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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its beginning in the first year of the Dominion, when 
the “Year Book and Almanac of British North America’’—being (to quote its 
sub-title) ‘an Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs tariffs, 
excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and West 
Indies’ —was founded. Subsequently the title was changed to ‘The Year Book 
and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion and a 
register of legislation and of public men in British North America”. It was pub- 
lished annually from 1867 to 1879. 


In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade and general conditions of the Dominion, 
“with comparative data for the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign 
countries’. The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was continued annually until 1904, under the direction of 
Dr. George Johnson, F.8.S. In 1905 the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
with the Census Office (which was at the same time made a permanent organization), 
_ and the Year Book was remodelled by Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, and con- 
tinued under the title ““The Canada Year Book, Second Series’. 


In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the report 
of the Royal Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the improvement of the Year Book, both in content 
and method of presentation, was made a primary object, and this progress has 
been continued down to the present time. 


A prominent feature in past editions of the Year Book has been the inclusion 
from time to time of special articles dealing with some important phase of Canadian 
social, economic, intellectual or artistic life in considerable detail, but the pressure 
on the space of the present volume owing to the necessity of covering two years 
has prevented the inclusion of any special articles in this edition, although a list of 
special articles appearing in past editions is given on page vi of this Introduction 
immediately preceding the map. : 


Attention may be called to certain novel features of the present volume. 
There is included in Chapter I a brief description of Standard Time and Time 
Zones in Canada, which is of special interest to those who travel either in the flesh 
or by radio. There will also be found in Chapter III a discussion of the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1933 and a special table at page 82 showing the population of 
each of the new electoral districts which will return representatives to Parliament 
at the approaching general election. Probably the most extended presentation of the 
results of the Census of 1931 that will appear in the Year Book is to be found in 
Chapter IV, where Religions (Section 6) are cross-analysed by racia! origin for the 
first time, and several new classifications are added to Section 7 dealing with Birth- 
places; the chapter closes with statistics of the areas and populations of countries 
of the British Empire for the years 1911, 1921 and 1931 and of the countries of the 
world for 1931. The Mines and Minerals Chapter, together with the discussion 
of the new discoveries In economic geology in Chapter I, will be of interest to those 
who are concerned with this rapidly-growing branch of our economic life. Again, 
attention may be directed to the improvement of the introduction to the External 
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Trade Chapter as well as to the final statistics of the Census of Distribution and 
Services of 1930, to which has been added a more summary treatment of retail 
trade based upon a 65 to 70 p.c. sample of all retail trade and covering the years 
1931 to 1933. In the Labour and Wages Chapter may be noted the inclusion of 
tables showing both the occupational and the industrial distribution of the gainfully 
occupied population of the Dominion as in 1931. In the Public Finance Chapter’ 
appears, for the first time, a comparative analysis of provincial revenues, expendi- 
tures, assets and liabilities on the basis agreed upon at the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference of 1933; additional material regarding national income is also included 
in this chapter. The Currency and Banking Chapter includes a description of 
the new Bank of Canada and a classification of bank loans by industries and of 
deposits by amounts. Lastly, in the Miscellaneous Administration Chapter there 
appears a study of liquor control, liquor sales and revenues arising therefrom. 


Throughout the volume tables and text alike have been revised so as to include 
the latest possible information appearing to the date of going to press. The 
Appendices include information on Immigration and Trade in the fiscal year 1934-35. 
All parts of the volume have been subjected to careful revision by the most competent 
authorities in each branch of our national activities. 


The present volume has been edited by S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. 
(Oxon.), F.8.8., F.R. Econ. Soc., assisted by A. E. Millward, B.A., B. Com., W. H. 
Lanceley, and R. F. Clarke, M.C., D.L.S., of the editorial staff of the General — 
Statistics Branch of the Bureau. Grateful acknowledgments are hereby tendered 
to the numerous officials of the Dominion and Provincial Governments who have 
assisted in the collection of information. An effort has been made to apportion due 
credit to the various individuals and services concerned by means of footnotes to 
those chapters and sections which have been contributed, or in the compilation of 
which co-operation has been received. 

While the greatest care has been taken in the preparation of the volume, there 
are doubtless imperfections and, with a view to the improvement of future editions, 
the Editor will be glad to hear of any errors which may have escaped his notice, 
and to receive any suggestions with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, KR. 4. COATS: 
OTTrawa, June 4, 1935. Dominion Statistician. 
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Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,793; Fresh Water, 228,070; Total, 3,694,863. 
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®The figures for the 


decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the next preceding years, those for 1871 are for the four original 
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1934 are subject to revision. 
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Export prices have been used in working out values of dairy products. 
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6See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for May, 1921, 
for the years 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901. 
occupied and improved farm lands, field crops, live stock, home-made butter, miscellaneous dairy products 
and raw furs have been revised since their publication in the 1933 Year Book. 
does not include skim milk and buttermilk. 


87473—c 


7Includes Canadian Navy. 


391,561, 000 
75, 988,000 
3,757,600 
80,773, 000 
18, 855, 000 


24,920, 000 
8, 811, 600 
13,559, 000 
96,654, 000 


59, 643, 200 
452,526, 900 


3, 088, 630 
141,640, 000 
3,594,500 
114, 814,000 
4,916, 600 
84,497,000 
3,644,500 
12, 084, 000 
4,639,100 
21,964, 000 


374,999, 000 


120,524, 243 
11,379,922 
214,002, 127 
40,475,479 
106, 936, 400 
15,311,000 
91,907, 732 


159, 074, 183 
175, 740, 269 


25,957, 109 
10,189,481 


25,991, 100 
281, 892, 000 
136, 958, 000 

13,528, 900 
307,478,000 

79, 818, 000 

3,658, 000 

63,359, 000 

18, 954, 000 


100,306, 000 


58,533, 450 
453,598, 000 


2,984,095 
154,215,000 
3,694, 000 
113, 115, 000 
5, 182,000 
88,452, 000 


33, 804, 000 
403,135, 000 


111, 146, 493 
11, 127,984 
219, 232,546 
43,546, 109 
106, 485, 000 
16, 623, 000 
99,531,574 


170, 828, 667 
120, 886, 796 


27,558, 053 
10,350, 154 


Ce OO ee ee en ee 


SOSA OS We = 


131, 295, 000 


56,040, 420 
544,974, 600 


12, 122, 293134 


for particulars of the values of field crops 


8Higures are for 1907. The figures for 


10Previous to 1931 this item 
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Item. 


pre Mineral Production— 


MWCO CLUS Hee. Bee fore on vocane ore leter encore = : 
SI MMDSEE MOD a hacite cle cists Gisele useptre stare ve 
3 GOP DOr: «:. dew niSineiek ole seo eeat ete oe 
A MRILECAG ts. cee atte s ote ocoketrlatete i 
DI MUBINTG ICG)... cee vin cite sc a ales ones nat 
Gi MEP igeiromes etc tiec sce sees ee 
CANE @oy7 Err aacie oc aimtagt aes reas ee ne 
Sime cement anaes ter Pace aera oe brl. 
$ 
Yotals, Mineral Production... $ 
Electric Statistics— 
SiePowervrlouses ts eect ee No. 
10\- Capital invested Ais. ...4- eee $ 
11} Kilowatt hours generated!.... No. 
ie CUSLORDOLS cer ae nom aero No. 
Water Power— 
13} Turbine H.-P. installed........ No 
Manufacturesi— 
14) SRiimployeeseen seacedieeecue einer No. 
15peCapital Pence ae oe eee $ 
16} Salaries and wages............ $ 
17} Products— 
Gross. Haier ete oer $ 
Ct cee ot eee ee $ 
External Trade (fiscal years)— 
LS PSE ponte’ sneer ce eee $ 
LS Phim ports, Seawater usenet e $ 
Totals, External Trade..... $ 
20| Exportsto United Kingdom... $ 
21} Importsfrom United Kingdom $ 
22| Exports to United States...... $ 
23| Importsfrom United States... $ 
Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items— 
mal SAWiheat aan teaver nate eee bush. 
25| Wheat flour......... c's aera unas brl 
201) Oats een. . RTs ete cea. sen ee bush 
SULA Ee et NR Me eee a 
28} Bacon and hams, shoulders\ cwt. 
and sides. $ 
Ol MDUGCOL .a0 See eet sce ee eee < 
30 = @hessemre ise sie meee ue 
SLPsGoldaraweon ern. ae oe $ 
Se MIO EVOL Re ts teteecite ccha aa Maver ve 
S| COPPCL Ss Hae eet ale sd see San es 
SARIN chkel te. Shee tele: een, tai ie 
SO lee CO Oal tram ay shots care ola edness ton 
SOL PLAS DESUOR Lees anerem cote seoee eee a 
dail EV OOG: DUI Diets ate tetera eins eh s oe 
$88] Newsprint paper............-. cwt. 
$ 


11887. 21874. 31886. 


4000’s omitted. 


1871. 


105, 187 
2,174,412 


Ue ee ee a a ga 


1,063, 7422 
1,763,423 2 


jt tel 


187,942 


77,964,020) 164,957,423 


40,851, 009 


221,617,773 
96,709, 927 


57, 630, 024 
84, 214,388 


141,844,412 


21, 738,556 
48, 498, 202 
29,164,358 
27,185,586 


1,748,977 
1,981,917 
306,339 
1, 609, 849 
542,386 
231, 227 
23, 487 
290, 217 
103, 444 
1,018,918 
15, 439, 266 
3, 065, 234 
8, 271,439 
1,109, 906 
163, 037 


595, 261 
6, 246, 000 
120, 121 


318, 287 
662) 451 


309, 731, 867 


254, 894 
59,401, 702 


83,944, 701 


90,488, 329 
174, 433, 030 


42,637,219 
42,885, 142 
34,038,431 
36,338, 701 


2,523,673 
2,593, 820 
439, 728 
2,173, 108 
2,926,532 
1,791,873 
168,381 
1,813, 208 
103,547 
758, 334 
17,649,491 
3,573, 034 
49, 255,523 
5,510, 443 
767,318 


34,494 
39, 604, 000 
150,412 


420, 055 
1, 123, 091 


,479 
108,561 


18,976,616 


80 
4,113,771 
71,219 

272, 033 
353, 213, 000 
79, 234,311 
368, 696, 723 
88, 671,738 
111,533, 954 
200, 205, 692 
43,243,784 
42,018,943 


37,743,430 
52,033,477 


9,508, 800 
554, 126 


238, 367 
10,994,498 


65,797,911 


58 
11,891,025 


238, 902 


339,173 
446,916,487 
113, 249, 350 


481, 053,375 
214,525,517 


177,431, 386 
177,930,919 


355,362,305 


92,857,525 
42, 820,334 
67,983, 673 
107,377,906 


9,739, 758 
6,871,939 


3, 295, 663 
195, 926, 697 
20, 696,951 
24,445, 156 
4,022,019 
2,420, 750 
26,345, 776 


1906. 


556,415 
11,502, 120 
8,473,379 
5,659, 455 
55, 609, 888 
10,720,474 
54,608, 217 
3,089, 187 
21,490,955 
8, 948, 834 
598,411 
7,955, 136 
9,762,601 
19,732,019 
2,128,374 
3,170,859 


——— | | | |  ____.. 


79, 286, 697 


157 
80,393,445 
608, 002 
383 , 920 
833,916, 155 
162, 155,578 
706,446,578 


235, 483,956 
283, 740, 280 


519, 224, 236 


127,456,465 
69,183,915 
83,546,306 

169, 256, 452 


40,399,402 
33,658,391 
1,532,014 
6,179, 825 
2,700,303 
1, 083, 347 
206,714 
1,529,941 
1,029,079 
12,086, 868 
34,031,525 
7,075,539 
215, 834, 543 
24, 433, 169 
12,991,916 
7,261,527 
4,310,528 
44, 282,348 
7,148, 633 


23,959, 841 


2,166,936 
1,820,511 
4,643,198 

57,075 
1,578, 137 


3,478, 150 


5 The statistics of manufactures in 1871 and 1881 include 


works employing fewer than 5 hands, while those of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1916 are for works with 5 hands 
and over except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric light plants, lumber, 


lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish canneries. 


The figures for these years are 


for the preceding years in each case. From 1922 statistics are exclusive of construction, hand trades, 
repair and custom work. Figures for 1925-30 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earlier 


564,466, 621 


274,316,553 
452,724, 603 


132, 156, 924 
109, 934, 753 
104, 115, 823 
275 , 824, 265 


45,802,115 
45,521, 134 
3,049, 046 
13, 854, 790 
5,431, 662 
2,144, 846 
326, 132 
2,723,291 
598, 745 
8,526,332 
3,142, 682 
744, 288 
181, 895, 724 
20,739,507 
5,344, 465 
33,731,010 
17, 269. 168 
55, 005, 342 
5,575, 033 
34, 767,523 
3, 842,332 
2,315,171 
6,014,095 
69. 829 
2,076,477 
6,588, 655 
5,715, 532 


3,092,437 


589, 603, 792} 1,209,143,344|1,492,645,039) 1,474,581,851]1,170, 225,872) 1,117,659,2738 
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741, 610, 638)1,189,163,701}1,315,355,791) 799,742,667) 576,344,302 
508, 201, 134/1,240,158,882| 927,328,732) 906,612,695] 578,503,904 


727, 041, 156}1,249,811,772)2,429,322,583/2,242,684,523|1,706,355,362) 1,154 ,848,206 


451,852,399 

77,404, 361 
201, 106, 488 
370, 880,549 


157, 745, 469 
172, 896,445 
6,400, 214 
35, 767,044 
26,816,322 
14,637, 849 
255, 407 

5, 849, 426 
1,536,517 
27,090, 113 
3,441, 183 
1,018, 769 
168, 961,583 
26,690,500 
16,870,394 
27,794,566 
14, 298,351 
111,046,300 
14, 670, 073 
70,443, 000 
7,714, 769 
1,971, 124 
6,032,765 
88, 833 
2,962, 010 
8,144, 019 
10,376,548 
9, 264, 080 
17, 974, 292 


312, 844, 871 
213,973,562 
542, 322, 967 
856, 176, 820 


129, 215, 157 
310, 952, 138 
6,017, 032 
66,520,490 
14,321, 048 
14, 152, 033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982,338 
31,492,407 
9,739,414 
5, 128, 831 
133, 620,340 
37, 146, 722 
3,038, 779 
‘13,331, 050 
11, 127,432 
36, 167, 900 
4,336,972 
47,018,300 
9,405, 291 
2,277, 202 
16,501,478 
1,299 

12, 633, 389 
14,363, 006 
71,552,037 
15,112,586 
78, 922, 137 


508, 237, 560 
163, 731, 210 
474, 987,367 
608, 618, 542 


249, 679,470 
364, 364, 388 
10, 084, 974 
69, 687,598 
43,058, 283 
24, 237, 692 
368, 787 
3,711, 840 
1, 253,760 
28,590,301 
23,303, 865 
8,773, 125 
148, 333,500 
33, 718, 587 
25,968, 094 
18,382,415 
12,365,576 
61, 090, 600 
7,037, 206 
71, 081, 400 
12, 829, 244 
753 , 842 

4, 083, 713 
269, 652 
9,920,900 
19, 812,381 
49,909, 870 
29,537,366 
102, 238, 568 


219, 246,499 
149, 497,392 
349, 660,563 
584,407,018 


217, 243, 037 
177,419, 769 
7, 218, 188 
32, 876, 234 
3,258,501 
1,146, 266 
156, 722 
1,590, 657 
1,770 
2,914, 273 
1,162,900 
389,419 
79,590,400 
12,989, 726 
17, 832, 608 
24,695, 827 
8,927,216 
62,997, 100 
5,629,512 
81,929,300 
18, 246,375 
534,710 
2,896, 837 
219,541 
7,719,974 
13, 862, 122 
35, 061, 689 
44,848,479 
127,352,706 


174, 043 , 725 
106,371,779 
235, 186,674 
351, 686,775 


191,315, 933 
115, 739,383 
5,413,740 
18, 897,543 
13, 841,300 
4,662,335 
56, 281 

523, 102 
185, 146 
2,446,564 
10, 917,300 
2,362, 888 
85,424, 700 
10,593, 967 
13, 671, 56544 
17,753,631 
5,160,528 
50, 223, 700 
4,076,854 
54,379, 100 
12, 109, 400 
333, 239 
1,809, 271 
147,149 
4,628,117 
11,762,563 
27,684, 782 
39, 942, 149 
103, 003 , 352 


880, 183, 699 


473,799,955 
406,383, 744 


1911. 1916. 1921. 1926. 1931 1932. 1933. 1934.° 
473, 159 930,492 926,329) 1,754,228} 2,693,892) 3,044,387) 2,949,309) 2,969,680) 1 
9,781,077] 19,234,976) 19,148,920} 36,263,110} 58,093,396} 71,479,373] 84,350,237] 102,453,960 
32,559,044) 25,459,741] 18,543,198) 22,371,924) 20,562,247) 18,347,907} 15,187,950) 16,441,361] 2 
17,355,272| 16,717,121) 8,485,355) 13,894,531) 6,141,943) 5,811,081} 5,746,027} 7,803,218 
55,648,011) 117,150,028} 47,620,820} 133,094,942) 292,304,390) 247,679,070) 299,982,448] 364,890,860] 3 
6,886,998} 31,867,150) 5,953,555} 17,490,300} 24,114,065) 15,294,058) 21,634,853) 26,681,069 
23,784,969} 41,497,615} 66,679,592) 283,801,265) 267,342,482) 255,947,378] 266,475,191] 346,270,062) 4 
827,717| 3,532,692) 3,828,742) 19,240,661] 7,260,183} 5,409,704} 6,372,998 8,436,524 
34,098,744] 82,958,564] 19,293,060} 65,714,294) 65,666,320) 30,327,968] 83,264,658] 128,687,340] 5 
10,229,623) 29,035,498] 6,752,571} 14,374,163) 15,267,453) 7,179,862} 20,130,480} 32,139,425 
917,535} 1,169, 257 665, 676 820, 426 470, 443 161,426 254,595 455, 834] 6 
12,307,125] 16,750,898} 15,511,828) 16,011,173!°| 7,863,11119 2,829,27210) 4,168,99419 7,753, 25510 
11,323,388] 14,483,395} 15,057,495) 16,478,131) 12,243,211) 11,788,913} 11,903,344) 13,795,649] 7 
26,467,646] 38,817,481) 72,451,656) 59,875,094) 41,207,682} 37,117,695) 35,923,962) 41,922, 253 
5,692,915; 5,369,560} , 5,752,885) 8,707,021) 10,161,658) 4,498,721] 3,007,432) 3,783,226] 8 
7,644,537] 6,547,728) 14,195,143) 13,013,283} 15,826,243) 6,930,721] 4,536,935) 5,667,946 
103, 220,994) 177,201,534] 171,923,342) 204,437,123) 230,434,726) 191,228,225) 221,495,253] 277,492, 263 
266 307 510 595 55918 572 575 -|9 
110, 838, 746] 248,573,546) 484,669,451) 756, 220, 066]1,229,988,951|1,335,886,987/1,386,532,055 - |10 
~ - 5,614,132} 12,093,445) 16,330,867) 16,052,057) 17,338,99 ~ {11 
- = 973,212} 1,337,562} 1,632,792) 1,657,454) 1,666,882 — {12 
1,363,134] 2,222,169} 2,754,157) 4,549,383) 6,666,337} 7,045,260) 7,332,070} 7,547,035/13 
515, 208 = 456,076 581,539 557,426 495,398 493 , 903 - |14 
1,247,583,609] 1,958, 705,230|3,190, 026,358|3,981,569,590|4, 961,312,408] 4, 741,255,610) 4 689,373,704 — |15 
241,008, 416 283,311,505 518, 785,137) 653, 850, 933 624, 545,561| 505, 883, 323 465, 562, 090 - {16 
1,165,975, 639) 1,381 ,547,225)2,576,037,029/3,247,803,438)2,698,461,862)2,126,194,555|2,086,847,847 ~ |17 


579,343, 145}18 
433, 798, 625}19 


1,013, 141,770 


184,361,019 
86, 466, 055 
143, 160, 400 
232,548, 055 


239, 373, 255 
130,546,365 
5, 268,371 
16,987,110 
13, 824,449 


32,560, 700 
7,464,500 


74, 136, 863 


227,601,411)/20 
105.100, 764/21 
194, 443, 139/22 
238, 187, 681/23 


175, 534, 255/24 


40, 481, 134/38 
73, 238, 482 


years. Exports of domestic merchandise only. 7 Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 
8 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 9 The figures for 1934 are subject to revision. 
10 Estimated on the basis of sales. 1 The figures are for 1889. 12 As from 1931 the values include exchange 
equalization. 1 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 1! Exclusive of exports of domestic 
gold bullion which, valued at the average current market price amounted to $48,931,461 in 1932, $58,064,- 
323 in ti and $99,010,926 in 1934. 
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1871. 


1881. 


~ 1891. 


1901. 


1906. 


co et ame w w_ 


: Imports for Consumption— 


Exports, Domestic, by Classes— 


Vegeiable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. 
Animals and _ their products 

(except chemicals and fibres) 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUGUS comer teeters tiers, ore rr, 
Wood, wood products and paper 
Tron and its products........... 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOCUCLSA tes pt. 
Non-metallic minerals 
their products (ex. chemicals) 
Chemicals and allied products. 
All other commodities......... 


Totals, Exports, Domestic. 


Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibre and wood).. 
Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
Guts tee re a ee ee 
Wood, wood products and paper 
Tron and its products........... 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
PLOGUCTR nee caw ree 
Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals). . 
Chemicals and allied products. . 
All other commodities......... 


Rotals lm POT tsqeee eee 


Steam Railways— 


Miles in operation.............. 
apitall kA en niet a ce ence tm 
IPASSONP CES itr ry cmc eee 
Breie hte, oe en. ee eee 
Herning a eeereen teen eee ey 
HOXPOCHSES ease ee eee h ate eee 


Electric Railways— 


Miles in operation.............. 
Capital Ae CU ad . irn emer 
Passengers een ertete.) octets Serer 
Hreight sseees moecees one ee 
arning see steer cee ee 
HIXPOTSES eo ee tec eee 


Canals— 


$1| Passengers carried............. 
So ebrelhtscus et ere. ee cee 


Shipping (Sea-going )— 
33| Entered 


ere cer eoer or ecreececoeoseee 


$4|5< Cleared semee etacee <0 oe een 


35 


37 
38 


ce eee reree secs cee ese oeeee 


Cleared Bie eater ae 


Shipping (Coastwise)— 
39| Entered 


eeoeerevre es eco ore eee coeee 


40) Cleared: ek ere. 


41, 


Communications— 


42| Telegraphs, Government, miles 


43 
44 


45! Motor vehicles 


— 


OLING fo eee eee hk ees 
Telegraphs, other, miles of line. 
Telephones 


ee eececeos eee asses esece 


sees ececeeo reese re 


11876. 21875. 


Shipping (inland International)— 
36| Entered 


ton 


6é 


Ls) 


{ 


2,695 
57,035, 188! 
5, 190, 4162 
5, 670, 836? 
19,470, 5392 
15,775,532? 


) 


100,377 
3,955,621 


2,521,573 
2,594,460 
5,116, 033 


4,055,198 
3,954,797 
8,009, 995 


! 


7,331 
284,419, 293 
6,943,671 
12,065, 323 
27, 987,509 
20,121,418 


118, 136 
2, 853, 230 


4,032,946 
4,071,391 
8,104, 337 


2,934,508 
2,763,592 
5, 698, 095 


7,664, 863 
7,451,903 
15, 116, 766 


1,947 


13,742,557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351, 085 
556, 527 
1,618, 955 
3,988, 584 


851,211 
5,291,051 


24,212,140 
8,080, 862 
28,670,141 
5, 203, 490 
15, 142,615 
3,810, 626 
14, 139, 024 


3,697,810 
8,577, 246 


13, 838 


632,061,440 


13, 222,568 
21,753, 021 
48,192,099 
34,960,449 


te Tieetee hs et 


146, 336 
2,902,526 


5, 273, 935 
5,421, 261 
10, 695, 196 


4,098,434 
4,009,018 
8, 107, 452 


12, 835, 774 
12, 150,356 
25, 986, 130 


2,699 
27, 866 


3 Motor vehicles in 6 provinces numbered 2,130 in 1907. 


25,541,567 
68, 465, 332 


1,880,539 
33,099,915 


3,778, 897) 


33,395, 096 
7,356,444 


791, 855 
3,121,741 


38, 036, 146 
14, 022, 896 
37,284, 752 
8,196,901 
29,955, 936 

7,167,318 
21, 255, 403 


5, 684, 999 
16,326,568 


8,140 


55, 828, 252 
84,570, 644 
2,602, 903 
45,716, 762 
4,705, 296 
28, 455, 786 
7,817,475 


1,784,800 
4,002,038 


50,307,368 
23,616, 835 
59, 292, 868 
14,341,947 
49, 436, 840 
17,533,430 
33, 757, 284 


8, 269, 169 
27,184,539 


21,353 


18, 
816, 110, 837)/1,065,881,629 


18,385, 722 
36,999,371 
72,898, 749 
50,368, 726 


675 


120, 934, 656 
287, 926 

5, 768, 283 
3,435, 162 


190, 428 
5, 665, 259 


7,514, 732 
7,028,330 
14,548, 062 


5,720,575 
5,766,171 
11,486, 746 


17,927,959 
16,516, 832 
34,444,796 


7,989, 782 
57,966,713 
125, 322,865 
87,129, 434 


814 


237,655, 074 
506, 024 
10,966, 871 
6,675, 037 


256,500 
10,523, 185 


8, 895, 353 
7,948, 076 
16, 843, 429 


9,352,653 
8,536, 090 
17,888, 743 


23,543, 604 
22,780, 458 
46,324, 062 


6, 829 
31,506 


2, 1302 


1911. 


84,368,425 
69, 693, 263 
1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9,884,346 
34, 000,996 
10, 038, 493 
3, 088, 840 
5, 088, 564 


274,316,553 


79,214,041 
30,671, 908 
87,916, 282 
26,851, 936 
91,968, 180 
27,579,572 
53,430,475 
12,471,730 
42,620,479 


452,724, 603 


25, 400 


1916. 


257,019, 215 
138,375, 083 
15,097,691 
83,116, 282 
66, 127,099 
66,036,542 


12, 096, 978 
15,961, 226 


87,780,527 


95,421, 161 
38,657,514 
96,191,485 
18,277,420 
92,065, 895 
29,481,592 
58,490, 284 


19, 217.505 
65, 448, 278 


37,434 


1921. 


482,140,444 
188,359, 937 
18, 783 , 884 
284,561,478 
76,500, 741 
45,939,377 
40,345,345 


20, 142, 836 
32,389, 669 
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1926. 


606, 058, 672 
190,975,417 
8,940, 046 
278,674, 960 
74,735,077 
97,476,270 
24,712,584 


17,354, 389 
16,428,376 


259,431,110} 208,417,431 


61, 722,390 


243, 608, 342 
57,449,384 
245, 625, 703 


55,651,319 


206, 095, 113 
37, 887,449 
72,688, 072 


508, 201, 134/1,240,158,882 


39,363 


49,185,558 


184, 761,831 
40,403, 096 
181,196, 800 


47,692,985 
139.033, 940 


28, 404, 276 
53, 232,815 


927,328, 732 


40,352 


1931. 


292, 280, 037 
83,714,772 

6,504, 182 
230, 604, 474 
38,937, 661 
95, 652, 063 
21,107,780 


12, 825, 852 
18,115,846 


177, 628,778 
45,995,705 
130,717, 022 
46, 042, 029 
193, 933,477 
60,595, 034 
153,578, 658 


35, 650, 772 
62,471, 220 


1932. 


204, 398, 365 
68, 798, 683 
5,512, 130 
175,740, 269 
15,462,977 
69, 072, 888 
13,456, 701 


10,535, 038 
13,367, 251 


128,599, 3216 
24,563, 4708 
83, 879, 362 
32,030, 1078 
98, 297, 6226 
34, 802, 350° 
102, 147,347 


30, 731,345 
43,452, 9806 


1933. 


203,370,418 
’ 54,333,047 
4,731,094 
120, 886, 796 
17,277,099 
42,642,318 
9,215, 837 


11,099, 814 
10, 248, 532 


88, 288, 966 
15, 438, 634 
61,214, 824 
20,506, 134 
58,917, 834 
18, 095, 404 
87, 658, 005 


25,455, 432 
30, 808,511 


1934.4 


205 , 804, 526 
75, 151,480 

7,828, 684 
143, 142,398 
26,641, 482 
81,764, 208 
14, 808,912 


13, 843 , 829 
10,357, 626 


ecmr i) ome 2 _ 


90, 828, 810/10 
19, 841, 877|11 
79,372, 470|12 
19,357, 987|13 
69, 126, 641/14 
20,171, 000/15 
83,396, 761/16 


25,583, 675/17 
26,119, 404/18 


906, 612, 695 


42 , 2826 


578,503, 904 


42,4116 


406, 383, 744 


433, 798, 625 


42,338 


1,528,689,201/ 1,893, 125,774|2,164,687,636)3,506,758,047/4,232,022,088)4,371,671,762|4,390,525,020 


37, 097,718 
79, 884, 282 
188, 733, 494 
131,034, 785 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426, 296, 792 

1, 228,362 
20,356, 952 
12, 096, 134 


304, 904 
38, 030, 353 


11,919,339 
10,377, 847 
22, 297,186 


13, 286, 102 
11, 846, 257 
25,132,359 


34, 280, 669 
32,347, 265 
66, 627, 934 


8, 446 
33, 905 
302, 759 
21,519 


4 The figures for 1934 are subject to revision. 


43,503,459 
109, 659, 088 
261, 888, 654 
180,542, 259 


1,674 

154, 895, 584 
580, 094, 167 
1,936, 674 
27,416, 285 
18, 099, 906 


263, 648 
23,583,491 


12,616, 927 
12, 210, 723 
24, 827, 656 


16,486,778 
16,406,670 
32,893, 448 


35, 624, 074 
33, 085, 350 
68, 709, 424 


10, 699 
38,552 
548, 421 
123, 464 


46,793,251 
103, 131, 132 
458, 008, 891 
422,581, 205 


1, 687 

177, 187, 436 
719,305,441 
2, 282, 292 
44,536, 833 
35,945,316 


230, 129 
9,407, 021 


‘12,516,503 
12,400, 226 
24,916, 729 


14, 828, 454 
14,903,447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 
56,341,213 


11,207 
41,577 
902, 090 
465,378 


42,686, 166 
122,476, 822 
493,599, 754 
389, 503, 452 


1,684 

215, 808, 520 
748,710, 836 
3,489, 183 
51,723,199 
36, 453, 709 


197,561 
13,477, 663 


22, 837,720 
22,817,276 
45, 654, 996 


14, 117, 099 
15,474, 732 
29,591, 831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82, 887, 655 


10,722 

42 , 2395 
1, 201, 008 
836, 794 


26,396, 812 
85, 993, 206 
358 , 549, 382 
321,025,588 


1,386 
215,818, 096 
720,468,361 

1,977,441 
49,088,310 
35,367, 068 


126, 633 
16, 189, 074 


28, 064, 762 
26,535,387 
54, 600, 149 


17, 769, 690 
18,542, 037 
36,311,727 


47,134,652 
47,540,555 
94,675, 207 


9,300 
43, 928 
1,364, 200 
1, 200, 907 


Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


21,099,582 
67, 722,105 
293,390,415 
256, 668,375 


1,318 
203,312,554 
642, 831, 002 

1,509,561 
43,339,381 
31,516, 943 


44,189 
17, 960, 650 


27,003, 210 
25,337, 031 
52,340, 241 


15, 216,213 
15,879,943 
31,096, 156 


449912, 972 
45,311,899 
90, 224, 871 


9,077 
43,285 
1, 261, 245 
1,114,503 


19,172,193 
63, 634, 893 
270,278, 276 
233, 133, 108 


1,305 
200,098, 870 
585,385,094 

1,547, 202 
39,383, 965 
27,917, 265 


38, 493 
18, 780,489 


25, 044,389 
24,722,443 
49,766, 832 


12,714, 054 
13,791,599 
26,505, 653 


41,975,393 
41,100, 788 
83,076, 181 


8, 844 
43, 268 
1,192,330 
1,082,957 


Pov ek t 


69, 990}31 
18, 069, 252/32 


28, 209, 947/33 
27, 235, 907/34 
55,445, 854/35 


12,718, 566)36 
14,460, 952/37 
27,179, 518/38 


41,923, 543/39 
41, 843, 250/40 
83, 766, 793) 41 


5 Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian Nationa] Telegraphs. 
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1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1906. 


1,344,970 
1,876,658 
7,725,212 


18, 406, 092 
5,343, 022 
29, 635, 298 
6-83 
25,502,554 
5-88 

33, 796, 643 
7:79 


199, 861,537 
44,465,757 


2,515, 823 
3,161,676 
12,478,178 


23,305, 218 
6,914, 850 
38,579,311 
7-96 
36,343,568 
7-50 

40, 793, 208 
8-42 


289, 899, 230 
52,090, 199 


3,421,192 
3,837,376 
17,956, 258 


28, 293, 930 

10,318, 266 

52,514,701 
9-7. 


72 

46, 866, 368 
8-67 

27, 982, 866 
10-73 


354, 732, 433 
86, 252, 429 


5,993,343 
4,921,577 
37,355, 673 


46,053,377 
14,010, 220 
80,139, 360 
12-99 
67, 240,641 
10-90 


83, 277, 642 
13-49 


392, 269, 680 
125, 226, 702 


155,395, 780 


237, 809, 031 


268, 480, 004 


7, 858, 698 
8,119,701 


28,516, 692 
14,539, 795 


59,534,977 
200, 613, 879 
127,176, 249 


94,346,481 


6, 208, 227 
9,628, 445 
7,685, 888 


73, 906, 638 
71,965,017 
13, 460, 268 


462, 210, 968 
3,827,116 


103, 290, 932 
3, 094, 689 


891, 000 
18, 016 


10,693, 815 
11, 628, 353 


33,061,042 
16,176,316 


60, 700, 697 
269, 307, 032 
187,332,325 


148,396, 968 


21,738,648 
17,661,378 
10, 982, 232 


125,041, 146 
123,915,704 
18, 482, 959 


759,602,191 
6,168, 716 


261,475, 229 
8,417, 702 


580, 644 


993, 000 
23,718 


14,074,991 
14, 146, 059 


50,610, 205 
27,898, 5095 


67,035,615 
531, 829,324 
420, 003, 743 

95,169,631 
221,624, 664 
349,573,327 


39,950, 813 
16,098, 144 
19, 125, 097 


158, 523 307 
158, 523.307 
20,756,910 


267,042,978 


23,027, 122 
21,169, 868 


70,638, 870 
49,941, 4265 


91,035, 604 
878,512,076 
713, 790,553 
165, 144,569 
381,778, 705 
605, 968,513 


45, 736, 488 
16,174, 134 
27,399, 194 


932,076,447 
932,076,447 
93,046, 194 


1,038,687,619) 1,443 ,902,244 


9,650,348 


14, 687, 963 


463,769,034) 656,260,900 


15, 189, 854 


1,871, 062 


1, 092, 6339 
669, 000 
27,126 
11,044,925 


22,364,456 


3,950,701 


1,173,009 


16, 368, 244 


2 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada 
4The figures for 1934 


Item. 1871. 
Post Office— 
TiS evenucsct eee bs. een $ 803 , 637 
jaja dia sievivobhtiineh. U eeine cee Ica $ 994 , 876 
3| Money orders issued............ $ 4,546,434 
Dominion Finance— 
A) @austoms Revenues... «concer, © 11,841, 105 
GP toxcise we venue-ce.. = Gees +) $ 4,295,945 
6| Total Ordinary Revenue....... $ 19, pe 561 
7 Revenue per head............ $ 5-50 
8} Total Ordinary Expenditure.... $ 15,628; ys 
9 Expenditure per head......... $ 4.4 
10| Total Disbursements........... $ 19, 293, in 
11 Disbursements per head..... $ 5-48 
1 GrosssDebtrmers te eee $ 115,492, 683 
WS POA SS CUS ptey. etn eens trraeena ei $ 37,786, 165 
NetrDebtanos a wreccis $ 77, 706,518 
7 Provincial Finance— 
14| Revenue, Ordinary, Totals..... $ 5,518, 946 
15| Expenditure, Ordinary, Totals. $ 4,935, 008 
Note Circulation— 
16) i BankINotess ess ete ee $ 20,914,637 
C7 Dominions Notes= cena $ 7,244,341 
Chartered Banks— 
18 Capitals paid-up). noes cee $ 37,095,340 
DOR GROG. 2 Pde ae ith eerie eee aoe $ 125, 273,031 
20| Liabilities to the public........ $ 80, 250, 974 
21| Deposits payable on demand... $ = 
22| Deposits payable after notice.. $ = 
Totals, Deposits?........... $ 56, 287,391 
Savings Banks— 
23| Deposits in Post Office. . nib 2,497, 260 
24| Deposits in Government ‘Banks $ 2,072,037 
25| Deposits in Special Banks...... $ 5,766, 712 
Loan Companies?>— 
2G lin CASSOUSa se aaa aii eae tie $ 8,392,464 
Rel Laabilities S .f5% «can see sede $ 8,392, 464 
28s TOCPOSILS: acme ih rere eee $ 2,399, 136 
Trust Companies— 
29| Shareholders’ assets............ $ - 
30) Trust funds, liabilities.......... $ - 
Dominion Fire Insurance— 
31} Amount at risk, Dec. 31...4... $ 228,453, 784 
32| Premium income for year...... $ Wea eral: 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
$3} Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ $ - 
34| Premium income for year...... $ ~ 
Dominion Life Insurance!— 
35| Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ $ 45,825,935 
36| Premium income for year...... $ 1,852,974 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
37| Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ $ - 
38} Premium income for year...... $ - 
Business Transacted— 
39| Bank clearings.... Thousands of $ - 
40) Bank debits...... Thousands of $ ~ 
Education—(Provincially- 
Controlied Schools only) 
All| Hnrolmentse eae eee No. 803 , 000 
42) Average daily attendance... “ = 
43| Number of teachers............ 5 13,559) 
44| Totals, Public Expenditure on.. §$ - 
1 Figures do not include fraternal insurance. 
from 1901. 


are subject to revision. 


tion of the 1933 Year Book. 


6 Active assets only. 
8 These figures are for 1924, the first year for which bank debits are available. 


NOTE. 


8 Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871- 1911). 
5 As at June 30. 


7 Included in Post Office savings banks. 
9 Revised since the publica- 


In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 
Post Office, th public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government savings banks 


1911. 


9,146,952 
7, 954, 223 
70,614, 862 


71,838,089 
16, 869, 837 
117,780, 409 
16- 34 
87,774, 198 
12-18 

122, 861, 250 
17-04 
474,941,487 
134, 899, 435 
340, 042; 052 


40, 706, 948 
38, 144,511 


89, 982, 223 
99, 921,354 


103, 009, 256 


1916. 


1921. 
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1926. 


1931. 


1932. 


1933. 


18, 858,410 
16,009, 139 
94,469, 871 


98,649,409 
22,428,492 
172, 147, 838 

21-42 


130,350, 727 
16-22 


339, Cpe 502 
2:27 


26,331,119 
24,661, 262 
173,523,322 


163, 266, 804 
37,118,367 

434, 386,537 
49-64 


361,118, 145 
41-09 
528, 283, 199 
60-11 


31,024, 464 
30,499, 686 
177, 840, 231 


127,355,143 
42,923,549 
380, 745, 506 

40-52 
320,660,479 

33-93 
355, soe arr 


30,416, 106 
36, 292, 603 
167,749, 651 


131, 208, 955 
57, 746, 808 
349, 587, 299 

34-32 
389, 558, 289 

37-55 
440, oe 855 


32,476, 604 
34,448, 986 
132, 625, 260 


104, 132,677 
48,654, 862 
329, 709, 056 
32-05 
eas 
5:73 


450, 955, 541 
2 


30,825,155 
30, 167,827 
107, 767,394 


70,072,932 

37,833, 858 

306, 636, 990 

29-13 

358, 528, 4 
33-5 

531, 760, 983 

49-79 


30,367,465 
29, 202, 730 
107,471,321 


66,305,356 


35,494, 220 
324, 062, ae 


29-9 
346, 648, 546 
31-99 


won 


S 82S Ot 


457, ter ye 10 

59 2-41 42.9 7 2-27) 11 
936, 987. 802} 2,902,482,117)2,768,779,184)2,610, 266, 698} 2,831,743,563)2,996,366,665|3,141 049, 097/12 
321,831,631 561, 603, 1336 379, 048, 0858 348, 653, 7626 


455, 897, "390 399, 885, 839 411, 063, 957/13 


50,015, 795 
53, 826, 219 


126,691,913 
176,816, 006 


113,175, 353 


102, 030, 458 
102,569,515 


194,621,710 
271,531, 162 


129, 096,339 


146, 450, 904 
144,183,178 


168, 885, 995 
190, 004, 824 


116, 638, 254 


179, 143, 480 
190, 754, 202 


141,969,350 
153, 079, 362 


144, 674, 853 


190,508, 122 
207,737,560 


132,165,942 
165,878,510 


144,500,000 


184, 877,414 
200,528, 217 


130,362,488 
179, 217, 446 


144,500, 000 


135,537, 793/16 
190, 261, 981)17 


144,916, 667/18 


1,303,131,260}1,839,286,709|2,841,782,079|2,864,019,213]/3 ,066,018,472]2,869,429, 779] 2,831,393,641/2,837,919,961/19 
1,097,661,393] 1,596 ,905,337)|2,556,454,190)2,604,601,786)2,741,554,219}2,546, 149,789) 2,517,934,260|2,548,720,434)/20 
304,801,755} 428,717,781) 551,914,643) 553,322,935) 578,604,394] 486,270,764] 488,527,864] 5138,973,506/21 
568,976,209] 780,842,383} 1,289,347,063}1,340,559,021| 1,437,976,749) 1,376,325, 128] 1,378,497,944|1,372,817,869|22 
980, 433, 788] 1,418,035,429] 2,264,586 736) 2,277,192,043] 2,422 834 828] 2,256,639,530|2, 236,841,539] 2,274,607,936 


43,330,579] 40,008,418} 29,010,619) 24,035,669) 24,750,227) 23,919,677) 23,920,915) 23, 158,919/23 
14,673,752) 18,519,855) 10,150,189} 8,794,875 a q i d 2 
34,770,386] 40,405,037) 58,576,775) 67,241,344) 69,820,422) 68,683,324) 68,113,501) 66,673, 219/25 
389,701,988} 70,872,297) 96,698,810} 120,321,095] 147,921,556] 143,566,386] 138,560,381 — 126 
389, 701,988} 70,872,297) 95,281,122) 119,455,317) 146,858,594) 143,561,635) 138,532,428 — (27 
33,742,513} 8,987,720] 15,868,926) 21,316,150) 30,823,662} 29,418,924) 24,287,270 — 128 
= 7,826,943) 10,237,930} 13,195,277) 15,459,347) 15,361,656) 15,351,418 — {29 
- | 47,162,220) 87,811,965) 157,756,647) 256,876,037) 256,286,804] 268, 232,277 ~ {30 


2,279,868,346 3,720,058,236) 6,020,513 ,832| 8,051,444, 136)9,544,641,293|9,301,747,991)9,008,262,736)8,836,602,177|/31 


20,575,255) 27,783,852) 47,312,564) 52,595,923) 50,342,669 911,929) 41,573,986]  41,493,762132 
— | 849,915, 678) 1,269,764 ,435) 1,286,255,476] 1,280,923, 112) 1,228,511,133)1,130,113,820 - [33 
- 3,902,504) 5,545,549) 6,068,701) 6,848,712) 5,318,958) 4,938, 653 — |34 


950, 220, 771} 1,422,179, 632) 2,934 ,843,848|4,610,196,334]6, 622, 267 ,7935| 6,471,608,546) 6,247,625 ,974| 6,220,102 835/35 


31,619,626] 48,093,105] 99,015,081} 160,746,413] 225,100,5719) 216,132,957) 206,954,224] 202,645,605/36 

— | 348,097,229] 222,871,178] 147,821,972] 202,094,301] 178,120,314] 170,794,091 — |37 

5,311,003} 4,389,008} 38,991,126) 5,178,615) 4,745,111) 4,500,610 — |38 

7,346,381} 10,815,853] 16,811,287) 17,715,099] 16,827,603} 12,914,155} 14,720,611) 15,963,570/39 

- - | 27,157,4748| 30,358,034] 31,586,468] 25,844,288) 29,981,465) 32,866, 673/40 

1,361,2059) 1,626,1449} 1,880,8059| 2,085,4739} 2,264,106} 2,285,925 - — |41 
870,5329| 1,118,52297 1,349,2569} 1,564,8809 1,801,955} 1,839,823 - - |42 
40,516 50,307 56, 607 63, 840 71, 246 72,986 73,241 — 148 
37,971,374| 57,362,734] 112,976,543) 122,701,259) 144,748,823] 133,222,594! 121,464,641 — |44 
relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906, and from then on to the years ended Mar. 31. Agri- 


cultural, dairying, fisheries (1922-26), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies 
statistics relate to the calendar years and railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to 
the calendar years 1921 and 1924-28. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph 
statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 


ERRATUM. 


P 85. Number of votes polled for Quebec in 1921 should read 779,591 instead of 
779,951. 


> i 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES.* 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 
the Coast of Labrador, a dependency of the Colony of Newfoundland. It also 
includes the Arctic archipelago between Davis strait and the connecting waters 
northward to the 60th meridian on the east, and the 141st meridian on the west. 


The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska; on 
the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence river and additional 
lines set out by the Ashburton Treaty, signed Aug. 9, 1842; and on the east by the 
Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the territory of the Coast of Labrador 
(as defined by the award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927), and Davis strait. As 
regards the far north, Canada includes all the lands in the area bounded on the east 
by a line passing midway between Greenland and Baffin, Devon and Ellesmere 
islands to the 60th meridian of longitude, following this longitude to the pole, and 
on the west by the 141st meridian of longitude, following this longitude to the pole. 
The southernmost point is Middle island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, 
while from east to west the Dominion extends from about west longitude 57°—at 
the southernmost point of the boundary with the Coast of Labrador—to west 
longitude 141°, the boundary with Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends over 
84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion is 3,694,863 square miles, a figure which may 
be compared with that of 3,738,395 square miles for the United States and its 
dependent territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of 
Australia, 4,277,655 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 3,275,510 the 
area of Brazil, 1,805,252 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the British Isles and 
13,318,000 the area of the British Empire. By comparison with the last two figures, 
Canada is seen to be over 30 times as large as the British Isles and to comprise over 
27 p.c. of the total area of the British Empire. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the fol- 
lowing provinces: the Maritime Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering a strip 
south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence and east 
of the Ottawa to Hudson strait, except the territory of the Coast of Labrador;Ontario, 
extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, extending from 49° to 
60° north latitude; and British Columbia, the province of the western mountain and 
Pacific Coast region, also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 60th parallel of 
latitude, the country is divided into the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, the latter area composed of the provisional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin 
and Franklin. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies in 

the southern: bend of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland 

*Revised by F. H. Peters, Director of the Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
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by Northumberland strait. It is about 120 miles in length and, with an average 
width of 20 miles, covers an area of 2,184 square miles, approximately 200 square 
miles more than the State of Delaware. The island is almost trisected by the deep 
indentations of Malpeque bay north of Summerside and by the mouth of the Hills- 
borough river at Charlottetown, which nearly meets Tracadie bay on the north side. 
Its rich red soil and red sandstone formations are a distinctive feature, and no point 
in the island attains a greater altitude than about 450 feet above sea-level. A 
climate tempered by the surrounding waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours 
of Atlantic storms, combined with a fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great 
inducements to the pursuits of agriculture and fishing. The province is noted for 
its relative predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its 
production of oats and potatoes. 


Nova Scotta.—The province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by from 
50 to 105 miles in width, a long, narrow strip of land lying parallel to the Maine and 
New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter province by the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It includes at the north the island of Cape Breton, which is separated from 
the mainland by the narrow strait of Canso. The total area of the province is 21,068 
square miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium 
and Holland. Cape Breton island, south of the main entrance to the gulf of St. 
Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 
miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles. Its area of 3,970 square miles 
encloses the salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with the sea at the north by 
two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peters ship canal. The ridge of 
low mountainous country running through the centre of the Nova Scotia mainland, 
the highest altitude of which is less than 1,500 feet, divides it roughly into two 
slopes. That facing the Atlantic is generally rocky and open to the sweep of 
Atlantic storms, but the other, facing the bay of Fundy and Northumberland 
strait, consists for the most part of fertile plains and river valleys noted for 
general farming and for fruit-farming districts which produce the famous Nova 
Scotian apples. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent har- 
bours many of which provided splendid homes and refuges for the old sail fishing fleets. 


New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared in size to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The 
province is very compact and in shape nearly rectangular, with its depth not greatly 
exceeding its width. The conformation is in general undulating and of low relief. 
In the southeastern half of the province the ground elevation does not generally 
exceed 500 feet above sea-level except for a narrow strip in the south which produces 
the highlands bordering the bay of Fundy east of Saint John. In the northwestern 
half the ground elevation is in general from 500 to 1,000 feet above sea-level and 
reaches its greatest elevation of about 2,690 feet in Northumberland county northeast 
of Grand Falls. The St. John, rising in the sister province of Quebec and the bord- 
ering State of Maine, is a river with many distinctive beauties, while its length of 
nearly 400 miles makes it quite noteworthy as to size. In the northeastern half of 
the province there are very extensive areas of Crown lands still carrying valuable 
stands of merchantable timber. While New Brunswick is essentially a part of the 
mainland, the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and North- 
umberland strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy 
bay at the southwest, provide the province with a very extensive sea-coast. To its 
southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the most important of 
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which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. New Brunswick has 
been called the best watered country in the world; numerous rivers provide access 
to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most attractive 
hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. 


Quebec.—Quebec might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime Provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
and altogether salt water washes the coasts of the province for a length of over 
2,700 miles. Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. Lawrence 
and the International and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends northward 
from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson strait, covering 
over 17° of latitude and an area of 594,534 square miles, about 38 p.c. of which lies 
south of the isotherm of 60°F. mean July temperature.* The combined areas of 
France, Germany and Spain are about 2,600 square miles less than the area of 
Quebec. The conformity of the surface of Quebec is in general that characteristic 
of the Precambrian rocks, being quite even in general but much diversified by minor 
hills and hollows. North of the St. Lawrence the land takes the form of a ridge, 
parallel to the river and rising from sea-level to the Height of Land at an elevation 
of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet and then descending gently again to the sea-level of 
Hudson bay to the northwest; but to the northeast the ridge carries its height to 
end abruptly in the high headlands of Labrador. South of the river, the area is 
comprised of the St. Lawrence Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec which, 
rising to the east, produce the highest elevation in the province, of about 4,200 feet, 
in the Gaspé peninsula. With the exception of the treeless zone extending somewhat 
south of Ungava bay the whole of the province supports a valuable tree growth 
varying from the mixed forest in the southwest to the eastern and northern coni- 
ferous in the areas of higher latitude. Apart from its importance as the threshold 
of Canada and the gateway through which ocean vessels must pass on their way to 
the interior of the continent Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. The 
extensive timber limits of its northern areas form the basis for the great pulp and 
paper industry of the present and the future. Its rivers, many of them as yet 
comparatively unknown, may be harnessed to supply about two-fifths of the electric 
power available in Canada. Its mineral deposits, particularly those of asbestos, 
have long been known for their quality and extent, while more recent developments 
of copper and gold deposits in Rouyn and the neighbouring townships in the western 
part have brought the province up to third place in mineral production in Canada. 
The fisheries of, the St. Lawrence river and gulf are well known. Agriculturally, 
the climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence River valley and the plains of the 
Eastern Townships are eminently adapted to general farming operations. 


Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Although generally re- 
garded as an inland province, Ontario has a fresh-water shore line on the Great 
Lakes of more than 2,362 miles and on the north a salt-water shore line of about 
680 miles with a tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James bay. The 
southernmost point of Ontario, which is also the southernmost point of the Domin- 
ion, is in north latitude 41° 41’—a little further south than the northern boundary of 
the State of California—and its most northern, in north latitude 56° 48’. The total 
area comprised within its limits, of which about 82 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 


*The isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature is generally considered as the northern limit for the 
economic production of cereals. 
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60° F. mean July temperature,* is 412,582 square miles, of which its fresh-water area 
of 49,300 square miles forms the unusually large proportion of 12 p.c. The province 
is over 17,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany together, 
and when compared with the States to the south, Ontario is found to be almost 
equal in extent to the combined areas of the six New England States, together with 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Excepting in the southwestern part, the surface conformity of Ontario is 
influenced by the characteristics of the Precambrian rocks. In northern Ontario a 
large area with elevations of 1,000 feet or over adjoins the north shore of the Great 
Lakes and going north a short distance over the Height of Land the slope descends 
very gently to Hudson bay, which has a wide marginal strip less than 500 feet above 
sea-level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the 
northeastern corner of lake Superior. The whole province supports a valuable 
covering of trees, varying from south to north, from the mixed forest to the eastern 
and northern coniferous. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from 
the distinctively southern conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the very 
different ones of Hudson and James bays. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, 
is the centre of the country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water-power 
resources and its proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many resources 
of its rural. districts are not on this account neglected. Mining is an important 
industry in the Sudbury, Porcupine, and Kirkland Lake districts, the nickel coming 
from the Sudbury field amounting to 90 p.c. of the world production, while as 
regards gold production the province ranks first in Canada. Fruit farming in the 
Niagara district and general farming throughout the entire southern part of the 
province are carried on extensively under unusually favourable conditions, while 
timber, pulp and furs are among the most important products of more northern 
parts. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the Prairie Provinces, and also 
the oldest of them in point of settlement, includes the area between Ontario on the 
east and Saskatchewan on the west. Its southerly limit is the International Bound- 
ary, while its northerly boundary is the 60th parallel of latitude and Hudson bay, 
where its coast of over 400 miles includes the harbour and port of Churchill. The 
total area of Manitoba, of which about 56 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. 
mean July temperature,* is 246,512 square miles—38,246 square miles greater than 
twice the total area of the British Isles. The conformity of the surface of Manitoba 
is quite even; commencing on the north with a strip bordering on Hudson bay 
perhaps 100 miles wide and less than 500 feet in elevation, the surface rises gradually 
towards the west and south. The bulk of the province has an elevation of between 
500 and 1,000 feet, with the greatest height of 2,727 feet attained in Duck mountain, 
northwest of lake Dauphin. East and north of lake Winnipeg the Precambrian 
formation intrudes, producing a rock formation, but the remainder of the province is 
overlain by very fertile soil of great depth. The treeless prairie belt extends into 
the southwest corner of the province, but the greater portion of the developed area 
is in the grove belt, characterized by groves of poplar interspersed with open prairie 
patches; to the north there are great areas of northern mixed forest, blending into 
the northern coniferous, which thin again to some treeless areas along the coast line 
farther north. The province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its southern 
lands being specially adapted to this form of industry. Its northern districts, how- 
ever, are of importance in the production of timber and also contain large mineral 


*See footnote, p. 3. 
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deposits particularly of copper-gold ore. About three-fifths of the area of this 
province is underlain by the Precambrian rocks which have been found so rich in 
minerals in northern Ontario and northern Quebec. 


Saskatchewan.—This central prairie province lies between Manitoba and Alberta; 
it reaches to the International Boundary on the south and its northerly limit is the 
60th parallel of latitude, which divides it from the Northwest Territories. The area, 
of which about 89 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60°F. mean July temperature,* 
is 251,700 square miles, approximating that of Manitoba, and greater by 5,000 
square miles than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. With the 
exception of a point of the Precambrian rocks jutting in from the east at the Height 
of Land, well to the north, and again covering a narrow strip along the northern 
boundary, the whole of the province is overlain by generally fertile soil of great 
depth. The greater part of the developed area in the south is comprised in the great 
treeless prairie belt, fringed to the north with a zone of poplar, interspersed with 
open prairie, which gradually changes into the northern mixed forest covering all 
the northerly parts. Apart from the southern prairies, which are extraordinarily 
smooth, the surface topography is generally of low relief and with a general rising 
slope towards the west. The bulk of the province has a general elevation of between 
1,000 and 2,000 feet, with the maximum elevation of about 4,500 feet on the eastern 
point of the Cypress hills in the southwest corner. The climate is quite different 
from that of Eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps slightly more 
severe features than are encountered in many other parts of the country, but is 
nevertheless most favourable to plant and animal growth. The northern districts, 
abundantly watered by lakes and rivers, are rich in timber resources and have pros- 
pective mineral wealth, while the southern plains include a large portion of the 
wonderful western wheat fields. 

Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east, and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Jts area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, of which about 90 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
66° F. mean July temperature.* The area of the province is over 8,600 square miles 
greater than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Like Saskatche- 
wan, the southern part of the province is comprised in the dry treeless prairie belt, 
changing to the north into a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which 
again gives way to the northern mixed forest covering the northerly parts. The 
Precambrian rocks just touch Alberta at its northeast corner, so that excepting the 
fringe of mountainous country on its western border the whole of the province is 
overlain by arable soil of great depth. Alberta has two marked features: (1) the 
great valley of the Peace river, which has already resulted in the extension of settle- 
ment farther north than in any other part of Canada, and (2) the wonderful grazing 
lands in the foothills district, which, rising sharply on the west, commences the 
ascent which continues to the very peaks of the Rocky mountains. The southern 
half of the province, rising toward the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 
to 4,000 feet; but in the northern half the slope descends until elevations of well 
under 1,000 feet are reached at lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. Mount 
Columbia, with an elevation of 12,294 feet, is the highest point in the province. 
Considerable coal and oil mining are carried on, lumbering is important in the more 
mountainous western parts and in the north, while some ranching is still pursued in 


*See footnote, p. 3. 
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the less populous sections. The climate of Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, 
cooler in summer than more eastern parts of the country and tempered in winter by 
the “Chinook” winds. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, the most westerly province of the Domin- 
ion, comprises an area of 366,255 square miles, slightly more than three times the 
area of the British Isles. The predominant feature of the province is the parallel 
ranges of mountains which cover all of it except the northeast corner and produce 
a conformation characterized by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys, 
many of which are extremely fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed 
agriculture or fruit growing. Apart from the smoother area in the northeast corner 
which extends up from the ‘‘Peace River Block” there is another notably large 
area of smoother terrain in the Stuart Lake district traversed by the Canadian 
National Railways running west from Fort George to Prince Rupert. The highest 
point in the province is Mount Fairweather (15,287 feet). The shore line of the 
Pacific is deeply indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and with wonderful 
scenic aspects. With two ocean ports served by transcontinental railways British 
Columbia is well situated and equipped to carry on trade with the Orient, while 
its great stands of fir, spruce and cedar timber constitute a natural resource of great 
value. The province includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen Char- 
lotte group and Vancouver island; the latter, with an area of about 12,408 square | 
mies, is noted for its temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The 
mines, timber, fisheries and agricultural resources of the province are remarkable 
for their quality and extent. The boundaries of the province extend from Alberta 
on the east to the Pacific ocean and Alaska on the west, and from the International 
Boundary northward to Yukon. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories—The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This 
is over twelve times the area of the British Isles, nearly half the area of the United 
States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and Chile in 
South America. The northern territories are as yet, in parts, unexplored and 
excepting the main through water routes are still in many places unmapped in any 
accurate way. ‘The territories are known to include mighty rivers like the Mac- 
kenzie and the Yukon and great inland bodies of water such as Great Slave and 
Great Bear lakes; but with the present paucity of accurate knowledge the potentiali- 
ties of this great area are at present unknown. The many general indications of 
mineral wealth in the country together with the recent mineral discoveries in the 
Great Bear Lake-Coppermine River area suggest that the future may well reproduce 
the great gold rush to Yukon in 1897. Because a large portion lies within the 
Arctic circle the tendency has been to associate with the Northwest Territories 
thoughts of ice and snow, but as our knowledge is increased the argument steadily 
gains more weight that what have been regarded in the past as the great ‘barren 
lands’ of the north are more appropriately described as our great northern prairies. 
The opening of the port of Churchill, making the Hudson Bay coast of the district of 
Keewatin readily approachable, adds considerably to the transportation facilities, 
which previously have been confined to a regular steamboat summer route down the 
Mackenzie river. In the future it is likely that travel and transport by air will 
have a great influence in the further development of these territories, while a net of 
established radio stations already brings a large area within the realm of quick 
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communication. The production of minerals in Yukon in 19383 was valued at 
$2,041,223, while the value of the production of furs in the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon in the 1932-33 season was $1,241,281. 

Summary of Land and Water Area.—The total land and fresh-water area of 


the Dominion, together with its distribution by provinces and territories, is shown 
in Table 1. 


1.—Land and Fresh-Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, as in 1934.1 


Per cent 
Province or Territory. Land.? mh = Total.? Oo 
; Total Area. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


Pmince sea wardcl sland: 2... acer nek ater ae aa neh 2,184 - 2,184 0-1 
INO EOCOLIA. ad hance Ree eae ee Se am ee nie etter 20,743 325 21,068 0-6 
IN GW METIS WACK... chee muni cern ery Saree ce aseictta srt 27,710 275 27,985 0-8 
NOES GRO 7 SoS Ey A Ane prc mpc nie te oy ORES ae PA eB ORE §23 , 534 71,000 594,534 16-1 
OFS Tea Cee ie AS OO ne ae Ne Seen PT eh Met EEL 363, 282 49,300 412,582 11-1 
ICICLE) OF Trae or ea Pt Brg ie oe ae eo era ec 219,723 26,789 246,512 6-7 
HES CTW aT oh ge NER ant, Bane NG) Cle towen Ses Uc: sgh a Nob leas aie OD Rae 237,975 Is 20 251,700 6-8 
ull Lote ai: baer ole. © te Sah Ae Poe eels Ree Np eR Dae ig nant ST tee Md 248 , 800 6,485 255, 285 6-9 
BNnibisn solu ae eke Coke Seasick ele ciate oo 359,279 6,976 366,255 9-9 
UOT See oe ee OO US Nien AS hth asia 205,346 1,730 207,076 5-6 
Northwest Territories— 

iPS nislinGre eerie atte pee ee AG nee ent cata Oe 546, 532 7,500 554,032 15-0 
ENGEW Hulls PAMeeR eC ede ay sean eee AAD dies ole 218, 460 9,700 228,160 6-2 
NRCG 71S NURI ere cae tae Soke e he Na ie. chase 493 , 225 34,265 527,490 14-2 
CAM AMAR Nie iieee ieee ore em eds 3,466,793 228,070 | 3,694,863 100-0 

1The salt-water areas of Canada are excluded. 2A pproximate. 


Section 1.—Orography. 


The conformation of the present surface of the North American continent 
admits of its apportionment, in Canada, into several orographic divisions. The 
exposed surface of the old Precambrian continent forms one of the largest divisions 
and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archean Peneplain and in its southern 
portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the west con- 
stitutes the Cordilleras, while the mountains of eastern United States, in their con- 
tinuation across the border, form the Appalachian Highland of Eastern Canada. 
The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between the moun- 
tainous area of the west and the great roughened surface of the Canadian Shield. 
The St. Lawrence Lowlands lie between the Laurentian and Appalachian Highlands. 
Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern margin of Hudson 
bay has been referred to as the “clay belt”’. It occupies a part of the basin that 
during the glacial period was submerged and covered with a coating of clay which 
smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying rocks. Since 
its emergence the surface has been but slightly altered by drainage channels cut 
across it. ) 

Orographical maps of Eastern and Western Canada, showing elevations above 
sea-level, will be found on pp. 8 and 10 of this volume. 


Canadian Shield.—The portion of the Precambrian continent whose exposed 
surface still forms a large part of Canada has an area of about two and a half million 
square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago and the eastern 
lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed area occupied by 
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the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley at the outlet of lake 
Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. The southern boundary 
runs from this spur west to Georgian bay, skirts the north shore of Jake Huron and 
sweeps almost around the ancient depressed area occupied by lake Superior. The 
western edge, from the lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg, bears northwest to 
the western end of lake Athabaska, and passes through the basins occupied by 
Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the Arctic ocean east of the Mackenzie 
River delta. In detail, the surface features of the Canadian Shield are irregular, 
but, viewed broadly, it has the conformation of a great plain, depressed toward the 
centre and in the north and slightly elevated along the eastern and southern borders 
where it presents a rather steep outward slope. The general elevation in the eastern 
portion is under 2,000 feet and over the larger part of the plain is about 1,000 feet. 
The highest portion is along the northeastern margin, where it presents a steep face 
to the sea, rising to a maximum altitude of about 5,500 feet. 


Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the 
St. Lawrence northeast of Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form 
the highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region, these hills 
hardly attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising more than 3,500 feet above 
the nearby coast are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of the White 
mountains of New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, the continuity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding and other evi- 
dences of the great earth movements which caused the topography. An additional 
ridge apparently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and although the 
highlands of that province do not attain elevations of even 1,500 feet, the rock 
structure indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote geological 
period. 

St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists of 
a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on the 
west by the Cordilleran Mountain systems, and on the north by the Laurentian 
plateau. This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake Huron, south 
of Georgian bay, having a length of 600 miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. 
To the northeast it becomes reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is 
represented by a narrow plateau or shelf on each side of the St. Lawrence river. 


Great Plains.—A great area, including diverse features, lies to the east of 
the Cordilleras. The portion that is included under the term Great Plains extends 
from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface, forming the Canadian Shield, 
to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the Cordilleras. This area is 
characteristically different from other parts of Canada in that any exposure of 
surface rock is rare. Generally, it is overlain by great depths of soil, through 
which the streams have cut themselves down into deep coulées and the rivers into 
deep wide valleys. Lakes of any considerable extent are infrequent and usually quite 
shallow; in the dry prairie section there are many places where the absorption from 
the broad and shallow bodies of water is so great that they have little or no out- 
flowage and consequently the concentration of mineral salts in the water makes it 
unfit for domestic use. The terrain is generally smooth or gently undulating and 
with elevations of from 600 to 3,500 feet has a general upward slope toward the south 
and west where, rising more sharply in the foothills, the real ascent to the high 
mountains commences. 
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Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more or 
less mountainous. The Andean chain, which extends throughout the length of 
South America and broadens out in the United States has, in Canada, an average 
width of about 475 miles. This region, covering about 530,000 square miles, is the 
most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reaching heights of 10,000 
feet, with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. The mountainous 
tract forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into three parallel bands: a 
series of plateaus and mountains, comprised in the Columbia, Interior, Cassiar, and 
Yukon systems, forming the central part, referred to as the Central Belt; another 
series of parallel ridges east of the central plateaus, formed of fault. rocks and folds 
and including the Rocky and Arctic systems, known as the Eastern Belt; and a 
third division between the plateau country and the Pacific, composed of the Pacific 
and Insular systems, called the Western Belt. 


Table 2 shows the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks exceeding 
11,000 feet in elevation. 
(4 
2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude. 
Note.—The highest mountain in Eastern Canada, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador 
peaks of which rise to about 5,500 feet, is Tabletop mountain (recently re-named Mount Jacques Cartier 


by the Geographic Board of Canada) in N. lat. 48° 59’, W. long. 65° 56’, Gaspé district, Quebec, the 
summit of which is 4,160 feet above sea-level. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 


: ft. © ’ ° , 
Alberta— 
Ml Vajevel hats S00 a rave SR ae ARS RT rd Galak nape 11,874 62 14 117. 36 «~|Rocky Mts. 
PUOKATEQUA As sash sll Made « Hosen hte gee ea aa 11,214 51 59 Le 2 ef 
ANSEUOEHOYCFCITEL?, Sab Pile RM eect CUES SI ee BERD cape A SR 11,870 50 3656 115 42 sf 
PE AL SS) Sg AE SR Oe Ba 2 A 11,452 e207 Thee eh ce 
AS Ten MN oe Cocca salad a toe vie com bd vo ace eae eite wt 11,000 52 06 116 55 a 
Clo) kernal of iil 4S are aera nv BRED ME a Pina ot Rc an 12,294 52 09 Wile(s wi 7aze 4 
LESLIE ea a em ape Rae RR 11,235 51 18 116 «15 ik 
MEU NS cg Oo cassis soph c sop ace vhs 11,060 52 19 117° 00 by 
Pee nmene eee Peete cy. Oe rh waa aap ee 11,902 51 48 116 56 be 
te eed SREP Hat lis kins <4 tag SoG ab dne ohh wd abc wd 11,026 52 33 117 54 “ 
ERG Oe ain RR ae, Bh A at 11,135 pl 34 116 «615 Mg 
Pe oe SSS Sega ahs Ge an RR ee 2 are 11,457 51 20 116° 1:17 ry 
SEES. dt LAR aa Ean Ny ieee ES TE 11,316 50 32 115 12 is 
LOSE 8 As US Saeae i le lei Bie, hia ecna et M 11,400 52 10 117-30 a 
LESS. ST UR oleae Rela eat ial la ahah Reel SA 11,500 52 13 LEAL “ 
1 bgt e8 LE erat 8 ya ig a a il ea a oe SP 11,495 51 58 11706 < 
Pas iraye es SE RAE OAT GR: 11,230 51 22 116 17 af 
emoalot reins: 033 6 Sa) Se eed Re ae S: 11,150 50 52 115 39 5 
prior ong last, me vrdad., de ceecras etic tte uas tied tees 11,174 50 438 115 20 te 
PLC MMT STING pest doa et ToT Nerf any oss Auauaed hs otsuel eda, axsionetiol 11,346 52 11 LA ete t 
ITS ASR ee ae ER, < cae oe ee 11,320 52 15 117° 29 “i 
1 OTSSE GT PH Wl IN GO IE) Gig a a aire rte ee Ne 11,636 51 21 1146 15 si 
Mea ee aac val Senate inc fe ANG a ORE a an “ 
OE AEC A 11,365 | 61 23 | 116 18 “ 
men ole Cention aque Lee ek 11,000 | 51 58 | 116 45 “ 
Me plomies ie, di: Sad. nls joutee (aswies 9 11,170 | 52 18 | 117 25 “ 


1This peak is on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
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2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude—con. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation.| N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
ft. o ’ o a 
British Columbia— 
DEAT eyo A IO oe BOP ry Ob ER GES ae na Re 11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky Mts. 
BUVICOM ee Oe eis D aw 5 ee OE IE. 11,507 52 03 1173220 << s 
Cl emenGeau rte cee ees es eee Oe eS 12,001 - - - - y 
CHOWN oe oe eee eer en. ee ee aa oe 11,500 RBS. PAP 119 26 es 
DOI PHING Serco tk ike eee ae ae cers 11,076 50 628 116 ©25 |Selkirk Mts. 
Hair weathers... otc os acne eee oer crete ane nce 15,287 58 54 137 31_—s«| St. EliasMts. 
Lei etch ccs eae Mapeta Ss a a re Bain toa As DA At tab had one 11,342 50 29 116 «©27 «=|Selkirk Mts. 
GOOdSIT eee eke crs late ere Roles see sated 11,676 fl abe 116 24 |Rocky Mts. 
TAS GPa rts Mi cae elantt stone RE eae 11,113 51 09 117. 25 {Selkirk Mts. 
ELUD OR role a alee ei aes Meany let oce alee Serareenene 11,051 il op 116 «18 = 
PIMITINDOM Mette hci c cles a eitearete rahe selene hake (hina eer 11,217 50 3=24 116 32 |Rocky Mts. 
KIN OG COT LO: ake heey me ee oe tae eee 11,226 50 ©6336 115 24 
HROSDIONG ENA «ide oe cot aeinies velco oaiee ee oe ee eens 11,240 538 05 119 07 _ 
PUOWSOM ae. ines aera Co hacks UN iia oe 12,972 RRte Oy 119 08 A 
ROO CE ttenisie tert Ce WCB ECOG R Gee ra 12,860 58 59 137 30 |St.EliasMts. 
SEINAINE Ha oa SIRE Baie ree LIMA a acess tebtoeea eon aaa 11,013 51 09 117 24 |Selkirk Mts. 
Sir/Aloxanderi5.e2cts co eae eet Ce eee 11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky Mts. 
SIP SANGLOLU cle eh Mae edie La oe ee 11,590 51 39 117 52 {Selkirk Mts. 
Theselmet ss Westen eee ee ener eee 11,160 Say all 116 20 |Rocky Mts. 
NIE Ke Vo UhsYoa v0) arenes tec ane HO o OBE ROIS aaker Tom Beco 13,260 ibe Bs 125 16 |Coast Mts. 
Whitehorn....... PI a ANE the oR IAM n! pith ee tall: 11,101 GRA Oe: 119 16 |Rocky Mts. 
Yukon—? : 
ATV OTSLONO cesctiiatisi cus crete oie sob Aes eae erica eee 14,500 60 21 139 02 |St.EliasMts. 
(AUGUSTA Raster ie koleurein eta ase eee ie eae eee ease 14,070 60 18 140 28 ie 
1 Yeh hyo Payee Pe RN ENDED attics tute ate) Wee OR TUR Ee et a 11,375 60 19 1407731 oe 
] BYeo dots) os eM H AN CMR Doar Pan ar Os Baan te Cony clea SH at 12,625 60 38 139 47 on 
Grove) free ap tinia & FUL 1 Satay Amer Ro ET tae co tra ae oA cr 13,760 60 10 139 59 ef 
OAT OER EY camry fears ee arte eee eR A el aL LT ee 13,250 - - - = 
ub bard ea oe t,o Bape nace eee ce mM gue aie 14,950 61 16 140 «53 s 
JOANNEOELE eee sale se eee PAV VTE 11, 700 60 20 140 43 ue 
PEST Peace ee Bete rata ere pee canteen tine hn game eT atmo ra 17,130 60° +35 140 39 By 
NGO ATEN in st TOE ae deve Deen ee i er Pen ae tt en 19,850 60 35 140 «21 oe 
DRI CATIIEY Rae cae ee eae ees Oe ee caithe Sete dey ee eee 17,150 61 Ol 140 8 es 
Malaspina cetcete ccc men eee APU lates Caran pres fe 12,150 60 19 140 34 “ 
MCAT ERR era rene ter ede ee ie ne aay pe ae 14,400 60 36 140 13 - 
ING WLOMYER eee ee DREN Te oe ee 13,811 60 19 140 52 ph 
Sts Hilins evant theotcces sama tte enter nase Sle hee 18,008 60 18 140 57 oe 
Steele ser ty cee ee tic ee oe ceae®, Shin ae aren ote pie 16,644 61 06 140 19 yy 
Strickland circ ces ae ee FM 13,818 61 14 140 45 5 
VANCOUV OR Hosoi eee en ea 15,696 60 21 130mn42 se 
Wralshiva Si eters cei iaicte ere se ars ee ee baphegee sore teats 14,498 61 00 140 00 os 
WOO tei iio Sintra eee creda ET Cee Mier Acree nd 15,885 Olas 140 31 OY 


1This peak is on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 
2The enumerated peaks in Yukon are on or near the Yukon-Alaska Boundary. 


Section 2.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most 
remarkable geographic features, but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. The fresh-water area of 228,070 square miles is unusually large, con- 
stituting over 6 p.c. of the total area of the country. The Great Lakes, with the 
St. Lawrence river, form the most important system of waterways on the continent 
and one of the most notable fresh-water transportation routes in the world. Their 
value in facilitating the cheap and speedy shipment of grain from the Prairie Prov- 
inces cannot be overestimated. These lakes never freeze over, but usually most of 
their harbours are closed by ice about the middle of December and remain frozen 
over until the end of March or the beginning of April. 


Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(524,900 square miles), the Hudson Bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Pacific (887,300 
square miles), the Arctic (1,290,000 square miles) and the Gulf of Mexico (12,365 
square miles). Table 3 indicates the drainage areas of the more important rivers. 
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3.—Drainage Basins of Canada. 

Nots.—Owing to overlapping and to the fact that minor basins are omitted, the totals of each drainage 
basin do not represent an addition of the drainage areas as given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indi- 
cated by indentation of thenames. The Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the Prairie 
Provinces drained by the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


Area Area 


Drainage Basin. rained, Drainage Basin. Drained. 
Atlantic Basin. sq. miles. Hudson Bay Basin—concluded. sq. miles. 
ETO sn oe me cee coco .s 6 adeskvaip aus. o.0% DAOC Chil te scace wit ae es trash cha chances woke 115,500 
UEC AA CG NS Caw Musee os eT in ees BL DOO MISRZAN weve sce des Mabe Kekmuashite coe 32,700 
St. een oF AST 5 Ba Rk nd eer ae 309,500 || Dubawnt........... s fayeatcheta es ciate kt ass 58,500 
SPATE Sata latory Wik ale Siw ore siehain phates 2 <) 35,900 wy 
Biarlon ce 16,200 Sead i sts sais] > 45488, 008 
Reins popu Sevan tis ST Wakou,acic, yRevee? Maes nate wa 145, 800 
Cite Treen ee koe Se 56. 700 IRorcupmertcs.. seen IR Ee aa 24, 600 
du Liavre ciel SL Asst Bye Je ae. AS Ao 3'500 Stewart. oeeek ace oe Sik 'n clole tere eye eravesehets 21,900 
RAR Sent aly 5. HF Sen Ls wae Hk : Pelliy sine nile wae WOR esto lootes homens t 21,300 
MG ATAMEA eee te cine, ct 9,100 ice 35° 100 
EL ea lpn eae ee renee 524,900 petals beeen e ene ene e eee en ee ena es ae bs 
; Hudson Bay Basin. Taku Seve vevasevewassoceseeneeessenuac 5, 572 1 
TELM or Sd he ee Oe cht 
Th GN ae Mev enta cet ts ice | weae aa 
Rastmain Me GS SIC Cen ys es 25 : 500 BPASCr/ Lhe) Vee Pee Ree Fao te 89,7651 
Duels lee omefaleiete cists sisi ste @ tise! se eierer create. 6. e%s Ds Thompson 92° 1621 
olay River ac apes tr 2s PA ote rd a Masta a ae Pee 18°9751 
Not STEERS gece ned ee cae 29° 800 West Road (Blackwater) a tacceanceeeteet 4,5781 
Monin AeA OS EOE PGi a ae aa te 42. 100 Quesnel eoeeees eee te a a a 4, 6591 
7 Abitibi PO IESG OMS aoe 11 : 300 Chilcotinis eens ek ck eee se ee haeeeayete 7,622! 
S25 a8 Uk gis ee ae gaan ee eae : Columbia eiioue eee t tisicase beie ten cores 39,7221 
ASHEN Re arn cre AM ORE AOS eT RANE 10, 600 Koo tonay ves ete 145091 
Albanyci.. +. Peas Ue ghtatse overcoat 59, 800 Raney mee gual pia ana 5’ 9981 
Kenogami 20, 700 K 1 sovereersoseoereccoe seers 3" 133 A 
Attawapiskas 18,700 is ae a : acne VARREC ERE Oa F ant 
bean oes e 24, 100 athead cot ereeres OCC ss 02008 620 : 
evern........ 38,600 | tathead.............0. ea aeons ‘Eby eee 
ea Rector ere hee & Actions sos aint wade y ane 000 Total ec seo ee once 387,300 
CUS Oye mane Rated SAO IR Ces Srey 370, 800 B 
Winnipeg. 0.0.00... .eeeeeeee eee eees 44,000 | Back....... got ES cite: 47,500 
Ennglish......0- +s seee esses eset sees 20,800; PF Conperming.<..c.gaes «seve ested oe edeis 29, 100 
Red... i sece eee se erence teen eee ees Bae A00 1 Mackenzie... :c.scxe cosa 08s 2404 acolo 682, 000 
Assiniboine..........+.+ssseee sees, AL IRS PCE DEES See Aa ne ae 100, 700 
SAaskatGheOwan.... capaci ose den waves 158, 800 Diyas Sedo atien owt a. as 25.700 
North Saskatchewan.........<.... DONT Ebasca et ke ee 117. 100 
South Saskatchewan............... OHOU EA thabiaka: (cles testo cles 58, 909 
Beaune ene on. Fo Saal: 18, 300 PG tAVee Hotta tive th 1,290, 000 
a liigeeere nie alee lh eee sodaa 22. 8,900 Gulf of Mexico Basin.......... 12,365 


1 Added or revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


The St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers 
of Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. 
Lawrence river and its tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence River 
system. The Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United 
States and connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels 
to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of:the Dominion as far as Fort 
William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake Superior, pri.stically half 
way across the continent. The present waterway provides a draught of 30 feet 
as far as Montreal, 14 feet through the remainder of the St. Lawrence river and 20 
feet on the Great Lakes. 

Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway of 
the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 
lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, drains a 
great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the Mackenzie 
river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, follows the 
northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic ocean, its waters 
having traversed in all a distance of 2,514 miles. The Yukon river, after draining a 
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great part of the Yukon Territory, flows northward through Alaska into the Behring 


sea after a course of 1,765 miles. 


The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and Stikine rivers 


flow into the Pacific ocean after draining the western slopes of the mountains of 


British Columbia. 


Table 4 gives the lengths of the principal rivers with their 


tributaries, classified according to the course taken by their waters. 


4,.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 
Norr.-—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 


rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


River. Miles. 

Flowing into the Atlantic Gcean. 
Natashkwan (to Labrador boundary)...... 160 
FOUTAING om eokicw Gee ncerstera net ee Cee soe 270 
IME OTSTO NE Oe ers orc axe siayatnatere succes Rails whekere sc 210 
INGA UCTIG. ann cere ern oie lala evo anelare teeracemreroeetere 130 
OHE:= CLOT Oh erat Denne aire OM CREAT ngs ie 399 
Mi sies rin CH cre aces Sc: tocar ons seme ato erect 135 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..| 1,900 
Mami KIA SATION =; 2 cce eaves ccm ain rtean ora 310 
OER LOM I Se crvts a ccae wee Croats CELIO troare etek 270 
IBErsiimisM@ne css ch base tes eo ne rae 240 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)......... 405 
Peribon kaw. 2 ees ont eee tees alors eos 280 
IMASHASSING. Mi peice can crow cies ee een 185 
Ashuapmuchuan... .2)<nees sen oer Sioa 165 
WRATdISrE Rock Cae oirale cease arses 120 
SEPM AULT COdeas nate eee et iene pneereeee 325 
VE AE GaWVAMEN remanence te mesrtrntire slic orien 100 
DU Er AN CIS aac cis acl ohere cieiose ret cay alee 165 
RICH ELCWN tna soleciaais tet area aes dette Sree 210 
OLtLaWAM ee atl air ose cen ane ek nar 696 
INOnG Htece mes hein cela cca et cee Rene 70 
NU OUSPO Am ecd Hes sh ecioheacehs coh eee le «rete 115 
ey INGEIOMN Says aictetons ureter nares 60 
CUMELOVT Cail a cai ine sae ee 205 
(GaAtINGAU och cen aioe ee Oe ah: 240 
Wowlonge Fates Na cine eens eel as 135 
EP ATL OIG Faswrars stom se eyo ween mote 80 
SOULE N ATION sana ae moreno 90 
IMASBISSIDD. belo neineete Mitac aes Teese 105 
WEA WAS KA es cern cnvle sear Ate Has eee 130 
IEEE Neh kee ce One ooo tas 95 
INFO IED ays Sestceie SR acter VA ead eA 60 
ATEITC) ats 5 ie ER Ge Pe Ne Ape OER ae La Der 150 
COP INEL Seat Aretha eect salt ee ae eee ee 165 
ACTVAITL GSieteed Posteroercecier emer teen a an een nina Tae 163 
French (to head of Sturgeon)............. 180 
SCUPS EOIN: Sie nies oie ane rere eee 110 
SPANISH eres ue UR eens Seem crer tunes 153 
WISSISSAG TERRI cers tna i en ener ee 140 
"Th éssall Onabereckeas-s eaten eae eee 40 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika).......... 130 

cae into Hudson Bay. 

Ns lec scteee ame SORE R Le me 8 5 he enh Age ane GR 300 
N eR KtolaikesWinnipee)jen sccm ies eee 400 
INelson’(to head ofmBow).. ere. eee) cette 1,600 
Red (to head of lake Traverse).......... 355 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)............... 545 
IASSINIDONG eet. atk ee Ree hee 590 
SS OUTISE ceiec te desc ethan act Ane rey oer 450 
QirA poeller, ee ae oe, eee erie 270 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)........... 475 
HUNBISHe cents seas eee ae eee 330 
Saskatchewan (to bead of Bow).......... 1,205 
North Saskatchewan.................. 760 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).. 865 
ON BSc ETRE HA Se aeane ae 315 
BOUL Uaeretecerar steve ie oa tha heres Demeter tee ae ees 180 
Red ID GSriGhk. iecite rec tee eee 385 
hunch] Waeeeac esto. mes oie ur ee res 1,000 
BGS VET ee asthe cyclers Te eee fae PAN Soe mes 305 
Ta. arid Coren: act: Ci he a pn ey, 455 
Diba wits certmac isk: tee eva oe ee 580 
SeVern energy eri. tee ete iat 5 meee ee 420 
Wilhiskee vate cee or oo nye hunt avant ape 295 
ATER WADIB KE Ga. coe Reser e Rhee tae ee ate 465 


River. Miles. 
Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 
Albany (to head of Cat river)............. 610 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)............ 340 
Mattagamiin a dae vcs eee tee 275 
MA DIED Io ede he otters oR cae aoe ae eras 340 
Missinaibils.ocew.« actec cto tate «crs pay Cone 265 
IV ArTiGanaw es Sonate eo aed ee ae eee 250 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 400 
Was Wadi ihc: Peis cs aren aoe recete nea raring 190 
FLUDER Ge uatonteh 3 Uo teone See eee 380 
eee PE SS OL Ace aE eG SMe othe 375 
my ct esha ans ‘a alaever slopave Leterme als ve a crane avers eseee 520 
Gee Whaley eens mete ere eae 365 
1 cs) pi PER rs Ar oe in At Ween IEA RCN th oc 295 
Koxksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 535 
Keantapiskauvyey cn ccna see mers cei enrea 445 
GCOree Fao 5s MORE: tebe segs oe eee 365 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 
Goltimibia (total) s.45..s0 ene ar ee eee 1,150 
Columbia (in:Canada)):... sacs. seen eos 4591 
WOOtenay.....4 acs saunese ose ac een ee 4071 
Kootenay (in Canada).............:-++- 2761 
PEACE ois 2 ue sae ee Oe a ee 8501 
Thompson (to head of Norta Thompson) 3041 
INoréh Thompsons so asc ae eee 2101 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap) 2061 
@hileotinas sk sorce tose eee 1461 
West Road (Blackwater)............... 1411 
IN@CRAKO: caten piece ae ae at cche ayn renee 2871 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood)......... 2581 
PORCUPINE yeis-os Seesaro tie ae cee ie er 525 
SCONE oi cconsPoicie ois hoere rw Rha 2g ee i 3601 
Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek)...... 1601 
ASS Bata. toe are otbiche cvciahetel a erase eral al alah et ach erro 2361 
SS GT GITIG art cert cnctesev eaves tiara an ead A eear orators Rar 335 
AU ESS) FPS SIAN IR AI Nap te A Se RAE Se BEL 8 260 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)........ , 165 
Yukon (int. boundary to head of Nisutlin) 655 
Stewart. on Mae ik cae ak een ae eee eke 320 
White sco5 tec, soho eat oh eee ee 185 
NN dacs cine Met RO Ree ccn sled ew I Sc uh, Sky 330 
Macmillan 200 
OWES ic. oce kaise. tats die bale elses. < auanatOnatae are 338 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean. 
AMGlersOns 2 oo teres heat eet eee 465 
FROr tO canjcsiteoie tee Ait och eee eee 275 
Mackenzie (to head OL Binlayne ens eee 2,514 
POLE I, Sash ieg ie hos ee te een eee 365: 
PAT CLIC UTR Cicer cane rrsim croc sttncners ne mie ena 230 
WILY Ace ke Cae Oe Dee ae ete etree 200 
Wists Mises See toutes ee be Soares 570 
Ore Nel soni. sete cide maa eee 260 
poushuNahannix “eee menace ase 250 
Petitotoius teste tos clean ain 260 
Athabaskan: c saee cake oe ae ote are 765 
Rembinatciehscs ate cotaetneeen eer 210 
al i ATO rte MB OS SU ARIS Sure 258 
eae BRIER SSeS ORG Ee Lee ee 350 
Penne (to head of Finlay) cers Seer heres 1,054 
inlay Ws An sts ARO ee een 250 
Parau. Gace ee te eee 145 
NOK eet Sas Reet ene teere eee 245 
Mittle Smoky. esse weeks eee aoe 185 
Coppermine ncmenite tines ISAc oD area 525 
Back... 08 Cpa ee Sees ck ees CA. 4 517 605 


1 Added or revised since the publication of the 1983 Year Book. 
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The Great Lakes.—Table 5 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation above 
sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. Particularly notable 
are the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake St. Clair and lake Erie. 


5.—Areas, Elevations and Depths of the Great Lakes. 


: Elevation 
Lake. Length. Breadth. eee Area. above 
cil Sea-level. 
miles miles. feet square feet 
miles. 

SUDERION bee co cts Aww tic teseaceuMan errs 4 383 160. 1,180 31,810 602-29 
MTS AP AMER cae ht Meith nec cig a eree oie cneis's oom e 320 118 870 22,400 581-13 
EI tipen maaeren emia irtrceh et cars ineeisecihe hes 247 101 750 23,010 581-13 
rh tht OA ENGR peck nearer baa esp ME a a a a 26 24 vd 460 575-62 
ADRAC cGee Poesia aves Jateves evn! 0 ee iste os aTene a; Soe ae 8a 241 57 210 9,940 572-52 
MDE IO eG. timo o etn asiicasl etek 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


Lake Superior, with an area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the international boundary between Canada and the 
United States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and 
Ontario, only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is 
Canadian, while the whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. The 
total length of the St. Lawrence waterway, from the head of the St. Louis river in 
Minnesota to Pointe-des-Monts at the entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 
1,900 miles. The tributaries of the St. Lawrence, several of which have themselves 
important tributaries, include the Ottawa river, 696 miles long, the St. Maurice 
river, 325 miles long, and the Saguenay (to head of Peribonka), 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes, there are large bodies 
of inland water in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal 
lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned: in Quebec, lake Mistassini 
(840 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,590 square miles); in Manitoba, 
lake Winnipeg (9,398 square miles), lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square miles) and lake 
Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake 
(2,444 square miles); in Saskatchewan and Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,762 square 
miles). All these are within the boundaries of the provinces as at present constituted 
and are exclusive of lakes situated in the Northwest Territories, the largest of which 
are Great Bear lake (11,660 square miles) and Great Slave lake (11,170 square 
miles) in the district of Mackenzie. 


Table 6 gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada by provinces, with the area 
of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delimitation of the pro- 
vinces as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. V, cc. 32, 40 and 45). 


6.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 


Province and Lake. Area. Province and Lake. Area. 
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1 Added or revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 
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6.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—continued. 
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1 Added or revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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6.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—concluded. 
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1 Added or revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


Section 3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the numerous unsurveyed and little known areas of the Arctic regions, 
the fringe of both large and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, together 
with the islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. Of the Arctic islands, 
but little need be said. They are known to be of vast extent, Baffin, Victoria and 
Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 201,600, 80,450 and 75,024 square 
miles in area respectively, but Banks, Devon, Southampton, Somerset, Prince of 
Wales, Melville and Axel Heiberg are also of considerable size. Their economic 
possibilities, beyond scattered deposits of coal and other minerals, have not been 
established. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception of Vancouver island 
and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western coast of British Col- 
umbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the province. Vancouver 
island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, covering an area of about 
12,408 square miles; the mountain range which forms its backbone rises again to 
form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These islands figure largely in 
the mining, lumbering and fishing industries of the West. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 


the Magdalen group (included in the province of Quebec) and the islands of Grand 
87473—2 
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Manan and Campobello (part of the province of New Brunswick) in the bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,970 and 
Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands are 
important, while agriculture on Prince Edward island and mining on Cape Breton 
are among the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Islands group in the St. 
Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more important islands of 
the inland waters. 


PART II.—GEOLOGY. 
Section 1.—Geology of Canada.* 


The outstanding feature of Canadian geology is the. vast area underlain by 
formations of Precambrian age. These occupy nearly the whole of Canada east of 
a line joining lake Winnipeg and Great Bear lake with the exception of the Mari- 
time Provinces, the extreme southern parts of Ontario and Quebec, and a part of 
Ontario adjacent to the southern coast of Hudson bay. The Precambrian rocks are 
the oldest rocks exposed on the earth’s surface, and the vast area which they underlie 
is one that has probably existed as a land mass throughout longer periods than any 
other part of Canada. 


These ancient formations extend, with gentle sloping surface, in almost all 
directions beneath a mantling series of nearly flat-lying sedimentary rocks of Palzo- 
zoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic age. ‘These little disturbed sediments occupy southern 
Quebec, southern Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and the Northwest Territories. 
Some of them were at one time of much wider extent and covered part or all of the 
Precambrian area. 


Towards the Atlantic and Pacific coasts the Paleozoic and later sediments, 
together with the older rocks on which they rest and assemblages of volcanic rock, 
are intensely folded and faulted, forming the Appalachian system of mountains 
on the east and the great Cordillera, comprising nearly all of British Columbia 
and Yukon, on the west. 


Subsection 1.—Topography. 


The present topography of Canada is the temporary outward expression of 
a half continent which is subject to unceasing change. It is the result of the opera- 
tion of geological processes at the surface of the earth or at depth throughout hun- 
dreds of millions of years. It derives from the injection of igneous rock masses 
in liquid form beneath the surface, the ejection of lavas and volcanic fragmental 
material, the deposition of sediments, the folding and faulting of rock formations, 
and the disintegration of solid rocks and transportation of the products of disin- 
tegration by surface agencies. The slow rising and sinking of broad continental 
land masses and the upheaval and subsequent gradual levelling of mountain ranges 
are involved. 


The great area in Eastern Canada underlain by rocks of Precambrian age is 
known as the Canadian (or Precambrian) Shield or the Laurentian Plateau. It 
may be regarded as a subdued plateau or perhaps, more strictly speaking, a pene- 
planated surface that has been rejuvenated by Pleistocene glaciation and uplift. 


*By Wyatt Malcolm, M,A., Geological Survey, Ottawa, 
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Its average elevation probably does not exceed 1,500 feet, and, except in the north- 
east, there are few areas that exceed 2,000 feet. In general, the surface slopes 
gently to the surrounding plain and there are long stretches of the boundary in 
which there is no marked difference of elevation between the Precambrian Shield 
and the adjacent Paleozoic plain; there are other long stretches in which there is 
an abrupt rise of several hundred feet above the plain or the sea. The greatest 
known elevations are in the eastern part of Baffin island and along the coast of 
northern Labrador. Peaks of the Torngat mountains of Labrador have elevations 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. The coast is one of the boldest and most rugged 
in the world, with nearly vertical cliffs rising 1,000 to 2,000 feet in height. Though 
the Canadian Shield is an area of low relief and has a remarkably even sky line, 
the surface is generally rugged with successions of rocky hills 100 to 200 feet high. 
Occasional exceptions occur in which there is a relief of several hundred feet, as in 
the hills on the north shores of lake Huron and lake Superior. The area is dotted 
with lakes, large and small, of irregular outline and with numerous islands. They 
are rock basins that spill their waters from one to another by streams with rapids 
and falls. In an area of 250 square miles in western Ontario that cannot be con- 
sidered exceptional, aerial surveys have shown that there are 700 lakes. ‘There 
are well-defined deep trenches like that occupied by lake Timiskaming, related to 
faulting or other structural features. The Saguenay river flows in a trench that 
descends to more than 800 feet below sea-level, and lake Superior, the largest body 
of fresh water on the face of the earth, fills a basin in the Canadian Shield that 
reaches about 400 feet below sea-level. 


Extending south and west from the Canadian Shield and limited on the east 
by the Appalachian Mountain system and on the west by the western Cordillera 
of America, is the great North American plain. The northeastern part of this plain 
occupies southern Ontario south of a line extending from Georgian bay to the east 
end of lake Ontario, that part of eastern Ontario lying between the Ottawa and 
St. Lawrence rivers, and the part of Quebec lying adjacent to the St. Lawrence 
between Montreal and Quebec. ‘The part of the plain west of the Canadian Shield 
is of wide extent, and stretches northward to the Arctic ocean between a line approxi- 
mately joining lake Winnipeg, lake Athabaska, Great Slave lake and Great Bear 
lake on the east, and the foothills of the Rocky mountains on the west. 


Although these areas are but parts of one great plain and are disconnected 
in Canada only because the Canadian Shield happens to project across the Inter- 
national Boundary in a narrow belt east of lake Ontario and in a wide zone between 
lake Huron and the lake of the Woods, they will, for convenience of treatment, be 
considered separately. Those parts lying in the basin of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes have been designated the St. Lawrence Lowlands, while the western 
area has been named the Interior Plains. 


The part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands lying in the eastern angle of Ontario 
and in Quebec south of Montreal, and extending down the St. Lawrence, is com- 
paratively flat and lies less than 500 feet above sea-level. On the lower St. Law- 
rence it is greatly narrowed by the near approach of the Appalachian system to the 
Canadian Shield. The part lying adjacent to lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron is of 
less even surface, has its greatest elevation of over 1,700 feet south of Georgian bay, 
and slopes rather gently to the Great Lakes. A striking topographical feature is 
the Niagara escarpment. This is an eastward-facing escarpment having a height 
of 250 to 300 feet and extending from the Niagara peninsula northwest to Bruce 
peninsula, 
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The Interior Plains region is in general a rolling country with broad undula- 
tions and a slope eastward and northward of a few feet per mile, descending from 
an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet near the mountains on the west to less than 1,000 
feet at its eastern border. The elevation of the Canadian Pacific Railway at Calgary 
is 3,439 feet and at Winnipeg 772 feet. The rolling character of the area is relieved 
by several flat-topped hills—erosion remnants rising hundreds of feet above the 
surrounding country, by flat areas that formed the beds of lakes of considerable 
extent, and by deeply incised river valleys. A striking feature is the broken escarp- 
ment of western Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan, marking the rise of 400 to 
1,000 feet from the Manitoba lowland to the upland of the west. A lowland of 
considerable extent stretches for some distance into Ontario and Manitoba from the 
south shore of Hudson bay. 


The Arctic archipelago consists of large islands, many of which rise prominently 
from the sea as sloping table lands while others are comparatively low. 


The Appalachian and Acadian regions occupy practically all that part of 

Canada lying east of the St. Lawrence, with the exception of the lowland west of a 
line joining Quebec city and lake Champlain. The Appalachian region is a con- 
tinuation northward into the province of Quebec of three chains of the Appalachian 
system of mountains. The most westerly of these ranges stretches northeast into 
Gaspé peninsula, where it forms flat-topped hills over 3,000 feet high. Mount 
Jacques Cartier or Tabletop mountain has an elevation of 4,350 feet. The Acadian 
region, which includes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
is an alternation of uplands and lowlands. The northwest part of New Brunswick is 
an upland with hills and ridges rising to 2,500 feet or higher. Adjacent to the bay 
of Fundy is a series of ridges rising in places to an elevation of 1,200 feet or more. 
Between these two New Brunswick uplands, which converge towards the south- 
west, is a lowland forming the whole eastern part of the province. This lowland 
extends east so as to include Prince Edward island, the western fringe of Cape Breton 
island and the mainland of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid mountains, which 
have an elevation of 800 to 1,000 feet. South of them lies a long narrow lowland 
stretching from Chedabucto bay to Minas basin and along the Cornwallis-Annapolis 
valley between North and South mountains. South of this is a highland sloping to 
the Atlantic coast and having an elevation at its bighest part of about 700 feet. 
The northern part of Cape Breton island is a tableland 1,200 feet high, with its 
central part rising to an elevation considerably in excess of this, one point at the 
headwaters of Clyburn and Cheticamp rivers being 1,747 feet above sea-level. 


The Cordilleran region, the mountainous area bordering the Pacific, extends 
northward from the United States through Canada into Alaska, and embraces 
nearly all of British Columbia and Yukon, and the western edge of Alberta and 
the Northwest Territories. The eastern part of the Cordillera is occupied by the 
Rocky mountains. They consist of overlapping chains with peaks rising to heights 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. They extend northwest and fall away towards the Liard 
river. North of this river the mountains with a similar trend lie 100 miles farther 
east and are known as the Mackenzie mountains. The western part of the Cor- 
dillera is occupied by the Coast range and the mountains of Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte islands. The Coast range cises to heights of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. Between 
the Rocky mountains and the Coast range lies a vast plateau system having eleva- 
tions of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and cut by deep river valleys. The plateau region merges 
into rugged mountain ranges as it approaches the Rocky mountains; it also breaks 
into mountains in northern British Columbia, but becomes subdued to a plateau 
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again in Yukon. A striking feature of the Cordillera is the deep trench that lies 
immediately to the west of the Rocky mountains, extends northwesterly from the 
International Boundary into Yukon and is occupied by the head waters of the 
Kootenay, Columbia and Fraser rivers, and tributaries of the Peace and Liard 
rivers. 


Subsection 2.—Geology. 


Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield is underlain by rocks of Precambrian 
age. These consist of series of sedimentary and volcanic formations and igneous 
intrusives of great variety. ‘They were subjected to mountain-building processes, 
folded, crushed and metamorphosed, and the mountains were reduced nearly to 
their present level before the earliest Palzeozoic sediments were deposited. The Pre- 
cambrian period was probably of greater duration than all the subsequent geological 
periods taken together. 


Geologists do not agree on the main subdivisions of the Precambrian forma- 
tions. There is one great unconformity, which represents a long period of erosion, 
and which divides the stratified rocks into two groups, the earlier group consisting 
of a great mass of volcanics with associated sedimentary rocks and the later group 
consisting more fully of sediments. The earlier group is greatly folded and altered; 
the later group has in general been less disturbed and altered. 


In the earlier group the most important series is the Keewatin. The Keewatin 
consists essentially of lava flows accompanied in many places by tuffs and basic 
intrusives, and includes iron formation, which frequently is made up of thin layers of 
chert-like quartz, alternating with quartzose layers holding magnetite or hematite or 
both. Sedimentary rocks consisting of conglomeratic, sandy and slaty strata are 
frequently associated with the volcanics and are, in places, of considerable thickness 
and extent. ‘They may underlie the volcanics, like the Couchiching of the Rainy 
Lake area; they may be interbedded with the volcanics, like the Doré formation 
of Michipicoten; or they may overlie the volcanics, like the Timiskaming formation 
of northeastern Ontario and western Quebec. Between the volcanics and overlying 
sediments of northeastern Ontario and western Quebec there is an unconformity 
that is regarded by some geologists as of major importance. The early Precambrian 
formations occupy numerous areas of various sizes up to several hundred square 
miles in western Quebec, northern Ontario, eastern and central Manitoba, and to a 
less degree in Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 


The later Precambrian formations consist in a large measure of sedimentary 
rocks—conglomerates, quartzites and slates. In an area lying immediately north 
of lake Huron and stretching northeast to beyond lake Timiskaming lies a succession 
of sediments known as the Huronian. These consist of: (a) the Bruce series, made 
up of conglomerates, quartzites and impure dolomitic limestone with an aggregate 
thickness of 2,700 to 12,000 feet; and (b) the Gowganda series, made up of boulder 
conglomerate and other materials probably of glacial origin, overlain by quartzite 
and calcareous quartzite, with an aggregate thickness of 12,000 feet. An erosion 
interval of considerable time intervened between the deposition of these two series. 
These strata are undulating with gentle dips except on the north shore of lake Huron 
and eastward, where they stand at high angles and represent the core of an ancient 
mountain range that probably flanked the southern edge of the continent. 


North of lake Superior the later Precambrian rocks are represented by a group 
of nearly flat-lying sediments known as the Kaministikwan group. This group 
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embraces: the Animikie series of conglomerate, iron formation, and shale; the Sibley 
series of conglomerate, sandstone, limestone, and tuff; and the Osler series of lavas, 
conglomerate, sandstone and tuff. 


In northwestern Manitoba the Precambrian formations are separated by an 
unconformity into an earlier Wekuskoan group of lavas and sediments and a later 
group of Missian sediments. Farther north in the Canadian Shield, the areas under- 
lain by the complex of altered volcanics and sediments of early Precambrian age 
are fewer and smaller and are found on Great Slave lake, Great Bear lake, Ferguson 
river, and at Cape Smith and a few other places. 


Strata, presumably of late Precambrian age, are known to occur on lake Atha- 
baska, Great Slave lake, east of Great Bear lake, on Belcher islands, on the east of 
Hudson bay and at other points in the Ungava peninsula. In the southern part of 
Ungava peninsula sediments are found that bear a resemblance to the Grenville- 
Hastings group of southern Quebec and southeastern Ontario. 


The Grenville-Hastings group consists of closely folded, highly altered sedi- 
ments intruded by, and in places interleaved with, granite. They are in general 
rusty-weathering banded gneisses, quartzose gneisses grading into quartzites, 
crystalline limestones, amphibolites, pyroxene-rich rocks and volcanic schists. 
Pegmatite dykes are common and anorthosite occupies large areas. The Grenville- 
Hastings group forms a belt in the southern part of the Canadian Shield, extending 
east from Georgian bay. The formations have not as yet been indubitably correlated 
with the Keewatin and Huronian rocks to the north. 


The Precambrian sediments have suffered intrusion at various times by granites. 
These have been unroofed at different stages in the history of the Precambrian, and 
pebbles of granite are found in the conglomerates as early as those of Keewatin age. 
So complete has been the unroofing of the granites that they are exposed over the 
greater portion of the Canadian Shield. Basic intrusives were common in later 
Precambrian times. Sills and dykes of diabase cut the late Precambrian sediments 
around lake Nipigon, to the west of lake Timiskaming and at many other points. 
A thick laccolith of norite and micropegmatite is found in the Sudbury district. 


The Canadian Shield was intensely glaciated during Pleistocene times, and in 
general only a scant amount of soil was left, sufficient partially to conceal the rocks 
and maintain a forest growth. In some areas, as in part of northern Ontario and 
Quebec, adjacent to the Canadian National Railway, stratified fine sediments were 
deposited in lakes formed in front of the retreating glacier. © 


The Precambrian formations are prolific of mineral deposits of great number, 
variety. and extent. These latter occur generally at or near the contact of the 
intrusives and the intruded rocks. Among them are the gold deposits of Porcupine 
and Kirkland Lake, associated with intrusions of porphyry, the silver deposits of 
Cobalt, South Lorrain and Gowganda, associated with diabase sills, the enormous 
nickel-copper deposits of Sudbury, associated with norite of a thick laccolithic 
intrusion, the auriferous copper sulphides of western Quebec, the copper-zinc sul- 
phides of Manitoba, the pitchblende and silver deposits of Great Bear lake, and the 
iron ores and iron pyrites of many localities of Ontario; in the Grenville-Hastings 
area are found deposits of galena, mica, graphite, feldspar, magnesite, fluorite, 
kaolin, molybdenite, tale and apatite. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands are divided into two 
parts by an arm of the Laurentian Plateau that extends southward into New York 
State, crossing the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. They are © 
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underlain by nearly horizontal Paleozoic sediments dipping gently away from the 
Canadian Shield and resting on the sloping surface of Precambrian rocks which, 
prior to the deposition of the Paleozoic strata, had been reduced to a physiographic 
condition similar to that existing on the Canadian Shield to-day. 


The sediments are almost wholly of marine origin, consist mainly of limestone, 
magnesian limestone and shale, and range in age from late Cambrian to late Devo- 
nian. 

In the Ottawa-Montreal division the latest strata are Ordovician; these, together 
with the Potsdam sandstone (Cambrian), have a thickness of about 6,000 feet. In 
the Great Lakes region of southern Ontario the Ordovician formations are succeeded 
upward by those of Silurian age and these in turn by strata of Devonian age. The 
Ordovician formations form a zone extending from Kingston to the Niagara escarp- 
ment and stretching northwest to Georgian bay and into Manitoulin island. The 
Silurian formations are exposed in the Niagara escarpment and westward in a belt 
25 to 50 miles wide stretching northwest from Niagara peninsula into Manitoulin 
island. West of this nearly the whole of the area between lake Erie and lake Huron 
is underlain by Devonian limestones and shales. Each in turn is exposed over an 
area farther to the southwest than the older and underlying formation, so that in 
travelling westward from Kingston to Sarnia one passes over the bevelled edges of 
successively younger strata. Borings made at Courtright, in the township of Moore, 
show a thickness of nearly 4,260 feet of sedimentary rocks. | 


It is probable that the seas in which some of these sedimentary rocks were formed 
extended northward over the Precambrian rocks through Hudson bay into the 
Arctic ocean. The presence of outliers on lake St. John, lake Nipissing, and lake 
Timiskaming in the south, and on lake Nicholson west of Hudson bay, of broad 
areas of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations south of Hudson bay, and 
of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations on the islands of the 
northern part of Hudson bay and of the Arctic seas, is clearly indicative of wide 
submergence. On the Arctic islands formations of Carboniferous (with coal seams) 
and Triassic ages are widespread, and there are patches of Tertiary sediments (with 
lignite). Sediments of Cretaceous age with lignite are found in Moose River basin. 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands were covered by the glaciers of Pleistocene time, 
and the bedrock is to a great extent concealed by thick deposits of glacial till. In 
places are found stratified deposits that formed in lakes at the edge of the retreating 
ice sheet. Marine deposits were laid down in an arm of the sea that extended up the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa valleys to a point above Ottawa. 


The only intrusives worthy of mention are the igneous rocks of alkali types 
that form the Monteregian hills in southern Quebec, Mount Royal and seven others 
to the east. They are circular or oval hills that rise 600 to 1,200 feet above the 
plain and appear to be stock-like bodies or fillings of conduits that may have led to 
volcanic vents or larger masses of intrusives. 


The mineral deposits are such as are usually found in the less altered sedi- 
mentary rocks. Petroleum has been produced in southern Ontario for 70 years; 
natural gas has been produced for 40 years in the counties bordering on lake Erie; 
salt has been obtained for a great many years from thick beds lying at a depth of 
about 1,000 feet in the counties bordering on lake Huron and lake St. Clair; gypsum 
is produced in the Grand River valley; limestone and dolomite, utilized in chemical 
and metallurgical industries, are widespread; materials for construction, for brick, 
tile and cement manufacture are abundant. 
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Appalachian and Acadian Regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are composed of geological formations ranging from Precambrian through Paleozoic 
to Mesozoic. The Paleozoic sediments pass upward from dominantly marine for- 
mations into dominantly continental formations. A complete succession is not 
found and there are several breaks in sedimentation. 


Sediments, probably of Precambrian age, occur in southeastern Quebec, southern 
New Brunswick, northern Cape Breton island and on the Atlantic coast of the main- 
land of Nova Scotia. The thick series of slates and quartzites, known as the Gold- 
bearing series, forms a belt occupying a very considerable part of the mainland of 
Nova Scotia, faces the Atlantic coast and is probably of late Precambrian age. 


During the Palzeozoic period numerous disturbances took place in sedimenta- 
tion; there were periods of uplift, of folding, and of erosion. Cambrian formations 
are found in southeastern Quebec, Ordovician formations are of extensive develop- 
ment in the Appalachian region from Vermont to Gaspé, Silurian and Devonian are 
well developed in Gaspé and the northwestern part of New Brunswick. Patches 
of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian go are found in other parts of 
the Appeiselion and Acadian regions. 


The system of sediments most widely distributed in the Maritime Provinces 
is the Carboniferous. The formations are mainly of continental deposition although 
during Mississippian time a part of the area was submerged and received marine 
sediments. ‘Towards the close of Devonian time there was a period of intense 
mountain building and igneous activity. Granite masses of large size were intruded 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and of smaller size in Gaspé and southeastern 
Quebec. The upheaval was succeeded by intense erosion, and in early Carboniferous 
time granite masses were exposed by the removal of the overlying rocks. 


The Carboniferous system occupies the triangular lowland forming much of 
the southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of Cobequid 
mountains, part of the lowland to the south of these mountains, southwestern and 
northeastern Cape Breton island and Prince Edward island. On Prince Edward 
island the Carboniferous may pass upward into the Permian. In the Carboniferous 
system are found the coal measures of Sydney and Glace bay, of Inverness, Pictou 
and Cumberland counties, Nova Scotia; and of the Minto coal field, New Brunswick. 
The extensive gypsum deposits and the salt beds of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ~ 
are found in a formation of Mississippian age, and the bituminous shales of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia are also of early Carboniferous age. The Carboniferous 
system has in places been subjected to folding and faulting, but considerable areas 
have suffered little disturbance since these sediments were laid down. 


Sandstone and lava flows of Triassic age are exposed on the bay of Fundy, 
particularly on the south coast. North Mountain is composed of basic lava flows 
capping Triassic sandstone. During the Pleistocene period the whole of the Appala- 
chian and Acadian regions, with the exception of the higher parts of Gaspé, was 
subjected to glaciation. 


The most important economic minerals of the Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are coal, asbestos, and gypsum. Reference has already been made to the occurrence 
of coal and gypsum. Asbestos occurs in altered peridotite in southeastern Quebec. 
These are the most productive deposits of the world. Chromite also occurs in the 
peridotite. Auriferous quartz veins, mainly of the interbedded type, are found on 
domes‘and pitching anticlines of the gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Zinc-lead 
deposits occur in the Devonian shales and limestones of Gaspé peninsula, zinc-lead- 
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copper sulphides in the southern part of Cape Breton island in a series of lava 
flows, copper deposits in southern Quebec, and salt in Nova Scotia and southeastern 
New Brunswick. 


Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by a series of nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary ages. The 
Paleozoic rocks, consisting mainly of limestone, dolomite and shale of Ordovician, 
Silurian and Devonian ages, form a belt extending north through Manitoba and 
northwest through Saskatchewan and northeastern Alberta down the basin of 
the Mackenzie river. East of the Mackenzie, rocks of Cambrian age are exposed 
in an area of limited extent. The Paleozoic formations rest upon the gent!y sloping 
shelf of the Canadian Shield and pass westward with a dip of a few feet a mile 
beneath the shales and sandstones of Cretaceous age. The Cretaceous formations 
occupy nearly the whole of the plain from western Manitoba to the Rocky mount- 
ains and extend northward nearly to the Mackenzie river. There are also large 
parts of the Mackenzie basin, particularly of the lower half, in which the Devonian 
limestones are overlain by Cretaceous sediments. The Cretaceous sediments 
vary from shales predominantly of marine origin in the east to sandstones pre- 
dominantly of continental origin in the west. Between the two are alternations of 
shales of marine origin with sandstones of brackish-water or fresh-water origin. 


The Cretaceous beds are overlain in places by sediments of Tertiary age. The 
most extensive Tertiary formations are found in the hills of southern Saskatchewan 
and in a belt running north through central Alberta, where they lie in a broad 
syncline. Glacial till is widespread and clays were deposited in large lakes formed 
on the retreat of the ice-sheet. A large part of southern Manitoba formed the bed 
of glacial lake Agassiz. 

The Interior Plains region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. The 
mining of coal is one of the important industries; bituminous coal and lignite are 
produced in large quantities in Alberta and lignite in smaller quantities in Saskat- 
chewan. The Cretaceous sediments are the reservoirs of great quantities of natural 
gas, and these and underlying formations are the source of the oil of the Turner 
Valley and other oil fields of Alberta. Oil has also been struck in the Devonian 
rocks north of Norman on the Mackenzie river. Gypsum is obtained from the 
Paleozoic rocks of Manitoba and also occurs ir northern Alberta. 


Western Cordillera.—In the western Cordillera is a very thick complete suc- 
cession of sediments of Precambrian, Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary ages. 

The Rocky mountains consist of a series of great fault blocks in which an 
enormous thickness of Paleozoic and Mesozoic sediments is exposed. Many thrusts 
of great extent have resulted in an over-riding of the Mesozoic sediments by the 
Paleozoic, and the erosion of the softer strata of the former has produced longi- 
tudinal valleys between the harder Paleozoic blocks. The Paleozoic formations 
consist mainly of limestones with less amounts of sandstone and shale. A succes- 
sion with few breaks from the Cambrian through the Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian 
and Carboniferous is found, and probably extends with certain deviations through- 
out the length of the Rocky mountains and Mackenzie mountains. Between 
the Cambrian and Precambrian beds there is apparently little angular unconformity, 
but the variation horizontally in the Precambrian strata, on which the Cambrian 
formations rest, and a similar variation in the ages of the over-lying Cambrian strata 
furnish evidence of a long period of erosion. The Mesozoic strata consist of soft 
shales and sandstones some of which are coal-bearing. Strata of Triassic, Jurassic, 
and Cretaceous ages are represented. 
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The mountains to the west of the Rocky Mountain trench in southern British 
Columbia are composed of a series of late Precambrian quartzites, slates and mag- 
nesian limestones of great thickness. ‘There are wide areas in the vicinity of granitic 
intrusives in which intensive alteration of these sediments has taken place. The 
Precambrian rocks extend west as far as Upper Arrow and Shuswap lakes and north 
from the International Boundary probably half the length of the province. Quart- 
zites, mica schists and crystalline limestones with interbands and broad areas of 
schists of various kinds, and intrusive granite gneiss are found over a wide stretch 
of the Yukon plateau and are probably of Precambrian age. Slates, quartzites and 
conglomerates, also probably of the same age, occur along the northern part of the 
Alaska-Yukon boundary, in the Ogilvie range and in the Kluane district. 


On the interior plateau of British Columbia, limestones, quartzites and argillites 
of Carboniferous age and known as the Cache Creek group are of wide distribution. 
These are succeeded upward by argillites and limestones and a great mass of volcanic 
intrusives and effusives of Triassic age, and these are succeeded by sediments and 
. volcanics of Jurassic age. The Triassic and Jurassic formations are widely distri- 
buted, are found on the islands to the west, and some at least extend into Yukon. 


Formations of Cretaceous age are found on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
islands and in a belt extending up the Fraser and along the eastern edge of the 
Coast range into the Skeena valley. They are mainly formations of continental 
origin and carry coal seams, but also include sediments of marine origin and volcanics. 


Very early Tertiary times were characterized by widespread orogenic distur- 
bances in the Cordillera. The Rocky mountains were formed and there was much 
folding and faulting in places in the interior, followed by intense erosion. Tertiary 
sediments, partly of continental deposition with seams of lignite and partly of 
marine deposition, occur at many points throughout the interior of the Cordillera 
and on Vancouver island. Lava flows capping some of these sediments cover broad 
stretches of the interior plateau. 


In Pleistocene time, nearly the whole of the Cordillera with the exception of a 
large area in Yukon was subjected to glaciation, and glaciation still persists in 
the mountainous regions. Volcanics of recent age are found in areas of limited 
extent. 


An episode of great economic importance in the geological history of the West 
was the intrusion of the granitic rocks of the Coast Range batholith and of acid rocks 
at different points in the interior, particularly in the southern part of British Col- 
umbia in Mesozoic times. Many of the more important mineral deposits of British 
Columbia, such as the copper deposits of Hidden Creek, Britannia and Allenby 
mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon River district and the silver-lead 
deposits of the Slocan, had their origin in solutions given off by the magmas of these 
acid intrusives. 


The lead-zine deposit of the Sullivan mine lies in sedimentary rocks of Pre- 
cambrian age. The Cretaceous and Tertiary formations carry seams of coal and 
lignite of great importance. There are economic deposits of other minerals in great 
variety throughout the Cordillera, and British Columbia is one of the leading 
mineral-producing provinces of Canada. The gold of the once famous Klondike 
region was found in placers of an unglaciated area and the gold of the Cariboo district 
occurs mainly in Tertiary placers that were unaffected or little affected by glaciation. 
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Section 2.—-Economic Geology of Canada, 1932 and 1933.* 


The purpose of this paper, continuing a series which has been published in the 
Year Book over many years, is to call attention to the most important reports and ~ 
articles treating of the economic geology of Canada and published during 1932 and 
1933. The particular articles here referred to, although recently published, do not 
necessarily contain the best and most complete information on the subjects treated. 
For further information it is advisable to consult the Dominion and Provincial 
Departments of Mines. The reference numbers appearing throughout the text 
indicate the publishers as listed at the end of this paper. 


Asbestos.—In a bulletin of the Department of Mines of British Columbia, 
a description is given by A. M. Richmond of asbestos deposits of British Columbia. 
The available data upon these deposits is not encouraging; the fibre in general is 
unsuited for anything but the lowest grade products. 


An examination of the geology and asbestos deposits of Thetford map-area, 
Quebec,! is made by H. C. Cooke. Cambrian sericite and chlorite schists, quartzite, 
basaltic lavas, and grey, green, and red slates, Ordovician black slates and impure 
quartzites, and post-Ordovician serpentinized dunite, peridotite, pyroxenite, and 
granite underlie the area. Alteration of the igneous rocks, faulting, the asbestos 
veins and other veins, and origin and localization of the asbestos deposits are 
described. Magnetometer observations made by A. H. Miller are also incorporated. 


Barite.—In a bulletin of the Department of Mines of British Columbia, A. 
M. Richmond provides a description of barite deposits of British Columbia. Barite 
occurring in these deposits would have to be concentrated to be rendered suitable 
for industrial purposes; markets outside the province are difficult to reach on account 
of excessive haulage costs; and the United States tariff prevents shipping into that 
country. 


Chromite.—A report is made by M. E. Hurst upon the chromite deposits of 
Obonga Lake area, Thunder Bay district, Ontario. The basement complex, con- 
sisting of volcanics and sediments, is intruded successively by pre-Algoman peri- 
dotite, Algoman granite, granite gneiss and pegmatites, and Keeweenawan diabase. 
Keeweenawan dolomite also occurs in the area. The chromite deposits are asso- 
ciated with a lenticular mass of serpentine and are found close to the contact. 
The concentrations of chromite are of two types, disseminated and massive. 


Clays.—A report upon some undeveloped clay deposits of British Columbia 
by A. M. Richmond, is presented in a bulletin of the British Columbia Department 
of Mines. There are many undeveloped common clay deposits suitable for the 
manufacture of common red brick. Summarized information concerning them and 
other clay deposits may be found in this report. 


A comprehensive study of the clay and shale resources of Turner valley and 
nearby districts, Alberta,? is afforded by W. G. Worcester. The examination of 
these clay deposits was undertaken with the hope that clays and shales of a kind of 
quality to warrant their development along commercial lines might be found, thereby 
helping to provide a market for part of the gas now being wasted. Notwithstanding 
the many deposits of excellent red-burning shales in the area, their commercial 
development at this time is not to be recommended on account of lack of suitable 
transportation and uncertainty of markets for finished products. 


*Contributed by P. J. Moran, B.Sc., Geological Survey, Department of Mines, Ottawa. 
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“Some Clay Deposits of Willowbunch Area, Saskatchewan’’, is the subject of a 
report by F. H. McLearn. Refractory and semi-refractory clays occur at two 
horizons. The lower is that of the Whitemud formation of late Cretaceous age and 
the higher that of the Willowbunch member of Paleogene age. 


A description of the refractory clays of northern Ontario’ is provided by W. 8. 
Dyer and A. R. Crozier. The clays all belong to the Mattagami or Lower Cre- 
taceous age and occur within a structural depression or basin, the boundaries of 
which have never been defined but which appear to cover at least 1,500 square 
miles of territory. 


Coal.—B. R. MacKay describes the Corbin coal field, British Columbia! and 
the geology and coal deposits of the Crowsnest Pass area, Alberta.t The Corbin 
field is one of the smallest and at the same time one of the principal producing coal 
areas in southwestern British Columbia and has gained prominence on account of 
the great original thickness of one of its coal seams and the remarkable concentration 
of coal in a small area that has occurred through intense folding and faulting of the 
measures. The Crowsnest Pass coal area is one of the most important steam-coal 
producing districts in Alberta. The coals occur on the Lower and Upper Cretaceous 
ages; they are of bituminous rank and range in quality from poorly coking to strongly 
coking. 


Copper.—Reports upon some of the mineral properties of the Taku district! 
and upon explorations between the Stikine and Taku rivers, British Columbia,! 
are made by F. A. Kerr. Practically all obserxed deposits are in the main replace- 
ment lenses of pyrite, sphalerite, chalcopyrite, and galena in volcanics. 


An examination of the Nimpkish Lake quadrangle, Vancouver island, British 
Columbia! is made by H. C. Gunning. The most important mineralization is in 
Quatsino limestone in the immediate vicinity of intrusives. They are contact 
metamorphic deposits containing as valuable minerals, chalcopyrite, zinc-blende, 
sphalerite, galena, with minor amounts of grey copper, and low values in gold. 


H. C. Gunning also presents a study of Buttle Lake map-area, Vancouver 
island, British Columbia.! Schistified zones in volcanics are mineralized by pyrite, 
chalcopyrite, sphalerite, galena with minor amounts of grey copper, and low gold 
and silver values. Native copper is found in volcanics at Coal creek. 


A summary of the geology and mineral resources of northwest Manitoba! is 
furnished by J. F. Wright. Sulphide replacement bodies are found in volcanics, 
sediments, and sedimentary gneisses; gold quartz veins are found in volcanics, 
sediments, and in the granites. A detailed description of the geology and progress 
of development of all important prospects and mines in the area is given. 


L. J. Weeks outlines the geology of Rankin Inlet area, west coast of Hudson 
bay, Northwest Territories. On the south shore of Johnston bay a deposit of 
copper and nickel sulphides carrying traces of platinum occurs near the base of a 
lenticular mass of serpentinized basic intrusive. 


A description of the Cape Smith sulphide deposits, upper east coast of Hudson 
bay, Quebec‘ is given by W. B. Airth. In the vicinity of a huge mass of gabbro 
intruding lava flows are found extensive deposits of massive sulphides containing 
pyrrhotite with minor amounts of pyrite, arsenopyrite, and chalcopyrite. 


The geology of the southern part of Opimiska map-area, Quebec! is described 
by C. Tolman. The most important deposits so far discovered occur in compara- 
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tively narrow zones of shearing traversing volcanics and sediments or the inter- 
mediate and basic rocks intruding them. The metallic minerals are mainly chal- 
copyrite, pyrite, pyrrhotite, and magnetite. 


E. L. Bruce presents a study of the geology and ore deposits of the Arntfield- 
Aldermac map-area, Beauchastel township, Quebec, in the Annual Report of the 
Quebec Bureau of Mines. The consolidated rocks of the northern part of the 
township are chiefly volcanic flows which are intruded by masses of quartz diorite, 
granitic rocks of various types, and diabase. In the southern part, occupied by the 
Kekeko hills the rock is conglomerate of the Cobalt series. Deposits of metallic 
minerals are of two kinds: (1) replacements of shear zones by gold-bearing pyrite 
and quartz; (2) massive sulphide bodies consisting chiefly of pyrite and pyrrhotite 
but containing some chalcopyrite and a little gold. 


A study of the Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery property, Duprat and Dufresnoy 
townships, Quebec,® is made by J. E. Gill and N. R. Schindler. The known ore 
deposits occur in volcanics and consist of sulphide lenses arranged in a stack near a 
high angle fault. 

H. W. Fairbairn briefly describes some recent developments in southern Quebec.! 
At South Stukeley, bornite and chalcopyrite are found disseminated in marble; at 
the Memphremagog mine, four miles east of Bolton, a massive sulphide body 
mostly pyrrhotite but containing a small amount of chalcopyrite, lies between a 
black slate and a fine grained igneous rock and copper-lead-zince sulphides occur in 
the vicinity of Leadville on the west side of lake Memphremagog. 


Gold.—The search for gold in Canada, which has been actively prosecuted for 
the past few years, is increasing in intensity as the demand for the metal becomes 
greater on account of the premium in currency which obtains for gold. 


H. C. Cooke and W. A. Johnston present a concise résumé of the geology of lode 
and placer deposits in the Dominion,! and the gold industry of Canada is compre- 
hensively reviewed by A. H. A: Robinson.? 


H. 8. Bostock provides a brief statement of the mining industry of Yukon, 
1932! and upon a gold strike northwest of Carmacks, Yukon.! 


Lode gold developments in British Columbia are summarized by J. D. Gallo- 
way and others in a builetin of the Department of Mines of British Columbia. 


A description of Whitewater gold belt, Taku River district, British Columbia,} 
is given by F. A. Kerr. In replacement zones in volcanics are found pyrite, stibnite, 
and arsenopyrite. Gold appears to be intimately associated with arsenopyrite. 


An examination of the Zeballos River area, Vancouver island, British Columbia! 
is made by H. C. Gunning. Contact metamorphic deposits in sediments and vol- 
canics carry copper and zinc; free gold is found in quartz or quartz and calcite veins 
associated with pyrrhotite, pyrite, arsenopyrite, zinc-blende, chalcopyrite and 
galena. 

A report upon an examination of part of Cadwallader Creek mining area, 
Lillooet district, British Columbia! is written by W. E. Cockfield. Quartz veins’ 
containing minor amounts of sulphides, tellurides, and free gold are found in augite- 
diorite. ‘The Pioneer and Bralorne properties are located in this area. 

A summary of the gold deposits of Manitoba! is afforded by A. H. McLaren. 
The known mineral deposits of importance lie in schists close to granite bodies and 
consist of sulphide replacement bodies and gold-bearing quartz veins. 
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The geology and ore deposits of Island Lake and Oxford House areas!§ and of. 
Amisk Lake area, Manitoba! are indicated by J. F. Wright. Quartz veins carrying 
free gold and small quantities of sulphides and schistose rock carrying disseminated 
sulphides are found in the areas. 

The vicinity adjoining Rice lake, Manitoba, is occupied by an irregular wedge- 
shaped roof pendant of metamorphic sedimentary and igneous rocks, enclosed within 
granite and granite gneiss, all of Precambrian age. A description of the San Antonio 
mine® in this area is given by J. A. Reid and D. J. Kennedy. Free gold associated 
with pyrite is found in quartz stringers, lenses, and veins in carbonized greenstone. 


Available information upon metalliferous possibilities of the mainland portion 
of the Northwest Territories, outside of Great Bear Lake area,! is summarized by 
C. H. Stockwell and D. F. Kidd. 


M. E. Hurst provides a description of the geology of the Sioux Lookout area,’ 
Kenora district, Ontario. Sediments and greenstones are invaded by small bodies 
of quartz porphyry, syenite, and diorite. Mineralization occurs in the form of 
quartz veins or pyrite replacement zones occupying fractures or shear zones in the 
greenstones and sediments. 


A preliminary study of the Kowkash-Ogoki gold area, Thunder Bay district, 
Ontario* is made by L. F. Kindle. Gold is found in sheared veins of quartz occu- 
pying fissures passing through Keewatin greenstones in which rhyolite and iron 
formation are commonly interbedded, and in mineralized quartz veins which impreg- 
nate quartz and feldspar-porphyry dykes. The deposits are generally a combina- 
tion of these two types. Silver, copper, and iron are also found in the vicinity. 


K. 8. Moore reports upon the Goudreau and Michipicoten gold area, Algoma 
district, Ontario.2 Quartz and sometimes carbonate and quartz fissure veins 
carrying gold values occur in sheared portions of greenstone and acid lavas and in 
sheared and brecciated parts of Algoman intrusives. 


The geology of the McIntyre mine, Porcupine area, Ontario, by H. G. Skavlem 
is incorporated in an article entitled ‘‘The Story of McIntyre’’.® 


The outstanding features of Hollinger geology® are indicated by L. C. Gratton 
and H. E. McKinstry. 


A study of the Tyrell-Knight area, Timiskaming district, Ontario,? is made 
by A. R. Graham. Gold-quartz veins are found filling shear zones in volcanics 
adjacent to granodiorite or dyke rocks. 


Bannockburn gold area, Matachewan district, Ontario®.> is the subject of papers 
by H. C. Rickaby. Quartz veins of the fissure type carrying gold values are found 
in fractures and faults of small displacement mostly in greenstone and close to 
intrusives. 


The geology of the Swayze area? and its westward extension®4.5 are described 
by G. D. Furse and H. C. Rickaby. The essential features of all discoveries appear 
to be favourable structures in form of fractures or shear zones in lavas or sediments 
combined with the proximity of porphyry or granite intrusions. Gold-bearing 
quartz veins mineralized with minor amounts of chalcopyrite, galena, sphalerite, 
and molybdenite are found in the vicinity. Some gold showings are spectacular. 

Ina report entitled ‘The Geology of Three Duck Lakes Area, Sudbury District, 
Ontario’’,? H. C. Laird states that narrow gold-bearing quartz veins occupy well- 
defined fractures or ‘breaks’ in the younger granite, or in quartz veins along the 
contact between an acid intrusive and a basic dyke, commonly lamprophyre. 
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A description of the geology of the townships of Janes, McNish, Pardoe, and 
Dana, Sudbury district, Ontario,?is given by E. L. Bruce. Veins containing some 
gold are found in diabase. 


R. C. Rowe describes the geology of the Kenty gold prospect,‘ as consisting 
of Keewatin lavas, bounded north and south by steeply folded ancient sediments, 
which have been intruded by a large mass of porphyry. The gold-bearing veins 
occur in a fracture zone which has an approximate length of 500 feet and a width 
that has not yet been determined. Visible gold is partly associated with tourmaline 
or pyrite and sometimes it occurs within the quartz and sometimes in quartz 
crystals. 


“Gold Prospecting, Rouyn-Bell River Region, Quebec’ by A. H. Lang, pro- 
vides a popular summary of existing knowledge of gold deposits in this vicinity. 


R. C. Rowe describes the geology, mining methods, and milling practice at the 
Beattie gold mine, Duparquet township, Quebec.’ 


J. J. O’Neil presents the results of a detailed investigation of the Beattie gold 
mine, in the Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. Keewatin lavas and 
tufaceous sediments, intruded by syenite porphyry and bostonite porphyry, occupy 
the vicinity. The main Beattie ore body lies on the north border of the syenite 
porphyry in a sheared zone which is partly in the syenite porphyry and perely bor- 
dering bostonite porphyry. 


The geology and ore deposits of Palmarolle and Taschereau map-areas, Abitibi 
county, Quebec! are described by A. H. Lang. Mineral deposits discovered to date 
are quartz veins, shear zones, and replacements, containing disseminated sulphides. 
A description of the geology of the Beattie mine is incorporated. 


A description of the gold deposits of Pascalis and Louvicourt townships, Abitibi 
county, Quebec,® is given by L. V. Bell. The more important deposits may be 
divided into two classes as follows: quartz-tourmaline veins carrying pyrite and 
gold and silicified, carbonated, and pyritized bodies carrying gold. 


J. E. Hawley gives a description of the Siscoe gold deposit, Dubuisson township, 
Quebec.> The deposits consist of auriferous quartz-tourmaline veins of the fissure- 
filled type occurring in altered granodiorite. 


A detailed description of the gold and copper deposits of Dubuisson township, 
Quebec, by J. E. Hawley, appears in the Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of 
Mines. Gold quartz veins are found in or close to small stocks or tongues of 
granodiorite or related rocks and in fractures in Keewatin rocks near the intrusive. 
The veins consist of the following types: quartz and tourmaline, quartz-pyrite- 
carbonate, quartz-chalcopyrite, and quartz-pyrite-galena-carbonate. 


i. A. Goranson describes the mineral deposits of New Ross, Indian Path, 
Middle River, and Meat Cove, Nova Scotia.1 At Middle River, auriferous quartz 
veins occur in metamorphosed, arenaceous, and argillaceous sedimentary rocks 
which are probably of Precambrian age; manganese mineralization occurs along 
steeply dipping fissures in a porphyritic biotite granite at New Ross; the Indian 
Path scheelite deposit occurs in quartz veins near the crest of an anticline. The 
country rocks are slates and argillites. 


Gold Placers.—An article by W. E. Cockfield is written upon the geology of 
placer deposits.’ The requisites for formation of placer deposits are: the oceur- 
rence of gold in veins or lodes in the country rock, a period of erosion during which 
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the gold is set free from the country rock, concentration of gold by some agency, 
but chiefly that of running water, and freedom from glaciation. The last requisite 
although not absolutely essential is at least highly desirable. 


The mining industry in Yukon and parts of northern British Columbia in 
1930! is summarized by W. E. Cockfield. Dredges are operating in the Klondike 
district and Sixtymile area, Yukon; placer developments are continued on Otter 
creek, and Pine creek, Atlin district, British Columbia and the Mayo district, 
Yukon, furnished the only production from lode mining during the year. An 
account of a number of operating lode deposits in the Yukon and Atlin districts 
is given, including latest developments at the Engineer and Ruffner properties. 


In a report by H. 8. Bostock upon the Livingston placer camp, Yukon,! a 
description of the various creeks and factors that led to the formation and preserva- 
tion of the deposits are provided. 


Douglas Lay in a bulletin of the British Columbia Department of Mines, 
makes some comments upon the McConnell Creek placer area, British Columbia, 
in which fine gold and platinum are found. The placer ground at present receiving 
attention is a concentration of glacial deposits. 


Placer and lode gold deposits at Barkervilie, Cariboo district, British Columbia, 
by W. A. Johnston and W. L. Uglow! provides a summary of information concern- 
ing known gold deposits in the vicinity. 

The geology and placer deposits of Quesnel Forks area, Cariboo district, 
British Columbia,! are described by W. E. Cockfield and J. F. Walker. Placer 
gold is found in ancient stream or pre-glacial gravels, in glacial gravels, in inter- 
glacial deposits, and in post-glacial gravels. A description of deposits occurring in 
the various streams is given. 


A study of the geology of the Brisco-Dogtooth map-area, British Columbia,! is 
submitted by C. 8. Evans. Late Precambrian to Devonian strata are exposed 
within the map-area. The only igneous rocks observed are thin flows of Lower 
Cambrian age and several highly altered beds of volcanic origin occurring in late 
Precambrian strata. Placer gold and lead-zinc deposits are found in the vicinity. 


Articles upon the mineral possibilities of northern Okanagan! and the Monashee 
Creek placers* are written by C. E. Cairnes. Placer gold values are found in several 
creeks; developments upon bench leases on Monashee creek have been encouraging. 


An examination of some mineral occurrences in the vicinity of Cranbrook, 
British Columbia! is made by C. E. Cairnes. Placer gold, gold-quartz, silver-lead- 
zinc, and copper-gold deposits, magnesite, and ornamental stone occur in the area. 


Iron.—A study of a deposit of titaniferous magnetite near Burmis, Alberta, 
by J. A. Allan, appearing in the Annual Report of the Research Council of Alberta, 
indicates that the quantity of iron rock is relatively small and that the occurrence 
cannot be regarded as a commercial deposit at the present time. 


W. M. Goodwin describes the results of a magnetic survey of Steeprock lake, 
Ontario, made by Julian Cross. The evidence of the survey appears to indicate 
that two bodies of hematite lie beneath the surface of the lake. 


M. E. Hurst provides a description of a deposit of titaniferous magnetite in 
Angus township, Nipissing district, Ontario.2 The body of diabase in which the 
deposit lies is a ‘‘Y’”’ shaped mass about four miles long and from one half to one and 
a half miles wide. It is surrounded by granite gneiss. 
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A study of the genesis of the ilmenite deposits of St. Urbain, Charlevoix county, 
Quebec,’ is made by Joseph L. Gillson. The author concludes that the ores were 
formed by replacement in the already solid anorthosite and were deposited from 
solutions, either gaseous or liquid, which soaked through the rock. 


Lead.—A report is made by H. C. Gunning upon the H.P.H. group, Nahwitti 
lake, Vancouver island, British Columbia.1. Mineralization of the replacement 
type occurs in limestone. The most important and common type consists of galena 
and sphalerite; in some places small quantities of pyrite, pyrrhotite, and chalcopyrite 
are present. 

The Clearwater River and Foghorn Creek map-area, Kamloops district, British 
Columbia, is described by J. F. Walker as being underlain by argillaceous, arena- 
ceous, and calcareous’ sediments, showing varying degrees of metamorphism, and 
intrusive granodiorite, granite, greenstone, and numerous granitic dykes and sills. 
The sedimentary rocks are of Precambrian, Paleozoic, and Tertiary age; the intrusive 
rocks appear to be Mesozoic. Most of the mineral deposits occur in sedimentary 
rocks and consist of small quartz-sphalerite-galena veins and small replacements and 
disseminations of sphalerite and galena in quartzose sediments. ‘There is one occur- 
rence of chalcopyrite with pyrite in the bedded quartz veins and disseminations in 
the adjacent country rock. Fluorspar and celestite occur as disseminated replace- 
ments in the contact phase of an aplitic intrusion. 


Manganese.—A compilation of available information upon manganese in 
Canada! is presented by George Hanson. The known manganese deposits of the 
Dominion are confined chiefly to the Maritime Provinces and to British Columbia. 
In other parts of Canada there are only a few small non-commercial bog deposits. 


Molybdenite.—The Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines contains a 
report by J. E. Hawley upon molybdenite deposits of Lacorne township, Abitibi 
county, Quebec. The bed rocks of the area consist of pre-Keewatin sedimentary 
and hornblende schist, Keewatin volcanics, and pre-Cobalt intrusives. The 
molybdenite occurs in quartzose to feldspathic veins or pegmatites. 


Nickel.—A preliminary report upon the geology of Great Slave Lake-Copper- 
mine River area, Northwest Territories,! is provided by C. H. Stockwell. Pre- 
cambrian volcanics, sediments and intrusives are found in the area. A nickel- 
cobalt deposit east of Francois river and other mineralization found in the area are 
described. Z 

A paper upon the origin of the Frood ore deposit; Sudbury district, Ontario,’ 
is submitted by B. C. Freeman. Mr. Freeman concludes that the Frood ore is 
not in norite but in reorganized greywacke gabbro and greenstone, that the rocks 
were altered by ore-depositing agencies, which caused the formation of hornblende, 
biotite, quartz and andesine, that the four main ore minerals—chalcopyrite, cuba- 
nite, pyrrhotite and pentlandite—were formed essentially simultaneously and that 
the ore body is a magmatic deposit, but it is not wholly the result of crystallization 
from the melt. ; 


Oil and Gas.—The oil possibilities of Soda creek and Quesnel, Cariboo district, 
British Columbia,! are described by W. E. Cockfield. The chief interest from the 
point of view of petroleum and natural gas production lies in the rocks of the Fraser 
River formation of Tertiary age. As all the evidence points to a freshwater origin 
for the rocks of this formation and as there is no evidence of closely associated 


marine sediments which may have served as a source of oil, it must therefore be 
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concluded that the chances of securing commercial supplies of petroleum are not 
very bright. It is possible some natural gas may be found but it is unlikely that 
large supplies exist. 


A detailed report upon the Milk River area and the Red Coulee oil field, Alberta, 
is submitted by C. S. Evans.!. The rocks in the area range from Jurassic to gels 
Cretaceous. Logs of wells drilled in the area are incorporated. 


B. R. MacKay presents a study of the Mesozoic-Palzeozoic contact and asso- 
ciated sediments, Crowsnest district, Alberta, and British Columbia.! Operations 
carried on in Turner valley and other oil fields in Alberta have demonstrated that oil 
occurs in both the Mesozoic and Palwozoic measures and that one of the most 
important horizons is at or near the Mesozoic-Paleozoic contact. With the object 
of gradually accumulating data pertaining to the nature and extent of any uncon- 
formities that exist and the changes in thickness and lithological character of the 
associated sediments that takes place, this examination has been undertaken. 


A preliminary study of the oil and gas possibility of the Waterton Lakes- 
Flathead area, Alberta, and British Columbia,! is made by G. S. Hume. 


The stratigraphy ‘and structure of the east portion of the Blood Indian Reserve 
Alberta,! is indicated by Loris 8. Russell. 


A detailed description of oil prospects of Fisher Creek, Two Pine, and Birch 
Ridge structures, eastern foothills of Alberta,! is given and the oil prospects of 
Great Slave Lake and MacKenzie River areas, Northwest Territories’ are sum- 
marized by G. S. Hume. 


An inventory of available data upon oil and gas in Eastern Canada! is also 
made by G. S. Hume. A chapter upon the origin of oil and gas is followed by a 
comprehensive description of the southern Ontario oil fields; physical features, 
stratigraphy, structural geology, history of development, and relation of oil and 
gas production to the stratigraphy are summarized. The stratigraphy, structural 
geology, and oil and gas prospects of the Moose River basin, the Eastern St. Law- 
rence region, the Gaspé peninsula and the Maritime Provinces is also described. 


Phosphate.—L. Telfer presents a paper upon phosphate in the Canadian 
Rockies.5 During Paleozoic time there were deposited in the Canadian Rockies 
four beds of phosphate rocks, ranging in age from Mississippian to Jurassic. ‘Two 
of these beds are of probable economic importance if some means of separating the 
phosphate from the gangue can be devised. 


Radium.—H. V. Ellsworth presents a comprehensive treatise upon rare- 
element minerals of Canada.! The chemical and physical properties of metals in 
this group are stated, the geology is outlined, and the Canadian occurrences indi- 
cated. Of especial interest at the present time are two chapters upon radio- 
activity, radio-elements, and radioactive minerals as geological age indicators. 


Accounts of the Great Bear Lake and Coppermine River areas, MacKenzie 
district, Northwest Territories!.‘.5.’ are given by D. F. Kidd. Copper is found as 
disseminated native copper in basalts, as amygdaloidal copper in tops of volcanic 
flows, as sheet native copper in cracks in the basalt, and in large quartz veins in 
volcanic rocks of the Coppermine River series. Pitchblende associated with silver 
and silver deposits without pitchblende are found in shear zones in folded sediments 
and volcanics. 
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Hugh 8. Spence provides a description of the character of the pitchblende ore 
from Great Bear lake, Northwest Territories.‘,2 Spence classifies the vein types 
occurring in the areas as: pitchblende-quartz veins, silver-carbonate veins, silver- 
cobalt-carbonate veins, and cobalt-bismuth-quartz veins. 


J. A. Reid also provides a statement upon the geology and mineralization 
of the Echo Bay region, Great Bear lake, Northwest Territories.‘ 


Christopher Riley points out some mineral relationships in the Great Bear 
Lake area, Northwest Territories. Precambrian volcanics and sediments are in- 
truded by diorite, granite, granite porphyry, rhyolite porphyry, quartz veins, and 
basic dykes and sills. The most favourable prospecting ground is near the contact 
of the granites and sedimentaries and volcanics. 


Salt.—A short article entitled the “Salt Deposits of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick’! by G. W. H. Norman, deals with all known deposits of salt in the 
Mississippian rocks in these provinces. It is pointed out that further deposits may 
be established by drilling. 


Silica.—A bulletin of the British Columbia Department of Mines includes a 
survey by A. M. Richmond of the possibilities of manufacturing bottles and glass- 
ware in the province. Deposits of fuel, lime, and sodium salts suitable for glass 
manufacture exist; deposits of silica sand suitable for glass-making have not yet 
been found close to transportation. 


Silver.—The geology of the Bowser River area, Portland Canal district, British 
Columbia,! is described by George Hanson. Those in American Creek area are in 
the main of the silver-lead type carrying gold values. The deposits of Bowser 
River country appear to contain more gold than those in the American Creek area. 


C. EK. Cairnes provides studies of Lightning Peak area, St. Paul group of min- 
eral claims, and mineral deposits of Aberdeen mountain, Osoyoos district, British 
Columbia.! Attractive mineralization, containing important percentages of lead, 
zinc, and gold values in small amounts, is found in the Lightning Creek area. 
Quartz veins occur carrying in places free gold and in other places high values in 
silver and some gold in the St. Paul group. 


Aberdeen mountain is underlain by dark grey argillaceous beds interbedded 
with quartzite strata, limestone, tuffs, and beds resembling conglomerates. Over- 
lying this assemblage of stratified rocks is a wide belt of igneous rocks chiefly of 
volcanic origin. A quartz ledge carries galena, pyrite, and chalcopyrite. 


Some notes on Wallace Mountain camp, Beaverdell area, British Columbia? 
are provided by A. W. Davis. Ore deposits, in which high grade silver predominate, 
occur in shear zones in quartz diorite. In some cases there is an abundance of 
pyrite and ruby silver, in others much galena, and in still others quartz is the 
main constituent. 


Water.—D. C. Maddox affords a summary of the Darmody-Riverhurst ar- 
tesian area, southern Saskatchewan.! With exception of a few scattered outcrops 
of Cretaceous shales and sandstones, the area is underlain by glacial deposits. The 
limits of the artesian area, general structural conditions, and water levels are out- 
lined. A list of wells in the area is appended. 

R. T. D. Wickenden submits a study of interglacial deposits in southern Sas- 
katchewan.! The interglacial sands and gravels are of importance as a source of 
ground water supply at many places, for example at Regina, where the city supply 
is derived from deposits of this character. 
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Ground water resources of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan! is the title of an article 
by W. A. Johnston and R. T. D. Wickenden. ‘The surface deposits of the area are 
the unconsolidated, chiefly glacial deposits which overlie consolidated or partly 
hardened rocks. The water resources of the clay plain were investigated to some 
extent as well as those in the vicinity of Moose Jaw. It was found that these were 
limited in general, but that there is a large artesian water area lying between Moose 
Jaw and the southern Saskatchewan river. This area may prove to be of import- 
ance as a future source of supply not only to Moose Jaw but for the clay plain in 
general. 

A study of artesian water areas of the west half of Rush Lake and the east half 
of Elbow quadrangles, southern Saskatchewan! is provided by D. C. Maddox. 


Miscellaneous.—J. P. Messervey, in the report of the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Mines, surveys operations up to date in the exploitation 
of antimony deposits in Nova Scotia. 

The results of an examination by J. A. Allan of a Paskapoo sandstone at Oliver 
quarry in the vicinity of Cochrane, Alberta, appearing in the Annual Report of the 
Research Council of Alberta, indicates a satisfactory building stone. 

“Feldspar’’? by Hugh 8. Spence, affords a recent study of the occurrences, and 
production of feldspar in Canada and foreign countries. 

In the Annual Report of the Research Council of Alberta, J. A. Allan describes 
the gypsum deposits near Mowitch and Rock creeks, Jasper Park, Alberta. The 
gypsum occurs in lenses in steeply dipping Triassic strata. | 

B. R. MacKay describes phosphate as being found in several localities in the 
Crowsnest district, B.C., and Alberta! at or near the base of the Fernie formation, 
Jurassic age. The deposit has its greatest development on the borders of the 
Fernie coal basin and near Crowsnest station has been opened up by a tunnel over 
2,000 feet in length. The grade of the deposit, however, is too low to warrant 
development at the present time. 


Sources or Reports aND ARTICLES REFERRED TO IN THE TExt.—!Geological Survey, Department of 
Mines, Otvawa, Ontario; 7Mines Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa, Ontario; 3Department of Mines, 
Toronto, Ontario; 4Canadian Mining J ournal, Gardenvale, Quebec; 5 Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, Drummond Building, Montreal, Quebee; 6Hngineering and Mining Journal, New York; ?Economic 
Geology, New Haven, Conn. SUR aA. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA. 


An article on Seismology in Canada, by Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., appeared 
at p. 37 of the Canada Year Book, 1981. 


PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article 
prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G., F.L.S., and M. O. Malte, Ph.D.; and 
revised by the latter. See p. 25 of the 1922-23 edition or p. 73 of the 1921 edition. 


PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article under the above heading 
by P. A. Taverner, of the Department of Mines, Ottawa. See p. 32 of the 1922-23 
edition or p. 82 of the 1921 edition. 


PART VI.—THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


The economic tife of new countries must at first depend entirely, and later 
mainly, upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most 
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easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar pursuits, 
conserving their remaining resources and utilizing those of less developed areas as 
far as practicable. 

Canada is distinctly a new country, and her resources are for the most part 
in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. A notable feature, 
expecially in so young a country, has been the effort directed to conservation and, 
in the cases of those resources which admit of such methods, the actual replenish- 
ment or augmentation of the sources of supply by the practice of reforestation, 
sylviculture, fur-farming or the establishment of fish hatcheries. 

In recent years numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value 
of the resources have been made. A short summary of important details regarding 
them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions to later chapters 
—Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers—of this volume. 


Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,282,067,- 
200 acres), it is estimated that approximately 352,157,190 acres are potential agri- 
cultural lands, including grazing lands associated with farm lands. The estimate is 
based on the best information available, which, for the more northerly parts, is un- 
certain; the total is made up by adding to the area now occupied by agriculturists 
all lands considered to be possible of devotion to similar purposes. The area at 
present under cultivation is but a fraction of this total, the extent under field 
crops in 1934 being 56,042,420 acres, while the total area under pasture in the 
same year was 8,353,400 acres. Statistics of farm lands at the Census of 1931 
place the area then occupied at 163,114,034 acres; the area of what may be 
considered as agricultural land still available for occupation was, therefore, 
189,048,156 acres. . In Yukon and the Northwest Territories there were 5,197 acres 
in occupied farms in 1931, while it is officially estimated that there are 9,000,000 
acres of potential agricultural land. Thus the total area of occupied farms in the 
Dominion in 1931 was 163,119,231 acres and that of potential agricultural land 
198,043,156 acres, making a grand total of 361,162,387 acres of agricultural land 
out of the total land area of 2,218,747,200 acres. Details are given by provinces 
in Table 7. 


7.—Area of Occupied and Estimated Potential Agricultural Lands in the Nine 
Provinces and in all Canada, 1931, with Estimated Land Area, 1935. 


A A fallabl Potent ] Pond 
: rea vailable otentia an 
Province. Occupied. for Agricultural Area, 
Occupation. Land. 1935. 
acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Prince Ha wardeisland.eooes. os eniae betes. oes 1,191, 202 66, 988 1,258, 190 1,397,760 
INO MEARISOCOLION, c. Siete ee ia ce n'ai cs otha was at 4,302,031 3, 789, 969 8,092,000 13,275,520 
IN GVOBTIORIWICK. heat niche Ors Steet st seasons 4,151,596 6,566, 404 10, 718, 000 17,734,400 
QNEDEC HORNER cord BEET Pras. caliuine Usik totam. 17,304,1643) 26,440,8363)  43,745,0002) 335,061, 760 
Oiiieatinlo <2 2 SRS Ae eos ORE SRR ee eee 22,840,898 42,996, 102 65, 837, 000 232,500, 480 
INTEND Arete cr cc's botcte «Soe oak lees eels Reese's 15,131, 685 17, 248, 315 32,380,000 140, 622, 720 
RAR MSEC WREEES 55215 5 Ne sese > <rara chloe fais e"ausidasle «ys 55, 673,460 24, 400, 540 80,074, 000 152,304, 000 
PURSES SR ELEN Perea Sic a arclare a. ova/s sisisia vandacht caeneis cpanel 38,977,457 48,472,543 87,450, 000 159, 232, 000 
Britisht@olin bisuces::hcreset.). oes seen aes 3,541,541 19, 061, 459 22,603,0002| 229,938,560 
Totals for the Provinces......... 163,114, 0345] 189,043,1563| 352,157,190 |1,282,067, 2003 
BVAMICOI ANG BIN Nic kyo <hrorsie a sutricteye's ow idcle + «.c vale 5,197 9,000, 000 9,005,197 936, 680, 000 
Grand Totals for Canada....... 163,119,231 | 198,043,156 | 361,162,387 12,218, 747,200 


1These estimates have been made by the Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior. 
2Subject to revision. *These figures have been revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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Thus, in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, large areas are still 
available for settlement, and while the nature of the soil and of the climate may 
in some cases restrict the variety of crops, in general the grain, root and fodder 
crops can be profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock raising is carried on 
successfully both in the more densely settled areas and beyond their frontiers. 


The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable crops, particu- 
larly for the oat and potato crops of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, 
and the apples of the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia. Quebec and Ontario are 
pre-eminently mixed-farming communities, various districts specializing in dairying, 
tobacco, sheep, etc., while the Niagara. peninsula in Ontario has long been famous 
for its fruit crops of both large and small varieties. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta the production of grains, especially wheat, is still of primary import- 
ance but is giving way to more diversified types of agriculture, while the stock- 
raising industry, once so typical of the prairies, is regaining much of its former 
importance. In British Columbia the fertile valleys are devoted principally to 
apple and other fruit crops, and numerous districts along the coast and on Vancouver 
island are given over to general farming and market gardening. 


Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay belt of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, which is suited to the growing of splendid crops, is to a large 
extent undeveloped, and even larger areas in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta 
await cultivation. . 


Forests.—The forests of Canada rank second only to agriculture in their 
contribution to the national income. It is estimated that forest products make 
up about 15 p.c. of all the freight hauled on Canadian railways, and the heavy 
excess of exports over imports which the wood and paper group provides, amount- 
ing to $123,784,411 for the fiscal year ended March, 1934, constitutes an important 
factor in Canada’s balance of international trade. 


Canada’s forest area may be roughly divided into three main parts: (1) the 
great coniferous forest of the Pacific slope, (2) the northern forest, principally 
coniferous, which stretches from the east slopes of the Rockies, north of the prairies 
and of the Great Lakes to Labrador, and (3) the mixed softwood and hardwood 
forests extending from lake Superior through southern Ontario and Quebec to the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Canada’s forest area is estimated at 1,153,000 square miles, or 32-8 p.c. of 
the land area. Some of this is agricultural land, but it is considered that about 
1,100,000 square miles is essentially forest land which can best be utilized in the 
production of wood. Not all of this area can be considered as capable of producing 
timber at the present time, only some 791,670 square miies being regarded as 
accessible and productive, of which 412,725 is young growth, leaving 378,945 
square miles of land carrying timber of merchantable size. With regard to quan- 
tity of timber, the accessible stand has been estimated at 165,846 million cubic 
feet, or 290,230 million feet board measure of saw timber and 920,335,000 cords 
of pulpwood, cordwood, etc. The stands in Eastern Canada make up 64:3 p.c. 
of the total, those in British Columbia account for 24-2 p.c., leaving 11-5 p.c. of 
the accessible timber in the Prairie Provinces. During recent years the annual 
drain on our forest resources (estimated at 2,812,000,000 cubic feet in 1932) has 
generally exceeded the new growth. This annual depletion includes enormous 
losses which have been caused by fire and other destructive agencies. In spite of 
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the vast extent of the uncut and unburned forests it cannot be said that the 
measures so far taken by legislation and the application of scientific forestry to 
preserve them and encourage their reproduction have been sufficient to assure 
us an adequate supply of timber for the future. Yet an annual increment of 10 
cubic feet per acre, which is quite possible under forest management, would 
provide in perpetuity for the needs of a population of 26 millions at the present 
annual rate of use. 


A classification of Canada’s forest area is given in Table 8. The total of forest 
land is divided into the areas at present carrying timber of merchantable sizes or 
valuable young growth, and other areas unsuited for present exploitation. It may 
be pointed out, however, that many of these latter will develop into productive areas 
as the demand increases and transportation facilities are extended. The totals of 
forest land given in this table refer to areas which are on the whole better suited to 
forest production than to any other purpose, although they include about 26,652 
square miles of occupied agricultural land at present covered with forest. 


8.— Classification of Forest Land in Canada, 1933. 


Productive. 
Softwood Mixed Hardwood 
Province or Totals. Type. Type. Type. abs Total 
Region. te Sean cam | ARES am (CSP a ae eam (een ram’ P| a A Forested. 
adele Young cn ae Young oe Young |, ot Young lest 
chant- chan chan chant-|n 
Te Growth. woke! Growth ‘aie. Growth. able. Growth. 
sq. sq. sq. | sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. 
miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles.| miles. }miles.| miles. | miles. | miles. 
Pad. island. 3eh.c75 485 240 485 240 ~ - - - = 725 
Nova Scotia....... 7,470} 4,480} 5,000; 3,000} 670 480} 1,800] 1,000 50 12,000 
New Brunswick....| 18,340} 6,205) 7,880] 1,365] 9,150} 4,610) 1,310 230 150 24,695 
Duebes ao ee sake os 213,500} 90,000] 164,400] 54,000/42,700] 23,400) 6,400] 12,600} 70,000} 373,500 
OuEaE(OrHs 0.6120. os 52,050) 75,500} 26,300} 15,500/22,750| 50,000) 3,000} 10,000) 60,000} 187,550 
Totals, Eastern . 

Provinces...... 291,845) 176,425) 204,065) 74,105/75,270| 78,490)12,510| 28,830) 130,200) 598,470 
Manitoba.......... 4,615} 25,885} 1,835) 9,115] 1,100) 5,120) 1,680] 11,650) 62,500 93, 000 
Saskatchewan...... 7,305) 34,855} 1,745) 7,155) 2,045] 7,350) 3,515} 20,350) 40,000 82, 160 
TN | avo ee ee *20,680} 72,390) 7,695] 24,075] 9,365] 31,480] 3,620} 16,885) 33,700} 126,770 

Totals, Prairie 

Provinees...... 32,600] 133,130} 11,275] 40,345/12,510} 43,990) 8,815} 48,885] 136,200) 301,930 

British Columbia..} 53,500} 94,170} 53,500] 94,000 - 170 - - | 44,935] 192,605 
Totals, All 

Provinces......} 377,945] 403,725] 268,840] 208, 450/87, 780) 122,560/21,325| 72,715) 311,335] 1,093,005 
Yukon and N.W. 

Territories....... 1,000} 9,000 500} 4,000} 250) 3,000} 250) 2,000) 50,000 60, 000 


Totals, Canada. .| 378,945] 412,725) 269,340] 212,450/88,030| 125,560/21,575| 74,715) 361,335] 1,153,005 


Forest products have always formed a large part of the raw material used in 
all kinds of industrial activity. At the present time products of forest origin form 
a quarter of our total exports, being exceeded only by the products of the farm. 
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Because of our climate, coniferous trees form over 80 p.c. of our forest resources 
and over 95 p.c. of our forest products as at present exploited. Because of their 
universal use in industry, the softwoods are in greatest demand, not only in Canada 
but in the markets of the world. Canada enjoys the distinction of holding the 
Empire’s reserve of softwood timber, being rivalled in her coniferous forests only by 
Asiatic Russia and the United States. The Canadian species of both hardwoods 
and softwoods yield lumber and timber of dimensions and quality that are equal or 
superior to those produced by forests elsewhere. 


Statistics of forest production (operations in the woods) in 1932 place its total 
value at $92,106,252, with a corresponding equivalent in standing timber of 
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1,882,228,308 cubic feet. The most important items are logs for sawing, valued 
at $18,029,759, and pulpwood for use and export, valued at $36,750,910. The 
total value of sawmill products in 1932 was $38,506,647 and that of pulp and paper- 
mill products $135,648,729. 


Furs.—Although the rapid advance of settlement has greatly restricted the 
reservoir of fur-bearing animal life cradled in the vast expanses of northern Canada, 
yet Canada, after three and a half centuries of exploitation, still holds a foremost 
place in the ranks of the world’s fur-producing countries. Raw furs are at present 
the only economic return from hundreds of thousands of square miles of the area of 
the Dominion and are an important product in all the provinces and territories. 
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The large uninhabited areas of northern Quebec, Ontario and Western Canada 
furnish subsistence for many of the most highly prized fur-bearing animals, among 
the most important of which are various varieties of fox, muskrat, mink, beaver 
and others. The animals are usually caught in traps during the winter months, 
when the country is more accessible than during the summer and the pelts are in 
the best condition. 


The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came with the period of rising 
prices after 1890, and has since developed into an important industry. Prince 
Edward Island was formerly the centre of the industry, but farms are now found 
in all provinces of the Dominion. On Dec. 31, 1932, 5,221 fox farms were in 
operation with a total of 99,109 foxes, principally of the “‘silver’”’ variety. 


Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, 
coyote, marten and fisher. The mink, in particular, is easily domesticated, and 
thrives in captivity if care is exercised in the selection ot environment and proper 
attention given to its requirements in the matter of diet. In 1982 the number of 
farms engaged in the raising of fur-bearing animals other than foxes was 1,075. 
Mink farms are the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon farms coming 
second and muskrat third. Over 395 of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous fur- 
bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 


The total value of the raw fur production of Canada for the season 1932-33 
was $10,305,154. This total comprises the value of pelts of fur-bearing animals 
taken by trappers and of those raised on fur farms. Pelts sold from fur farms in 
the calendar year 1932 were valued at $3,046,627, and animals sold at $243,193— 
thus reversing the position of earlier years, when the sales of live animals rather 
than of pelts, provided the principal source of revenue to the fur farmers. 


Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Europeans was 
the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that, for many years before 
the actual discovery and settlement of North America, the cod banks southeast of 
Newfoundland and east of Nova Scotia had attracted French fishermen by their 
abundance of fish. These fishing grounds alone extend along a coast line of more 
than 5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square miles, and 
are in the course of the cold Arctic current, a fact which tends greatly to improve 
the quality of the fish. The most important fishes of the off-shore fisheries are 
the cod, halibut, haddock, herring and mackerel, while the inshore and inland 
fisheries number the lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinonge 
among their catches. Other fishing grounds include the inshore expanses of the 
St. Lawrence river; the Great Lakes, where whitefish and herring form perhaps 
the most valued catches, and innumerable other inland water areas abounding 
with trout, pike, bass and other game fish; and the Pacific coast. The fisheries of 
British Columbia, with its coast line of 7,000 miles, have in recent years shown a 
rapid development, and the products of the estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, 
Skeena and other rivers now make up two-fifths of the value of fish products of the 
Dominion, while in addition large catches of halibut and herring are made off 
the western coast. The total value of the fisheries in the calendar year 1933 was 
$27,558,053. 

The above statistics give a general survey of the commercial aspects of the 
fisheries but do not indicate the advantages which Canada has to offer to those 
who fish for sport. This too has its economic features in a country of such famous 
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game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche and other rivers of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario highlands, the red trout of the 
Nipigon and the salmon and rainbow trout of British Columbia. A considerable 
public revenue is derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to 
clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. 


Minerals.—The mineral deposits of Canada are among the Dominion’s great- 
est assets and their economic importance as a factor in the well-being of the nation 
is demonstrated by the expansion of the mining industry during 1933. The total 
value of the mineral production of Canada in 1933 was $221,495,253, an increase 
of 21-2 p.c. over 1932. Exports of the non-ferrous metals (excluding bullion) and 
their products amounted to $69,340,625 in 19383 compared with $48,130,177 in 1932. 
This increase, following the greatest industrial depression ever experienced, not only 
reflects the stability of the industry but suggests also a world-wide recuperation in 
the mineral-using industries. 


Canadian mineral deposits of commercial value are numerous and varied and 
the exceptionally large area of Precambrian rocks in Canada comprises a favourable 
field for mining development and exploration. The history of Canadian mining 
since the reported discovery of iron in Nova Scotia in 1604 by one of Champlain’s 
companions, is replete with romance. 


For many years the output of coal from the large reserves in Nova Scotia, the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia held a leading position, in Canadian mineral 
production. ‘The recent pronounced increase in the price of gold, together with the 
expansion of activities in the older mining camps and the development of new 
gold-bearing deposits, have resulted, since 1931, in an almost continuous increase in 
the value of the output of this precious metal, an increase culminating in a pro- 
duction valued in 1933 at $84,350,237 (Canadian funds), constituting the largest 
item in Canadian mineral production. 


From the mines of the Sudbury area, Ontario, which constitute the world’s 
largest reserves of nickel ore, were produced 83,264,658 pounds of nickel in 1933, a 
gain of 174-5 p.c. over 19382; this distinct increase followed continuous annual 
declines in Canadian nickel production since 1929. There was also an improvement 
in lead and zine production, the output of the former metal showing a 4:1 p.c. 
increase over 1932, while zinc production was 15-6 p.c. higher. Silver production 
at 15,187,950 fine ounces represents a recession from 1932, and declines were also 
recorded in cobalt and arsenic. Copper production in 1933 was up 21-1 p.c. over 
- 1932 and was the largest recorded since the high record quantity in 1930. It is 
interesting to note that radium and uranium salts were produced commercially in 
Canada for the first time in 1933, as these elements were extracted from pitchblende- 
silver ores mined at Great Bear Lake, N.W.T. 


In the fuel group increases in quantity over 1932 were registered for coal and 
petroleum; natural gas, however, was less. Other non-metallics to suffer declines 
included gypsum and quartz (silica). Shipments of asbestos in 1933 totalled 158,367 
tons, an increase of 28-8 p.c. over 1932; the value showed a gain of 71-4 p.c. Pro- 
duction of asbestos, as during recent years, came entirely from Quebec. Increases 
in quantity in 1933 were also reported for diatomite, feldspar, salt, magnesite, mica, 
sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate, sulphur and talc. 


The value of structural materials, including clay products, cement, lime, ia 
and gravel and stone, totalled $16,696,687 compared with $22,398,283 in 1932, a 
falling-off that emphasizes the “lag” in recovery in building and general construction. 
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Water Powers.—Canada’s fresh water area of 228,070 square miles, distri- 
buted as it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amount of 
potential electric energy. It is estimated that 20,347,400 h.p. are available at a 
minimum yearly flow, 33,617,200 at ordinary six-months flow and that a turbine 
installation of 43,700,000 h.p. is possible. The installation at Jan. Ist, 1935, was 
7,547,035 h.p., which represents only about 17-27 p.c. of the possible installation. 
Perhaps the greatest use to which these resources have yet been put has been in the 
pulp and paper industry, and to a lesser degree in the mining, the electro-chemical, 
the electro-metallurgical and the flour-milling industries. The water power utilized 
in the pulp and paper industry alone amounted on Jan. 1, 1935 to 1,636,000 h.p. 
not including large amounts of secondary power purchased for use in electric boilers. 
Over 94 p.c. of the power available is in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia; Quebec, with 8,459,000 h.p. available at ordinary minimum flow, has 
the largest resources in the Dominion. 


Game and Scenery.—Canada’s vesources as a country for the sportsman and 
tourist are both unique and varied. Owing to the growth of tourist travel and 
its demands, great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, and hitherto 
almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. The valleys 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern Ontario 
and Quebec, northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan, as well as the mountain dis- 
tricts of British Columbia, offer to the tourist, the hunter and the fisherman new 
scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, and have won for the Dominion a 
reputation asa paradise for sportsmen and campers. And not only is this possible 
for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and rivers which form a network 
over the eastern part of the country particularly, has made water travel in smaller 
craft both feasible and attractive. Further, facilities for winter sports, the unusual 
attractions of winter scenery and the bracing though rigorous winter climate, have 
done much to add to the reputations of resorts formerly noted for their advantages 
in the summer season. In both Dominion and provincial parks, the hunting of game 
is forbidden, and the wild-life resources preserved. Elsewhere, however, there is 
available for the hunter and angler, at proper seasons, a wealth of game species. 
The deer and moose of Eastern Canada, the bear and mountain sheep of the Rockies, 
game animals, birds and fishes in unusual variety, have given the Dominion excep- 
tional advantages for this means of recreation. 


National Parks of Canada.—The Dominion Government maintains, as the 
medium through which some of the most outstanding natural beauties of the country 
may be preserved and popularized, the National Parks Branch of the Department 
of the Interior, which administers the scenic and recreational parks set aside for this 
purpose. Under the supervision of this same body are the national wild animal 
preserves—large fenced areas for the protection and propagation of species in 
danger of extinction, the national historic parks, and the historic sites of national 
interest which have been acquired throughout the country. In the national parks, 
all wild life is given rigid protection, and primal natural conditions are maintained 
as far as possible. Access to many outstanding points of interest is provided by 
fine motor roads or well constructed trails. Several of the provinces, including 
Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan, also maintain 
provincial parks for similar purposes; among these are the Algonquin park (2,740 
square miles) in Ontario and the Laurentides park (3,565 square miles) in Quebec. 


A list of the Dominion national parks and reserves is given in Table 9. 
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9.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1935.1 


(Twenty in number with a total area of 29,363-1 square miles.) 


Park. Location. 
Scenic Parks. 

SENET gan ca dainty ease Sis Western Alberta, on 
east slope of Rock- 
ies. 

PVIONOs. ein Sek tne: Eastern British Co- 
lumbia, on west 
slope of Rockies. 

SIACIORG eke nh ees Southeastern British 


olumbia on sum- 
mit of the Selkirk 
range. 


Mount Revelstoke....|Southeastern British 
Columbia on the 
summit of Mount 


Revelstoke. 


Southeastern British 
Columbia along 
Banff Windermere 
highway. 


Wootenayan ns skiesh os 


Western Alberta, on 
east slope of Rock- 
ies. 


Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta, 
adjoining Glacier 


park in Montana, 
U.S.A. 


St. Lawrence Islands.|In St. Lawrence 
river between Mor- 
risburg and Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 

Pomt Eelogs.>...4..... Southern Ontario on 

lake Erie. 


Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian Bay 
(including Flower-| near Midland, On- 
pot Island Reserve)| tario. 


Date 
Estab- Area 
lished. 
sq. miles 
1885 | 2,585-00 
1886 507-00 
1886 521-00 
1914 100-00 
1920 587-00 
1907 | 4,200-00 
1895 220-00 
1904 185-60 
(acres) 
1918 6-04 
1929 5-37 


Characteristics. 


Mountain playground containing two fam- 
ous resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. 
Massive ranges, upper slopes bare and 
worn, or glacier crowned; lower slopes 
covered with luxuriant forests and 
flowered alplands; glacier-fed lakes. 
Wild deer, goat, sheep, elk, etc. Recrea- 
tions—alpine climbing, riding, swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, motoring, ski-ing, 
tobogganing, snow-shoeing, skating, curl- 
ing. 

Rugged scenery on west slope of Rockies; 
Kicking Horse valley; lofty peaks, 
large number with permanent ice-caps or 
glaciers; famous Yoho valley with num- 
erous waterfalls, one over 1,200 feet in 
height. Natural bridge, Emerald lake, 
lakes O’ Hara and McArthur. 


Massive formation of the old Selkirk 
range; luxuriant forests, alpine flower 
gardens. Centre for alpine climbers. 
Illecillewaet and Asulkan glaciers and 
valleys; Nakimu caves. Marion lake, 
Rogers and Baloo passes. 


Nineteen mile drive up Mt. Revelstoke 
affording panoramic views of the Colum- 
bia and Illecillewaet valleys, Clach-na- 
Cuddin icefield, lakes Eva and Millar. 
Game sanctuary and winter sports resort. 


Park extends five miles on each side of 
Vermilion-Sinclair section of Banff-Win- 
dermere highway. Deep canyons, Iron 
Gates, Briscoe range, Sinclair canyon, 
famed Radium Hot Springs. Bear, deer, 
caribou, and Rocky Mountain sheep. 


Immense mountain wilderness, rich in his- 
torical associations. Numbers of un- 
climbed peaks; glaciers, snowfields, 
canyons, lakes of wonderful colouring; 
Athabaska valley, Maligne lake, Mount 
Edith Cavell; Miette Hot Springs; big 
game sanctuary. One of the finest golf 
courses on the continent. 


Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park. Mountains noted 
for beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, 
picturesque trails; waterfalls, snow peaks, 
trout fishing, camping, golf. 


Thirteen islands among the ‘Thousand 
Islands” in the St. Lawrence river. 
Recreational area, camping, fishing. 


Most southerly mainland point in Canada, 
40° 54’ N. Resting place of many mi- 
gratory birds; summer resort and bird 
reserve; unique flora. Recreational area. 


Thirty islands in Georgian bay, Beausoleil, 
largest of the group is a popular camping 
resort. Fine bathing beaches, beautiful 
groves of trees, varied bird and plant life. 
Flowerpot island, at head of Bruce 
peninsula, has interesting limestone for- 
mations and numerous caves. 


1This table is reproduced from the Annual Report of the Commissioner, National Parks Branch, 


Department of the Interior. 
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9.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1935—concluded. 


Date 
Park. Location. Estab-} Area. Characteristics. 
lished. 

Scenic Parks.—Con. sq. miles 

Riding Mountain..... Southwestern Mani-| 1929 ° | 1,148-04 |Rolling woodland country in western 
toba, west of lake Manitoba dotted with several beautiful 
Winnipeg. lakes. Natural home of big game includ- 

ing one of the largest herds of wild elk in 
Canada. Fine bathing and camping, 
summer resort; Government golf course. 

Prince Albert........ Central Saskatche-| 1927 | 1,869-00 |Forest country of northwestern Canada, 
wan, north of birch, spruce, jack-pine, poplar; lakes and 
Prince Albert. streams; moose, deer, bear, beaver and 

interesting bird life. Excellent fishing, 
northern pike, pickerel and lake trout; 
fine white sand beaches, ideal camping 
grounds. 

National Parks Tar|Alberta............. 1926 |.2,068-20 |Four areas comprising in all 2,068 acres in 

Sands Reservation.! (acres) the Fort McMurray District, Alberta, has 
been reserved for the National Parks 
Branch to provide a supply of tar sands 
for road construction purposes in the 
National Parks. 
Animal Parks 
and Reserves. 

Buttalovercctecrsccs. Eastern Alberta,| 1908 197-50 |Fenced enclosure; home of the Dominion 

near Wainwright... government buffalo herd. Over 5,000 
buffalo, also moose, deer, elk, yak and 
hybrids. 

lisistiandetare once Central Alberta,| 1911 51-00 |Fenced enclosure, containing over 1,600 
near Lamont. buffalo, also moose, elk, and deer. 

INemiskam sete <5 Southern Alberta,} 1922 8-50 |Fenced antelope reserve, containing more 
near Foremost. than 300 head of this interesting animal, 

a species indigenous to the region. 

Wawaskesy.......... Southeastern, 1922 54-00 |Antelope reserve, as yet undeveloped. 
Alberta. 

Wood Buffalo?........ Partly in Alberta] 1922 |17,300-00 |Forests interspersed with rivers and open 
(13,675 sq. miles) plains. Dotted with innumerable lakes 
and partly in and streams. The home of the wood 
Northwest Terri- buffalo, moose, deer, cariboo, bear, 
tories (3,625 sq. beaver—waterfowl abundant. Area as 
miles) west of yet undeveloped. 

Athabaska and 
Slave rivers. 
Historic Parks. 

Hort -Amne,scnvsceoce Nova Scotia........ 1917 31-00 |National Historic Park—Site of early 

(Annapolis Royal) (acres) Acadian settlement of Port Royal; 
museum containing interesting relics of 
early days. 

Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswick,}| 1926 59-00 | National Historic Park—Site of old French 
near Sackville. (acres) fort erected middle of 17th century. 


Renamed Fort Cumberland in 1755 by 
British; original name was later restored. 


1 Reserved by Order in Council and became a Dominion reserve by agreement with the province of 


Alberta in 1931. 2 Administered by the Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
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PART VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


Section 1.—The Climate of Canada. 


An article on this subject by Sir Frederic Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, appeared in the 1929 edition of the Year Book at 
pp. 42-51. 


Section 2.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather. 


Under the above heading, Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
»~ Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at pp. 26-31 
of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp. 36-40 of the 1925 edition. 


Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on ‘‘The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada’’, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, appeared at 
pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada. 


An article on the climate of northern Canada, accompanied by meteorological 
tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected northern 
stations, was contributed by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service of the 
Department of Marine, Toronto, to the 1930 edition of the Year Book, where it 
will be found at pp. 41-56. 


Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederic Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, to the 
1922-23 edition of the Year Book (pp. 43-47); to it the interested readez is referred. 


Section 6.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected Canadian 
stations in each of the provinces, together with the recorded extremes, also the 
averages of sunshine, wind and weather at such stations, will be found at pp. 51-63 
inclusive of the 1927-28 edition of the Year Book. The 1931 edition of the Year 
Book contains at pp. 48-76 additional and more comprehensive tables, contributed 
by A. J. Connor, of monthly average temperatures and precipitation throughout 
Canada, as well as of normal snowfall and duration of bright sunshine. 


Section 7.—Droughts in Western Canada. 


An article on the above subject by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service 
of the Department of Marine, Ottawa, accompanied by diagrams and tables showing 
the precipitation and sun-spot incidence in the Prairie Provinces, appeared at pp. 
_ 47-59 of the 1933 edition of the Year Book. 
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Section 8.—Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada.* 


In former times, when transportation was slow and people for the most part 
lived within their own communities, it was natural enough that each community 
should have its own local time based on sun time. The difference in sun time as 
between communities is, of course, determined by the difference in their longitude. 
Inasmuch as the sun appears to travel the 360 degrees around the world in 24 hours 
or 1,440 minutes, a community which is precisely one degree of longitude west of 
another community in the same latitude naturally has the sun rise and set four 
minutes later than it rises and sets in the community which is one degree farther 
east. Local time, in so far as it was accurately kept, tended therefore to conform 
to “sun time’’ and noon came when the sun reached its highest point. 


The advent of more rapid transportation, however, made these local times 
extremely inconvenient for travellers. In particular, railway time tables were’ 
found almost impossible to work out on the basis of the local times of each com- 
munity. Consequently in Great Britain, where the differences of longitude are 
comparatively small, the problem was solved in 1880 by placing the whole country 
on the time of Greenwich observatory, while Irish time was standardized at twenty- 
five minutes behind English time, being the time of Dublin. The American con- 
tinent, however, extends over such an enormous distance from east to west that it 
was impracticable to have a single standard of time. Accordingly, in the United States 
the railways for their own purposes divided the country into four time regions, which 
were called Eastern, Central, Mountain and Pacific, the time used in these zones 
being five, six, seven and eight hours, respectively, behind Greenwich time. The 
change from one time to another was made at divisional points on the several rail- 
ways and this time, known as railway time, was adopted by most towns in place 
of their own local time. 


From 1878 on, Sir Sandford Fleming had been advocating the general use of 
what are called standard time zones and this suggestion was adopted at a world 
conference held at Washington in 1884. Sir Sandford Fleming proposed that the 
number of times in the world should be reduced to twenty-four, each time zone to 
extend over one twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and to include all the 
territory between two meridians, fifteen degrees of longitude apart, the standard 
for all times being Greenwich time, and all other time zones being a definite number 
of hours either in advance of or behind Greenwich. These proposals have been very 
generally accepted. Mid-European and East European time are to-day respectively 
one hour and two hours in advance of Greenwich, while on this continent the 
Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Mountain, Pacific, Yukon and Alaska time zones have 
times, respectively, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine and ten hours behind Greenwich. 
The differences are usually expressed in intervals of so many hours’ difference from 
Greenwich. However, some countries and localities of smaller area have times 
which are not an exact hour’s difference from Greenwich, Newfoundland and 
Labrador, for example, having a time three hours and thirty-one minutes behind 
Greenwich. This difference of three hours and thirty-one minutes would correspond 
to west longitude 52° 45’, which is nearly the longitude of St. Johns, Newfoundland. 


In Canada, Atlantic standard time, which is the local time at the 60th meridian 
running near Sydney, Nova Scotia, and is four hours behind Greenwich, is used in 
the Maritime Provinces and those parts of Quebec and the Northwest Territories 


*Based on a paper ‘‘Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada’’, by C. C. Smith, Dominion Obser- 
vatory, Ottawa. ; 
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east of the 68th meridian of west Jongitude. Eastern standard time, which is the 
local time at the 75th meridian running pear Cornwall, Ontario, and is thus five 
hours behind Greenwich, is used in Quebec west of the 68th meridian and in Ontario 
east of the 90th meridian and in the Northwest Territories between the 68th and 
85th meridians. Central standard time, which is the local time at the 90th meridian, 
is six hours behind Greenwich and is used in Ontario west of the 90th meridian, in 
Manitoba, in the Northwest between the 85th and the 102nd meridians and in the 
southeasterly part of Saskatchewan. Mountain time, which is the local time at 
the 105th meridian running near Regina, isseven hours behind Greenwich and is used 
throughout Saskatchewan except in the southeasterly part, throughout Alberta and 
in that part of the Northwest Territories between the 102nd and 120th meridians. 
Pacific standard time, which is the local time of the 120th meridian running near 
Kamloops, British Columbia, is eight hours behind Greenwich and is used through- 
out British Columbia and in that part of the Northwest Territories lying west of 
the 120th meridian. Yukon standard time, which is the local time at the 135th 
meridian, running’ near Whitehorse, Yukon, is nine hours behind Greenwich and 
is used throughout the Yukon Territory. Thus in the far-flung area of the Dominion 
there are no fewer than six different standard times roughly corresponding with the 
84 degrees of longitude between the Labrador boundary and the Alaskan boundary. 
The existence of the different time zones is to-day brought home to the average man 
by the radio; especially in such programs as the Empire Christmas broadcasts. 


Some municipalities adopt the time used by the local railways, which in some 
cases differs from the standard, and there are also villages which adopt such time 
as seems to best suit their convenience, but, in general, the legal boundaries of the 
different time zones are actually in use. The boundaries of the standard time 
zones in Canada and Newfoundland are shown in the map on p. 52. 


Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before the Great War there had 
been an active propaganda, particularly in the cities, for the use of an earlier time, 
usually referred to as “daylight saving time’’, and one hour ahead of standard time, 
during the summer months. It was considered that both from the economic and 
from the health point of view, the people, particularly in industrial towns and 
cities, would gain by beginning work earlier in the morning and having a longer 
period of sunlight at their disposal for recreation after the work of the day was 
over. The opponents of the scheme pointed out that the same results might be 
achieved if everyone went to work an hour earlier and quit work an hour earlier, 
but it was replied that this ignored the extent to which man is a creature of habit. 
In Great Britain the use of daylight saving time during the summer months was 
legalized in 1916 in order to economize the use of light and power for ammunition- 
making and other related manufactures, and it has since been maintained there by 
law. The United States and Canada adopted daylight saving for the entire country 
in 1918, but the Canadian Act lapsed at the end of that year. Since that date, 
however, various towns and cities have adopted daylight saving by-laws for varying 
periods in the summer months. There is, indeed, a good deal of confusion and 
inconvenience arising out of this situation, since, of two towns a few miles apart, one 
may adopt daylight saving and the other may not, while in other cases they may both 
adopt daylight saving but one of them for a shorter term than the other. Generally 
speaking, in the United States and Canada the agricultural element in the population 
has been opposed to daylight saving and this has made it impracticable to adopt 
daylight saving time on a nation-wide basis. 
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It may be added that the adoption of daylight saving time brings greater benefit 

‘to communities situated near the eastern ends of their respective time zones, since in 
their cases standard time is sometimes slower than sun time, while daylight saving 
time may be as near to sun time asis standard time. Again, in proportion as places 
are situated in a more northerly latitude, their days are longer in summer even 
without daylight saving and this is probably the reason why in the Canadian West, 
where in the settled areas the summer day is an hour or even two hours longer than 
in the industrial east, daylight saving is not in vogue. Generally speaking, in 
Canada daylight saving exists only in the industrial cities and towns between Quebec 
city and Windsor, Ontario, though Halifax and Saint John in the Maritimes and 
Regina in Saskatchewan adopted local daylight saving time in the summer of 1930. 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—All regulations made in Canada 
concerning standard time, except the Daylight Saving Act of 1918 (which is under- 
stood to have lapsed at the end of that year) have been passed by the Provincial 
Legislatures and the Northwest Territories Council. 


The boundaries of the zones are those laid down in the Statutes of the different 
provinces and the Northwest Territories. They are usually provincial boundaries 
or meridians. In the more thickly settled portions of the country this leads to some 
confusion. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission have charge of the placing of the 
boundaries of the time zones in the United States and bend the lines around to fit, 
so far as convenient, the divisional points of the railways and the requirements of 
the public. Such a national body can deal more effectively with such matters as 
the time tables of interstate carriers. 


The official legislation in Canada in regard to time chiefly affects such matters 
as the times of coming into effect or expiration of Acts, ordinances, contracts and 
agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, law courts, post offices 
and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for game, times of opening and 
closing business houses and places of amusement. 


CHAPTER II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


PART I.—HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, pp. 60-80, will be found 
an outline of the history of Canada, not reprinted here for lack of space. 

A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed 
by the late Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the Historical 
Documents Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year 


Book, where it appears on pp. 53-55. 


PART II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1934. 


June 24, Eastern coast of North Amer- 
ica discovered by John Cabot. 


1497. 


1498. Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 

1501. Gaspar Corte Real visits Newfound- 
land and Labrador. 

1524. Verrazano explores the coast of Nova 
Scotia. - 

1534. June 21, Landing of Jacques Cartier at 
Esquimaux bay. 

1535. Cartier’s second voyage. He ascends 
the St. Lawrence to Stadacona(Que- 
bec), (Sept. 14) and MHochelaga 
(Montreal), (Oct. 2). 

1541. Cartier’s third voyage. He plants 


wheat, cabbages, turnips and let- 
tuces near Cap Rouge river. 
1542-3. De Roberval and his party winter 
at cape Rouge, and are rescued by 
Cartier on his fourth voyage. 
1557. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 
France. 
1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered by 
de Fuca. 
1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing in 
Canada, at Quebec. 
1604. De Monts settles colony on island in 
the St. Croix river. 
1605. aa of Port Royal (Annapolis, 
1608. July eS; 
1609. 
plain. 
1610-11. Hudson explores Hudson bay and 
James bay. 
1611. Brilé ene the Ottawa river. 
1612. 


Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 
General of New France. 

1613: 

1615. 


Champlain’s second visit. 
Founding of Quebec. 
July, Champlain discovers lake Cham- 


June, Champlain ascends the Ottawa 
river. 

Champlain explores lakes Nipissing, 
Huron and Ontario (discovered by 
Brflé and Le Caron). 

First schools opened at Tadoussac and 
on the site of the city of Three 
Rivers. 

Arrival at Quebec of the first colonist, 
Louis Hébert and his family. 

Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 

Code of laws issued and register of 
births, deaths and marriages open- 
ed in Quebec. Nova Scotia granted 
to Sir William Alexander by King 
James I 


1616. 


1617. 


1620. 
1621. 
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1665. 


1622. 
1623. 


1627. 


1628. 
1629. 


Lake Superior discovered by Brflé. 

First British settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 

New France and Acadia granted to 
the Company of 100 Associates. 

Port Royal taken by Sir David Kirke. 

April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, Que- 
bec taken by Sir David Kirke. 

Mar. 29, Canada and Acadia restored 
to France by the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

1633. May 23, Champlain made first Gover- 

nor of New France. 

1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 

1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 

Nicolet. 

1635. Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at Que- 
bec. Founding of the first college 
at Quebec. 

June 11, First recorded earthquake in 
Canada. 

Discovery of lake Erie by Chaumonot 
and Brébeuf. 

Resident population of New France, 


May AT: Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal) by Maisonneuve. 

Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 

Mar. 5, Council of New France created. 

Mar. 16-17, Murder of Fathers Brébeuf 
and Lalemant by Indians and mas- 
sacre of the Hurons. 

August, Acadia taken by an expedi- 
tion from New England. 

Acadia granted by Cromwell to La 
Tour, Temple and Crowne. 

June 16, Francois de Laval arrives in 
Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 

May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and six- 
teen companions killed by Iroquois 
at the Long Sault, Ottawa river. 

Company of 100 Associates dissolved. 

eb. 5, severe earthquake. April, 
Sovereign Council of New France 
established. Population of New 
France, 2,500, of whom 800 were in 
Quebec. Foundation of the ‘‘Grand 
Seminary”’ at Quebec, by Laval. 

May, Company of the West Indies 
founded. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed Intendant. 


1632. 


1638. 
1640. 
1641. 
1642. 
1646. 
1647. 
1648. 
1649. 
1654. 
1656. 
1659. 
1660. 


1663. 


1664. 


1666. 
1667. 


1668. 


1670. 
1671. 
1672. 
1673. 
1674. 


1675. 
1678. 
1679. 


1681. 


1682. 
1683. 
1685. 


1686. 
1687. 
1688. 
1689. 
1690. 


1692. 


1693. 
1695. 


1697. 


1698. 


1701. 
1703. 


1706. 
1708. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Feb.-Mar., First census. Population 
of New France, 3,215. 

July 21, Acadia restored to France by 
the Treaty of Breda. Sept.-Oct., 
Second census; white population of 
New France, 3,918. 

Foundation of the ‘‘Little Seminary’”’ 
at Quebec by Laval. Mission at 
Sault Ste. Marie founded by Mar- 


quette. 

May 13, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company granted. 

Population of Acadia, 441. 

Population of New France, 6,705. 
April 6, Comte de Frontenac, Gov- 
ernor. 

“ba 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) found- 


Oct. 1, wise becomes first Bishop of 


Que 

Pepdintiba of New France, 7,832. 

Niagara falls. visited by Hennepin. 

Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara river 
above the falls by La Salle. Third 
census; population of New France, 
9,400; of Acadia, 515. 

Fourth census; population of New 
France, 9,677 

Frontenac recalled. 

Population of New France, 10,251. 

First issue of card money. Fifth cen- 
sus; population of New France, 
12,263, including 1,538 settled In- 
dians. 

Population of New France, 12,373; of 
Acadia, 885. 

Mar. 18, La Salle assassinated. 

Sixth census; population of New France, 
11,562, including 1,259 settled In- 
dians. 

June 7, Frontenac re-appointed Gover- 
nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by 
Indians at Lachine. 

May 21, Sir William Phips captures 
Port Royal, but is repulsed in an 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 

Seventh census; population of New 
France, 12,481. Oct. 22, Defence of 
Verchéres against Indians by Made- 
leine de Verchéres. 

Population of Acadia, 1,009. 

Eighth census; population of New 
France, 13, 639, including 853 settled 
Indians. 

Sept. 20, By the treaty of Ryswick, 
places taken during the war were 
mutually restored. D’Iberville de- 


feats the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s ships - 


on Hudson bay. 
Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Ninth 
census; population of New France, 


La Motte Cadillac builds a fort at 
Detroit. 

June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 
becomes Superior Council and mem- 
bership increased from 7 to 12. 

Tenth census; population of New 
France, 16,417 

Death of Laval. 


1709. British invasion of Canada. 


1710. 
Lyi? 


1713. 


1756. 
1758. 
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Oct. 18, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 


son. 

Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s fleet, 
proceeding against Quebec, wrecked 
off the Seven Islands. 

April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson 
bay, Acadia and Newfoundland 
ceded to Great Britain. August, 

_ Louisbourg founded by the French. 
Population of New France, 18,119. 


. Foundation of New Orleans in carry- 


ing out French plan to control the 
Mississippi as well as the St. Law- 
rence. 


. Census population of New France, 


’ 


: Population of New France, 24,234; of 


Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 100. 
April 25, Governor and Council of 
Nova Scotia appointed. 


. June 19, Burning of about one-half of 


Montreal. Census population of 
New France, 24,951. 


. Population of New France, 30,613. 
. Population of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), 
330 


3 Population of the north of the pen- 


insula of Acadia, 6,000. 


. Discovery of lake Winnipeg by La 


Vérendrye. 


. Road opened from Quebec to Mon- 


treal. Census population of New 
France, 37,716. 


. Iron smelted on St. Maurice. French 


population of the north of the Aca- 
dia peninsula, 7,598 


. Census portiasion of New France, 


. The ‘younger La Vérendrye discovers 


the Rocky mountains. 


. June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by Pep- 


perell and Warren. 


. Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Louisbourg restored to France in 
exchange for Madras. 


. June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 


immigrants brought to Nova Scotia 
by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 per- 
sons. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) built. 


. St. Paul’s church, Halifax, (oldest 


Anglican church in Canada) built. 


. Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax Gazette 


’ first paper in Canada. British and 
German population of Nova Scotia, 


’ 


. Census population of New France, 


. Establishment at Halifax of first post 


office in what is now Canada, to- 
gether with direct mail communi- 
cation with Great Britain. June 16, 
Surrender of Fort Beauséjour on the 
isthmus of Chignecto to the British. 
Sept. 10, Expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia. 

Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France begins. 

July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
by the British. Oct. 7, First meet- 
ing of the Legislature of Nova Sco- 
tia. 
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1759. 


1760. 


July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara by 
the British. July 26, Beginning of 
the siege of Quebec. July 31, French 
victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. is; 
Defeat of the French on the Plains 
of Abraham. Death of Wolfe. Sept. 
14, Death of Montcalm. Sept. 18, 
Surrender of Quebec. 

April 28, Victory of the French under 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
render of Montreal. 
set up in Canada. 


1762. British population of Nova Scotia, 


1763. 


1764. 


1765. 


1766. 
1768. 


1769. 


8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 

Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which 
Canada and its dependencies are 
ceded to the British. May, Rising 
of Indians under Pontiac, who take 
a number of forts and defeat the 
British at Bloody Run (July 31). 
Oct. 7, Civil government  pro- 
claimed. Cape Breton and Isle 
St. Jean annexed to Nova Scotia; 
Labrador, Anticosti and Magdalen 
islands to Newfoundland. Nov. 21, 
General James Murray appointed 
Governor in Chief. First Canadian 
post offices established at Montreal, 
Three Rivers and Quebec. 

June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
Gazette. Aug. 18, Civil govern- 
ment established. 

Publication of the first book printed 
in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
de Sens’’. May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 

July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 
Oswego 

Ghgdorccen P.E.I., founded. April 
11, Great fire at Montreal. April 12, 
Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dorchester) 
Governor in Chief. 

Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward island) 
separated from Nova Scotia. 


1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Copper- 


1773. 


1774. 
1775. 


1776. 
1777. 
1778. 


1783. 


mine and Slave rivers and Great 
Slave lake. 

Suppression of the order of Jesuits in 
Canada and escheat of their estates. 

June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 

May 1, The Quebec Act comes into 
force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and 
Arnold invade Canada. Nov. 12, 
Montgomery takes Montreal; Dec. 
31, is defeated and killed in an 
attack on Quebec. 

The Americans are defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 
Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 

mand Governor in Chief. 

Captain Jas. Cook explores Nootka 
sound and claims the northwest 
coast of America for Great Britain. 
June 3, First issue of the Montreal 
Gazette. 

Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of the 
Northwest Company at Montreal. 


Military rule - 


1784. 


1785. 
1786. 
1787. 
1788. 


1789. 
1790. 


1791. 


1792. 


1793. 


1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1798. 


1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


< Kingston, Ont., and Saint John, 


N.B., founded by the United 
Empire Loyalists. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. Aug. 

, New Brunswick and (Aug. 26) 
Cape Breton separated from Nova 
Scotia. 

May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(Saint John, N.B ; 
April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
Governor in Chief. Oct. 23, Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick moved 

from Saint John to Fredericton. 

C. Inglis appointed Anglican Bishop of 
Nova Scotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 

King’s College, Windsor, N.S., opened. 
Sailing packet service restored bet- 
ween Great Britain and Halifax. 


Quebec and Halifax Agricultural 
Societies established. 
Spain surrenders her exclusive rights 


on the Pacific coast.Population of 
Canada, 161,311. (This census did 
not include what became, in the 
next year, Upper Canada.) 

The Constitutional Act divides the 
province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislature. The 
Act goes into force Dec. 26. Sept. 
12, Colonel J. G. Simcoe, first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada. 

Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark 
(Niagara). Dec. 17, First Legis- 
lature of Lower Canada opened at 
Quebec. Vancouver island circum- 
navigated by Vancouver. 

April 18, First issue of the Upper 
Canada Gazette. June 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
Bishop of Quebec. July 9, Import- 
ation of slaves into Upper Canada 
forbidden. Rocky mountains 
crossed by (Sir) Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, who reaches the Pacific 
ocean. York (Toronto) founded 
by Simcoe. 

Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Pacific coast of Canada finally given 
up by the Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 

St. John’s island (Isle St. Jean, popu- 
lation 4,500) re-named Prince 
Edward island. 

Founding of New Brunswick College, 
Fredericton (now University of 
N.B The Rocky mountains 
crossed by David Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to 
Prince Edward island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of Le Canadien— 
first wholly French newspaper. 
Population— Upper Canada, 70,718; 
Lower Canada, 250,000; New Bruns- 
wick, 35,000; P.E.1., 9,676. 
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1807. Simon Fraser explores the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 

1809. Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer runs 
from Montreal to Quebec. 

1811. Lord Selkirk’s Red River settlement 
founded on land granted by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

1812. June 18, Declaration of war by the 
United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull cross the Detroit river. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 13, Defeat of 
the Americans at Queenston Heights 
and death of Gen. Brock. 

1813. Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
cans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, capture 
an American force at Beaver Dams. 
Sept. 10, Commodore Perry des- 
troys the British flotilla on lake 
Hrie. Oct. 5, Americans under Har- 
rison defeat the British at Mora~ 
viantown. Tecumseh killed. Oct. 
26, Victory of French-Canadian 
troops under de Salaberry at Chat- 
eauguay. Nov. 11, Defeat of the 
Americans at Crysler’s Farm. Brit- 
ish storm Fort Niagara and burn 
Buffalo. 

1814. Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La 
Colle. May 6, Capture of Oswego 
by the British. July 5, American 
victory at Chippawa. July 25, 
British victory at Lundy’s Lane. 
July, British from Nova Scotia 
invade and occupy northern Maine. 
Sept. 11, British defeat at Platts- 
burg on lake Champlain. Dec. 24, 
Treaty of Ghent ends the war. 
Population— Upper Canada, 95,000; 
Lower Canada, 335,000. 

1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulates 
trade with the United States. The 
Red River settlement destroyed by 
the Northwest Company but res- 
tored by Governor Semple. 

1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. The 
Red River settlement again des- 
troyed. 

1817. July 18, First treaty with the North- 
west Indians. Lord Selkirk restores 
the Red River settlement. Open- 
ing of the Bank of Montreal; first 
note issued Oct. 1. Population of 
Nova Scotia, 81,351. Rush-Bagot 
Convention with the United States, 
limiting naval armament on the 
Great Lakes, is signed. 

1818. Oct. 20, Convention at London regulat- 
ing North American fisheries. . Dal- 
housie College, Halifax, founded. 
Bank of Quebec founded. 

1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic expedi- 
tion. 

1820. Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 


1821. 


1822. 
1824. 


1825. 


1826. 
1827. 


1828. 
1829. 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


Mar. 26, The Northwest Company 
absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Charter given to Mc- 
Gill College. 

Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 

Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of Lower 
Canada, 479,288. 

Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

Sept. 29, Convention of London relat- 
ing to the territory west of the 
Rocky mountains. Population of 
Nova Scotia, (including Cape Bre- 
ton) 123,630. 

The Methodist Church of Upper Can- 
ada separated from that of the 
United States. 

Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada College founded. 

June 1, The North Magnetic Pole 
discovered by (Sir) James Ross. 
Population— Upper Canada, 236,702; 
Lower Canada, 553,131; Assiniboia, 


2,390. 

Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 
corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 
Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 
30, Opening of the Rideau canal. 

Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, crosses the Atlantic 
from Pictou to England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-T wo Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; of 
New Brunswick, 119,457; of Assini- 
boia, 3,356. 

July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
John’s, Que. Victoria University 
opened at Cobourg (afterwards 
moved to Toronto). 

Report of the Canada Commissioners. 
Rebellion in Lower Canada (Papin- 
eau) and Upper Canada (W. L. 
Mackenzie). Nov. 28, Gas lighting 
first used in Montreal. 

Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 
suspended and Special Council 
created. Mar. 30, The Earl of 
Durham, Governor in Chief. April 
27, Martial law revoked. June 28, 
Amnesty to political prisoners pro- 
claimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British Parliament, 
resigns. Population—Upper Can- 
ada, 339,442; Assiniboia, 3,966; 
Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John 
Strachan ordained first Anglican 
Bishop of Toronto. 

July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First ship of the Cunard line arrives 
at Halifax. July 28, Death of Lord 
Durham. 
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1841. Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 
1854. 


as the Province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. Feb. 18, 
Draper-Ogden administration. 
April 10, Halifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of the first United 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of 
Lord Sydenham. Population of 
Upper Canada, 455,668; of P.E.I., 
47,042. : 

Mar. 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Dec. 
12, Draper-Viger administration. 
King’s (now University) College, 
Toronto, opened. 

May 10, Capital moved from Kingston 
to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 
Quebec. Franklin starts on his last 
Arctic expedition. 

May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 
15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau administration. 
First telegraph line, operated by the 
Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara and 
St. Catharines Telegraph Co., 
opened. 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau adminis- 
tration. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
Railway opened. 

Mar. 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin adminis- 
tration. May 30, Fredericton in- 
corporated. Responsible govern- 
ment granted to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. St. Lawrence can- 
als opened to navigation. 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Montreal 
and burning of the Parliament 
Buildings. Nov. 14, Toronto made 
the capital. Vancouver island 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Population of Assiniboia, 
5,391. 

April 6, Transfer of the postal system 
from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpor- 
ation of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec becomes the cap- 
ital. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin admin- 
istration. Responsible government 
granted to Prince Edward Island. 
Population— Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 8, 
Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
The Grand Trunk Railway char- 
tered. 

Opening of G.T.R. from Montreal to 
Portland. 

June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


Morin Ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 

Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, MacNab-Taché adminis- 
tration. Mar. 9, Opening of the 
Niagara Railway suspension bridge. 
April 17, Incorporation of Charlotte- 
town. Oct. 20, Government moved 
to Toronto. 

The Legislative Council of Canada is 
made elective. First meeting of 
the Legislature of Vancouver Island. 
May 24, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Oct. 27, Opening of 
the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Toronto. Population 

of Assiniboia, 6,691. 

Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 
administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future 
capital of Canada. 

February, Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Introduction 
of Canadian decimal currency. 
Aug. 2, Brown-Dorion administra- 
tion. Aug. 5, Completion of the 
Atlantic cable; first message sent. 
Aug. 6, Cartier-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Aug. 20, Colony of 
British Columbia established. Con- 
trol of Vancouver island surrendered 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

January, Canadian silver coinage 
issued. Sept. 24, Government 
moved to Quebec. 

Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrives at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner stone 
of the Parliament Buildings at Ot- 
tawa by the Prince of Wales. Prince 
of Wales College, Charlottetown, 
founded. 

Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of the first Angli- 
can provincial synod. Population— 
Upper Canada, 1,396,091; Lower 
Canada, 1,111,566; New Brunswick, 
252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; Prince 
Edward Island, 80,857. 

May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 

May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
administration. 

Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald ad- 
ministration. Conferences on con- 
federation of British North Amer- 
ica; Sept. 1, at Charlottetown; Oct. 
10-29; at Quebec. Oct. 19, Raid of 
American Confederates from Can- 
ada on St. Albans, Vermont. 

Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature re- 
solves on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces 
of British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald adminis- 
tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation fix- 
ing the seat of government at 
Ottawa. 
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1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


Mar. 17, Termination of the Recipro- 
city Treaty by the United States. 
May 31, Raid of Fenians from the 
United States into Canada; they 
are defeated at Ridgeway (June 2) 
and retreat across the border (June 
3). June 8, First meeting at Ottawa 
of the Canadian Legislature. Nov. 
17, Proclamation of the union of 
beng eh Island with British Col- 


mbia 

War: 29, "Royal assent given to the 
British North America Act. July 
1, The Act comes into force; Union 
of the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate pro- 
vinces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck first Governor 
General, Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 


April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at 


Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorizes the acquisition 
by the Dominion of the Northwest 
Territories. 

June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 

May 12, Act to establish the province 
of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba, admitted into 
Confederation. Sept. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reaches Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg); end of the rebellion. 

April 2, First Dominion Census (popu- 
lations at this and succeeding enu- 
merations given on p.99). April 14, 
Act establishing uniform currency 
in the Dominion. May 8, Treaty of 
Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
July 20, British Columbia enters 
Confederation. 

Mar. 5, Opening of the second Domin- 
ion Parliament. May 23, Act estab- 
lishing the Northwest Mounted 
Police. July 1, Prince Edward Is- 
land enters Confederation. Nov. 7, 
Alexander Mackenzie becomes 
Prime Minister. Nov. 8, Incor- 
poration of Winnipeg. 

Mar. 26, Opening of the third Domin- 
ion Parliament. May, Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College, Guelph, opened. 

April 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act establishes a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and a Northwest Territories 
Council. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
railway as a Government line; 
Work commenced at Fort William. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 8, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. Branch of Laval Uni- 
versity established at Montreal. 

June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 
October, First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United 
Kingdom. Founding of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba. 

July 1, Canada joins the International 
Postal Union. Oct. 17, Sir John A. 
Macdonald becomes Prime Minister. 

Feb. 13, Opening of the fourth Domin- 
ion Parliament. May 15, Adoption 
of a protective tariff (‘The National 
Policy’’). 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, Mar. 6. May 11, Sir A. T. 
Galt appointed first Canadian High 
Commissioner in London. Sept. 1, 
All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands 
except Newfoundland and its de- 
pendencies, annexed to Canada by 
Imperial Order in Council of July 31. 
Oct. 21, Signing of the contract with 
the present Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. for the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 

April 4, Second Dominion Census. 
May 2, First sod of the Canadian 
Pacific railway as a company line 
turned. 

May 8, Provisional districts of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska 
and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
Northwest Territories. 

Feb. 1, Opening of the fifth Dominion 
Parliament. Sept. 5, Formation of 
the Methodist Church in Canada; 
united conference. 

May 24, Sir Charles Tupper High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the bound- 
ary of Ontario and Manitoba. 

Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 16, Execution of Riel. 

April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of 
Quebec made (ffirst Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway leaves Montreal for 
Port Moody. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 
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1887. 


1888. 


1890. 
1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894, 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 
1901. 
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Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Colonial Conference in 
London. April 13, Opening of the 
sixth Dominion Parliament. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington, 
August, Rejection of Fishery Treaty 
by United States’ Senate. 

Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolishes separate schools. 

April 5, Third Dominion Census. 
April 29, Opening of the seventh 
Dominion Parliament. June 6, 
Death of Sir John A. Macdonald. 
June 15, Sir John Abbott becomes 
Prime Minister. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, providing 
for arbitration of the Behring Sea 
Seal Fisheries question. July 22, 
Boundary convention between Can- 
ada and United States. Nov. 25, 
Sir John Thompson becomes Prime 
Minister. 

April 4, First sitting of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 

June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Des. 12, Death of Sir 
John Thompson at Windsor Castle. 
Dec. 21, (Sir) Mackenzie Bowell 
becomes Prime Minister. 

Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie canal. Oct. 2, Proclamation 
naming the Ungava, Franklin, 
Mackenzie and Yukon districts of 
Northwest Territories. 

April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner in 
London. April 27, Sir Charles 
Tupper becomes Prime Minister. 
July 11, (Sir) Wilfrid Laurier be- 
comes Prime Minister. August, 
Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 
Aug. 19, Opening of the eighth 
Dominion Parliament. 

July, Third Colonial Conference in 
London. Dec. 17, Award of the 
Behring Sea Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon district estab- 
lished as a separate Territory. 
Aug. 1, The British Preferentia} 
Tariff goes into force. Aug. 23, 
Meeting at Quebec of the Joint | High 
Commission between Canada and 
the United States. Dec. 25, British 
Imperial penny (2 cent) postage 
introduced. 

Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, 
Beginning of the South African War. 
Oct. 29, First Canadian contingent 
leaves Quebec for South Africa. 

Feb. 27. Battle of Paardeberg. April 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accesssion of King Edward VII. 
Feb. 6, Opening of the ninth Dom- 


1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


1906. 


1907, 


inion Parliament. April 1, Fourth 
Dominion Census. Sept. 16-Oct. 21, 
Visit to Canada of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York 
(King George V and Queen Mary). 

May 31, End of South African War ; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Bound- 
ary Convention. June 19, Incorpora- 
tion of Regina. Oct. 20, Award of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commis- 
sion established. April 19, Great 
fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorpora- 
tion of Edmonton. 

Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth Domin- 
ion Parliament. Sept. 1, Creation 
of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

University of Alberta founded. Oct. 8, 
ee Conference at Ot- 
taw 

April 15 May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. New customs 
tariff, including introduction of in- 
termediate tariff. Sept. 19, New 
commercial convention with France 
signed at Paris. Oct. 17, First mes- 
sage by wireless telegraphy between 
Canada and the United Kingdom. 
ae of Saskatchewan found- 


ed. 
1908. Jan.2, Establishment of Ottawa Branch 


1909. 


1910. 


1914. 


of Royal Mint. June 21-23, Bicen- 
tenary of Bishop Laval celebrated 
at Quebec. July 20-31, Quebec ter- 
centenary celebrations; Visit of 
Prince of Wales to Quebec. Aug. 2, 
Great fire in Kootenay Valley, B.C. 
University of British Columbia 

founded. 

Jan. 11, Signing of International Bound- 
ary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. Jan. 20, 
Opening of 11th Dominion Parlia- 
nent. July 28, Conference on 
Imperial defence in London. 

May 6, Death of King Edward VII 
and accession of King George V. 
June 7, Death of Goldwin Smith. 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration Award of the 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Italy. 

May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 
in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
Census. July 11, Disastrous fires in 
Porcupine district. Sept. 21, Gen- 
eral election. Oct. 10 (Sir) R. L. 
Borden, Prime Minister. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of Ont- 
ario hydro-electric power trans- 
mission system. Nov. 15, Opening 
of twelfth Dominion Parliament. 


1912. April 15, Loss of the steamship Titanic; 


Appointment of Dominions Royal 
Commission, May 15, Extension of 
the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba. 
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1913. April 10, Japanese Treaty Act assented 


to. June 2, Trade agreement with 
West Indies came into force. 


1914. May 20, Loss of the steamship Hm- 


press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary ; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 
Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian contingent of over 
ee troops lands at Plymouth, 
ng. 


1915. February, First Canadian contingent 


lands in France and proceeds to 
Flanders. April 22, Second Battle of 
Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 


1916. Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 


increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament at 
Ottawa by fire. April 3-20. Battle 
of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. July 1, Commence- 
ment of the Battle of the Somme. 
Sept. 1, Cornerstone of new Houses 
of Parliament laid by Duke of Con- 
naught. 


1917. Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 


Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings in London 
of Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21- 
April 27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 6, United States declares war 
against Germany. April 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. June 21, Appoint- 
ment of Food Controller. Aug. 15, 
Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. 
Aug. 29, Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sept. 20, Completion of Que- 
bec bridge; Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 
6, Disastrous explosion at Halifax, 
N.S. Dec. 17, General election and 
Union Government sustained. 


1918. Mar. 18, Opening of first session of 


thirteenth Parliament. Mar. 31, 
Germans launch critical offensive on 
West Front. March-April, Second 
Battle of the Somme. April 17, 
Secret session of Parliament. June- 
July, Prime Minister and colleagues 
attend Imperial War Conference in 
London. July 18, Allies assume 
successful offensive on West Front. 
Aug. 12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 
26-28, Capture of Monchy le Preux. 
Sept. 2-4, Breaking of Drocourt- 
Quéant line. Sept. 16, Austrian 
peace note. Sept. 27-29, Capture of 
Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria 
surrenders and signs armistice. 
October, Serious influenza epidemic, 
Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. 
Oct. 20, Capture of Denain. Oct. 
25-Nov. 2, Capture of Valenciennes. 
Oct. 31, Turkey surrenders. and 
signs armistice. Nov. 4, Austria- 
Hungary surrenders and signs arm- 
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istice. Nov. 11, Capture of Mons. 
Germany surrenders and _ signs 
armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Feb. 20- July 7, Second session of 
thirteenth Parliament. May 1- 
June 15, General strike at Winnipeg 
and other western cities. June 28, 
Signing at Versailles of Peace Treaty 
and Protocol. Aug. 15, Arrival of 
the Prince of Wales for official tour 
in Canada. Aug. 22, Formal opening 
of Quebec Bridge by the Prince of 
Wales. Sept. 1, The Prince of Wales 
lays foundation stone of tower of 
new Parliament Buildingsat Ottawa. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 10, Third or special 
peace session, thirteenth Parlia- 
ment of Canada. Dec. 20, Organ- 
ales or ‘Canadian National Rail- 
’ by Order in Council. 


ways 
1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 


Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders 
ratify agreement for sale of the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the 
Dominion Government. Feb. 26- 
July 1, Fourth session of the 
thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
May 31-June 18, Trade Conference 
at Ottawa between Dominion and 


- West Indian Governments. July 10, 


Sir Robert Borden is succeeded by 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen as Prime 
Minister. July 16, Ratifications of 
the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Aug. 9, Ratifications of the Treaty 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
Assembly begins at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 


1921. Feb. 14-June 4, Fifth session of 


thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
May 10, Preferential tariff arrange- 
ment with British West Indies 
becomes effective. June 1, Sixth 
Dominion Census. June 20-Aug. 5, 
Imperial Conference. Sept. 5-Oct. 5, 
Second meeting of Assembly of 
League of Nations at Geneva. 
Nov. 11, Opening of conference on 
limitation of armament at Wash- 
ington. Dec. 6, Dominion general 
election. Dec. 29, New Ministry 
(Liberal), with Right Hon. W. IL. 
Mackenzie King as Prime Minister, 
is sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approves 5-power treaty, 
limiting capital fighting ships .and 
disapproving unrestricted submarine 
warfare and use of poison gas. 
Mar. 8-June 28, First session of 
fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 10, General Economic Confer- 
ence opened at Genoa. July 18, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 
Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Sept. 4, Third Assembly 
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of League of Nations opened at 
Geneva. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Oct. 14, Fourth Inter- 
national Labour Conference at 
Geneva. Nov. 20, Turkish Peace 
Conference opened at Lausanne. 
Dec. 9, Reparations Conference 
opened at London. Dee. 15, Signing 
of trade agreement between Canada 
and France. 


1923. Jan. 4, Signing of trade agreement bet- 


ween Canada and Italy. Jan. 31- 
June 30, Second session of fourteenth 
Parliament of Canada. April 1, 
Removal of British embargo on 
Canadian cattle effective. Sept. 3, 
Fourth session of League of Nations 
at Geneva. Oct. 1, Imperial Con- 
ference and Economic Conference 
at London. 


1924. Feb. 28-July 19. Third session of the 


fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 23, British Empire Exhibition 
opened by King George at Wembley, 
England, with the Prince of Wales 
as President. July 3, Trade agree- 
ment between Canada and Belgium 
signed at Ottawa. Aug. 6-16, 
Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at 
Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
International Mathematical Con- 
gress at Toronto. Sept. 1, Opening 
of fifth session of League of Nations 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 


1925. Feb. 5-June 27, Fourth session of four- 


teenth Parliament of Canada. June 
2, Provincial general election in 
Saskatchewan. Liberal party under 
Hon. C. A. Dunning returned to 
office. June 10, Inauguration of the 
United Church of Canada. June 25, 
Provincial general election in Nova 
Scotia; Conservative party under 
Hon. E. N. Rhodes returned to 
office. July 6, Signing at Ottawa 
of trade agreement between Canada 
and the British West Indies. Aug. 
10, Provincial general election in 
New Brunswick; Conservative party 
under Hon. J. B. M. Baxter returned 
to office. Sept. 5, Fourteenth 
Parliament dissolved. Oct. 29, 
Dominion general elections. Nov. 
20, Death of Queen Alexandra. 


1926. Jan. 7-July 1, First session of fifteenth 


Parliament of Canada. April 15, 
Budget speech; reductions of income 
and other taxes announced. June 28, 
Resignation of Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, 
and his Cabinet. Provincial gen- 
eral elections in Alberta; United 
Farmers under Premier Brownlee 
retain office. June 29, Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Meighen becomes Prime 
Minister. July 1, Two-cent domes- 
tic rate of postage restored. July 2, 
Fifteenth Parliament dissolved. 
July 13, Composition of Mr. Meigh- 
en’s Cabinet announced (see p. 77 of 


the 1927-28 Year Book). Sept. 14, 
Dominion general elections. Sept. 
25, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
becomes Prime Minister (for com- 
position of Cabinet see p. 69 of 
the 1930 Year Book). Oct. 19- 
Nov. 23, Imperial Conference in 
London. Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent 
Massey is appointed Envoy FExtra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States. Dec. 1, 
General election in Ontario; Fer- 
guson Government retains office. 
Dec. 9, Opening of first session of 
sixteenth Parliament. 


1927. Feb. 8-April 14, Continuation of first 


session of the sixteenth Parliament 
of Canada. Feb. 17, Budget speech; 
reductions of income tax, sales tax 
and stamp tax on cheques announc- 
ed. May 16, General elections in 
Quebec; the Liberal Government 
of Hon. L. A. Taschereau sustained. 
June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first 
U.S. Minister to Canada, reaches 
Ottawa. June 25, General election 
in Prince Edward Island; the Con- 
servative Government of Hon. J.D. 
Stewart defeated. June 28, General 
election in Manitoba; the Govern- 
ment of Hon. John Bracken sus- 
tained. July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation celebrated through- 
out the Dominion. July 30, The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, 
the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
party, arrive at Quebec on a visit 


to Canada. September, Canada 


elected as a non-permanent member 
of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. November, 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
the relations between the Dominion 
and the provinces. 


1928. Jan. 26-June 11, Second session of the 


sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
Jan. 30, President Cosgrave of the 
Trish Free State visits Ottawa. 
Feb. 16, Budget speech announces 
reduction in taxation. April 25, 
Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed first 
British High Commissioner to 
Canada. May 31, Legislative Coun- 
cil of Nova Scotia ceases to exist, 
leaving Quebec as the only province 
with a bi-cameral Legislature. 
July 18, General elections in British 
Columbia; Conservatives success- 
ful. Aug. 24-Oct. 5, Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association visits Canada. 
Oct. 1, General elections in Nova 
Scotia; Conservatives retain power. 


1929. Feb. 7-June' 14, Third session of the 


sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
Mar. 29, Death of Sir Lomer Gouin. 
June 5, General election in Saskat- 
chewan. Sept. 9, Dr. J. T. M. 
Anderson becomes Premier of 
Saskatchewan. Oct. 15-25, The 
Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
visits Canada. Oct. 30, General 
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elections in Ontario; Conservatives 
retain power. Nov. 11, Death of 
Hon. Jas. A. Robb, Minister of 
Finance. Dec. 14, Transfer of 
natural resources to Manitoba and 
Alberta. 


1930. Jan. 21, Five power naval arms con- 


ference opens at London; Canada 
represented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Feb. 3, Death of Hon. P. C. Larkin. 
Feb. 20, Fourth session of the six- 
teenth Parliament of Canada com- 
mences. ‘Transfer of natural re- 
sources to British Columbia. Mar. 
20, Transfer of natural resources to 
Saskatchewan. May 39, Dissolution 
of sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 19, General elections in Alberta; 
United Farmers retain power. 
June 20, General election in New 
Brunswick; Conservatives retain 
power. July 28, Dominion general 
election. Liberal Govenment of 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
defeated. Aug. 1, H.M. Airship 
R-100 arrives at Montreal, being 
the first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Aug. 7, 
Conservative Government of Hon. 
R. B. Bennett takes office as the 
fifteenth Ministry since Confedera- 
tion (for the names of the Ministers 
see p. 67). Sept. 8-22, First (special) 
session of the seventeenth Parlia- 
ment of Canada. Oct. 1, Imperial 
Conference in London. Dec. 20, 
Viscount Willingdon, Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, is appointed Viceroy 
of India by the King. 


1931. Feb. 9, The Earl of Bessborough is 


appointed Governor General of 
Canada. Mar. 12-Aug. 3, Second 
session of the seventeenth Parlia- 
ment of Canada. June 1, Seventh 
Dominion Census. June iT: Remem- 
brance Day (Nov. 11) proclaimed a 
general holiday by Act of Parlia- 
ment. June 22, The U.S. Govern- 
ment grants a one-year moratorium 
on war debts owing by foreign 
governments on condition that 
similar treatment is accorded to 
Germany in regard to reparation 
payments. June 30, The Statute 
of Westminster exempting the 
Dominion and the provinces from 
the operation of the Colonia] Laws 
Validity Act and the Merchant 
Shipping Act is approved by the 
House, of Commons. Aug. 6, Pro- 
vincial election in Prince Edward 
Island results in defeat of the Liberal 
Administration of Hon. D. M. Lea 
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by the Conservatives under Hon. 
J. D. Stewart. Aug. 24, Hon. 
13.4. Taschereau’ 8 Liberal Admin- 
istration is sustained in a general 
election in Quebec. Sept. 21, Great 
Britain suspends specie payments, 
following which Canada restricts 
the export of gold. Nov. 21, Ab- 


-normal Importations Act, extending 


preference to Empire products, 
assented to in the United King- 
dom. Dec.1, Ottawa Branch of the 
Royal Mint transferred to the Do- 
minion. Dec. 12, Statute of West- 
minster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament 
of Canada with that of the United 
Kingdom becomes effective. 


1932. Feb. 4-May 26, Third session of the 


seventeenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 16, General election in Mani- 
toba; the Bracken Government 
retains power. July 18, Treaty 
between Canada and the United 
States, providing for the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
signed at Washington. July 21-Aug. 
20, Imperial Economic Conference at 
Ottawa. Aug. 6, Official opening of 
the Welland Ship Canal. Oct. 6- 


- Nov. 25, Beginning of fourth session 


of the seventeenth Parliament of 
Canada. 


1933. Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Con- 


ference. Jan. 30-May 27, Continua- 
tion of fourth session of the seven- 
teenth Parliament. May 18, Cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary of 
the landing of the Loyalists at Saint 
John. July 13, Visit of Italian 
hydroplanes en route to Chicago 
Exhibition. Aug. 22, Provincial 
general election in Nova Scotia; 
Liberals under A. L. Macdonald 
returned. Nov. 2, Provincial gen- 
eral election in British Columbia; 
Liberals under T. D. Pattullo re- 
turned. 


1934. Jan.: 1, Resumption of granting of 


titles in Canada. Jan. 25-July 3, 
Fifth session of the seventeenth 
Parliament of Canada. Mar. 6, 
Centenary of city of Toronto cele- 
brated. June 19, General elections 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan; Lib- 
erals under M. F. Hepburnin Ontario 
and J. G. Gardiner in Saskatche- 
wan returned. July 15th, Three 
Rivers begins Tercentenary cele- 
brations. August, Celebration at 
Gaspé of the  four-hundredth 
anniversary of the first landing of 
Jacques Cartier in Canada. 


CHAPTER III.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the 
great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the Irish 
Free State (Saorstat Eireann), the Commonwealth of Australia, the Union of South 
Africa, the Dominion of New Zealand, the island colony of Newfoundland (with the 
Labrador coast) ,* and the colony of Southern Rhodesia. ‘These Dominions enjoy 
responsible government of the British type, administered by Executive Councils 
(or Cabinets), acting as advisers to the representatives of the Sovereign, the Exec- 
utive Councils being themselves responsible to, and possessing the confidence of, 
the representatives elected to Parliament by the people, and giving place to other 
persons more acceptable to Parliament whenever that confidence is shown to have 
ceased to exist. The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the group of self-governing 
communities consisting of Great Britain and the Dominions as ‘‘autonomous Com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations’. The Conference further laid down that, as a consequence of 
this equality of status, the Governor General of a Dominion ‘“‘is the representative 
of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the 
King in Great Britain’’, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Domin- 
ion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. The Conference 
also recognized certain treaty-making rights as appertaining to the Dominion. 
At the Imperial Conference of 1930 the constitutional status of the Dominions was 
further strengthened by the decisions to repeal the Colonial Laws Validity Act and 
to establish a voluntary Empire judicial tribunal. It was also definitely laid down 
that the King appoints his Governors General through the Dominion Governments. 
An Address of the Parliament of Canada to His Majesty was adopted by the House 
of Commons on June 30, and by the Senate on July 6, 1931, praying for the enact- 
ment by the Parliament of the United Kingdom of the Statute of Westminster 
removing the remaining legal limitations under the Colonial Laws Validity Act 
of 1895, the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 and the Colonial Courts of Admiralty 
Act of 1890 on the legislative autonomy of the Dominions. In compliance with 
this Address and similar Addresses from the Parliaments of other Dominions, the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom having enacted legislation to this effect, the 
Royal Assent was given thereto on Dec. 12, 1931. 


Of the Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enormous 
areas of territory, each of the first two approximating in area to Europe, and includ- 
ing great provinces or states larger than most of its Great Powers. Each province 
or state has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local Parliaments 
for each section, as well as the central Parliament for the whole country, are required. 
These local Parliaments, established when transportation and communication were 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the central 
body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in the case 


* As the result of the depression and the consequent financial embarrassments, the Constitution of 
Newfoundland, on the initiative of the Newfoundland Legislature, was temporarily suspended by the 
Newfoundland Act passed by the British Parliament on Dec. 21, 1933. 
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of Australia, or surrendered all their powers with certain specified exceptions, as 
in Canada and South Africa. Of such local Parliaments, Canada at the present 
time has nine, Australia six, and South Africa four. 

Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the great Empire of India has 
been accepted internationally as a member of the League of Nations, and in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions which are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
India proved her loyalty to the Empire in the Great War and, as the result of the 
work of Royal Commissions and conferences, a constitution for India along Dominion 
lines is now (January, 1935), nearing its final stages of preparation before presenta- 
tion to the British House of Commons.* Although the steps so far taken do not 
meet the demands of the more radical elements, the result will probably mark as 
great an advance as the country is now prepared to make. The whole evolution of the 
Empire, throughout all its parts which are more than mere fortresses like Gibraltar 
or trading stations like Hong Kong, is in the direction of responsible government, 
to be attained in the dependencies as it has been in what used to be called the 
colonies, by the gradual extension of self-government in proportion to the growing 
capacities of their respective populations. It is the recognized aim of British 
administrators, by the extension of educational facilities and by just administration 
to develop these capacities to the utmost, so that in the dependencies, as well as 
in the Dominions and in the Mother Country, the constitutional history of the 
future may be a record of ‘freedom slowly broadening down from precedent to 
precedent’. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pp. 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the heading ‘Provincial and Local Government in Canada’, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. 


PART III.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES. 
Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Governor 
General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor General is appointed 
by the King on the advice of the Government of Canada. Members of the Senate 
are appointed for life by the Governor General in Council and members of the 
House of Commons are elected by the people. As a result of the working out of 
the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the 
Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada 
as in the Mother Country, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities 
involved in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 


* Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, moved the Second Reading of the India Constitution 
Bill in the British House of Commons on Feb. 6, 1935. In instructions later issued to the Governor 
stat si i pecme Government renewed the pledge, given in 1919, that the ultimate goal was Dominion 
status for India, 
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Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada. 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in 
Canada, usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling 
per annum and forming a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. 
The Governor General is bound by the terms of his commission and can exercise 
only such authority as is expressly entrusted to him. JHe acts under the advice 
of his Ministry, which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the 
Executive, summons, prorogues, and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves 
bills. In the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and 
with the advice of his Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal 
prerogative of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General’s 
own judgment and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the 
Ministry. The practice whereby the Governor General served as the medium -of 
communication between the Canadian and the British Governments has been given 
up; since July 1, 1927, direct communication between His Majesty’s Government 
in Canada and His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has been instituted. 


A list of the Governors General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.— Governors General of Canada, 1867-1935. 


Date Date of 


Name. of Assumption 
Appointment. of Office. 
Viscount: Woncks=GrGaM: Gace ceiece rere ster alae iociues ivaeiicas Oni Bases June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Lord Lisgar\G.O:M Gar ation arals taken. eae aed ee wea ian oe eee Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
The Marl of Dufierin, Kee. kK CoB. (GC: MiG net ae eae May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis.of Lorne ke TG CMG ic o5c ce Nop Se tbs ae ae ne oe Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis of tansdowne,.G.@aMiGie nein cs csn corinne: earn Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 ~ 
Mord Stanleysotsbreston Gn © Bees acte nce crea tei coreeiaie te eee May 1, 1888] June 11, 1888 
The'Earliof Aberdeen; Kal, (GC.MCG.. feduck det hadi. tate ecck ok May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
The Harlot Minta, G:C MG aa seiic bc couse ees Ue Poe en Ieee July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Harl-Grey, G:-CaRG 2. bP et Ae ee een Re eee Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G................... Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 18, 1911 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.............0000% Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O........... Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E............. Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
The Earl of Beasborough, G:C. MiGs aor See es cae Cee Feb. 9, 1931 | April 4, 1931 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s represent- 
atives, is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s 
Privy Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it 
may be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, 
and, following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that 
it no longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the 
Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister; each of them generally assumes charge 
of one of the various Departments of the Government, although one Minister may 
hold two portfolios at the same time, while other Ministers may be without portfolio. 
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The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of 
office, together with the members of the Fifteenth Ministry, are given in Table 2. 
The complete list of the members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, as at 
Mar. 1, 1935, is added as Table 3. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation and Members of the Fifteenth Ministry. 


Norr.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Ministries appeared on pp. 76-77 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Members of the Fourteenth Ministry are listed 
at p. 65 of the 1929 Year Book and p. 69 of the 1930 Year Book. 


ish 
; fae Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister. From Nov. 7, 1873, to Oct. 16, 1878. 
ne re 


Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From July 1, 1867, to Nov. 6, 1873. 
Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From Oct. 17, 1878, to June 6, 1891. 


Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott; Prime Minister. From June 16, 1891, to Dec. 5 


1892 
. Hon. Sir John 8. D. Thompson, Prime Minister. From Dec. 5, 1892, to December 12, 1894. 


Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Prime Minister. From Dec. 21, 1894, to April 27, 1896. 
Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Prime Minister. From May 1, 1896, to July 8, 1896. 


Rt. 
Rt. 


Rt. 


Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister. From July 11, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1911. 

Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Conservative Administration.) From Oct. 10, 
1911, to Oct. 12, 1917. 

Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Unionist Administration.) From Oct. 12, 1917, 
to July 10, 1920. 


. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. (Unionist—‘‘National Liberal and Conservative Party’’.) 


From July 10, 1920, to Dec. 29, 1921. 


. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Dec. 29, 1921, to June 28, 1926. 
. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 

. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Sept. 25, 1926, to Aug. 6, 1930. 
. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister. From Aug. 7, 1930. 


FIFTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 
(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. ‘Anpolietens. 
Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary 
OL Scalewor WXtCrUaeAT AInS. ss pate laste ee ote sb ete Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C.| Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Linange sees. ee, ees Le ee Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C.| Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. E. N. Rhodes, oe ena Feb. 3, 1932 
Momisterswaithout portiolio..w6 sso. sees ces en tee ceed ote. Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. H. Perley, 
GCN ee ee etn eter Aug. 7, 1930 
Manisterwithout)portiolio wwe Bele wees lek ek oe cbes Right Hon. Arthur Meighen 
(Senator). ose ee tee ee Feb. 3, 1932 
Mimistorsorelia OURS ss .045 558 Sewic 5 se ees eee ee nenis coals Hon. Gideon D. Robertson (Sen- 
ALOT) Mend Soleo. Sari eae ats Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. W. A. Gordon, K.C....... Feb. 3, 1932 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General................. Hon. Hugh Guthrie, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
MinistororWisheries:* sss ee caele v noo co eee a eles Hon. NY Rhodes, KC. 3 Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. Alfred Duranleau, K.C. 
CAGE) Ste Seen ee se ees Feb. 3, 1932 
Minister of Trade and Wicainerce ute Sa roe ee er, Se Bee Sc! Hon. Fi. Eis Stevens... ss ss Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. Ri. B./Hanson, KC. ee... Nov. 17, 1934 
Minister of Railways and Canals...................cee0s. Hon. R. J. Manion, M.C.,M.D..| Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of National Revenues: «..:.2...dels ec cesstes voces: Hon. E. B. Ryckman, K.C..... Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. Robert C. Matthews...... Dec. 6, 1933 
Minister witout) porto cers, cena e oe ce eo seeineouibed ah SoA Macdonald. tc.n ce ot Aug. 7, 1930 
Postmaster-roueral ss.) 245 She + Sa aah SMe hh ve fen on. Arthur Sauvés: ree. 5s Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Pensions and National Health................ aa the Hon. Murray MacLaren, 
C.A.M.C., C.M.G., M.D., 
C.M., Min, CS. devote ast Aug. 7, 1930 
Lt. Col. the see D. M. Suther- 
land SMBs IDES.O) scsss.tsaneen Nov. 17, 1934 
Manister orb uio Works.) Sond sos os fo ce sored ete enews es Hon. H. A. Stewart, RG Vee ge Aug. 7, 1930 
SCUrevaE aOR UO. sere ee Sacco ee ow oe ise as ate eas Hon. C. H. Comet Wo. 32 Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister'of National Defence.....5....0 5c ccc ccc ccc eee Lt.-Col. the eee . M. Suther- 
land, M.B., D.S. rf ee eee Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. Grote Stirling Sar naaee Ce Nov.17, 1934 
MiimissGMO LANL AMINGASSee Sok: NIST OE, ces eS Hon. Alfred Duranleau, K.C....| Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Interior and Superintendent- General of Indian 
AALS ere MAAS Oe at: oie eee Tee Dee Sale Pere eee ele ada Hon. Thomas G. Murphy....... Aug. 7, 1930 
BOMeIbOTA SOOT ales, ase 50 UG shee, Mee AT Re, Hon. Maurice Dupré, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
Acting Minister of Immigration and Colonization and 
Enis (Oror MeMCase “he ni. .4 35 Sactees a Sago en Gta ee oh on. W. A. Gordon, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
MiamIStOD OUP TIGUTENTO: bt aioe Genie doe oe alee en aeadu ee we Major the Hon. Robert Weir.. .| Aug. 7, 1930 
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3.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Dominion of Canada, 
According to Seniority Therein,! as at Mar, 1, 1935. 
Nore.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. Besides 
those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, K.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, is a Canadian member of the British Privy Council. 


Date when 


Date when 
Name. Sworn In. Name. Sworn In, 

The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock..| July 13, 1896 |The Hon. James H. King.......... Feb. 38, 1922 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- The Hon. Edward Mortimer Mac- 

patricki te.) cnc cena ee eee Reb. +s 1902:\\edonald tx peste cere eer ee April 12, 1923 
The Hon. Sir A. B. Aylesworth....| Oct. 16, 1905 |The Hon. Edward James MeMurray| Nov. 14, 1923 
The Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux....... June 4, 1906 |The Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur 
The Rt. Hon. George P Graham...} Aug. 30, 1907 Gardin. ~cce. Seater oe ee Jan. 30, 1924 
The Hon Chas. Murphys. sea ook Oct. 5, 1908 |\The Hon. George Newcombe Gor- 
The Hon. Rk. Dandurandases eee Jan. 20, 1909 GON. . 2G ace ee Seni. eee Sept. 7, 1925 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie The Hon. Herbert Marler§......... Sept. 9, 1925 

ISin gS. oc ees her sh cet Roe er terre ene June 2, 1909 |The Hon. Charles Vincent Massey .| Sept. 16, 1925 
The Hon. Henri 8. Béland......... Aug. 19, 1911 ||\The Hon. Walter Edward Foster...| Sept. 26, 1925 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Laird The Hon. Philippe Roy®........... Feb. 9, 1926 

BOVdeht: cons taae mene eae Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. Charles A. Dunning...... Mar. 1, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir George Halsey The Hon .JohniCabihottia-win- eee Mar. 8, 1926 

Perley? se fee Te eae Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. James D. Chaplin....... July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Robert Rogers.. Oct. 10, 1911 |\The Hon. George Burpee Jones.....| July 18, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas White..| Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon Donald Sutherland....... July 18, 1926 
The Hon. Sir John Douglas Hazen.} Oct. 10, 1911 |/The Hon. Raymond Ducharme 
The Hon. William James Roche....}| Oct. 10, 1911 Morand. zteens. eae’: sianwde. 4 July 18, 1926 
The Hon. Wilfrid Bruno Nantel....} Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. John Alexander Macdon- 
The Hon. Martin Burrell........... Oct. 16, 1911 BLA? > senvcrenpecgscenngs oad wee bee July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Charles Marcil.......... ¥eb. 15, 1912 |The Hon. John Leo Chabot........ July 19, 1926 
The Hon. Pierre Edouard Blondin.} Oct. 20, 1914 |The Hon. Eugéne Paquet.......... Aug. 238, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen?....} Oct. 2, 1915 |The Hon. Guillaume André Fauteux| Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Esioff Léon Patenaude...| Oct. 6, 1915 |The Hon. Lucien Cannon........... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. William Morris The Hon. Peter John Veniot ...... Sept. 25, 1926 

FLU n es. ce bouche Feb. 18, 1916 |The Hon. William D. Euler.......: Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Albert Sévigny.......... Jan. 8, 1917 |The Hon. Fernand Rinfret......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Charles Colquhoun The Hon. James Malcolm.......... Sept. 25, 1926 

Ballanty neste icine oe aes Oct. 3, 1917 |The Hon. Peter Heenan............ Sept. 25, 1926 


The Hon. James Alexander Calder.} Oct. 12, 1917 |The Hon. James Layton Ralston...} Oct. 8, 1926 
The Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell..} Oct. 12, 1917 |H.R.H. Edward Albert Christian 


The Hon. Sydney Chilton Mew- George Andrew Patrick David, 

UWE sien Reece ABER cae eels Octay 12901917 || Prince of Walesian sa... ae Aug. 2;.1927 
The Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar| Oct. 12, 1917 |The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin..... Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. Alexander K. Maclean...) Oct. 23, 1917 |/The Hon. Thomas Ahearn......... Jan. 16, 1928 
The Hon. Hugh Guthrie?.......... July 5, 1919 |The Rt. Hon. James Ramsay Mac- 

The Hon. Sir Henry Lumley Dray- Donal cis sec theae eae OL ee Oct. 18, 1929 

bONeed., coe her woes ee ieee Tae ee Aug. 2, 1919 The Hon. William Frederick Kay..| June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Simon Fraser Tolmie....| Aug. 12, 1919 ||\The Hon. Cyrus Macmillan........ June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Fleming Blanchard The Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie...| June 27, 1930 

MGCuird \. me. the morrir oe etched ae July 18, 1920 |The Hon. Arthur C. Hardy........ July 31, 1930 
The Hon. Rupert W. Wigmore..... July 18, 1920 |The Hon Arthur Sauvé?............ Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Edgar N. Rhodes?....... Feb. 22, 1921 |The Hon. Murray MacLaren?....... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. John Babington The Hon. Hugh Alexander Stewart?} Aug. 7, 1930 

Macaulay Baxter. . .atacse « ssuesste Sept. 21, 1921 |The Hon. Charles Hazlitt Cahan?..}| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Henry Herbert Stevens?.| Sept. 21, 1921 |The Hon. Donald Matheson Suther- 

Ajhe. Hon; Robert. James Mamnion2..9). sept. 22eml 921 | dand2s 5.55. . 0... oe oc5 cree eons Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. James Robert Wilson....| Sept. 26, 1921 ||The Hon. Alfred Duranleau2....... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford The Hon. Thomas Gerow Murphy?} Aug. 7, 1930 
Bennetts cmos vacce ten hearers Oct. 4, 1921 |The Hon. Maurice Dupré?.......... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Ernest Lapointe......... Dec. 29, 1921 ane Hop, Wesenashion Gordon’. . ues a an 
: e Hon. Robert Weir, ....02.. oe Aug. 8, 
The Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp....... Dec. 29, 1921 The/FlomeC Howard erect sles ae 
The Hon. Charles Stewart......... Dec. 29, 1921 : 
em : The Hon. W. 'D. Herridge®......... June 17, 1931 
The Hon. William Richard Mother- The Hon. Robert Charles 

WIL]: Ra PEAT Fie, 2G, sleet ae ae od Dec. 29, 1921 Matthowae .\ © 5 mee eee Deg. =. 6.41933 
The Hon. James Murdock.......... Dec. 29, 1921 |i'The Hon. Richard Burpee Hanson?..| Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. John Ewan Sinclair...... Dec. 30, 1921 |The Hon. Grote Stirling?................ Nov. 17, 1934 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 2? Ranks as a member of the 
Cabinet. % Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 4 Ranks as the Leader of the Opposition. ® Ranks 
as Retired Chief Justice of Canada. ® Canadian Ministers abroad. 
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In Table 4 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1935. 


4.—_Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1935. 


Date of Election, Writs 
Date of Date of Days of} Returnable, Dissolution 
Opening. Prorogation. |Session. and Length of 
Parliament.” 


Order of 


5 ion. 
Parliament. Sessio 


2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 ||Aug., Sept., 1867.3 
3rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870 87 |;Sept. 24, 1867.4 
4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 ||July 8, 1872.5 
5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 |J4y.,9m., 15 d.6 
July, Aug., Sept., 1872.3 
{ Ist Mar 5, 1873 | Aug. 13, 1873 812 ||Sept. 3, 1872.4 
2nd Oct. 23, 1873 | Nov. 7, 1873 16 | (Jan. 2, 1874.5 
ly., 4m.,0d.6 
Ist Mar. 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 62 |)Jan. 22, 1874.3 
‘| 2nd Feb. 4, 1875 | April 8, 1875 64 ||Feb. 21, 1874.4 
3rd Feb. 10, 1876 | April 12, 1876 63 |;Aug. 17, 1878.5 
4th Feb. 8, 1877 | April 28, 1877 80 ||4y.,5m., 25 d.é 
| 
| 


scenes’ 

Ist Feb. 13, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 |)Sept. 17, 1878.3 
2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 Noy. 21, 1878.4 
3rd Dec. 9, 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 103 |(May 18, 1882.5 
4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 |J3 y.,5m., 28 d.6 
Ist Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 June 20, 1882.3 
2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 |l|Aug. 7, 1882.4 
3rd Jan, 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 |{Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4th Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 |jJ4y.,5m., 10 d.6 
Ist April 13, 1887 | June 23, 1887 72 |\Feb. 22, 1887.3 
2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 |(April 7, 1887.4 
3rd Jan, 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 |{Feb. 3, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121 |J3 y.,9m., 27d.6 


2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 ||Mar. 5, 1891.3 

3rd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 | (April 25, 1891.4 
4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 23, 1894 131 |(April 24, 1896.5 
5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 |/5 y.,0m., 0d.6 


Brd-Parliament... oss th + 


4th sParliament-...c0oe.. << 


DEM CAniiament. ects: see. 


6th Parliament........... 


Tih: Parliaments: .)cics. sss 


2nd Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897 97 ||June 23, 1896.3 
3rd Feb. 3, 1898 } June 13, 1898 131 July 13, 1896.4 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 Oct. 9, 1900.5 
5th Feb. 1, 1900 | July 18, 1900 168 4y.,2m., 26 d.6 
Ist Feb. 6, 1901 | May 23, 1901 107 Nov. 7, 1900.3 
OthiParkamoents.. tscmeceio 2nd Feb. 13, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 Dec. 5, 1900.4 
3rd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 |(Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154 ||3 y.,9m., 26d.6 


8th Parliament........... 


Ist Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 3, 1904.3 
2nd Mar. 8, 1906} July 13, 1906 128 Dec. 15, 1904.4 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 |J3 y..9m.,4d.6 
Oct. 26, 1908.3 
Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909 120 ||Dee. 3, 1908.4 
2nd Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910 175 |{July 29, 1911.5 
ard Novy. 17, 1910 | July 29, 1911 1968 |J2 y.,7m., 28 d.6 


ard Jan, 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914 148 ||Sept. 21, 1911.3 
4th Aug. 18, 1914} Aug. 22, 1914 5 |?Oct. 7, 1911.4 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 ||Oct. 6, 1917.5 
6th Jan, 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127 ||6y.,0m.,0d.6 


1tirbParkiamente..sce.s. . 


2nd Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919 138 || Dec. 17, 1917.3 
13t¢hiParliamentes oes ord Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 vB Feb. 27, 1918.4 

4th Feb. 26, 1920} July 1, 1920 127 ||Oct. 4, 1921.5 

5th Feb. 14, 1921 | June 4, 1921 111 |J3 y.,7m.,6d.6 


1 Adjourned from Dee. 21, 1867, to Mar. 12, 1868, to allow the local legislatures to meet. 2 Adjourned 
May 23 till Aug. 13. 3 Period of general elections. ‘4 Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 
6 Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date 
of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7 The ordinary legal limit of 
duration for each Parliament is five years. *® Not including days (59) of adjournment from May 19 to 
July 18. 9% Not including days (25) of adjournment from Dec. 19, 1912 to Jan. 14, 1913. 1° Not including 
days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to Mar. 19, 1917. 
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4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1935—concluded. 


Date of Election, Writs 
Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolution 
Opening. Prorogation. |Session. and Length of 
Parliament.? 


Order of 


‘ ion. 
Parliament. Sessio 


Ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 ype: 6, 1921.8 
l4th Parliament..es....- 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 Jan. 14, 1922.4 
3rd Feb. 28, 1924 | July 19, 1924 143 ||Sept. 5, 1925.5 

4th Nebr so; 1925s dune o7. 1925 143” |J3'y:, 7 ms, 26 d.4 
Oct. 29, 1925.3 


15th Barliamenteeenn se: Ist Jan. 7, 1926] July 2, 1926 177! || Dec. 7, 1925.4 
July 2, 1926.5 
}208 d. 6 
Ist Dec. 9, 1926 | April 14, 1927 732 [Rept 14, 1926.3 
16th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 26, 1928 | June 11, 1928 138 Nov. 2, 1926.4 


3rd Feb. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929 128 |(May 30, 1930.5 
4th Feb. 20, 1930 | May 30, 1930 100 |J3 y.,.7m.,0d.6 


Ist Sept. 8, 1930 | Sept. 22, 1930 15 |)July 28, 1930.3 
2nd Mar. 12, 1931 | Aug. 3, 1931 145 Aug. 18, 1930.4 
Mth: Parliamente:..a.- oe. 3rd Feb. , 1982 | May 26, 1932 113 


4th Oct. 6, 1932 | May 27, 1933 1698 
5th Jan. 25, 1934] July 3, 1934 160 
6th Jani 17), °1935 


1 Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar.3 to Mar. 15. 2 Not including days (54) of adjourn- 
ment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. % Period of general elections. 4 Writs returnable. ® Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. ® Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from 
the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7 The ordinary legal 
ionit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 8 Not including days (65) of adjournment from Nov. 25 
to Jan. 30. 


A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate 
and the House of Commons since Confederation and to the greatly increased unit 
of representation in the Lower House. 


Subsection 3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in Sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators. 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist of 
three divisions—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (8) The Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in the 
Senate as follows: Ontario by twenty-four senators; Quebec by twenty-four sena- 
tors; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four senators, twelve thereof repre- 
senting New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the case 
of Quebec, each of the twenty-four senators representing the province shall be 
appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada, specified in Schedule 
A to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada’”’. Further, under Section 
147 of the same Act, it is provided that “in case of the admission to Confederation 
of Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, . . . each shall be entitled to a 
representation in the Senate of four members’. ‘Prince Edward Island, when 
admitted, shall be deemed to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into 
which Canada is divided by this Act’ and on its admission ‘‘the representation 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from 
twelve to ten members respectively”. In case of the admission of Newfoundland, 
the normal membership of the Senate of 72 members was to be increased to 76, 
while the maximum number of 78 (Sec. 28) was to be 82, Sec. 26 containing a provision 
for the appointment of three or six additional members in certain cases, to represent 
equally the three divisions of Canada. 
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By 33 Vict., c.3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time for 
increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three senators. Two years later, 
when Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order in 
Council of June 26, 18738, it was granted representation in the Senate of four members 
under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, in 1873, 
the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia and Prince Edward Island were represented by a total of 77 
members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time being 24, 24, 
10, 10, 2, 3 and 4 members respectively. 


In 1882, following the Census of 1881 and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three mem- 
bers under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, 
an Act of 1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was 
fixed at two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of popula- 
tion in Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the Census of 1891, the province being 
granted a fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act 
passed in the session of 1903, 3. Edw. VII, c. 42, provided for an increase in the 
representation of the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing 
the total representation at this date to 83 members. 


On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, ce. 3 and 42, provision 
was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might 
be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 
This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to 
a total of 87. 


In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, c. 
45), an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. 
The number of divisions provided for by Section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to be 
represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented by 
24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to member- 
ship. A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators 
provided for by the original British North America Act by substituting increases 
of four or eight members for the three or six cited in Section 26 of the Act of 1867. 
Normal representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be 
increased if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 


The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above 
Act, Subsection 6 of Sec. 1 of which sets out its representation as six members 
instead of the four granted by the Act of 1867. If Newfoundland were admitted 
to the Dominion, the normal number of senators would be 102 with a maximum of 
110. 
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In Table 5 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions 
and provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. The 
names and addresses of the senators from each province are given as at Mar. 1, 


1935, in Table 6. 


5.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1934. 


1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. 


1903. | 1905. | 1915- 


24 24 24 24 24 
12 10 10 10 10 
12 10 10 10 10 
= 4 a 4 4 
pais: 5 6 8 9 
2 2 3 3 4 

3 3 3 3 3 

S| to Dieta an oadiwe 


Province. 1867. | 1870. 

CD) Ontario 2.4.35 ee eee ee 24 24 
(PPR O UC ae Oh yar Sen eade-ctn Sobccue cee 24 24 
(3) Maritime Provinces..... Ri meee we oe 24 24 
NoyaiScotiaina haste oon 12 12 

New Brunswick.. ee RATE 12 12 
Prince Edward Island.. Ce do on - - 

(4) Western Provinces..............:. - 72 
Mamnitobaee. soe meee one deen ~ 2 
British Columbia). .o.eeeeae soe - - 
Saskat Che wana heen mena - - 
Allbertaeenecccc nme eee rene - - 
Totals 26% Ao: pao 72 74 


6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, 


; Post Office 
Name of Senator. diocs 
Prince Edward Island— 
(4 senators). 
Meitiean John). a6) suns. ase Souris. 
HushessJanmeswiese oe eee Souris. 
MacArthur, Creelman........ Summerside. 
Sinclair, John E., P.C........| Emerald. 
Nova Scotia—(10 senators— 
three vacancies). 
McLennan, John S. .......... Sydney. 
‘Tanner C2 he eee ee Halifax. 
MeCormickeJolnaes sere Sydney Mines. 
Martin, Pevebavassen eee Halifax. 
Tso manta ea as Re ee Parrsboro. 
Dennis: Welt ssn eae 8 Halifax. 
MacDonald; 3s Ae. ee St. Peters. 
New Brunswick—(10 senators 
—three vacancies). 
Bourque sl) seve. soa Richibucto. 
Mem onaldird cA vsseecnageae Shediac. 
Blackwirankt Bee ae. neee Sackville. 
Turgeon, Onésiphore......... Bathurst. 
Robinsons CWeweer ee ee Moncton. 
Copp tA. BSP Ce ee cei Sackville. 
IBOSteD Wellies © penance Saint John. 
Quebec—(24 senators—three 
vacancies). 
Dandurand «Rob: C ace ae Montreal. 
@Waserainvds ee Dee ee tone Montreal. 
Wilsons )e Mie ee. rete Pots Montreal. 
IPOpeECULUBEL ereeeese ce eee Cookshire. 
Beatibien, Calba. sean: Montreal. 
L’Espérance, D. O........... Quebec. 
Witte RIS Sie ae er ee ee Montreal. 
Blondin, P. E., P. Cen Montreal. 


Chapais, "Thomann. viene Quebec. 


Name of Senator. 


Quebec—concluded. 


Webster; ENC eer as 
Belandss Som be: Coe meee 


10} 10] 10 
10} "10 | 10 
at Seditenind 
11| 15| 24 
a Sauk f 
pena 
4 { ila 
s3| sz] 96 


as at Mar. 1, 1935. 


Post Office 
Address. 


Montreal. 
St.Joseph de Beauce. 
Montreal. 


Lemieux, ‘ae PAC eerie yore teed Montreal. 
Dobie EW aoe eee Bromptonville. 
Parents Gis eee essa Quebec. 
IPLOVOS Lye =u nerereette ott St. Jéréme. 
Ballantyne. ©. Cats Montreal. 
Rainvillesd ecb e semen St. Lambert. 
BOW Ad aera ieee eter, Montreal. 
Hoauteux .G. Ace Ce aes Outremont. 
Moral slicer: ten cet te Quebec. 
Ontario—(24 senators—two 
vacancies). 
Gordon,,.Geoer..ntue este North Bay. 
[SP aa CH dled Call D Yosre we seyarree 3 se en Winona. 
Donnell yaJsd22. eee ee Pinkerton. 
Lynch-Staunton, G.......... Hamilton. 
Whites G? Vee ae. eee: Pembroke. 
Macdonell, A. H., C.M.G....| Toronto. 
Hardy, Ne (© heal Ces Brockville. 
Aylesworth, Sir. A. B., Pp C..}| Toronto. 
Lewis, fone eae Toronto. 
Murphy, Chass Cts. Ottawa 
Graham, Rt. Hon. George P., 

i i BA i a 8 Brockville 
MeGuire, Willianoe Highs eee Toronto 
Spence, i: RN SI tea ui ost Toronto 
Little, Edgar Seer ee London. 
Lacasse, Gustave............ Tecumseh 
ElorseyEl Shee, eee eee Cressy. 
Wilson, Cairine R....5......- Ottawa 
Murdock, AERO eee Be Ottawa. 
Meighen, Rt. Hon. A., P.C. .| Toronto 
Hocken, luo, cc pe verieeeiies Toronto. 
HrIpD A Livia eee ee ee Ottawa. 
ote, Lika ake oe eee Ottawa 
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6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 1, 1935—con. 


Name of Senator. Ch yas Name of Senator. P pers 
Manitoba—(6 senators—one Alberta—(6 senators). 
vacancy). Michener, Edward........... Red Deer. 

Shawna Ws Ell css iat inte. ds Manitou. Hiarmens-W ity) opi. wets de. si Edmonton. 

CUPS UL nt Age ial ite arta Winnipeg. Griesbach, W. A., C.B., 

‘Benard AwWne eae sk recs ee Winnipeg. rte Wye Pc pe ecas 

Soldner lick aire oncd ote Boissevain. Riley Danskin won ot AL High River 

MIR ide Ee vie ipsoinia tind sn os < Morris. Burg: Pai. ies: ts de CBee 
Saskatchewan—(6 senators). British Columbia— 

es ie ort Re seamen Regina. (6 senators). ; 

Calder) tase Cees: Regina. Plantaganhise ene ak Nanaimo. 

PSU EEA TEAL ants, “..|Whitewood. ORTREG 5 Oe Ta gia fas tes NIOROEG ctx 

’ BVO Der re, Pee New Westminster. 

Marcotte, A., K.C........... Ponteix. Green; Richens. Sesoeiens Victoria. 

PEOINCT Ee eee de oes ote eA Blaine Lake. King, _ 1 WAIN CAl Otte ae _..|Vancouver. 

Aseltinte, Wiehe watinds sce Rosetown. MeRae AR DEC: B.. 2a oes: Vancouver. 


Subsection 4.—The House of Commons. 


In Section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (380 Vict., c. 
3), it was provided that ‘“The House of Commons shall . . . consist of one 
hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, 
sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick’”’. 
Further, under Section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the Census 
of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four 
provinces should be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such 
time, as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject to and according to the 
following rules:— 


‘““(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 


(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number 
of Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Popula- 
tion (ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the 
Number of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained) ; 


(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
are One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 

umber; 


“(4) On any such Readjustment the Number of Members for a Province 
shall not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the 
Population of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Popula- 
tion of Canada at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number 
of Members for the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to 
be diminished by One Twentieth Part or upwards; 


(5) Such Readjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament’’. 


Again, in Section 52, it was enacted that “the number of members of the House of 
Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, pro- 
vided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act 
is not thereby disturbed”’. 
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Later on, by tke British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in Section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form part 
of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof’. 

Again in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that ‘“ notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of mem- 
bers in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing 
such province’. 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, under 
the Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly created 
province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British 
Columbia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 
1871, 6 members were added to represent the new province, making a total of 191 
members at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 

Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of repre- 
sentation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of Ontario 
from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21, and of New Brunswick from 15 to 16 
members, the 9 additional members bringing the total number of representatives 
up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement under which 
Prince Edward Island entered Confederation ‘ratified by Imperial Order in Council 
of June 26, 1873), 6 members representing that. province—bringing the member- 
ship of the House of Commons to 206. 

Results of the second census, that of 1881, necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then provisional districts 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 

The third census, of 1891, was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa- 
tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 
as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 2138. . 

The fourth census, of 1901, resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 13, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other hand, 
the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Columbia 
from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By Chapter 37 of the Statutes 
of 1902, a member was added for the Yukon Territory, so that the net effect of the 
changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the present century. 
The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, however, led to their 
division and the admission to Confederation in 1905 of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta Act (4-5 Edw. VII, 
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c. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was provided that their 

representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of the Quinquennial 
- Census of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing this pledge, increased 
the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of Alberta from 4 to 7 mem- 
bers, thus raising the total membership of the House of Commons to 22]. 

The Census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 82, 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edward 
Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raised 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of British 
~Columbia from 7 to 18, The net result was an increase of 13 members in the total 
membership of the House of Commons, bringing the figure to 234. However, 
in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, 
already referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth 
member (since she had 4 senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19.) The total member- 
ship, therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parlia- 
ments (elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 

As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the Census of 1921, 
the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members 
and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, 
4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining four 
provinces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members because 
of the provisions of the British North America Act of 1915, to the effect that the 
members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be fewer 
than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because under Sub- 
section 4 of Section 51 of the British North America Act (quoted p. 73), the propor- 
tion which its population bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion had 
not declined by one-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension 
Act of 1912, it had been stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) 
should not be included for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, 
so that the 1921 population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, viz., 2,358,412, 
divided by the fixed number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit of 
representation, 36,283. 

The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the seventeen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections 


1867-1930. 
Province. 1867 .|1872.|1874 .|1878 .|1882.}1887.|1891.|1896.|1900.|1904 .|1908.|1911.)1917.}1921.)1925. 
CBG) sc kics ... 92] 92] 92] 92| 92] 86] 86} 86] 82] 82 82 
UB DBE. Fy. sise.a's co's 65| 65] 65] 65] 65) 65] 65] 65) 65) 65 65 


Nova Scotia....... 


New Brunswick.... 16 16 16 14 14 13 13 13 il 11 il 
Manitoba. s....:..- 5 5 5 7 T1071? 107744108] 15s 17 
British Columbia. . 6 6 6 6 6 i 7 7 13 13 14 
¢ - tea el Hea togs 6 6 6 5 5 4 a ne = m 
askatchewan..... = 

Alberta............ 4 } oy toad Sadie dt { PA epi AD qoikwh 6 16 
BY ALKON rah ace orci eine - ~ - _ 1 1 1 1 1 1 

MUOGAIS. v2 oss 211 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 221 | 235 | 235 | 245 


1The representation at the general elections of 1926 and 1930 was the same as in 1925. 
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The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit ot 
representation—one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 bound- 
aries—has also been increased after each census in consequence of the growth of 
the population of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the 
decennial censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows: 1871, 18,331 persons; 
1881, 20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,283; 1931, 44,186, 
being one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec exclusive of Ungava. 


The 1931 Redistribution Problem.—The population of Quebec in 193], 
exclusive of the population (2,177) of the territory added to Quebec by the Bound- 
aries Extension Act of 1912, was 2,872,078, which, divided by 65, gives a unit of 
representation of 44,186. The quotient obtained by dividing the population of 
each province as shown at the date of the census by 44,186 indicates (except where 
Subsection 4 of Section 51 of the British North America Act and the Amending Act 
of 1915 apply) the number of members to which each province is entitled. These 
numbers as determined by the Census of 1931 and the two preceding censuses are 
shown in Table 8. 


8.—Representation of the Provinces and Territories of Canada in the House of 
Commons, as Determined by the Censuses of 1931, 1921 and 1911. 


Census of 1931. Census of 1921. Census of 1911. 
Province. , ; : 
Popula- mee Repre- Popula- Nee Repre- Popula- ete Hewes 
tion. Unit. ne tion. Unit. ee tion. Unit. ee 
(44,186) (36,283) ° (30,819) 
HE Dial eas Shee 88, 038 1-99 4 88,615 2°44 4 93, 728 3-04 4 
INGS ea eae 512,846 11-61 12 523 , 837 14-44 14 492,338 15-98 16 
INE Bimersus... ae 408, 219 9-24 10 387, 876 10-69 11 351, 889 11-42 SM: 
Ontrecar Se lnondoleose 77-66 82]) 2,933, 662 80-86 82|| 2,527, 292 82-00 82 
Man cine. oth 700, 139 15-85 17 610, 118 16-82 17 461,394 14-97 15 
Dasha acneet ae 921,785 20-86 21 757,510 20-88 21 492,432 15-98 16 
Alta. Mos aeee st 731,605 16-56 S Ply. 588, 454 16-22 16 874, 295 12-41 12 
BiCsieeeee - 694, 263 15-71 16 524,582 14-46 14 392, 480 12-74 13 
Quebec (with- 
out New 
Quebec)....| 2,872,078 65-00 65|/ 2,358, 412 65-00 65]| 2,003 , 232 65-00 65 
Totals... .|10,360, 656 - P44 MR! 8,773,066 - 244] 7,189,080 2 234 
Quebec (New 
Quebec).... 2,177} - - 2,203) - - 2,544) - = 
Yukon) he 4, 230 ~ 1 4,157 - 1 8,512 ~ 1 
NSW bee 9,723 - - 7,988 ~ - 6,507 - = 
R.C. Navy... - - _ 485 = = - - - 
Canada. .|10,376, 786 - 243|| 8,787,949 - 245] 7,286,643 - 235 


1 Represents the population in the area added to Quebec by the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912, the population of which by Sec. 2, ss. ‘‘A’’ of said Act, is to be excluded from the population of the 
province in ascertaining the unit of representation. 


The application of the provisions of Subsection 4 of Section 51 of the British 
North America Act (quoted on p. 73) to Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
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New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba (the provinces in which a decrease in the rate 
of growth of population as compared with the rate of Canada as a whole, has taken 
place), is shown in the following statement :— 


Ratio Decrease 
Proportion which of Decrease| greater 
Population of each Decrease in than, equal 
Province Bears to in Proportion | to or less 
Province. the Total Population | Proportion | from 1921 | than One- 
in Canada. from to 1931 twentieth 
1921-1931. to of 
a Proportion | Proportion 
1921. 1931. in 1921. in 1931. 
Prince id ward: Island. 4.4.60) anche -01008426 -00848412 -00160014 -1587 | greater 
INO SCOLIRMI Te tick. ca cu heen ee Ue -05961197 -04942243 -01018954 -1709 | greater 
INGw Brine w iG ite trko ct deo talae. -04413965 03933963 -00480002 -1087 | greater 
COM EALIO Ss ee SO sexs bode oka. -33384627 -3307076$ -00313858 -0094 | less 
WENGER EL OE es foe, ee gr On Saag Set eh ie a -06943053 -06747166 -00195887 -0282 | less 


The above figures show that no reduction should take place ir the representation 
of Ontario or Manitoba, since the proportion which the population of each of 
these provinces bore to the number of the aggregate population of Canada at the 
readjustment of the number of members for the provinces, based on the Census of 
1921, was ascertained at the Census of 1931 to be diminished by less than one-twentieth 
part. The situation as regards the other three provinces and Yukon is as follows:— 


Nova Scotia.—The proportion for Nova Scotia having diminished by more than 
one-twentieth part, the provisions of Subsection 4 of Section 51 do not apply and 
the representation of Nova Scotia should be reduced, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 51, Subsections 2 and 3 of the Act, by two members. 


Prince Edward Island.—Prince Edward Island would only have two members 
on the strict basis of population but its representation remains unchanged at 4 
under the B.N.A. Act of 1915 referred to above. 


New Brunswick.—The representation of New Brunswick if fixed by the unit 
of representation (44,186) would be reduced from 11 to 9; but as the B.N.A. Act 
of 1915 provided that ‘‘a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons, not less than the number of senators representing such 
province’’, the representation of New Brunswick will be 10 instead of 9, correspond- 
ing with the number of senators from that province. 

Yukon.—The representation of Yukon is not determined by the B.N.A. Act, 
but is within the competence of Parliament to decide. Pursuant to the Representa- 
tion Act 1933, it will continue. to be represented. 


An Act to readjust the representation in the House of Commons (23-24 George 
V, Chapter 54) and cited as ‘ The Representation Act, 1933”’ was assented to on 
May 27, 1933. The changes in representation made by the Act are exactly as 
outlined above, the provisions being:— 


The House of Commons shall consist of two hundred and forty-five members, of whom eighty-two 
shall be elected for the province of Ontario, sixty-five for the province of Quebec, twelve for the province 
of Nova Scotia, ten for the province of New Brunswick, seventeen for the province of Manitoba, sixteen 
for the province of British Columbia, four for the province of Prince Edward Island, twenty-one for 
the province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the province of Alberta, and one for Yukon Territory. 


Constituencies and Representatives in the Seventeenth Parliament.— 
A complete list of the constituencies, with their 1931 populations, the voters on 
the list and votes polled at the general election of July 28, 1930, together with the 
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names and addresses of those then elected to the House of Commons of the seven- 


teenth Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 9. 


Changes occurring at 


subsequent by-elections to Mar. 5, 1935, are indicated in the footnotes. 


9.—Populations of Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth 


General Election. 


Province and Popula- 
Electoral District mon, 
= : 1931. 
Prince Edward Island— 

(45mem bers) eo eke state 88,038 
Kiucsinns 275904 paces ree 19,147 
Princes: We 31,500 
Queensens t Setes nieces 37,391 

Nova Scotia— 

(i4ememibers) sen. nce 512,846 
Antigonish-Guysborough.. 25,516 
Cape Breton North- 

Wit CLOLIS) arc tigi eres axons 29,116 
Cape Breton South........ 66,999 
Colchesters.-.aete eee oe 25,051 
Cumberlantly. fe. noc ae 36,366 
Digby-Annapolis.......... 34,650 
Halifax City and County..] 100,204 
Hants-Wing gs, ste eee 43,750 
ENVETNGSB 2. Acca k patois oer 21,055 
Pictouss, Jay toa 39,018 
Queens-Lunenburg......... 42,286 
Richmond-West Cp. Breton] 15,411 
Shelburne-Yarmouth...... 33,424 

New Brunswick— 

(ilfmembers)in o.aecne 408,219 
Charlottes... eee 2 3380 
Giloucestertie. 4. casero. 41,914 

Chie Lo se RI BE At 23,478 
Northumberland.......... 34,124 
eee ae 54,386 

eta: sae Beeb ae 31,026 

Saint John-Albert........- 69,292 

Victoria-Carleton.......... 35, 703 

Westmorland 2nescdeq ote: 57,506 

RY OF OUNDULYa eee ocne cen. 39,453 
Quebec— 

(65 members)........... 2,874,255 
ATrgenteul scocece ee dete ee 78,976 
Bagot sent oes, Bos.a eb bcs 16,914 
IBeaiiceh i sem sa aeterotscae 57,544 
Beauharnoiss. sr tee. ean 25,163 
Bellechasseweee tices soe 21,296 
Berthier-Maskinongé...... 35,545 
iBonaventure-s.5 eekinnsaee 82,432 
Brome-Missisquoi......... 32,069 
Chambly-Verchéres....... 39,404 
Champlaing. cee aan 50,176 
Charlevoix-Saguenay...... 54,999 
Chateauguay-Huntingdon.. 25,470 
Chicoutimie eee 55, 724 
Compton eee 31,858 
Porchestersecvs se oecee eee 31,693 
Drummond-Arthabaska 53,338 

ASPGim 22 BORE Thee: 45,617 


46,985 
10,253 
16,350 
20,382 


275, 762 
14,877 


14,646 
30,961 
13,656 
19,738 
19,934 
53, 154 


24,171 
10,847 
21,783 
24,713 

9,608 
17,674 


207,006 
12,627 
18, 204 
11,019 
16,056 
23,932 
17, 469 
37,067 


18,635 


29,668 
22,329 


1,351,585 
9,649 


7,917 
23,745 


11,238 
9,308 


22, 460 


23,028 
13, 212 
23,622 
15, 263 
13,270 
23, 166 
19,456 


1Hach voter could vote for two candidates. 


emolument under the Crown, Hon 


B. Jones resigned his seat, April 12, 1932, and was re-elected, June 27, 1932. 
1933, and Mr. Joseph E. Michaud was elected Oct. 23, 1933. 


Votes 
Polled. 


59,519 


P.O. Address. 


Name of Member. 


9,159 |Macdonald, Hon.J.A.|Cardigan, P.E.I. 


14,584 
35,776) 


268, 727 
12,215 


12,315 
25,265 
11,918 
16,328 
16,729 
81,6621 


21,125 
9,656 
18, 933 
19, 969 
7,542 
15,070 


186,277 


50,121! 
14, 480 


24,286 
14,793 


1,029,480 
8,703 


7,174 
18, 784 


9,797 
7,617 
14, 132 
11,822 
14,732 
17,014 
19,199 


19,063 
11,446 
20,539 
13, 153 
11, 266 
19,123 
16,327 


Maclean, A. E...... Summerside, P.H.I. 
(Moe W.C.S...|Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
MiVGrSy dieckl cya ae ise Hampton, P.E.I. 


IQ ertE Wits eesencters re Lunenburg, N.S. 
Johnstone, L. W....|Sydney Mines, N.S. 
MacDonald, F...... Sydney, N.S. 
Urquhart, My 3 .|Truro, N.S. 

Sheanyelays 1kee 1kCe eo sae Amherst, N.S. 
Shorte Hb eese.s Digby, N.S. 
(Black, WiAcoe....|Halifaxs N.S: 
Quinn he eee Halifax, N.S. 


LISIG ys. 5. Clues te ee Kentville, N.S. 
MacDougall, I. D...|Port Hood, N.S. 

fe eee OY New Glasgow, N.S. 
; Bridgewater, N.S. 
MacDonald, J. A.2..|/St. Peters, N.S. 
Ralston, Hon. 5 Se Yarmouth, N.S. 


Ganong, A. D...... 
Veniot,, Hon. Padee. 
Arsenault, este... «.: Richibucto, N.B. 
McDade, G. M..... Chatham, N.B. 
Cormier, M. D.4....|Edmundston, N.B. 
Jones, Hon. G. B.3..|Apohaqui, N. B. 
(hoe Hon.M.$/Saint John, N.B. 


St. Stephen, N.B. 
Bathurst, N.B. 


Bellsahy. sk Rees Saint John, N.B. 
Shachi el oj Baal PAR NES Se ead 
Price, O. B......... Moncton, N.B. 
Hanson habeas Fredericton, N.B. 


Perley, Rt. Hon. Sir 


Geortt ee. oe Ottawa, Ont. 
Dumaine, C........ Upton, Que. 
aCrOle, Pee on .tree St-Georges-de-Beauce, 
' ue. 
Raymond, M....... Outremont, Que. 


Boulanger, O. L...../Quebec, Que. 
Barrette, J. A......|St.-Barthélémi, Que. 
Marcil, Hon. C..... Ottawa, Ont. 
‘Pickel, Hse eee Sweetsburg, Que. 
Duranleau, Hon. A..|Montreal, Que. 
Baribeau, J. L:..... Ste-Geneviéve-de- 


Batiscan, Que. 
@asgramn Pain. . Westmount, Que. 


Moores Gecienen: Huntingdon, Que. 
Dubtc; Je HAS & Chicoutimi, Que. 
Gobeile Sees La Patrie, Que. 
Gagnon Or ee eee Quebec, Que. 
Girouard;) W 29..3). Arthabaska, Que. 
Brasset, M Fr anaes Si Percé, Que. 


2Mr. J. A. MacDonald having accepted an office of 


E. N. Rhodes was elected by acclamation Sept. 2, 1930. 


5Hon. W. A. Black died Sept. 1, 1934. 


3Hon. G. 
4Mr. Cormier died Jan. 14, 
6The 


Hon. M. MacLaren vacated his seat on Feb. 7, 1935, on his appointment as Lieutenant- Governor of New 


Brunswick. 
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9.—Populations of Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth 
General Election—continued. 


Province and : 
lastoral Diwirict. tion, on Polled. Name of Member. P.O. Address. 


a | S| — ——__ - 


iad ta 


A a cor Bandai edtetes ih Soon 49,196 22,790 18,586 |Fournier, A......... Hull, Que. 
JONBTOS seen He pielacs, 55 27,585 WI Pas 10,964 |Ferland, C. E....... Joliette, Que. 
Kamouraskaicsn et. +: 24,085 10,790 8,713 |Bouchard, G........|/Ste-Anne de-la- 
Pocatiére, Que. 
Labelle tavekitocsidisih ss s«.- 36,953 1 IP BOurassay EF «26:0... «++ Outremont, Que. 
Laker Studohtinsi 2 si. >..- - 50, 253 19,181 16,694 |Duguay, J. L....... St-Joseph-d’Alma, 
ue. 
Laprairie-Napierville...... 21,091 9,152 Sr odon Dupuis, Wee sles de ove Laprairie, Que. 
L’Assomption-Montealm... 29,188 14,061 11,299 |Séguin, P.A........ L’ Assomption, Que. 
Laval-Two Mountains...... 30, 434 I3ewoo 12,345 |Sauvé, Hon. A...... Saint-Eustache, Que. 
TGVIB. cea Sore lace ved 35, 656 16,677 145 07 4o0 Wortine Che ..< che crorec0's Lévis, Que. 
ESI Lame act ae bi s.e o.9)6 19,404 8,535 6, 804 Fafard, el). tie aes aes L’Islet, Que. 
Lothiniere cewcswckt.. 683.2 23,034 10,381 8,989 Verville, {1 ee St. Flavien, Que. 
Mataneid Gag tig ewasl- cos.0 45,272 18,249 14,805 |LaRue, J. E. H.....|/Amqui, Que. 
Mégantic 35,492 15, 889 13,461 Roberge, LOR eee Laurierville, Que. 
Montmagny ve 20, 239 9,405 7,550 |Lavergne, A.8......./Quebec, Que. 
Nieoletc.testeeliccel.csoe: 28,673 13, 680 T1548 se |Duboiss dle 65... sae, Gentilly, Que. 
Pontiatccses. seein cee 64, 155 29,732 DIPOLE Belecn© Bex. . fonts « Fort Coulonge, Que. 
Porlneuleec ernest a+ ooo 39,522 18,418 15,175 |Desrochers, J....... St-Raymond, Que. 
Quebec-Montmorency...... 39,552 16,673 14,592 |Dorion, C. N....... Courville, Que. 
Quebec Fiastesok tc o:...- 55,596 27,049 21,611 |Lapointe, Hon: E...|/Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec Southii.ccecee-.-- 36, 235 19,820 14,881 |Power, C.G........ Quebec, Que. 
Quebec Wertscccat f+. + 52,309 23,891 20,101 |Dupré, Hon. M..... Quebec, Que. 
Richehou-prnrcceth hick ott 21,483 10, 608 8,938 |Cardin, Hon. 
12ers (Aa een Sorel, Que. 
Richmond-Wolfe........... 41,867 19,391 16,998 |Lafléche, J. F....... Windsor Mills, Que. 
RamOusklectnstant ec. v:5.6 33,151 13,564 11,043 |Fiset, Bik. is... Rimouski, Que. 
St-Hyacinthe-Rouville..... 39, 630 20,492 16, 187 Fontaine, J.T. A....|St-Hyacinthe, Que. 
St. Johns-Iberville......... 27,051 14,346 12,099 |Rhéaume, M........ St. Johns, Que. 
Shettord ae kesweaase ss 28, 262 14,013 12,648 |Tétreault, J. E...... Granby, Que. 
Sherbrooke wacae se isilecsies as 37,386 19,865 16,700 |Howard, C.B...... Sherbrooke, Que. 
Stanstead? ssesnidaecahss.s ss 25,118 12,998 11,351 |Hackett, J. T....... Stanstead, Que. 
PDEMISCOUALAr auc ess ss: 50, 163 20,706 17,584 |Pouliot, J. F....... Riviére- du-Loup, Que. 
POIFODONNG shards kis. «06.0. + 38, 611 18,392 1525175 |Parenty WAH... nc- St-Agathe-des- © 
Monts, Que. 
Three Rivers-St-Maurice. . 69,095 32,978 26,110 |Bettez, A.2.......... Three Rivers, Que. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....... 21,114 10,429 8,500 |Thauvette, J........ Vaudreuil, Que. 
WRidiiter siden cies, fa a: 27) 107 12,927 11,020 |Perras, F. W.......: Gracefield, Que. 
VAMOS Proc hick. 6 ss 16, 820 7,926 7,068 |Boucher, A.4........ Pierreville, Que. 
Montreal Island— = 4 
CESsIMmeM DEVS) racist bi, « «+ 3s 1,003,868 | 508,062 | 325,495 
E52 2 neat aaa 48,064 25,442 12,262 |Jacobs, S. W........ Montreal, Que. 
Hochelaga cinch eniccic +s os 87,096 43,728 28,,6524'St-Pere, HW. C.. <<... Montreal, Que. 
Jacques Cartier............ 130,776 61,453 44,801 |Laurin, J. G. P......|Montreal, Que. 
Laurier-Outremont......... 88,579 45,968 27,310 |Mercier, J. A........ Montreal, Que. 
Maisonneuve..............- 50,593 34,196 | Robitaille, C.3...... Montreal, Que. 
Mount Royal 48,515 26,590 |White, R.S......... Montreal, Que. 
Se Ann ek ces. 31, 256 22-770) Sullivan, Je Avec. <.% Montreal, Que. 
BC. ARLOINIG. Gunite s+ 19,956 12,689), |Bell dit Gy... 35.7.5... Montreal, Que. 
Db», Denincre ten nest Ereaaatsts 69, 249 45,396 |Denis, J. A.®........ Montreal, Que. 
Ste Hennig. cpumseties c.0 ss 23,718 Lem22t tMercier,..2. cis... Montreal, Que. 
Shea a aes ae nirtete << ok San iO 19,721 |Rinfret, Hon. F.....|Montreal, Que. 
St. Lawrence-St. George... 19,646 10,479 |Cahan, Hon. C. H..|Montreal, Que. 
babar es ithe bite vate» « 35, 762 22,957 |Deslauriers, H...... Montreal, Que. 
Ontario— 
(82 members)............ 3,431,683 |1,894,624 |1,364,960 
ATgOmSsEIASG. ec agate «os. » 37,455 17,879 14,251 |Nicholson, G. B’...|Chapleau, Ont. 
AIPODIA LW OS bot esastine es tes 38,425 17,893 13,702 |Simpson, T. E...... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Bed Ge ee te soca Pcs «. - 21,202 11,538 95497) |Smokey Fs... -)...... Paris, Ont. 
BTAUULOLO eG nores fe « + 5s 32,274 19,018 15,309 |Ryerson, R. E...... Brantford, Ont. 
IBTMCOINOLEH nia acshc so. 20,466 12,554 11,185 |Malcolm, Hon. J....| Kincardine, Ont. 
IBYICE DOUG neces ttle wo scs « 21,820 13,339 LORGOZE KET aT NV TAS oo fer yes,<.- Walkerton, Ont. 
MarlGtOnser. pds aece cw -: 38,619 20,493 16,793 |Garland, W.F...... Ottawa, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe........... 32,763 20,372 13,790 |Rowe, W. E......... ees Robinson, 
nt 
PPAR Sh sey, INE. Si 25, 782 16,338 12,068 |Bowen, F. W........ Newcastle, Ont. 
HAAR OBL 08 orc eisid bias cdi 34, 068 21,896 18,680 |Hepburn, M. F.5....|St. Thomas, Ont. 


1Acclamation. 2 Mr. Bettez died Jan. 4, 1931, and Mr. Charles Bourgeois was elected Aug. 10, 1931. 
3 Mr. Robitaille died Jan. 16, 1932, and Mr. Joseph Jean was elected June 27, 1932. 4 Election declared void 
by the Supreme Court of Canada, Dec. 23, 1982. Mr. Boucher re-elected Oct. 28, 1983. 5 Mr. Bebibien 
resigned June 8, 1934, and Mr. W. H. Mills was elected Sept. 24, 1934. 6 Mr. Denis died Oct. 1 , 1934. 
7Mr Nicholson died Jan. ile 1935. 8 Mr. Lavergne died Mar. 5, 1935. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


9.—Populations of Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth 


General Election—continued. 


Province and 
Electoral District. 


Ontario—continued. 
Hssox Hastaeme «bist lero aes 


Fronteaac-Addington...... 
Glengarryicie Fe asda 
Grenville-Dundas.......... 
Groy .Northvayyoet hvac: 
Grey Southeast............ 
Higidimand ican issccais 


Hastings-Peterborough... 

Hastings 'Southyewa.nc.cc 4: 
Huron Northeementei ssc 
HuronjSout he awesrs cic. : 
Kenora-Rainy River...... 

Kent. Fiseeee pein. siccters 
Kingston City eeeer ade 
ham btonthast @irtee..ccs- 


INGpIssin peers sere ts sictoc 
WN Orioles Hones tens, isicter- 
Northumberland.......... 


OxfordtSouthwereee ons. 
Parkdale: sees eee 
ATEVESOUNG vce eee 
Peel 


ee 


Peterborough West......... 
Port Arthur-Thunder Bay. 
Prescotts.s, Jeri basse 


Timiskaming North....... 
Timiskaming South....... 
ML ORONCOUMAST spveniavags sists eee 


Toronto East Centre....... 
Toronto High) Parker. .- 
Toronto Northeast........ 


Toronto Searborough...... 
Toronto Souther sees ee 


Popula- 
tion, 
1931. 


45,139 


25, 244 


22,581 
59, 246 
25,900 
28, 156 
33, 822 
17,570 
37,042 
35, 865 
24,596 
25,718 
27, 230 
26, 986 
43,831 
36,572 
29,224 
32,524 


61,972 


Voters 


on 
List. 


31, 136 


1 Hach voter could vote for two candidates. 


Mitchell was elected Aug. 10, 1931. 


elected Oct. 3, 1932. 


Jan. 11, 1934, and Mr. T. L 


97, 369! 
13, 428 


17, 261 


P.O. Address. 


oe Hon. R. D.|} Windsor, Ont. 


Gott ehe Us oe see 
Robinson, SCs 
Manion, Hon. R. x 
Spankie, WY Os Sea 
McGillis, AGES Ran ee 
Casselman, A.C... 
Porteous, V.C...... 
Macphail, Agnes C.. 
Sonny MI@ 7") tes 5a 
Anderson, TR es ae 


Spotton, Geo........ 
McMillan, T.3....... 
Heenan, Hon. P.6... 
Rutherford, J. W.. 
Rioss}4Ac8 es ees 
Sproule, IAT poe 
GrayekeW 0 ieee 
Thompson, T. A.. 


Amherstburg, Ont. 
.|Walkerville, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 
Wolfe Island, Ont. 
Williamstown, Ont. 


.|Prescott, Ont. 


Owen Sound, Ont. 
Ceylon, Ont. 
Caledonia, Ont. 
Milton, Ont. 


...| Hamilton, Ont. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Bancroft, Ont. 


...]T'weed, Ont. 


Wingham, Ont. 
Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora, Ont. 


..|Chatham, Ont. 
.| Kingston, Ont. 


Oil Springs, Ont. 
Sarnia, Ont. 
.|Almonte, Ont. 


Stewart, Hon. H. «. Brockville, Ont. . 
Chaplin, Hon. J. D.|St. Catharines, Ont. 


White, J. F 
IBOyeSe ieee waseheitat 


Elliott, Hon. J.C... 
McGibbon, P....... 
Hurtubise, J. R..... 
Ra ydOre We lel ge atte 
Fraser “WA <ciieee 


(Chevrier, BE. R.E. 
\ Ahearn wL. Wa eoe: 
sulci En’ Hon. 


Ce a 


Soccer oees 


Wright, D. M....... 
Sanderson, F. G.... 


Bota IDRIS 55 ae 


i 


Thompson, A. B... 
Simpson; see 
Shaversteny. saqaqae 
Bradette, J. A...... 
Gordon, Hon. W. A. 
Ryckman, Hon. 

Hi Ber ee. cee 
Matthews, R.C.... 
Anderson, A. J...... 
Baker, iP ee 
MacNicol, J. R..... 
El ormristd oc EU. eee 
Goary.iG. R.necene 
HaCtOr Moses hee be 


London, Ont. 
Dorehester Station, 


sienna! Ont 
Bracebridge, Ont. 
Sudbury, Ont. 
Scotland, Ont. 
Trenton, Ont. - 
Dunbarton, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Woodstock, Ont. 
Norwich, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Parry Sound, Ont. 
Brampton, Ont. 
Stratford, Ont. 

St. Marys, Ont. 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Port Arthur, Oat. 


...|L’Orignal, Ont. 


Belleville, Ont. 
Pembroke, Ont. 
Eganville, Ont. 
Bourget, Ont. 


.|Penetanguishene, Ont. 


Barrie, Ont. 
Aultsville, Ont. 
Cochrane, Ont. 
Haileybury, Ont. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 


2 Mr. G.S. Rennie died Oct. 13, 1930, and Mr. Humphrey 
3 Mr. T. McMillan died June 7, 1932, and Mr. William H. Golding was 
4 Mr. Cayley died May 30, 1933, and Mr. Almon S. Rennie was elected April 16, 1934. 
5 Dr. Spankie died May 27, 1934, and Mr. Colin Campbell was elected Sept. 24, 1934. 
resigned July 10, 1934, and Mr. H. B. McKinnon was elected Sept. 24, 1934. 
L. Church was elected Sept. 24, 1934. 


6 Hon. P. Heenan 


7 Hon. E. B. Ryckman died 
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9.—Populations of Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth 
General Election—continued. 


: Popula- | Voters 
Province and / Votes 
Pisttoral District, tion, on Palledi Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
1931. List 
Ontario—concluded. 
ViGtOVIR er apatite Yass so 31,841 19,725 15,342 |Stinson, T. H....... Lindsay, Ont. 
Waterloo North........... 53,777 28, 694 22,580 |Euler, Hon. W. D...| Kitchener, Ont. 
Waterloo South............ 36,075 20, 922 13,984 |Edwards, A. Mc- 
‘Rayeres oc stan tec Gat, Ont. 
Wellandie shane. oss. 82,731 41,568 28,831 Pettit, ES Ree Welland, Ont. 
Wellington North.......... 19,035 11, 826 9,365 | Blair, J AG Peer, Arthur, Ont. 
Wellington South.......... 39,129 22,515 16,818 |}Guthrie, Hon. H....|Guelph, Ont. 
WONtWOKI. . ntetu0 6 o>. <% 66, 943 34,655 24,782) WilsonyG.. Cy...» Dundas, Ont. 
YorkoNorth.nin sesh» oss: 38,607 23,801 20,583 |Lennox, T.H.5...... Toronto, Ont. 
York: Southtedeanates «Sis: 62,258 31,010 17,296 |McGregor, R. H....|Toronto, Ont. 
VorksWestensilt va8isiess «- 124, 883 62,645 32,300 | Lawson, J. E........ Toronto, Ont. 
Manitoba— 
(17 members)........ ..--| 700,189 | 328,089 | 285,192 
TANGONG ere ctiiecs b.0'0s 68 30, 483 20,438 16,451 |Beaubier, D. W..... Brandon, Man. 
DORR Mies iig sin an cee one ts 37,703 16,842 13,621 |Bowman, J. L....... Dauphin, Man. 
DISGAT Mae Barca one. os 0 31,891 13,217 1092006): Browiyd i: sn wees Pilot Mound, Man. 
Macdonalaeiy x mentijs s<.0-0.< 32,090 155152 1157844|(WeiraWiasG «of saw sen Rosebank, Man. 
Marquettets acied) aes. oe 37,468 18,051 14,742 |Mullins, H. A....... Winnipeg, Man. 
INGeDa WAS eeua mete oc sok 27,429 13,249 10,855 |Murphy, Hon. T.G.| Neepawa, Man. 
Nelson 08 skcestaso% bao’. 5h 32,238 11,050 SISistiotitt Be. oaseesse The Pas, Man. 
Portage la Prairie.......... 33,979 15, 738 12;6419|BurnspW...Hos3 3.03 Portage la Prairie, 
an. 
PTOWORORGE sani o54 5 ob one «is 32,613 11,879 7,905 |Beaubien, A. L......|/St. Jean Baptiste, Man. 
So Lo 2 ee ee 44,506 19, 287 14,454 |Stitt, J. He. haceou Winnipeg, Man 
OI cree Sinsisgaes | see 5 26, 726 14,296 T2IG2e Waillisst ab. $75.0 bess Boissevain, Man. 
SPFINBHOM rscicicenenh + « ls ors 42,350 16,614 ESOS 2 nhllan: Bal ee ke ex Gonor, Man. 
3b. SIONS COs: mates «- sae 43,389 20,775 13% (eSai Howden; is Pckrestie,- St. Boniface, Man. 
Winnipeg North........... 63,917 24,781 14,313 |Heaps, A. A........ Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg North Centre.... 45,350 22,649 10,955 |Woodsworth, J. S...|Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South............ 51,518 27,959 20,275 |Rogers, Hon. R..... Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South Centre..... 77,489 46,112 31,201 | Kennedy, W. W..... Winnipeg, Man. 
Saskatchewan— 
(21 members)............ 921,785 | 410,400 | 331,652 
PBB USOISE ian 555 oy s «0 ahs 41,144 18,867 15,723 |McKenzie, R....... Stoughton, Sask. 
Ld ae ane ga 44,146 18,069 14,079 |Totzke, A. F........ Vonda, Sask. 
Mindersiey).. 6012..00 50s. 35,290 16,465 12,570 |Carmichael, A. M...| Kindersley, Sask. 
Last Mountain............+ 36,507 | = 15,215 12,946 |Butcher, H......... Punnichy, Sask. 
EN ere eee 31,266 14,640 12,514 |Cowan, W. D.4......| Regina, Sask. 
MaAckenziB ehh css okie ae 44.869 17,652 13,592 |}Campbell, M. N33... Pelly, Sask. 
Maple Creek............... 43, 903 20,799 17,449 |Swanston, J. B...... Shaunavon, Sask. 
6s 2S aaa aa Si 52,668 22,914 17,587 | Weir, Hon. Robt... Weldon, Sask. 
eee 39,338 16,677 14,273 |Motherwell, Hon. 
Wine? Sehr Abernethy, Sask. 
Ce a ae 42,334 21,825 17,704 |Beynon, W.A...... Moose Jaw, Sask. 
North Battleford.......... 53, 708 20,811 15,566 |McIntosh, C. R..... pore teeatiohors 
ask. 
Printe Alberton ..2.» 6-0 50, 896 20,676 17,464 |Mackenzie King, 
; : Rt. Hon. W. L....|Ottawa, Ont. 
QuAppelle,c.. ee eck e ee 35, 938 17,397 14 851>| Perley, 5 Dia. Wolseley, Sask. 
OP ANG MeN Soewan vorerorsle rosie 60, 858 30, 707 25,430 |Turnbull, F. W...... Regina, Sask. 
Se ee ee age 32,526 15,286 12,448 |Loucks, W. J........ Delisle, Sask. 
DASEALOON a ,.o5.cce 3 wie see 60,636 28,850 21,566 |MacMillan, F. R....|Saskatoon, Sask. 
South Battleford.......... 45,199 20,026 16,223 | Vallance, J.....:.... Onward, Sask. 
Swift Current.............. 41,717 Wate 14,010 |Bothwell, C. E..... Swift Current, Sask. 
WR YPRED 6 ove. » mies MeUGLeS 41,684 17,523 144 74uVounes His deck a bieea's Dummer, Sask. 
Willow Bunch... :.cnicacad: - 48,466 22,638 18,799 |Donnelly, T. F...... Kincaid, Sask. 
BOTTOM ac auls ou aetaatentxas 38, 692 15,388 12,384 |McPhee, G. W...... Yorkton, Sask. 
Alberta— 
(16 members)............ 731,605 | 304,475 | 201,635 
ACACIA radio otins Sob neure 34, 896 1 1 Gardiner; (Riis. 24 <2 Excel, Alta. 
Athabaskas liv inhindle eee 55,298 19,617 11,989 |Buckley, J. F.2......|St. Paul, Alta. 
Batiediver:s ssa. Gane 43,441 19,054 10,900 |Spencer, H. E....... Edgerton, Alta. 
BS OM RAV OL ops caipiee ode 35,901 14, 483 10,523 |Garland, E.J....... Gleichen, Alta. 


1Acclamation. 2 Mr. J. F. Buckley was killed Nov. 27, 1931, and Mr. P. G. Davies was elected Mar. 
31, 1932. %Mr. Campbell resigned Feb. 6, 1933, and Mr. John A. MacMillan was elected Oct. 2351933) 
4 Dr. Cowan died Sept. 28, 1934. 


doe 5 Col. Lennox died May 3, 1934, and Mr. W. P. Mulock was elected Sept. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


9.—Populations of Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth 


General Election—concluded. 


—_—— | — | | 


Province and ponuls. 
Electoral District. 1931 
Alberta—concluded. 
Calgary Hastier.c26 5 ese 51,640 
Calgary Westie estes. so. 50, 898 
Camrose. nner ponte oe oe 39, 806 
Edmonton East............ 48,865 
Edmonton West...........- 51,584 
Lethbridzes.ceuemeae ote 47,871 
Macleods pretense took ee 40,336 
Medicine Hat.............. 32,709 
Peace River.............:: 76,778 
Red! Deer: 28 rene sake 39,385 
Werreville; we wctetes oe 37,442 
Wetaskiwitii....<.entse ses 44,755 
British Columbia— 

(14 members)............ 694, 263 
Caribooatitnrs teense eek 52, 702 
Comox-Alberni............ 25,369 
Fraser Valley.............. 38, 507 
Kootenay East............ 22,566 
Kootenay West............ 39, 943 
Nanainior tarot ae reek 55,524 
New Westminster.......... 69,294 
Skeenawy rn aks 30,358 
Vancouver-Burrard........ 82,519 
Vancouver Centre.......... 75, 234 
Vancouver North.......... 32,972 
Vancouver South.......... 89,556 
Victoriatin adeteroene ners 39, 082 

DISS Sree eae ere ee 40, 637 

Yukon— 

(1 member). 

Yukon sets eee ee 4,230 


333, 326 
22,197 
10,751 
15, 802 
10, 834 
17,9i1 
28,593 
32,647 


11,770 
45,220 
33,483 
16,737 
47,226 
22,151 
18,004 


1,719 


243,631 
16, 889 
8, 963 
13,385 
9,212 
14,150 
20,598 
23,970 


9,733 
31,878 
22,244 
12,661 
31,728 
14,740 
13, 480 


1,408 


Creer ee eeooorns 


Stewart, Hon. C. 8. 
Stewart. oO... eee 
Cooter GUG. ones 
Gershaw, F. W...... 
Kennedy, D. McB.. 
Speakman, A....... 
Luchkovich, M..... 
TT VANG, Wiserto st scree 


Esling, W. K........ 
Dickie, C. H....... 
Reidweban.sssntnes 


Hanson; O....$.%.028 
Hanbury, W........ 
Mackenzie, Hon. I.. 
Munn SASH 2.5% 26s 
MacInnis, :A... 0.1. 
Plunkett, D’A. B... 
Stirling; Ge... tects 


P.O. Address. 


Calgary, Alta. 


Calgary, Alta. 
Lougheed, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Nanton, Alta. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Waterhole, Alta. 
Red Deer, Alta. 
Vegreville, Alta. 
Wetaskiwin, Alta. 


Quesnel, B.C. 
Alberni, B.C. 
Chilliwack , B.C. 


..|Michel, B.C. 


Rossland, B. C. 
Duncan, B.C. 
Newton (Surrey 
Municipality), B.C. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Victoria, B.C. 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Dawson, Yukon. 


1Mr. M. D. McLean having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Hon. H. H. Stevens 


was elected by acclamation, Aug. 25, 1930. 


Table 10, immediately following, gives the population of 1931 arranged for the 
readjustment of representation in the House of Commons already described on p. 77. 


10.—Populations of Electoral Districts According to the Representation Act 


of 1933. 
Province and = 931 Province and 
Electoral District. 1 re sell Electoral District. 
ation. 
Prince Edward Nova Scotia---con. 
Island 3.. bat 88, 038 (PiCtOU. Beaks ect 
Kings ee een ee 19,147 Queens-Lunenburg. . 
Princes eee. 31,500 Shelburne-Y ar- 
Quecnisesce aaehiee 37,391 mouth-Clare...... 
Nova Scotia.......... 512,846 
Antigonish-Guys- New Brunswick..... 
borough eee. 25,516 Charlottes oe. 408: 
Cape Breton N.- Gloucester.......... 
Victoria. eee 31,615 Cnt e wee tee «hoes 
Cape Breton S...... 65,198 Northumberland.... 
Colchester—Hants... 44,444 Restigouche- 
Cumberland........ 36,366 Madawaska....... 
Digby-Annapolis— FROV ae ins eater ee 
HC IW GS ees tice einrnen 50,859 St-John—Albert...... 
Flalitax wa. Aaa soe 100, 204 Victoria—Carleton... 
Inverness- Westmorland....... 
Richmond........ 35, 768 York-Sunbury..:... 


Poo Province and ares 
lation. Electoral District. lation 
Quebec... 2k iste 25874,255 
39,018 Argenteull.areeoree 19,379 
42,286 CAUCE: s.,0eces eee 51,614 
Beauharnois- 
41,572 Laprairie......... 42,104 
Bellechasse......... 27,480 
Berthier- 

408,219 Maskinongé....... 35,545 
DV ISo0 Bonaventure........ 36, 184 
41,914 Brome-Missisquoi. . 32,069 
23,478 Chambly-Rouville. 39, 648 
34,124 Champlain.......... 37,526 

Chapleawre ee ace 24,328 
54,386 Charlevoix- 
31,026 Saguenay......... 55,594 
69, 292 Chateauguay- 
35, 703 Huntingdon....... 24,412 
57,506 Chicoutimi......... 55.724 
39, 453 Comptontse-e eee 31,858 
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10.—FPopulations of Electoral Districts According to the Representation Act 
of 1933—continued. 


Province and 
Electoral District. 


Quebec—con. 
Dorchester......... 
Drummond- 

Arthabaska....... 


Joliette-L’ Assomp- 
tion—Montcalm.... 
Kamouraska........ 


Lac St. Jean- 
Roberval’... .... 
Laval-Deux Mon- 


LotbinieTe@: 236 wnibsac 
Matapédia-Matane.. 
Mégantic- 
Frontenac.. 
Montmagny- 


Pontigten shee ns 


Quebec- _ 
Montmorency..... 

Richelieu- Verchéres 

Aree eens ey 


Bag 
St. Seoniberville: 
Napierville....... 
St. Maurice- 


Sherbrooke......... 
Stanstead. sc... 5.0 
Témiscouata........ 
Terrebonne.........«. 
Three Rivers....... 
Vaudreuil- 

Soulanges......... 
Warrchite ee Aa: 

M ontreal Island- 


Hochelaga.......... 
Jacques Cartier..... 
SurIer se sk eee 
Maisonneuve- 
Rosemont ste ee 


Mont Royal......... 
Outremont.......... 


St. Jaeques......... 
St. Laurent- 

St. Georges....... 
tos Maric, «224 ssw 
Nierdunte nn. wets 
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1931 
Popu- 
lation. 


27,156 


53,338 
47,160 
49,196 


56,444 
30,853 
36,953 


50,253 


26,224 
28,548 
38,546 
39,977 


44,440 


30,863 
39,219 
43,045 
37,383 
58,145 
33,441 
43,617 


40,274 
35,901 
36, 568 
40,208 


42,820 
32,259 


45,450 
28, 262 
37,386 
25,118 
42,679 
38,940 
44,223 


21,114 
27,107 


61, 280 
78, 353 
42,671 
68, 784 


64,845 
66,651 
65,012 
46,136 
38,673 


50,009 
76, 930 
78,127 
89,374 


40,213 
77,472 
63,144 


3,431,683 
27,925 
35,618 
21,202 


: 1931 
Province and 
; ; E Popu- 
Electoral District. ation 
Ontario—con. 
Brantford City- 32,274 

BUCO wh esl. sie Cees 29,842 
Warleton.ivesra-edoe er 31,305 
Wochrane..200%. 28 58,284 
Dufferin-Simcoe.... 27,394 
POTTY yehte Aw scree oe 25,782 
oils ds aehsae <ees 43,436 
Masex Tr. ace eee Gsr 51,718 
ISSO KD .r, ioceniie tok 31,970 
PUSSOR Wiscniwoc chee igs 75,350 
Fort William....... 34,656 
Frontenac- 

Addington........ 26,455 
Glengarry.......... 18, 666 
Grenville—Dundas. . 32,425 
Grey-Bruce......... 35,736 
Gre yINee sees « es 34,407 
Haldimand......... 21,428 
PAtON: attest. Sod 26,558 
Hamilton E......... 66,771 
Hamilton W........ 56,305 
Hastings- 

Peterborough..... 27,160 
EASTING SHO saree Oe 39,327 
Hburone N6.23 c 6c 00 aie « 26,095 
Huron-Perth........ 22,661 
Kenora-Rainy 

RGIVODE ct tee eeleat 39, 834 
Kentit iss 50,994 
Kingston City...... 26, 180 
Lambton-Kent..... 34, 686 
Lambton W......... 32,601 
Mangrkeetrahcctet. 32,856 
Leédsye ees ow: 35,157 
Pancolnes asec oschs: 54,199 
Pondone on nc roe 59,821 
Middlesex E........ 34, 788 
Middlesex:W.. 23, 632 
Muskoka-Ontario.. 35, 513 
ONO RSSIDE acetic eta 88,597 
INGTOliCnt Sete mee 31,359 
Northumberland... 30,727 
ONCATIOS Sse cee ee ean 45,139 
Ottawa Weicvareet 51,667 
OtbaAWaoWerr asia cane 78,656 
OXiOrd. phe eee 47,825 
Parry Sound........ 26,198 
POCl as ers ee ee Sapa 28,156 
Perth tee 47,816 
Peterborough W.... 37,042 
Port Arthur..... ee 35,313 
Prescott. tick. mares 24,596 
Prince Edward- 

Mennaxeee... saeeee 28,697 
RenirewENn. cess 27,230 
Renfrew: S™ s.tses.. 26,986 
Rsissell ek. 4 oes oe 26,899 
Simcoe fis). icon ss 36,572 
Simcoe Noss. ws 29,224 
Stormont? eeale.: 32,524 
Timiskaming....... 37,594 
Victoria siy-cok Gans e 31,841 
Waterloo N......... 53,777 
Waterloo S.......... 36,075 
Welland 3.2%,.25%.2 82,731 
Wellington N....... 27,677 
Wellington S........ 35, 856 
Wentworth.......... 66,943 
WOU Kee eto ecien 66,194 
BYSOTIC, NM eater oe eh etanss 43,323 


Province and 
Electoral District. 


Ontario—con. 


Toronto City- 
Broadview.......... 
DDanlOTb is tect. 
Davenport:.s .5.<5..% 
GUN tn vars Ss orareaee 
Greenwood......... 
HighvParle: ficeska. 
Parkcdalenr secs soe 
ROSCCAIC. a son cae s 
SPM RAMIS. 3.8 5.00) isons 
SPACING. oh cahie ee isere 
PTANIGVERR S22 el dees 


Marquette.......... 
Neepawaie..% <0: 
Portage la Prairie... 
Provencher......... 


Springheld #9... - 
Winnipeg N......... 


Winnipeg N. Centre. 


Winnipeg 5 


i e ) 


Winnipeg S. Centre.. 


Saskatchewan....... 
A SSIDIDOIA oe stins coe 
Humboldt.......... 
Windersley..... osc... 
Lake Centre........ 


Melford Ph ae eee 


Moose Jaw.......... 
North Battleford... 
Prince Albert....... 
Qu’Appelle.......... 
Regina City........ 
Rosetown-Biggar... 
Rostherne) Snasiack 
Saskatoon City..... 
Swift Current....... 
The Battlefords..... 
Weyburn............ 


BowsRiversis.seeo: 
Calvary Wiese... 
Calgary) Wiis 0. 
Oamrosey tote asa 


Edmonton W.... 


1931 
Popu- 
lation. 


60,350 © 
55, 881 


57,523 
41,824 
57,039 
54,859 
57,296 
52,971 
51,398 
53,081 
62, 283 
82,127 
60,806 


700,139 
40, 483 
32,133 
37,703 
30,547 
34,948 
37,468 
28,346 


64,090 


921,785 
41,036 
41,172 
39,362 
42,532 
46,171 
42,428 
40, 687 
48,910 
43, 668 
41,513 
39,869 
38,015 
53,209 
40,512 
43,885 
47,362 
46,447 
45,064 
44,710 
44,558 
50,405 


731,605 
37,423 
39,102 
41,881 
44,491 
44,745 
41,418 
42,717 
46,086 
39,712 
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10.—Populations of Electoral Districts According to the Representation Act 
of 1933—concluded. 


Province and a Province and a Province and ot 
Electoral District. ] hone Electoral District. 1 met da Electoral District. ] ve fabs 
Alberta—con. British Columbia.... 694,263|| Br. Columbia—con. 

- Jasper-Edson....... 47,394 Cariboo) s::.-e8eek. 26,094 Skpena. 3.030 se eke 30,391 
Lethbridge......... 44,708 Comox-Alberni...... 28,379 Vancouver-Burrard. 59,583 
Macleod ise... 44,325 Fraser Valley....... 31,377 Vancouver Centre. . 65, 683 
Medicine Hat....... 40, 986 Ua lOOPSe esc 29,249 Vancouver E........ 58,921 
Peace River........ 43,761 Kootenay E........ 25,662 Vancouver N....... 48,906 
Redubecercsieie. 08 39,758 Kootenay W......... 32,556 Vancouver §........ 63,122 
Vegreville. isc. é.. 47,768 INANaIINO;4.o.5 snack 45,767 Victorians 48,599 
Wetaskiwin......... 45,330 New Westminster. . 59,170 Y Ale.\.c Bote 40,804 


Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise.* 


It was provided by the B.N.A. Act, 1867, that, until otherwise directed by 
Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by the electoral 
laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors throughout the 
Dominion consequently remained the same for both Dominion and provincial 
elections until, in 1885, Parliament legislated on the subject by passing the Electoral 
Franchise Act (1885, c. 40). That Act defined a uniform qualification for voters 
throughout Canada for Dominion purposes, the basis of this new franchise being 
the ownership or occupation of land of a specified value, although the sons of owners, 
and particularly farmers’ sons, were given the right to vote on special conditions; 
each province, of course, continued separately to define the qualifications of voters 
at provincial elections. This Dominion franchise remained in force for thirteen 
years, but between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former year 
(1898, c. 14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at Dominion 
elections, except that on the constitution of the provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan it was provided that manhood suffrage, which had already been adopted 
for the Northwest Territories under an Act to amend the N.W.T. Act (1895, ec. 16), 
should continue in force for Dominion purposes independently of any action that 
might be taken by the newly elected legislatures of these two provinces (R.8.C. 
1906, c. 6, ss. 31-65). In the other provinces the rules as to the qualifications of 
voters varied from time to time. In Manitoba manhood suffrage had been adopted 
in 1888 (1888, c. 2), and the franchise was extended to women on the same terms 
as to men in 1916 (1916, c. 36). Alberta and Saskatchewan, on their establishment 
as provinces, continued the previously existing manhocd suffrage and both extended 
the franchise to women on the same terms as to men jn 1916 (Alta. 1916, c. 5; Sask. 
1916, c. 37). British Columbia adopted manhocd suffrage in 1904 (1903-1904, 
c. 7),.Ontario in 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 5), and New Brunswick in 1916 (6 Geo. V, 
c. 16); in British Columbia (1917, c. 23) and in Ontario (7 Geo. V, c. 5), the franchise 
was extended equally to women in 1917, and in New Brunswick this was done in 
1919 (9 Geo. V, c. 63). In Quebec and Prince Edward Island the provincial fran- 
chises throughout the period in question were not so wide; in neither were women 
admitted to vote and certain property or other special qualifications were required 
in each. A property qualification was also required in Nova Scotia until 1920 
(10-11 Geo. V, c. 49), but between 1918 and 1920 men and women had voted on 
equal terms (9 Geo. V, c. 3). The adoption of the provincial franchise laws for 
Dominion purposes was temporarily modified by the War Times Elections Act 
(1917, c. 39), which admitted certain near female relatives of serving soldiers and 


*Revised by John Thompson, Dominion Franchise Commissioner. 
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sailors to vote at Dominion elections, and three years later, on the adoption of a 
New Dominion Elections Act (1920, ec. 46), the provincial franchises were again 
wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established for Dominion 
elections throughout Canada. Subject to a modification of the usual rules as to 
changes of nationality, which was amended in 1921 (1921, c. 29, s. 3) and repealed 
in 1922 (1922, c. 20, s. 1), the right to vote was conferred by the new Act upon all 
British subjects, male and female, of 21 years and upwards, who had resided in 
. Canada for a year; and tor two months in the electoral district in which they desired 
to vote, this last restriction having been removed two years later (1922, c. 20), 
so far as it applied to general elections. 

The right to vote is at present provided for in the Dominion Franchise Act, 
(24-25 Geo. V,c. 51). The franchise is conferred upon all British subjects who are 
of the full age of twenty-one years and who have been ordinarily resident in 
Canada for at least one year and for three months resident in the electoral district 
in which application is made for registration. 

Those denied the right to vote are: prisoners undergoing punishment for any 
offence; persons restrained of their liberty or management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; Indians ordinarily resident, on an Indian reservation who 
did not serve in the war 1914-1918; Judges appointed by Order in Council; persons 
who are disqualified under the law of Canada relating to the disqualification of 
electors for corrupt and illegal practices; inmates of an institution which is maip- 
tained by any government or municipality for the housing of the poor; Eskimos, 
whether born in Canada or elsewhere; persons who are disqualified by reason of 
race from voting at an election of a member of the Legislative Assembly of a prov- 
ince in which they are residing, and who did not serve in the war of 1914-1918; in 
the province of British Columbia, every Doukhobor or any descendant of such, 
whether born in that province or elsewhere who is by the law of that province 
disqualified to vote at an election of a member of the Legislative Assembly of that 
province. 


The Use of the Franchise.—The number of voters on the lists and the 
number of votes polled at the general elections of 1921, 1925, 1926 and 1930, are 
given in Table 11. 


11.—Number of Voters and Votes Polled in the General Elections of 1921, 1925, 1926 


and 1930. 
Number of Voters on the List. Number of Votes Polled. 
Province. | J 
1921. 1925. 1926. 1930. 1974. 1925. 1926. 1930. 

(Pe ISIS NG cs, 46,879 45,454 46,208 46, 985 52,5561) 49,5581) 55,5691) 59,5191 
Nova Scotia....... 294,473 | 277,073 | 273,712 | 275,762 || 260,8602| 222,8832) 229,8462) 268,7272 
New Brunswick...| 204,575 | 211,190 | 210,028 | 207,006 |) 156,2633) 152,6523| 162,7773| 186,2773 
Gwepecsete rc. oe 1,056,792 |1,124,998 |1,133,633 |1,351,5855! 779,951 | 805,492 809,295 |1,029,4805 
Ontario=gc. «sss «6 1,738,020 |1,821,906 |1,847,512 |1,894,624 111, 139, 635 4)1, 223, 027 4/1, 226, 267 4/1,364, 9604 
Manitoba: c, o>... 255, 143 250,505 257,2445| 328,089 173,941 171,124 198,0285) 235,192 
Saskatchewan..... 333,613 | 346,791 | 353,471 | 410,400 || 225,236 197,246 | 246,460} 331,652 
VAL DETER #20, ek «ss 273,706 | 283,529 | 279,463 | 304,475 173, 824 161, 423 157,993 | 201,635 
British Columbia..| 230,451 244,352 262,262 ooo 7oa0 156,012 183, 748 185,345 243,631 
VUKGU ER Teen hid. 1,658 1,621 1,848 1,719 1,388 1,259 1,482 1,408 

‘OLSIS¢es...4.....- 4,435,310 [4,607,419 14,665,381 515,153,971 513,119,306 13,168,412 13,273, 062 513,922,481 5 


1 Hach voter in the double member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1930, 
20,382 voters on the list cast 35,776 votes. 2 Each voter in the double member constituency of Halifax, N.S., 
had two votes; in 1930, 53,154 voters on the list cast 81,662 votes. % Each voter in the double member 
constituency of Saint John-Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list cast 50,121 votes. 
4 Each voter in the double member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters on 
the list cast 97,369 votes. 5 Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 
6 Not including two electora] districts in which the returns were by acclamation. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 12 gives the names and areas, as in 1934, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 


12.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission 
to Confederation and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected. 


Prowines: Date of . Present Area (square miles). 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. Bash 
or District. or Creation. Land. Uiay Total. 
Ontanioere. «eek: July 1, 1867 |) Act of Imperial Parliament — The} 363,282 | 49,300} 412,5821 
Quebecss tas oP Fle seit British North America Act, 1867])| 523,534 | 71,0002) 594,534 
Nova Scotia....... See SG (30-31 Vict., ec. 3), and Imperial 20,743 325 21,068 
New Brunswick... OE ALS 1867: Order in Council of May 22, 1867. || 27,710 275 27,985 
Manitoba.......... “ 15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23,1870] 219,723 | 26,789 | 246,5123 
British Columbia «20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871} 359,279 | 6,976 | 366,255 
P= el elanele sarc: “1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 - 2,184 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
Co 42 i 5c ede, DEERE oe eee 237,975 | 13,725 | 251,7004 
AIDGrta rete: «1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3).| 248,800 | 6,485 | 255,2854 
WukonPeeatste sss June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
GOV me rcetan nee he ee eet ae ee ae 205,346 | 1,730} 207,076 
Mackenzie......... Jan: 91251920 | 493,225 | 34,265 | 527,4905 
Keewatin......... “1, 1920 |$Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218,460 | 9,700 | 228, 1605 
Erankhitt es ccndees oe 1 920: {| 546,532 | 7,500 | 554,0325 
TOtaIS NS ate eee eee 3,466,793 |228,070 |3,694,863 


1The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 

2Eixtended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished in consequence 
of the award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. 

3Eixtended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 32). 

4Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts 
of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian 
P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 

5By an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 
1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The original 
Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest Terri- 
tories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act of the 
Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and 
Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order in 
Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in the 
Northwest. Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries 
Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest 
Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, and governs with the advice 
and assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the — 
Legislature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. 
The Legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now uni- 
cameral,* consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec 
there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. For detailed 
description of the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to pp. 101-115 of 
the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book. 

The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 13. Details regarding 
Provincial Legisiatures and Ministries from Confederation to 1924 were given on 
pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book. | 


*The Legislative Council of Nova Scotia ceased to exist in 1928. 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1934, and Present Ministries. 


Norre.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled ‘“‘His Honour’”’ and is also styled 
‘‘Honourable”’ throughout his life. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Li£kUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
WeoG, He RGOMBON: 0.20 eee oe cus « JUNG. 10 Aston DerAc McKinnGnl..... sic cvs s cewek Oct. 3, 1904 
Sir Robert. Hodgson.............- Now...225 1873: Benjamin’ Rogers... 200. ...'.... ¢.«s June 1, 1910 
Thomss Evia viland: «. 0... ee. July 14, 1879 |} A. C. Macdonald.................. June 2, 1915 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald....} Aug. 1, 1884 |} Murdock McKinnon................ Sept. 3, 1919 
Jedediah S. Carvell............... Soept.werytssoull Pranic We Heart. .....sc0cssce oes Sept. 8, 1924 
Geos We Pawiland sé. ..c:50 ss wee 60/3 Feb. 21, 1894 || Charles Dalton.................--- Nov. 29, 1930 
PA OINGNLOR ccs th s asive s cise < 5 May 18, 1899 || George D. DeBlois................ Dec. 28, 1933 
NINETEENTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier, Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and Min- 

ister of Education and Public Health........... Hon. William J.P. MacMillan, M.D.} Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister of Public Works and Highways........... Hon. G. Shelton Sharp............. Aug. 29, 1931 
MinistororAerioulturoa.....:.0. cea whos Sone o oeek Hon. Thomas McNutt............. Nov. 28, 1932 
Attorney and Advocate General..............0000: Hon. H. Francis McPhee, B.A..... Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister washout Portioho.s. veces bot e  oheldee Hon. Adrian F.. Arsenault, B.A..... Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister withoutsPOrtiolio.. ccs. oe cas etek wale wooo ciate Hon. Harry D. McLean ........... Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister without Portfolio..: nto: ine as Hon. Walter G. McKenzie......... Aug. 29, 1931 
Miamiscer- without EOruoliOr ects. ss trees c soe cekace Hon. Matthew W. Wood........... Aug. 29, 1931 
NEMIB LETS Wah OU: COL ONO jcccere.ciareroieis.dveleso/oseve:einisievccoie Hon. A. A. MacDonald, M.D...... Oct. 14, 1933 

NOVA SCOTIA. 
LizuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. Williams....}| July 1, 1867 || Alfred G. Jones...........ceceeeees Aug. 7, 1900 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle} Oct. 18, 1867 |} Ducan C. Fraser................60- Mar. 27, 1906 
Lieut-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle.} Jan. 31, 1868']) James D. MacGregor.............. Oct. 18, 1910 
Sir E. Kenny (acting)............. May 31, 1870 || David MacKeen....... mye oer Oct. 19, 1915 
IME DIMMELOW Cm ya sae nt Sete chien ac cc. Mar lo) 18 75a LeCallum i Granbe (22 ove ced ocie ccc as Nov. 29, 1916 
Bir rea reniDald: tos... eek. Sulyee 4.6 leon sce altinm darant. soca ieee cose: Mar. 21, 19221 
Matthew Henry Richey.......... July 4, 1883] J. Robson Douglas..............<.. Jan. 23, 1925 
PREV SCUOIAN Ane ccce cat cate July oo. asso@dames eC: Poryt-eo! fas tec cerenees Sept. 24, 1925 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly......... July cobs 1890. shrank Stanfield :s....<)...2% sccccess-s Dec. 2, 1930 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly......... July 29, 18951) Walter H. Covert............0se00. Oct. 5, 1931 
1Second term. 
TweE.trta MINISTRY 
: Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and President of Council, Provincial Secre- 

PAE ANP ETRASULOR ss asecosaos ceo e eh eke ns wee Hon. Angus Lewis Macdonald...... Sept. 5, 1933 
AGEOLHGY GeMCLAL Nis sous cc rea Nee fees webs Hon. Josiah H. MacQuarrie........ Sept. 5, 1933 
MaMIstoPOrie ie AWAY Boor Sco ss she bole oe ec nto ee Hon. A. Sterling MacMillan........ Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Public Works and Mines and Minister of 

SOUT ee ei tere aretalaters ae ole a re ee ole eines & aba Hon. Michael Dwyer.............. Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing.............. Hon. John A. McDonald........... Sept. 5, 1933 
WESCO Ob PL OAlG Dy); saerasasicrne can sree a catelce odtntn Hon. Frank R. Davis, M.D., C.M. Sant. 5, 1933 
Minister without Portfolio......... ee 84 a POE Hon. Clarence W. Anderson........ Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister without Portfolio........2:..-...00sce000- Hon. J. Willie Comeau............. Sept. 5, 1933 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1934, and Present Ministries—continued. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
LIzEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of 


Name. Appointment. 


Name. 


Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle] July 1, 1867 || A. R. McClelan.................... 
Colne. Ba lardinee nec ses. tee Oct. 18, 1867 || Jabez B. Snowball................. 
He SAC WWALTINIO bras dasccass Vonck ototoaractore July 14, 1868ch aed: ul weeds: Gas re ore ne eee 
Samuel Leonard Tilley............ INOVva oe L8ioul| dosian Wooders unssesened an aaetaeee 
BY Baron Chandler2.m) sa.caaaccee July 161878" Guw, Ganonoes, 207 sss eeene tee 
Robert Duncan Wilmot........... Heb. ile 1880) Wiliam Pugsley 51. iedecs tesco 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley........ Oct. sie 18850) Williamet; odd. 2s se eeerce eee 
John Boyden ser Sec ae Sept. 21, 1893 |} Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean...... 
John ACAHTASOM: Fe ahseid neta area Dec. 20, 1893 || Murray MacLaren:................ 


NINETEENTH MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. 
Premier and Attorney General Ne TR A A EE oth Hon sue DD: Tilley. me Wa A ech etre 
Presidentiof Councilins ante eee Hom, GaleeiaCockburni ane. sane 
Minister'ofseublic Worksaesrscertcs cee eee Hon. Di A sStewartiee to acm arene 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer.................20+- Hon. Azd. eger ths Sure whee © 
Minister of Lands and Mines...............--.+00+- HonaliaPDs Pilley.se eo eee 
Minister ofpAgriculture.t9..e ce teeke dome en one ae Hon. lewis smith» saan eee 
Ministér ofvElealth: <4. sneer eee Fron: 2 taylor). os eee 
Minister without, Portiolio:: peme cere te Se ee ae Hon. An Reilly2) a eee 
Attorney General 0:5 oe ee oe eee ee Hon. Wis El cbarrison, sascaeenee 
QUEBEC. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. 
SireN. Ee lleaiie sneer 1867 | Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier......... 
SirkNe EeBelleawit anne tee Jan. 18681] Sir Francois Langelier.............. 
Réné Edouard Caron : 1873 | Sir Pierre Evariste Leblanc........ 
Lue Letellier de St-Just : 1876 | Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
Theodore Robitaille. 22. 657. e.00. 1879 DAUTIC Ke ea tata eects 
Rane Masson. ot eck oo eee le $1884.41 bees DROGCUIEE fet vaet te nets haere 
ARR: SANGErS eiks Gace econ meee : TSS7e| INeetcerodeall- ga t02- ccc. cide cease 
SimJMAS Chapleautes, ooo: ane 0918924 ‘Simiomer Gounks.. co. snes eee 
KA JOttein ea. Moen cee oe ee ’ 18985] HeeGCarroll-= eo. oe ee ese 
Sire VARJGite-sa.e. poe oe Se 2, 19034 Bab atenauge. ge ater ce on cs cele cee 


1 Second term. 
SIXTEENTH MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. 


Premier, Attorney General, Minister of Municipal 


Affairs Angst reasurot.cee ee sacs oak eee Hon. le sAbiaschereails sence cee 
Ministerof Aerieultunemeee- se eee eeen eee HonsAtiGodbout cites saeneoens 
Minister of Lands and Forests...............0.+e0e- Hons He. Mereier. £45 Seis cee 
Minister ofeeublie: Worksieeeee scree. chen. Hon. J. N. Hrancceur ee. ecee eae 
Minister of Colonization and Game and Fisheries...| Hon. Irénée Vautrin................ 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar................. HontAus Davids saat, ees eee ee fe 
Minister ofsRoads:and Miness.m-ssc). feesiae te . cite Hon Jed Perrault = ane eer 
Minister ofaa bour: .ceasnceee eee ee ee ee Hon CeAd »Areand shea. toaster 
Minister wathout Portiolioss...ce aatac case. eee Hon, Hes Moreatisees jaacn rund ce cee 
Minister without, Portiolosasssimt. setae an ater Hon, lawWapierre, 7) 5... asa tasoeinen: 
Minister without Portioliok.< asemee eee ee Joc Hon. J. H Dillone. no.ocausen eee 
Minister wiathoue eoriueltos cence aecnn emer Hon=gJacobuNicol.ss.es.cceee 


Date of 
Appointment. 
Dec. 9, 1896 
Feb. 5, 1902 
Mar. 2, 1907 
Mar. 6, 1912 
June 29, 1916 

ov. 6, 1917 
Feb. 24, 1923 


Dec. 28, 1928 
5, 1935 


Date of 


Appointment. 


May 20, 1931 
June 1, 1933 
Sept. 14, 1925 
Sept. 14, 1925 
May 20, 1931 
Sept. 14, 1925 
Sept. 14, 1925 
Sept. 14, 1925 
June 1, 1933 


Date of 


Appointment. 


Sept. 4, 1908 
May 5, 1911 
Feb. 9, °1915 


Oct. 21, 1918 
Oct. 31, 1923 
Jan. 8, 1924 
Jan. 10, 1929 
April 2, 1929 
May 3, 1934 


Date of 


Appointment, 


July 9, 1920 
Nov. 27, 1930 
July 9, 1920 
June 15, 1930 
July 25, 1934 
July 9, 1920 
April 24, 1929 
Oct 28551931 
Sept. 27, 1921 
June 4, 1924 
Jan. 10, 1927 
July 25, 1934 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1934, and Present Ministries—continued. 


ONTARIO. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted Sir William Mortimer Clark........ April 20, 1903 
Wetec Howiant 16 os pire ks no cae Jul meio hin, Mist S00 «665 oc. a0 siassrecayert Sept. 22, 1908 
Job Wa Crawi0rd css os noe cece eet sD Lt.-Col. Sir John S. Hendrie....... Sept. 26, 1914 
DA aMacedonald 7%. 5% Fo.iccneus 2h Lionel EE SClarkenis$ « «us ccc dean ee Nov. 27, 1919 
John Beverly Robinson........... Col. Henry Cockshutt..:.:........ Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir Alexander Campbell........... : William Donald Ross.............. Dec. 30, 1926 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick Col. Herbert Alexander Bruce...... Oct 02501982 
Simolivor Mowat ots o.ac baeeins +4 
ELeventH MINIstRy. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and Provincial Treasurer.................- Hon. Mitchell F. Hepburn.......... July 10, 1934 
Attorney General and Minister of Labour........... Hon Ac W Roebuck, KsCi nee) os July 10, 1934 
Ministem oe dication®.. ui ctsck oe selec Oh «be OR Honslad.2 Simpson, SL. Daina eee July 10, 1934 
iMinisténotlesttihey ei). wa teen eh ak Hon. James Faulkner, M.D., C.M..| July 10, 1934 
MINDS TSR OMVENES «soi gs cosiayecnne PORE alle ake ode Hons Baulsbeducss,.. ones eee July 10, 1934 
Minister of Public Works and Highways............ Hon. Thomas McQuesten, LL.B....| July 10, 1934 
Minister of ands and Forests.../...:...¢....0.le05 HonvPRetersiconanwih.2.6) 22, July 10, 1934 
Minister of Welfareand Minister of Municipal Affairs] Hon. D. A. Croll.................. “July 10, 1934 
IMiniate Oh OTiCUILUTCs 0.5 cece vs hess aeecacue heck Hon. Duncan Marshall............. July 10, 1934 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar................. Hons eC SNixonseey) Se eee July 10, 1934 
MANITOBA. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
: Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
ASS GA GHD ALG cel avrais sxeSecs ete Mays 20, 1870- Sir DP eMicMillan. cos ¢.. os a1 sets May 11, 1906: 
Francis Goodschall Johnson....... Aprileeo 18 725|| sirsOr CP Cameron: 02.66.01 -.ch.s «1 « Aug. 1, 1911 
Aloxander:MOrrisiice sssciccnteea cee: Dec. 2, 1872 || Sir James A. M. Aikins............. Aug. 38, 1916 
Joseph Ed. Cauchon............... Dee. 2, 1877 || Sir James A. M. Aikins............. Aug. 7, 1921 
dames. Adlsing) o.oo 3 ce ae gio etstsne Sept. 22, 1882 || Theodore A. Burrows.............. Oct. 9, 1926 
US Stil Vie Urol 8S Sai| Ola ce Gregor irr. « x:oi0is ce ars eens Jan. 25, 1929 
dethee MAPBIOON.|.. 4,6 onc acecscc es Sept. 2, 1895 || William Johnston Tupper.......... Nov. 17, 1934 
SirsD se MeMillany.<: Siee.25 oot Oct. 16, 1900 


1 Second term. 
TwetrtH MINISTRY. 


Hee ee eee ee a ee ee ee eee serene paemen-aeenaanencmmenne-4 
3 OL 


Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
i i LS Aa 2 aa Hon. John Bracken............+++- fAug. 8, 1922 
Premier, President of the Council... on. J \Jan 12, 1925 
Attorney General and Minister of Telephones and 
Felopraphs sD ee eee ee ee 58> ‘ ek ee ELOne We Mai Ors KC tenn eee April 29, 1927 
Minister of Public Works and Labour............... Honea Rea Clubbites jeccscsurteh © Aug , 1922 
Municipal Commissioner, Provincial Secretary and 
Railwayi@omm 1ssione?as <.75ee Soke oes ees Hon Musi clLeodncce ancien Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration........... Hon. D. G. McKenzie.............. May 27, 1932 
Minister ofliducations: (2... 0406 2s ee Pion si MAUGELOOW: seam eee a. cite April 21, 1927 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare.............. longs AH OCVisu een cabaret Oct. 14, 1932 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources........... Hon. J. 8. McDiarmid............. May 27, 1932 
PLO WINCial ETOASULET «serio ealele oo oe ome eee anes Hon. EB. A. McPherson, ..0....00 3 3. May 27, 1932 
Ce DE REI Le RS ee ea a nee e-a 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1934, and Present Ministries—continued. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOBRS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
AVE. Borgeter, ..2::. Sheteetereet GREE Sept. .15°1905"| How. Newlands 2 cc... srors ote Feb. 17, 1921 
Geo. WMBLOWN. c.+.7100 arated Oct, <5,11910;)) He Wie Newlands J. so. 0ia. cance set Feb. 22, 1926! 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake.......... Oct. 6, 1915 |) Lieut.-Col. H. E. Monroe, O.B.E...| Mar. 31, 1931 
1Second term. 
SrxtH MInNIstTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment, 
Premier, President of the Council and Provincial 

TreaSUL@? ss bere eer eee he RECO E EEE ER Hon. Js:GxGardiners.< oso ets sees July 19, 1934 
Attorney General and Minister in Charge of the Loan 

Companies Act and Trust Companies Act...... Hon. TG: Davis sKo@suecs. eter July 19, 1934 
Minister of Public Health and Provincial Secretary] Hon. J. M. Uhrich, M.D........... July 19, 1934 
Minister of Hidtication.,..,... hae. isnicciee was schon Hon. J. W. Estey, K Cs ee July 19, 1934 
Minister oftAgriculture.. 330. ctatsecie a. aca ec see Hon. Js Ge Pacgart....ccccecenaecte July 19, 1934 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........2...........00. Hon, Ride Mes Parker pennies July 19, 1934 
Minister of Natural Resources, Minister of Tele- 

phones and Minister in Charge of the Insurance 

Department), cc. cca ose cote e wn kOe Hontiw.ds Pattersons he ase July 19, 1934 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Railways, 

Eabourvand Industries.2.......0eee2... 2. fac eee Hon. George Spence............... July 19, 1934 
Minister of Highways, and Minister in Charge of the 

Bureau of Child Protection and Old Age Pen- 

sions, the Bureau of Publications and the King’s 

Printer siOmeas. cae. tera on ae en ee eee TOA HC Obs DUD Ne accev crores July 19, 1934 

ALBERTA. 
LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
George H. V. Bulyea............. Sept. 1, 1905 || Robert George Brett.............. Oct. 20, 19201 
George H. V. Bulyea............. Oct:~ 5;- 19104) William Bigbert..0. 6.6.0 cccice coes Oet. 20, 1925 
Robert George Brett............. Oct? -°6;°1915"]] William. Walsh.< ....c<. é.ccccesss April 24, 1931 
~-1Second term. ‘ 
SrxtH MInistRy. 
. Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and Provincial Secretary................- Hon Ra Gs Reid seins stoners July 10, 1934 
Attomey Generale. ose cons nee cence amtine Honk, Jshaduym burn +.0facee oe dae July 10, 1934 
Provincialviréasurer.. s..cen hel eee eee Hons dati HUONG sas tecre cee eee July 10, 1934 
Minister of Lands and Mines, and Minister of Muni- 

CipalVAdiairs. 2 cc ccs cm ee ee a cee anes Hons BughsAtlens i. cecedh . ecectenes July 10, 1934 
Minister of Agriculture..........c..ccbhescscpe ces Hons. S,-Grisdale. .....<.2ssiiosne July 10, 1934 
Minister of Health, and Minister of Railways and i 

Frelephones.) oie oe ae Pl eS ASR Hon. Geo. ay eto July 10, 1934 
Minister, of Public Works... ...:..:: aneeka ds. oh. faek Hon. J. J. McLellan’, .....020 baa. oe July 10, 1934 
Minister of Education............... REE eee. eek Hon. Perren Baker........ Uh Sea July 10, 1934 


Minister without Portfolio..........8s6c..cececeeee Hon. Irene Parlby...... PRA July 10, 1934 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1934, and Present Ministries—concluded. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
LIkUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name, Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
DAW TMbeD, Beets F516 08 3 ein dob James Dunsmuir: i) sete. cesses « May 11, 1906 
Albert Norton Richards ety Veek ACOFBOD sate tt ee a ee Dec. 3, 1909 
Clement F. Cornwall Sir'Frank’S; Barnard -. /k4e 2.60. &: Dec. 5, 1914 
PAM SMMNGISOHE orate es. curse ee b. 8 Col. Edward G. Prior............. Dec. 9, 1919 
BHdger Dowdney: i... cscs. ek se cess , Walter©. Nichole... cc ce ences Dec. 24, 1920 
Thomas R. McInnes Ri-Randolph Bruce..ccsises.eccee. Jan. 21, 1926 
Sir Henry G. Joly de Lotbiniére. . J. W. Fordham Johnson............ Aug. 1, 1931 
Twenty-Seconp MINISTRY. 
5 Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier, Minister of Railways, and President of 
HXOCU LIVE) COUNCIL: is sch Se 2K o SeenR « ko cbe Honyd. Ds Pattullon, tere conte ees Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Finance and Industries.................- LONI GHM AAT ES ar ta. mek iee sen Nov. 15, 1933 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Education....| Hon. G. M. Weir................... Nov. 15, 1933 
Attorney Goncrn lees. © 5 913. Tet ein date soaaisteres ales loss Hon. G. McG. Sloan............... Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Lands and Municipalities............... Hon. A? Wells-Gray...cccccs<cte cee Nov. 15, 1933 
Ministoriot Agriculttire ss. ls. teaas cacccce er eceet Hon. K. C. MacDonald............ Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Mines and Labour, and Commissioner of 
LOT Mais (OSL ancl Soria See SI Ren Pen Araraae eileen Ion, G 8. Pearsons). oe kolo Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Public Works <. 6... ok «ajcdees Deca eaeos Hon. F. M. MacPherson........... Nov. 15, 1933 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Nortre.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these districts was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, on Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion. 
The remaining areas (Yukon and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin and Mackenzie) are now 
administered by the Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of the Interior. The 
Deputy Minister of the Department is, ex officio, the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories which 
comprises the three provisional districts. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
GPATCHIDALG .c8 core oe att oes May’ 10771870" ||; Joseph° Royal 7) or) eee July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson....... April 9, 1872 | C. “TL. Mackintoshis,:..tavissees ese. Oct. 31, 1893 
Alexander Morris...............-- Dec 4/1872) MC, Camerons wis sci. honors os May 30, 1898 
LEJAWIG SAIN Oe asa iso whoo ees Octs “TE 18iGiP AcE; Borgetsae: bs. one lga ons clots Oct. 11, 1898 
Edgar Dewdney................-- Dec. 3, 1881 A. HecWorset yes ath dc iene Mar. 30, 1904! 


1Second term. 


PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER COUNTRIES.* 
Section 1.—Representatives within the Empire. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 


*Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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with the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or 
by correspondence. Edmund Burke, the noted British statesman, held the position 
of agent for the colony of New York for some years following 1771. Of the Canadian 
colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt this plan, its Legislature having ap- 
pointed an agent in London in 1761. New Brunswick was similarly represented in 
1786, Upper Canada as early as 1794, Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia 
in 1857. Following Confederation, several of the provinces continued to adhere to, 
and in certain cases enlarge upon, the practice to the extent of themselves appointing 
Crown Agents or Agents General. Such developments as have taken place are 
dealt with in the following paragraphs. 


Prince Edward Island. 
General to London, England, by Order in Council of May 14, 1902. The appointee 
held office until his resignation on Aug. 17, 1917. Since 1917, the province has been 
without an Agent General in England or elsewhere. 


Nova Scotia.—The first Agent General from Nova Scotia was appointed on 
Oct. 24, 1885, by Order in Council. This appointment was honorary but later 
the Legislature estimated for a salary to be paid. The office has never been abol- 
ished, although the last appointee died in 1929 and, since the end of the fiscal year 
1932 no estimate has been made by the Legislature for remuneration or other ex- 
penses in connection with the office. 


New Brunswick.—A London office was opened by the province of New Bruns- 
wick on April 6, 1887. The last appointee to the position of Agent died in 1920; 
no successor was appointed and the office was then closed. 


Quebec.—This province appointed its first ‘“‘Agent-General for the Province 
[of Quebec] in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” on Aug. 7, 1911, 
although legislative action had been taken to establish the office in 1908, the Act 
being declared to come into force by proclamation. The office of Agent General 
of Quebec has not been abolished and is still functioning. The Agent General is 
located in London. : 


Ontario.—In 1872 the Ontario Government had Agents established in various 
important centres in England and also in Scotland and Ireland, in connection with 
immigration matters. Later all these, excepting the Agent at London, were 
withdrawn. It is only during the past fifteen or twenty years, however, that the 
term ‘‘Agent General’? has been used in connection with the London ein ie 
The London office was closed on Aug. 31, 1934. 


Manitoba.—The Provincial Government of Manitoba has never had an Agent 
or Agent General in London. 


Saskatchewan.—The province of Saskatchewan is represented by one of its 
government officials in Canada House, but has never established its own head- 
quarters nor the office of Agent General. 


Alberta.—The office of the Agent General for the province of Alberta was 
established in London on Feb. 2, 1927, by order of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The office was abolished on Aug. 31, 1933. 


British Columbia.—By the Agent General Act, 1901, (B.C. I Ed. VII, ec. 1) 
assented to on May 11 of that year, the office of Agent General for British Columbia, 
was established, and London was made the seat of this official representative. 
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The High Commissioner for Canada.—With the federation of the provinces 
of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not avail 
itself of the services of the provincial agents was brought into existence. To supple- 
ment the ordinary method of communication between the Canadian and British 
Governments (which at that time was by correspondence between the Governor 
General and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and is now between the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs of Canada and the Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs in London), the position of High Commissioner for Canada was created in 
1880 (see R.S.C. 1927, c. 92). The duties of the office are defined in the Act as 
follows:— 

“The High Commissioner shall— 

‘“‘(a) act as representative and resident agent of Canada in Great Britain and 
in that capacity, execute such powers and perform such duties as are, 
from time to time, conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council; 

““(b) take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offices and 
agencies in Great Britain, under the Minister of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion; 

““(@) carry out such instructions as he, from time to time, receives from the 
Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general 
interests of Canada in Great Britain and elsewhere.”’ 

Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from May 11, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. Sir George 
H. Perley took charge of the High Commissioner’s Office in 1914 but was appointed 
High Commissioner only on Oct. 12, 1917. The Hon. P. C. Larkin was appointed 
in February, 1922, and after his decease (Feb. 3, 1930) the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson 
was appointed on Nov. 28, 1930. The office of the High Commissioner for Canada 
is in Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


High Commissioner of the United Kingdom in Canada.—His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom appointed in April, 1928, a High Commissioner 
in Canada, Sir William H. Clark, who was succeeded in January, 1935, by Sir 
Francis Floud, K.C.B. The High Commissioner resides in Ottawa, and his position 
corresponds to that of the High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom. 
This appointment was made in consequence of discussions at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. The relevant passage in the report of the Inter-Imperial Relations 
Committee runs as follows:— 

“A special aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was 
that concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason 
of his constitutional position, as explained in Section IV (b) of this report, the 
Governor General is no longer the representative of His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain. There is no one therefore in the Dominion capitals in a position 
to represent with authority the views of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 

“We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution which is submitted 
for the consideration of the Conference :— 


‘‘ “The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference are impressed 
with the desirability of developing a system of personal contact, both in London 
and in the Dominion capitals, to supplement the present system of intercom- 
munication and the reciprocal supply of information on affairs requiring joint 
consideration. 'The manner in which any new system is to be worked out is a 
matter for consideration and settlement between His Majesty’s Governments 
in Great Britain and the Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of 
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each particular part of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrange- 
ments should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system of 
direct communication from Government to Government and the special arrange- 


ments which have been in force since 1918 for communications between Prime 
Ministers’ ’’. 


Section 2.—Representatives outside the Empire. 


The Canadian Minister to the United States.—For many years the 
diplomatic business between Canada and the United States has been steadily 
increasing, as the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the close- 
ness of the business relationships between their citizens. Before the Great War 
a former British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce, said that between two- 
thirds and three-quarters of the work of the British Embassy in the United States 
was occasioned by Canadian affairs. 


In January, 1918, a temporary Canadian War Mission was established at 
Washington under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris, and was maintained 
for some years after the close of the War. Though not a formal diplomatic mission, 
its duties extended to questions usually dealt with through diplomatic channels. 
After the retirement of this mission Canada was represented in Washington by 
Mr. M. M. Mahoney, who acted as agent of the Department of External Affairs, 
and, through the courtesy of the British Government, occupied an office at the 
British Embassy. 


In 1920, following discussions between the British and Canadian Governments, 
it was announced that agreement had been reached upon the appointment of a 
Canadian Minister at Washington, who would act for the British Ambassador 
in the latter’s absence. No appointment was made until Nov. 26, 1926, when, 
after decision to omit the arrangement that the Canadian Minister should substitute 
for the British Ambassador, Hon. Vincent Massey was appointed as His Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in the United States of America 
to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. Mr. Massey took up his 
duties in February, 1927, and held office until July 23, 1930. Hon. W. D. Herridge 
was appointed Minister to the United States on Mar. 7, 1931. The Canadian 
Legation in Washington is situated at 1746 Massachusetts Ave. 


The United States Government reciprocated in 1927 by appointing Hon. 
William Phillips its first Minister to Canada; his successor, Hon. Hanford MacNider, 
was appointed in August, 1930, and resigned in September, 1932. The United 
States Minister in Ottawa is now the Hon. W. D. Robbins, appointed in May, 1933. — 


The Canadian Minister to France.—For many years the Canadian Govern- 
ment maintained an agency at Paris. The post was first occupied in 1882 by Hon. 
Hector Fabre, who also represented for a time the Government of Quebec. After 
his death Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed in May, 1911, with the title of Com- 
missioner-General of Canada in France. In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between Canada and France, and in September of that year Hon. 
Philippe Roy was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in France to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
The Canadian Legation in Paris is situated at No. 1, rue Francois premier. 


The French Government appointed M. Georges Jean Knight as its first Minister 
in Canada in 1928. From March, 1931, to September, 1934, M. Charles Arséne 
Henry was Minister. He was succeeded in September, 1934, by M. R. Brugére. 
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The Canadian Minister to Japan.—In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between the Governments of Canada and Japan, and Hon. H. M. 
Marler was appointed in 1929 as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
The Canadian Legation is at 16 Omote-Cho, Sanchome, Akasaka-Ku, Tokyo. 


The Japanese Government appointed Mr. Iyemasa Tokugawa as its first Min- 
ister in Canada in 1929. Mr. Tokugawa presented his Letters of Recall towards 
the close of 1934. A successor has not yet (Mar. 1, 1935), been appointed. 


Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations.—The practice of appoint- 
ing permanent representatives at Geneva accredited to the League of Nations has 
been largely followed by those nations which are situated at a distance from Geneva. 
It was found that, while countries adjacent to the seat of the League were able 
without difficulty to include in the personnel of their delegations to the Assembly 
and Council various advisors and assistants at a minimum of expense, distant 
countries were at a disadvantage in this respect. Canada’s duties as a member 
of the Assembly and of the International Labour Conference, and as one of the 
countries represented on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
made this disadvantage especially felt. Accordingly, the position of Dominion of 
Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations, was created by Order in Council 
P.C. 2174 of Dec. 17, 1924, and Dr. W. A. Riddell was appointed to the post on 
Jan. 1, 1925. : 


The duties of the Canadian Advisory Officer are “to establish and maintain 
as close relations as possible with the Secretariats of the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Office’’, to ““ccommunicate with the Government of Canada 
as to all matters arising and requiring its attention”’, and to “act in all such matters 
in an advisory capacity to the Government of Canada and to delegates from the 
Government of Canada to conferences arising out of the organizations before- 
named’. The office of the Canadian Advisory Officer is situated at 41, Quai 
Wilson, Geneva. 


PART V.—CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.* 


The League of Nations is an association of fully self-governing States whose 
relations are governed by the Covenant. The League of Nations acts through an 
Assembly and Council composed of representatives of Governments. Sixty States 
are at present Members of the League, as compared with forty-two at the time of the 
first Assembly in 1920. Canada, as a signatory of the Treaties of Peace, is an 
original Member of the League. 


The League of Nations has two aims: (1) to preserve peace and to seek a 
settlement of international disputes; and (2) to organize in the most varied spheres 
co-operation of peoples, with a view to the material and moral welfare of humanity. 

The Covenant, which constitutes the fundamental charter of the League of 


*Prepared by N. A. Robertson, Department of External Affairs. A fuller article on Canada and the 
League of Nations, contributed by Mr. N. A. Robertson of the Department of External Affairs to the 1931 
Year Book, gave information regarding the budget of the League, mandates, minorities, the economic 
and financial organization, the organization for communications and transit, the health organization and 
social and humanitarian work of the League, in addition to fuller treatment of the subjects here dealt 
with. This article appeared at pp. 115-22 of the 1931 Year Book. The League of Nations Society in Canada, 
124 Wellington St., Ottawa, is the authorized agent for the publications of the League of Nations. 
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Nations, was formed in 1919 by a Commission set up for the purpose, which drew 
up the twenty-six articles of which it is composed. The Covenant was inserted at 
the head of the several Treaties of Peace and came into force on Jan. 10, 1920. 


The Organs of the League.—The organs of the League are:— 


(a) The Assembly; 

(b) The Council; 

(c) The Secretariat; 

(d) The International Labour Organization; (see Chapter XIX). 
(e) The Permanent Court of International Justice. 


The Assembly.—The Assembly consists of representatives of the members of 
the League, and meets annually in regular session each September in Geneva. At 
the 15th Assembly in September, 1934, the Canadian Delegation was headed by 
the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister and Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. 


The Council.—The Council, which originally consisted of five permanent 
members and four non-permanent members, now consists of six permanent members 
(the British Empire, France, Italy, Germany,* Japant and the U.S.S.R.) together 
with ten non-permanent members elected for three years (three retiring each year) 
from among the sixty States which are Members of the League. The non-permanent 
members of the Council are at present as follows: Czechoslovakia, the United 
States of Mexico and Poland, terms expiring 1935; Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Denmark and Portugal, terms expiring 1936; Chile, Spain and Turkey, terms 
expiring 1937. Canada was a member of the Council of the League from 1927 to 
1930. 


The Council, which normally meets four times a year and more frequently if 
circumstances should require it to do so, may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the world. 


The Secretariat—The Permanent Secretariat represents the Civil Service of the 
Leayrue. The staff is appointed by the Secretary General with the approval of the 
Council. The officials of the Secretariat of the League are exclusively international 
officials, having international and not national duties. The first Secretary General, 
Sir Eric Drummond, who was named in the Annex to the Covenant, resigned in 1933 
and was succeeded by M. Joseph Avenol, who is assisted by two Deputy Secretaries 


General (one Spanish and one Italian) and by one Under-Secretary General 
(British). 


Permanent Court of International Justice—The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice was established by the Protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, in accordance 
with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is composed of a 
body of fifteen judges elected by the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations 
for a term of nine years, and sits at the Hague. The Court is competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which the parties thereto 
submit to it; it may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or the Assembly. Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Court provides that any State may recognize as compulsory the jurisdiction of 
the Court in all or any classes of legal dispute concerning :— 


For footnotes see end of article, p. 97. 
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(a) The interpretation of a Treaty. 
(b) Any question of international law. 


(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation, and the nature and extent of the reparations to be 
made for the breach of the international obligation. 


Canada has been a Member of the Court from its establishment, and in 1929 
accepted, subject to certain reservations, the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
in the cases contemplated in Article 36. 


The Budget of the League.—The expenditure of the League is covered by the 
contributions of States Members which are fixed in accordance with a scale which 
takes into account the population, area and public revenue of each State concerned. 
The Budget for the year 1934 was 30,827,805 gold francs, of which 20,031,102 francs 
were for the work of the Assembly, Council and Secretariat, 8,257,576 francs for the 
International Labour Office, and 2,538,827 for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Canada’s share of this outlay assessed at 35/1013 of the total was 
1,065,126.55 franes gold, or 205,569.42 dollars gold. 


Membership of the League of Nations.—The 60 States which are Members 
of the League (November, 1934), are as follows:— 


Abyssinia Estonia i New Zealand 
Afghanistan Finland Nicaragua 
Union of South Africa France. Norway 
Albania Germany* Panama 
Argentine Republic Greece Paraguayt 
Australia Guatemala . Persia 
Austria Haiti Peru 
Belgium Honduras Poland 
Bolivia Hungary Portugal 
British Empire India . Roumania 
Bulgaria Iraq - Salvador 
Canada - Irish Free State Siam 
Chile Italy Union of Soviet 
China Japan f Socialist Republics 
Colombia Latvia Spain 
Cuba Liberia Sweden 
Czechoslovakia Lithuania Switzerland 
Denmark Luxemburg Turkey 
Dominican Republic United States of Mexico Uruguay 
Ecuador Netherlands Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


*By a letter received on Oct. 21, 1933, Germany gave notice of her intention to withdraw from the League 
of Nations, in accordance with Article 1, paragraph 3, of the Covenant, which provides that after two years 
notice a Member which has discharged its international obligations and other obligations under the Cov- 


enant, may withdraw from the League. ’ . ; , 
+By a telegram received Mar. 27, 1933, Japan gave notice of her intention to withdraw from the League 


of Nations, in accordance with Article 1, paragraph 3, of the Covenant. | ? 
{By a telegram sent May 23, 1934, Paraguay gave notice of her intention to withdraw from the League 


of Nations, in accordance with Article 1, paragraph 3, of the Covenant. 
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CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION.* 


The Population chapter of the Year Book is a précis of the results of investiga- 
tions into the number and the constitution of the population made in the seven 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the growth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1931, as shown by the successive decennial censuses, 
in regard to the chief matters investigated at the censuses. 

The modern census, now established in all civilized countries as the chief 
method of measuring periodically the population and its social and economic con- 
dition, has been described by a modern United States’ writer as the greatest single 
peace-time activity in which a government engages, both in respect of the physical 
extent of its organization and the important part which its results play in the general 
administration of public affairs. 

Under the Canadian consitution, the legal raison d’étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census a 
redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of popu- 
lation, is made in the manner described on pp. 74-77 of this volume. But the 
census, especially since the introduction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has 
become far more than a mere counting of heads. It is a great periodical stock- 
taking of the people and their affairs, designed to show as fully as possible the 
stage which has been reached in the progress of the nation. Thus the numbers, 
local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, language, religion, education, 
housing and occupations of the people, severally, constitute investigations of enor- 
mous importance, to which all the continuous and routine statistics collected in the 
ordinary course of administration must be related if their importance is to be 
realized. The census, in fine, rounds out and completes the scheme of information 
upon which the Government relies in conducting the business of the country. 

On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle; z.e., each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method, adopted in the United 
Kingdom, each individual is counted as belonging to the locality where he is found 
on the census date. The de facto method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure 
plan better portrays the permanent condition of the population. The chief difficulty 
in the application of the latter method is found in connection with holiday resorts, 
in the segregation of ‘‘visitors’’ and the tracing of “absentees’”’. A date prior to 
the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen for the date of the census. 
In the Canadian census, students and inmates of hospitals are assigned to their 
home localities, while inmates of prisons, jails, lunatic asylums, etc., are counted 
where found. 


Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, and 1931. The population of Canada 
and its percentage distribution as on each date, together with the absolute and 
percentage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. 


*This chapter has been revised by A. J. Pelletier, Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. A list of the publications of this branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section I, under 
“*Population’’. 
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1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in the Census Years 
1871 to 1931.1 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island........ 94,021 108,891 109,078} 103,259) 93,728 88,615 88,038 
NoOweascotia. tack. 4. tigen. 387,800} 440,572} 450,396] 459,574] 492,338 | 523,837 512,846 
New Brunswick.............. 285,594) 321,233) 321,263) 331,120] 351,889 | 387,876 408, 219 
QUOTES oh teens x aloittonsi> » 1,191,516} 1,359,027) 1,488,535] 1,648,898]2,005, 7762/2, 360, 6655| 2,874,255 
(QUGAPIOSE LNs ee iird. Coss oats 1,620,851} 1,926,922) 2,114,321] 2,182, 947/2,527, 292212, 983,662 | 3,431,683 
Wie tODS 1). Bese SOB os Bere 0 25, 228 62,260} 152,506] 255,211] 461,3942) 610,118 700, 139 
Saskatchewan................ - - - 91,279} 492,432 | 757,510 921,785 
Biber ia. oa eee. oo eee ~ - - 73,022} 374,2953) 588,454 731,605 
British Columbia. 2: 05.<i.... 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178,657} 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 
Wkon.<cee ae. Fe Sek - - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 
Northwest Territories*....... 48,000 56,446 98,967 20, 129 6, 5072 7,988 9,723 

Royal Canadian Navy....... - - - - - 485 6 
Totalsen 24, G8. 8h..a 3,689, 257| 4,324,810) 4,833,239] 5,371,315]7, 206,643 |8, 787,949 5] 10,376, 786 


Z.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
: 1871 to 1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Prince Edward Island........ 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 
INOVE BCOUl stee cee es a 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 4.94 
New Brunswick.............. 7-74 7:43 %-65 6-16 4-88 4-4] 3-94 
Que ee re cane ne sis ciop ies a6 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-86 27-70 
OnGATION MOR ot ee cet 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33-38 33-07 
WE TROD Se ates Sere pileup ech les 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6:40 6-94 6-75 
Saskatcnewan.....cc. ssc, ss - - - 1-70 6-84 8-62 8-88 
‘Allbertaren eecw ain ssiiuie! as - - - 1-36 5-19 6-70 7:05 
British Colum Dia..6 .~ e< ecru: 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5-97 6-69 
Wukon Wes Wee S, 38 - - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 
Northwest Territories*....... 1-30 1-30 2-05 0:37 0-09 0-09 0-09 

Wotalsmosi 3c ts 100-0 100-0 100-0 106-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


3.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871 and 1931, Numerical 
Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931 and Total Increase. 


Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931. 


= Popula- Popula- a 
rovince or tion tion 1871 
Territory. in Ae 5 ak ot vee en in to 
1871. 1931. 1931. 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Poke Islands, 24.0. 94,021) 14,870}. 187| —5,819] —9,531} —5,113 —577 88,038} —5,983 
ON St nae as. 387,800] 52,772} 9,824) 9,178) 32,764) 31,499] —10,991] 512,846] 125,046 
INS Bo Gone tae 285,594] 35,639 30} 9,857) 20,769} 35,987] 20,348) 408,219) 122,625 
Qian et ee. atin 1,191,516] 167,511) 129,508} 160,363] 356,878] 354,8895| 513,590} 2,874, 255/1, 682,739 
Ont Ree oe ee ore 1,620,851] 306,071) 187,399] 68,626] 344,345] 406,370] 498,021) 3,431,683]1,810,832 
Mating Bix! scrscyis: « 25,228) 37,032) 90,246} 102,705) 206,183) 148,724] 90,021 700,139} 674,911 
Sask ese we ae. - ~ — | 91,279) 401,153) 265,078) 164,275) 921,785} 921,785 
Op tles By Oe te eee = - - 73,022} 301,273) 214,159) 148,151 731,605} 731,605 
dO ye aE 36,247) 13,212) 48,714) 80,484] 213,823) 132,102) 169,681} 694,263) 658,016 
WoL ON erie tet irs - - — | 27,219) —18,707) —4,355 73 4,230 4,230 
NiWalt... he sis. 48,000} 8,446] 42,521/—78,838] —18,622 1,481 devap 9,723| —38,277 
Royal Cdn. Navy. - - - ~ - 485 6 6 = 
Totals......... 3,689, 257| 635,553} 508,429} 538, 076/1, 835,328)1,581,3065|1, 588, 837/10,376, 786/6, 687,529 


1The population of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916 and 1926 is shown on pp. 127-128 of the 1930 Year 
Book. For intercensal estimated populations, see Table 50, p. 164. Corrected as a result of the Exten- 
sion of Boundaries Act, 1912. *%Corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (868) to Northwest 
Territories. #The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to 
the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boun- 
daries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. ®Revised in acordance with the Labrador award of the Privy 
seni Mar. 1, 1927. ®*‘Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in their homes in the Census 
of 1931. 
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4.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871, and Increase Per 
Cent, by Decades, from 1871 to 1931. 


Increase per cent, by Decades, from 1871 to 1931. 
Popula-_ |---| Increase 


Province or Territory. tion 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 | percent 
in to to to to to to in 60 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. Years. 
No p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island.......... 94,021} 15-82 0-17 | —5-33 | —9-23 | —5-46 | —0-65 —6-36 
Novaiscotiatees saa...) cence ee. 387,800} 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 40 | —2-10 32-24 
New: BronswiCk*. srs) ooteee 285,594] 12-48 0-01 3-07 6-27 | 10-23 5-24 42-94 
Quebecsisk tassios. ce eee 1,191,516] 14-06 9-538 | 10-77 | 21-64] 17-692! 21-76 141-23 
ONGEAPION: « beter eet ee 1,620,851] 18-88 9-73 3:25 | 15-77] 16-08 | 16-98 111-72 
Manitobash on. sence here 25,228] 146- 79 144-95 | 67-34] 80-79 | 32-28 | 14-75 | 2,675-25 
Saskatchewan...........+.e-s- _ - — | 439-48 | 53-83 | 21-69 - 
Albertacte ce eee ome ~ ~ — | 412-58 | 57-22 | 24-33 - 
British Columbia.........:.5.% 36,247 36-45 98-49 | 81-98 | 119-68 | 33-66] 382-35] 1,815-37 
NV. ko titer) B\socas oct ences - ~ oe — |—68-73 |—51-16 1-76 - 
Northwest Territories!......... 48,000} 17-60 | 75-33 |—79-66 |—67:67 | 22-76 | 21-72 —79-74 
OGaIS 2 oe eco 3,689,257, 17-23 | 11-76 | 11-18 | 34-17 | 21-942) 18-08 181-27 


1The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separa- 
tion therefrom of immense areas to form Yukon and the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan as well as 
to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 

2Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 

Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to Canada. The year was 1666, the census that of the colony of New France. 
Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are 
extant; but the Census of 1666 was a systematic ‘nominal’? enumeration of the 
people, taken on the de jure principle on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation 
and conjugal and family condition. A second census in 1667 included the areas 
under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled that in 
Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of France 
and England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that, in the United States, 
the census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Lawrence 
colony, in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of government 
throughout the civilized world, may call for more than passing appreciation. 

The Census of 1666 (the results occupy 154 pages in manuscript, and are still 
to be seen in the Archives in Paris, or in a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 
souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. By 
1685 the total had risen to 10,904, including 1,538 Indians settled in villages and 
living a civilized life under the supervision of the missionaries. By the end of the 
century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next twenty-five years. 
Not to present further details, some of which will be found in the Chronology on 
pp. 54-68, it may be said that at the time of the cession (1763) the population of 
New France was nearly 70,000 (69,810 in 1765), whilst another 10,000 French 
(thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were scattered 
through what are now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
The British population of Nova Scotia was 8,104 in 1762, thirteen years after the 
foundation of Halifax in 1749. 

Our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more after the cession are 
the reports—more or less sporadic—of colonial governors, though censuses of the 
different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, 7z.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
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Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province of 
Upper Canada, under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, numbered perhaps 15,000, and 
the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. <A 
decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the populations of the 
different colonies as follows: Upper Canada (1824) 150,066, (1840) 432,159; Lower 
Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, (1840) 
156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island (1822) 
24,600, (1841) 47,042.* 

The policy of irregular census-taking was supposed to have been ended after the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada by an Act, passed on Sept. 18, 1841, which 
provided for a census in the year 1842 and every fifth year thereafter, but under this 
Act only the census of Upper Canada was taken and the following year on Dec. 9, 
the Act was amended, the reason being stated as follows: ‘‘Whereas the Census of the 
inhabitants of Lower Canada, for the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-two 
as required by an Act of this Legislature, . . . hath not been duly taken . 
and whereas it is of the greatest importance that such Census should be taken . 

Be it therefore enacted . . . .”’ The Census of 1844 of Lower Canada was taken 
under this Act. 

Another Act was passed and given Royal Assent on July 28, 1847, creating a 
“Board of Registration and Statistics’ with instructions ‘‘to collect statistics and 
adopt measures for disseminating or publishing the same”’ and providing for a census 
to be taken in the year 1848, to be repeated in 1850 and every fifth year thereafter. 
This Act resulted in the Census of Upper Canada of 1848. 

Finally an Act was passed on Aug. 30, 1851, providing for a census to be taken 
in January, 1852, then in the year 1861 and thereafter every tenth year, and that 
better provision should be made for taking the census. The first census thereunder 
was taken in January, 1852, and, as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, we have a regular measure of population growth in Canada over 
the past. 80 years. The ’fifties saw a very rapid development, especially in Ontario, 
whilst the ’sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the years following Con- 
federation there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 and 1881 (which included 
several lean years towards the end) being 635,558, or 17-23 p.c. In neither of the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, was this record equalled either 
absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 550,000, or 12 p.c. With 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached approximately five 
and a third millions, or twenty times that of 1800. It has increased by five millions 
in the past thirty years. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the present century 
that the most spectacular expansion of the population of Canada has taken place. 
The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the “‘last 
best West”. The unorganized territories of British North America had been ceded 
to the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped and 
traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the’eighties and ’nineties. But 
though western population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with 
the launching of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western 
settlement and production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an 
almost equally striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern 


*A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1666 and 1931 has been published 
in bulletin form and will be included in Vol. I, Census of 1931. 
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Canada, forming the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, 
of course, was the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of $1,500,000,000 
between 1900 and 1912—which went to finance the large constructive undertakings 
(chiefly railway, municipal and industrial) which characterized the movement 
and which represented at bottom the traditional policy of England in search of 
cheap and abundant food for her workshop population. The years 1901 to 1911, 
in brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration move- 
ment just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, 
rose rapidly to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single 
year. In the ten years between 1901 and 1911 it exceeded 1,800,000 and, though 
at least a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour tempo- 
rarily attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly 
in the never-ceasing and natural “‘drag’”’ of. the United States upon a virile and less 
wealthy people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total 
population of Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the 
relative growth of any other country during the same period. The movement was 
continued and even intensified in the first three years of the second decade of the 
century, after which a recession set in to which the outbreak of war gave a new 
and wholly unexpected turn. Nevertheless, the decade which closed with the 
census of 1921 showed over 1,700,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and, though the 
proportionate loss of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), 
Canada’s relative gain for the decade was again among the largest in the world. - 


Results of the Census of 1931.—According to the final results of the Census 
of 1931 the total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1931, was 10,376,786, as com- 
pared with 8,787,949 on June 1, 1921, an increase of 1,588,837 or 18-08 p.c. in 
the decade, as compared with 21-94 p.c. and 34-17 p.c. during the decades 1911 to 
1921 and 1901 to 1911 respectively. 

During the decade 1911-21 the countries which comprise the British Empire, 
and more especially the United States which was in the Great War for only nineteen 
months as against Canada’s fifty-two, had suffered less in actual loss of life from the 
War and its consequences than the continental countries of Europe. None of 
them declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries did. Their percentage increases, however, were in almost all cases lower 
than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and Wales increased 
between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,886,699, or 5-0 p.c., as compared 
with an increase of 10-9 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only 
from 4,760,904 to 4,882,497, or 2-6 p.c., as compared with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 
and 1911. Nor has this situation been much improved in the post-war decade 
1921-31, for the increase in England and Wales during these years was but 5-4 p.c. 
and Scotland actually showed a decrease of 0:8 p.c. Of the overseas Dominions, 
New Zealand, according to the latest official estimate (the 1931 census was post- 
poned), increased her population from 1,218,913 to 1,510,940 or by nearly 24 p.e. 
for the decade ended 1931, as compared with 20-9 p.c. and 30-5 p.c. respectively 
for the decades ended 1921 and 1911. In the case of the white population of South 
Africa, much the same condition obtained. The Commonwealth of Australia, the 
only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade of the twentieth century 
than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 5,435,734 in 1921 or by 22-01 
p.c. as compared with 18-05 p.c. for the previous decade and by 19-85 p.c. to 
6,630,600 in the most recent twelve-year period 1921-33.* The population of the 


*As in the case of New Zealand the 1931 census was postponed, but was taken as of June 30, 1933. 
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continental United States increased between 1920 and 1930 from 105,710,620 to 
122,775,046, an increase of 16-1 p.c., as compared with 14-9 p.c. in the decade 
1910-20 and 21 p.c. in the decade 1900-10. 

Considering now the movement of population within the Dominion of Canada 
itself, it is evident from Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United 
States, there is a distinct movement of population from east to west. In the decade 
from 1911 to 1921 this was clearly apparent, for the four western provinces then 
increased their population by no less than 44 p.c. and for the decade 1921-31 the 
increase was from 2,480,664 to 3,047,792, or 22-86 p.c. From 1921 to 1931 the 
five eastern provinces increased from 6,294,655 to 7,315,041, an increase of 1,020,386 
persons, which, though absolutely larger than the figure for the West, constitutes 
an increase of only 16-2 p.c. over the 1921 population. The same conclusion may 
be deduced from Table 2, which shows that while in 1871 only 2-97 p.c. and in 
1881 only 3-89 p.c. of the population of the country dwelt west of the lake of the 
Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-23; in 1901, 12-02; in 1911, 24-08; in 1921, 
28-37; and in 1931, 29-51. 

On the other hand, the Maritime Provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. 
of the total population of the Dominion, had in 1881 20-13 p.c., in 1891 18-22 p.c., 
in 1901 16-64 p.c., in 1911 13-02 p.c., in 1921 b1-38 p.c., and in 1931 only 9-72 p.c. 
of the population. Ontario and Québec—the old pre-Confederation Province of 
Canada—still remain the chief centre of population. Their proportion of the total 
was 60-77 p.c. in 1931, as compared with 76-23 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 
74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901, 62-90 p.c. in 1911 and 60-25 p.c. in 1921. In 
other words, the net result of the sixty years has been that in 1931 three-fifths of the 
population of the Dominion lived in these provinces as compared with more than 
three-fourths in 1871. 

Table 5 gives the population of each county and census division for each of the 
census years, 1871 to 1931. 


5.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Counties, or Census Divisions, 


1871-1931 
Province and County. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

CRAB foe vy sys piss eretore ean 3,689,257} 4,324,810) 4,833,239) 5,371,315) 7,206, 643) 8, 787, 9491/10,376, 786 
WeR eR SUNIAG Fa Gers 0's 5 ecimss a> ® 94,021) 108,891; 109,078) 103,259 93, 728 88,615 88,038 
pohly es Se 23,068 26, 433 26, 633 24,725 22,636 20,445 19,147 
PEC O Po icine ks hiapes hess 28,302 34,347 36,470 35,400 32,779 31,520 31,500 
QubORRE aoa y sas ss = <a oak 42,651 48,111 45,975 43,134 38,313 36,650 37,391 
Nova Scotia.................. 387,800); 440,572) 450,396) 459,574) 492,338) 523,837) 512,846 
A TBOLID gies 7 = hc bymivrs 9,28 18,121 20,598 19,350 18, 842 18,581 18,153 16,297 
PADMA MOMIS eg ae. 3s oc wins » 16,512 18,060 16,114 13,617 11,962 11,580 10,073 
Cape Breton? so. .essis ae oes - 26,454 31, 258 34,244 49,166 73,330 86,296 92,419 
OINNGSUOE 6 Sy 5s sss be2m OG - 23,331 26,720 27,160 24,900 23,664 25,196 25,051 
CGHIDOPIANG 5 6.60. sci 05» 23,518 27,368 34,529 36,168 40,543 41,191 36,366 
2 ae ey 17,037 19,881 19,897 20,322 20,167 19,612 18,353 
Guysborough............... 16,555 17,808 17,195 18,320 17,048 15,518 15,443 
jot 1 0 ek aA eae Seg ge 56, 963 67,917 71,358 74, 662 80, 257 97,228) 100,204 
PLO Nec pes vs ms 20% 21,301 23,359 22,052 20,056 19,703 19,739 19,393 
TatWORMORS, fone: as os wane on. 23,415 25,651 25,779 24,353 25,571 23,808 21,055 
POR rae a co's oss basse ofkt « 21,510 23,469 22,489 21,937 21,780 23,723 24,357 
DIOR DUTEs 5.552% ss ies 3 23, 834 28 , 583 31,075 32,389 33,260 33,742 31,674 
EEUU: GC ryde mans: <iecs she 32,114 35,535 34,541 33,459 35, 858 40,851 39,018 
RUN can oils. o's « vieGys wna 10,554 10,577 10,610 10, 226 10, 106 9,944 10,612 
PRTC MRONGs 5 bis sts obs 14,268 15,121 14,399 13,515 13,273 12,577 11,098 
SOMOIMIEHG, op oo 5u Shas Seu s'en> 12,417 14,913 14,956 14, 202 14,105 13,491 12,485 
ARN 2 Th coin oS 5. catoa 11,346 12,470 12,432 10,571 9,910 8,814 8,009 
DPE ROUTES sy coi od = nabs On + 18,550 21,284 22,216 22,869 23, 220 22,374 20,939 


1Includes personnel of Royal Canadian Navy. 
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5.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Counties, or Census Divisions, 
1871-1931—continued. 


Province and County. 1891. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
New Brunswick............. 321, 263 351,889} 387,876) 408,219 
AlDCrticcas ccc ecetse reer: 10,971 9,691 8,607 7,679 
Garletonesc ct hs scenes 22,529 21,446 21,100 20, 796 
HATIOCUO sarc. ccein oe 23 , 752 21,147 21,435 21.337 
Gloucester ss s2c.idesooeee 24,897 32,662 38, 684 41,914 
Vente F390 ts adja cece 23,845 24,376 23,916 23,478 
HCINngS ene eee cn eae 23,087 20,594 20,399 19,807 
Madawaskal, hse sccbinee. 10,512 16,678 20,138 24,527 
Northumberland........... 20, 713 31,194 33,985 34,124 
Queens et, taoe ss coe 12,152 10,897 11,679 11,219 
Restigouche...............- 8,308 15,687 22,839 29,859 
Str JOM cr. sorta sees 49,574 53,572 60, 486 61,613 
Sunbinyseenwe eee 5, 762 6,219 6, 162 6,999 
Wictorian: nein. eee 7,705 11,544 12,800 14,907 
‘Westmorland Wea. cescccek oe 41,477 44,621 53,387 57,506 
MIOEK Riek, eta brs. 30,979 31,561 32, 259 32,454 
Quebectss see so See 1,488,535] 1,648,898) 2,005,776) 2,360,665!) 2,874,255 
ADIUIDIZ secret cern conan - , 063 14,807 23, 692 
Argenteilytist. te eeoe ate 15,158 16,766 17,165 18,976 
Arthabaskan.. actus tee 23,254 24,441 24,848 27,159 
SASOL Perens cee een 21,695 18, 206 18,035 16,914 
Beauce Gt. ss ecisen ee 30,837 38,161 40,308 44,793 
Beauharnois..............2+ 16,662 20, 802 19, 888 25,163 
Bellechasse..............0.. 18,368 21,141 21,813 22,006 
Berthier 29%). ota 20,399 20,606 20,509 19,506 
Boniventure:.........- cc. 20, 835 28,110 29, 092 32.432 

LOMO LE ctehoee neers svete: 14,709 13, 216 13,381 12,433 
Chamblyesas 4c. cee 11,704 16,711 21,924 26,801 
Champlain’... noe eee 27,335 43 , 866 54,034 59,935 
Charlevoix 23.) 2..o Ae, 19,038 20, 637 20,708 22,940 
ChAateauguay............... 13,864 13,322 13,557 13,125 
Chicoutimes. ruts, \oek . 14,244 23,375 37,578 55,724 
Comptonss 2.4 nee 17,386 21,235 23,271 21,917 
Deux-Montagnes............ 15,027 13,868 14,309 14,284 
Dorchestercas eee 18,364 24,457 26, 788 27,994 
Drummondse vnc ee 16, 639 17,149 19,975 26,179 
rontenaGact 245% cone naee one 12,431 22,272 24,090 25, 681 

DSPOM ee Kee heer ote 26,875 35,001 40,375 45,617 
Hochelaga (included in 

Montreal Island). 

UL... ceihobteouxeeroeeie 37,712 48 332 54, 682 63,870 
FELUntInedONly ace sce cele 14,385 13, 240 13,174 12,345 
Therville 2 hese ee ee ee 11,893 9,493 9, 299 9,402 
Jacques Cartier (included 

in Montreal Island). 

Jolieties utes he iecek en 22,921 23,911 25, 913 27,585 
Wamouraskae.s cnet cece. 20,454 20, 888 22,014 23,954 
Labelle oe acy aie ees 2,676 13,691 19, 734 20,140 
hac-StJeancn en cee 14,048 27,111 35,539 50, 253 
Laprairies.- att. tebe. 10,900 11, 623 12,071 13,491 
L’Assomption..........-..% 13,674 15, 164 14,331 I5e326 
Laval (included in Jesus 

Island). 

TOVises soe ce Wee eee 25,995 28,913 33,023 35, 656 
TE ISIG Grane Serena eee ee 13,823 16, 435 17,859 19,404 
Lotbiniérare nen. actec eee 20, 688 22,158 21,837 23,034 
Maskinong6.:¢.. <0: soc sea: 17,266 15,775 16, 253 16,039 
Matane, Tessar. cco 14,621 27,539 36,303 45,272 
Mégantior tee... cause eens: 22, 233 31,314 33, 633 35,492 
Missisquoitssc:. tee ene 18,549 17,466 17,709 19,636 
Montcalm 6.555. oe 12,131 13,342 13, 987 12,865 
Montmarny nok .csceecenee. 14,726 17,356 21,997 20, 239 
Montmorency.............. 12,309 13,215 14,008 16,955 
Montreal Island and Jesus 

Woland qewet ete ote kee 286,961 566,168} 738,210) 1,020,018 
iINapiervalloeye scar. Seccnee 10,101 Unt ay > , 600 
Nicolot. Pes ius. occa tien. 28,735 30,055 29, 695 28, 673 
Papinealites lem cee eek 22,972 27,180 26,558 29,246 
Pontiaesrree vob nee ee 20,381 216123 20,271 21,241 
Forweul words keene 25,813 30,529 32,960 35,890 
Quebeciit Mettost Hae: a 82,593 104,554 124,627] 170,915 


1Northwest River Arm and Rigolet on Hamilton Inlet populations deducted from Quebec, as these 
ee a awarded to Newfoundland by decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, Mar. 
” ““tIncludes districts of Abitibi and Mistassini. 
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5.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Counties, or Census Divisions, 
1871-1931—continued. 


Province and County. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1931. 
Quebec—concluded. 

RaeholStien. cree. . Se .b bes 20,424 21,652 19,518 20, 686 21,483 
FUCHIMNONG) bo... ber ches es 14,598 16,329 17,821 21,282 24,956 
PRIMIGUSI I ee boa 5 va doe 20, 247 18,809 19,701 23,951 33,151 
Roavilloviselee. cee k ees 18,547 16,012 13,407 13, 131 13,776 
DAGUCHAI reac. chee es 8,879 9,989 11,263 15,402 21,754 
SHEMOTG Messi s.clee eb eee 23,209 23 , 263 23 , 628 23,976 28 , 262 
BHGCOrOOKGs teas Jc hese cet os 12,221 16,088 18,426 23,211 37,386 
MOUANLOS he Sho. sake seks ss 10, 220 9, 608 9,928 9,400 9,099 
UANSLOMG here... cee Cae ss 15,556 18,067 18,998 20,765 25,118 
Pi yacmehery.iccsess sat. 20,425 21,135 21,543 22,342 25, 854 
DP-SCON Lutes teh cs cune hoses. « 12,265 12,282 11,006 12,389 17,649 
t-MaAUTICet ses. oc Ce eee bee os 23,550 23 , 033 29,311 35,045 69,095 
Lemiskaiamps...cis esis. 1,099 1,903 4,280 8, 293 20,609 
WeMISCOURLAT:..« 3 gees 520. 25, 484 25, 698 29,185 36, 430 50, 294 
SLAFTODOUNO s.)4 ...5 eee se Bae 22,969 23,128 26,816 29,018 38,611 
VWaudreuite: sia... .ches Ras 11,485 10,792 10,445 11,039 12,015 
WereCNOrestes foyiccctte vec nec 12,449 12,257 11,539 12,004 12,603 
WONG Scie ee eeec Cae e td sos 11,741 15,018 16,316 18, 209 16,911 
MENTOR ra ek 20,905 20,088 20,564 19,511 16,820 
Ontario --[sgs.ec$:.. 2 Sa2 Hex 1,926,922) 2,114,321) 2,182,947) 2,527,292 3, 431, 683 
Addington. aa... ss 0eee «soe: 10,170 9,850 9,925 ,138 6,879 
PUIPOMRO a sy. Soh sns, Sees esos 6,934 13,534 25,273 40,962 46,444 
SBANG. | paces. ces van Seated, Cc 33 , 869 367445 38, 140 45,876 53,476 
Bruce: .. toy. autos ss Leone ees 65, 218 64, 603 59, 020 50,032 42,286 
KarletOMecer. st 2 co seer oktn. » 64,103 77, 630 96,904 119,384 170,040 
rr, ee ree ae - - = 12, 236 58, 033 
Duoriniees. eos os caaRe Osa 22,084 22,332 21,036 17,740 14,892 
TOUDGAS Gaean,. Bb nic ices Te» « 20,598 20,132 19,757 18,165 16,098 
Wank an seem es dea. ee 36,265 32,427 27,570 26,411 25,782 
ea 5.5 eee oss ciate Fass 42,361 43,377 43,586 44,312 43,436 
USROX: . Sie aii oc anal Sfemhod An'> 46,962 55,545 58,744 67,547 159,780 
WP TONCODSC sa, 4, «0's heee. eee 42,384 47,009 44,534 42,604 45,756 
STIBOOATTY 436.6. ddd. bes» 22,221 22,447 22,131 21,259 18, 666 
AZBON VIN Oise 3% 8.550 Geist 3s 22,741 21,609 21,021 17,545 16,327 
70,539 71,214 69,590 65,891 57,699 
24,980 23,440 21, 233 21,562 21,428 
5,911 6,350 6,559 6,320 5,997 
21,919 21,982 19,545 22,208 26,558 
55,061 59, 084 59,291 55, 803 58, 846 
76,526 66,781 61,820 52,983 45,180 
4,564 4,984 10,369 15,490 21,946 
54,310 57,814 57,194 55,995 62,865 
52,034 58,810 56, 642 51,332 54, 674 
RAMA K SEM eels ona devetatoteres 0 33,975 37,725 SHAS: 34,375 32, 856 
UGGOES As WERE Ale ics diacttareehe 2 38, 434 39,279 37,975 36,753 aa Eee 
ISEBNOX Soe! cto « tetereratctats's 16,314 14,900 13,421 12,248 12,004 
LAMCOM Je ask stots 31,578 30,079 30,552 35,429 54,199 
LABTCOUMPA SG Soe «3's cee e eis « 8,460 10, 794 11,828 11,324 10,734 
MIC CICSOSE citi ok onion cites « 93,081 92,344 92,702 97,065 118,241 
Mubkolasee.s o.oo. 12,973 15, 666 20,971 21,233 20,985 
IN JPESING Meeakee. «ioe teldoas 1,774 10, 654 17,306 28, 066 41,207 
(G50) Co) Ligh a Ae 33,527 30,992 29,147 27,110 31,359 
Northumberland........... 41,123 38, 035 34,479 33,759 31,452 
WUETIG SEG <. s e e 48,812 45,355 40,408 41,006 59, 667 
MOxtord). ate Lite wo 50,159 49,849 48,404 47,371 47,825 
Parry Sound wee... wiki. os 14,231 21,152 24 , 936 26,547 25,900 
1) te es) 7 ee os 26,175 24,871 21,475 22,102 28, 156 
PROLG I ©. seer As. «x deiele 53, 693 51,716 49,871 49,182 51,392 
Peterborough 30,472 34,597 36,066 40,783 43,958 
PEPOSCOLGS See, ae » a. «stele abies 22,857 24,173 27,035 26,968 24,596 
Prince Edward 21,044 18,889 17, 864 17,150 16, 693 
aR BRIVOT ee we bareb cherolo - 2,210 6,568 10,429 17,359 
TRODLEG Wi liveth fais os «bikie ols 38, 482 46,977 52,715 51, 856 52,227 
sgell ates ue «isc wists «io « 13,080 18 , 289 20, 282 21,649 18,487 
EST COOS forties cin <isre-o tft orton 74, 803 82,727 82,315 85, 053 83 , 667 
DLOEMOD ore 2 hs. aceite. der. 23,198 27,156 27,042 24,775 32,524 
BUG DULYcahe. a0 ack taak ope 0 - 4,842 16,103 29,778 58,251 
SL DANCOr PBA Sos os shuts ot chs 4,056 8,000 11,219 39,496 65,118 
MC TISICATI ING 4,08 sinc sas» - - 1,252 26,592 37,043 
MAGLOPIG. Ree aee «fn woth oe ok 33, 655 82,991 31,952 30,179 25, 844 
WV ALOT IOOURGer. 5 «soi othce-s 42,740 50,464 52,594 62, 607 89 , 852 
Bay SABRIC So Sie oy oectorcit, sieverwnaneters a erat 30,631 31,588 42,163 82,731 
Wellington(n2ed less. 64,641 59,350 55, 646 54,492 58, 164 


1Includes New Quebec district. 
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5.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Counties, or Census Divisions, 
1871-1931—-concluded. 


Province and County 


or Census Division. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Ontario—concluded. 
Venton SARC er en 57,599 66,952 77,114 79,452) 111,706} 153,567; 190,019 
St conse CURE ECS Oe os 115,974 153,113} 245,101) 272,663) 444,234) 647,665) 856,955 
District OMPAICla see ee ce 1 1. 1 1 4,017 2,477 3,973 
Manitoba2.is 3%... .ises.2% >: 25,228 62,260} 152,506) 255,211) 461,394) 610,118} 700,139 
DP INISIONE NOs. cchelee owe oe 543 3,774 5, 66 8,693 15,401 20,009 22,817 
DIVISIONMINOS2....0ceeame cs 1,124 12,050 20,923 29,948 31,954 37,413 38,810 
DivIslonsNOse. +. c2ce eee. = 2,330 12,995 20,193 23,218 24,042 26, 753 
DivisioneNon4.... sen cee 990 1,505 6,539 14,258 17,764 17,241 18, 253 
PivislOnm@Nosoew sees 3,175 4,895 6,372 9,748 20,120 33, 783 46, 228 
DivisioneNowG... skeen: Delb7 19,297 40,367 65,346] 172,126} 229,084) 283,828 
DIVISIONRNOAC. .. eee. = 1,051 16,034 24,652 33,904 35,810 36,912 
DivisiongNoas.. .« seem: 2, 200 3,000 10,044 14,063 20,394 19,663 19,846 
DivisioneNos9: 2. eee desk 5,727 6, 120 8,819 12,520 23, 129 39,528 45,414 
IDivisionsNoOs 0... deena. 432 1,083 Ta22 12,402 16, 655 19, 802 17,916 
DivasionuNost!... 4645. ee. 2,800 3,200 9,750 15,580 22,305 27,059 28,100 
DIvISLONWNO +12... Hen che 3. 1,701 1,598 3,338 5,629 15,581 27,750 24,344 
DivisionsNowls...22eeseto: - 500 665 9, 254 16,374 25,941 24, 263 
DivisionsNosl4: eee -ne.. 521 975 2,708 8,425 17,251 23,735 25,978 
DivisiongNo gts... 2228.0. = = ee 1,849 4,682 8,856 10,008 
Division NOs lie. e. ce. cee 858 877 1,167 2,651 10,536 20,402 30, 669 
Saskatchewan?.............. - ~ - 91,279} 492,482) 757,510) 921,785 
Divisiow No cicsceee se sce - - - 9,657 32,301 35,297 41,544 
DivisionuNOeacsss etre fe = - = 837 29,386 36,414 42,831 
Division NOs S.ieccenee ene. - - - 467 14,363 38,900 46,881 
DP ivislOneNol4nncdernsn en: - - = 1,324 10,497 23,198 28, 126 
DivisionwNovrarnccdeessene: - - - 17,502 40,505 50,543 53,948 
DivisionsNowG.s: sees os - - - 15,843 75, 686 89,207} 109,906 
DP ivisiOMiNOsiisccaees sees ~ - - 3,417 39, 896 60, 433 63 , 230 
Division NorSaraaseee seas: - = - 379 17,569 45,667 49,361 
DivistonaNo.O.ccc4uease eee - = = 13,481 38, 870 57,265 60,539 
Division No. 10,6 2.2) .. - - = 1,320 23,184 36,026 41,890 
DivisioniNoweits< js eees - - - 694 41,007 68 , 023 87,976 
DivistonNow2...e2scee. = = = 1,670 22,586 35,885 40,612 
DivisionsNoewis !sc. eee - - - 141 19,611 35, 483 42,632 
Division Nolt4s, .2f2 22. - - - 952 9,687 24, 262 46,222 
DivisioneNortb..odeceee.: - = = 13,174 44,120 65, 284 83 , 697 
DivisionwNiows6). 2. aos dase - ~ - 2,279 18,991 33, 267 48,736 
Division NO sli.c:.atseee.. - - - 1,057 9,279 17,911 215015 
DivisioneNosSas,onsenle - - - 7,085 4,894 4,445 6,339 
Albertat, et ah.00cosuh. ca. - - - 73,022} 374,295) 588,454) 731,605 
DiwvisionvNo.st...,. a. se. = = = 3,144 24,738 30, 664 28, 849 
DiviSIONeNO Se 0 ee aoe = ~ - 11,357 38,989 46, 823 57,186 
Diva SIONBNO fou a. eet eae ~ - - 278 9,330 17,404 15,066 
DIVvISIONUNO 74% 5 .1deeeae - - = 2,536 18,375 23,302 29,067 
DIvjSIONyNO.iDt sc.c ae see = = = Thi 13,170 31,220 26,651 
DivasionyNo: 16... lace ae - - - - 11,358 73,178 112, 689 140, 624 
DiwasioneNo ein... dice - - - 59 22,107 Simlas 38,106 
DrvasioniNo.8-....cie. da. - - — <= 11,904 42,976 56, 820 61,016 
Divasion No.9... ae. - ~ - 1,747 13,043 17, 728 24,503 
Davasion Now0.... 9s. a - - - 5,694 29,378 45,579 58,049 
DivisioneNowdd «... ee ee. - - - 18,491 58, 703 95,334 126,832 
DivisionyNows2.-: saiencene - - = - 3,197 8,750 13,815 
DiVASIONUNO. Ms-, . eee - - - 1,490 G28 16, 288 24,936 
DivasionyNo. 14). ...ene. fee. - - - 1,012 9,998 25, 299 39,508 
DivisionuNo.sl5.... cee ok. - - = - 951 6,358 13, 664 
DivisionyNo.kG... fee aoe « - - ~ - 273 12,131 27,945 
DivasiOneNo. As... «dea ace - - - 3,877 8,616 4,922 5,788 
British Columbia?........... 36, 247 49,459 98,173} 178,657; 392,480) 624,582) 694,263 
DivaisioneNonlte.- hese ~ 863 1,220 8,446 22,466 19,137 22,566 
Division wNOA2*.... cose « - 2,185 Zo, 0L6 28,373 31,075 40,455 
DivisioneNOnorusn seep keLes ~ 817 3,360 12,085 28, 066 35,522 40,523 
DivasioniNoy4s.. seek e - 7,939 41,507 53,641 183,108) 256,579} 379,858 
PivisionpNOy 5... cane ae - 17,292 35,744 50,886 81,241 108,792 120,933 
DivisionwNosGssc. see - 6,753 8,191 11,563 19,031 24,484 30,025 
Division NOW. sche - 2,208 2,475 3,743 3,545 10, 232 12,658 
Division NGO: Se ..05 ek - 9,825 2,003 4,523 8,411 17,631 21,534 
DivisioniNos Oe. ..1eeeo ee. - 2,762 548 9,270 16,595 18, 986 18, 698 
Division’Nos10....:22 200 - 1,000 940 984 1,644 2,144 7,013 
Wukon, 3%. 2... See ok. ~ - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,280 
Northwest Territories....... 48,000 56, 446 98, 967 20,129 6,507 7,988 9, 723 


1[Included in Northwest Territories. *Populations for the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
are included in the N.W.T. for censuses prior to 190i. Comparative figures for the census divisions of * 
British Columbia are not available for 1871. The chart on p. 107 shows the boundaries of the census 
divisions of the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Centres of Population.—The “centre of population’’* for the Dominion of 
Canada has been carefully worked out for each census from 1851-1931 inclusive and 
shows a definite north-westward movement up to 1911, westward for the next decade 
and northward for 1931. For the censuses 1851 to 1881 the location was near 
Valleyfield, Que.; in 1891, it was 25 miles west of Ottawa; in 1901, near Pembroke; 
in 1911, 45 miles west of Sudbury; in 1921, 50 miles north-east of Sault Ste. Marie; 
and in 1931, 35 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1931 (7.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), as compared with 1921, 
1911 and 1901 is shown by provinces and for the country as a whole in Table 6, and 
by counties or census divisions in Table 7. Generally speaking the density of popula- 
tion decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the province of 
Quebec unduly reduces the density of its population, which was 5-49 in 1931. As 
among the nine provinces, the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward 
Island and least in British Columbia. 


6. by Provinces, 1901-31. 
rand Population, 1901.1] Population, 1911. | Population, 1921.| Population, 1931. 
: Area 
Province. : = 
nae Per Per er er 
epee Total. sq. Total. sq. Total sq. Total sq. 
mile. mile. mile mile 
Beby island ssc an 2,184 103,259 | 47-28 93,728 | 42-92 88,615 | 40-57 88,038 | 40-31 
Nova Scotia...... 20, 743 459,574 22-16 492,338 | 23-74 523,837 | 25-25 512,846 | 24-72 
New Brunswick 27,710 331,120 11-95 351,889 | 12-70 387,876 | 14-00 408,219 | 14-72 
Quebecor te: 523,534 |1,648, 898 3:15 {2,005,776 3°83 |2,360,6652] 4-51 | 2,874,255 5-49 
Ontarians cer. oe: 363,282 |2, 182,947 6-01 |2,527,292 6-96 12,933,662 8-08 | 3,431, 683 9-45 
Manitobat. ste 219,723 255,211 1-16 461,394 2-10 610,118 2-78 700,139 3°19 
Saskatchewan 237,975 91,279 0-38 | 4¢€2,4382 | 2-07 | 757,510 |- 3-18 921,785 | 3-87 
Allbertasonsteccae 248 , 800 73,022 0-29 374,295 1-50 588, 454 2-37 731,605 2-94 
British Columbia.| 359,279 178, 657 0-50 | 392,480 | 1-09 | 524,582 1-46 694, 263 1-93 
Canada (Exclus- 
ive of the Terri- 
tories)......... 2,003,230 15,323, 967 2-66 7,191, 624 | 3-59 [8,775,319 | 4-38 |10,362,833 | 5-17 
Wukon so sere. 205,346 27,219 0-13 8,512 0-04 Atay. 0-02 4, 230 0-02 
hfe Rees 5s amis 1, 258, ae 20,129 0-02 6, 507 0-01 7,988 0-01 9,723 0-01 
eG ew Navivee aes - - ~ = 485 ~ - - 
Canada...... 3,466,793 |5,371,315 1-55 |7,206,643 | 2-08 |8,787,9492| 2-53 |10,376,786 | 2-99 


1The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and Northwest Territories in 1901 are not adjusted ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Boundary Extensions Act, 1912. 

2Populations of Northwest River Arm and Rigolet, on Hamilton inlet, as in 1921, have been deducted 
from Quebec, as these parts were awarded to Newfoundland by decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emigra- 
tion, makes it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since the 


*The centres of population are the centres of gravity (not the intersection of median lines). The units 
of area in which the moments (7.e., population multiplied by distance from a fixed point) were calculated 
were the permanent counties or census divisions, of which there are about 220, the same units being used so 
far as possible for all censuses from 1851 to 1931. The geographical centre of the unit area was assumed to 
be the centre of population of that unit except in the cases of the thinly settled northern areas of the counties 
with very large cities, where special adjustments were’made. 
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commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase and how far to 


immigration. 


The following estimate (Table 8) may, however, be of interest. 


During the decade 1911-21, in addition to 60,000 Canadians who died overseas and 
nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, there were also great 
numbers of residents of Canada—most of them recent immigrants—who left Canada 
to join the forces of the Mother Country and her allies in the Great War and did not 


return. 


7.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 


Province and 
County. 


Nova Scotia........ 
Annapolis........ 
Antigonish....... 
Cape Breton....... 
Colchester....... 
Die byes wis Nis 


Guysborough..... 
Hoalifaxee eoseec: 


TINGS eee ee eles 
PICTOU EL ts aes 
Chaeens ne ie es 
WHELOPIGN Vert os 
YaArmGutiiice:.... 


New Brunswick. . 
Albert ee eis ss. 


WEES pa es bie 


BTiS): eee ee 


Sis Jobnet A o5 
SuNbury. cee... 


Quebec.......:.... 


Argenteuil........ 
Arthabaska...... 


Bellechasse....... 
erthiers:s......: 


Chambly........ 


Population, 1931. 


Population, 1931. 


Per sq. 
Total. mil e. 

22,940 10-09 
13: 125 49-53 
55,724 3-13 
21,917 23-49 
14, 284 51-20 
27,994 33-25 
26,179} 49-21 
25, 681 18-75 
45,617 10-02 
63, 870 26-26 
12,345 34-20 
9,402 47-48 
27,585 11-01 
23, 954 23-08 
20, 140 8-42 
50, 253 2-13 
13,491 79-36 
15,323 62-04 
35,656] 131-09 
19,40 25-10 
23 , 034 31-73 
16,039 6-74 
45,272 12-95 
35,492 45-50 
19, 636 52-36 
13, 865 3°56 
20, 239 32-13 
16,955 7-93 


1,020, 018/3, 469-45 
1,003, 868/4, 994-37 


16,150} 173-66 

7,600| 51-01 
28,673| 45-80 
29,246] 18-50 
21,241| 2-22 
35,890| 24-92 
170,915] 62-26 
21,483] 97-21 
24,956] 45-88 
33,151| 15-87 
13,776| 56-69 
21,/54| 0-07 
28,262| 49-84 
37,386| 157-08 

9,099] 66-90 


Land . Land 
Area in Peis ihe and Area in 
sq.miles.| Total. mil q- y- sq. miles. 
e. 
3,466,793] 10,376,786 2-99] Quebec—concluded. 

; Charlevoix....... Hap eae 
Chateauguay..... 265 
2,184 88,038} 40-31] Chicoutimi....... 17,800 
641 19,147 29-87] Compton......... 933 
778 31,500}  40-49/| Deux-Montagnes. 279 
765 37,391 48-88 Dorchester....... 842 
Drummond...... 532 
20,743 512,846] 24-72] Frontenac........ 1,370 
1,285 16,297 1268] Gaspé era 4,551 
541 10,073 TS 62ers Pah Gy 
972 92,419 95-08] Huntingdon...... 361 
1,451 25,051 17-26) “Tbervalle. 7.28 5... - 198 
1,683 36,366 21-61)" Johette: : o..c.. 2,506 
970 18,353 18-92! Kamouraska..... 1, 038 
1,611 15,443 9-59] Labelle.......... 2,392 
2,063 100,204} 48-57) Lac-St-Jean...... 23,590 
1, 229 19,393 15-78] Laprairie......... 170 
1,409 21,055} (14-94)) L’Assomption.... 247 
842 24: 857) © = 28-93 VELEVISos eae oe a: 272 
1,169 ST674 8-27-09) Tatislet.. ssh... 773 
1,124 39,018 34-71)| Lotbiniére........ 726 
983 10, 612 10-80) Maskinongé...... 2,378 
489 11,098 D2 Oe aAataneves so... : 3,496 
979 12,485 12-75) Mégantic....;.... 780 
1,105 8,009 7-25) Missisquoi....... 375 
838 20,939 24-991 Montcalm........ 3,894 
Montmagny...... 630 
27,410 408,219} 14-73] Montmorency.... 25187 

687 7,679 11-18] Montreal and 
1311 20,796 15-86 Jesus Islands... 294 
1, 254 QP337 17-02 Montreal Island 201 
1,870 41,914 22-41 Jesus Island.... 93 
1,749 28,478 13-42) Napierville....... 149 
1,386 19,807 14-29] Nicolet.......... 626 
1,273 24,527 19-27] Papineau......... 1,581 
4,711 34,124 VODA EMP ONntiIAC.. obec. tk 9,560 
1,385 f219 8-10 eortneut 2h... ..- 1,440 
3,270 29, 859 Oeil 'Quepees. sees... 2,745 
616 61,613] 100-02) Richelieu........ 221 
1,088 6,999 6:43]| Richmond....... 544 
2,092 14,907 7-13 Rimouski... 26. 2,089 
1,442 57,506] 39-88] MRouville......... 243 
3,576 32,454 9-08] Saguenay?........ 315,176 
Shettordin..¢ecee 567 
523,534| 2,874,255 5-49] Sherbrooke...... 238 
76, 725 23 , 692 0-31) Soulanges........ 136 
783 18,976 24-23]) Stanstead........ 432 
666 27,159 40-78) St-Hyacinthe.... 278 
346 16,914) 48-88] StJean........... 205 
1,128 44,793} 39-71) St-Maurice....... 1,820 
147 25,163} 171-18] Temiskaming.... 8,977 
653 22,006 33-70] Témiscouata..... 1,806 
1,816 19,506 10-74|| Terrebonne....... 782 
3,464 32,432 9-36) Vaudreuil........ 201 
488 12,483 25-48] Verchéres........ 199 
138 26,801} 194-21) Wolfe............ 680 
8,586 59,935 6-98} Yamaska........ 365 


1Includes districts of Abitibi and Mistassini. 


25, 854 

17,649) 86-09 
69,095} 37-96 
20,609 2-30 
50,294] 27-85 
38,611] 49-37 
12,015} 59-78 
12,603) 63-33 
16,911] 24-87 
16,820} 461-08 


2Includes district of New Quebec. 
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7.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931— 


concluded. 
Provinces and Fics Population, 1931. : Tad _ Population, 1931. 
County or Area in Per "si ‘. ee Dr si Area in ear. 
Census Division. | sq. miles.| Total. ae CNSUS D/VISION. oh cct. poibees| asi eos MAE 
Ontario........... 363,282} 3,431,683 9. - Manitoba-con. 
Addington....... 873 6,879 7°8 Division No. 8... 2,160 19, 846 9-19 
Aleomvay mac soc 19,320 46,444 are Division No. 9... 11RD is 45,414 37-32 
Brantyeere otenken 421 53,476} 127-02)| Division No. 10.. QROTC 17,916 7-54 
IBruconyee amie tac 1, 650 42,286 25-63]} Division No 11.. 2,914 28,100 9-64 
Carletoneer. 947 170,040} 179-56)) Division No. 12.. 3, 240 24,344 7-51 
Cochrane......... oe 58, 033 1-11), Division No. 13.. 3,324 24, 263 7°30 
Dien ttarsccc a 557 14,892 26-74) Division No. 14.. 3,636 25,978 7-14 
Dundas ease ce 384 16,098 41-92! Division No. 15.. 2,304 10, 008 4-34 
Puram. aac soe 629 25, 782 40-99] Division No. 16.. 176, 637 30, 669 0-17 
I IESG Seer Ceo 720 43,436 60-33; 
HISSEX. Weneee ees 707 159,780) 226-00)|\Saskatchewan.... 237,975 921,785 3°87 
Frontenac........ 1,599 45,756]  28-62]| Division No. 1 ee 5,944 41,544 6-99 
Glengarry........ 478 18,666} 39-05!) Division No. 2 6, 686 42,831 6-41 
Grenville: cee 463 16,327 35-26] Division No. 3 7,646 46,881 6-13 
Greyidaee eis ees 1,708 57,699 33-78] Division No. 4... 7,579 28,126 3-71 
Haldimand...... 488 21,428) 438-91] Division No. 5... 5,760 53, 948 9-37 
Haliburton....... 1,486 5,997 4-04! Division No. 6... 6, 787 109, 906 16-19 
IHialitomnaascdee sree 363 26,558 73:16] Division No. 7 4,471 63, 230 8-46 
Hiastinesiscemie sce Pe BV) 58, 846 25-33]| Division No. 8 9, 264 49,361 5-33 
IFnOn ears eee 1,295 45,180 34-89]| Divisién No. 9... ' 5,010 60,539 12-08 
WKGnOraense aa eee 18,150 21,946 1-21) Division No. 10..|— 4,860 41,890 8-62 
Went nos sis oo.e- 918 62, 865 68-48] Division No. 11.. 5,979 87,976 14-71 
gamibtoneeac aes. 1,124 54,674)  48-64]| Division No. 12.. 5, $82 40,612 6-79 
Waar Kaeser ase coe, 0 1,138 32, 856 28-87) Division No. 138.. 6, 848 42,632 6-23 
WUCCUS ta hiie eo: 900 35, 157 39-06] Division No. 14.. 13,419 46,222) + 3-44 
IWGITOS Ge Poy Sodio 297 12,004 40-42! Division No. 15.. 8, 082 83, 697 10-36 
Waincolnee eases: 332 54,199} 1638-25] Division No. 16.. 8,912 48, 736 5-47 
Manitoulin....... 1,588 10, 734 6:76]| Division No. 17.. 6,913 27,315 3-95 
Middlesex........ 1, 240 118, 241 95-36]| Division No. 18.. 114, 833 6,339 0-06 
Muskoka......... 1,585 20,985 13-24 
INDIPISSIN Gee neers 7,560 41,207 5-45)|Alberta............ 248, 800 731,605 2°94 
INOrtOlkeaeere eee 634 31,359]  49-46]| Division No. 1... 7,323 28, 849 3-94 
Northumberland 734 31,452] 42-85]! Division No. 2 6,342 57, 186 9-02 
Ontarioweeeeee 853 59,667} 69-95] Division No. 3 7,018 15, 066 2°15 
Oniortdin. rts x: <6 765 47,825] 62-521 Division No. 4... 6,119 29, 067 4-75 
Parry Sound..... 4,336 25,900 5-97} Division No. 5... 7,681 26,651 3°47 
1a Rae a2 abot ane 469 28, 156 60-03]} Division No. 6... 10,595 140, 624 13-27 
Perthitecs set crc 840 51,392 61-18]| Division No. 7 6, 684 38, 106 5-70 
Peterborough.... 1,415 43,958] 31-07 Division No. 8 6,510 61,016 9-37 
IPrescOuteeneas o. 494 24,596] 49-79] Division No.9... 14,415 24,503 1-70 
Prince Edward... 390 16, 693 42-80) Division No. 10.. 6, 180 58,049 9-39 
Rainy River...:. 7,276 17,359 2-39], Division No. 11.. 4,753 126,832} 26-68 
Renitewor. anes 3, 009 52,227] 17-36] Division No. 12.. 13, 083 13,815 1-06 
Pjussellgase sete c- 407 18,487| 45-421 Division No. 13.. 8, 108 24,936 3-08 
Sa COGaaae seit 1, 663 83, 667 50-31! Division No. 14.. 8,731 39,508 4-53 
Stormont........ 412 32,524) 78-94]) Division No. 15.. 22,845 13, 664 0-60 
SUGDURY..cccee-5s = « 18,058 58,251 3-23] Division No. 16.. 11,100 27,945 2-52 
Thunder Bay..... 52,471 65, 118 1-24], Division No. 17..| 101,318 5,788 0-06 
Timiskaming..... 5,896 37,043 6-28 
VaCtOrica nese 1,348 25,844] 19-17|British Columbia.| 359,279 694, 263 1-93 
Waterloo... as <..> 516 89,852] 174-13) Division No. 1.. 15,984 22,566 1-41 
Wiellandias spe. scr 387 82,731| 213-78] Division No. 2... 13,343 40,455 3-03 
Wellington....... 1,019 58,164]  57-08|| Division No. 3... 10, 729 40,523 3°78 
Wentworth....... 458 190,019} 414-89] Division No. 4... 9,764 379,858} 38-90 
YOLK Maree eve 2s. 882 856,955| 971-60|| Division No. 5... 13, 206 120, 933 9-16 
District of Pat- Division No. 6...] ~— 31,420 30,025 0-96 
TIGLA tele eee Se 135,070 3,973 0-03]) Division No. 7... 22, 187 12, 658 0-57 
Division No. 8... 71,985 21,534 0-30 
Manitoba.......... 219, 728 700,139 3-19) Division No. 9... 88,128 18, 698 0-21 
Division No. 1... 4,281 22,817 5-33]} Division No. 10.. 82,533 7,018 0-08 
Division No. 2 2,320 38, 810 16-73 
Division No.3... 2,007 26,753 10-38|/¥ukon............ 205,346 4,239 0-02 
Division No. 4... 2,466 18, 253 7-40 
Division No. 5... 5, 256 46, 228 8-80||Northwest Terri- 
Division No. 6 2,436 283,828) 116-51) tories....5.:..... 1,258, 217 9,723 0-01 
Division No. 7 2,578 36,912 14-32 
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8.—Movement of Population, Including Estimated Natural Increase, Recorded Im- 
ae te ae Estimated Emigration for the Inter-Censal Periods 1901-11, 1911-21 
an Le e 


Decade and Item. No. 
Decade, 1901-1911— 
OPIN COUBUA ODT EL Ls LOL. ci citietcicce oor Gee 8k’ 6 aig ib aye niciavs 0: 6/8.0j8,6 Sarva dave baup've ale 5,371,315 
INAbupatameroaseua ole 1011) .estintateds iiss... sad. OS eas. tcl be ls Mikicn silat wate. 2 853, 566 
Pmanaeracion April. TOO). to May eds 1911) oi... a scc.d cccveusceth Balo.s «5 61d wig oto espleciore ouccesoue 1,847,651 
| BLED ychein Sura ge ACN a RRO SRS IC CCIE TO SRE ICR or eR ee a 8,072,532 
Populationnconsus Onunerb. 19d.) Al sostesh. SS. sch umeyh sieve Uae ware rnd aoe 7,206, 643 
Emigration (April 1, 1901, to May Oi BL OLD) OS tIMMLOU a area tnt ok parecer ne ce ie ones 865, 889 
Decade, 1911-1921— 
POPU On CCISUS Ol UNC, Tolio® Mr ttet rere rhachis cee net eee eTee 7,206, 643 
Natunalincreases(1911-1921) vestimatedé i. satxiskre vdids «stand awe ch .toe he erg tare abe of 1,150, 125 
neta Omer ed OL Le LO LAV cD bis LOL) Se): culskine cic nc cuie srolacroreets dia ce imine vince ulaislsars Wie! 1,728,921 
PSS RUE Oa SGT OUEST ee pO ei Sees Sa 10,085, 689 
OpUICMOl en COUSUSIOL UNC Lio mee nen. t haretns nettle cero eon cet aes eee 8, 787,949 1 
Emigration (June I, 1911, to May 31, 1921), estimated................. se: 6 Se ace ea .| 1,297,7402 
Decade, 1921-1931— 
Re apiisniGn mee GnRUsTOl UNO MLO oleae a meaep cl Ao ae, erin to iain te uetoinrs ioe ot wre Ree wile Nee 8,787,949 1 
Natural Increase (1921-1931), partly estimated for the years 1921-25 in the case of Quebec] 1,325,256 
Immigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), including 288,874 returned Canadians...... 1,509, 136 
AS NNER RSD sR hae Cre OO ALP Erie ener ae eee 11,622,341 
UMNO Mme CUSISTOn UNC Int Oo lone. cre rt nec ee ce reat eran lanier a: 10,376, 786 
HimnisraionyGunod,, 1921 touay oh,.J931), estimated)... cca c's cum oes aes oleh eboaee eee enc els 1245, 500 
INGE Gade TT SOP ULAGOM 19011901 rc crc ats Fi «oc fovi ove ore, ¢ Cipiele e.sinve nim vile Qrotennel o& aarely 6 Weis Spayatne 1,835,328 
IN CAG AMELIS “BLOM URL A CHORDS BOND 22 he io re las as G. 63h 0 ks so A ose bis Sitiinewsaualeio’s a OH WRoL cae kee 1,581, 306 
INCE AAT Le OP Ula Glo 19ST 1939 yore cise ities ie v's Korelsielss Evie sla oa ceisod pase a ae ohcwmee se 1,588,837 


1Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


2This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) 
enlisting in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Section 2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
census is taken on a de facto instead of, asin Canada, ona de jure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are: (1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (8) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the preponderance of males among immigrants results in a general excess 
of male over female population. These phenomena are exemplified for both the 
older and the newer countries in Table 11. 


In Canada there has been an excess of male population from the commence- 
ment of its history, the first census, 1666, showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 females. 
As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes became 
smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian population, after about 1680, 
was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. In 1784, when the English- 
speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was commencing, there 
were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the colony. At the middle of the nineteenth 
century, there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 
males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper Canada, and since Con- 
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federation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of males has occurred 
throughout the growing Northwest. The great immigration of the first decade of 
the present century resulted in raising what is called the ‘masculinity’ of the 
Canadian population (z.e., the excess of males over females per 100 of population) 
to the highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 p.c. in 1911. The Great War, 
however, both checked immigration and took about 60,000 young Canadian male 
lives as its toll, with the result that at the Census of 1921 the masculinity of our 
population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of population. 


In 1931 there were 518 males to 482 females for Canada as a whole. It is 
interesting to note that the masculinity of the population has increased in the 
eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was formerly greatest. 
-In Table 9 statistics are presented, showing the number of males and females in 
each of the provinces and territories at each census since 1871, while Table 10 shows 
the proportions of the sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population. The 
statistics of Table 11 show the position of Canada among other countries of the 
world in regard to masculinity. 


§.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1931. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
Province 
or — 
Territory. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46,900 54,729 54, 162 54,881 54,197 
NOvVaiSCOtings sonst eee. 193,792 194, 008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223 ,303 
News Brunswitice. os .sc a 145, 888 139, 706 164,119 157,114 163, 739 157,524 
Quebec terres ote ees 596, 041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744, 141 744,394 
Ontariomerreectie cenit. 828,590 792,261 978, 554 948,368 1,069,487; 1,044,834 
Manitobacce score econ ea 12,864] © 12,364 35, 123 27,137 84,342 68, 164 
Saskatchewant.... 1.02.2 000 ~ - - - - = 
Alberta Rese ee Shane - ~ - = - - 
Bribie Columbianxs..scsnictn 20, 694 15,553 29, 503 19,956 63, 003 35,170 
UCONN ee roti tee nee aa - ~ ~ - - - 
Northwest Territories....... 24,274 23, 726 28,113 28, 333 53, 785 45, 182 
Canadas hace 1,869,264; 1,819,993) 2,188,854) 2,135,956) 2,460,471) 2,372,768 
1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Province 
or peur 
Territory. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female, 
PE islands 25. o° 51,959 51,300 47,069 46, 659 44, 887 43,728 45,392 42, 646 
INE Sia ee 233, 642 Dea RD, 251,019 241,319 266,472 257,365 263, 104 249,742 
INE eee ees 168, 639 162,481 179,867] 172,022 197,351 190,525} 208,620) 199,599 
Olona setts 2 2. 2. 824,454 824,444] 1,012,815 992,961) 1,179,726) 1,180,939} 1,447,124) 1,427,131 
CORE. arrcae ates ee ee 1,096,640} 1,086,307} 1,301,272) 1,226,020] 1,481,890] 1,451,772] 1,748,844! 1,682,839 
Manis. . een: 138,504 116, 707 252,954 208, 440 320,567 289,551 368,065 332,074 
Sash rcaiess 49,431 41,848 291, 730 200, 702 413, 700 343, 810 499,935 421,850 
A Care once en sera 41,019 32,003 223,792 150,503 324, 208 264, 246 400, 199 331,406 
Bi@ 3 eps) se oe 114, 160 64,497 251,619 140, 861 293 , 409 231,173 385,219 309,044 
Viulrone ee nten ee 23 , 084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 
INI Wielissatsn eee 10,176 9, 953 3,350 3,157 4,129 3,859 5,214 4,509 
Canada....... 257a1, 708) 2,619,607) 3,821,995] 3,384, 648/4,529,643 1) 4,258,306] 5,374,541! 5,002,245 


1 Includes 485, Royal Canadian Navy. 
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10.—Proportion of Sexes per 1,000 of Population in Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1931. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
Province. Excess Excess Excess 
Fe- of Males Fe- of Males Fe- | of Males 
Males. males. Over Males. males. Over Males. males. over 

Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island... 501} 499 a! = 503} «497 él 503] 497 6 
INOVER DCOGEY octane ssi 500 500 - 501 499 2 504 496 8 
New Brunswick......... 511 489 22 511 489 22 510 490 20 

ENVIS) C12) OR Speer 3 aes aeweten eee 500 500 - 499 501 —2 500 500 - 
NEALIO: OF SS STE. 511 489 22 508 492 16 506 494 12 
WEBNILOMS coe elec ad ot ok 510 490 20 564 436 128 Dos 447 106 

Saskatchewan........... = - - - - - - ~ - 

PRIDELUAR eee e Coke ce kes - - = - - - - - - 
peat Columbia....... 571 429 142 597 403 194 642 358 284 
WOW as AE OE: - - - = - - - - - 
Northwest Territories. . 506 494 12 498 502 —4 543 457 86 
Canada............| 507] 493 14] 506) 494 12) 509| 491 18 

1911. 
: Excess Excess 
Province. 

| Fe- jof Males of Male 

Males. males} over Males. over 
Females Females 
P.E. Island. 502} 498 4 507 32 
Nene an 510 490 20 509 26 
i hel 5 aangeeee 511 489 22 509 22 
BUTS degen 505 495 10 500 6 
introns. 515 485 30 505 20 
LN IES Nepeae edo 548 452 96 525 52 
pasket. fos 592) 408 184 546 84 
PALtarS. ©... 3.2 598} 402 196 551 94 
i Caer ae 641 359 282 559 110 
pVaUKOn aac 760 |bae2oo 530 678 336 
ii oul Rape 515] 485 30 517 72 
Canada..| 512} 488} —- 24/|._~=—s«530) = 470 60] 515 36 


11.—Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries in Recent Years. 
Norrt.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 


Excess of Excess of 
Males over Males over 
Country. Year. | Females in Country. Year. | Females in 
each 100 : each 100 

Population. Population. 

PATE ONUINA. Shag c'e'os 6 tise stea'e echoes 1928 6-57 1930 —1-53 
MU DTERG AR ee oiecie) ed hoo 8s 5 ee 1931 3°59 1930 —2-20 
This ATE Aes Se ee Ce oer Se 1931 3-07 1931 —2-27 
INGWELCALSNO.. 5 0cssce0s ees 1931 2-18 1930 —2-63 
PMUSEEOLIS SC HION ais Gusdisca dhe See wooo 1931 1-88 1920 —2-67 
Union of South Africal......... 1931 1-80 1925 —3-14 
Irish Free State..:........00. 1929 1-56 1926 —3-26 
PLCC SLA COB am «4 «cscs Fare 1930 1-22 1921 —3°-37 
EN atc ok ere colt 1930 0-51 1930 —3-65 
UREA ane Ce gen ae er 1926 0-12 1931 —3-94 
epHerlands. J 5.2)2..6..s0606855¢ 1930 —0-62 1926 —4-00 
eC, tte Oe 8k a tks baeS 1928 — 0-84 1931 —4-18 
De Ch AR ee eee Sear 1930 e—()- OORT AMS GLIA Ane ot «clue ie te uae et 1920 —4-23 
ET Mal ees (a en See eer 1930 —-98 || U.S.S.R. (in Europe)......... 1926 —4-89 
5, tS ie gine eeamares 1930 mn) Dus POVEUS ALA My. io Gate eo <5 oe 1930 —6-81 


1White population only 
87473—8 
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Section 3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 12 are given, in summary form together with percentages, the statistics 
of the conjugal condition of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced 
and legally separated, for 1871 and subsequent censuses. Especially notable is the 
larger percentage of married in the more recent years. This is mainly attributable 
to the larger percentage of adults to total population in our own time. Noteworthy 
also is the larger percentage of divorced and legally separated in recent years. The 
reader is referred to p. 191, for details of divorces granted in the years 1901-33. 


The conjugal condition of the 1931 population is shown by provinces in Table 
13 and by age groups in Table 14. 


12.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Numbers and Percentages, as Shown 
by the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Legally Not an 


Single. Married. | Widowed. |Divorced. Bee Given 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1871—1 

Male. cctsspleinteronere 1,183, 787 543,037 37,487 = - - 1,764,311 

Memalo. cos ceases 1,099, 216 542,339 79,895 ~ - - 1,721,450 
188i1— 

Malo teak: 1,447,415 690,544 50,895 - - 2,188,854 

Females... eee os 1,336,981 689, 540 109,435 - - 2,135, 956 
1891— 

Male Bere... cia ssc 1,601,541 796, 153 62,777 = - 2,460,471 

Females: <.ccgerks =: 1,451,851 791,902 129,015 - ~ 2,372,768 
1901— 

Male recs tens. - 1,748,582 928 , 952 73,837 337 - 2,751, 708 

MaimMalowe.\. chk sie. 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 - 2,619, 607 
1911— 

Mile epicos cteteb ies 2,369,766 | 1,331,853 89, 154 839 1,286 29,097 3,821,995 

Memale ..ccsecrs.asisn 1,941, 886 1,251, 468 179, 656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384, 648 
1921— 

Maile: eee cates eee: 2,698, 564 1,698,297 119,695 3,670 : 2 9,417 4,529, 643 

Memalessseke. cess 2,378, 728 1,631, 663 236, 504 Sa lol 2 7,680 4,258,306 
1931— 

Male eer einen 3,179,444 | 2,038,240 148,954 4,049 3 8,854 5,374,541 

Wemale see ec ss 2,771, 968 1,937,950 288,641 3,392 3 294 5,002, 245 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. 

1871—1 

Males naateescciec ie 67-10 30:78 2-12 - - 100-00 

Menm@alena acne aeree 63-85 31-51 4-64 - - 100-00 
1881— 

Mialesaticets carci css 6 66-12 31-55 2-33 - ~ 100-00 

Momale se sac cs-<n0e 62-59 32-28 5-13 ~ ~ 100-00 — 
1891— 

IMalevsc. Seapine 65-09 32-36 2-55 - - 100-00 

Memalesceneaan on 61-19 33-37 5-44 - - 100-00 
1901— 

Male hac od ieee oss 63-55 33-76 2-68 0-01 - 100-00 

Pemale..s-eeee..c- 59-71 34-51 5:77 0-01 - 100-00 
1911— 

Vie lei yen etiascaste 62-00 34-85 2°33 0-02 0-04 0:76 100-00 

Memalevceis gee swe 57-37 36-97 5-31 0-02 0-05 0-28 100-00 
1921— 

Male..<2aceetene.08 59-58 37-49 2-64 0-08 2 0-21 100-00 

Bemale..d:s2e se 55-86 38°32 5-55 0-09 2 0: 100-00 
1931— 

IWale-scs.ceeoe ee 59-16 37-83 Det 0-08 3 0-16 100-00 

Pemale.. 2.0 eee sor 55-41 38-74 5:77 0-07 3 0-01 100-00 


_ 1The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. ? Legally separated included 
with divorced. %Legally separated included with married. 
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13. —Conjugal Condition of the People of Canada Classified as Single, Married, 
Widowed, Divorced, and Not Given, by Provinces and Sex, 1931. 


Males. 
Province. a 
Single. j Married. }) Widowed. | Divorced. | Not Given. Total. 
Prince Edward Island....... 27, 820 15, 886 1, 667 15 4 45,392 
INGVA PCOUASses deed eke aa. 160,044 94,181 8, 638 170 71 263, 104 
New Brunswick............. 129, 407 (PPR 6, 453 146 O° 208, 620 
HWSO st San.b Sh tages ose 910,618 494,136 41,538 345 487 1,447,124 
RMIGRTLOG DS Gmiees wits cdots aso 962,790), 731,191 §2, 223 1,071 1,569 1,748, 844 
MrAnttODE eet cas oe oe 221, 183 137,568 8,671 344 299 368, 065 
BABKAtCHO Want .. adel os 315,196 173,610 10,024 394 711 499,935 
MIDErUA Tite cs ee 242,542 147,549 8,807 621 680 400,199 
British Columbia........... 204,961 163, 730 10,615 921 4,992 385,219 
VATION tom eon ee 1,857 807 140 17 4 2,825 
Northwest Territories....... 3,026 2,005 178 5 - 5,214 
Canadae A 3,179,444] 2,033,240 148,954 4,049 8,854, 5,374,541 
Females, 
Province — a 
Single. Married. | Widowed | Divorced. |Not Given. Total. 

Prince Edward Island....... 23, Gl tae 15,695 3,327 13 - 42,646 
INOVS SCObiaa.s: Ais. Je cise 138, 027 92,807 18,764 138 6 249,742 
New Brunswick............. 115,368 71,699 12,422 109 1 199,599 
QHEDECH tse hats tieches wanced 877,075 478,694 70,909 405 48 1,427,131 
ONCATIO. Pts <. olde oad ta 859,594 703 , 232 118, 840 1,015 158 1, 682, 839 
MANTGOORER.C cs oot tute ee 184,410 131,078 16, 264 309 13 332,074 
Saskatchewan............... 242,039 164,779 14,747 273 12 421,850 
PUL DOTL Ae einek cane oes aes 179,961 137,810 13, 234 393 8 331, 406 
British Columbia........... 148,909 139, 655 19,701 731 48 309,044 
VANZOT hats SR ee ee tae ae 699 618 85 5 ol mr 1,405 
Northwest Territories....... 2,275 1,883 348 3 - 4,509 
Canada): ... oc; - 2,771,968 1,937,950 288,641 3,392 294 5,002,245 


14. Conjugal Condition of the People, 15 Years of Age and Over, 1931. 


Single. Married. Widowed. Divorced. sabe 
Age Period Total j 
and Sex. es ae apa Til ae 17) or een 
ion. 
Number Bi Number ths Number ae Number. | Number. 
15-19— 
Malesie os.css3 525, 250 523,338] 99-64 1,761) 0-34 11} 0-00 - ; 140 
Females......... 514,341 488,115) 94-90 26,079} 5-07 122} 0-02 15 10 
20-24— 
Males ei som: 463,722} 396,576] 85-52 66,031] 14-24 445] 0-10 63 607 
Moemalepen< shee 447,463] 282,469) 63-13 163,552} 36-55 1,229] 0-27 , 199 14 
25-29— 
iatesnes ok 55 0 409,976 213,745] 52-14 193,652] 47-23 1,832] 0-45 259 488 
Females......... 376,305 121,749) 32-35 250,870} 66-67 3,235] 0-86 437 14 
30-34— 
ihe Re ee 368, 135 106,923} 29-04 256,567| 69-69 3,487) 0-95 424 734 
eM Asis ars... » 340, 701 63,619} 18-67 270,033] 79-26 6,497; 1-91 533 19 
35-39— 
Miles s.. 0.5. 359,081 69, 889} 19-46 281,737| 78-46 5,747); 1-60 517 1,191 
Females......... 329,382 44,701| 13-57 272,293| 82-67 11,781| 3-58 592 15 
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14.— Conjugal Condition of the People, 15 Years of Age and Over, 1931—concluded. 


Age Period 
and Sex. 


Single. 


Number. 


Number. 


Males. e2..0¢5 


Totals, 15 years and 


over—! 


IMialesct cnc tiseree: 


321,513 
263 , 698 


267,332 
221,349 


199, 160 
167,865 


156,912 
137, 685 


120, 695 
110, 439 


88,581 
83,019 


50,017] - 


48,612 


23,877 
25,294 


8,665 
10,464 


2,051 
2,881 


417 
656 


74 
89 


2,711 
1,060 


35,352 
23,426 


24,917 
17,960 


19, 230 
15,499 


13,746 
11,930 


9,659 
9,139 


4,649 
5,198 


1,924 
2,823 


617 
1,095 


161 
291 


34 
69 


if 
11 


991 
406 


3,713,221] 1,519,844 
3,378,579} 1,148,977 


34-01 


216,276 
171,190 


158,443 
121,085 


120, 281 
87,537 


88, 024 
59,326 


58,964 
33, 984 


29,456 
14,147 


11,586 
4,370 


3,291 
1,124 


569 
190 


111 
36 


20 
3 


549 
471 


2,032,691 
1,937, 458 


14,244 


26,438), 


14,691 
28, 625 


16,731 
34,518 


18, 647 
39, 104 


19,814 
39, 846 


15,845 
29, 238 


10,337 
18, 089 


4,753 
8, 238 


1,321 
2,400 


272 


551} 


47 
75 


103 
- 111 


148, 851 
288, 530 


& bo 


57-35 
59-16 
55-41 


3,971,190 
2,033, 240 
1,937,950 


437,595 
148,954 
288, 641 


1Eixclusive of ‘‘age not given’’. 
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Section 4.—Age Distribution. 


The same causes which have in the past rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
balk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there will be a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 
country where there is land and food for all and where the early disproportion of 
the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 
extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 
(see Table 15), 286-91 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada were children 
under 10 years of age and over half the total population (526-76 out of every 1,000) 
were under 20 years of age. But, with the growing urbanization of population, 
the average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded as a liability 
rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of every 1,000 of the population, only 
231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 under 20 years of age. In 1921, 
however, 239-67 per 1,000 of the population were under 10 years of age and 434-81 
per 1,000 under 20 years. In 1931, the number of children under 10 years of age 
had dropped to 212-70 per 1,000 of the population, and of persons under 20 to 
416-39 per 1,000. 

Table 16 shows the varying age distribution of the population of the respective 
provinees, while Table 17 gives details of the age distribution of the population of 
the Dominion, by sex, for the census years 1881 to 1931. 


15.—Proportion per 1,009 of the Population by Age Periods, 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


Age Period. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

CS era ey See aod Soe arena 30-567 28-019 24-923 24-497 25-734 23 -858 19-531 
eae MPVCRT ANS cigs x: says Uns » 115-649 | 108-507 99-964 95-210 97-413 96-482 84-009 
Ene ere ee 140-691 | 128-251 | 121-242 | 114-664 | 108-685 | 119-333] 109-162 
irae tanesecasei ait. iis’ 239-854 | 227-404 | 219-710 | 210-906 | 191-585 | 195-138 | 203-689 
2 dy a ee ee ee 171-486 | 175-957 | 178-080 | 173-549 | 189-335 | 159-041 | 163-583 
Lae a ee a er eee ree 111-404 | 113-099 | 122-080 | 129-259 | 141-9388 | 146-247 | 134-656 
tL sb Amini 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 | 100-071 | 109-481 | 118-660 
ie ee i eer errr 54-788 58-087 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-082 82-463 
60 and, Over..:. r25.. 202. 555.- 55-128 63-270 70-142 76-397 71-027 74-917 83 - 882 


NOU MEMO GA face's seideuis wees - 0-488 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-419 0-363 


16.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, by Provinces, 1931, with 
Totals for 1921. ; 


Province. 0-9 10-19 20-44 | 45-69 70 Years Age Not 
Years. Years. Years. Years. and Over. Given. 
Prince Edward Island....... 212-47 207-97 308-15 206-52 64-81 0-08 
Noyameotias. i; p20 is. ies oe 21D 36 214-17 320-93 198-39 50-93 0-22 
New Brunswick............. 239-83 219-63 317-25 181-18 41-95 0-17 
RSTO CMTS dive teal icin rh salics © 245-89 214-20 352-95 157-69 29-05 0-23 
NT ATAO.. 21439 55.0) « SO TEIS fl. 186-68 185-67 873-92 212-28 41-20 0-25 
Maaitoberiaa. 4:3 4.. caan s 203 - 29 219-27 365-99 185-52 25-72 0-20 
Saskatchewan............... ; 234-80 228-98 353-08 163-81 19-12 0-21 
JOSS ee a, a ea 217-98 210-00 374-07 178-47 19-32 0-16 
British Columbia...i.:..... 160-07 175-97 377-16 254-66 29-97 2-17 
Canada, 19311.......... 212-70 203-69 360-50 189-52 33°22 0-36 
Canada, 1921!.......... 239-67 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-12 2-42 


1 The statistics for Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included in the totals. 
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17.—Male and Female Population of Canada, by Age Periods, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


1881. 1891. 1901. 
Age Period. |— So Se ee) eS 
Male. |; Female.; Total. Male. | Female.| Total. Male. | Female.| Total. 
Under 1 year.... 61, 704 59,473} 121,177 61,308 59,149} 120,457 66, 464 65,116} 131,580 
Veet a. aes 50,298 48 288 98 586 52,160 50,833] 102,893 62,384 61,203] 123,587 
2VGaIBre toe ae 65, 187 63,069} 128,256 65,465 63,898] 129,363 65, 245 64,182} 129,427 
SUV ORES tects sees 62,217 60,455] 122,672 63, 854 62,047] 125,901 64, 748 64,158} 128,906 
ASVGGLS =<). ccatenca 60,616 59,144) 119,760 63, 328 61,563} 124,891 65, 455 64,030} 129,485 


Totals, Under 
5 Years...| 300,022) 290,429) 590,451) 306,115) 297,490) 603,605) 324,296) 318,689] 642,985 


5to 9 years....| 281,216} 273,446) 554,662) 297,385) 288,605) 585,990] 311,134] 304,765) 615,899 
10to14 “ ...| 259,154] 247,728) 506,882) 279,889] 269,287) 549,176) 295,674] 284,665] 580,339 
15to19 “ ...| 237,317] 289,281) 476,598) 258,325} 254,412] 512,737] 280,275) 272,228) 552,503 
20to 24 “ ...}| 211,634] 217,771] 429,405) 237,144] 285,913} 473,057] 256,981] 251,823] 508,804 
25to29 “ ...| 165,339} 166,236] 331,575] 194,531) 193,115] 387,646) 216,334] 207,051) 423,385 
30 to 34. “ ...} 181,051) 129,538] 260,589] 163,866] 155,724} 319,590)/ 188,125) 174,942] 363,067 
35 to 39 “ ...} 115,029} 113,515} 228,544] 139,899) 130,551] 270,450)) 172,553] 158,673) 331,226 
A0MOME So" 97,807] 95,537} 193,344]| 118,954} 112,685] 281,639] 152,036] 137,822] 289,858 
45"tor4age eh se 86, 784 82,364] 169,148] 100,827} 94,992} 195,819] 125,636] 113,550] 239,186 
SO sCOTD A aac 72,046 68,762} 140,808) 87,861 83,565] 171,426] 106,107] 97,857) 203,964 
5D COlO0s sk woe 57,379] 53,027] 110,406 66,887] 63,089} 129,976 82,136] 78,535) 160,671 
6Otor64es Eee. 52,006] 45,354 97,360 62,819} 57,403) 120,222 72,807 68,156} 140,963 
65) -CO1G OI ae 2 36,544; 32,052 68,596) 44,717) 40,172} 84,889) 54,497] 51,176! 105,673 
10 to:74eee eee. 26,158; 23,453] 49,611 32,941 29,906 62,847] 39,086} 37,294 76,380 
Uo CP eae 16,361 14,649} 31,010] 20,047 17,864} 37,911 24,548] 23,248] 47,796 
R0itored $e. 9,251 8,307 17,558 10,798 10,151 20,949 13,090 12,740} 25,830 
SS tolSOn Rese ae 3,344 3,151 6, 495 4,160 4,390 8, 550 4,848 4,990 9, 838 
90 toi94e es |, st 987 ee tek 1,360 1,436 2,796 1,356 1,554 2,910 
O5ttor 9g ae 330 - i 
100 and over... 99 110 goof 411 437 848 423 538 961 
INOtZIVien ae 28,996) 29,773) 58,769 31,535] 31,581 63,116 29,766 19,311 49,077 

Totals, Popu- 
lation...... 2,188, 85412, 135, 956) 4,324, 8101/2, 460, 471/12, 372, 7684, 833, 23912, 751, 70812, 619, 60715, 371, 315 

1911. Py EPA 1931. 
DNEXEYT LES NCO bo 9 a ee ee 
Male. |Female.| Total. Male. |Female.| Total. Male. | Female.!{ Total. 

Under 1 year.... 93,513 91,946} 185,459] 105,941] 103,725) 209,666)| 102,930) 99,738] 202,668 
I Fearn’. tomer « 87,399] 86,002} 1738,401]) 104,562} 103,209} 207,771) 102,879} 101,486] 204,365 
2 VOaraararct cals 90,697} 88,943} 179,640) 105,801) 104,144) 209,945)) 111,910} 109,668] 221,578 
SLY OATS iy... beatetes 89,688} 87,730} 177,418]| 108,415] 106,203} 214,618) 113,021} 111,110] 224,131 
ASVCALG Na sty chin 86,922] 84,643] 171,565] 108,671} 106,878} 215,549) 112,432] 109,241] 221,673 


Totals, Under 
5 Years...| 448,219} 439,264) 887,483] 533,390) 524,159|1,057,548|) 543,172) 531,243/1,074, 415 


5to 9 years....| 395,045] 388,207) 783,252) 528,663] 520,031/1,048,694)| 572,507} 560,242)1, 132,749 
10to14 “ ...} 354,911] 345,401] 700,312) 461,282) 451,805} 913,087] 542,930] 531,121}1,074,051 
15to19 “ ...} 351,244] 329,129} 680,373]; 403,235) 398,545} 801,780) 525,250] 514,341]1, 039,591 
20to 24 “ ...| 385,855] 320,435} 706,290] 350,971} 360,198} 711,169) 468,722) 447,463] 911,185 
25to 29 “ ...| 370,494] 287,684) 658,178] 347,622} 338,852) 686,474] 409,976) 376,305] 786,281 
30to34 “ ...| 310,339} 244,777] 555,116! 343,237) 309,608) 652,845] 368,135) 340,701} 708,836 
35to39 “ ...| 257,875) 209,904) 467,779] 342,300} 290,066) 632,366] 359,081] 329,382] 688,463 
40to44 ‘“ ...| 213,018} 176,677] 389,695] 286,451) 240,651] 527,102] 347,763] 298,336] 646,099 
45to49 “ ...| 178,715) 152,768) 331,483!) 236,884] 198,129) 435,013] 321,513] 263,698] 585,211 
50 to 54 “ ...| 152,718} 132,366] 285,084|) 195,133) 166,811} 361,944) 267,332] 221,349] 488,681 
55to59 “ ...| 112,952} 100,096] 213,048] 148,133} 132,163] 280,296] 199,160] 167,865] 367,025 
GOZO; 04 Seen 94,318 83,786| 178,104)| 126,397] 112,881) 289,278] 156,912] 137,685] 294,597 
GOnLOLO OM aas ae 67, 626 63,523] 131,149 90,615 81,381} 171,996) 120,695) 110,439} 231,134 
CORGCOL 45) as Beoe 47,807 46,197 94,004 60,579 56,846} 117,425 88,581 83,019} 171,600 
TRACTS ES Genes 30, 266 29, 260 59,526 35, 583 35, 767 71,350 50,017 48,612 98, 629 
SO0sta 84 aco beeen 15, 550 15,921 31,471 18, 136 19, 465 37,601 23,877 25,294 49,171 
SOcCOLSO on Greer 6, 184 6, 687 12,871 7,142 8, 236 15,378 8,665 10,464 19,129 
90itoj94 ee eee 1,693 2,010 3,703 1,800 2,380 4,180 2,051 2,881 4,932 
Oh to9Ss eee 417 502 919 412 565 977 417 656 1,073 
100 and over..... 62 58 120 90 93 183 74 89 163 
Not. given: ssc. 26, 687 9,996 36, 683 11,588 9,674 21, 262 2,711 1,060 Bir i7ia | 

Totals, Popu- 


lation. .... 3,821, 995/38, 384, 648) 7, 206, 643)/4, 529, 6438/4, 258, 306/8, 787, 949|15, 374, 54115, 002, 245) 10,376,786 
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Age Distribution by Sex.—Table 18 shows the quartile and decile age dis- 
tributions by sex of the populations for each decennial census 1881-1931. These 
quartiles and deciles are obtained by arranging the male and female populations 
according to age and then dividing each array into four or ten equal parts as the case 
may be. ‘The increasing average age of the population from census to census is 
clearly shown in the results. In 1881 one-quarter of the male population were 9-27 
years of age and under, one half were 20-05 years and under, and three-quarters 
were 36-48 years and under. In 1931, on the other hand, one-quarter of the male 
population were of ages up to 12-10 years, one-half up to 25-48, and three-quarters 
up to 43-54 years. The female population has not shown quite as pronounced an 
increase in average age but a substantial increase is, nevertheless, strongly in evidence. 
Only in the Census of 1911, first quartile for females and third quartile for both 
males and females, and in the Census of 1921, first quartile for both males and females, 
was the upward trend of average age interrupted. 


In the second part of the table the deciles show with more detail the information 
given by the quartiles. For instance, we see clearly that the greatest increase in 
average age over the 50-year period has taken place in the seventh decile, 7.e., in the 
“thirties”, for both males and females and that the average age of the population in 
the “forties” and later, while clearly increasing, has done so with diminishing force._ 
The influences which affect the age distribution are the birth rate and immigration. 
There is evidence to show that the first showed a steady reduction over the country 
as a whole in the ’70’s, ’80’s and ’90’s of last century and probably also in the early 
years of the twentieth century. Its effect would be felt in the younger sections 
first, but would be carried throughout the entire population with the passage of time, 
and would account for the gradual increase in average age shown in all quartiles 
and deciles up to 1911. Quite clearly, there is a break in the degree of increase 
shown in the first and second quartiles for 1911 and 1921. This could be accounted 
for by a temporary increase in the birth rate beginning early in the present century, 
which other evidence supports. The fact that such increase in the birth rate was 
only temporary is supported, too, by the re-establishment of the trend of increasing 
age in the data for 1981. 


Immigration does not directly affect the younger sections of the population 
except to a very small degree. It immediately affects the middle-aged groups, but 
its effect is carried to the older groups as time goes by. The very heavy immigration 
of the early years of the century (1900-1911) would thus immediately affect mainly 
the age groups in the late ‘‘teens’’ and the early ‘‘twenties’’, and although immigration 
was later cut down very severely the influence of these earlier accretions to the 
population would creep through the upper age groups year by year. The seventh 
decile shows that it has now reached to those of our people in the ‘forties’ and 
without doubt it will creep into the higher age groups as future censuses come to be 
taken. 
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18.—Quartile and Decile Ages of the Populations of Canada at each of the Decennial 
Censuses, by Sex, 1881-1931. 


1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. + S990 
Position in Array Fe- Fe Te. Fe- Fe Fe- 

by Age. Males Salta Males males Males tes Bi Males etalon Males as Males Witlen 
First Quartile Yrs.....} 9-27} 9-32] 10-07} 9-98) 10-76] 10-47} 11-49] 10-23} 10-73 10-20] 12-10] 11-50 
Second es “ ....| 20-05} 20-05} 21-54] 21-28) 22-91) 22-37] 24-51] 22-89] 24-74] 23-19) 25-48] 24-07 
Third e “« ...| 36°48] 35-68} 38-03] 37-34] 39-89) 39-28] 39-46) 39-20) 41-36] 39-88] 43-54) 42-03 
First Decile Yrs.....| 3-62} 3-66} 4-00) 3-97] 4-20] 4-08] 4-21} 3-80) 4-25] 4-07) 4-95) 4-72 
Second 4 “ ....] 7-385} 7-39} 8-02} 7-96] 8-54) 8-30] 8-93] 8-03] 8-50} 8-13] 9-64] 9-19 
Third rs i... | 11-29) 11-37) 12-24] 12-16} 13-07] 12-75) 14-16] 12-68) 13-18] 12-55) 14-57) 13-85 
Fourth eS “ .... | 15-50} 15-65) 16-71] 16-59) 17-82) 17-42) 19-55) 17-69} 18-52] 17-55) 19-68) 18-68 
Fifth os «....| 20-05] 20-05) 21-54) 21-28) 22-91] 22-37] 24-51) 22-89) 24-74] 23-19] 25-48] 24-07 
Sixth ef “ ....| 25-20) 24-89) 27-03] 26-52} 28-81) 28-08) 29-61] 28-52) 31-25) 29-34! 32-27) 30-59 
Seventh ae i... | 82-18] 31-53] 383-88] 33-20) 35-95] 35-18] 35-78) 35-18) 37-84) 36-22) 39-69) 38-04 
Highth “ « ....| 41-38] 40-37] 42-79) 42-11) 44-385] 48-89] 48-81] 43-82) 45-36] 44-27) 47-60] 46:39 
Ninth “,... | 54-05] 52-89) 55-11) 54-48) 56-26] 56-14] 54-91) 55-52) 56-25) 55-93) 57-91] 57-63 


Section 5.—Racial Origins. 


In six out of the seven censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being in 1891. The object of this 
information is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of ‘‘Canadian”’ in terms of racial deriv- 
ation. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds: (a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations 
residence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who 
may be of very mixed racial origin; (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate racial 
distinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms the 
following three points must be considered: (a) that the Canadian whose family 
is of three or more generations residence is enumerated and differentiated through 
the question on the birth place of parents above described; (6) that notwithstand- 
ing the desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection with 
the process that require appraisement and study—for example, 271 children of 
Chinese fathers and 842 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada in 19381. Again, 
the fact that the constitution of Canada is based on the presence of two dominant 
races points to the desirability of a measurement of these factors: only recently it 
has been widely pointed out that the original French colony, numbering 75,000 
at the date of the Conquest, has expanded to over three millionsto-day. Measure- 
ments of this kind would be impossible if the answer “‘Canadian”’ instead of ‘‘French”’ 
were accepted under the heading of racial origin, yet undoubtedly if the descendants 
of the original French colonists are not ‘Canadians’, no one is; (c) finally, racial 
origin is an important subject for study in a ‘‘new” country like Canada from a 
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scientific standpoint, z.e., from the standpoint of the student of ethnology, crimino- 
logy, and the social and “biometric”’ sciences in general. 


To accept the answer “Canadian” to the question on racial origin would confuse 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 


? 


Racial Distribution.—The total increase in population over the decade 
1921-31 was 1,588,837. The population of English origin increased by only 196,061 
compared with 722,208 in the previous decade; that of Scottish origin by 172,725 
compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 123,005 compared with 57,419. 
The population of British origin, taken together, increased from 4,868,738 to 
5,381,071, or by 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. This represented 32 p.c. of the 
total increase as compared with 61 p.c. of the total increase for the previous decade. 
On the other hand the population of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 
1921 to 2,927,990 in 1931, or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase 
for the decade) and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. 
Figures for the minor racial groups which make up the nation (see Table 19) would 
indicate that the people of Scandinavian, German and Ukrainian origins increased 
between 1921 and 1931 by 36 p.c., 61 p.c. and 111 p.c., respectively. Owing to the 
new national and racial alignments in Central and Southeastern Europe following 
the Great War, comparison of the post-war numerical strength of certain ethnic 
stocks in Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with any certainty. For 
example a number of people reported as of Ukrainian stock in the seventh census 
were described in the Censuses of 1921 and 1911 as Galician, Bukovinian, Ruthenian 
or Russian. 


A perspective of the actual relationship of the origin groups to the population 
as a whole is obtained by a study of Table 20 where the proportion which the people 
of each origin bear to total population is given for each census for which the figures 
are available. Here it is clearly seen that the relative position of the English group 
showed substantial improvement up to 1921 (when for the first time it superseded 
the French) but, in 1931, there was a decided check. The French group, on the . 
other hand, which showed a gradual decline between 1871 and 1901 and a more 
pronounced one in 1911 and 1921, has improved its relative position considerably 
and in 1931 is once again the foremost single racial group. 


Together the British and French groups now constitute 80 p.c. of the tota! 
population, compared with 83 p.c. in 1921 and 1911, 88 p.c. in 1901, 89 p.c. in 188] 
and no less than 92 p.c. in 1871. 


The pronounced decline after 1901 in the combined proportion of the two major 
racial groups, viz., British and French, with a corresponding increase in ethnic stocks 
of minor importance, has in the main been due to the immigration of continental 
Europeans to Canada during the past thirty years. Altogether, the percentage of 
the total population of European racial origin, other than British and French, 
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increased from 8-53 p.c. of the total in 1901, to 12-82 p.c. in 191], to 14-19 p.e. in 
1921, and to 17-59 p.c. in 1931. 


Oriental immigration to Canada in the past thirty years has been responsible 
for the relative increase of the Chinese and Japanese racial groups from 0-41 p.c. 
in 1901 to 0-67 p.c. in 1931. In the same period the population of Negro origin 
has declined from 0-32 p.c. to 0-19 p.c. of the total, and that of Indian and Eskimo 
origin from 2-38 p.c. to 1-24 p.e. 


The racial origin of the population of Canada, by provinces and territories, 
is given in Table 21 for the Census of 1931. 


19.—Origins of the People According to the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 
19 


Nore.—Origins were not taken in the Census of 1891. N.o.p.= Not otherwise provided for. 


Origin. 1871.3 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
No No No No. No No 
British— 
Hnglishtoyn?. ac. tse 706,369 881,301 1,260,899 | 1,823,150 | 2,545,358 2,741,419 
rishi’ 9) gece meee Cees 846,414 957,403 988,721 1,050,384 | 1,107,803 1, 230, 808 
COLLIS heres. utes eee 549, 946 699, 863 800, 154 997,880 | 1,173,625 1,346,350 
OCHSL ey ane noe eee eee 7,773 9,947 13,421 25,5071 41,952 62,494 
Totals, British....... 2,110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,063,195 | 3,896,985 | 4,868,738 5,381,071 
Frenchie teten secret acre 1,082,940 | 1,298,929 | 1,649,371 | 2,054,890 | 2,452,743 2,927,990 
Austrian} n:0;p stesso eee - - 10, 947 42,535 107,671 48,639 
‘Bel rianitcer drat cence - - 2,994 9,593 20, 234 27,585 
Bulgarian and Roumanian... - - 354 5,875 i5y2so 32,216 
Chincsofiawwth ater ak - 4,383 Rol 27,774 39, 587 46,519 
Czech (Bohemian and Mora- 

VIAN) RSet so ee eee oe - ~ ~ - 8, 840 30,401 
Watcher, “et {ecise wee. 29, 662 30,412 33, 845 54,986 117,505 148, 962 
Binnishs s 0735. zien he tae - - 2,502 15,497 21,494 43, 885 
Gormiant ts eae cee 202,991 254,319 310,501 393,320 294, 635 473,544 
GI6elkn ee eee eee - - 291 3,594 5,740 9,444 
Hebrew.2.. 2! Ssine cee: 125 667 16,131 75, 681 126,196 156, 726 
Eun varicn see eras - ~ 1,549 11, 605 13,181 40,582 
Indian and Eskimo!......... 23, 037 108, 547 127,941 105, 492 113,724 128, 890 
Ltalianiens ter te arate cee 1, 035 1,849 10, 834 45,411 66, 769 98,173 
JADANCSE eee eee OCs oe - - 4,738 9,021 15, 868 23,342 
INeGsromin. 7 Ate Sree oes 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,877 18,291 19, 456 
BOlisht. Aes oth etc oe - - 6, 285 33, 365 53, 403 145,503 
RUSSIANS, eae ReneS 2 607 i) 19,825 43, 142 100, 064 88, 148 
SCandinavian29 ese eee eee 1, 623 ano2o 31,042 107,535 167,359 228,049 
Wikrainian! Saeensc seoeees ~ ~ 5, 682 74,963 106, 721 22p1ts 
Susoala vit... vcvhton Att an - -— - ~ 3,906 16,174 
Varlouss vv nei oe ottes 4,182 8,540 7,000 31, 157 28,796 27,476 
Unspecified ho s.s0 csr. catt 1,001 40, 806 31,539 147,345 21,249 8,898 

Grand Totals........ 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 | 10,376,786 


For footnotes see end of Table 20, p. 128. 


— 
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20.—Percentage which the People of Each Origin Formed of the Total Population, 
According to the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Norr.—Origins were not taken in the Census of 1891. N.o.p.=Not otherwise provided for. 


Percentages of Total Populations. 


Origin. ee a 


1871.3 1881. 1901. 1911, 1921. - 1931. 

awe: p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
EE Le a 20-26 20-38 23-47 25-30 28-96 26-42 
the Bl 4, oa 24-28 22-14 18-41 14-58 12-61 11-86 
SBOE RSID. Sos cas shies 4 ala 15-78 16-18 14-90 13-85 13-35 12-97 
eS ae © oe ee ie 0-22 0-23 0-25 0-35 0-48 0-60 
Totals, British....... 60-55 58-93 57-03 54 07 55-40 51-86 
yah eat ee Se ae 31-07 30-03 30-71 28-51 27-91 28-22 
AUStITAN, D-O.Doos secs + als = - 0-20 0-59 1-23 0-47 
RGIGVANE eck ei. costes - - 0-06 0-13 0-23 0-27 
Bulgarian and Roumanian... = 7 0-01 0-08 0-17 0-31 
OTT eae 4 ee _ 0-10 0-32 0-39 0-45 0-45 

Czech (Bohemian and Mora- 

1 FELT Nees od Gi ase A = = = = 0-10 0-29 
LLL eS an a 0-85 0-70 0-63 0-76 1-34 1-44 
Ln ISVS a nie BE Ble a dal a a - - 0-05 0-22 0-24 0-42 
CROPMIRRE eat Ee oso. > <5 si: 5-82 | _ 5-88 5-78 5-46 3°35 4-56 
2S apes cl GS Pari) Sag ae - - 0-01 0-05 0:07 0-09 
PROTO eg ice hoo. aS oss = 0-02 0:30 1-05 1-44 1-51 
LL ge i ear = = 0-03 0-16 0-15 0-39 
Indian and Eskimo!......... 0-66 2-51 2-38 1-46 1-29 1-24 
Ee oe <a 0-03 0-04 0:20 0-63 0-76 0-95 
DADADOMS phd OTse nis Oa = re 0-09 0-13 0-18 0-22 
TIOREO ce rat Corer ine ak ry! 0-62 0-49 0:32 0-23 0-21 0:19 
RO rcpt sce Cvs ce os oe « - - 0-12 0-46 0-61 1-40 
Ee Cerys 0-02 0-03 0-37 0-60 1-14 0-85 
Scandinavian?............... 0-05 0-12 0-58 1-49 1-90 2-20 
Abkweaniand fae) wield! 25) ss a} = 0-11 1-04 1-21 2:17 
WUBOslAVIG BS OS. = = = = 0:04 0-16 
LS eigenen sa tige 0-12 0-20 0-13 0-43 0-33 0-26 
DBC TRO tea od i's» noe. 6 aes 0-22 0-94 0-59 2-04 0-24 0-09 

Grand Totals........ 100-0 100-0 - 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1[Incomplete in 1871; includes ‘‘half-breeds’’ in 1901. 2Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and 


Swedish; in 1921 they numbered respectively 21,124, 15,876, 68,856 and 61,503; in 1931, 34,118, 19,382, 93,243 
and 81,306. °The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 
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21. Racial Origins of the Population, 


ae Poe Nova New 
No. Origin. Island. Scotia. Brunswick. Quebec. 
No No No. No 

VolBrchish: Races. case ies ae Ne eo eels SEW cnet 78,768 891,878 256, 567 432,726 
2 ne ishiayncd ecto ere ne Reto 23,398 193,170 129,911 234, 739 
3 Trisheeseg saa ee Aer Reis eG ee le ae ee .. 17,698 56, 453 66,873 108,312 
4 SCOUbIGh: aedeee wide Oe a deee eta Memos ches 32,489 139,992 56,561 87,300 
5 (Bri cles yen meen MenaeemE Sper ices Bers ce ae hi A Pee eee Ae ie aS 2,222 Boone 
Op Oe BUnop ean Ieacesis. mice ero aol achat dacien rotator: 18,779 109, 486 148,627 2,418, 209 
7 Frente Oo agar cee ee ae Me ome ec 12, 962 56, 629 136,999 2,270,059 
8 AAISELIAIS Th O:)).ghae <2 eteie ae eae Os 8 342 87 2,032 
9 Bel... soe ie SOE See ee ee Ee 4 631 193 4,324 
10 Bulearianvee..) 1. Sore aaee..<. “eeeeeee..4se = 106 47 206 
11 Czech:and:Slovakos.cin enn een Ee 3 4 452 19 4,430 
12 Danishaes ins. d:B8s Stone bee ees 124 771 1,499 1,740 
13 Dube chair ee eee 300 13,412 3,602 1,824 
14 Finnish € 620.0 84 ESOL S «acu ENO. Sues ea 1 99 135 2,973 
15 GOlMAan. one oe ees. ene Fe 282 27,098 2,659 10, 616 
16 Greeiais Ae). ss detent eee ee if 294 78 2,466 
17 Tm Re OY fe ee: een cn SS OER BS art 20 2,046 1, 262 60, 087 
18 Hungarian? <...c.0 3. Oe Back. ee ols ston 4 580 53 4,018 
19 LeelandiGe. Fisessd ces races ek eS TOES Eee 1 5 - 30 
20 fee bec h elle Goan ire: Red ea one wien Re Sie ee kaya oe 28 1,897 405 24,845 
21 TAHT SN AME, .c,.15. ake Saree owt totes ont orci = 187 1 2,343 
22 NOE WERta I iss. kot ot ee means cine nie ae 17 501 OL 1,504 
23 ‘PolishMed3sceo. a cee oe ie oe es - 1,488 121 9,534 
24 FUGUE ANIAN oars odes steno ee aoe ~ 189 4] 3,068 
25 RUSSIA. 6 ood AoE ee eo ER oe. ~ 575 148 3,574 
26 SWOGIShi ee fic ce aes ee, Gaus ee numa 20 576 525 1,658 
27 ‘Wikraintiant=so35. ) Bee et ee ae ee - 871 12 4,340 
28 SVUSOSIA VIG! ccc sicse sss eet ee ean orien ae: - 253 tel 1,562 
29 Other #iuropean fe Ween i tte oak 3 484 129 976 
SO :Aistaticrigacessa 225 cae Aleem ohn Mek cine 166 1,659 878 7,034 
31 CHINCR6! Ses chore aiees oe see ee: 31 : 340 231 2,750 
32 JRPANESS Mee ds close y skater tara reer oticci octane - 4 - 43 
33 @therpAsiatic® ...55.08 «ance en ss eee ee 135 Ls 642 . 4,241 
SE HE Ski OSS ke: noe hecho Rt Mick. ct eo ee ee ’ - ~ - 1,159 
SOmPUGIANY, Gk aa aves cccce atte et eee «ee ee 233 2,191 1,685 12,312 
SOcINEP TO. d. eh cca eae ee ee ee 70 7,361 1,150 1,649 
37 |Various...... Soa Gky Fae an 2 ORR es eee = 20 5 154 
SSaiUnspeciede ar. ccs. BWotec sas © Ae eee 32 351 312 1,012 
Totals, Population..................... 88,038 512,846 408, 219 2,874, 255 


Section 6.—Religions. 


At each of the censuses from 1871 to 1931 every inhabitant of Canada has been 
asked to state the religious body of which he is a member or an adherent. During 
the sixty-year period there have been various fluctuations in the proportions of the 
population belonging to the leading religious bodies, and these fluctuations are, in a 
new country like this, largely occasioned by the religious affiliations of immigrants. 

From Table 23, it will be seen that throughout the sixty-year period something 
like two-fifths of the population of Canada has been of the Roman Catholic faith, 
the 1931 percentage, inclusive of Greek Catholics, being 41-30. Methodists were 
16-27 p.c. of the population in 1871 but fell to 18-19 p.c. in 1921, while Presby- 
terians increased from 15-63 p.c. in 1871 to 16-04 p.c. in 1921, being reinforced 
by a considerable immigration from Scotland after the beginning of the century. 
The fusion of the Methodists and Congregationalists in 1925 with a large section 
of the Presbyterians, as the United Church of Canada, left that body the second 
largest religious body in the Dominion in 1931 with 19-44 p.c. of the population. 
The Presbyterians who did not adhere to the United Church of Canada numbered 
8-39 p.c. of the population in 1931. The proportion of Anglicans in the population 
of Canada fell from 14-17 p.c. in 1871 to 12-69 p.c. in 1901 but thereafter the large 
immigration from the British Isles raised it-to 16-02 p.c. in 1921, followed by a 
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by Provinces and Territories, Census of 1931. 


Ontario. | Manitoba. Saskat- Alberta. British Yukon. Northwest Canada. |No. 


chewan Columbia Territories. 
No No No No No. No No No 

2,689,771 868,010 487, 836 889, 258 489, 923 1,741 623 §, 881,071 1 
1-379. 612 172,992 205,519 188,456 272,501 825 296 2,741,419 2 
647,831 77,559 104,096 79,978 71,612 298 98 1, 230, 808 3 
549, 648 112,326 121,485 110, 720 135, 038 576 215 1,346,350 4 
22,680 5, 188 6,736 10, 084 10,772 42 14 62,494 5 
837, 469 818,309 468, 302 820,648 127, 246 798 869 4,758, 242 6 
299, 732 47,039 50, 700 38,377 15, 028 250 215 2,927,990 7 
9,607 8, 858 17,061 6,737 8,891 14 2 48,639 8 
FORALL, 6,323 4,458 2.26 1,597 16 3 27,585 9 
2,415 36 126 146 76 2 - 3,160 10 
8,871 2,396 5,056 6,404 2,756 9 4 30,401 aut 
4,718 3, 235 6, 6380 11,403 8,945 34 19 34,118 12 
60, 241 24,957 24,695 13, 665 6, 234 26 6 148, 962 13 
Di, Lod 1,018 29ok0 Sees! 6, 858 34 4 43, 885 14 
174,006 38,078 129, 232 74,450 16, 986 98 39 473,544 15 
4,195 295 534 601 977 3 - 9,444 16 
62,383 19,341 5,116 Sn eae 2,748 4 YW 156, 726 17 
13,786 1,955 13, 363 5,502 {313 8 - 40,582 18 
326 13, 450 3,841 870 858 - 1 19,382 19 
50,536 2,379 1,040 4,766 1p ay | 22 1 98,173 20 
Lead 370 529 . 678 245 1 1 5,876 21 
5,172 5, 263: 39,755 27,360 12,943 108 19 93 , 243 22 
42,384 40, 243 25,961 21,157 4,599 12 4 145,503 23 
8,267 2,087 9,530 4,712 1,162 eee - 29,056 24 
10,050 11,5738 35,421 16,381 10,398 14 14 88,148 25 
10,544 9,449 22,458 19, 828 16,108 112 28 81,306 26 
24,426 73,606 63, 400 55,872 2,583 2 1 225,11 27 
8,100 2 1,686 £335 2,911 20 5 16,174 28 
1,742 1,072 397 638 781 9 1 6, 232 29 
12,297 2,255 4,419 4,929 60,951 64 11 84,548 30 
6,919 1, 732 3,501 3,875 27,139 1 - 46,519 31 
220 51 114 652 22,205 52 1 23,342 32 
5,158 472 804 402 1,607 1 10 14, 687 33 
- 6 = - 5 4,670 5,979 34 
30,368 15,417 15, 268 15,249 24,599 1,543 4,046 122,911 35 
6, 886 465 410 _ 924 533 - 19,456 36 
28 4 27 45 96 - 4 681 37 
4,605 578 523 569 915 1 ~ 8,898 38 

3,431, 683 700,139 921,785 731,605 694, 263 4,230 9,723 | 10,376,786 


slight falling off to 15-76 p.c. in 1931. The Baptists have shown a fairly steady 
decline from 6-87 p.c. in 1871 to 4-27 p.c. in 1931. 

The immigration from non-English-speaking countries during the first three 
decades of the twentieth century has led to a great growth of the religious bodies 
whose members come from the continent of Europe. Thus the Lutherans, who 
were only 1-09 p.c. of the population in 1871 and 1-72 p.c. in 1901, have risen to 
3:80 p.c. in 1931. The Jews, again, who were only 0-03 p.c. in 1871 and 0-31 p.c. 
in 1901, were 1-50 p.c. in 1931. The adherents of the Greek Orthodox Church, who 
in earlier years were not distinguished from Greek Catholics (the two together being 
only 0-29 p.c. in 1901) were 0-99 p.c. in 1931. 

Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 16,042 or 0-15 p.c. did not state 
their religion while 54,164 or 0-52 p.c., persons belonging to small sects, were classed 
as “‘various” and 21,071 or 0-20 p.c. as of ‘‘no religion”. Of the non-Christian sects, 
155,614 or 1-50 p.c. were Jews, 24,087 or 0-23 p.c. were Confucians, 15,784 or 0-15 
p.c. were Buddhists and 5,008 or 0-05 p.c. were pagans. The figures in the following 
tables are revised and final. In Table 22 the totals for each religion are brought 
together for all censuses since Confederation; Table 23 gives the same information 
as Table 22 in the form of percentages to total populations for the census years; 
Table 24 gives the 1931 census figures of the numbers of persons accredited to each 
of 31 specified religions, by provinces. 
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22.—Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931. 
Religion. 1871.6 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Ndvientisty..c: dicate eee: 6,179 Una 6,354 8,058 10,406 14,179 16,026 
Ane liGan teste. Mattress ccs att 494,049} 574,818} 646,059} 681,494] 1,043,017) 1,407,780) 1,635,615 
Baptistiqeecaet dame ae oe eee 239,3437) 296,5257| 303,8397 318, 005 382,720 421,730 443,341 
IBrethnentastek an: ceae eee 2,305 8,831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11,580 13,472 
Buddhistesca see coe - - - 10,407 10,012 11,281 15, 784 
@hristiankeeee. aime cen tect - - - 7,484 17,421 17,142 11,527 
Christian Science............. - - = 2,619 5,073 13,826 18,436 
Church of Christ, Disciples... - 20,193 12,763 17,164 14,554 13,107 15,811 
@ontuciane wre. ee het ee eae - ~ = 5,115} © 14,562 27,114 24, 087 
Congregationalist............. 21,829 26,900 28,157 28, 293 34, 054 30, 730 6942 
DWoukhoborsen aed - - = 8,775 10, 493 12,648 14,913 
Evangelical Association....... - - - 10,193 10,595 13,905 Zagelo 
Friends (Quaker)............. 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 2,424 
Greeki@hurchin.t fs....- ens - - - 15,630 88,507} 169,832 3 
Greek Orthodox toss ~ - a - - ~ 102, 3893 
Holiness Movement.......... - = = 2,775 3, 856 3, 245 4,436 
International Bible Students - = = 99 925 6,678 13,552 
TO WAS Reteteter ts ae eric Nee 1,115 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564 125,197 155,614 
uth erate rere ke 37,935 46,350 63, 982 92,524 229, 864 286, 458 394,194 
Mennonite (inc. Hutterite).... 7 7 7 31,797 44,625 58,797 88, 736 
Methodistatccs: hae reese 567,091} 742,981 847,765] 916,886] 1,079,993] 1,159,246 2 
IMIGHIMNON eiiacs. cae trades ssl ere 4d ~ - = 6,891 15,971 19,622 22,005 
INO Teligione ees arene re, 5, 146 2,634 5 4,810 26,027 21,739 21,071 
Pagalies eS eet Se tee 1,886 4,478 5 15, 107 11,840 6,778 5, 008 
Pentecostalas. 2 sa. iaasnee - - = - ; 513 7,003 26,301 
Plymouth Brethren.......... - - = 3,040 3,438 6,482 6,983 
Presbyverlalureee we nee 544,998) 676,165) 755,326) 842,531] 1,116,071] 1,409,406} 870,7282 
Protestalte cma 10,146 6,519 12, 253 11,612 30, 265 30, 753 23, 296 
RomaniCatholies. ate oe 1,492,029] 1,791,982] 1,992,017) 2,229,600] 2,833,041) 3,389,626] 4, 285, 3884 
SalvationvArmy,e4--) oceans - - 13,949 10,308 18,834 24, 733 30,716 
Unitarian arate ee eee 2,210 2,126 Mdidd 1,934 3,224 4,926 4,445 
WUnitedi@ hurchits, aves e see - - - - - 8, 7282] 2,017,375? 
All other (various)............ 35, 035 21,382 46,030 16,427 26,383 31,270 54, 164 
NO tis Veni cherie yt aee nes. 17,055 86, 769 80, 267 43, 222 32,490 19, 259 16,042 

Motals: 08.2; cones 3,485,761) 4,324,810} 4,833,239) 5,371,315) 7,206,643) 8,787, 949|10,376, 786 


1[Including Tunkers. 2Practically all Methodists and Congregationalists and a large number of 
Presbyterians united to form the United Church of Canada in 1925, although a relatively small number 
reported themselves as ‘‘United Church”’ in 1921, chiefly in Western Canada where the movement towards 
union began. 3In earlier censuses only small numbers were involved, and Greek Catholics and Greek 
Orthodox were included under the general term ‘‘Greek Church’’. A rapid increase of both Greek Catholics 
and Greek Orthodox has been shown for recent censuses and, since the former owe obedience to the Pope 
in matters of faith, they have been included with the Roman Catholics for 1931. 4Including 186,654 
Greek Catholics, see footnote 3. 5Included with ‘‘all other’’ religions for 1891. 6The figures for 1871 
cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 7Mennonites were included with Baptists prior to 1901. 
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23.—Percentages of Specified Religions at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931. 


Religion. 1871.6 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
p.c. p.c. p.¢. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
PGWGOHEING, 85 ues aoe aniede oes: 0-18 0-17 0-13 0-15 0-14 0-16 0-15 
Anglican......... Saye oe 14:17] 13-29] 13-37] 12-69] 14-47] 16-02] 15-76 
PERE Ota cer War cs oe dane: 6-877 6-867 6-297 5-92 5-31 4-80 4-27 
PSPOMIOOD bicinyet Vans asda = 0-07 0-20 0-24 0-15 0-13 0-13 0-13 
iy Taft] so, ee a a ~ - - 0-19 0-14 0-13 0-15 
EASON AE cada ie SO aod sg siss = = = 0-14 0-24 0-20 0-11 
Christian Science............. = - - 0-05 0-07 0-16 0-18 
Church of Christ, Disciples... - 0-47 0-26 0-32 0-20 0-15 0-15 
COONIOCIAM Fait ncae sas e's he ee vs - - - 0-10 0-20 0-31 0-23 
Congregationalist............. 0-63 0-62 0-58 0-53 0-47 0-35 0-012 
Dhoukowors fet. re hi ick. ~| ~ ~ 0-16 0-15 0-14 0-14 
Evangelical Association....... ~ - - 0-19 0-15 0-16 0-21 
Friends (Quaker) ............ 0-21 0-15 0-10 0-08 0-06 0-04 0-02 
reek Charnes ow... sissies a - - - 0-29 1-23 1-93 3 
Greek Orthodox............. - - - - = = 0-998 
Holiness Movement........... - - - 0-05 0-05 0-04 0-04 
International Bible Students - - - - 0-01 0-08 0-13 
To Be ae rr 0-03 0-06 0-13 0-31 1-03 1-42 1-50 
RU be oe. err 1-09 1:07 1-32 1-72 3-19 3:26 3-80 
Mennonite (inc. Hutterite).... a 7 7 0-59 0-62 0-67 0-86 
BU ERCING book ack'ss' os chine en 16-27 17-18 17-54 17-07 14-99 13-19 2 
MOTION erate clesk sc bok ie os = = = 0-13 0-22 0-22 0-21 
CSF ee ae eee 0-15 0-06 5 0-09 0-36 0-25 0-20 
1 PEVIGaT cai 5) ees ie en 0-05 0-10 5 0-28 0:16 0-08 0-05 
PGRTOCOBCELS. eo... 005k so cpo0 - - - - 0-01 0-08 0-25 
Plymouth Brethren.......... ~ - - 0-06 0-05 0-07 0-07 
igo. Og fo 6 he i ae rae 15-63 15-63 15-63 15-69 15-49 16-04 8-392 
BCE hase sss oh ek,: 0-29 0-15 0-25 0-22 0-42 0-35 0-22 
Roman Catholic............. 42-80 41-43 41-21 41-51 39-31 38-57 41-304 
palvation Army... 0 52.5.4 55%: = ate OF 29 0-19 0-26 0-28 0-30 
CP SS Sea a, Se 0-07 0-05 0-04 0-04 0-04 0-06 0-04 
Waited Church... 6. sh syo- - - - - - 0-102 19-44? 
All other (various)........... 1-01 0-49 0-95 0-31 0-37 0-36 0-52 
DUOMORNS ONE eet ss hot nc 0-49 2-01 1-66 0-80 0-45 0-22 0-15 
Totals............. 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-60 | 100-00 


For footnotes see end of Table 22, p. 126. 
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24.—Religions of the People, by 


Prince 
No. Religion. Bdward | goutia, | Brunswiek.| Quebec 
No No No. No 
1 jAdvartish.,.(ch or yeceteaee et ee cic ee 13 1,144 1,064 1,174 
Qi | TAG IAGANN 7 spore ot ovchiac eset oy 42h ecole pot ethe Shaner tots elaLat sshaeaLaks ot 5,074 88, 738 48,931 149, 843 
Set BAPbISt sdsu ie. scan ns alors strc emeee . Rie cette ens she 5, 066 82,098 83, 853 10,970 
fABTOth Ob ois 356 ds0 yee cee one Soe tre Oe oe ee ea = 96 336 757 
5, | BUGGGIRG. icc. des oasceeonwent aneP epae cn eon ee - 2 3 73 
6,|Chrintadelphion..<.<,.-thos wean eet eee tee 9 8 30 29 
FE ORPIBGIAIS AeA SR re ois ik a craiald cs ete eet ee 794 722 704 162 
87 Christian: SCIENCG 1. are vise ean howe eh oeniate 4 seats 2 _ 188 128 816 
9) |Church of Christ, Disciples:..2..0 .cheeieei dete 596 1,119 1,341 49 
Tg Oe Rca ts a Nine te Oabdiad Bt Sacco AP 3 44 62 1, 121 
ID" DowkhODOE ros cds ses ce pods he 0's ah. oes bee ee ela tote - - - - 
12 -|Evangelies) Associatione-t.ceck creme moran: 3 11 5 409 
AST Erionds sepiaker) eves Aveo, Sabor needy - 6 13 5 . 88 
14 | Greeis Orthodox. 22s. ikea 1 eent ape rieeeorea: 6 85 75 8, 992 
15. i Holiness Movemont. . ces. .<a paki eid ss - 1 10 276 
16 |International Bible Students..................... 16 474 170 90 
THF | Sewishipacn cou Ae ineek con cen eaten Oe 19 1,935 1,207 59, 736 
ES |arther an... shes ssn el de wena pee ae See 76 7,949 969 8,261 
19"| Mennonite. (ine sHutterite)).. pees. ae oot 2 1 - 8 
BO | MOIR OR Ns fic) eeca les Cede weak ane dn ede ae - 42 51 49 
ALS Noweligion.> sche. va ena ee onChe oP Soe eats oh 30 342 128 1,621 
CON RASAN Ts esd Pea Ae seed Shook ns eee eth ote Se ae - ~ - 38 
20 |Pentecostals «tence cook isle eo cebiat < ok cere 188 637 1,767 1,214 
24. Plymouth Brethrenis...5.00 4.0m tebe sa co ate oe 2 83 43 509 
ZO PLOSOYCCLIAN wacttns ee cone toe evel sie era ie wee a a 14, 813 48,960 16, 260 59, 532 
Be | Protectant. c.t cee pees Pee ne 20 372 143 11,279 
fed | Reon CMC NONE sac as Ponds ante civate nt eietee chat 39,105 162,754 188, 098 2,463,160 
28; (Salvation Arn ye... «.c.04.Ge eee se cb eee eee 162 2,665 946 1,135 
PO: Unitarian, «cic: en oeeeat ee eae 17 72 28 792 
30| United: Brethrenin,- Christ, ccc, .sfonasncie san ot - 2 12 8 
81 | United Church... ........... 0... se eeee seen ee ees 21,979 110, 548 61,176 88, 253 
321, |Alliother Cyarlous) sama. meee tran er mecterar is 31 1,053 496 1,836 
33 I NOt IVER Sly ts 9555 Soe te eee eee 6 458 128 2,025 


Totals, Population................. 88, 038 512, 846 408,219 25874, 255 
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Provinces, Census of 1931. 


Ontario. | Manitoba. Saskat- Alberta. British . Yukon. Northwest Canada. |No. 


chewan Columbia. Territories. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

2,353 897 3,381 4,213 1, 786 1 - 16, 026 1 
764, 130 128,385 126, 837 112,979 205, 047 2,299 3,352 | 1,635,615 2 
171,305 13, 483 22,613 30,496 23,395 44 18 443,341 3 

7,640 675 1,099 1,192 1,677 = - 13,472 4 

110 33 88 366 15,074 35 ~ 15,784 5 

1,364 102 77 136 377 - 1 2,138 6 

4,302 367 |: 1,098 2,315 875 6 182 11,527 7 

6,957 1,797 1,039 2,075 5,418 14 2 18, 436 8 

8,359 1,136 1,601 1,251 358 = 1 15,811 9 

1,590 760 1,231 1,728 17,548 - - 24,087 | 10 

7 131 7,956 786 6, 033 = a 14,9138 |; 1 

17, 225 307 2,034 2,183 85 - 1 22,213 | 12 
1,602 66 212 200 281 = 1 2,424 | 13 

16,387 15,774 31,126 26,427 3,274 ; 8 5 102,389 | 14 
3,185 94 539 252 79 = - 4,436 | 15 

4,486 2,316 3,152 1,252 1,596 - - 13,552 | 16 

62,094 19,193 5,047 3,663 2, 666 2 2 155,614 | 17 
97,022 46,892 113, 676 82,411 36, 635 239 64 394,194 | 18 
17,661 30,352 31,338 8,289 1,085 - - 88,736 | 19 

6, 184 228 1,607 13, 185 655 3 1 22,005 | 20 

3,418 2,629 2,504 2,188 7,855 45 311 21,071 | 21 

1,625 390 1,150 496 69 33 1,207 |" 5,008 | 22 

8,152 3,441 4,970 3, 655 2,207 = = 26,301 | 23 

3,186 | - 591 432 528 1,608 1 - 6,983 | 24 
450, 664 55,720 67,954. 72,069 84, 183 432 141 870,728 | 25 

3, 286 1,479 1,734 1,931 2,653 38 361 23,296 | 26 
744,740 189, 693 233,979 168, 408 90, 852 667 3,932 | 4,285,388 | 27 

16,701 2,266 2,015 2,024 2,801 = 1 30,716 | 28 

1,244 1,178 328 294 | - 491 - 1 4,445 | 29 

1,369 23 65 124 44 ~ - 1,647) 30 
973,768 176, 240 243,399 176,816 164,750 352 94 | 2,017,375 | 31 

24,829 2,973 6,451 6, 700 6,670 2 37 51,078 | 32 

4,738 528 1,053 1,023 6, 066 9 8 16,042 | 33 

3,431,683 700,139 921, 785 731, 605 694, 263 4,230 9,723 | 10,376,786 
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25.—Religions of the People 


In 1931, for the first time in the history of the Dominion Census, the religions of 
the people were cross-classified according to racial origin. The results, for Canada 
as a whole, are shown in Table 25. 

It is seen from the information there given that in Canada the Anglican, the 
Baptist, the Presbyterian and the United Church of Canada derive the great pro- 
portion of their support from the British races. More than 61 p.c. of those of 
British race are members either of the United Church of Canada or are Anglicans.. 

Tke Roman Catholic Church not only derives very strong support from the 
French Canadians of Quebec province, where 91-42 p.c. of the population are mem- 
bers of that Church, but also from other continental European races. For instance, 
such important racial elements in the Canadian population as the Ukrainian, the 
Polish and even the German have nearly 70 p.c., over 85 p.c. and nearly 23 p.c. 
of their respective populations reported as Roman Catholic, while such lesser elements, 
as the Austrian, the Hungarian and the Yugoslavic have over 67 p.c., over 72 p.c. 
and 76 p.c., respectively, members of the same religion. The Russian element, 
which ranks between these two groups in numbers, has over 28 p.c. of its people 
Roman Catholic. 

Among the Protestant denominations of the continental European races, the 
Lutheran ranks very high among the German, the Norwegian, the Swedish and the 
Finnish elements. 


Breth- | Con- Church Evan- 
Total Ad- ren and |fucian|cy,.i.| Of _ | Chris-|gelical] Greek 
No.| Racial Origin. Popu- | vent- | Anglican.|Baptist.} United | and tan Christ} tian | Asso-] Orth- 
lation. ist. Breth- | Bud- *| Dis- |Science} cia- | odox. 
ren. |dhist. ciples. tion. 
1 |British Races.. 5,381,071) 8,551) 1,508,948} 367,071) 12,540 49) 8,536] 13,001] 16,307] 6,198 164 
2 English........-| 2,741,419] 5,392) 1,127,751) 237,753 6, 224 32} 4,634| 7,451) 9,661) 3,804 100 
3 DUST A decors er20s re 1,230,808} 1,468 216,794) 50,305 2,530 3| 1,477) 2,228) 2,666} 1,114 35 
4 Scottishs..5..k. 1,346,350] 1,566 LS 7aeiser( 2.240 3, 664 13} 2,320} 3,164} 3,698] 1,229 29 
5 OGRE econ) 62,494 125 21,685 6,778 122 il 105 158 282 51 ~ 
6 |Continental 
European 
Races... .- A100, 2421 7,040 88,290! 65,490] - 2,552 21] 2,259) 2,675} 2,056/15,957| 99,154 
7 French..........| 2,927,990 390 apd sa 5) 7,930 235 2 205 233 278 327 50 
8 | Austrian, n. @.8. 48, 639 196 al one 28 - 4 3 37 48) 4,841 
9 Beleianes..3-k5 27,585 6 796 149 3 - 8 3 3 1 2 
10 | Czech and - 
Slovaler.cet. 30,401 17 455), 215 4 Ol Wee 2 9} 255 828 
114), Danish =. bs 34,118 148 3,148 919 45 1 55 81 99 20 12 
12 Dutch. eee 148, 962 483 16,270), “13),029 O54), | = 785 865 332 364 15 
13 HMinnish*®. 3. 2s) 43, 885 17 661 175 10 2 5 4 9 22 120 
14 Geran: ©. 5.4 473,544| 2,674 26,878] 28,049 1,430 ) 681} 1,090 866/13, 441 427 
15 Grok 26s. 9,444 2 1,031 88 2 - 2 - - 4) 6,127 
16 ebro ws aecca 156, 726 if 255 131 1 - 4 6 19 4 73 
17 Hungarian...... 40, 582 59 310 737 - 1 21 _ 8 181 342 
18 Icelandic........ 19,382 35 619 87 4 = 5 3 29 By, 5 
19 Uteliane’. 0. £.. 98,173 18 1,496 263 De = 44 15 16 117 18 
20 Norwegian...... 93 , 248 304 3,648 1,490 19 - 107 167 133 150 18 
21 Polish Mees. oct. 145,503 194 1,285 1,812 16 - 8 16 24 187} 5,570 
22 Roumanian..... 29,056 230 600 438 3 1 52 2 14 86} 12,192 
23 Russian....sc 4. 88,148] 1,435 1,544 3,592 120 - 131 33 20 333] 8,965 
24 Swedish........ 81,306 322 4,448 4,061 51 - 103 119 142 34 12 
25 Ukrainian....... 220 lle 769 755 1,262 2 1 23 24 6 344| 55,386 
26; Yugoslavic...... 16,174 34 180 75 - 2 10 - - 26| 2,484 
20 Other. 5...5..45- 15, 268 5 825 cont hl eee 1 - 1 9 12 1 Ls66¢ 
28 |Asiatic Races..... 84,548 11 4,545 526 8139, 801 463 avi 15 30} 3,046 
29 Chinese. .....-.. 46,519 7 1,329 228 3}24, 698 304 30 12 27 18 
30 | Japanese........ 23 , 342 3 1,298 200 3/15, 090 155 ~ 3 - 1 
SIP lO there. ae 14, 687 1 1,918 98 2 18 4 i - Bi 3,024 
32 |Indian and 
Fiskimo....5.5 128, 890 51 33,939 1,535 9 - 247 4 3 6 - 
TBSP NIG. 5 5 Som sn as 19,456 50 3,411 8,024 1 ~ 7 34 28 - - 
34 | Various and 
Unspecified... 9,579 7 1,487 695 9 - ales 60 PAT 22 25 
Canada...... 10,376,786 16,026! 1,635,615! 443,341| 15,119/39,871/11,527! 15,811! 18, 436|22, 213\102, 389 
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Classified by Racial Origin, 1931. 


Int. { 

Bible Luth- | Men-| Mor-} No | Pen- | Pres- | Prot- | Roman | Salva-| United | Not 
Stud- |Jewish.} eran. | non- |mon.| Re- | te- by- Jestant.|Catholic.| tion | Church. |Other.| Stated|No. 
ents. ite. ligion.|costal.|terian. Army. 


9,250 57| 14,448} 2,863/17, 030/10, 184/18, 179/802, 619] 16,833} 691,459} 27,468)1, 781,532) 47,917] 4,872) 1 

5, 285 41] 8,531) 1,763}11,122) 5,500) 9,637/195,345) 10,764] 177,634] 19,823] 863,087) 27,322) 2,759) 2 

1,763 7| 3,081) 618} 2,509) 2,013) 4,410)141,327} 2,191] 384,748) 3,086) 395,366) 10,252 817; 3 

2,072 7| 2,636] 449) 2,957) 2,483) 3,920/460,115|} 3,713] 126,486) 4,276); 500,778) 9,599) 1,223) 4 

130 2 200 33} 442) 188} 212) 5,828 165 2,591 283} 22,301 744 73/5 

4, 236|155,557| 379,527/85, 828] 4,879] 6,710] 7,764] 63,115) 5,402/3,515,337) 2,596) 201,554] 32,563) 2,374) 6 

224 4| 1,977) 243} 407) 821) 513) 10,074 981)2, 849, 096 512) 28,701; 1,193) 1,279) 7 

91 6} 5,924) 452 15) 121 73 775 66] 32,783 19 1,550 218 45, 8 

13 1 119 fi 9 75 26 516 40| 24,6738 13 1,066 43 13) 9 

12 dy) 1,606 8 6} = 265 48 591 292) 24,266 10 1,260 116 38] 10 

52 —| 18,910) 156; 1,159) 211) 145) 1,734 172 1,197 94 5,535 177 48) 11 

409 2} 3,692/37,555) 516} + 539] 676} 11,032 341 8, 892 575} 47,799) 4,128 104| 12 

18 1) 38,742 1 11; 496 33 927 168 561 19 eel 101 71) 13 

1,012 24) 147, 290/34, 687) 1,582) 1,008] 2,855} 20,789] 1,074] 107,940 703} 73,086} 5,665 284} 14 

17 = 42 = = 15 1 143 20 1,628 6 289 11 20) 15 

1/155, 351 66 11 - 112 1 127 53 292 1 176 28 7| 16 

61 = 2,171 2 6 40} © 210) 4,187 449) 29,425 21 1,702 634 15| 17 

51 1) 14,972 7 85 80 47 390 30 172 26 1,624} 1,134 44) 18 

16 4 119 18 32 99| 690 955 164} 91,742 56 2,026 113 29| 19 

284 -| 68,665 44; 281) 267) 981) 2,664 203 2,094 161) 11,089 404 75| 20 

534 59} 6,815} 134 7} 317; 159) 1,026 181} 124,252 37 2,030 748 92| 21 
37 Liters 957 4 18 51] 101 400 109; = 11,487 8 1,034 258 13} 22. 

124 89} 12,719/12, 084 41; 490) 255) 1,209 246] 24,874 128 3,799] 15, 838 78) 23 

245 1} 50,678 14; 671) 394) 765) 3,205 336 ies 144; 12,295} 1,290 65| 24 

1,003 = 1,180} 385 20) 1,215) 105) 1,828 369} 156,315 44 3, 667 359 56| 25 

= 39 if 1 39 61 185 53} 12,298 2 246 60 13] 26 

27 2} 1,400 9 12 55 19 403 55 9,494 17 869 45 15| 27 

20 = 15 9] 3,452 13} 2,747 84 7,586 72| 10,502) 3,281) 8,229; 28 

15 = 17 fa — | 3,238 7 2,289 56 803 34 4,638 648) 8,123) 29 

5 = 3 = = 186 2 134 10 292 27 5, 268 591 71) 30 

= = - 36 15 9 28 4 324 18 6,491 11 596] 2,042 35} 31 

5 = 57 2 13} 611) 112| 1,022 529] 67,201 421} 16,955) 6,008 160} 32 

27 = 27 5 44 40 65 364 159 1,272 96 4,174) 1,512 16} 33 

14 = 79 23 30 74 68 861 289 2,533 63 2,658 139 391} 34 


13, 552'155, 614 394, 194'88, 736'22, 005'21, 071'26, 301'870, 728! 23, 296'4, 285, 388° 30, 716'2,017,375' 91,420' 16,042 


Section 7.—Birthplaces. 


The birthplaces of the population of Canada, as at each of the seven censuses, 
are shown by Canadian born, Pritish born, and foreign born, (United States born 
and other foreign born) in Table 26. The table shows that, in 1871, 97-28 p.e. 
of the population was born under the British flag, while, sixty years later, the per- 
centage had declined to 89-18. The proportion of Canadian born increased steadily 
until the opening of the century, but has declined as a result of the increase of 
immigration after 1900. The Census of 1931 shows declines in the proportions of 
British born and United States born as compared with 1921 but a substantial 
increase in the percentage of ‘‘other foreign born’. The proportion of Canadian 
born has remained practically unchanged. 

Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of the United States-born popula- 
tion from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921, and the subsequent decline to 
3-32 p.c. in 1931. Other foreign born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.c. 
in 1911, declined to 5-87 p.c. of the total population by 1921 but, as already noted, 
increased substantially to 7-50 p.c. by 1931. 
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26.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, According to the Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Foreign Born. Percentages of Total Population. 
Y Canadian| British Born Born ride oe Foreign Born. 
_ Born. Born.! in in other P Canadian| British : 

: : tion, United Other 

United | Foreign orn. Born. : 
States. {Countries States | Foreign 
x . : Born. Born. 

No No No No. No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1871....] 2,894,591} 496,5022 64,447 30,221] 3,485,761 83-042 14-242 1-85 0-87 
1881....] 3, 721,826 478,615 Whale 46,616} 4,324,810 86-06 11-07 1-80 1-08 
1891....| 4,189,368 490,573 80,915 72,383) 4,833, 239 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901....| 4,671,815 421,051 127,899 150,500) 5,371,315 86-98 7-84 2-38 2-80 
1911....| 5,619, 682 834, 229 303, 680 449,052) 7,206,643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921....] 6,832,224) 1,065,448 374,022 516, 255| 8,787,949 77-75 12-12 4-25 5-87 
1931....] 8,069,261] 1,184,830} 344,574)  778,121]10,376,786] 77-76 11-42 3-32 7:50 


Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. ?Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


The birthplaces of the 1931 population are indicated by sex in Table 27, for the 
various provinces and territories. In the Maritime Provinces, the population is 
shown by the census to be about 93 p.c. native born, and in Quebec about 91 p.c. 
In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 77 p.c., in Manitoba to about 
66 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 65 p.c., in Alberta to about 58 p.c., and in British 
Columbia to about 54 p.c. The general tendency over the past decade has been 
for the proportion of the native-born population to remain stationary or show a 
slight decrease in Eastern Canada, but in Western Canada increases are everywhere 
shown; thus, the percentages in 1921 were: Maritime Provinces 93, Quebec 92, 
Ontario 78, Manitoba 64, Saskatchewan 60, Alberta 54 and British Columbia 
about 50. The proportion of foreign born has naturally decreased in the western 
provinces as a result of the limited immigration of recent years. 

About 44 p.c. of the total British-born population is in Ontario, but the greatest 
proportion of British-born population in any one province is in British Columbia, 
viz., 27 p.c., which compares with 31 p.c. for 1921. The foreign-born element reaches 
its maximum percentage in the rapidly growing provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, where it constitutes about 24 p.c. and 27 p.c. of the respective populations 
as compared with 26 p.c. and 30 p.c. respectively for 1921. 


27.—Population Classified by Sex and Nativity, by Provinces and Territories, 
1931, with Totals for 1911 and 1921. 


Totals. Canadian Born. British Born. Foreign Born, 
Province or | es | 
Territory. Male. Female. id Male. Female. | Male. a Male. {Ee 
P-Melslande: 2s 45,392 42,646 88, 038 43,907 41,344 615 545 870 757 
Nova Scotia.... 263, 104 249,742 512,846 240,695 230,354} 14,003) 13,065 8,406 6,323 
New Brunswick 208, 620 199,599 408, 219 195, 908 187,910 6, 732 5,980 5,980 5,709 
Quebec......... 1,447,124] 1,427,131) 2,874,255) 1,311,893] 1,310,619] 56,248] 54,578] 78,983) 61,934 
Ontarioeee ne 1,748,844] 1,682,839) 3,481,683] 1,311,792) 1,315,606) 273,129] 253,441) 168,923] 113,792 
Manitoba....... 368, 065 332,074 700, 139 235, 960 227,590) 58,434] 47,717] 73,671) 56,767 
Saskatchewan.. 499, 935 421,850 921, 785 314, 266 288,974) 58,118] 42,883) 127,551] 89,993 
Al bertace co ace 400, 199 331,406 731, 605 221207 204,660} 61,207] 47,558) 117,785) 79,188 
British Colum- 
Didier: eee 385,219} 309,044] 694,263] 194,047; 180,687] 102,209] 87,515} 88,963} 40,842 
YUukoOneee eee 2,825 1,405 4, 230 1,567 1,091 509 108 749 206 
Northwest 


Territories.... 5,214 4,509 9,723 4,759 4,425 207 29 248 55 


Canada, 1931..} 5,374,541! 5,002, 245/10,376, 786] 4,076,001) 3,993,260) 631,411] 553,419] 667,129] 455,566 
= 1921. .| 4,529,643) 4,258,306) 8,787,949] 3,443,109) 3,389,115) 567,068) 498,380) 519,466) 370,811 
e 1911. .} 3,821,995) 3,884,648) 7,206,643) 2,849,442) 2,770,240) 501,626) 332,603) 470,927) 281,805 
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The birthplaces together with the percentage increases in the decades 1901-31 
and the percentage distribution in the census years 1911-31 are shown in Table 28. 
All the nine provinces show percentage increases with the exception of Prince 


Edward Island, where the native born have decreased since 1891. 


Of the foreign 


countries, Yugoslavia shows the largest percentage increase during the last decade, 
with 779 p.c., while the United States, which has always shown an increase in former 
censuses, decreased 7-87 p.c. between 1921 and 19381. 


28.—Birthplaces and Percentage Distributions of the Populations of Canada, Censuses 
1911-31, together with Percentage Increase in each Decade, 1901-31. 


Birthplace. 


British Born. 
Canada— 


Prince Edward Island 


Anos Sea Se, 


Northwest Territories 


Not Stated 25 bode: hens 


ee 


Newfoundland........ 
New Zealand......... 
South Africa.......... 


Totals, Other British... 
Totals, British Born..... 


Foreign Born. 


PET ATIA 9. cy. acxscls Bos 


Nore—The sign (—) denotes a decrease. 


Census Years. 


1911. 


No. 


103,410 
476,210 
345, 253 
1,939, 886 


24, 235 
5,619, 682 


510, 674 
92,874 
169,391 
8,727 
2,860 
19, 708 


1921. 


No. 


101,513 
506, 823 
378, 902 
2,265,540 
2,505, 562 
351,444 
314, 830 
211,643 
167, 169 
1,751 
6,919 

20, 128 


6,832,224 


686, 663 
93,301 


Percentage Increases 


P.Cs. of Total 


Populations Born 
in Specified 
ountry. 


1931,|| 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 


804, 234 


1,025,119 


2,655 
4,491 
15,469 
903 
1,166 
1,878 
2,626 


29,188 
6,453,911 


67,502 
7,975 
1,666 
1, 689 
4,937 

10, 987 

17,619 


2,855 
3, 848 
23,103 
1, 085 
1,760 
4,270 
2,755 


39,676 


7,897,672 


57,535 
13,276 
1,005 
4,322 
7,192 
12,156 
19, 247 


by Decades. 
1901- |1911-  11921- 
1911. 1921. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 
—2-10} —1-83} —1-75]] 1-48 
7-52 6-43 0-08)| 6-61 
8-89 9-75 6-37] 4-79 
19-71 16-79 19-01}} 26-92 
15-78} 12-24) 11-54}} 30-98 
93-75 63-79 31-90] 2-98 
— | 191-11] 59-50)) 1-50 
-— | 170-63) 59-08) 1-08 
44-69 90-11 48-20), 1-22 
- | —4-00} 24-50]) 0-02 
- | —9-96} 19-55)) 0-11 
81-21 16-95) —60-69]} 0-34 
20-29) 21-58} 18-11] 77-98 
153-71] 34-46 5-42|| 7-09 
—8-61 0-46} 15-27] 1-29 
102-55) 33-70] 23-53] 2-35 
246-58 57-89 62-19]| 0-12 
199-16] 68-08} 12-77]| 0-04 
32-90} —99-55}—100-00] 0-27 
98-65} 27-47) 11-10] 11-16 
167-91 7-53] 24-87] 0-04 
317-38] —14-32] 21-41]) 0-06 
24-43} 49-35] 14-31] 0-21 
141-44} 20-16] 32-17] 0-01 
810-94} 50-94} 26-99] 0-02 
- | 127-37 6-25) 0-03 
204-29 4-91) —16-37]]| 0-04 
83-99} 35-93) 13-81] 0-41 
26-72) 22°37) 17-17] 89-56 
- | —14-77| —35-01)) 0-94 
249-78) 66-47} 28-30} 0-11 
— | —39-68] 45-97] 0-02 
-— | 155-89} 428-34] 0-02 
137-938} 45-68] 189-39}| 0-07 
- 10-64] 149-70) 0-15 
121-79 9-24] —12-94]) 0-24 
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28.—Birthplaces and Percentage Distributions of the Populations of Canada, Cen- 


suses 1911-31, together with Percentage Increase in each Decade, 1901-31.—concluded. 


Census Years. 


P.Cs. of Total 


Percentage Increases Populations Born 


by Decades. in Specified 
Birthplace. Country. 
1901- 1911- 1921- 

1911. 1921. 1931. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1911. ; 1921. | 1931. 
No. No. No. pc. p.c. p.c p.c. | p.c p.c. 

Foreign Born—con. 

Europe—con. 
Gerimangengeee «ee. 39,577 25, 266 39,163)) 44-97] —36-16} 55-00) 0-55} 0-29) 0-38 
Greece. os. eta. io es 2,640 3, 769 5, 579/11, 139-44 42-77 48-02!) 0-04) 0-04) 0-05 
Hollands. gqee:<.ene 3, 808 DySae 10,736}| 889-09 53-02 84-25]} 0-05} 0-07} 0-10 
Fuh @aisyee, Aveeno eee 10, 586 7,493 28, 523 — | —29-22) 280-66) 0-15) 0-09) 0-27 
lcelandienssant et tre 7,109 6,776 5,731 17-37| —4-68] —15-42]| 0-10} 0-08) 0-06 
1 Age ae ENS alana ey 34,739 35,531 42,578|| 406-84 2-28 19-83|| 0-48! 0-40] 0-41 
Honchirarkia ee ye ern I 1 5, 704 - - - - - 0-05 
INGE Wa Vion. amen ae 20, 968 23h lea 32,679 - 10-30 41-30] 0-29) 0-26] 0-31 
Poland ep io 65,304 171, 169 - 108-15) 162-11)) 0-44) 0-74) 1-65 
Dacainoaysionteeen ree eae 18, 271 22,779 ~ 40,322 - 24-67 77-01] 0-25) 0-26) 0-39 
HUS6IA ce sie ae a « oe 89,984 101, 055 114, 406 - - 13-21 1-25] - 1-15) 2-10 
Swederncn ei ene. tte 28 , 226 27,700) - 34,415 - —1-86 24-24) 0-39) 0-32) 0-33 
Switzerland... #n2. coe - 3,479 6,076 ~ - 74-65 - | 0-04) 0-06 
Wikraine fia. oe eet. oe - Tsa7 13, 758 ~ - 21-15 ~- 0-13} 0-13 
Viuoslawias cmiecrta - 1,946 17,110 - - | 779-24 ~ 0-02) 0-16 
Others. 2 J.4.8 ec. oe 5, 285 3, 183 3,459|| 256-85] 39-77 8-67] 0-07] 0-04} 0-03 
Totals, Europe........... 404,941} 459,325) 714,462]| 222-54) 13-43) 55-55]/ 5-62] 5-23] 6-89 
Asia— 

(Clin din te peer cee 27,083 36, 924 42,037 58-91 36-34 13-85|} 0-37) 0-42) 0-40 
Ji pane More ste ee 8,425 11, 650 12,261 80-25 38-28 5-24) 0-12} 0-13) 0-12 
SViildewe: sieecee ne cee 2,907 3,879 3,953] 137-89 33-44 1-91) 0-04) 0-04} 0-04 
SEMIS See ocr pees okene< 1,861 401 921}) 421-29] —78-45) 129-68) 0-03} 0-01] 0-01 
OAC ere. brea sete 670 782 1,4386]) 135-92 16-72 8-36] 0-01) 0-01) 0-01 
Totals, Asia.............. 40,946 53, 636 60,608) 73-65| 30-99} 13-00)) 0-57) 0-61) 0-58 
Unitedistates. 0 c-ne.- 303, 680 374, 022 344,574] 137-44 23-16] —7-87|| 4-21] 4-25) 3-32 
Other countries......,..... 8, 165 3,294 3, Voll mosis 4-08] —7-38]) 0-04] 0-04} 0-03 
AEG OAT Peel ir ts Mace. ot ects 807 653 731)) 188-05} —19-08 11-94) 0-01} 0-01) 0-01 
Totals, Foreign Born..... 752,732} 890,277) 1,122,695)| 170-33) 18-27) 26-11) 10-44] 10-13] 10-82 
Grand Totals............ 7,206,643! 8,787,949'10,376, 786), 34-17} 21-94) 18-08|/100-00/100-00/100-00 


1Included with Russia. 


In Table 29 the native-born population is classified by province of residence accord- 
ing to the province of birth. The province showing the smallest emigration to 
other provinces is Quebec, with 94-28 p.c. of its native born still resident within the 
province, and therefore only 5-72 p.c. of those born within its borders living in other 
parts of Canada. Of this 5-72 p.c., 3-43 p.c. reside in the neighbouring province of 
Ontario (largely in counties along the Ottawa river and in northern Ontario). The 
next province as regards largest percentage of its native born still resident within the 
province is British Columbia with 94-13. There has commonly been a strong 
tendency for the native born of the eastern provinces to migrate to the West, although 
in more recent times Ontario has drawn a fairly large number from the West. 

Nativity of Parents.—Of the 10,376,786 persons residing in Canada in 1931 
there were 54-12 p.c. with both parents Canadian born; 18-88 p.c. with both 
parents British born; 15-99 p.c. with both parents foreign born; 6-12 p.c. with 
one parent Canadian born and one parent British born; 3-76 p.c. with one parent 
Canadian born and one foreign born and 0-97 p.c. with one parent British born and 
one parent foreign born. It is worthy of notice that 69,468 persons born outside of 
Canada but living in Canada had both parents Canadian born. This is probably 
due to persons born in the United States of Canadian-born parents. Table 30 gives 
the nativity of parents by provinces. 
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Canadian Born, by Racial Origin and Nativity of Parents.—Table 31 
gives the racial composition of the Canadian-born population classified according to 
the nativity of parents, 1931. Not counting aborigines, among whom a very high 
proportion of Canadian parentage is naturally to be found, the Canadian born of 
French origin have the largest number (2,718,318), with both parents Canadian 
born; this is in excess of the total British races under the same category, and ex- 
pressed as a percentage to total Canadian born of French origin was no less than 
95-36. Of the British races the Irish have the highest percentage with both parents 
Canadian born (66-48 p.c.). It is to be noted, however, that in the case of the 
British races there are very much higher proportions than for other races in the 
class “one parent Canadian, other British’. The Canadian born with both parents 
foreign are most numerous among those of the German and Ukrainian races but 
relatively, 7.e., on a percentage basis, they are highest among the Chinese and 
Japanese, the Finnish, the Hungarians, the Ukrainians, the Czechs and Slovaks, the 
Hebrews and the Austrians in the order named. All these have over 80 p.c. of their 
numbers with both parents foreign born; the maximum proportion is reached in the 
case of the Chinese and Japanese with 92-03 p.c. 


Third generation Canadians, or those Canadian born both of whose parents 
are Canadian born, are most numerous, absolutely, among the French, English, 
Irish, Scottish, German and Dutch respectively, and, relatively, among the Indians 
and Eskimos, the French, the Dutch, the Irish, the Scottish and the English respect- 
ively. 


Population, other than Canadian Born, by Year of Arrival.—Table 32 
shows the number of people born outside Canada by year of arrival. Of those whose 
years of arrival were given, 32 p.c. entered Canada in the ten-year period 1921-31 and 
29 p.c. in the previous decade, while nearly 39 p.c. reported a date prior to 1911. 
It may also be noted that 255,379 of all those born elsewhere than in Canada had 
been in Canada 30 years or more at the time of the Census of 1931. 


This section of the population residing in Canada in 1931 was distributed 
geographically as follows: Maritime Provinces 3-0 p.c., Quebec 10-9 p.c., Ontario 
34-9 p.c., Prairie Provinces, 47-3 p.c.; British Columbia 18-9 p.c. Of those born 
outside Canada and residing in the Maritime Provinces, 41-8 p.c. were classified as 
rural and 58-2 p.c. as urban; for Quebec, only 9-6 p.c. were rural and 90-4 p.c. were 
urban; proportions in Ontario were 27:2 p.c. and 72-8 p.c., respectively; in British 
Columbia, 41-8 p.c. were rural and 58-2 p.c. urban; in the Prairie Provinces, on the 
other hand, 60-26 p.c. were rural and 39-74 p.c. urban. Thus it is seen that while 
less than 10 p.c. of the “other than Canadian born’ in the province of Quebec were 
rural, over 60 p.c. were so classified in the Prairie Provinces. The other provinces 
fall between these extremes. 
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Section 8.—Citizenship and Naturalization. 


At the iast four decennial censuses, those of 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931, inquiry 
has been made into the citizenship of the foreign-born population. The relevant 
instructions to enumerators at the Census of 1931 were as follows:— 


“The term ‘Canadian’ should be used as descriptive of every person whose home isin the country and 
who has rights of citizenship in Canada. Every person born in Canada should be entered as ‘Canadian’ 
unless he or she has subsequently become the citizen of another country. Similarly any person born 
in the United Kingdom or in any of the British Dominions or dependencies, who has not subsequently 
become the citizen of another country, and who is now permanently domiciled* in Canada, should be entered 
as ‘Canadian’. Similarly also, any person born in the United States, France, Germany or any other 
foreign country, but whose home is now in Canada, and who has become a naturalized citizen of Canada, 
should be entered as ‘Canadian’. 

“‘An alien person should be classed . . . as of the nationality or citizenship of the country to which he or 
she professes to owe allegiance. 

““A married woman is to be reported as of the same citizenship as her husband. 

‘A foreign-born child under 21 years of age is to be reported as of the same citizenship as the parents. 

“The law of Canada relating to nationality is contained in the Immigration Act, (Chapter 93, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927) under which a ‘Canadian’ by nationality is defined as— 

““(T) A person born in Canada who has not become an alien; 

“(II) A British subject who has Canadian domicile;* 

“‘(TIT) A person naturalized under the laws of Canada who has not subsequently become an alien or 
lost Canadian domicile.* 

‘* . . Following the participation of Canada in the Treaty of Versailles and in membership of the League 
of Nations, Canadian nationality was defined by Act of Parliament (‘An Act to define Canadian Nationals 
and to provide for the Renunciation of Canadian Nationality’, Chapter 21, Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927), as ineluding:— 

““(a) any British subject who is a Canadian citizen within the meaning of the Immigration Act, 
Chapter 27 of the Statutes of 1910 as heretofore amended. 
*“(b) the wife of any such person; 


““(@) anv person born out of Canada, whose father was a Canadian National at the time of that 
person’s birth, or with regard to persons born before the passing of this Act, any person whose 
father at the time of such birth possessed all the qualifications of a Canadian National as defined 
in this Act. ; 


“In connection with the last paragraph it should be noted that a child of Canadian parents domiciled 
in a foreign country retains Canadian nationality up to the age of 21 years, and should he become domiciled* 
in Canada prior to that age does not require to be naturalized. : 


“Tt is proper to use the term ‘Canadian’ . .  . when the information furnished by the indi- 
vidual conforms to the foregoing definitions and explanations.” 


Table 33 deals with the citizenship of the Canadian born, the British born and 
the foreign born of the population residing in Canada at the date of the Census 
of 1931. As regards the total (8,069,261) native-born population, 8,052,459 
were “Canadian Nationals” and were made up of 8,051,142 persons with uninter- 
rupted citizenship and 1,317 naturalized repatriates. Of the total native born 
resident in Canada at the date of the census, 16,802 were aliens owing their allegiance 
to some foreign country—in the case of females usually as a result of marriage. 
The table also shows that of this number (16,802) of Canadians of alien nationality, 
5,991 owed allegiance to various European countries, 286 to Asiatic countries and 
10,477 to the United States. 


The second part of the table shows that of the total number (1,184,830) of 
British born in Canada on June 1, 1931, all were not ‘‘Canadian Nationals” within 


the meaning of the Immigration Act already quoted, there being 135,426 who had 


*Canadian domicile can only be acquired for the purposes of the Immigration Act by a person having 
his domicile for at least five years in Canada after having been landed therein. 
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not acquired domicile and who were liable to certain disabilities. Many of these 
however may exercise the rights of citizenship in Canada as provided by Sec. 4 of 
The Dominion Franchise Act (c. 51 of the Statutes of 1934). 


The nationality of the foreign-born population is classified according to their 
country of birth. The third part of the table shows that in a large measure persons 
of foreign birth have either become Canadian subjects or have retained allegiance 
to the country of their birth. While this is generally true, yet in some instances the 
country of birth of the European population does not indicate their nationality. 
For example, of the total number of persons (17,033) born in Belgium 8,465 were of 
Canadian nationality, while of the remainder (8,656) claiming Belgian nationality 
only 8,258 were born in Belgium, leaving 259 born in contiguous countries—France, 
Germany, or Holland, while 114 were born in the United States. 


33.—Citizenship of Native Born, British Born and Foreign Born Residents in Canada 
in 1931, by Sex, According to Country of Allegiance. 


NATIVE BORN. BRITISH BORN. 
Nationality. —_ — ——_———- Nationality. a 
Total. Male. | Female. Total. Male. { Female. 
Canadian-born nation- British born, Cana- 
als—Totals........ 8,052, 45914, 074, 715|3, 977, 744 dian nationals....]1,044,791] 556,043} 488,748 
With uninterrupted By domicile....... 1,042,781} 555,062} 487,719 
citizenship........ 8,051, 142/4, 074, 053/3, 977, 089 By repatriationand 
Repatriated and na- naturalization. 2,010 981 1,029 
turalized "ns: 1,317 662 655)| British born without 
Canadian-born aliens acquired domicile.| 135,426] 74,687) 60,7389 
(by renunciation or 
marriage)... ...2% 16, 802 1,286 15,516) British-born aliens (by 
: renunciation or 
Owing allegiance to:- Marriage) > ye: 4,613 681 3,932 
European countries 5,991 92 §, 899 
AMUSED. ccsccant, 331 7 3241) Owing allegiance to:- 
Belsium > .....; 208 4 204 European countries 1, 625 154 1,471 
Czechoslovakia. 74 2 72 Austria mene: I2% 30 2 28 
Denmark... ..... 187 5 182 Belgium®...<.c+ 88 7 81 
Wensand 2 acres 125 7 118 Czechoslovakia. 9 1 8 
Hrance........ +s 378 2 376 Denmark....... 17H 7 164 
Germany....... 390 8 382 Finland. 5-5. 18 4 14 
Greece.......... 71 - 71 Branco site . 2 96 11 85 
Holland’. é...00. + 130 - 130 Germany....... 146 19 127 
Hungary 80 6 74 Greece.......... 34 2 32 
Beelang.. ke 17 3 14 Hollands. 137 12 125 
Abel yorker ee. 763 4 759 Flneany: pee 18 17 
Lithuania....... 15 - 15 Heelan dea. ares 4 - 4 
Norway......... 197 3 194 GANT sc. Stctetat Se 157 12 145 
POlORG 6, os 5.5 oo 1, 286 17 1,269 Prthiuantay. ss. 29 9 20 
Roumania....... 395 1 394 Norway......... 109 9 100 
UAT ETS CS ae 712 10 702 molandsse) nice 90 13 77 
Sweden......... 240 2 238 Roumania....... 33 31 
Switzerland..... 17 3 114 SSL Pop a 364 19 145 
Ukraine .). 22... 155 - 155 Sweden......... 133 6 127 
Yugoslavia...... 51 3 48 Switzerland..... 100 8 92 
OE ort. ste 69 5 64 Ulkrame. te te 13 3 10 
E Yugoslavia...... 8 3 5 
Asiatic countries... 286 20 266 Othery... nee 38 4 34 
3 SUK CF i fee 137 10 127 
ER SF eee eee 84 7 a Asiatic countries... 32 6 26 
OENCT. eae. ha: 65 3 62 1PObU enema te ate 23 ii 18 
JAPAN eee 2 - 2 
United States..... 10,477 1,170 9,307 Onn otre.cnteatcr 7 1 6 
United States..... 2,914 506 2,408 
Other countries.... 48 4 44 Other countries.... 49 15 27 
Totals, Totals 


otals 
Canadian Born. . ./8,069,261/4, 076, 001/3, 993, 260 British Born....... 1,184,830) 631,411) 553,419 


{ 
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33.—Citizenship of Native Born, British Born and Foreign Born Residents in Canada 
in 1931, by Sex, According to Country of Allegiance—concluded 


FOREIGN BORN. 


Nationality. Sta ack European 
Total.t acs 


Total. | Male. |Female.|| Total. | Male. |Female.|) Total.{ Male. |Female. 


—_——._$ —— — —. 


Born in Asia. United States Born. 


Canadian nationals| 614,971} 351,013] 197,043) 153,970] 12,119] 7,826}  4,293]249,595! 118,104] 131,491 


Aliens eT at 507,724|| 363,449] 241,140] 122,309] 48,489] 44,349] 4,140l| 94,979! 57,036| 37,943 
uropean 
nationalities...| 363,754|| 358,198| 238,366] 119,832 330] 179 . 151 4,8221 1,991] 2,831 
Austria.......... 12,690] 12,564] 8,525] 4,039 3 1 a] 121 41 80 
Belgium......... 8,656] 8,539] 5,091] 3,448 at t se 114 48 66 
Czechoslovakia.. 18,409]} 18,263) 14,196 4,067 3 2 1 142 65 77 
Denmark........ 11,920} 11,663] 8,482] 3,181 12 a 5|| 238 89 149 
Finland.......... 21,539] 21,303] 13,644] 7,659 2 1 1 234 109 125 
France.......... 5,711 5,373] 3,062) 2,311 25 15 10 110 42 68 
Germany........ 22,229]| 21,646] 14,385| 7,261 11 6 5 545 237 308 
Greece.......... . 2,090) 2,013] 1,593 420 45 30 15 31 16 15 
Holland......... 7,002/| 6,862) 4,509] 2,353 17 10 ai 104 43 61 
Hungary........ 21,918]| 21,729] 15,026] 6,703 = e c 187 75 112 
Iceland.......... 472 450 11 239 S a - 29 9 13 
alone. A. 88/8 16,167] 15,820] 10,771] 5,049 3 9 1 297 118 179 
Lithuania........ 4,154|1 4,105] 2,764) 1,341 1 1 # 47 25 92 
Norway........- 14,023]] 13,297} 10,008] 3,289 7 4 3) 716 317 399 
Polisi. f6/28500: 90,335] 89,796] 58,047] 31,749 13 4 g| 514 233 281 
Roumania....... 17,044]| 16,883] 11,233] 5,650 13 8 5 144 50 94 
aS SS heels 46,530|| 45,728) 25,361) 20,367) 149 73 761 620 230 390 
Sweden.......... 13,951} 13,505] 10,566] 2,939 9 1 1) 442 159 283 
Switzerland..... 3,667 3,592| 2,539] 1,053 3 1 9 62 23 39 
Ukraine......... 9,172] 9,129] 6,139} 2,990 8 5 3 34 16 18 
Yugoslavia...... 13,932) 13,847] 10,704] 3,143 8 5 3 72 37 35 
co) See 2,150) 2,091] 1,510 581 5 3 D) 26 9 17 
Asiatic 
nationalities...| 48,072 63 18 45|| 47,935| 44,047| 3,888) 64 27 37 
Gar Cage 2 38,993 93 4 19] 38,949] 38,135 814 15 6 9 
ead gics..,. 7,680 3 1 9 7,653] 5,143] 2,510 92 9 13 
Others: ......- 1,399 37 13 24 1,333] 769 5641 . 27 12 15 
United States..... 94,9841 4,726] 2,447] 2,279 102 53 49|| 90,069] 55,009] 35,060 
Other nationalities. 914| 462 309 153 122 70 52 24 9 15 
Totals, 


Foreign Born. |1,122, 695) 714,462) 438,183’ 276,279! 60,608! 52,175 8, 43311844, 574' 175,140) 169,434 


1This column includes foreign-born persons born in places other than continental Europe, Asia or the 
United States. 


The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada 
numbered 1,122,695 in 1931 as compared with 890,277 in 1921, 752,732 in 1911 
and 278,449 in 1901; among these the naturalized numbered 614,971 in 1931, 
514,179 in 1921, 344,557 in 1911 and 153,908 in 1901, or 54-78 p.c., 57-75 p.c., 
45-77 p.c. and 55-27 p.c. respectively. Alien residents in Canada showed an 
absolute decline between 1911 and 1921 of from 408,175 to 376,098, 2.e., from 5-66 
p.c. of the population to 4-28 p.c. Between 1921 and 1931, they increased to 
507,724, or 4-89 p.c. of the 1931 population. Among the foreign-born residents of 
Canada, the United States born exceed those born in any other country, although by 
continental groups the Europeans are more numerous. Between 1921 and 1931 the 
U.S. born declined from 374,022 to 344,574, but there was a substantial net increase 
in the total foreign born due to the large increase of Europeans. On the other 
hand, the percentage of the U.S. born who are naturalized to total U.S. born has 
increased from 63-63 in 1921 to 72-44 in 1931, whereas the percentage of continental 
Europeans who are naturalized has fallen from 57-88 in 1921 to 49-13 in 1931. 

Table 34 gives details of the naturalized and alien persons among the foreign- 
born residents of Canada. The table is divided into pre-war and post-war sections 
and, while the general totals are comparable throughout the thirty years, the indi- 
vidual totals for those European countries whose boundaries underwent change 
following the War are not comparable as between the 1901-11 and 1921-31 periods. 
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34.—Numbers and Percentages of Naturalized and Alien Persons Among the Foreign 


Born Residents of Canada, by Countries of Birth, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Country of Birth. 


Norway and Sweden....... 
Roumania and Bulgaria.... 


Turkey and Syria.......... 
United States.............. 


Continent 


or 
Country of Birth. 


See ee 


Ditleatiatr create. 


Ce ee 


U eran: rece ate bdr he en's 


PRE-WAR PERIOD. 


1901. 1911. 
Total Total 
Foreign] Naturalized. Alien. Foreign | Naturalized. Alien. 
Born. Born. 
No. No. p.Cee) ONoOseta pie No. No | ip.c3.]) (No. bees 
28,407} 9,320] 32-81] 19,087) 67-19!) 121,430) 60,949] 50-19] 60,481] 49-81 
2,280} 1,296) 56-84 984] 43-16 7,975} 3,265} 40-94) 4,710) 59-06 
17,043 668} 3-92) 16,375) 96-08) 27,083) 2,578] 9-52] 24,505) 90-48 
2,075} 1,301) 62-70 774| 37-30 4,937] 2,359) 47-78) 2,578) 52-22 
7,944] 4,975) 62-63] 2,969] 37-37) 17,619] 8,911] 50-58! 8, 708] 49-42 
27,300] 20,883] 76-49] -6,417| 23-51! 39,577] 23,283] 58-83] 16,294] 41-17 
213 95| 44-60 118] 55-40 2,640 476] 18-03] 2,164] 81-97 
385 198} 51-43 187). 48-57 3,808} 1,128] 29-62] 2,680] 70-38 
6,057} 4,013] 66-25) 2,044} 33-75 7,109} 5,864] 82-49] 1,245) 17-51 
6,854] 1,692) 24-69} 5,162] 75-31) 34,739) 6,900] 19-86) 27,839] 80-14 
4,674 1,062] 22-72) 3,612) 77-28 8,425) 1,898) 22-53) 6,527| 77-47 
10, 256 6,094) 59-42) 4,162} 40-58 49,194) 21,891) 44-50) 27,303) 55-50 
1,066 378) 35-46 688} 64-54 9,657) 3,755] 38-88] 5,902] 61-12 
31,231} 11,394] 36-48] 19,837] 63-52) 100,971) 48,887] 43-46] 57,084] 56-54 
1,579 481} 30-46] 1,098] 69-54 4,768] 1,889] 39-62} 2,879] 60-38 
127,899] 87,049] 68-06} 40,850) 31-94!) 303,680]/152,308) 50-15)151,372] 49-85 
3,186} 3,009) 94-44 177] 5-56 9,120] 3,216] 35-26) 5,904] 64-74 


——_ 


Coes 153,998) 55-27/124,541) 44-73) 752, 732)344,557| 45-77 408,175 54-23 
POST-WAR PERIOD. 
1921. 1931. 
Total Total 
Foreign} Naturalized. Alien. Foreign | Naturalized. Alien. 
Born. Born. 
No. No. D.C. |p INO; No. No. s|/ipie: NG. t- p.cs 
459,325] 265,865) 57-88/193, 460 714, 462|351,.013] 49-13/363,449| 50-87 
57,535| 34,171] 59-39) 23,364 37,391) 22,409} 59-93] 14,982] 40-07 
13,276 5,586} 42-08] 7,690 17,033} 8,465) 49-70) 8,568) 50-30 
1,005 225) 22-39 780 1,467 699) 47-65 768} 52-35 
4,322 2,408] 55-71) 1,914 22,835] 4,566! 20-00] 18,269] 80-00 
7,192 4,052} 56-34} 3,140 17,217} 5,374] 31-21] 11,843] 68-79 
12,156} 5,558) 45-72) 6,598 30,354] 8,695] 28-65] 21,659] 71-35 
19,247) 10,615) 55-15] 8,632 16,756} 11,082] 66-14] 5,674] 33-86 
25,266] 16,649] 65-89} 8,617 39,163} 18,437] 47-08] 20,726] 52-92 
3,769 1,105] 29-32] 2,664 5,579] 3,500) 62-74] 2,079] 37-26 
5, 827 2,820} 48-40] 3,007 10,736} 3,957) 36-86] 6,779] 63-14 
7,493 5,419] 72-32} 2,074 28,523] 6,393} 22-41] 22,130] 77-59 
6,776 5,852} 86-36 924 5,731] 5,221) 91-10 510} 8-90 
35,531} 10,739) 30-22] 24,792 42,578) 26,744] 62-81] 15,834] 37-19 
23,127| 16,570) 71-65) 6,557 382,679] 18,466) 56-51) 14,213] 43-49 
65,304} 38,461) 58-90) 26,843 171,169} 80,235] 46-87) 90,934) 53-13 
22,779| 138,785] 60-52) 8,994 40,322] 23,311] 57-81] 17,011] 42-19 
101,055} 63,058] 62-40} 37,997 114,406] 67,521) 59-02] 46,885) 40-98 
27,700} 18,679) 67-43} 9,021 34,415} 20,565) 59-76] 13,850} 40-24 
3,479 1,876] 53-92) 1,603 6,076) 2,513] 41-36] 3,563] 58-64 
Ute 6,216] 54-73) 5,141 13,759| 6,145] 44-66] 7,614] 55-34 
1,946 655| 33-66] 1,291 17,110} 3,370} 19-70] 13,740} 80-30 
3, 183 1,366] 42-92] 1,817 9,163] 3,345) 36-51} 5,818) 63-49 
53, 636 8,509) 15-86} 45, 127 60,608} 12,119] 20-00} 48,489) 80-00 
36, 924 1,766] 4-78] 35,158 42,037} 2,946] 7-01} 39,091] 92-99 
11,650] 3,902} 33-49) 7,748 12,261] 4,576] 37-32] 7,685] 62-68 
3,879 2,265) 58-39) 1,614 3,953] 2,928] 74-07) 1,025) 25-93 
401 187| 46°63 214 921 660] 71-66 261) 28-34 
782 389] 49-74 393 1,436] 1,009] 70-26 427) 29-74 
374,022] 237,993) 63-63/136, 029 344,574/249,595| 72-44) 94,979] 27-56 
3,294 1,812} 55-01) 1,482 3,051] 2,244! 73-55 807| 26-45 
890,277) 514,179) 57-75/376,098) 42-25)/1,122, 695/614, 971| 54-78|507,724| 45-22 
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Section 9.—Language Spoken and Mother Tongue. 


Official Languages.—In the Census of 1931 1,322,370 persons were reported 
as speaking both the official languages of Canada, 6,999,913 speaking English, 
1,779,338 speaking French and 275,165 as unable to speak either English or French. 
In Table 35 the population is classified by racial origin and as able to speak one, 
both or neither of the official languages. (Children under 5 years of age are classed 
as speaking the language of the home.) 


Mother Tongue.—By mother tongue is meant the language learned in child- 
hood and still spoken by the individual. In the case of foreign-born persons it is the 
native language or the language spoken before coming to Canada. Table 36 giving 
the mother tongue by provinces shows that 1,630,086 persons did not have either 
English or French as a mother tongue. The largest number speaking a foreign 
language as a mother tongue is in Ontario with 398,476 but the largest percentage 
is in Saskatchewan with 39 p.c. 


35.—Population cf Canada Speaking One, Both or Neither of the Official Languages 
of Canada, Classified by Racial Origin, 1931. 


Nors.—Children under 5 years of age have been classed as speaking the language of the home. 


Language Spoken. 


we Total 
Origin. : SSE Lah Ee LP Ee ARES fae I A eee 
Population. English Neither 
English. French. and English 
= French. [nor French. 
MEST besliereGOS cob eres a8 oc Binion Ooe ta ors 5,381,071 | 5,178,483 16,964 189,516 1,108 
BAe Uhre Pigy oe Rye a e's. evaieladelorw al lasers seis 2,741,419 | 2,642,995 6, 802 91,298 324 
Nici sbaramice ares Sh crete Sinsiv'e ets oc atorrey> ae 1,230,808 | 1,165,003 5,651 60, 030 124 
DCOUP ATE tear otis oe chance cn talia cee 1,346,350 1,304, 403 4,458 36, 848 641 
ER OL MEAs Statice sews ccs a awtais Se 62,494 61, 082 53 1,340 19 
MAITOPRANIVACOS ass cation cde sais visis s'stcielare v's 4,753,242 1,675,737 1,757,851 1,122,566 197,088 
TEDW SL 0Gl ng a A aa a a A Re re 2,927,990 136,249 | 1,745,975 | 1,044,388 1,378 
NUSERIAM OMe Sees xc'c.s yoo Sintec Glasto sje 48,639 41,413 144 987 6,095 
IDOImIAT rete eter a ats ake coe nee 27,585 12,895 2,523 11,213 954 
WeGhvand lO Vales s sa biersiccwes closes 30,401 24,454 65 394 5,488 
ID YRS TS ORR ees Sad ay Se eo te 34,118 32,183 43 805 1,087 
URGE eens tte eRe. iets uosh valores ese 148, 962 134, 801 58 1,999 12,104 
IBUDIS Ie ia cs oeele cic) Sees stares stalstesetcho 43, 885 34,601 22 343 8,919 
SCT eas Sas hes ee oe oleae MR 0! a 473,544 436, 601 1,378 9,220 26,345 
Ee RCNA eaten ciic hard are alniitcawisaraletore 156, 726 126,399 177 21,861 &, 289 
PAW TEATS Fmd croeip: cn wae oaevente we 40,582 . 81,239 55 564 8,724 
LOS AS ZH Rene RA pia ae 19,382 18,217 4 103 1,058 
“ULEDLNTE NSS © 4 S00 Se ine = ok 98,173 66,810 5,902 16, 822 8,639 
MOE WOPIaN tei ks cea oe acs ceauic ca 93, 243 89,472 153 910 2,708 
Poliphes ts 201 veh seis oon nee eee 145,503 114, 668 ar 40% 3,013 26,921 
ROUSE AIAN he Sc ete ite ec ok oe Saree stots 29,056 23,490 125 1,261 4,180 
MESES a viens ohhct eve © scdte laincaus els. due wince e848 88,148 69,335 169 1,734 16,910 
SSOP EGS Die aT a secs en i re ape re cag 81,306 77,956 61 968 2,321 
Mier Sethe FES eal sis bie oe aie doa 22bebls 173,427 99 2,011 49,576 
SPOR AVIC. anaes cielo sialeie. bis eis 'e elelseielgres 16,174 13,178 23 178 2,795 
(CU She 3 aes <a ie toh ee One RC 24,712 18,349 474 3,292 2,597 
RUMOR ER ACS) enc tek cathe cals esiete scloe pee 84,548 57,648 916 3,984 22,000 
reese ree tr: haritce pe lgis ota cere shore 46,519 32,190 46 443 13,840 
PEABO SO sr S47. 8 Oe aioe stoie alo aiatane emai ois 23,342 16,281 stor 112 6,948 
RR He et Se Ce oe clos c Neca thine one 10,753 6,415 740 3,101 497 
NOOR eaten te ote ae ote eieie bb eteveisiale 3,934 2,762 129 328 715 
Sie ANC eHG IMO. ssieieeiceic cc kac esse ees 128,890 65,855 ead 612 5,553 54,870 
PPI Et, Neichoiae's 0.40 Styles bie 20,137 19,411 83 593 50 
MIG CIITOC Tees lee roc Gwe bode ce econo 8,898 7,779 912 158 49 
OPT EA Bate a eget ale eget 10,376,786 | 6,999,913 | 1,779,388 | 1,322,370 275,165 
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36.—Mother Tongues of the Total Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1931. 


Nors.—Children under 5 years of age have been classed as speaking the language of the home. 


Moth "id. | N ay are Mani- |Saskat ae 
other - ova : ani- |Saskat- is 
ona Canada.1! Cad’ Scotia. eerie Quebec. | Ontario. febA. Y shower Alberta. Col- 
Island. 7 umbia 
English...... 5,914,402] 76,326] 486,498] 268,603] —429,613}2, 796,821) 399,009] 516,842) 461,713) 526,216 
Chinese and 
Japanese... 69,281 31 322 219 2,748 6,960) 1,730} 38,570) 4,463) 49,189 
Finnish...... 39,965 1 62 104 2,801; 26,110 885} © 1,861] | 2,973 5,146 
Germanic 
Group.....- 406,591 43 1,394 437 9,448 93,254) 67,925| 150,674| 68,792) 14,620 
Wuteh ce. 26,532 20 65 78 504 4,598 5,546] 10,079 3,956 1,673 
Flemish.... 18,048 - 340 116 1,644 6,567; 5,067} 2,096] 1,426 781 
German.... 362,011 23 989 243 7,295] 82,089] 57,312] 188,499] 63,410} 12,066 
Latin and 
Greek Group | 2,944,751) 10,149) 40,638) 133,654)2, 318,856) 290,347) 45,924) 49,550) 35,114) 20,004 
French.....| 2,832,298] 10,137] 39,018] 133,385/2,292,193] 236,386] 42,499) 42,283) 28,145 7,768 
Greek...... 7,346 1 166 55 Pas UST 3, 287 230 370 384 713 
Italians. 85,520 11 1,320 182 21,972 44,715 1,934 692 4,028] 10,645 
Roumanian 18,115 ~ 95 16 2,139 Os469l= CISI8ie 7G 170) ee ae 568 
Spanish.... 1,472 - 39 16 415 490 80 oo 80 310 
Magyar...... 37,959 4 621 54 3,894 13520), el Oos|s el lssoo| GeO TOS Olmres GO 
Scandinavian 
Group...... 159, 854 101 670 1,397 8,150 14,194) 24,481) 60,634) 38,838] 26,102 
Swedish.... 58,242 5 161 142 1,078 7,821 7,088} 15,556} 12,951] 13,304 
Norwegian. 64,125 4 123 168 784 3,239] 3,628] 27,996] 18,229) 9,846 
Danish..... 21,453 92 381 1,087 1,281 2,932 2,187 3, 882 (ea ly: 2,447 
Icelandic... 16,034 - 5 - 7 202} 11,578] 3,200 536 505 
mre Group. 479, 203 8 8,462 814 26,601 99,065) 121,810) 118,835} 91,826) 22,3814 
ustrian, 
ee 6,842 - 52 19 437 2,046 907 125101 St 00! 866 
Bohemian. 6,414 - 178 2 143 1,297 961 2,150 1,089 594 
Bulgarian. . 2,661 - 34 1 142 2200 12 76 87 56 
Lithuanian. 5,506 ~ ia 3 2,274 1,404 343 459 620 22) 
Polish.....2 118,599 - 1,370 101 9,083 38,388) 381,758] 18,742) 15,747 SO Od 
Sarcag at 50, 759 1 355 127 3,831 9,197] 93) 746|" 17, 085)" 7,644 1eamos Ooze 
erbo- 
Croatian. . 10,521 ~ 154 1 925 5,647 147 956 625} 2,052 
Slovak..... 25,099 2 339 2 4,784 8,676 1,028 2,012 5,047 2,884 
Ukrainian . 252, 802 - 803 sw 4,882} 380,175} 82,908) 70,545} 60,266} 3,188 
Syrian and 

Arabic..... 9, 226 83 847 502 3,483 3,026 320 571 211 175 
Niddish.....: 149, 520 16 1,635 1,095 59,468 56,853} 19,187 5,011 3,624 2,627 
Various...... 166, 034 1,281) 26,797" “1, 840] 14,303) 80,628) 917,230] 17 884 Ss OoolmeczorcoL 


Totals. ..|10,376, 786] 88,038) 512,846) 408, 219/2,874, 255/3, 431,683] 700,139) 921,785) 731,605) 694,263 


1 Including Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Section 10.—Rural and Urban Population. 


For the purposes of the census the population residing in cities, towns and 
incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that outside of such localities 
as rural. Thus the distinction here made between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ population 
is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregations of popu- 
lation within limited areas. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in regard 
to the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban 
(the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making provision that 50 people actually . 
resident on an area not greater than 640 acres may claim incorporation as a village, 
while the Ontario law now requires that villages asking for incorporation shall have a 
population of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation between 
rural and urban population is not at all uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion, 
as far as comparable aggregations of population are concerned. 
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In order to have closer comparison between provinces, Table 37 divides the 
incorporated urban centres into two groups, viz., under one thousand, and one 
thousand and over. The population in urban places having less than one thousand 
has decreased for the whole of Canada but increased in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia. The largest numerical increase in urban 
centres of 1,000 and over was in the province of Quebec with 480,000, but the largest 
percentage increase was in British Columbia with 59-18 p.c. 


In Tables 38 and 39 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban 
population respectively, by provinces, since 1891. To a limited extent, however, 
Table 40 will permit the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada 
as a whole, his own line of demarcation between rural and urban populations.* 


*In the United States, urban population, prior to 1930, was classified by the Census Bureau as that residing 
in cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more with certain minor qualifications, 
but in 1930 the definition was slightly modified to include townships and other political divisions, not 
incorporated as municipalities, having a total population of 10,000 or more each, and a population density of 
1,000 or more per square mile. The direct result of this modification has been to slightly increase the 
proportion of urban population. 


37.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Sex and by Provinces, 1921 and 1931. 


1921. 
Urban Populations. 
- Province. Total Rural Incorporated Centres 

or = Populations. Centres having having 1,000 

Territory Less than Population 

1,000 Population. and Over. 
adel Male. | Female.|| Male. | Female.|| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 
Pee SANG ss ots 88,615) 44,887) 43,728] 35,919) 33,603 1,167 lou 7,801 8,868 


523, 837| 266,472) 257,365)) 154,223) 142,576) 3,642 3,744] 108,607) 111,045 
387,876] 197,351) 190,525) 137,577) 125,855), 2,070 2,182) 57,704) 62,488 


A 2,360, 665}1,179,726/1, 180,939] 537,763} 500,333] 57,652) 61,219) 584,311} 619,387 
EaTIO L680 2,933, 662}1, 481, 890|1,451,772|/| 650,379} 576,651] 36,836] 38,996) 794,675} 836,125 
Manitoba) ....5 << 610,118] 320,567) 289,551) 189,038) 159,464) 11,116) 11,279) 120,413] 118,808 
Saskatchewan...... 757,510] 413,700) 343,810) 300,385) 238,167] 47,849} 43,487} 65,466} 62,156 
Mibertan do. sce! 588,454] 324,208] 264,246] 209,334] 156,216] 24,490} 21,244) 90,384) 86,786 


524,582] 293,409) 281,173) 161,138) 115,882) 3,017 2,505} 129,254 112,786 


Renta SNE i is cea k 4,157 2,819 1,338 1,956 895 863 443 
Northwest 
Territories. ::.... 7,988 4,129 3,859 4,129 3,859 - - - _ 
Royal Canadian 
Din ae 485 485 - 485 - - - - - 
@anadasci:... 8, 787, 94914, 529, 64314, 258, 306|[2, 382 ,32612,053, 5041] 188,702] 186,356/1,958,615 |2, 018,44 
1931. 
Peet PSlaAnd .aic,s. 2,07: 88,038 45,392 42,646 35,633 32,020 1,620 1,582 8,139 9,044 


Nova Scotia....... 512,846] 263,104] 249,742] 148,335) 182,857] 4,184 4,255) 110,585) 112,630 
New Brunswick.. 408,219] 208,620} 199,599] 146,866] 132,413 1,010 1,149) 60,744 66,037 
RCAC OLA ea 2,874,255|1,447,124]1,427,131)) 555,490) 505,159) 63,441 66,765) 828,193) 855,207 
SDAUATIOS os cies » a ya:s's 3,431, 683]1, 748,84411,682,839] 719,975} 615,716)) 39,307 41,020) 989,562/1,026, 103 
IAMICODE <0... sss 700,139} 368,065} 332,074] 209,099] 175,071)| 10,691 10,787} 148,275| 146,216 
Saskatchewan...... 921,785} 499,985] 421,850] 350,365) 280,515) 53,886 49,898} 95,684) 91,437 
RBOEUR os ales oes 731,605! 400,199] 331,406]) 256,687) 196,410) 26,745 23,881) 116,767} 111,115 
British Columbia 694,263] 385,219} 309,044) 173,365) 126,159] 5,329 4,247] 206,525] 178,638 
SUL ee 4,230 2,825 1,405 1,883 987 942 418 - = 
Northwest 
Territories....... 9,723 5,214 4,509 5,214 4,509 - = = = 
Canada....... 10,376,786|5, 374, 541|5, 062, 245||2, 662, 912/2, 201,816) 207,155| 204,002/2,564,174/2,596, 427 
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While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1931 and in 
the United States in 1930 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, viz., 53-70 p.c. in Canada as com- 
pared with 56-2 p.c. in the United States, the fact that in the United States in- 
habitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural population 
must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the same 
population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table 40. 
Thus, at the Census of 1930, the United States had 29-5 p.e. of its population resident 
in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1931 had only 22-44 p.c. of its popula- 
tion in such places. The United States had an additional 18 p.c. of its population 
residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 population, and 4-8 p.c. in cities and 
towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities of these categories only 14-87 
p.c., and 4-42 p.c. respectively of its population. ‘Thus, taking all places of 5,000 
and over—the lowest population for which comparative figures are readily available 
—52-3 p.c. of the population of the United States resided in such places as compared 
with 41-73 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the much higher degree of 
urbanization which has been reached in the United States—a natural thing in an 
older settled and more densely peopled country. 


On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 38 that in 
the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed nearly 77 p.c. 
of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban population of 
Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 persons in the 
country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities, 
as compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921; 546 
in rural and 454 in urban communities in 1911; 625 in rural and 375 in urban com- 
munities in 1901; and 682 in rural and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 


From Table 40, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it is seen that Canada possesses two cities of more than half 
a million population. These are Montreal and Toronto, with 818,577 and 631,207 
inhabitants respectively. Two other cities, Vancouver and Winnipeg, have attained 
the 200,000 mark and Hamilton, Quebec and Ottawa each have populations of 
over 100,000. ‘The two western cities of Calgary and Edmonton are now in the 
75,000 to 100,000 class. In this respect London, which excelled Edmonton in 1921, 
now takes the next lower place with a population of 71,148. Details of the popula- 
tion of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and over, are given by 
censuses from 1871 to 1931 in Table 41, while the populations of urban communities 
having in 1931 a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 each, are given for 1901, 1911, 
1921 and 1931 in Table 42. 


All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing “satellite”? towns or 
other densely settled areasin close economic relationship with the central municipality. 
This phenomenon is to-day of increasing importance largely as a result of the greater 
ease and speed of transportation by motor vehicle. It has therefore been considered 
advisable to calculate the total populations resident in what the United States census ~ 
authorities call the ‘metropolitan areas”. On this basis the ‘total populations of 
the larger cities at the Census of 1931 were as follows: “Greater Montreal’, 
1,000,157; “Greater Toronto’’, 808,864; “Greater Vancouver’, 308,340; ‘Greater 
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Winnipeg’, 280,202; ‘Greater Ottawa” (including Hull), 175, 988; ““Greater Quebec”’, 
166,435; “Greater Hamilton’, 163,710; “Greater Windsor”, 110,385; ‘Greater 
Halifax”, 74,161; and “Greater Saint John’, 55,611. 


38.—Ruraland Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial Censuses 
1891-1931 and Numerical Increases 1921-1931. 


1891. 1901. 1911. 
Province or Territory. |———— 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 94,823 14,255 88,304 14,955 78,758 14,970 
INOVReSCOLIBe core ek coe 373,403 76,993 330,191 129,383 306,210 186,128 
New Brunswick. /..:...¢..: 272,362 48,9C1 253,835 77,285 252,342 99,547 
WHODEGL cameos ek vee tase 988,820 499,715 994 , 833 654,065 1,038 , 9346 966 , 8428 
WncATIGes coe en Nes led 2e0, O20 818,998 1,246,969 935,978 1,198,8035 | 1,328,489 
NIANITHODA: oa. eee ek ee se does 111,498 41,008 184, 7753 70, 4363 261,0294 200,365 
Saskatchewatiy.cors ese ee oo i = 77,0137 14, 2667 361, 0377 131, 3957 
PRI ORL AU A ielteceelns cose eee 1 - 54,489 18, 533 236, 6332 137, 6622 
British Columbia........... 60,945 37,228 88,478 90,179 188,796 203, 684 
BY AUC ODN a RE SAE oe ES 1 = 18,077 9,142 4,647 3,865 
Northwest Territories....... 1 - 20,129 - 6, 5078 - 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - - - - - 
Gey 6 Ui eee eee 3,296,141 | 1,537,098 | 3,357,093 | 2,014,222 | 3,933,696 | 3,272,947 


Numerical Increases 


1921. 1931. in Decade 1921-31. 
Province or Territory. —— = 

Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 69,522 19,093 67,653 20,385 —1,869 1,292 
DOVES COLES ciatsc-ere-clevere-e-4ee 296,799 227,038 281,192 231,654 —15,607 4,616 
New Brunswick............. 268, 432 124,444 279,279 128,940 15,847 4,496 
UNS TIEY STEIGER ih Clee are 1,038,096 1,322,569 1,060,649 1,813,606 22,553 491,037 
ROTEL TIN ashes ences vate soaks fat 1,227,030 | 1,706,632 1,335,691 | 2,095,992 108, 661 389,360 
WEAR Pe) Of eet > Renee aan 348, 502 261,616 384,170 315,969 35,668 54,353 
askatchewall.. ..cc.cc vols cc 538,552 218,958 630, 880 290,905 92,328 71,947 
sell GS Sy yee gate eae ee 365,550 222,904 453.097 278,508 87,547 55, 604 
British Columbia........... 277,020 247,562 299, 524 394, 73910 22,504 147,177 
[NOTULAT eel Aarne rare 2,851 1,306 2,879 1,360 19 54 

Northwest Territories....... 7, 988 - 9,723 - 1,735 os 

Royal Canadian Navy...... 485 ~ 9 = 9 ~ 
Canadaieiccstscess 4,435,827 | 4,352,122 | 4,804,728 | 5,572,958 368,901 | 1,219,936 


1The population (98,967) in territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and in 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the Census of 1891. 2Vol. 1, Census 1911, 
places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the population 
(5,250) of twelve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for Alberta, were 
not then incorporated. The places so included were Aetna, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, Canmore, 
Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from this and 
from other small adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, places 
the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. Simiiar corrections have been made in the urban and rural figures 
for the Census of 1901. %As corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 4As changed by Extension 
of Boundaries Act, 1912. 5As changed by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. ®The urban population of 
970,791, shown in Volume 1, Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the populations of Maniwaki, 
Martinville, Moisie, St. Bruno, St. Martin and St. Vincent de Paul from urban to rural; by adjustments in 
area of the villages of St. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 7Urban and 
_ rural populations for 1911 and 1901 are as corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. ®As reduced 
by Tixtension of Boundaries Act, 1912. ®%Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at their 
homes in the Census of 1931. This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 
32,267 and 13,736 respectively, which were then classified as ‘rural’, 
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39.—Percentage Distribution of Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and 
Territories, 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Norr.—In using this table, reference should be made to the notes appended to Table 38 showing rural 


and urban population by numbers. 


1891. 1901. 1911. 
Province or Territory. SS = SSS 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 86-93 13-07 85-52 14-48 84-03 15-97 
NovagscOtionein oe eater 82-91 17-09 71-85 28-15 62-20 37-80 
New: BrunswaCkcee sens 84-78 15-22 76-66 23-34 71-71 28-29 
Oushecwns ees a ee eee 66-43 33°57 60-33 39-67 51-80 48-20 
Ontarions 22 epee eet aoe 61-26 38-74 57-12 42-88 47-43 52-57 
IMISMTCOD Att ct ociciee ct neen Wetce 73-11 26-89 72-40 27-60 56-57 43-43 
Saskatchewanan ssa sale 1 - 84-37 15-63 73 +32 26-68 
ADE bal; Aaco eh toc cette Ee 1 - 74-62 25-38 63-22 36-78 
British: Columbia..........- 62-08 37:92 49-52 50-48 48-10 51-96 
Yukonaes  evicreee.. Se 1 - 66-41 33°59 54-59 45-41 
Northwest Territories....... 1 - 100-00 - 100-00 - 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - - - - - 
Canadawes. sen so oe: 68-20 31-890 62-50 37°50 54-58 45-42 
1921. 1931, 
Province or Territory. SS Se SS Se = 
— Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 

PENCENDd watd slang trees miter ee ees ee een 78-45 21-55 76-85 23-15 
NOVarSCObiat. See een we eee et ene te an cea 56-66 43-34 54-83 45-17 
New Brinswi clone 28 spe ae. aes eee 67-92 32-08 68-41 31-59 
QUODEC set etree Coates, Sen ee Cee, 43-97 56-03 36-90 63:10 
Ontaini@eiet saree re ne es Wait. Mtr Een ety teens 41-83 58-17 38-92 61-08 
Mianiitolbale teks meee ono ie ae Cee eee PS 57-12 42-88 54-87 45-13 
Saskatchewan. cece sete ee em cae rare ate arene ene 71-10 28-90 68-44 31-56 
ALO riayss ents catearcke ak ate NT en eS eter SOM 62-12 37-88 61-93 38-07 
British«Colunbraees ae eee ee ee 52-81 47-19 43-14 56-862 
Yukon esp een Boe eRe OL caper es 4 68-58 31-42 67-85 32-15 
North west der toniesa sea nee eee cee eee 100-00 - 100-00 - 
Royal Canadian Navy circa. so See Ge eee 100-00 - - = 
Canada. :....:6 POM ccs eee 50-48 49-52 46-30 53-70 


1The population in the territory now comprised in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Yukon and the Northwest 


Territories was classified as rural in the Census of 1891. 


South Vancouver and Point Grey, with populations in 1921 of 32,267 and 13,736 respectively, were 


then ‘rural’, but were ‘urban’ in 1931. 


40.—Urban Populations of Canada, Divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


of 
Total 
Pop. 
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1911 1921. 1931. 
In Cities, Towns Num- Per cent|| Num- Per cent!) Num- Per cent 
or Villages of— ber Popula- of ber Popula- of ber Popula- 
of tion Total of tion. Total of tion. 
Places Pop. || Places. Pop. || Places. 
Over 500,000........ - - - 2) 1,140,399 12-98 2| 1,449,784 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 J 490,504 6-81 - - - - 
300,000 and 400,090 1 381,833 5-30) - - = - = 
200,000 and 300,000 - = - - ~ - 2| 465,378 
100,000 and 200,000 2) 236,436 3-28 4 518, 298 5-90 3| ' 413,013 
50,000 and 100,000 SH = el a 3-43 5| 336,650 3-83 7| 470,443 
25,000 and 50,000 7| 272,071 3-78 7| 239,096 2-72 JO) a BERRA 
15,000 and 25,000 11 193,977 2-69 19} 370,990 4-22 23} 457,292 
10,000 and 15,000 18} 225,423 3-13 18) 224,033 2-55 23} 275,944 
5,000 and 10,000 44) 313,100 4-34 OA eoS2n(o2 4-36 68] 458,784 
3,009 and 5,000 59| 222274 3-08 72 272,720 3-10 71 273,276 
1,000 and 3,090 250} 428,250 5-94 293} 492,116 5-60 324| 557,466 
500and 1,000 241 174,781 2°43 290} 215.648 2-45 S221 281 S75 
Under 500iene ee. 419 87,077 1-21 679 159,410 1-81 750 179,782 
Totals]: 1,056! 3,272,947) 45-42] 1,448] 4,352,122] 49-52l] 1,605) 5,572,058 
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Population is shown in Table 40 to be increasingly attracted to the larger cities. 
Thus, not only have cities of over 500,000 population (Montreal and Toronto) 
increased their proportions to the total, but cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 have 
increased their aggregate population from 5-90 p.c. of the total to 8-46 p.c., and 
cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 from 17-68 p.c. to 19-29 p.c. in the decade 
1921-31. The classes below 5,000 show slight proportional reductions. 


41.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, Compared 
with 1871-81-91-1901-11-21. 


Nors.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 
those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (j). In all cases the populations for previous 
censuses have been rearranged as far as possible to cover the same area as in 1931. 


Populations. 

City or Town. Province. ee 

1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931, 
*7 Montreal’ 6ck.cs200% - Quebee Asai 130,833] 177,377| 256,723] 328,172) 490,504} 618,506] 818,577 
PALOLOULOMGs bie sek Glos « QOntario..246.8.u,»- 59,000; 96,196} 181,215) 209,892] 381,833] 521,893) 631,207 
SVancouver diocese cp British Columbia. - ~ 13,709} 29,482) 120,847} 163,220] 246,593 
BS Winnipers, os ve eo. Masiitobaneseaeiees 241) 7,985} 25,639] 42,340) 136,035] 179,087] 218,785 
eit aaailton, ©... 543.2 Ontario... iar 5. 3 26,880] 36,661] 48,959} 52,634} 81,969] 114,151) 155,547 
*OUCMECH SL ayes eek on + Quebech swe. fees 59,699} 62,446] 63,090) 68,840} 78,710] 95,193) 130,594 
MOULA WANE hs case eS AONEAETO Se: fe Ok 24, a 31,307] 44,154) 59,928) 87,062] 107,843] 126,872 
*Calgary si CYS) aes PA ey ae - 3,876] ' 4,392) 43,704] 63,305] 83,761 
tEdmonton.... MAL Dertar eater cs - - - 4,176) 31,064) 58,821] 79,197 
TUOH GONG hen :c Geshe WncatTiOs ees h ce 18,000} 27,867} 31,977] 37,976} 46,300} 60,959) 71,148 
+Windsor (NEATIO Meee eet 4,253 6,561]; 10,322) 12,153) 17,829] 38,591] 63,108 
TRV CrGUntwr Men ewe oss. MOnebec sees Se..ce - 278 296 1,898] 11,629} 25,001] 60,745 
SL aitaANoecee < seh. ks « Nova Scotia...... 29,582} 36,100) 38,437} 40,832) 46,619) 58,372} 59,275 
SRW a tse ee a oe Saskatchewan..... - - - 2,249} 30,213) 34,432] 53,209 
Sait. JOOD ffs aus ss New Brunswick...| 41,325] 41,353} 39,179) 40,711] 42,511] 47,166) 47,514 
FS ASKS GOON wii «64k sts okie Saskatchewan..... - - - 113) 12,004] 25,739) 43,291 
HACEOMER GH. sR oon. British Columbia. 3,270} 5,925] 16,841] 20,919] 31,660] 38,727] 39,082 
AMT CO IVers jibics cae Quedecess soe k es 7,570 8,670 8,334 9,981} 13,691] 22,367) 35,450 
MIKAGCHENOE ey... cc's 60% @NGAPIO“ o .s4 ee ke 2,743 4 054 1,425 9,747| 15,196] 21,763] 30,793 
PPranviord.o.0tse0.5 QnpavriOscie sens 8,107} 9,616} 12,753) 16,619] 23,132] 29,440) 30,107 
ae ee Sh ene Sas Quebect soars sc. 3,800 6,890} 11,264) 18,993] 18,222) 24,117) 29,433 
Aer LOOK Os .cc eke. QueDeGMicl tn .aee > 4,432 7,227; 10,097} 11,765) 16,405) 28,515) 28,933 
Outremonte 265058: Quebec: sere. - 387 795 1,148 4,820} 138,249) 28,641 
fort William:.iekc.c... Ontario. so - 690} 2,176] 38,633) 16,499] 20,541] 26,277 
St. Catharines......... Ontario... wee. 7,864 9,631 9,170 9,946] 12,484) 19,881) 24,753 
Westmount:......:.;.. Curetied: eens Ss 200 884} 3,076] 8,856] 14,579] 17,593) 24,235 
PAOMPSEOM os sees ee Ontario. Msc. 12,407} 14,091} 19,263} 17,961] 18,874] 21,753] 23,439 
WO SAWANT A abew come ae ok Ontario. 2. Bore 3,185 3,922 4,066 4,394 7,436) 11,940} 23,4389 
POV AUOVEE RE fies ceelhe ass Nova Scotia...... 1,700} 2,180} 2,427} 9,909} 17,723] 22,545) 23,089 
*Sault Ste. Marigwt Pon OntaniOwwe Lae eee 879 780 2,414 7,169] 14,920} 21,092} 23,082 
{Peterborough....:..... Ontaridienee a <.- 4,611 6,812] 9,717} 12,886) 18,360} 20,994) 22,327 
HMOOSC JAW.cv ss oBiicia'cies- Saskatchewan..... - -- ~ 1,558] 13,823] 19,285] 21,299 
AGUS 0 Onc ae ee ee Ontario: eee es 6,878| 9,890} 10,537) 11,496] 15,175} 18,128) 21,075 
GACO DAV He ec. bars Nova Scotia...... - - 2,459} 6,945} 16,562) 17,007} 20,706 
SMONCLON of. accuse fac New Brunswick. . 600} 5,032 8,762} 9,026) 11,345] 17,488) 20,689 
PEOLATECNUE. 2 see «tic Ontariots fos - 1,275) 2,698] 8,214] 11,220] 14,886] 19,818 
tNiagara Falls.......... Ontario, -oG5 & i;. 1,610} 2,347} 3,349} 5,702} 9,248) 14,764) 19,046 
be | Quebec tics <6 oes 2,689] 3,248} 4,819] 6,365] 11,688] 15,404] 18,630 
ORtATIO: sete. eres - - - 2,027 4,150 8,621) 18,518 
Onpavios ssa Ae. <s 2,929| 3,874) 6,692} 8,176] 9,947] 14,877] 18,191 
Ontaniomenee 252" 4,313} 8,239} 9,500] 9,959] 12,946} 16,094] 17,742 
British Columbia. - 1,500 6,678 6,499} 13,199] 14,495) 17,524 
Manitoba......... - - 3,778| 5,620) 13,839] 15,397] 17,082 
Manitoba......... 817 1,283 1,553 2,019 7,483} 12,821} 16,305 
PNOPrbbe Daye cia bao Ontarios seee.nse 3 - - 1,848 2,530 7,737| 10,692} 15,528 
Mote MOMAS. << ela. b«/ OnGALION A. cabs oe 2,197] 8,367] 10,366] 11,485} 14,054] 16,026) 15,430 
{Shawinigan Falls...... Wuepecs ee ees - - - - 4,265) 10,625] 15,345 
SS MATUDIM:. 7 occa syed « Ontario: 2s. a. 3 as 5, 873 7,873| 9,052) 9,068! 10, 770 13,256] 14,569 
tEast Windsor.......... (Ontario vase ect ~ - - - 5,870) 14,251 
BA SSTAATINANIG $cc acdiare eaves Ontariove-te.s5 ee - - - = 3,843} 14,200 
BAG he eh tio s's oot Svc OnGATIOS “Ses oe 3,,827| 5,187) 7,535| 7,866 10,299 13,216} 14,006 
TBalleviNle, voi. .osa es os Ontario. Fe) 8s: 7,305} 9,516} 9,916) 9,117) 9,876] 12,206) 13,790 
Plethbridge:....isc.35. I Derta. - ebb os) - - - 2,072} 9,035) 11,097] 13,489 


{St. Hyacinthe......... Quebec. ...:;.5..: 3,746] 5,321) 7,016) 9,2101 9,797) 10,859 13,448 
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41.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, Compared 
with 1871-81-91-1901-11-21— continued. 


Populations. 
City or Town. Province. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
*Owen Sound........... ONtATIO’ sonar 3,369] 4,426] 7,497) 8,776] 12,558) 12,190) 12,839 
*Charlottetown......... Prince Edward 
Tsland#ies, f: 7,872) 10,345) 10,098} 10,718 9,883] 10,814) 12,361 
ie ag nO Re TSR Quebec.) «aie wee 1,693|. 1,985). 2;277| 3,826! 5,880)" 8,937), 1h 877 
ERC ERE eT Ra Quebec.c5- ences 8,052 8,734 8,797 9,242 8,703} 10,470) 11,724 
*Valleyfield (Salaberry 
Ge) oy aan eich ee Quebecii.. as..sese 1,800} 3,906) 5,515} 11,055} 9,449] 9,215) 11,411 
*Woodstock.. .-eccce con Ontario. anaes 3,982] 5,373] 8,612) 8,883] 9,320)  9,935|* 11,395 
*SéSJean id. .onhi sae Quebec. scoot ee 3,022 4,314 4,722 4,030 5,903 7, (o4)) 12-256 
ZCornwal lace. Ontardonnnrenccs 2,033 4,468 6,805 6, 704 6,598 7,419) 11,126 
Wolkettes. use eee QUebDeGr i hese oes 3,047 3, 268 ovale 4,220 6,346 9,039] 10,765 
1Sand wich’... ....¢..-.0 Ontaniozwer.ccs 1,160} 1,143 1,352} 1,450) 2,302! 4,415) 10,715 
*Wellandewse een ee ONtaIdtOn ce nace 1,110 1,870 2,035 1, 863 5,318 8,654) 10,709 
Thetford Mines........ @ulebechie. secs - - - 3,256}; 7,261) © 8,272) 10.701 
“Gran by seks ss eee Quebec.......%... 876} 1,040} 1,710) 3,773) 4,750) 6,785] 10,587 
Sorel. Senne ee @uebecmhercecssc 5, 6386 5,791 §, 669 7,057 8,420 8,174] 10,320 
tMedicine Hat.......... Albertariscc.c.. - - ~ 1,570 5,608 9,634] 10,300 
TWalkerville............ Ontario. eae - - 933 1,595 3,392 7,059} 10,105 
*Prince Albert..2..)-!.. Saskatchewan... ~ ~ ~ 1,785} 6,254) 7,352) 9,905 
TErOCKVILO Les ere eee Ontario: Seon 5,102 7,609 8,791 8,940 9,374] 10,043 9,735 
JonqUIgrO 2s Fn ee? Quebec. 0.0 2.5 - - - - 2,354 4,851) 9,448 
tPembroke Ontario =e. 1,508} 2,820) 4,401} 5,156} 5,626) 7,875) 9,368 
*Dartmouth Nova Scotia...... 2,191] 3,786) 6,252} 4,806) 5,058) 7,899} 9,100 
{St. Jéréme:.*...., ie. (Quebec. aieehn 1,159} 2,032) 2,868} 3,619] 3,473} 5,491} 8,967 
*New Glasgow......... Nova Scotia...... 1,676| 2,595} 3,776) 4,447) 6,383] 8,974] 8,858 
*Hredericton,......5..- New Brunswick... 6,006} 6,218] 6, 502 7,117} 7,208) 8,114) 8,880 
Cap de la Madeleine...|Quebec........... ~ - - - 6,738} 8,748 
North Vancouver...... British Columbia. - - 365| 8,196) 7,652} 8,510 
tRiviére du Loup....... Quebec: teers. 1,541 2,291 4, 175 4,569 6,774 7, 703 8,499 
POTMLIAN vin eer s, OntaTIO. Ws. 3 1,322} 2,910 4, 752| 4,907| 6,828] 7,631) 8,183 
*Waterloow chan Ontario... 1,594 2,066 2,941 o0eT 4,359 5, 883 8,095 
PELUrO 30 Pa hee ee Nova Scotia...... 2,114) 3,461) 5,102) 5,993) 6,107} 7,562) 7,901 
tha Tuga. 2). ah Quebec... 204555. - - - - 2,934) 5,603} 7,871 
*Rarrie.c. | ee eee. Ontario. io. 2 5,:. 3,398] 4,854) 5,550) 5,949} 6,420} 6,936] 7,776 
*Sydney Mines....,.... Nova Scotia...... 1,494) 2,340] 2,442) 8,191} 7,470) 8,327] 7,769 
*New Waterford........ Nova Scotia...... - - ~ - = 5615) 7, 45 
SL ail erie a een ea British Columbia. = = = 1,360} 1,460) 3,020) 7,573 
* Lind says 2x0. bet eae Ontario ook 2a) 4,049] 5,080} 6,081} 7,003) 6,964) 7,620) 7,505 
*SArmMhereg ee. serene Nova Scotia...... 1,839] 2,274) 38,781 4,964] 8,973 9,998] 7,450 
New Toronto.......... Ontario. fa. - - - 209 686} 2,669} 7,146 
Tomibhstalige. )2a5 Ontario. cee tees 1,150 2,087 3, 864 5,155 6,370 6,790 7,108 
Tazone tae seen. Quebec tis ie 2,827| 4,578} 4,391) 4,267} 4,982} 6,428) 7,084 
“Yarmouth ’... 22% <8. Nova Scotia...... 4,696} 5,324) 6,089) 6,430} 6,600} 7,073] 7,055 
{Midlandars sh... setae: Ontariow eee - 1,095] 2,088} 3,174) 4,663) 7,016] 6,920 
Mimicp 125% to ee Ontariosie se. -- - - - 437| 1,373] 3,751] 6,800 
*ionord) sno. ee ek Ontario. 4s. - ~ 1,806} 5,202} 6,158} 5,407) 6,766 
*INanalmonrsss anes eee British Columbia ~ 1,645 4,595 6,130 6, 254 6,559 6,745 
Bastview.1:2. efec 228: Ontario. 5.255 325 - - - - 8,169] 5,324] 6,686 
tDrummondville....... Quebes. GhNke - 900} 1,955) 1,450) 1,725} 2,852) 6,609 
*Portage la Prairie......|Manitoba......... - - 3,363] 3,901) 5,892) 6,766) 6,597 
*“Campbellton.......... New Brunswick... - - 1,782) 2,652} 38,817} 5,570} 6,505 
tPort Colborne......... Ontario: fe eee. 988 1,716 1,154 1,253 1,624 3,415 6,503 
{tGrand’Mére........... Quebec. 270.5. 5: - - - 2,511) 4,783) 7,631] 6,461 
*Hdmundston... 31.04... New Brunswick... - - - - 1,821] 4,035) 6,430 
“Springlithes +e eee: Nova Scotia...... - 900} 4,813] 4,559]. 5,713] 5,681} 6,355 
~PrincerRtupert... sae. British Columbia. - - ~ ~ 4,184 6,393 6,350 
Masog Per. Seer. Quebec... sacs - - 2,100} 3,516) 38,978) 5,159) 6,302 
SPrestomiicy ee cer ee rs. Ontario. W223: 1,408} 1,419) 1,848} 2,308} 3,883) 5,423] 6,280 
{Trentonte. 0 sos se. Ontario: ees 1,796 8,042 4,363 4,217 3,988 5,902 6,276 
fVictoriaville........... Quebec. ween 1,425 1,474 1,300) 1,693 3,028] 3,759 6,213 
*Kamloopsee. 2203s... British Columbia. ~ - - 3,772| 4,501] 6,167 
*North Sydney......... Nova Scotia...... 1,200 1,520) 2,513} 4,646] 5,418]  6,585)- 6,189 | 
SSE an berten soe Quebec sneer 827 332 906 1,362 3,344 3,890 6,075 
* Nelsons eer ee: British Columbia. - - - 5,273 4,476] 5,230) 5,992 
*North Battleford...... Saskatchewan... - - - - 2,105) 4,108] 5,986 
FOoDOURE! LES. CSch eee Ontarionieor cee... 4,442] 4,957| 4,829] 4,239] 5,074| 5,327] 5,834 
*Oollinewoode. near. Ontariot-hac sone: 2,829 4,445) 4,939 5,795 7,090} 5,882 5,809 
PRRANSCONa sa aun eee Manitobalenn a... - - - - - 4,185) 5,747 
PRimousikie see @Muebecstten sas: 1,186 1,417 1,429 1,804 3,097 o,.0Le 5,589 
Tbramptonie. dcsek oe Ontavioyien.. 2,090 2,920 3,252 2, 748 3,412 4,527 §, 532 
"Hort Hrances.. sates. Ontario nse cts. ~ c= 1,339 1,163 1,611 3,109 5,470 


Longueuil......... 25. }QUODEC.5 oe ooh ts a 2,083] 2,355) 2,7571 2,835) 38,972) 4,682] 5,407 
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41.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, Compared 
with 1871-81-91-1901-11-21—concluded. 


1881. 


Populations. 


1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 


City or Town. Province. 
1871. 

Par UMUTONG dy ck Ay ves NBD EO! ce, Sania - 
PNORITOW,. atcuisw fs ciodaies Ontario. in. n es 865 
*Swift Current........... Saskatchewan - 
piMPersOle ce an ech us ck Ontariotrere..... 4,022 
POLE COB she cang's-tlpie OntRriO.c tose once 1, 856 

(hav este ia & Of Ue ae ear OntAarion..cokeene = 
*Hawkesbury........... Ontario oreo e 1,671 
WEOEOLO Shea. oc eee S OnCarIO We eee cs = 1,635 
BANAT ETSY x6 Ohne aod bak Lele St KDTEATION. cca oetele 2 2,182 

ROO RHSCA, vo ters Nelo, 2 Ontarioter tas - 
POLK GOU. & cheba 1d ates « Saskatchewan..... = 
BAAS ee Atak Crowe 6 Ontario: eta ee SBS 
PUOUATEOM a. cacscucte ct xo Nova Scotia...... 1, 750 
SNOW DUET eet as.claele oes & Saskatchewan - 


42.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


1Also known as Murray Bay. 


— 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 
Prince Edward Island. Quebec. 
MINMOELSIGE 2 nk vee 2,875| 2,678| 3,228) 3,759]/St. JérOme de Matane....| 1,176] 2,056] 3,050} 4,757 
DOUTIS ean Octane housed 1,140} 1,089} 1,094) 1,063/Buckingham............. 2,936) 3,854] 3,835] 4,638 
Montmorency............ =n [aoe F109 3, 004000 
Nova Scotia. Montreal North..:....... - — | 1,360] 4,519 
Wresivalleseensic..as cae 3,471] 4,417] 4,550} 3,946) Kenogami............... - — | 2,557] 4,500 
Bridsewater. x. 0:6 6-08.6. 2 2032 uD ho LAM ios 2 CcIASDCSLOS. secrete wies.css lo ot 783| 2,224] 2,189] 4,396 
LENG oc arenes ie ar a 3.2351 9. 179172) 988i. 3 lo2iFarnham......2....c.¢.-. 3,114] 3,560] 3,343] 4,205 
TROMUVAL Oy taleeerehicd sre ess PEt eISO4 Nee TL eee usa blOIlercrs arte iatt. as | 505} 2,201) 3,535) 4,185 
pa Soe Gena ee 2,849] 2,894] 2,946] 3,032|/Pointe Claire............ 555| 793] 2,617) 4,058 
Inverness...... See oo eee 306] 2,719] 2,963) 2,900|\Coaticcok............... 2,880) 3,165] 3,554) 4,044 
ADOMINION ee es side bes +s 1,546] 2,589] 2,390] 2,846|/|St. Joseph d’Alma....... - - 850| 3,970 
rumen Dune foe oon aac: 2,916] 2,681] 2,792] 2,727/Montmagny.............. 1,919} 2,617) 4,145] 3,927 
Perr erpoolery ices set ss 1,937] 2,109] 2,294] 2,669)/Mégantic................. 2,171] 2,816) 3,140} 3,911 
FORGONE atasktccoaees ais 12741-1749} 25844192 (613iGachute.%..)..02.0...3506% 2,022) 2,407) 2,592) 3,906 
PREY SDIOLON ithe lente et oe 2,705) 2,224] 2,161] 1,919/Beauharnois............. 1,976] 2,015] 2,250} 3,729 
Wolivilles.outs 4. Fis s.s 13419 Sie AS 743) 1 BIS i Gattardys. ick. 2. oe es shins « - — | 1,254] 3,573 
IAUIGTOORISN 0. ic ccceos gro eis 1,838] 1,787| 1,746] 1,764)/Hast Angus.............. - — | 3,802) 3,566 
SMES ae Be oa 1,479] 1,617] 1,626] 1,575)Ste. Thérése............. 1,541} 2,120] 3,043} 3,292 
Shelburne yee) joe. eee oe 1,445) 1,435). 1,360) 1; 474|(Beaupor, 3......0...+-> - — | 3,240] 3,242 
DIE = aoc ee LeT5ORIA 247 FIRB SO) pied ON Royale nce ons vee ste eee - i — | 3,225 
Wedveport:. vcnlcde ccs 1,026] 1,392] 1,424) 1,294)|Montreal West........... 352 703| 1,882) 3,190 
(OSB 0 ot func SE Re nee 1285) 53022140281 133 | MOntJOlt.c0 eaves cen « 822] 2,141] 2,799] 3,143 
ISHIEP SOLO Wire hl ios <b ss! 858 996} 1,086} 1,126))/Pointe aux Trembles..... ~ | 1,167} 2,350} 2,970 
Mahone Bay............. 866] 951] 1,177) 1,065||Ste. Agathe des Monts...| 1,073] 2,020] 2,812] 2,949 
Port Hawkesbury........ 633] 684] 869] 1,011||Baie St. Paul............ 1,408] 1,857] 2,291) 2,916 
HOZEING 2 obs io candeios ave 10885164891 3732| lOO Nicoletir... 4.84.0. so... 2,225] 2,593] 2,342] 2,868 
IAN LAA CIOS nex peectanetiets: sare c 2,291| 3,109] 2,970} 2,835 
New Brunswick. OHOLTV I tree aie fies - | 1,408] 2,265) 2,823 
Whsthain et wods.c oes: 4,868] 4,666] 4,506] 4,017/|St. Joseph de Grantham. - - — | 2,812 
PO ALMOUSIOW toon ooh ous 862) 1,650] 1,958) 3,974lTberville,................ 1,512} 1,905] 2,454] 2,778 
(Sons. 10) 602) ee a Se ae 2,840] 2,836] 3,452 3.437 La PRAITION Wels wee ie ake. « 1,451] 2,388) 2,158] 2,774 
Newcastle. ..........000. DDO T2945) 13 50S, CSO RODCEVAl. css tocc oaccies« 1,248} 1,737] 2,068) 2,770 
UD a oe ee le ee 1044 GNI S327 ey SOONWINUSOr a. Eines occas os 2,149} 2,233) 2,330] 2,720 
Woodstock............... 3,644] 3,856] 3,380] 3,259])/Laval des Rapides....... — | 1,014] 1,989} 2,716 
POHOBOX. ReMi, oattiets cae sles 1,398] 1,906} 2,198] 2,252)Donnacona............... - — | 1,225] 2,631 
‘SKE Gig ee ee ee TAZA 2 03922 Lalor 2oaRiChIMONG.+  seiian. 4.6.05 6 2,057] 2,175) 2,450) 2,596 
ee - — | 1,924] 1,977||Plessisville............... 1,586] 1,559] 2,032] 2,536 
SLAGTe VE: Pe ESR eae TOTS ol, 4491) 1, 973i a1, S88iiBasotvalle.. i fc))..<.< oes 507) 1,011] 2,204] 2,468 
PMO WD ics ios ce Un clon oes PO4aiet ROAM A O76 eile rool bertnlers, J.ntebeis.c users. « 136411 8851-2, 19382) 431 
Gate 0 rr 644] 1,280] 1,327) 1,556Ste. Anne de Bellevue 1,343] 1,416] 2,212) 2,417 
COME oe acpi | (ae ae 1,892) 1,837) 1,614] 1,512)La Malbaiel.............. 826] 1,449] 1,883} 2,408 
MCAT OLOWS.). .\.)<icso0h tone 1,064 987} 1,065] 1,207|Mont Laurier............ - 752| 2,211] 2,394 
SUSMGOOPEO.. . S56 s0. oe os 733 988) 1,110] 1,087l|Louiseville......... Miolipes 1,565} 1,675) 1,772) 2,365 
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42.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921—continued. 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 

Quebee—continued. Quebec—concluded. 
halSallen? 29e fe.es see - - (20625502 SCOLSLO Whiseaen aoeeen erat 791} 933) 987] 1,189 
Sania oe eae eee = = 703) 2eoooho bs LUSta CHG sass re sere 1,079 996} 1,098] 1,187 
IPOrbyALEbOCs price aan eee eee - — | 1,213] 2,342)|/Montreal South.......... - 790] 1,030) 1,164 
Price villowte a) teste de ee - - = eo olOHWOPiGne ss: weet aeceen 275 631 833} 1,155 
Pointe Gatineau.......... AOS wl dOL ly Lol zsci@ ap C hatin eye - - ~ | 1,139 
OTEtleVallot 6 tee: 1,555) 1,588] 2,066] 2,251//Fort Coulonge........... 482} 811) 978] 1,130 
INOGANC ae aes rotate ele - - — | 2,246|St. Joseph de la Riviére 
Montreal Hast........... = ioleer cael Meleue tote. ata ee beets - - 864| 1,111 
WWECCTIOOS ant Se clas seen es 1,797} 1,886] 2,063} 2,192!Ste. Anne de Chicoutimi. 516; 657) 838] 1,102 
CabONOss fy yo. alee Sion - - Gaal e158 | RE UCL ans say eeceeete eee ree eae 779} 856) 939} 1,099 
Mont Royal’. tavet se oc - - 160} 2,174]\Chateauguay............. - - 881i] 1,067 
Bleck ake: w +5 tacaee: — | 2,645) 2,656] 2,167/L Enfant Jésus........... - - — | 1,066 
AMM ORs eer isecicane sree - =P ASS el Dol ruAW Ones. reeeae aie tcetae - — | 1,042) 1,066 
Dorval reeks. seas tee 481) 1,005} 1,466] 2,052//Beebe Plain.............. 477; 808] 921] 1,053 
Dolbedusg se staan bese - - ule Doz |uet GESOITG.rasct.e- en tes 865} 941} 985] 1,051 
IMASGON ene ae sieaeeey okey: 1,012) 1,034 O50ie2, OlolWille Marie’ 4 sa te 502 850 840} 1,049 
Almaville............ ae aes - — | 1,174] 2,010) Riviére du Moulin........ - - 738] 1,040 
St. Mare des Carriéres... 2961 2241 1,492) OO TN aleBrillantc. ee aes - - 962) 1,032 
Marievilleisee 7 eee 1 S061 eO STA OL 748d OSGI Akemi eee - - 912} 1,020 
Sto ites water ee. see 991} 1,438] 1,783] 1,969] Notre-Dame de Portneuf - - 877] 1,017 
‘Perrebonne. ec ate eee 1,822] 1,890] 2,056] 1,955 x 
Lennorville: oe: ages ar ds. 1,120] 1,211] 1,554] 1,927 Ontario. 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.... — | 2,381] 1,648] 1,901/Leamington.............. 2,451) 2,652) 3,675) 4,902 
C@harlesboure..2)-:..2.0. - = 1°1,2671-1, 869),Port Hope... ....2:.....- 4,188] 5,092] 4,456] 4,723 
St. Joseph (Richelieu)... . GAA Gi rel 5.5 Side SOON VVESCOMEs as cenecteenrence none 1,083] 1,875) 3,166) 4,723 
East Broughton.......... - 996] 1,709] 1,868)Goderich................ 4,158} 4,522] 4,107 4.491 
Cowansvilles.. Ge case. 699 881] 51,094) 1-859 Riversidese)......... anne - ~ | 1,155} 4,432 
Témiscamingue.......... - - = | 1,855]Wallaceburg............. 2,763] 3,438] 4,006} 4,326 
(EroissPistoleshane ee see - - | 1,454] 1,837\Sturgeon Falls........... 1,418] 2,199) 4,125 4.934 
Quebec West.......:..... - - I80|2 LD SisiiParisae ces he ecm eee 3,229] 4,098] 4,368] 4,137 
ARVIC S(Cliypeetoae ee: ae - - - | 1,790Carleton Place........... 4,059 3,621 3,841] 4,105 
St. Alexis de la Grande Perth tne. ie & ae a 3,588] 3,588} 3,790} 4,099 

ASAIO ree MU RITS cee balsene — | 1,355} 1,735) 1,790|/Bowmanville............ 2,731] 2,814] 3,233) 4,080 
Eacvau Saumon...i).¢:3- - | 1,171] 1,354] 1,779)Penetanguishene......... 2,422) 3,568] 4,037) 4,035 
St. Raymondsee.o ese) a. T2721 6531 1693 ele ellArn priors sate ee aoe ye sy 4. 405 4,077| 4,023 
Meton Valey289,0 ees: 117511 402/01 b49 el sai Cochrane. nae - | 1,715] 2,655} 3,963 
Chandar. 2908.5.2468 2 - = Oo lewaiions: aranch esas eee 6 _ - — | 3,962 
Maniwols.% [18 See - - =| Ue 720K CObaltee) aes eo ones — | 5,638] 4,449] 3,885 
Epiphanio es... ee. - - =F ee Ooi Oalzyvilled. © pees: aoe 1,643] 2,372] 3,298] 3,857 
Courville We. 6s aie - 910} 1,293) 1,678)Kapuskasing............. - - 926] 3,819 
Ste eRose: 1s wines se 1154) 1480) 0 Sil GoliSta Marys. 9 ceen . aaeeee 3,384| 3,388] 3,847] 3,802 
Deschalions \.t.-oee.- 1213) 1, 161)215 680in12 G50tNewmarket.c os. 2 o2enle 2,125} 2,996] 3,626] 3,748 
St. Benoit Joseph Labre. — | 1,070] 1,416] 1,648/Gananoque.............. 3,526] 3,804] 3,604] 3,592 
St. Joseph (Beauce)...... Jel 4400 445 ele G2 Sib ietonthemn pete trae 3,698] 3,564] 3,356] 3,580 
iaintine dons ee. ae eres 15122) 1,265) 1) 40019619) Bridgebures. ..-2 Seas. 1,356) 1,770) (2; 4003520 
Greentield iPark.., 2.2.1. - = e111 2e1%610) Parry Sounder ceo 2,884] 3,429] 3,546] 3,512 
Arthabaska:se sc. che. 995| 1,458) 1,234] 1,608|Napanee................. onl ao 2/807 3,038] 3,497 
StoMélicieny ss! 22 eet - 5Stint, 306) 1, oooDunnville 6 eee 2,105} 2,861] 3,224] 3,405 
Ste Marie fy timeless eee ce - —~ | 1,311) 1,598/Tillsonburg.. 2... ./...7.0. 2,241! 2,758] 2,974] 3,385 
McAssomptionves..«hucsoe 1,605) 1, 747)-1,320) 1,576|Copper Cliff. ....32..... 2,500] 3,082] 2,597) 3,173 
Bediordee tse: < seen: 15364) 1), 432) 51669) 01 O70 anovers. 0-6... scene. 1,392] 2,342] 2,781) 3,077 
St. Georges Hast......... — L410) 1 058i teo4siburlimetonchme. eo eeeee 1,119} 1,831] 2,709) 3,046 
Tach Lowe -). bs ss.) = - 59771 537| | Prescotths..0 we ee. cece 8,019 2 801} 2,636] 2,984 
St. Gabriel de Brandon..| 1,199] 1,602] 1,667) 1,530/Strathroy................ 2,933 2' 823 2,691} 2,964 
Ste aCGues: ome ss eee oe - = 1332191, ooo New biskeards.....ce... — | 2,108] 2,268] 2,880 
St. Michel de Laval...... - - AGS aA SHO SiEMINGS vate tert eee 2,152) 2,008) 25246hueq eke 
Bromptonville........... — | 1,239} 2,603 1, ROOM EL alle DULY a4. /oete ae esee — | 3,874] 3,743] 2,813 
Montebello............... 795| 954| °977| 1, SHOE LING Iver ace. ee eee 2,656] 2,558] 1,843] 2,805 
Distaclinn spaces bom ac 1,018] 1,606] 1,646 1, 437 Ambherstburg............ 2,222) 2,560] 2,769) 2,759 
Belosi limes mt 2 Aired — 11), 501) 1, 418) 1-434 Hespelers) 2 ss. oe. 2,457 2,368 PMT ee AE EE! 
ROcKisland sess. cee 615} 861] 1,442] 1,424)\Campbellford............ 2,485] 3,051) 2,890] 2,744 
@ausapscalt. 2245.0. secon - - = ets 390) Portsmoutin sess: 2. 1) oe -e 1,827| 1,786] 2,351) 2,741 
Dan valley ay, oN che nae te LOL Ae33iet 2O0immsbabnistowells pee. antes 2090102, "289 2,477) 2,676 
ont: HOuge. seats cay = ssi 44.9) aeooallMeOalord sc. a hho e het 1,916 2'811 2,650) 2,624 
Pierrevalles 6) a5 ses 15108) Pees so4liatesbalOrangeyalle! .see4. cece. 2,511] 2,340} 2,187] 2,614 
Baie de Shawinigan...... aL O2A a leotolale st Ol leOtroOliasts jcc sk ck eee nen 4,135] 3,518) 3,148] 2,596 
St. Casimir: sas, eee - cael losralh SL coil oull se) nea bic Bele i, As eee a 1,396] 1,534] 1,796) 2,594 
AGHUTSO ees anasto eee 525 601 DSS ed w2 Gol AuroOrascm.£. sunt aaemae 1,590] 1,901] 2,307] 2,587 
Chambly Basin.......... 849 900); 1, 068) 1, 287||\Merritton. J. 1225.2, seen 1,710) 1,670} 2,544) 2,523 
aurentides..c5 .0n,eeeee 934| 1,128] 1,150) 1,284!) Humberstone............ = — | 1,524] 2,490 
La Providence........... 819 894] 1,078) 1,241) Kincardine............... 2,077| 1,956] 2,077] 2,465 
pote MCLOMIOT aetna) sect cee 498 719 923) 1,235Bracebridge. .2)....0.... 2,479] 2,776] 2,451] 2,486> 
SL LeacOme. 24 Lees = - =, | 1,.235||Walkerton;..240....c00e.. 2,971] 2,601} 2,344) 2,431 
L’Abord-a-Plouffe....... = el ODL MIN 227 Almonte sss uae oneness 3,023) 2,452) 2,426) 2,415 


Sti Rémi ins con eeetaae 1,080! 1,021! 1,135! 1, 201 Fort Erie. .........seees 890] 1,146 1,546! 2,383. 
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42.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921—continued. 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 
Ontario—continued. Ontario—concluded. 
Georgetown.............5 T3135" We aso CUO, DSO AGOCL cectuherrette Saar, «one 1,157} 1,058) 1,058] 1,059 
Peay AMN ro ee tecveat ch to. -e os D204 AQah eo 1041 to Qeat Parkhill nes dena chess pace sn 1,430] 1,289] 1,152] 1,080 
IS Mae Seton tann § 1,001] 1,669) 2,004] 2,198/Tavistock............... 403] 981] 1,011} 1,029 
TSENDSVALIO NG nenaais coms: 12537)" 16427) 1,783) 2, 174 Winchester. ccsccea c.scoce sever TW1OU 1143 0-126 O27 
IB Hitec by bes Spent ac ie ie Rie ea APOE ti eeiee OlOlsen ty OlArunuitce oe acct cd dass 1,285] 1,102} 1,104] 1,021 
PLOCUMABEIS reeivonis «sew dwiass - - 9781.-2,120|Biganvalle.. ccaiv...sse0.s 1,107] 1,189} 1,015) 1,020 
PLOUE AI Cae es fa ee 1,998) 3,397] 3,496) 2,118iStayner.................. 1,225) 1,039] 972] 1,019 
PIDUKMOOKOUL. sv. fcc « - DOO 1 12 Z| a OSSiIColborne...d< cise venkaa' « 1,017 999 932] 1,015 
AIOFARGTIQ . . socio 1,911] 2,323) 2,195) 2,006/Chesterville............. 932} 883) 967) 1,012 
PALIN a ae teed xc ta se 3:3 1, O12\"eli 368|- Lore). Sonear khan. ¢eccas 6 ces ees a 967} 909} 1,012) 1,008 
piiicT 2 aie ee oie Re ae ae 2,392] 2,238] 2,092) 1, 5 
are Reena aia 1,391] 1,353] 1,588) 1,954 Manitoba. 
PPE bo wie mean es haewes OVAQHI A. ODd| deepal 1, poo pelle. <2 6k ie sere 2,188) 2,977| 3,726] 4,486 
Wisk ones a unc <tc PAAR 260) 1 Od b O4al LO PaSe sks scale ote e seis - — | 1,858} 4,030 
MGTAVONnUrSt, ..:c.h- 5.2 Dr AV4G 16241 478) 1 Sh4 Dauphin .a. i ee. so bhfete co 1,135) 2,815] 3,885] 3,971 
iA CLOT (ae eae BRS eae 1,484} 1,720] 1,722] 1,855!Brooklands,............. - - — | 2,462 
WVITUCOM oo ce Weta hand aig) oats 12372) 1 654) i 8738) 1F 88eliNeepawascc.. .c..<en. sasc 1,418} 1,864] 1,887) 1,910 
Mount HOTests, «ceca secs « 2,019) 1,839] 1,718] 1,801|Minnedosa............... 1,052} 1,483) 1,505} 1,680 
Chintonwstes. ei ctrssee 08 S547 | 2, 204 2 OLS 1eCSOlSOUTISS minek oes Pacis. cee 839] 1,854] 1,710] 1,661 
J BXTia eh Ca Rae ee Lee eee Uk 4041 be O0l| VALCO. sctcy telesceicrsieice aie 901} 1,550) 1,361] 1,590 
Bilenbeimt Meet oo 0.4.0 hs TEG5S ISS Veds DOD Liou abmlanicnes 2.50 as bccatesicn o. 1,439) 1,271] 1,591] 1,418 
Port WG Vens fennel as Het tele Sibe462 1707 Morden a. das tn ck. 1,522} 1,130} 1,268) 1,416 
(Hesle yas tes whan 2 Aaa 1754) ad COS el OOCUxedGs owe a0 atures ato cc - — | 1,062] 1,173 
SASIOEG: A cts evs ebts Peleier? 2,245] 1,983] 1,829] 1,686]Beauséjour............... - 847| $94) 1,139 
Wapreplasajctes. ak - — | 1,287} 1,684liStonewall................ 589] 1,065] 1,112] 1,031 
Mxeter ste Oe. te 792i Sob Pok, 442) 1, O66 Winkioren .. fete eke o- 391} 458} 812] 1,005 
Port Gredits wv <ccn i i. 50 - = dl 23 fel (Ooo PES tary, ean l crease cls 585} 1,010) 871) 1,003 
MNeSSAONten hs poet ce ven 1,205] 1,945] 1,651] 1,632 
Mathawa,. 0 fib... 040.4 « 1,400| 1.524] 1,462] 1,631| | Saskatchewan. 
NGC Maen reat certian 1,945) 1,766] 1,800) 1,588/iMelville...............05 -— | 1,816] 2,808] 3,891 
BATIGHLONE. = nite ent. os 12378815320) 16411) 71 S80||Histevan. S25 4225 cto. 141} 1,981] 2,290} 2,936 
Port Dalhousie.......... PADS elo tel 402101 547] Ie par. 2.5. Bevemciercatorel ox - 315) 1,535) 2,369 
WealIMOPStON fe es cee ces TeSo0 NP O00) O20) 1. DAO IN IMS ACK a crccsote a eens - 473| 2,002) 2,087 
Dresden deere occ Sad. 1,613) 1,551) 1,339) 1,529)Humboldt...:.2.0..4..1: - 859] 1,822] 1,899 
pouthampton.........0.. 1636) 1) 68alel oo le4sol(Meltonty.= covs oeeees s sss - 599] 1,746] 1,809 
Oreste pio.. aa secre 1,553) 1,445) 1,422) 1,480iShaunavon.......0.2.5--. - - | 1,146] 1,761 
IDESCRONLON, eect klar lyst 3,027 2,.013), 2,847) 11,470) Rosetowin..5.<rdsiercls1- ce - 317 865} 1,553 
froduois, Wallis’. =... 26: - — | 1,178] 1,476)\Lloydminster!........... = GOsiee 4o0L a O16 
New Hamburg........... 1,208| 1,484) 1,351) 1,486/Assiniboia............... - — | 1,006] 1,454 
ESGOWAEIN ptgccie os win v ovens 1156)/1,.242) 15327 1.422Indian Head...... 0... 768} 1,285] 1,439) 1,438 
Mlonisburgiteee) Sloss 1,693] 1,696] 1,444] 1,420)/Rosthern................ 413] 1,172) 1,074] 1,412 
Rae VOL coe fais niece ir Sie t 444 abet ONWatrOUse satis acsceite +6. a6 « - 781) 1,101} 1,303 
WRIGNONISS foe ek Ls coche SOM Onedal 223) tesOOlWilkio=ner .. .cikoretlee. o - Dalian iis). taaae 
Hagersvilles isa os% sade 15020) 1s LOG ls 1 GO <88bilCanoramitc case: . sin. foes - 435! 1,280| 1,179 
Wankieele Pills... seat + 1,674| 1,577) 1,499) 1,380/Maple Creek............. 382} 936] 1,002] 1,154 
POM AG WAT Cited. bs cs oo 780 STA ADS il obel SibOMlali Gases. ahs etree. on - 421 961) 1,148 
PUI SL ONE ced cn ots Oa Re 15,256) 1.27911 376101355 |\Gravelboure: ck. eth. cesi. os - — | 1,106] 1,137 
MBAR CSC sce atest urease he 1,244} 1,397] 1,189] 1,332|Moosomin............... 868} 1,143} 1,099] 1,119 
HRV ER Fee co, eee wo tok 140 Zip} 1. O19 e 13820 Babtietord:» siyactan here 609} 1,335} 1,229) 1,096 
xD Ole. eciees es dee 1265 7(mie ABs ele 450\e 32 ob isdalowe:s -ciattanercs wor = 250} 783) 1,069 
ardinalt: ty, SIhe 1378s 1G A Ane sIGiWismnvardee = satel oson..c - 515] 849) 1,042 
OMG AS INS y cecuns se Aon eae 1.303) 16235) de QOUe 305i Kindersley ss: caer. ns .«. - 456] 1,003] 1,037 
PATE LOM os uekere dieses 163 mude4Olie 263|el4 206 Berbert soe cer oo _ 559] 827) 1,009 
Richmond Hill.......... 629) 9 6521, 055-1295 | Radville.... 22. .eee.. ~ 233) 883} 1,005 
eee ae eas cir Nc «ett aRETD Le o2au ie Hs je : , = 
VAS) 10 yrcaeal ian Seen + Ba a Parr 1,168) 1, 1 ee aL Sy 

5 A eae eae 460| '707| 1,137] 1,266 ln 
ES a See a 1,258] 1,318] 1,357] 1,228||/Drumheller (city)........ - — | 2,499) 2,987 
Watertondicd.|. iach. fo one 1,122] 1,083] 1,128] 1,218);,Red Deer (city)......... 323] 2,118] 2,328] 2,344 
in@loharty. -<.ctoueeee as ven - GO ae ecoe lel S10CamProsél....chan. eek + © — | 1,586] 1,892] 2,258 
HBeamsyalle--cesneeen ve cn 832] 1,096} 1,256] 1,203]Wetaskiwin (city)........ 550| 2,411] 2,061) 2,125 
BOLO Gage ae, S Gage ae See gene 1-187) Vel OG) 1 ASGiladel OS Ravanond...tiees seo stave - — | 1,465] 1,394] 1,849 
TIE VOIOCIES, (53.5 «tee Soe 084) 1,436). t, 268 0, 173 Colemany..5.c.\.0 00) tows o's — | 1,557] 1,590) 1,704 
ors ertye: js askin eee. 1465 iets 148) 1143) a 163\\Cardstonenr. 3)... eee.ee 639] 1,207) 1,612] 1,672 
(Nonwiches sé. seo: ees. LOGON ME 112 el 1761 1a bs8iiVerrevilless. oo. .e8s.0e. — | 1,029} 1,479] 1,659 
Bt Ourewied. Sdieh ee ies 1,223 ede O34)01,053)) Weldd5||Blairmored.:. 2,...2.26 - 231) 1,137| 1,552] 1,629 
Cache Bay..... Bort etme BS4 SSotee Cooly aol TUOSONN awe. Heid oles en - 497| 1,138] 1,547 
Victoria Harbour........ OSC Bho 463i 28 anna., (oe. Wels ners. ots - — | 1,364] 1,490 
EAL ol Re ae Se 823) 825! 733) 1,121|\Grande Prairie.......,... = — | 1,061] 1,464 
POrionel 8 er 32), Set, 1,026} 1,347) 1,298) 1,121)|High River. .....3...6654 153] 1,182] 1,198) 1,459 
ithe Current.cecis . 2555. T2SV BOS 92381 ed OlliMacleoodtohs..oe.. 286s. 8. 796] 1,844| 1,723] 1,447 
Shelburne .cs. ths Sk. PISS AMS lel O72 MeO aber. as ai.ciawse eee sees -— | 1,400] 1,705) 1,279 


1 Under the Saskatchewan Town Act Lloydminster, Alberta, is merged with Lloydminster, Saskat- 
chewan, for municipal purposes. 
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42.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1991, 1911 and 1921—concluded. 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 
Alberta—concluded. British Columbia 
WOrmilliOn ce.) tise ems cleo - O25) 15272) 1.270 —concluded. 
WACOM PO ee ieee he es cies: 499} 1,029] 1,133] 1,259/\Cranbrook (city)........ 1,196} 3,090] 2,725] 3,067 
Wiapratines cruises. once 424 995} 1,069] 1,224! Rossland (city)......... 6,156] 2,826} 2,097] 2,848 
Stettler. w.wiee cone eee ee ~ | 1,444] 1,416] 1,219]Revelstoke (city)....... 1,600] 3,017] 2,782) 2,736 
IRGC Tiree cigs cteters cete ete - 220 A lope LO2nHernie (ClG.)amre. aeeees — | 3,146} 2,802] 2,732 
@larésholimyac.craaseees oe - 809} 963] 1,156)\Prince George (city).... - - | 2,053) 2,479 
Wainwright ccc oe ee - 788} 975) 1,147/Chilliwack (city)....... 277| 1,657] 1,767] 2,461 
Beverlyi.. ste nce eta - — | 1,039] 1,111/Cumberland (city)...... 732) 8,237) 2AGK 2. sak 
Olds Gece: actrees 218) 917] 764] 1,056)Port Alberni (city)...... ~ - | 1,056} 2,356 
Pigalle Miencicsieeee os 317; 602} 941) 1,024|Dunean (city)........... - — | 1,178] 1,843 
Eimeher Creek... sic c cee 335| 1,027) 888) 1,024||\Ladysmith (city)....... 746| 2,517) 1,151] 1,443 
Fort Saskatchewan....... 306] 782} 982] 1,001|)/Mission (village)........ - - -— | 1,314 
Port Coquitlam (city).. ~ — | 1,178) 1,312 
British Columbia. Grand Forks (city)..... 1,012} 1,577] 1,469] 1,298 
Nerrites(Gluyoen + aeeree i 703| 1,389} 1,296 
Kelowna (city)........... 261) 1,663] 2,520] 4,655)/Port Moody (city)...... ~ - | 1,030} 1,260 
Vernon (city) sae: see -o. 802] 2,671] 3,685] 3,937||Courtenay (city)........ ~ - 810) 1,219 


Rural and Urban Farm Populations.—Of the 10,362,833 people who form 
the population of the nine provinces of Canada, exclusive of the Territories, only 
3,289,507 or 31-7 p.c. live on farms. 

There are 728,623 farms within the nine provinces and, considering the 14,056 
farms (see Table 43) which are located within the limits of incorporated cities, 
towns or villages as “urban’’, the farm population is classified as 3,224,241 living 
on rural farms and 65,266 on urban farms. More than one half (50-5 p.c.) of 
the people on urban farms are in Quebec and only 23-6 p.c. in Ontario. Alberta 
ranks third with 6-4 p.c. and Nova Scotia fourth with 5-7 p.c. This is in contrast 
with the distribution on rural farms where 24-4 p.c. are in Ontario, 23-1 in Quebec, 
17-4 in Saskatchewan and 11-5 in Alberta; these four provinces therefore have 76-4 
p.c. of the rural farm population. The rural and urban farm populations bear a 
very close relationship to the number of farms of each class in the individual provinces 
but the distribution of rural farms follows more closely the distribution of total 
population (see Table 1) than that of urban farms. Among the provinces, Quebec 
has the greatest number of persons per farm on farms of both the rural and urban 
classes. 

Table 43 gives the number of farms and the farm populations, urban and rural, 
by provinces as recorded at the Census of 1931. 


43.—Rural and Urban Farms, Farm Populations and Average Numbers of Persons 
per Farm, by Provinces, 1931. 


Farms June 1, 1931. Population Saar 1931, living Persons per Farm. 
Province. ae ate i e7, 
J ura, rban 

Total. | Rural. | Urban. Parnach) ‘Barus tm Base All. | Rural.| Urban. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. | No. 
Prince Edward Island....} 12,865} 12,696 169 55,478 54,963 515} 4-31] 4-32} 3-04 
NovaScotiaiweh.ol. a. oe 39,444] 38,629 815 177,690 173,965 3,725)| 4-50] 4-50 4-57 
New Brunswick.......... 34,025} 33,646 379 180,214 178, 494 1,720) 5-29} 5-30 4-53 
Quebec, Se lias. 135,957) 129,863 6,094 777, 384 744,417 32,967] 5-72) 5-74 5-41 
Ontario, foo Mos Pee 192,174} 188,134 4,040 800, 960 785,550 15,410) 4-16) 4-17 3-81 
Manttobalsd: 4. sees 54,199] 53,777 422 256,305 254,302 2,003} 4-72) 4-72 4-74 
Saskatchewan............ 136,472} 135,826 646 564,012 561, 407 2,605) 4-13] 4-13 4-03 
Albertantt Sees. fies 97,408] 96,439 969 375,097 370, 899 4,198) 3-95) 3-84 4-33 
British Columbia........ 26,079) 25,557 §22 102,367 100,244 2,123) 3-50) 3-92 4-06 


° 
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Details regarding farm workers and those farms employing hired labour, the 
period of employment and cost of wages and board, are dealt with in Chapter VIII 
—Agriculture. The reader is referred to Table 44, p. 299 for this information. 


Section 11.—Literacy. 


Literacy in Canada has shown most encouraging progress since the opening of 
the twentieth century. 


In 1901, 14-38 p.c. of the population of five years of age and over could neither 
read nor write; the corresponding percentage for 1911 was 10-50; for 1921, 9-25; 
and for 1931 it was only 7-18. (See Table 44.) 


44.— Ability to Read and Write of the Population 5 Years of Age and Over, by 
Provinces, for each Census Year 1901-21. 


Numbers, 5 Years and Over. || Percentages, 5 Years and Over. 


Five 
Total 
Province. Popula- ea Tei aE ee te ae a Paes {ee ee TOR 
tion. of Age Can Can Can Ci Can 


Can ; : 
and Over. neither Read neither 
Read and} Read Read nor and Read Read nor 


Write. only. Write. Write. only. Write. 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward 
Island— 1901 103 , 259 91,860 UBT: 4,591 9,897 84-23 5-00 10:77 
1911 93, 728 83, 792 76,259 1,153 6,380 91-01 1-38 7-61 
1921 88,615 78, 969 72,147 1°33) 5,487 91-36 1-69 6:95 
1931 88, 038 78,893 73,260 800 4,833 92-86 1-01 6-13 
Nova Scotia— 
1901} 459,574) 407,152)) 331,007 18,143 58,002 81-30 4-46 14-24 
1911 492,338 433, 801 384,605 4,358 44,838 88-66 1-00 10-34 
1921 523,837 463,442 413,952 6,026 43,464 89-32 1-30 9-38 
1931 512,846 459, 587 419,760 4,342 35,485 91-33 0:94 7°72 
New Brunswick- 
1901} 331,120)  290,732)) 233,060 10,618 47,054 80-16 3-65 16-19 
1911 351,889 306, 896 261,160 2,622 43,114 85-10 0-85 14-05 
1921 387,876 338 , 996 293,454 3,286 42,256 86-57 0-97 12-46 
1931] 408,219) 360,633] 316,224 3,507 40,902 87-69 0-97 11-34 
Quebec— 
1901]. 1,648,898] 1,411,324] 1,099,693 61,614] 250,017 77-92 4-37 17-71 
1911} 2,005,776) 1,714,545] 1,483,301 12,977 218, 267 86-51 0-76 12-73 
1921} 2,360,665} 2,043,748 1,814,709 17,943 211,096 88-79 0-88 10-33 
1931) 2,874,255] 2,521,360!) 2,275,342 21,656 224,362 90-24 0-86 8-90 
Ontario— 
1901} 2,182,947] 1,958,635) 1,758,427 28,830) 171,378 89-78 1:47 8:75 
1911} 2,527,292) 2,264,419]] 2,108,485 7,302 148, 632 93-11 0-32 6°57 
1921] 2,933,662] 2,632,085]| 2,447,588 15,207 169,290 92-99 0-58 6:43 
1931] 3,481,683) 3,124,014]) 2,959, 132 9,254 155,628 94-72 0-30 4-98 
Manitoba— 
: 1901 255,211 219,290 184,295 3,083 31,912 84-04 1-41 14-55 
1911 461,394 398,078 340,870 1,231 55,977 85-63 0-31 14-06 
1921 610,118 532,306 464,369 4,011 63 , 926 87-24 0-75 12-01 
1931 700, 139 633,540 582,689 2,647 48,204 91-97 0-42 7-61 
Saskatchewan— 
1901 91,279 78,185 49,941 797 27,447 63-88 1-02 35-10 
1911 492,432 421,432 362, 768 926 57,738 86-08 0-22 13-70 
1921] 757,510} 644,335!) 566,038 4,609 73, 688 87-85 0-71 11-44 
1931! 921,785! 816,559! 747,024 4,079 65,456) 91-48 0-50 8-02 
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44,—Ability to Read and Write of the Population 5 Years of Age and Over, by 
Provinces, for each Census Year, 1901-31—concluded. 


Numbers, 5 Years and Over. Percentages, 5 Years and Over. 


Five 
Total Years — 
Province. Popula- | of Age Ga Cnn Can Can C Can 


| an A an : 
tion. |and Over. Rendandl @head SL ee) Heat neither 


Write. | only. |" Write. || write. | °™¥- |” Write. 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Alberta— 1901 73,022 62,554 42,731 707 19,116 68-31 1-13 30-56 
1911 374,295 325,916 283, 513 1,198 41,205 86-99 0-37 12-64 
1921 588,454 509, 896 453,572 3,259 53, 065 88-95 0-64 10-41 
1931} 731,605} 653,233] 603,401 3,228 46, 604 92-37 0-49 7-13 
British Colum- 
bia— 1901 178,657} 163,336] 121,782 973 40,581 74-56 0-60 24-84 
1911 392,480 356, 603 314,183 1,013 41,407 88-11 0-28 11-61 
1921 524, 582 474,787 427,374 W258 44,861 90-01 0-54 9-45 
1931 694 , 263 642, 284 600, 413 2,046 39,825 93-48 0-32 6-20 
Yukon— 1901 27, 219 26,864 17,374 54 9,436 64-67 0-20 35-13 
1911 8/512 8,006 6,843 76 1, 087 85-47 0-95 13-58 
1921 4,157 3,880 Deron 8 1,140 70:41 0-21 29-38 
1931 4,230 3,869 2,811 382 1,026 72-65 0-83 26-52 
Northwest 
Territories—1901 20, 129 18,699 BR 208 174 15,292 17-29 0-93 81-78 
1911 6,507 OL Oee 857 7 4,808 15-11 0-12 84-77 
1921 7,988 7,471 749 6 6,716 10-03 0-08 89-89 
1931 9,723 8,399 2,929 118 5,352 34-87 1-40 63-72 
Canada— 1901) 5,371,315) 4,728,631) 3,918,915} 129,584) 680,132 82-88] - 2-74 14-38 
1911] 7,206,643] 6,319,160) 5,622,844 82,8%3| 663,453 88-98 0-52 10-59 
1921) 8,787,949] 7,730,400) 6,957,168 58, 242 714, 990 $0-00 0-75 9-25 
1931/10, 376,786) 9,302,371) 8,582,985) | 51,709) | 667,677 92-27 0-56 7-18 


Literacy of Population over Ten Years of Age, by Age-Groups and Sex.— 
Experience has shown that statistics of literacy among children under ten years 
of age are practically meaningless. A truer test of progress has been made by taking 
the statistics for the population of ten years of age and over, but, unfortunately, 
this comparison cannot be made for earlier censuses than that of 1921. Table 45 
shows literacy, by sex and province, of persons ten years of age and over in 1931, 
and the percentage of illiterates in this significant section of the population was 
3-79 p.c. in 1931, as compared with 5-10 p.c. in 1921. It will be noticed that 
illiteracy is very definitely greater among males than among females. In 1931, 
4-32 p.c. of the male population and 3-21 p.c. of the female population were recorded 
as unable to read or write, as compared with 5-73 p.c. and 4-48 p.c. respectively for 
1921. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, alone among the provinces, show a 
higher percentage of female illiteracy; this condition existed also in 1921, although 
the corresponding percentages for both males and females were then substantially 
greater, being: Manitoba, males 6-48, females 7-78; Saskatchewan, males 5-00, 
females 7-08; Alberta, males 4-62, females 5-92. 

The ee show that New Brunswick is in the most unfavourable nostions 
though there has been an improvement since 1921. No less than 6-91 p.c. of the 
population of that province—8-75 p.c. of the males and 4-97 p.c. of the females— 
could neither read nor write in 1931. For 1921 the figures were: total illiterate, 
7-61 p.c.; males 9-24; females 5-90. On the other hand the province of Quebec, 
which in 1921 recor ded the high percentage of 6-19 (7-84 males and 4-54 females) 
as illiterate, had reduced this proportion to 4:76 (6-21 males and 3-29 females) 
by 1931. 
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45.—Literacy of the Population of 10 Years of Age and Over, by Sexes and 
Provinces, 1931. 


(Corresponding figures for 1921 are to be found in the 1924 Year Book, p. 131.) 


sian a Percentages. 
fea Can Can oom 
: tion neither |————_—_—_— 
S707 nee. 10 Years Head and Bene Read nor Can Can Can 
and Over. u y: Write. Read Bend neither 
and ot Read nor 
Write y Write 
No. No. No. No, p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island— 
LOLS ae a ss ee sk 69,333 66,996 502 1,835 96-63 0-72 2-65 
MIA OR ism rde. ... cones 35,907 34,584 213 1,110 96-32 0-59 3-09 
HOMAlSsiceh oases 6 eee 33,426 32,412 289 (ORS 96-97 0-86 2:17 
Nova Scotia— . 
POU SIS OR eerie cei c ores 402.401 382,472 2,790 17,189 95-05 0-69 4-26 
NT AlGSs Ao eee Kis hee Mees 207,098 195,465 1,438 10,195 94-38 0-69 4-92 
IBSTRIAAOR Me En srk elt aca s« 195,303 187, 007 aly 6,944 95-75 0-69 3°56 
New Brunswick— 
PLLOUSIBMS het tin: atts ss tecdayesw 310,316 286, 676 2,200 21,440 92-38 0:71 6-91 
WM AIOR ae ki Motte si cat o.o:5 159,102 143,996 1,181 13,925 90-51 0-74 8-75 
Hemalesss. hice sues ea wks 151,214 142,680 1,019 7,515 94-36 0-67 4-97 
Quebec— j 
PO UAIE sian eerkantbiste aces os 2,167,517| 2,048,778 15,527) 103,212 94-52 0-72 4-76 
MAleass ct Sea cif. ero 1,091,418} 1,014,259 9,399 67, 760 92-93 0-86 6-21 
Gr MIS Seek caries Fs 1,076,099] 1,034,519 6,128 35,452 96-14 0-57 3-29 
Ontario— 
TL OUAI Sis kwarcos denit alae 2,791,072] 2,719,558 Testi 64,157 97-44 0:26 2-30 
MVE IOm eesti sf iciass serncia oye. 1,423,989] 1,381,104 4,341 38, 544 96-99 0-30 2-71 
OTAAICS eis Sees coe ick 1,267,083] 1,338,454 3,016 25,613 97-91 0-22 1-87 
Manitoba— 
LOCA IS MeL ernie rae coat 557,806 530,779 2,151 24,876 95-15 0-39 4-46 
Males: Jog: to me cates 296,095 283, 063 1,040 11,992 95-60 0-35 4-05 
Henvales aon aes asscisicen ase 261,711 247,716 Wala 12,884 94-65 0-42 4-92 
Saskatchewan— 
PEO USMS crater afer hanays si eras 705,350 672,812 3,441 29,097 95-39 0-49 4-13 
WVERIGS oes th. cas chi. Be 890,105 374,025 1,791 14,289 95-88 0-46 3°66 
HH GINENES ee ah. Sonics caee 315,245 298, 787 1,650 14,808 94-78 0-52 4-70 
Alberta— 
DOUSISte Ss 0c es: aa Claes « 572,129} 549,789 2,671 19, 669 96-10 0-47 3-44 
DIGS. cae csi treten its, cece 319,840 308,619 1,458 9,763 96-49 0-46 3°05 
GIVI NOS aes halos Re Ges: 252,289 241,170 213 9,906 95-59 0:48 3°93 
British Columbia— 
POUMISS oes. inet Nene. Senet 583,185| 558,417 1,630 23,088 95-76 0-28 3-96 
ME AIGSbee de Aa dade certs. oa Fs 328, 983 314, 134 1,096 13, 753 95-49 0-33 4-18 
Merivaleprt: «texans Sats 254,152 244, 283 534 9,335 96-12 0-21 3°67 
Yukon— 

Re OUTAGE chi: are a th ts 3,542 2,710 30 802 76-51 0-85 22-64 
NEAL CG Batcd Hacks cece oe bs 2,475 2,063 19 393 83-35 0-77 15-88 
HemAlesin.. vsettot ae. Seat 1,067 647 11 409 60-64 1-03 38:33 

Northwest Territories— 
BE OUDS neers sak dome cakes. shee 7,021 2,832 108 4,081 40-34 1-54 58-13 
EOS) Oh Re 2 a a 3,850 1,695 52 2,103 44-03 1-35 54-62 
SH GTA C Rc Sacks ants dere Dead nc Seal 1,137 56 1,978 35-86 1-77 62-38 
Canada— 
Totals 5 oA Ane Ore eer AE ee 8,169,622] 7,821,819 38,407) 309,396 95-74 0-47 3°79 
MERION seh babs cnatees Shee: 4,258,862| 4,053,007 22,628) 188,827 95-17 0-52 4-32 


eA Saree oy 3,910,760] 3,768, 812 16,379} 125,569 96-37 0-42 3:21 
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Literacy among Urban Populations.—Table 46 shows the literacy of 
persons residing in cities with populations of 30,000 and over in 1931. The final 
three columns give percentage figures for persons ten years of age and over, and a 
comparison with figures for 1921 shows that very definite changes have taken place 
in the literacy of urban populations. Toronto had, in 1921 as in 1931, a very low 
percentage of illiteracy—1-68 p.c. in 1921 and 1-26 p.c. in 1931—and the larger 
cities of Ontario, generally, made a comparatively good showing in 1921. Other 
large cities of Canada had, in 1921, fairly high percentages of illiteracy, the figures 
being: Montreal, 3-60 p.c.; Winnipeg, 3-54 p.c.; Vancouver, 3-54 p.c.; Quebec, 
3-27 p.c.; Ottawa 2-69 p.c.; and Hamilton, 2-12 p.c. Comparison of 1921 figures* 
with those for 1931 in Table 46 brings out the great improvement in the western 
cities. Marked betterment is evident throughout the list, but the exceptional 
progress in the west has put Three Rivers, Quebec, Montreal and Halifax in a 
relatively less favourable position as regards literacy. While Three Rivers has 
still the highest percentage of persons who can neither read nor write, the proportion 
has been reduced from 7-03 p.c. in 1921 to 3-45 p.c. in 1931. 


The city of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, had the lowest percentage of illiteracy in 
1931, viz., 0-71, London, Ontario, being next with 0-88 p.c. In the cities of Windsor, 
Ontario, and Regina, Saskatchewan, both of which had low percentages of illiterates 
in 1921 (1-58 p.c. and 1-44 p.c. respectively), slight increases to 1-78 p.c. and 1-68 
p.c., respectively, are shown in 1931. 


*See p. 133 of the 1924 Year Book. 


46.— Literacy of the Populations of 10 Years of Age and Over in Cities and Towns 
of 30,000 and Over, by Numbers and Percentages, 1931. 


(Corresponding figures for 1921 are to be found in the 1924 Year Book, p. 133.) 


Numbers Percentages 
10 Years and Over. 10 Years and Over. 

City or Town. ae Yours Can Coa Can 

ae and Can Can |neither oa Can_ | neither 

i Over. || Readand| Read | Read and Read | Read 

Write. only. nor Write only. nor 
Write. i Write. 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

MOntrealln pecccetocts setae 818,577 | 654,094 || 635,811 | 2,508 | 15,775 | 97-20 0-38 2-41 
PP OROMUOR ere tetreciocm en eae 631, 207 535,327 527,465 1,099 6, 763 98-53 0-21 1-26 
WiaTiCOUVET!3 ba aces 246, 593 oaks 208, 754 296 3,363 98-28 0-14 1-58 
Winnipes 7 is eee 218,785 | 185,534 181,305 541 | 3,688 || 97-72 0:29 1-99 
Ettarmiltonsdecrc ont crete es 155,547 127,891 || 125,668 177 | 2,046 |} 98-26 0-14 1:60 
CUCDCC a. bi no eee 130,594 100, 203 97,161 502 2,540: 1} 96-96 0-50 2°53 
QCA War etc oie eee 126,872 104,588 102,257 246 2,085 97-77 0-24 1-99 
OL ich wigs saree nadeds aeudhoe 83,761 70,512 69,626 148 738 || 98-74 0-21 1-05 
Gmontonees.ceccascctesenen 79,197 65,101 63, 980 213 908 |} 98-28 0-33 1-39 
TOndonae etre osc s foee ee ook 71,148 60, 203 59,646 30 527 || 99-07 0-05 0-88 
WANGASOE Se ceetnion sts.ciee cPicmt eras 6 63, 108 50,623 49,606 118 899 97-99 0-23 1-78 
Merle: mente ck tet eee 60,745 46,818 46,232 98 488 || 98-75 0-21 1-04 
Hialifaxee, te cscs Me ete 59,275 47,725 46,468 137%, | 16 120 SO%e37 0-29 2-35 
FUSING 2 cee een 53, 209 43,161 42,319 116 726 || 98-05 0-27 1-68 
Sant Johnsen eeeag cae ene 47,514 38, 729 38,149 69 511 || 98-50 0-18 1-32 
Saskatooh see uesser ae aac 43,291 35,514 30,212 49 253 99-15 0-14 |° 0-71 
WiCCOTia He serene aferetieer tre 39, 082 34,511 34,111 30 370 || 98-84 0-09 1-07 
‘Three Rivers) 2c pesos 35,450 26,079 25,053 125 901 || 96-07 0-48 3:45 
Witcheners as coe eee 30, 793 24,954 24,618 39 297 || 98-65 0-16 1-19 
‘Brantiord: sins. eee 30, 107 25,069 24,562 50 457 || 97-98 0:20 1-82 
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Section 12.—School Attendance. 


The census statistics of school.attendance for the population between the ages 
of 5 and 19 years are presented for 1911, 1921 and 1931 in Table 47 for Canada 
as a whole. In comparing the statistics of school attendance for the Census of 1931 
with those of 1921 and 1911, it is necessary to take into account the fact that in 
1931 and 1921, the question as to school attendance covered the nine months ended 
May 31, while in 1911 the question covered the calendar year 1910. For this reason 
the figures are not quite comparable, although the general trends as shown by the 
percentages in the lower part of the table are probably not materially affected. 

In 1931 the population of school age, 5-19 years, numbered 3,246,391 or 31-3 
p.c. of the total population, as compared with 31-4 p.c. in 1921 and 30-0 p.c. in 
1911. The proportion of the total group 5-19 years actually in attendance at school 
shows progress. In 1911 only 52-88 p.c. of the population of this age were in 
attendance at school; the proportion rose to 61-33 p.c. in 1921 and 65-59 p.c. in 
1931. The proportion of males between these ages attending school increased 
from 52-15 p.c. in 1911 to 60-80 p.c. in 1921 and 65-12 p.c. in 1931; that of females 
from 53-63 p.c. in 1911 to 61-86 p.c. in 1921 and 66-08 p.c. in 1931. 

Table 48 gives the school attendance by provinces for the rural and urban 
populations, classified by sex and months at school. Table 49, giving the school 
attendance of Canadian born, British born and foreign born, shows that, of the 
1,755,348 children 7 to 14 years of age in Canada (Territories excluded), 93-09 p.c. 
attended school. The “not at school” was largest for the foreign born with 7-81 
p.c. followed by the Canadian born with 6-97 p.c. and British born with 3-95 p.c. 


47.—Numerical and Percentage Distributions of School Attendance of the Population 
5-19 Years of Age Inclusive, by Sexes, for all Canada,! 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Females. 


1931. 1911. 1921, 1931. 


| | | - | — | —_ -____ 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
5-9years—Totals| 783,252/1, 048, 694/1,132, 749] 395,045) 528,663) 572,507] 388,207) 520,031] 560,242 
At school...... 459,682} 686,614) 777,235|]) 232,581] 345,494) 391,322) 227,101] 341,120) 385,913 
Not atschool..| 328,570) 362,080) 355,514] 162,464) 183,169} 181,185) 161,106] 178,911) 174,329 


Both Sexes. 


Item. a cock anita sida RReraReEAS BEG cies 
1911. 1921. 1931. 


10-19 years— 
Totals...../1,380,685/1, 714, 867/2, 113,642) 706,155) 864,517/1,068,180) 674,530) 850,350/1,045, 462 
At school...... 684,599/1,008,177|1,352,217)| 341,745) 501,520) 677,059)) 342,854) 506,657) 675,158 


Not at school..| 696,086} 706,690} 761,425) 364,410} 362,997) 391,121] 331,676] 343,693) 370,304 
5-19 years— 


Totals.....|2,163,937|2, 763, 561/3, 246, 391/11, 101, 2001, 393, 180/1, 640, 687/11, 062, 7372/1, 370, 3811, 605, 704 

At school...... 1, 144, 281]1, 694, 791/2, 129,452! 574,326] 847,014/1,068,381]) 569,955) 847,777/1, 061,071 
Under 1 month}) 1, 0241) 492 532 

42,514 72,543 i 21,904 36,595 20,610 35, 948 

1-3 months... 45, 652 22,678 22,974 
4-6 cee. (idol o4ale loos 417 67, 987 68, 468 68,077 34,521 62,875 65,340 33, 466 
7-9 “ ,.| 970,424/1,488,831/2,014,789|)| 483,954) 742,342/1,010,690] 486,470) 746,489|/1,004,099 
Not at school..|1, 019, 656/1,068,770/1, 116,939] 526,874] 546,166] 572,306)| 492,782) 522,604] 544,633 


1Including populations 5-19 years of age of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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47.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of School Attendance of the Population 
ae EBs of Age Inclusive, by Sexes, for all Canada,! 1911, 1921 and 1931—con- 
cluded. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 

Hiss fee te i 
crease crease crease 
1911. | 1921. | 1931. 1921- 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 1921- 1911. 1921. | 1931. 1921- 
1931. 1931. 1931. 

p.c p.c. | p.c p.c Pie. | P.Cael pc p.c p.c p.c. | p.c p.c 

5-9 years— 
At school...... 58-69] 65-47] 68-61] -+3-14]) 58-87) 65-35) 68-35} +38-00]) 58-50} 65-60] 68-88} +3-28 


Not at school..| 41-31] 34-53} 31-39] —3-14] 41-13] 34-65] 31-65) —3-00} 41-50) 34-40} 31-12] —3-28 


10-19 years— 
At school...... 49-58] 58-79] 63-98} -+5-19] 48-40] 58-01] 63-38} -+5-37]) 50-83) 59-58] 64-58) +5-00 
Not at school..| 50-42} 41-21] 36-02} —5-19} 51-60] 41-99) 36-62] —5-37]) 49-17) 40-42] 35-42} —5-00 


5-19 years— 
Atschool...... 52-88] 61-33] 65-59] -+4-26]) 52-15} 60-80] 65-12] -+4-32|| 53-63] 61-86] 66-08] +4-22 
Under 1 month 0-03 - |i) 0-03 - |i) 0-03 ~ 

1:97] 2-62 f 1-99} 2-63 j 1-94] 2-62 
1-3 months .. 1-41 - 1-38 - 1-43 ~ 
4-6 “  ...1 6:07] 4-83] 2-09] —2-74)) 6-22] 4-89] 2-10} —2-79] 5-92) 4-77] 2-08) —2-19 
7-9 “ — ,..| 44-84] 538-87] 62-06] -+8-19]] 43-94] 53-28] 61-60) -+8-32|| 45-77] 54-47) 62-53) +8-69 


Not at school..| 47-12] 38-67] 34-41] —4-26] 47-85] 39-20) 34-88} —4-32! 46-37] 38-14] 33-92} —4-06 


1Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


48.—Total Rural and Urban Populations of All Ages Attending School, by Sex, 1931. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
Item. 
Total. | Rural. | Urban. || Total. | Rural. | Urban.|| Total. | Rural. | Urban. 
pes oe ee at 
Under 1 month...... 1,045 800 245 503 385 118 542 415 127 
1-3 months......... 46,292} 36,158) 10, 134 23,028) 18,257) 4,771] 28,264) 17,901] 5,363 
4-6 months......... 69,410} 47,948] 21,462] 35,369} 24,974] 10,395)) 84,041] 22,974] 11,067 
7-9 months.........}2,042,714] 926,271)1,116, 443)|1, 029,186] 463,672] 565, 514//1,013,528) 462,599] 550,929 
Totals, Population . 


Attending School/2,159, 461/1,011,177/1, 148, 284/1, 088,086} 507,288 580,798 1,071,375] 503,889] 567,486 
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49.—Numerical and Percentage Distributions of the School Attendance of the Popu- 
lation of Canada,! 7-14 Years of Age, by Nativity and Sex, 1931. 


NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 


Item. Cana- | Brit- | For- || Cana-| Brit- { For- || Cana-| Brit- ) For- 
dian ish eign dian ish eign || dian ish eign 
Born. | Born. | Born.|| Born. | Born. | Born. |) Born.| Born. | Born. 


Totals, Population 7-14 years of 


Re RSI = (EER pale Re A See 1,647,683] 49,639] 58, 026/831,418) 25,304] 29, 89211816, 265) 24,335] 28,134 
IG EOL EY Os 61 Dey ea a Oe a 1,532,894) 47,678) 53, os 774,314] 24,278] 27, ey 758,580) 23,400) 25,937 
LURS Uc! sy ehh ln 000) 03 sR i oe 378 iy 186 11 192 6 14 
HO HPOMUNOM: teoisinic dane Gusts teins bokeh crete 446] 1, onal 8,406 214 or 8,695 Doe 506 
Ba) TROMCUSS Mees Leeinites, cRiccks « OF 40,554 899 1,965 20,491 467| 1,036 20, 063 432 926 
HHO MTLOM GHB (eee tes cs ele a bk be hes 1,474,861] 46,316] 50,456//745, 231) 23,586) 25, 965/729, 630] 22,730) 24,491 
INGU- GE SCHOO: Oo 35.". oo. io ke 114,789{ 1,9611 4,529| 57,104] 1,026) 2,332|| 57,685 9351 2,197 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION. 


Totals, Population 7-14 years of 


SER ie, Se Bc oi Tee ad © ROC BID 100-00} 100-00} 100-00) 100-00} 100-00) 100-00) 100-00) 100-00} 100-00 
PUIB COO Martane cite ce ict, fb aalels 93-03] 96-05] 92-19|| 93-13] 95-95} 92-20, 92-93] 96-16] 92-19 
(Ore ge GO. 0 re 0-02} 0-03} 0-04) 0-02) 0-04) 0-04) 0-02) 0-02) 0-05 
eS PRONG a nds case ess 1:04) 0-90} 1-82 1-01} 0-85) = =1-88 1-07; 0-95} 1-80 
BAG GRLOTGIISE doa vc es 06:00. h.ecs's 0 6's 2-46) 1-81} 3-38] 2-46) 1:85; 3-47) 2-46) 1-78) 3-29 
G-OTMOMEDSL Grow st pees ee ve oe 89-51) 93-31} 86-95) 89-63) 93-21) 86-86 89-39} 93-40} 87-05 
EGON BENOGI Mtr. drs kbs sos 6°97) 3:95) 7-81 6-87) 4-05} 7-80) 7-07] 3-84) 7-81 


1Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Section 13.—Annual Estimates of Population. 


While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, annual estimates of populations are required by modern 
States for many purposes, such as the calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, 
and of per capita figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different 
countries various methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations 
are adopted. For example, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 
of arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any particular date 
with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and 
substracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. 
This method is impracticable for Canada, on account of her 4,000 miles of common 
boundary line with the United States, crossed every day by many thousands of 
people in both directions. In almost all civilized countries, the actual methods of 
making the estimates vary. . Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely 
used in estimating the populations in the older countries of the world; this method 
involves the annual addition to the population of the country and of particular 
areas within it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quin- 
quennial or decennial inter-censal period. In the case of Canada annual figures of 
population have been purely estimates, made on the basis of past increases, prior 
to the Census of 1931. They have now been worked out on a basis which takes into 
consideration collateral data back to 1867, and the resulting figures are believed. 
to more accurately state the populations at inter-censal periods than any before 
published. 

The new method upon which calculations are based was described at pp. 108- 
109 of the 1982 Year Book.* 

*The table of estimates on p. 164 and the description of the method upon which calculations are based 
are the work of M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Census Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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50.—Estimates of the Populations of Acai for Inter-Censal Years, by Provinces, 
1867-1934. 


Norr.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population figure. 
(000’s omitted.) 


oF a Ban Yu- N.W. 
Year. ath Is- | N.S. | N.B.]| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta.| B.C. Koi Terri- 
‘| land * Itories. 


USOC Re Gre ono seer hee 3,463 88) 364) 271) 1,123) 1,525 15 = = 32 - 45 
Uf ers eae Dc AED ee OM ECS « 3,511 90) 369} 274) 1,187] 1,545 17 = = 30 - 46 
GG oe eremeers oo? cio: 3,565 91] 374) 277) 1,154) 1,568 20 = = 34 - 46 
LES AD SES 3 Gr Ween cc Ob. 3,625 92). 381) 282) 1,171) 1,594 22 = = 36 - 47 
bed Beemer ina Seeiects cant) 7 Ot: 3, 689 94| 388) 286) 1,191) 1,621 25 = = 36 - 48 
TRA Zier creer iets one anes 3,754 96] 394) 296) 1,208] 1,651 29 > = 37 - 49 
USGS cvtysiaye sivrs, heehee 3, 826 98] 400) 294) 1,227) 1,685 33 = a 39 - 50 
US GA ere eeperoctieie atta Neate 3, 895 98] 406] 298) 1,246) 1,718 37 = ee 40 - 51 
T8753: yf aieparaxe trois eteyatelelaetn 3, 954 101} 411) 301) 1,260) 1,746 41 = = 42 - 52 
LS7Ois gait eh suse ar ooetenes 4,009} 102} 415) 304) 1,275) 1,774 44 = 43 - 52 
TB Gib sescap he ls oases asfe lamese ht eke wos 4,064) 103} 420} 307) 1,289) 1,802 47 = = tt - 52 
TS (Siics «cary cvosvestas eects toler ouae 4,120; 104; 425) 310} 1,304) 1,829 50 = = 45 - 53 
1A SRS Eke est c 4,185} 105) 480) 313] 1,322) 1,861 54 + + 46 - 54 
USSOA3/aiosite sd clerrnste ene 4,255} 107} 435) 317) 1,341) 1,894 58 = = 48 = 55 
Utell lo Raye ote Seeate eon eee 4,325} 109} 441} 321) 1,360) 1,927 62 = = 49 - 56 
Ne Yaaeee sgh omeen ae on 4,375] 109} 442) 321] 1,372) 1,946 71 = a 54 - 60 
LOS Gis ake tab resa) ish Sevehocats 4,430) 109) 448} 321) 1,386) 1,968 80 = = 59 - 64 
| Reted Us rea Ome AS hip cre 4,487; 109} 445} 321) 1,401) 1,988 90 i =z 64 - 69 
L885 5 sistas Reisling leas 4,537] 109] 446) 321) 1,414) 2,005 99 = oA 60 _ 74 
ES SGice tens depose ssetee as 4,580} 109) 446} 321) 1,424) 2,020} 108 = = 74 - 78 
Leotel kee ROS ROCK Snr IAC 4,626] 109) 446) 321) 1,436) 2,037) 117 = = 78 = 82 
lketele eect 00-0 0 OC OE 4,678} 109} 447} 3821) 1,448) 2,057) 126 = = 83 - 86 
ESS O i sarrevcuersnls Sessa, Sere ss 4,729} 109} 448) 3821) 1,462) 2,075) 135 = = 88 - 91 
TS 90) ereporaah aisheca tae 4,779 109} 448] 321} 1,475) 2,098 144 = = 93 - 95 
ISO er ilee: else eee 4,833} 109} 450} 321) 1,489) 2,114 153 = = 98 - 99 
18 G2 roprcra ste reiatcsartikge exe ovaer? 4,883 108} © 451] 322) 1,504) 2,119) 168 = = 106 - 110 
INSU BS fet amnesia @bir O10 ots 4,931 108} 452) 328] 1,518) 2,122) 178 = = 114 - 121 
NO OS Meer tae toiete Bieter cvaetere 4,979} 107) 452} 323) 1,532) 2,128) 188 = = 122 ~ 132 
LSQ5 Seqtes, hae < Sacevecs eters 5,026} 106) 452} 323) 1,546) 2,133) 198 = = 130 ~ 143 
TSO GW rg seiceinah Cre aveceina 5,074 105} 453) 324) 1,560] 2,137] 208 = = 138 - 154 
Ee ai tine ise acs chs iC 5,122) 104) 454) 325] 1,575) 2,142) 213 = = 146 = 163 
LS OS) sapac ees ctie sais suorsarornts 5,175} 104) 455) 326] 1,591) 2,149) 223 = = 154 - 173 
NCU aeeets ce Nircecti eens te ert inc 5,285] 1038) 457) 327) 1,610) 2,159) 234 = = 162 - 183 
V9OO &2 sss sueeeisiers Sig tomas 5,301 103} 459] 329) 1,630) 2,172) 245 a = 170 - 193 
LOO see ove tiaueiees toe ere wee an 0,371 103} 460} 331) 1,649) 2,183} 255 91 73) 179 27 20 
LOQQOZ RIS etek ee 5,494 101} 459] 331] 1,670] 2,194) 275) 125 90D 25 19 
10S ie. heise cee nuit be 5,651 100} 460) 331} 1,709] 2,217} 296) 159) 119) 220 23 17 
LGU AS val totnte tones 5, 827 99] 463} 333] 1,752} 2,246} 318) 194) 142) 242 22 16 
TQ0D eek arse ebere iterate ae 6,002 99} 464] 333] 1,771] 2,289] 344] 236) 166) 264 21 15 
LL eng Mone Semin ane aoe 6,197 96] 465) 334] 1,784] 2,299] 366] 258) 185) 279 18 13 
L9QOHE ES Sea eee 6,411 96} 475] 341] 1,853} 2,365} 395] 311) 236) 309 18 12 
1908 cits cca errecssee nesta 6, 625 95} 480) 345) 1,902] 2,412] 418] 356) 266) 330 15 11 
OO ametere sts onecor cent oie ales 6, 800 94} 483} 346] 1,931] 2,444) 427) 401) 301) 350 13 10 
UDO A Sys hacicg eh) eae 6, 988 94} 486] 348].1,965] 2,482} 441] 446] 336) 370 11 9 
POL eeisucia Mantesis eusie neteners 7,207 94 . 492] 352) 2,006] 2,527; 461; 492) 374) 393 9 7 
LOU Qaeda: eagae att. 7,389 94, 496] 356] 2,042) 2,572) 481) 525) 400) 407 fi 
LOUK ee trsctaei ep ore 7,632 94} 504] 363) 2,096] 2,639) 505] 563) 429) 424 8 i 
LOH AER Water oe egecey-rae hey neteer= 7,878 95} 512) 371) 2,148) 2,705) 530) 601) . 459); 442 8 8 
LOND ete eens Qoob 7,981 94, 511] 371} 2,162] 2,724) 545} 628) 480} 450 8 8 
LQWIG rey s.c) ote. oo iskeancuega, sie lape 8, 001 92} 505) 368] 2,154) 2,718} 554); 648} 496) 456 7 8 
LOU Ise oe a akin tne ciate. 8, 060 90} 503) 368) 2,169) 2,724] 558} 662} 508) 464 6 8 
TOUS ives ceadc te lows ecultvelas'snaie 8, 148 89} 502) 369) 2,191) 2,744] 565] 678) 522) 474 6 8 
LOOT Reeser torr eter ia shat: 8,311 89} 507] 378] 2,234) 2,789) 577; 700} 541) 488 i) 8 
VO20 Se sietuade : Sas Heipioke ops 8,556 89} 516} 381) 2,299] 2,863] 594) 729] 565) 507 5 8 
NOD tiara eats ike cpeacscdonspebes 8, 788 89} 524] 388] 2,361] 2,934) 610) 757) 588) 525 4 8 
1d eso Aorist soe 8,919 89} 522] 389) 2,409] 2,980} 616) 769) 592) 541 4 8 
JE One Ge hc ones oe 9,010 87} 518} 389] 2,446] 3,013] 619) 778) 593) 555 4 8 
QQ Mivarace aiateie Rien es ok 9, 148 86] 516} 391] 2,495] 3,059} 625) 791} 597) 9571 4 8 
192i. Ehicta. saree steeeneiee 9, 294 86} 515) 393) 2,549] 3,111) 682] 806; 602] 588 4 8 
LOAGE Serercrctels's sre ops tetecesre 9,451 87; 515} 396] 2,603] 3,164) 639} 821) 608} 606 4 8 
LOD Rataer. Mattern 8 tetera 9, 636 87; 515] 398) 2,657] 3,219} 651] 841) 6388] 623 4 8 
L928 eas sitear. sence 9, 835 88} 515) 401) 2,715) 3,278} 664] 862} 658) 641 4 9 
L920 Asp orate eee haere ae 10, 029 88} 515} 404] 2,772] 3,334) 677| 883) 684] 659 4 9 
19309 tadeae aie each nae 10, 208 88} 514] 406) 2,825) 3,386) 689) 903) 708) 676 4 9 
LES BOLE Inia ae Stra» 10,377 88} 513) 408) 2,874) 3,482) 700] 922) 732) 694 4 9 
LOS ZL Sst niracteiara Seraaele ates 10,506 88} 513] 409) 2,904] 3,459} 705) 971) 740} 704 4 9 
LOSS" n.cancetace.: Se laiamrelears 10, 681 89} 522) 420) 2,970) 3,524) 722) 951) 757) 712 4 10 
LOB Le os ereye cide sttacnsiae sear 10,835 891 5261 4261 3,0221 3,5661 7311 966) 770) 725 4 10 


1These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data is made available. 
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Section 14.—Area and Population of the British Empire. 


Since the War the boundaries of the British Empire have been contracted 
by the voluntary retirement from Egypt in 1922 and expanded by the addition of 
various territories under mandate as a result of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
increases of territory were mainly in Africa, where the Tanganyika Territory, 
Southwest Africa, and portions of the Cameroons and Togoland, with an aggregate 
area of 736,000 square miles and an estimated population of over 5,000,000 (1921) 
came under Empire control. In Asia, the territories acquired by mandate from the 
League of Nations include Palestine and Transjordania, with 1,335,821 inhabitants 
on an area of 25,802 square miles. In the Pacific, the territories added to the 
Empire include Western Samoa, the Territory of New Guinea, the Bismarck archi- 
pelago and part of the Solomon islands, all of which were formerly German pos- 
sessions. According to the most reliable estimates, the total area of these regions 
is 92,141 square miles and the population 445,650. 

Statistics of the areas and populations of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1931 are given in Table 51, together with comparative figures of popu- 
lation for 1921 and 1911. 
51.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Continents and Countries, 1911, 

1921 and 1931. 


Norre.—The source of the following figures is the “Statistical Abstract for the British Empire, 1931” 
except in the case of Canada, where the data are the latest census ‘figures, and Transjordania, see footnote 
23. Totals have been adjusted as far as possible. 


n : Populations. 
: rea in 
Rouniry or Continent, Square Miles.| Census of Census of Census of 
1911. 1921. 1931. 
Summary by Continents. 
HEISEI rire are ee aie Seid ee a sga oibs woh be 120,791 45,549,583 47,443,549 49,369, 087 
UME Dig, 4.3, BARNS <a ee a ae tA 1,988, 429 323, 386, 386 329,361, 760 364, 566, 164 
NEA COTY, oes eg De a Mg le al 3, 833,275 38, 244, 040 49, 783,112 56,447,532 
North and Central America and West Indies. . 3,991, 262 9,197, 207 10,845,161 12, 760, 033 
OULU MATTIGriGHtr ety irk. lw os Clee ie 95,098 299,316 BOLwe22 314, 034 
DOYS ENIG Te o. ase CAA oa i Ser Ss on ech a rea Se 3, 288, 928 6,187, 152 7,331,210 9,013, 298 
Totals (approx.)”, 90.............| 18,818,000 | 422,863,684 | 445,065,914 | 492,470,148 
Details by Countries. 
PTT a NTC OT sear ok yc oss ciate scasjebeio ae «cis we ous 93,991 45,222,000! 47,123,000!,2} 46,042,000? 
Self-governing Dominions— 
(CHTOENG Ee pee: | adc Repeats ARRAS ERE Re 3, 694 , 9008 7,206, 643 8, 787, 949 10,376, 786 
PNMSUL ALAS er ac cee ee eee ieee 2,974, 581 4,455,005 5, 435, 734 6,448, 7076 
Dera ealand? eee irc se Pieces ree ewies 103,415 1,008, 468 1,218,913 1,442, 7466 
Wmiemom soup AIrica ooo. ak coe aan 471,917 5,973,394 6,928,580 8, 132, 60017 
MISE PCE: SUA CO ee bon ited en te etd eats 26,601 3, 139, 6887 2,971, 9927 2,957, 0006 
Newfoundland (including Labrador)....... 275, 134 242,619 263 , 033 281, 5496 
NG ASEN COL Gees ee oe ok aera EE chaos e 232.400 3,949 3,774 4, 2646 
India— 
PE INCOSE ert cee kaa oe eke: 1,094,220 | 244,221,377 | 246,946,793 | 270,561,353 
ener aNd “APONCICS. 00. th «sk cee ce me ash: 711,032 70, 888, 854 71, 939, 187 80, 838, 527 
Potals Indias teenies ees 1,805,252 | 315,110,231 | 318,885,980 | 351,399,880 
VREESE Ses, geil US ae pais a A a A 45 51,898 49,701 50,455 
Guernsey and aAiatent PIANC ee ce eth eitet ee 30 45,001 40,529 42,606 
RGIS E ALLA MGs AONE erect NEE oes a watch 1-9 19,120 18,061 17,405 
LINES CI is SR ee ee net Se ree ret Bae 122 211,564 212,258 241,621 
PORTE ge Mo on oles 6 cis hos eaeaieaneasceaad a) Se 3, 584 273,964 310,469 347,959 
“SELL ONG ic ala PM os 8 epee i ea a a Ae a 4,002 146,101 210, 530 199,520 
PE CONE ch et a tect oe Giek ie dele eevee ceases 31,000 1403; 132 toate nt 1,672,057 
NEMS OM SELL ae a Sells, Web 08 ioe Gdidis alietare.ce! a aoul > 78,450 1,503,911 2,110,454 2,869,750 
LUPO tO ete 8 OD al RO Sp ene ce en i a 338,488 17, 126, 983 18,631,442!2| 19,158,338 
LE SESE STOTT SR 28 oe ROS a, Pe 34 4006 2506 158 
Do ECTS STS Be SE a a te 47 3,477 3, 6665 3,995 


—— ed 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 167. 
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51.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Continents and Countries, 1911, 
1921 and 1931—continued. 


Populations. 
Country. Area in 
Square Miles.| Census of Census of Census of 
1911 1921. POST 
Details by Countries—continued. 
SoOuthernelenOdesia se. cnet arain eniae een 150,344 771,077 899, 187 1,109,012 
INorbhem pH hodésta 2+... nek cde ee 287,950 822, 48218 983 , 539 1,345,075 
Bechuanaland Protectorate................... 275,000 125,300 152, 983 - 
Basutoland er, eee creas. eee ber 11,716 404,507 498,781 650, 0006 
Swaziln clei at ON ce BAl shes Sele vared Ot ree. 6, 704 99,959 106,961 125, 0556 
ZanZipar, Protectorate: eccentric beeen: 1,020 197, 2006 209, 2146 235, 428 
Kenya ree he eae ee de rte, 221,089 2,402, 86314 2,574, 00618 3,040, 9408 
Wcandas Protectorate =: a ake eo: eee nee 94 , 20415 2,843,325 2,921, 60818 3,553, 5346 
Nivasaland Protectoraterya, sorcn. omar eee 47, 94916 970,430 1,201, 983 1,603,454 
Somaliandsbrotectoratow ees eee eee 68, 000 344, 323 347, 0006 344, 7006 
MaUritrid S50 Bo S4 tees be rea tare eis oe ne Sete 720 368, 7919 376, 4859 393, 238 
Dependencies of Mauritius................ 89 6,690 8,394 9,659 
Seyvchellcsys hy ie ec tens oe een eee 156 22,691 24,523 27,444 
Aden*(neluding“Perim).o.cndes ees te ne 80 46,165 56,500 50,809 
POCOUT A ete. aE eae ste cee oy nate operon eee 1,382 12,0006 12,0006 12, 0006 
British Malaya— 
Stralts SeLulementsls a5 ent yee eee Took 714,069 883 , 769 1,114,015 
Federated Malay States.................- 27,430 1,036, 999 1,324,890 1,713,096 
Unfederated Malay States— 
A OHOVCN, Seer ee art otic te reo nce 7,320 180,412 282,234 505,311 
‘Kalantar: 12%. nutes caret eee cee 5,720 286,751 309,300 362,517 
SPrengoantle ee a. et een ce ote nee 5,050 154,073 153,765 179, 789. 
Ue 6 Feil carne stioe ok es Ae tens Sone ect mania ged 3,640 245, 986 338, 558 429,691 
IPOnlignc tee ce eo ee RE EC ee 310 32,746 40,087 49,296 
Totals, British Malaya... ........60 51,001 2,651,036 3,332,603 4,353,715 
Brunei Se ge eee tere Rea en eee 2,500 21,718 25,451 39,135 
Ceylone a aah ce eee ae hens, reap acs pate 25,332 4,106,350 4,498, 605 5,306, 871 
Statetot Nortuhebormeo. snes whose cere ee eee 31,106 208, 183 257, 804 270, 223 
Peele DAN a eke ioe oecceas or Ree ae Pasta ek Re 42,000 ae ae 600, 0006 600, 0006 
ONAL ON Giardure saosth cists, eevee iy Sea aa PS TE 366, 1459 559, 0529 
New Territories..................cse see } 390 90, 59419 66, 11419 849, 751 
‘Rennitonnor. Pa pias. scrmac cacao eee 90,540 380, 0006 276, 0006 271, 0008 
Eig egal tre shee eae ee Oe ae eee Lee 7,485 139,541 157, 266 182,576 
Gilbert and Ellice islands 2°,................. 180 Sy ea 29,897 33,714 
British Sclomon Islands Protectorate......... 14,600 150, 0006 150, 0006 94, 066 
Tonga-Islands: Protectorate. .22 1.106 «eee ke 390 23,017 24, 937 28, 839 
Berm Gas me. ics ae cena ee er Pr nae 19 18,994 20,127 27,789 
West Indies— 
BaHamnus srs tas hnaachte ce tiag econo 4,404 55,944 53,031 59,828 
Barbadosercs csc cw ao cei ee oe a Eee 166 171, 983 156,312 173 , 6748 
(SEED AC ata Ora eee ete ae ack et eck ee 133 66, 750 66,302 78, 6626 
DATMNAICA Yb.) cvaces cats phi s Le ea Eee ee 4,450 831,383 858,118 1,050, 6676 
Cay mianuisland sesacect ets sore eee 225 5,564 5,253 6, 1826 
Turks and Caicos islands............. 166 5,615 5,612 5, 3006 
SGWArG ISlANAS weran..ace a teye ee eee ee 708 127,188 122,242 127, 8296 
St C1 Se ee ne oe oP ene ee 233 48, 637 51,505 59, 6766 
SUVINncCeht, eset aie aoe eee ae ne 150 41,877 44,447 47,961 
EP riniGdad. ss os35.2 fhe tae eaten eter eS 1,862 312,803 342,523 387,425 
FORGO. Ae, Sak A Ses eee eI eee 114 20,749 23,390 25308 
Totals, “West Indiesse.s eco 12,611 1, 688, 493 1, 728,735 2,022,562 
BritisheAondunasens: odessa eee ee ee: 8,598 40,458 ADP OLE 51,347 
BrnsheG wiane toes vac ion ace eee 89,480 296, 04122 297, 69121 310, 933 
Halkiand-islands22) ay, «2. San. Saree Wee eee 5,618 Pars) 3,431 3,101 
Totals, British Possessions (approx.)°°| 11,449,600 | 420,200,000 | 434,400,000 | 478,800,000 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 167. 
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51.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Continents and Countries, 1911, 
1921 and 1931—concluded. 


Populations. 
Country. Area in eo 
Square Miles,| Census of Census of Census of 
1911. 1921. 1931. 
Detaiis by Countries—concluded. 
Mandated Territories— 
Palestine and Transjordania— 
PeSIBSEINO. tral bw cereal iusiew wie Hels eis sys wale 10,358 28 757, 18274 1,035, 82125 
EL TOMS IOLO AIA I! renee. «sits Hates waieso Os 15,444 28 28 300, 0006 
ribisie dc cholanG.. 0. Gee eehakis sh. Soe > os 13,240 28 187,959 293,714 
HSTIbIGH OAMIOLOONS. «on 24a das Hobo be eins 34,081 28 660, 02426 769, 833 
Territory of South West Africa........... 322,393 28 227,739 240, 5206 
ANIC LLOPrIbOl Ya: sitbla sersta et cets Oe Ales 366, 632 28 4,123,493 5, 063, 660 
Territory of New Guinea................. 91,000 28 28 396, 95827 
Nauru See rtp ets Rusa Lee. et ar 9: «, wie a) RSPEE Taatahis totam Bika 8 28 2, 120 2,692 
Territory of Western Samoa.............. 1233 28 36,348 46, 0006 
Totals, Mandated Territories....... 854, 289 28 5,994,860 8,149,198 
Territories under Condominium— 
Anglo-Kgyptian Sudan.........c...ccsoee. 1,008, 100 2,706,954 4,853 , 0006 5, 605, 8486 
RN aie, EAODEMOS ase mrs atcha fs ace susianen sac chet! 5 ars 5,700 28 28 66, 0006 


Totals, Territories under Condominium... 1,013,890 2, 706, 954 . 4,853,000 5,671,848 
Grand Totals, British Empire (approx.)29,%°| 13,318,000 | 422,906,954 | 445,247,860 | 492,621,046 


1Inclusive of the Irish Free State. See footnote 8. 

2A census of Ireland was not taken in 1921 and 1931. The figures include the estimated population of 
Ireland at the middle of 1921 and of Northern Ireland at the middle of 1931. 

3Inclusive of 226,979 sq. miles of fresh water. 

4The population is exclusive of full-blooded aborigines, of which 61,801 were enumerated at a census 
taken on June 30, 1929. 

5The area (293 sq. miles) and population (15,204 persons in 1931) of the Cook and other annexed islands 
are excluded, as are also the uninhabited ‘‘outlying islands’ of an area of 307 sq. miles. The Maori popu- 
lation (69,141 persons in 1931), and the inhabitants of the Tokelau Islands Dependency (4 sq. miles—popu- 
lation 1,048 in 1931) are also excluded. 

6Hstimated figures. 

7Population for 1911 relates to the area which is now the Irish Free State, and is included in the popu- 
lation figure shown for the United Kingdom for that year. The first census of the Irish Free State was 
taken in 1926 and the figures shown above under 1921 relate to that census. 

8The population is exclusive of the military and persons on ships in harbours. 

"The population is exclusive of the military. 

10Cyprus, which had been administered by the United Kingdom under a Convention, dated June 4, 
1878, was annexed on Nov. 5, 1914. 

11#}xclusive of the mandated areas. 

12Inclusive of particulars for the mandated area of the Cameroons. Estimated population of this 
area in 1924 was 660,024. 

13Partly estimated—a census of natives not being available. 

14Population of administered provinces only. 

15Tnclusive of 13,616 sq. miles of water within the territorial limits of the Uganda Protectorate. 

16Tnclusive of 10,353 sq. miles of water within the territorial limits of the Nyasaland Protectorate. 

17Histimated mean population—a census of Europeans only was taken in 1931. 

18Inclusive of Christmas island, Labuan and the Cocos (or Keeling) islands. The military and the 
floating population are included in the population figures. 

19The population (17,049 persons at the Census of 1921) of part of the New Territories (New Kowloon) 
are included with the figures for Hong Kong. 

20The Gilbert and Ellice groups were placed under British protection in 1892. Ocean island was annexed 
to the protectorate in 1900 and Union islands in 1911. The protectorates were annexed on Nov. 12, 1915 
and are now known as ‘‘Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony’’. In 1916 Fanning island and Washington 
island were annexed to the Colony. 

21Eixclusive of aborigines estimated to number 9,700 at the Census of 1921. 

22Including South Georgia. : 

2Transjordania is not included in the total of mandated territories shown in the ‘'Statistical Abstract 
of the British Empire’ and the figures have been taken from the League of Nations Year Book, 1932-33. 

24Census of 1922. 

25Census of Nov. 18, 1931. 

Estimated 1924. 

27Inclusive of estimated figures of non-indigenous population. 

28Cannot be stated. 

Includes Transjordania, see footnote 23. 

The totals, especially for population, can only be given approximately since certain of the figures are 
estimates of native populations, and in other cases data are not available. 
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Section 15.—Area and Population of the World. 


Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents, 
and details of each country, are presented in Table 52. There is a wide difference 
between the dates of the latest censuses of different countries and since the aim 
of bringing these statistics together is for comparative purposes, it was necessary 
to fix populations as at a common date. Dec. 31, 1931, was chosen because this 
is the closest date common to the chief census dates of the important countries 
and because estimates as at that date were available from reliable sources. This 
date is not sufficiently remote from the censuses to cause misgiving as to the accuracy 
of the figures simply because they are estimates. In a number of cases, notably in 
parts of Asia and Africa, the figures are not as accurate as they are, for instance, in 
the western world, since complete censuses do not everywhere exist, but the approx- 
imations given are considered to be the best available. 


52.—Area and Population of the World, by Continents and Countries, 1931. 


Norte.—The source of the following figures is the ‘‘League of Nations Year Book, 1932-33” estimates 
as at Dec. 31, 1931, except in the cases of: the British Empire, where thesource is the ‘‘Statistical Abstract 
for the British Empire, 1931’’ Dec. 31 estimates; of China proper where the source is the ‘‘Statesman’s 
Year Book, 1933’’; and of Manchuria where the source is the ‘‘Manchurian Year Book, 1933’’. The Con- 
tinental and World totals have not been adjusted, but are as given in the League of Nations Year Book. 


Area in Area in 
Country. Population.| Square Country. Population.| Square 
Miles. Miles. . 
000 omitted. 000 omitted. 
Continents— Europe—concluded. 
Uropesiu enone 510,350 | 4,412,000 uxembpure can se oe 301 1,000 
ASIAM rot ne rete ate 1,105,400 | 16,178,000 Maltaeien. ies rca eae 244 100 
Airica andr  e eee 143,400 | 11,566,000 eeland secant potest 110 39, 800 
North and Central Monaco tetas race i eae 25 8 
America and West Gibraltarseeee eee 17 2 
TnGies yy; eae ee 170,460 | 8,654,000 SanvMiarino wes acer ee 13 39 
South America....... ee 84,956 | 7,055,000 Liechtenstein........... 12 77 
OGORNIAN cee se. 9,920 | 3,301,000 ANGOTT Ay tee oes 5 200 
Grand Totals...... 2,024,500 | 51,166,000 || Asia— 
——_—_—_—_—_ |———_——_|| China proper............ 458,780 | 1,953,300 
Indiaien.. SPAN ATR Eo 355, 800 1,805,300 
Europe— JADAN oso. eisoeeh ce ye eee 65, 500 147,500 
Russia in Europe........ 128,800 | 2,316,200 Netherlands East Indies 61,900 733,600 
Germany nce: 64,776 181, 100 Russia in Asia..........- 34,400 | 5,860,200 
United Kingdom  (in- : Manchuritanjacn seein 29,575 439, 000 
cluding Channel is- French Indo-China..... 21,600 284, 600 
lands and isle of Man). 46,342 94,100 Korea (Jap. Chésen).... 21,450 85,300 
HAN COs oe seen teenies 41,950 212,700 Turkey Asiaane oss. 13, 600 285,300 
Italy (including Fiume). 41,477 119, 700 Philippine islands....... 12,504 114,300 
Rolanduere onan e 32,176 149, 800 SIAN: oes oer 12,100 200, 000 
Spain (including Canary PErsig. 5 7 i.. seiihoe ick. 9,000 627,800 
ISlANdS) Pewee cee 23,800 194, 200 Afghanistan. ones mnt 7,000 251,000 
Roumaniae eee 18,300 113, 900 Arabia (Independent)... 7,000 |} 1,003,900 
Czechoslovakia......... 14,823 54,100 Nepal Hen e ase Se beaks, 5,600 54,100 
Yugoslavian, 0.02345 14,080 96, 100 Coylonieticts Sete. Be _ 6,367 25,300 
Pitnearyeec cea 8,743 35,900 TPAC AE AOR ON, ATE 3,300 116,600 
Belgiimesei reas 8,159 11,600 Syria and Lebanon......: 2,800 77,200 
INetherlandst3.0 40 en 8,062 13,100 Federated Malay States 1,671 27,400 
Portugal (including Unfederated Malay 
Azores and Madeira).. 6, 930 36,000 States suse 1,490 22,000 
AMSUTIAS© tee eeekioncn von 6, 733 32,400 Palestine and Transjor- 
Greecessccn ee eee 6,480 50,200 Gana saree ee eee 1,340 25,800 
DWeGEli ie tices nanos 6,162 173, 000 Straits Settlements..... 1,085 1,500 
Bulgaria tsa enon. 6, 067 39, 800 British North Borneo, 
Switzerland............. 4,095 15,800 Brunei and Sarawak. . 902 75, 600 
Denmark soe ee 3,578 16,600 Hons Kongaaeeeee eee 879 300 
Finland age eee nee 3,493 149,800 Pimor Tee eae Aiea 480 7,300 
Trish Free State. ...@... 2,957 26, 600 Cyprus 350 3,600 
INOT WAV ncn aee 2,831 124, 700 Hrench Indias... pees 270 200 
Lathuaniasern cee. 6 ores 2,393 21,600 Bhutan Parse ere 250 19,300 
Latvidel peas eres tee 1,920 25,500 Kwang Chau Wan....... 250 300 
Estonigvce tine hes 1,119 18,500 Macao. Santee elie: 170 4 
Turkey in Europe....... 1,100 9,300 Bahrein islands......... 120 200 — 
Albania ioe wee oe 1,040 10,800 Aden (including Perim). 51 80 


Danzig k seeee sie 405 700 Socotraireusm [a7 see 12 1,400 
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52.—Area and Population of the World, by Continents and Countries, 1931— 
concluded. 
Area in Area in 
Country. Population.| Square Country. Population. | Square 
Miles. Miles. 
000 omitted. 000 omitted 
Africa— North and Central 
Niperie nc ecetcek ous 19, 200 338, 400 America and West 
PROC Dies celass clal Bo eseuw: acs. 14,920 386, 100 Indies—concluded. 
French West Africa..... 14,675 1,799,200 Nicarasuatiy ol Hee ix 750 49,400 
Belgian Congo.......... 10, 000 920, 800 COSTAR ICA at i ae to scck 528 23 , 200 
Union of South Africa... 8,192 471,900 iPanamae sks eee. 475 32,400 
Alo Orie eee a tse: Jas 6,650 847,500 Trinidad and Tobago... 415 2,000 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. . 5,508 | 1,008,100 Newfoundland and Lab- 
Abyssinias. 2 eee, 5,500 350, 000 PAOD beeen Sane 282 275,100 
Morocco (French zone).. 5,450 160,200 Guadeloupe: cts. asec.se 270 700 
Tanganyika Territory... 5, 064 366, 600 Martinique’: -slo.>.cn.. 237 400 
Mozambique (including Windward islands....... 188 500 
Manica and Sofala)... 4,000 298, 000 Barbadosamcest ee oh 174 200 
Madagascar and Leeward islands........ 128 700 
adjacent islands....... 3,730 237,800 Cure Gdooistikn e s fp 400 
Uganda Protectorate... 3,554 94,200 Bahamas ewer ie: 61 4,400 
French Equatorial AME CH ee ease aig a 60 586, 500 
ATEECH A Reta cere tess 3,200 915,000 British Honduras....... ‘o2 8,600 
Kenya Protectorate..... 3,041 221,100 Panama Canal Zone..... 41 500 
Gold-Cosstesiccccc.s oe 2,950 78,500 Bermuda eect woe 28 19 
ARTO fe eee, 2,700 484, 900 Virgin islands of U.S.A. 99 100 
LER Yevatccst eee Me eee ane 2 Do2 438,300 Greenland (Danish)..... 17 120,800 
WHDCTION.. tone eck cen 2,500 46,300 Cayman islands........ 6 200 
anies ook co cea eas 2,450 48,300 || Turks and Caicos is- 
Cameroons (French).... 2,250 166,000 HANGS poet ee ae 5 200 
Sierra Leone............ 1,790 31,000 St. Pierre and Miquelon. 4 77 
Pee | ts) 88 
talian Somaliland...... : i rpms 
Cameroons (British) Shiete 775 34, 100 cae i at 42 721 3.291.500 
eo nie: 20nd) shit 8,500 || ‘Argentine Republic... 11,659 | 1,078,400 
Togoland (French)... PEO Ws “te 20,000 | 2 aes oer nt 8,400 | 444,000 
Nite ees Maes het 715 O82.-4 00 sheen ee phages eee ee ; , 
LUTE . cae es a, fet! 6,300 532,000 
ipasnboland ee ose oc ae. ce.e 650 11,700 ° 
: Chile sys- ties cme ectre a 4,350 286,500 
Eritrea edaiciay te teitaae Lave, eleje th ofe 630 45,900 Venezuela 3 226 352 100 
Mauritius and depend- Titisatee pie eee 3 000 514. 700 
BNOIOS er esa ee ies 404 800 Rlata Coe 2000 118" 500 
Somaliland Protectorate 350 68, 000 wa gD i aera , 3 
: UAV tee Si ee 1,941 72,200 
Portuguese Guinea...... 340 13, 900 Purasia 860 176 800 
Togoland (British)...... 300 13,200 inane Aa DR ae : 
y British Guiana.......... 314 89,500 
Zanzibar Protectorate. . 245 1,000 Dutch Guiana (Surin- 
South West Africal...... 240 322,400 am) 155 57.900 
Gambia Pie loan teste) a wie angst caleus 200 4 ’ 000 Peoack G ane carga ey 929 34 , 700 
Réunion A et gt SO ee eS 200 900 F Ikland us islands. and 2% 
Bechuanaland  Protect- 4 Agni 3 5.600 
Seer 160 | 275,000 ct eeape inate 
Cape Verde islands..... 160 1,500 
Sepumiland ose ess 5 oc 125 6,700 ||Oceanta— 
Spanish Guinea......... 120 10,400 Commonwealth of Aus- 
Somali Coast (French).. 70 8,500 BEAU Ae cess aoe ee we: 6,526 | 2,974,600 
St. Thomé and Principe New Zealand (including 
NUE ™) hia Oy eee ee eee 60 300 Cook and Tokelau 
Seychelles. > a. t osc nek 28 200 islands) UE eee Sie Sites 1,538 104,000 
Rio de Oro (including Territory of New 
Ta) ea aie sects bees 22 110,000 Cuinea sand. a9 ois wes os 540 91,000 
St. Helena and Ascen- MIA WALI RCs at eae rae 382 6, 600 
saOnionias cet. fe ase, 2 4 81 Papua: se ttorsteen-< tye 280 90,500 
Hod Dip ei aa oa ea ere 3 186 7,400 
North and Central Solomon Islands _ Pro- 
America and West tectorate (British).... 95 14, 600 
Indies— Marshall islands, etc. 
United States: 200.4 124,450 | 3,026,600 (Japanese Mandate)... 73 800 
NUGCKACO ee eee 16,800 760, 200 New Hebrides.......... 66 5,700 
Canadas e020 sink 10,4602; 3,694,900 New Caledonia......... 57 7,300 
GIFS Ts ea ae EY eee a 3,970 44,000 Western Samoa......... 46 1,100 
PLALUIa eee tion Aso 2,500 10,000 French Settlements..... 40 1,500 
Criatemalates. cstncs es 2,219 42,500 Gilbert and Ellice Is.... 33 200 
Puerto Ricocsicwe. feiss 1,586 3,400 Tonga Islands Protect- 
SAEVAGON ters ones 1,480 13, 100 Grates Sa sen tees 29 400 
Dominican Republic.... 1,250 19,300 Guaine eect ae nol 20 200 
REET Cok: bal tite ee aE ee 1,051 ‘4,500 Samoa (American)...... 10 UG 
Rionduras.. 5 .\. pata 0s 870 46,300 Nauru island.. ........ 3 8 


1Mandated territory of the Union of South Africa. | ay ; : 
2The Dec. 31, 1931, figures published in the ‘Statistical Abstract for the British Empire’’ give 
That, however, is the official estimate for June, 1932 (see p. 164). 


10,506,000: as the population of Canada. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS.* 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610. In the beginning only one copy of such records was made, 
but in 1678 the Sovereign Council of Quebec ordered that in future such records 
should be made in duplicate, and that one copy, duly authenticated, should be 
delivered to the civil authorities. This arrangement was continued after the cession 
of the country to the British, and was extended to the newly-formed Protestant 
congregations of Lower Canada by an Act of 1795, but the registration among these 
latter remained seriously defective, both in Lower Canada and in the new province 
of Upper Canada. 


In English-speaking Canada vital statistics were from the commencement 
incomplete, the pioneer settlers often going out into the wilds far from the authority 
of government and the ministrations of religion. Although from 1847 a law existed 
in Upper Canada requiring ministers of religion to deposit duplicates of their registers 
of baptisms, marriages and deaths with the clerks of the peace for transmission to 
the Provincial Secretary, this law remained practically a dead letter. Again, the 
efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the Censuses of 1851 and 1861 
produced most unsatisfactory and even ridiculous results, as was pointed out by 
Dr. J. C. Taché, Secretary of the Board of Registration and Statistics, in a memorial 
published in the report of the Canadian Minister of Agriculture for 1865. Never- 
theless, in spite of the inherent unsoundness of securing, at a point of time in a 
decennial census, a record of births and deaths occurring over a considerable period 
of time, this method was followed down to 1911, when the obviously untrustworthy 
character of the results led to the discarding of the data obtained at the inquiry. 


The Dominion Government instituted in the early ’80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when, in most of the 
provinces, the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. Upon 
the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work was 
abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 1893, 
passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to co- 
operate in the work of collecting, compiling and publishing the vital statistics of 
the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. . 


Following Confederation each of the provinces of the Dominion had enacted its 
own legislation on vital statistics, where such existed, and administered this legisla- 
tion according to its own individual methods. While the vital statistics of Ontario 
were published in considerable detail annually from 1871, the arrangements for the 


*This chapter has been revised by W. R. Tracey, B.A., Chief, Vital Statistics, Dominion Bureau of 
pees A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter XXIX, Section 1, under 

opulation’’. 

{For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details, by years, of this 
movement of population, see Vol. V of the Census of Canada, 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of- the 
Census of Canada, 1881, pp. 184-145. 
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collection of data were unsatisfactory. Only in 1906 was the publication of vital 
statistics begun in Prince Edward Island (no report for 1912 was ever issued). In 
Nova Scotia no vital statistics were published between 1876 and 1908 and in New 
Brunswick no vital statistics were available until 1920. Because of the lacune, and 
even more because of the incomparability of information collected, of methods of 
collection and of standard of enforcement, Canadian vital statistics remained 
extremely unsatisfactory and impossible of compilation on a national basis, as was 
pointed out by the 1912 Commission on Official Statistics, which recommended that 
“for the Dominion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important 
that uniform data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true 
interprovincial and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the 
provinces with the Dominion, this object should be capable of attainment without 
sacrificing the liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical 
requirements’. 


The scheme of co-operation thus outlined was brought into effect as a conse- 
quence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics 
Act of 1918, which specifically provided that the Bureau should publish an annual 
report on vital statistics. A scheme was first drawn up in the Bureau and sub- 
mitted to the various provinces; then Dominion-Provincial conferences on vital 
statistics were held in June and December, 1918, when comprehensive and final 
discussions took place. 


At the conferences of 1918, it was agreed: (1) that the model Vital Statistics 
Act prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when accepted by the Legisla- 
tures, should form the basis of the vital statistics legislation of the several provinces, 
thus securing uniformity and comparability; (2) that the provinces should under- 
take to obtain the returns of births, marriages and deaths on the prescribed forms 
as approved and adopted at the conference, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 
supply the forms free of charge; (3) that the provinces should forward to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, at such times as might be agreed upon, either the original 
returns of births, marriages and deaths, or certified transcriptions of the same; the 
Bureau of Statistics to undertake the mechanical compilation and tabulation. 


Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces except 
Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the years 1921 to 1925. 
The annual reports for these years may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Statistician. 


Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other provinces. 
The final reports for 1926 to 1932, including the statistics of all the nine provinces, 
have appeared and may be procured from the Dominion Statistician. 


The vital statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected 
and compiled since 1924. They are not, however, presented with those of the 
nine provinces in the tables of this chapter because the figures are not regarded as 
complete, the details are in many cases not available, and the small and varying 


‘population is not known with sufficient accuracy for each year to enable the rates to 


be calculated. As these territories contain less than 1/700th of the population of 
Canada, their vital statistics are a negligible factor in the total. Births, marriages 
and deaths in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, for the years 1924-82, are 
summarized in the statement herewith:— 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF YUKON AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, 1924-32. 


Yukon. The Northwest Territories. 
Year. cum 
Births. Marriages. Births. Marriages. Deaths. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
LO Dds partis sa ap Rae a a 31 5 95 39 47 
ib NE OS oS ee a er etl 22 ayy aye 35 32 
TOQGs A iaieences Sete aac 2 12 75 o 1 
LLY ier eae er eee tibet see 29 19 126 20 133 
G28 vic tie soars eateries eras 30 13 222 30 367 
192 G tees ate Suis, 0s extensor 35 10 133 29 168 
TOS 0 Pe a tre cosasals cineca ees 45 17 232 36 206 
LOST een ee oie ees 40 24 141 36 106 
1 O32 Boi in. ast tbe stele Sacrant ote as 44 26 195 33 122 


Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the students who 
use either the tables which follow or the detailed reports issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics for comparative purposes. First, in spite of the improvements of the 
past decade, registration generally, and the registration of births in particular, is 
not universally carried out. The great extent of the country and the isolation of 
many of its inhabitants partly account for this unsatisfactory situation. Secondly, 
the very considerable differences in the age and sex distribution of the population in 
different provinces make comparisons of crude birth rates and crude death rates as 
among the provinces unfair and misleading. All rates in this chapter have been 
recalculated on the basis of the revised estimates of population given on p. 164. 


The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed 
by detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


Section 1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1921 to 1933, by provinces, in Table 1. 

The province of Quebec is regarded as having one of the highest rates of natural 
increase per 1,000 population of any civilized area. The rate was 17-1 in 1931 and, 
while it has been appreciably reduced in line with common experience almost every- 
where, it stood at 15-2 in 19383. Saskatchewan, Alberta and New Brunswick follow 
Quebec in the order given. In the case of the two western provinces the high rates 
of natural increase are due to their relatively younger populations and lower crude 
death rates, but in the case of New Brunswick the condition of an abnormally high 
birth rate combined with a high death rate exists. - In fact, the death rate in New 
Brunswick is higher than that of any other province. The high rates for these 
provinces brought the averages for Canada up to 18-3 in 1926, 18-4 in 1927, 13-0 
in 1928, 12-2 in 1929, 13-2 in 1930, 13-1 in 1931, 12-6 in 1932 and 11-3 in 1983. 
The rate of natural increase in 1932 was 8-2 per 1,000 in Australia, 9-1 in New 
Zealand, 3-3 in England and Wales, 5-1 in Scotland and 4-4 in the Irish Free State, 
so that Canada compares quite favourably with other British countries. 

The rates of natural increase per 1,000 of mean population for other countries 
in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1932, except where stated in 
parentheses: Denmark, 7-0; Japan, 15-2; Netherlands, 13-0; Norway, 5-4; Finland, 
6-1; Italy, 9-1; Switzerland, 4-6; Sweden, 2-9; Spain, 10-1 (1931); France, 1-5; 
Belgium, 4:5; United States (registration area), 6-5; Union of South Africa 
(whites), 14-2. 

During recent years the rate of natural increase of the population of Canada 


has shown a tendency to decline. In 1921 the rate was 17-8, declining to 138-3 in _ 


1926 and 12-2 in 1929. After 1929 there was a temporary improvement but, as 
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BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES AND RATES OF NATURAL 
INCREASE IN CANADA — |926-1933 
AND ITS PROVINCES - 1931-33 


Exccusive of THE Nortn West Territories AND YUKON 
(RATES PER 000 POPULATION ) 


NOVA SCOTIA NEW BRUNSWICK 


1932 1932 1933 1932 


QUEBEC ONTARIO MANITOBA 


aamade 


1932 1933 1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 1933 


SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Adauga 


193) 1932 1933 1931 1932 1933 


Natural lncrease 
as ea | Deaths 
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Table 1 shows, the rates for 1932 and 1933, 12-6 and 11:3 respectively, were a 
continuation of the downward trend. 

Statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in cities and 
towns of 10,000 and over are given for the calendar years 1931 and 1932 in Table 2, 
but these are not worked out as rates per 1,000 of population, though the census 
populations in 1931, which are also given, furnish some guide to the rates of natural 
increase. Particularly notable in this table are the larger proportionate numbers of 
births in such cities as Montreal and Quebec, as compared with Toronto, Hamilton, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver. These higher birth rates are in part counter- 
balanced by considerably higher death rates, but the natural increases in Quebec 
cities are still considerably higher than in the cities of other provinces. 
1.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 

the calendar years 1931-33, with Averages 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


Nors.—For other than census years birth, marriage and death rates are calculated on estimated popu- 
lation (see p. 164). Figuresfor individual years 1921-25 will be found at p. 160 of the 1927-28 Year Book and 
for 1926-30 at p. 150 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Marri- Rate of 
Birth age Death | Excess | Natural 
Rate | Marri-| Rate Rate of Increase 
Province. Births. |per 1,000] ages. {per 1,000} Deaths.|per 1,000} Births |per 1,000 
Popu- Popu- Popu- over Popu- 
lation. lation. lation. |Deaths.| lation. 
No No. No No 


= 
S 
(oe) 
Or 
—_ 
bo 
or 
oo 
CO 
_ 
— 


5-4 0-1 
5-4 8-7 
1931 1,879 21-3 490 5-6 912 10-4 967 10-9 
1932 2,027 22-8 456 5-1 1,051 11-8 976 11-0 
1933 1,946 21-9 481 5:4 1,032 11-6 914 10:3 
INOVarScOtiaudnccsete cee Av. 1921-25] 12,119 23-4 3, 186 6-1 6,519 12-6 5,600 10-8 
Ay. 1926-30} 11,016 21-4 3,224 6:3 6,362 12-4 4,654 9-0 
1931} 11,615 22-6 3,394 6-6 5,968 11-6 5,647 11-0 
1932} 11,628 22-4 3,197 6-2 6, 159 11-9 5,470 10-5 
1933} 11,164 21-4 3,316 6-4 6, 045 11-6 5,119 9-8 
New Brunswick........ Av. 1921-25} 11,080 28-4 2,953 7-6 5, 098 13-1 5, 987 15-3 
Av. 1926-30] 10,327 25-8 2,970 7-4 5,019 12-5 5,308 13-3 
1931] 10,801 26-5 2,544 6-2 4,644 11-4 6,157 15-1 
1932] 10,810 26-2 2,380 5:8 4,554 11-0 6,256 15-2 
1933] 10,037 23-9 2,017 6-6 4,908 ihoy| 5,129 12-2 
Quebectic aie cee ae Av. 1926-30] 82,771 30-5} 18,731 6-9} 86,645 13-5] 46,126 17-0 
1931} 83,606 29-1] 16,783 5-8} 34,487 12-0) 49,119 17-1 
1932] 82,216 28-3) 15,115 5-2] 33,088 11-4] 49,128 16-9 
1933] 76,920 25-9) 15,337 5-2) 31,636 10-7] 45,284 15-2 
Ontario... ¢+.. 6 want Av. 1921-25] 71,454 23+7| 24,037 8-0} 34, 252 F1e3| 37-202 12-4 
Av. 1926-30] 68,703 21-0) 25,449 7:8] 36,650 11-2} 32,053 9-8 
1931} 69,209 2022 Zon dl 6-9} 35,705 10-4} 33,504 9-8 
1932] 66,842 19-2} 22,224 6-4} 36,469 10-5} 30,373 8:7 
1933] 63,646 18-1} 22,587 6-4] 35,301 10-0) 28,345 8-1 
NNTEOD Eee een nie Av. 1921-25; 16,590 26:8 4,634 7-5 5,348 8-6] 11,242 18-2 
Av. 1926-30] 14,391 21-7 4,951 7-5 5,507 8-3 8, 884 13-4 
1931} 14,376 20-5 4,888 7-0 5,319 7-6 9,057 12-9 
1932} 14,124 19-9 4,729 6-7 5,341 7:5 8,783 12-4 
1933} 13,304 18-4} 4,819 Gaile on aoo 7-6] 7,849 10-8 
Saskatchewan.......... Av. 1921-25] 21,580 27-7 4,982 6-4 5, 859 (O\e Aono 20-2 
Av. 1926-30] 21,298 24-7 6, 036 7-0 6, 256 7-3} 15,042 17-4 
1931] 21,331 23-1 5, 700 6-2 6, 066 6-6} 15,265 16-5 
1932} 20,814 22-3 Sethi? 6-2 6,044 6-5} 14,770 15-8 
1933] 20,145 21-2 5,371 5-6 6,024 6-3] 14,121 14-9 
Allbertalnnne scuke use cere Av. 1921-25} 15,461 26-0 4,313 7:3 4,953 8-3} 10,508 17-7 
Av. 1926-30] 15,924 24-2 5, 265 8-0 5,530 8-4) 10,394 15-8 
1931] 17,252 23-6 5,142 7-0 5,302 7-2) -11, 950 16-4 
1932) 16,990 23-0 5,054 6-8 5,521 7-5) 11,469 15-5 
1933] 16,1238 21-3} 5,389 7-1| 5,346 ToD E10 0b 14-2 
British Columbia.......Av. 1921-25] 10,256 18-4 3,971 onl 4,812 8-7 5,444 9-7 
Av. 1926-30} 10,356 16-2] 4,786 7-5] 5,986 9-3} 4,870 6-9 
1931) 10,404 15-0 3,879 5-6 6,114 8-8 4,290 6-2 
1932) 10,214 14-5 3, 604 5-1 6, 150 8-7 4,064 5:8 
1933) 9,583 13-5} 4,048 Dein eos ood 8-7] 3,362 4-8 
Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories)...... Av. 1926-30] 236,520 24-1) 71,885 7-3] 108,924 11-1) 127,596 13-0 
1931} 240,473 23-2) 66,591 6-4) 104,517 10-1) 135,956 13-1 
1932) 235, 666 22-5| 62,531 6-0) 104,377 9-9) 131,289 12-6 
1933] 222,868 20-9] 63,865 6-01 101,968 9-6| 120,900 11-3 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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2.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, in Cities and Towns 
of 10,000 Population and Over, 1931-32. 


Excess of 
Province and City Census Births. Marriages. Deaths. Births over 
or Town. rhe ee Deaths. 
: 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
No No No No No. No No No No 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown...... 12,361 371 388 181 145 57 285 114 103 
Nova Scotia— 
Glace Bay.......... 20,706 693 724 139 169 263 267 430 457 
La UGT ES) ese ee ee ot 59,275 1,651 1,620 695 580 875 931 776 689 
SyGnCY Riis S58 23,089 643 601 132 161 186 204 457 397 
New Brunswick— 
Monctoni.c /2 oi N.as% 20,689 557 511 189 188 214 259 343 252 
PAIN PONS ose bein A, 514.) ©1236 | © 1,297 419 364 688 707 528 590 
Quebec— : 
Chicoutimi......... 11,877 490 558 80 78 187 200 303 358 
GET G io se 10,587 388 378 97 83 142 124 246 254 
Water ecm tet ee 29, 433 985 874 214 195 398 362 586 512 
Nolettervss si s.is. 10,765 343 352 70 68 192 156 151 196 
ACAI Ge oa Cok ok 18,630 491 411 96 83 198 177 293 234 
POVISEs ote eee ee ee 11,724 285 283 39 28 25 pepe 55 
MONO H Lee ech ies ass 818,577 | 20,571 | 19,742 | 5,915 | 5,544 | 10,554 | 10,410 | 10,017 9,332 
OutremoOnte. sane oss 28,641 5 195 159 130 152 —3l — 
Quebec \essis2: 130,594 | 4,462 | 4,285 754 WSOst 2 IB |e O4To Wy 2827 2,244 
St. Hyacinthe...... 13,448 371 363 85 81 295 2 3 
Susgleant sono teen 11,256 316 310 64 58 127 137 189 173 
Shawinigan Falls.... 15,345 625 624 54 46 177 148 448 476 
Sherbrooke......... 28,933 799 769 225 211 450 438 349 del 
GCL Seeman. sens oe. 10,320 315 279 55 40 156 130 159 149 
Thetford Mines..... 10,701 418 376 44 39 128 133 290 243 
Three Rivers....... 35,450 1,327 1, 232 179 184 630 528 697 704 
Valleyfield.......... Tray 352 387 99 97 151 174 201 213 
WeLOUR es tnt o his. 60,745 1,161 1, 166 360 293 449- 459 712 707 
Westmount......... 24,235 356 825 271 221 212 278 144 47 
Ontario— 
Belleville........... 13,790 424 365 133 122 230 244 194 121 
TAN Wordtieescte ee. 30, 107 686 641 274 239 880 352 306 289 
Chatham $e: 53 .)cc3s 14,569 456 461 163 183 313 311 143 150 
OPN Wl a <n woul 11,126 460 452 173 140 230 250 230 202 
East Windsor....... 14,251 302 287 63 67 56 51 246 236 
Fort William........ 26,277 657 593 225 192 216 201 441 392 
uc necncta nates. 14,006 321 309 95 86 148 191 173 118 
CATS) yal a eee ete tinea 21,075 363 366 169 154 234 233 129 133 
PEAIDTCONG nites: is TBSYOAT AE SpolOc| ao. tat D196 fa e001 532) [0 O10 1,788 1,601 
PRESTON Ee on tee as 23 , 439 645 658 251 236 449 501 196 157 
Kitchener........... 30,793 851 729 265 230 318 385 533 344 
MEONOOU: Wain oh xs 71,148 |} 1,452] 1,397 616 551 960 |} 1,066 492 331 
Niagara Falls....... 19,046 463 402 205 159 212 192 251 210 
Worth Bay..i;:..... 15,528 408 398 124 123 139 151 269 247 
OShOAWS. cccscceceess 23,439 607 516 132 144 207 184 400 332 
OGAWA cet heres s 126,872 3,047 3,027 1,040 944 1,709 ae 1,338 1,300 
Owen Sound........ 12,839 338 103 130 177 197 161 99 
Peterborough....... 22,020 612 592 191 182 323 329 289 263 
Port Arthurs/.3.60%. 19,818 504 534 181 182 213 205 291 329 
St. Catharines...... 24,753 627 591 I 213 178 276 288 351 303 
St. Thomas......... 15,430 300 300 118 100 204 233 96 67 
Sandwich........... 10,715 168 132 57 57 58 51 110 81 
LENG ee es setercssc 18,191 464 398 122 121 223 243 241 155 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 23,082 635 648 207 173 222 PAW, 413 431 
UEAtlOrdss foes. 17,742 392 330 130 92 196 190 196 140 
Sudbury. 2. ace.t. 18,518 830 796 238 186 253 242 577 554 
eiMMINING eee v's 14,200 531 519 154 159 182 tod 349 362 
MOFONLO: secs Se os 631,207 | 12,709 | 12,095 6,485 5,906 6,745 6,627 5,964 5,468 
Walkerville......... 10,105 643 459 103 103 191 171 452 288 
Mveliand ) 2.32) S. os 10, 709 303 275 135 142 151 129 152 146 
MEWARTISOD., (4.250. a0: 63,108 1,242 1,099 634 572 551 549 691 550 
Woodstock.......... 11,395 259 242 99 97 159 173 100 69 
Manitoba— 
ISTaMdON s,s shee. : 17,082 369 314 206 158 240 227 129 87 
St. Boniface......:.. 16,305 1,015 1,147 119 135 424 425 591 722 


MWVIMMIDOL: ..olsnasas ss 218,785 | 4,451! 4,087 1 2,462 | 2,355 1 1,706 1 1,705 | 2,745 2,382 
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2.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths, and Natural Increase, in Cities and Towns 
of 10,009 Population and Over, 1931-32—concluded. 


Excess of 
Census Births. Marriages. Deaths. Births over 
Province and City | Population, Deaths. 
or Town. 1931. | S| FH | 
1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw.......... 21,299 512 492 222 190 210 194 302 298 
UR O PING ck oh. freee 53,209 1,511 1,262 690 620 455 469 1,056 793 
Daskatoon.: os, aeeee 43,291 1,144 1,009 655 623 432 467 712 542 
Alberta— 
@Walvaryeee....eree 83,761 1,885 | 1,726 | 1,039 869 695 748 | 1,190 978 
Edmontomes:..0-00) 79,197 | 2,400 | 2,320] 1,214 1,178 797 921 1,603 1,399 
ethbridse......cce: 13, 489 572 526 213 184 166 197 406 329 
Medicine Hat....... 10,300 401 358 143 147 149 123 252 235 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster... 17,524 588 565 139 120 291 278 297 287 
Wancotiver ts 2: bei JAG B93 8s 1a0i awa 400) {ued, LOsaN eek Gos! Na 2 cO0 sie oOle laeketoG 1,149 


Vietoria’ 2:15.05 brea 39,082 688 700 302 265 526 541 162 159 


Natural Increase by Sex.—According to Table 3, the number of male children 
born in 1931, 1932 and 1933 in Canada exceeded the total male deaths for those years 
by 67,098, 64,929 and 59,663 respectively, while the gains in the female population 
during the same periods were 68,863, 66,360 and 61,237. Thus, while the number 
of male children born exceeded the females in each year the higher mortality among 
males resulted in a net excess of the natural increase of the females in every case. 


3.—Births, Deaths and Natural Increase in Canada,! by Provinces and for each Sex, 
with Totals, 1931-33 and Average 1926-30. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 


Year ee —— 
and Excess of Excess of || Excess of 
Province. Births. | Deaths. |Births over] Births. | Deaths. |Births over|/Births over 
Deaths. Deaths. Deaths. 
ven No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island.. 998 481 517 881 431 450 967 
Nova Scotia. ....0..... 5,931 3,095 2,836 5,684 2,873 2,811 5,647 
New Brunswick........ 5,548 2,449 3,099 5,253 2,195 3,058 6,157 
Quebec saeco. bee 43,051 18,067 24,984 40,555 16,420 24,135 49,119 
Ontario one he oes 35,609 19,137 16,472 33,600 16,568 17,032 33,504 
Manitoba einem cease ie20D 3,016 4,239 7,421 2,203 4,818 9,057 
Saskatchewan.......... 10,942 3,443 7,499 10,389 2,623 7,766 15,265 
Albertaice. =k eee 8,938 3,095 5,843 8,314 2,207 6,107 11,950 
British Columbia...... 5,350 3, 746 1,604 5,054 2,368 2,686 4,290 
1932. 
Prince Edward Island.. 1,077 543 534 950 508 442 976 
Nova Scotiax. 5.5 226... 6,049 S282 2,817 5,580 2,927 2,653 5,470 
New Brunswick......., 5 529 2,420 3,109 5,281 2,134 Sad 6,256 
Quebect}.28bs. .che 42,380 17,274 25,106 39,836 15,814 24,022 49,128 
Ontario. tees sane 34, 166 19,196 14,970 32,676 15.278 15,403 30,373 
Manitoba. teenie. 7,284 3,063 4,221 6,840 2,278 4,562 8,783 
Saskatchewan.......... 10,687 3,469 7,218 10,127 2) 570 7,002 14,770 
Alberta tee. >< 8 eae 8,713 3,248 5,465 8,277 2 23 6, 004 11, 469 
British Columbia...... 5,197 3,708 1,489 5,017 2,442 2,575 4,064 
1933, 
Prince Edward Island 982 555 427 964 477 487 914 
INOVarecotia. 25... ooe.. 5,694 3,157 2,000 5,470 2,888 2,582 5,119 
New Brunswick........ 5,209 2,601 2,634 4,802 2,307 2,495 5,129 
Quehecse yt ek cose 39,330 16,455 22,819 37,590 15,181 22,409 45,284 
Ontario; Se eters cen 32,630 18,489 14,141 31,016 16,812 14,204 28,345 
Manitoba gens vaio 6,872 3,092 3,780 6,432 2,363 4,069 7,849 
Saskatchewan.......... 10,353 3,367 6,986 9,792 2,657 7,135 14,121 
Alberta, eeon coe eee 8,321 Saas: 5,156 7,802 2,181 5,621 10,777 
British Columbia...... 4,971 3,844 et 7 4,612 Poee Fil 2,280 3,362 
Canada! Av. 1926-30...) 121,552 58,351 63,201 || 114,968 50,573 64,395 127,596 
Totals, 1931...| 123,622 56,529 67,093 || 116,851 47,988 68,863 135, 956 
Totals, 1932...) 121,082 56,1538 64,929 || 114,584 48, 224 66,360 131,289 
Totals, 1933...] 114,388 54,725 59,663 || 108,480 47,243 61, 237- 120, 900 


1Hixclusive of the Territories. 
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Section 2.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world the birth rate has, in the 
past generation, been on the decline, though the consequent reduction in the rate of 
natural increase has been partly offset by the synchronous decline in the death rate. 

The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90 and 29-9 in 
1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it 
fell again to 22-4 in 1921, 19-7 in 1928, thence by successive stages to 16-6 in 1927, 
rising to 16-7 in 1928, but thereafter falling gradually each year to 15-3 in 1932. 

Similarly, in France the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 21-4 in 
1920 and 19-1 in 1923, falling slightly to 19-0 in 1925 and again to 18-8 in 1926, 
18-1 in 1930, 17-5 in 1931 and 17-3 in 1932. In Germany, again, the crude birth 
rate was 39-1 in the 1870’s, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 25-9 in 1920, 
20-7 in 1925, 17-5 in 1930, 16-0 in 1931 and 15-1 in 1982. 

In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at a comparatively high figure, 
being 20-9 per 1,000 in 1933. This, however, is largely due to the influence of 
Quebec, where the rate, although declining, still stood at 25-9 per 1,000 in 1933, as © 
compared with 18-1 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures varied 
from lows of 13-5 and 18-4 per 1,000 in British Columbia and Manitoba to highs of 
21-3 and 23-9 in Alberta and New Brunswick respectively. 

Statistics of births and birth rates for the years 1931-33 with averages for 1921- 
25 and 1926-30 are given by provinces in Table 4. The averages for the former 
period are exclusive of the province of Quebec which was not then in the registration 
area. 


4.—Numbers of Live Births and Birth Rates, by Provinces, 1931-33, with Averages, 
1921-25 and 1926-30. 


A.—NUMBERS OF LIVE BIRTHS. 


Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 
Averages, 1921-25....... 1,966) 12,119} 11,080 A 71,454] 16,590} 21,580) 15,461] 10,256 i 
Averages, 1926-30....... 1,734] 11,016] 10,327) 82,771] 68,703} 14,391] 21,298} 15,924] 10,356 236,520 

OE Comers 1,879] 11,615] 10,801) 83,606] 69,209] 14,376] 21,331] 17,252) 10,404 240,473 
1 A Vee 2,027} 11,629) 10,810} 82,216) 66,842) 14,124) 20,814] 16,990) 10,214 235, 666 
IE Ss eas 1,946| 11,164! 10,037| 76,920] 63,646] 138,304] 20,145] 16,123) 9,583 222,868 


B.—BIRTH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Averages, 1921-25....... 22-6) 23-4] 28-4 1 23-7} 26-8) 27-7) 26-0} 18-4 1 

Averages, 1926-30....... 19-7} 21-4) 25-8] 30-5) 21-0) 21-7] 24-7) 24-2) 16-2 24-1 
1 ener been 21-3} 22-6) 26-5) 29-1) 20-2} 20-5) 23-1) 23-6) 15-0 23+2 
LOS Oe a ecteias 22-8] 22-4) 26-2) 28-3) 19-2) 19-9] 22-3) 238-0) 14-5 22°5 
bE eS ae 21-9} 21-4) 23-9) 25-9} 18-1] 18-4) 21-2} 21-3) 18-5 20-9 


1Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Table 5 gives the number of live births in cities and towns of 10,000 population 
and over for the years 1929 to 1933 inclusive. For recent years previous to 1930 
there was a definite tendency for such births to increase but the figures given clearly 
show that the trend has been in the opposite direction since that year. 
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5.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1929-33.! 


City or Town. 1929. 
No. 
Belloville;-Ont an cee we Meadte chan trac oe Mewes 366 
Brandon; Man tisecsieciecaccs aul cela mele aes Ssscene cet 406 
IBTANMORG, Onts test nes come cate eke Sire cietetsian ee etentoeere 712 
Calgary: Altad..a.2 seve diate Sibis otetevehcteletclens, Sao culate 2,006 
Charlottetown, Pill.l.. asoscten «mectectsitette nations oe 266 
Chatham! Ont S..).te) cult. cdo cs averetres < itectens titer 475 
Chicoutimi! Que ..22 cs ctor ous sioisteicleiata gevcertteiesisnc 555 
Cornwall Ontowee. cs cc kertteiete cieiecis Rlacioaers teense 492 
East Windsor, Ont........... caiethalae cantante tatee es 403 
Bidmonton, Altaet.scs.ccs cee lesiessnciyauue Anaemia Dot | 
Forti walliand wOnts , So tarts clits soe glestel ciate cote 645 
Galt One eerie ra. 5 sassicsotaleis sie agate wuarsaaio nie auetelsiete cc aes : 284 
GlaceuBbay Nes ocndns so teeicict «ins Seteticcse tiece:s 667 
Granby jiQuoze.« a Ohi tice cheek cate ae eee 334 
Guelph; Onto ones once s eect ees eos tare 380 
Halifax,cIN.S.cacacesnotete aco io oetiee a etre monte aan 1,454 
Hamilton, Ont... 6.cc8 ase scum aaa se 3,166 
Full S Queries’: fase coe ent cde coro ne aie aiacioutnetrs a 906 
JolietteyQueds Woe ds dase dhe ws Me heceiteetind emote ae 317 
ine ston: Ontss eres coteuis eis lems aeicieiere caterers tere 619 
Kitchener MOntern a4 soko ce oath eee eee omibe te oe 812 
Lachine, Ques ss ccckm aacc cctrcauesicleeetion saree aee cs 464 
MOtHDIIAZe, Alva. ..osee sate sere ctielemelecereatees corer 487 
TG yiS 5: Que Pe Jacke tel tarcieforeioc his ols cela aeiite te iola eee 310 
TSONAOD HONG veneer erotete erece crates aiotellers cicverers ie eer the sense 1,364 
Medicine: Hat; Alta: .!.03) Sas iene ee eae eee 451 
Moneton AN. Biwiescuvos sia cos sil cio iat oo cl ctevainie cies 561 
Montredts Ques cc:c sauce nls totclosiae olorc ce eaisisi\e sive tues 20,622 
Moose aw, Sask; tgs tenes catls acces iebkianes 629 
News Westminstert5.C.. smote oon eee nee 537 
Niagara Palis/Ontirsssteek ose ce slton cones caste cee 501 
Northi Bay; Ont. 2 oe ccc seven eee ee a caine 406 
OshawasOntn ces coe eee ee eee etic ee eis 727 
ObtawarKrO Ub Noes were escent ae cera ae neeierene eles ee 2,924 
QutremontiQue..... oy. ease aarti reine e Seis 127 
Owen Sound, Ont....... ik ee, Speake Beek 882 376 
Peterborough, Ont. vos.c ec secre ee eels eee ee 617 
Port-Arthur, Ont. so scc sentences Aan ce eee 582 
QuebecrQue. cis, woes cane Acmteaines emo ecccc 4,456 
Regina, Sask........ AORN CET ETT SOIREE NOCHE RIC 1,517 
St, Bonitace, Man. sssce ceasuacnoens teastcee meee 893 
St Catharines, Ont... 5.2.8 sei seniccteiok come sears 570 
StsiivacinthesiQuer.i8. ce sertee snc cera ateeisrcreteerete roe 362 
StuJean, Que: vase noc stmases clecewterses sotee sehie 306 
SaintiobnwNsBe:. coe peeeeineele oe ore ene cen ees 1,150 
StThonrassiOnt'l tigen. ett ae a eee aiicce ace 306 
Sandwiches Ont... h5.. bh feos ootewe enn ae cie 208 
Sarnia; Ont: Wie tue ce vteicate a Roatan ane een oe ate 470 
Saskatoon, Sask: 0G a occicr tumor aoe an 1,137 
SaultiSte: Marie, iOnt sic.aeeaers «pace tae eee ae 665 
Shawinigan Malls Ques), ieee. een eee cee ee 642 
Sherbrooke; Queles ee wiaewiecrs.c vans Sie eens oom 818 
Sorel Quorn eters eee ee ee ee 293 
Stratiord, Ont. ocalece-aa ete tei vera isn meter 377 
Sudbury..,Ont.. caches teen cts ae eet s ater tere 565 
ESni7 8 1 Cond ale Iacnererar ence inimen oR oes ORS IS OID RRO 502 
Theiford@ines) Quek... -feyerte ts ers siechro ee cient ioe 510 
HBreG AR IMOrs, UG ica. acti ate nine etree aiae ceataks 1, 289 
EEIIMMINS OMG, aca toe ca ote reclame ee ree 533 
TOronto,s Ont. eee, pach s otal aclote ses ee oars eters 12,485 
Valley fields iQue ec, «.s-cerreccisiccc teste tietvecretten eieroe 294 
Vancouver Cote ct sac taccce cs cee eee 3,869 
VOrdun Ques Se octane kee eee coon 1,095 
Mictorias BiG tees on oorrcen ea nets en Caer aera 754 
Walkerville Onteeise ic snacoc. cect cnetce cacao 624 
Welland’ Ontieck Sexe racer totem oe 318 
Wostmount, Ques. t8). tes ose doce meee te ae 51 
Windsor Ono skis colcetet ta tecotere ercieeree ra me ents 1,654 
Winniper mantic ee. eseee cece eee te cele cee anes 4,452 
WidddstocksOnti.. cic.ceetack pono rcbecne eee 274 


1930. 


No. 


1931. 


No. 


1932. 


1933. 


No. 


Live Births in cities of 40,000 population and over, except Montreal and Quebec, are given for 1921-28 
on p. 137 in the Canada Year Book of 1930. Those in cities of 10,000 and over for 1926-28 appear at p. 141 


of the 1931 Year Book. 
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Nativity of Mothers.—In Table 6 will be found for each of the provinces the 
percentages of legitimate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born and 
foreign-born mothers respectively in 1931 and 1932. It is noteworthy that children 
born to foreign-born mothers outnumbered children born to Canadian-born mothers 
in the province of Alberta in 1931 but this condition was reversed and Alberta fell 
into line with all the other provinces in this respect in 1932. For the Dominion as a 
whole, in the respective years 73:9 p.c. and 75-5 p.c. of the children of mothers 
whose birthplaces were known had Canadian-born mothers, 11-1 p.c. and 10-3 p.c 
British-born mothers and 15-0 p.c. and 14-3 p.c. foreign-born mothers. 


It is also significant that the percentage of legitimate chi!dren born alive to 
Canadian-born mothers between 1921 and 1932 increased from 42-3 p.c. to 60:3 
p.c. in Manitoba, from 36-1 p.c. to 51-9 p.c. in Saskatchewan, from 30-0 p.c. to 
43-5 p.c. in Alberta, and from 29-7 p.c. to 48-6 p.c. in British Columbia. Thus 
more and more of the children of the West are coming within the class of third 
generation Canadians. 


6.—Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-Born, British-Born 
or Foreign-Born Mothers, by Provinces, 1931-32. 


Nativity of Mothers. 


Canadian- British- Foreign- 
Province. born. born. , born. 


1931. 1932. 1931, 1932. 1931. 1932. 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
Prince Edward tsland.0).0. 0.55. 05s. .esu vrais ses 94-8 94-4 1-8 1-8 3:4 3°8 
Bis SOQUEL Pers cy wo A sidtg nies 6 ¢ POMS o.oo Ween alas x obs 86-2 87-2 9:8 9-0 3:9 3:7 
VOR SR PU OE sas pcan Pale slas oh BORD sos sv vp aie «5 ore 92-0 92-7 3-6 3-0 4-4 4-3 
ROOD roy Bet etes scan old EEA c o0lg SESN ts aap itdialoyelele vars 93-3 93-7 2:6 2-4 4-1 3°9 
EIR So ale piso ahs DORGAN «og SWAN winch vletblaidind a 60 68-6 70:3 18-9 18-0 12-4 11-7 
EPONA cette a visy Fah occe Ws we hh oh 4 bia win y slein inden ake 57-2 60-3 13-6 12:1 29-1 27-7 
RP AMC OW MIE cari g cbt oe deals cb ated snsjeaacsen ca <eas 49-2 51-9 11-1 10-1 39-7 38-0 
PERCE ERs Bese cia T an oH8d eed sine x'g Wha te vie wh and alla Ste. o, vin 41-7 43-5 14:7 14-1 43-5 42-4 
Ber ae Wei CIUDAD. ds Sec 2. ov oy ot Colne 55 io eoeu ene wes 44-3 48-6 28-2 25-9 27-5 25-5 

Canada (Exclusive of the Territories).......... 33-9 Siggigil: hin. Ago ised ads 


Sex of Live Births.—Table 7 shows the number and proportion of live male 
and female births reported for each province in Canada during the calendar years 
1931, 19382 and 1933, with averages for the five-year periods 1921-25 and 1926- 
30. The figures for Quebec commence only with the year 1926 when that province 
entered the registrftion area, and the totals for Canada are limited in the same 
manner in consequence. Every province shows an excess of male births although 
individual figures for 1928 gave a slight excess of female births in Rritish Columbia. 
The table shows that among every 1,000 born in 1983 in the whole of Canada, 513 
were males and 487 females. In other words, there were 1,054 males born to every 
1,000 females. 
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7.—Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, for Canada 
and by Provinces, 1931-33, with Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for single years 1921-25, see p. 165 of the Canada Year Book for 
1927-28, and for those for 1926-30, p. 156 of the Canada Year Book for 1933. 


Males. Females. 
| —_———_———]} Males 

Province and Year. Total. Per Per to 1,000 ~ 

Number.| cent of | Number.}| cent of | Females. 
Total. Total. 

Prince Edward Island........ Av. 1921-25 1,966 993 50-5 973 49-5 1,021 
Av. 1926-30 1,734 898 51-8 836 48-2 1,074 
1931 1,879 $98 53-1 881 46-9 Talez 
1932 2,027 1,077 53-1 950 46-9 1,134 
1933 1,946 982 50-5 964 49-5 1,019 
NOV SCObIaL rennin Av. 1921-25 12,119 6,275 51-8 5,844 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 11,016 5,653 Olis3 5,363 48-7 1,054 
1931 11,615 5,931 51-1 5, 684 48-9 1,043 
1932 11,629 6,049 52-0 5,580 48-0 1,084 
1933 11, 164 5,694 51-0 5,470 49-0 1,041 
New Brunswick.............. Av. 1921-25 11,080 5,708 51-5 b,ot2 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 10,327 5,292 51-2 5,035 48-8 1,051 
1931 10,801 5,548 51-4 Oecoo 48-6 1,056 
1932 10,810 5,529 51-1 5,281 48-9 1,047 
1933 10,037 OeZo0 52-2 4,802 47-8 1,090 
Quebecvers eee cen se Av. 1926-30 82,771 42,644 51-5 40,127 48-5 1,063 
1931 83 , 606 43,051 ol -5 40,555 48-5 1,062 
1932 82,216 42 380 51-5 39, 836 48-5 1,064 

1923 76,920 39,330 51-1 37,590 48-9 1,046 - 
Ontarion eee, eee eee Av. 1921-25 71,454 SONGaD 51-4 34,729 48-6 1,057 
Av. 1926-30 68, 703 35, 268 51-3 33, 435 48-7 1 0a5 
1931 69, 209 35,609 51-5 33,600 48-5 1,060 
1932 66, 842 34, 166 51-1 32,676 48-9 1,046 
1933 63 , 646 32,630 51-3 31,016 48-7 1052 
Manito baseerecrn Hatin neat Av. 1921-25 16,590 8,443 50-9 8,147 49-1 1,036 
Ay. 1926-30 14,391 7,399 51-4 6,992 48-6 1,058 
1931 14,376 7,205 50-5 a wont 49-5 1,019 
1932 14,124 7,284 51-6 6,840 48-4 1,065 
1933 13,304 6,872 51-7 6, 432 48-3 1,068 
Saskatchewan e-eeeeameeae cee Av. 1921-25 21,580 11,119 51-5 10,461 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 21,298 10,979 51-5 10,319 48-5 1,064 
1931 21,331 10,942 51-3 10,389 48-7 1,053 
1932 20,814 10, 687 51-3 10,127 48-7 1,055 
1933 20,145 10,353 51-4 9,792 48-6 1,057 
Albertanais Sty: 508k. hed Av. 1921-25 15,461 7,887 51-0 7,574 49-0 1,041 
Av. 1926-30 15,924 8,153 51-2 Ce Ha 48-8 1,049 
1931 fn Maye 8,938 51-8 8,314 48-2 1,075 
1932 16,990 8,713 51-3 8,277 48-7 1,053 
1933 16, 123 8,321 51-6 7,802 48-4 1,067 
British) Columbia-e-es. ..+.0! Av. 1921-25 10, 256 5,310 51-8 4,946 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 10,356 5, 266 50-8 5,090 49-2 1,035 
1931 10,404 5,350 51-4 5,054 48-6 1,059 
1932 10,214 5,197 50-9 5,017 49-1 1,036 
1933 9,583 4,971 51-9 4,612 48-1 1,078 

Canada (Exclusive of the 

Territories)............... Ay. 1926-30) 236,529 | 121,552 51-4 | 114,968 48 -6 1,057 
1931} 240,473 123, 622 51-4 116,851 48-6 1,058 
1932| 235, 666 121, 082 51-4 114,584 48-6 1,057 
1933} 222,888 114,388 51-3 108,480 48-7 1,054 


1Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Ages of Parents.—Table 8 shows the age distribution of married fathers and 
mothers in the year 1926 (the first year for which the figures are available for the 
whole of Canada) and for 1930-32. The fathers and mothers in each of these years 
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are arranged according to age and then divided into four equal groups. Each point 
of age at which a separation comes is called a quartile. To obtain these points of 
age it is assumed that those in the same year of age are evenly distributed from its 
lower to its upper limit. In similar manner the deciles divide fathers or mothers 
in each census year into ten equal groups. 


In 1932 one-quarter of the married fathers were under 27-91 years of age, one- 
half under 32-67 years and three-quarters under 38-78 years. One-quarter of the 
married mothers were under 24-13 years of age, one-half under 28-45 years and 
three-quarters under 33-84 years. Nine-tenths of the fathers were under 44-28 
years and nine-tenths of the mothers under 38-50 years. Jt will be noted that the 
general tendency of the quartile and decile points over the seven years is in a down- 
ward direction. . In other words, parents generally speaking are gradually becoming 
younger although in individual years the trend has been reversed. 


8.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Married Fathers and Mothers, in Canada, 
1926, 1930-32. 


Fathers. Mothers. 
Position in Array, by Age. tS —— 
1926. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1926. 1930. 1931. | 1932. 

Pitetyauartiles. cecsecwee sass Yrs.| 28-35 | 27-84 | 27-86 | 27-91 || 24-43 | 24-03 | 24-07 24-13 
DECONGEd Var tlle tows. waahuws-.ci- es 33°31 | 382-73 | 32-59 | 32-67 || 28-89 | 28-42 | 28-37 28-45 
PRI UAT UO treks wc once ste ¥ 39-01 | 38-76 | 38-69 | 38-78 || 34-26 | 33-89 | 33-79 33-84 
Wiretilecile se, oh: ss, we 7 24-91 24-54 24-58 | 24-64 || 21-41 | 21-20 | 21-20 i, 21-22 
Second deetle:wacsrrAnece ve as eS 27-28 | 26-83 | 26-86 |} 26-93 || 23-50 | 28-16 | 23-19 23-24 
Bite Deciiss 68-3 )...08 ites... # 29-35 | 28-80 | 28-78 | 28-83 | 25-34 | 24-88 | 24-91 24-97 
Mourtlt deeile....i.5.5.0i4i...< # 31-28 | 30-64 | 30-66] 30-71 ] 27-79 | 26-59 | 26-60 26-67 
Pui Ds deciles. sic. stiee sees s 33-31 | 82-73 |: 32:59 | 32-67 || 28-89 | 28-42 |~ 28-37 28-45 
Sixth deciles... acx MS Ei i 35-48 | 34-96 | 34-87 | 34-89 || 30-82 | 20-36 | 30-33 30:37 
Seventh decile................. 37-81 | 37-41 | 37-34 | 37-43 || 33-41 | 32-64 | 32-54 32-61 
Hiehthidecilem. 5 .0n. . sete soe 40-40 | 40-21 | 40:17 | 40-29 | 35-61 | 35-26 | 35-18 35-24 
iNimuhadecilewsrs...- cede etn s os + we 44-19 | 44-09 | 44-03 | 44-28 || 38-69 | 38-48 | 38-41 38-50 


Birthplace of Parents.—Table 9 classifies the children born in 1931 by country 
of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the coming generation of 
Canadian born will be the offspring of Canadian-born, British-born or foreign-born 
parents. The term ‘‘country not specified’, under country of birth, includes for 
the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, while fcr the mother 
it includes births of incomplete record only. Eetween 1926 and 1932 the percentage 
of births where both parents were born in Canada rose from 61-4 to 63-0. 
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9.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers Born in Specified Countries, 1931. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 
Parents Born in Specified Parents Born in Specified 
Country of Birth of Parents. Country. Country. 
Father. | Mother. beeen 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
68-3 73°7 61-9 
6-9 6-3 2-9 
1-2 1-0 0-5 
2-7 2-9 1-2 
0:3 0-2 0-1 
2 2 2 
0-5 0-4 0-2 
0-2 0-2 0-1 
1-3 1-0 0-7 
0-2 0-2 0-1 
0-3 0:3 0-2 
0-2 0-1 2 
0-5 0-4 0-2 
0-5 0-5 0-4 
1-0 0-7 0-6 
0-4 0:3 0-2 
2-6 2-4 2-0 
2-3 1-9 1-5 
0-4 0-2 0-1 
Other European countries................ 4,576 3,498 AEA 1-9 1-5 1-1 
Ching aid Japan's. 2.02. tc. fs eee 1,061 950 893 60-4 0-4 0-4 
Other Asiatic countries.................. 293 202 181 0-1 0-1 0-1 
United States: scsi bes bce s a cane eee 10,712 11,366 Sees 4-5 4-7 1-3 
Country notspecified:.).c.8es cen 8,684 1,483F 165 3:6 0-6 Ouse 
"TN Otals 6555 ose ck ee 240,473 | 240,473 | 182, 4283 190-0 160-0 75-94 


For footnotes see end of Table 9A. 


9A.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers Born in Specified Countries, 1932. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 
Parents Born in Specified Parents Born in Specified 
Country of Birth of Parents. Country. Country. 
Both Both 
Father. | Mother. Pasenie: Father. | Mother. Parente 
No No. No p.c p.c. p.c. 
Canadas iksét. eae, et ROR eee 163,484 | 177,556 | 148,574 69-4 75-3 63-0 
ENCland eh. see ne one chica aie mere 15, 086 13,497 , 89 6-4 eye 2-5 
Ineland .} dRP4y. cc. ba eco. Oe on eee 2,619 2,279 980 1-1 1-0 0-4 
SCOvlande ac snccnc rien sores deere ern 5,996 6520 2,469 2°5 2-7 1-0 
Wales it ra ete. tee en are aes oe oemeae 576 508 119 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Other British Isles)... sedude sate ee THh 41 4 2 2 2 
Newloundiand? 3.29.25. . Jet. tne bce 1,006 1,030 459 0-4 0-4 0-2 
Other British Empire...) J...70..ce05 00. 470 352 128 0-2 0-1 “0-1 
AUSUD atk Jfasemccl Saeco: » ao lite eae 2, (a0 2,030 1,518 1-2 0-9 0-6 
Pelee coco ck cheek aoe ene 508 445 202 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Abbr EeneXe We Garo Mee ge Re Rd ana ee ee oe oata 523 572 386 0-2 0-2 0-2 
HEANCG ae eee oe oe ee ee 422 315 139 0-2 0-1 0-1 
Germany. jes <3 Si ee eee 1,096 966 509 0:5 0-4 0-2 
PUUNGRIY Eos ono ae ee oe 1,163 1,075 921 0-5 0-5 0-4 
Nit aly eee cqer eee Sein cee oe 2,086 1,398 bea we: 0-9 0-6 0-6 
INGIWAV cc ticcsct onan pecan ee 915 658 403 0:4 0:3 0-2 
POL rein coats sates oe 6,147 5,683 4,577 2-6 2-4 1-9 
Russidts ., cack veelek cn Seer eee 5,131 4,193 3, 088 2-2 1-8 1-3 
Sweden. sate a ceck oad gone Oe 854 513 285 0-4 0-2 0-1 
Other European countries...............- 4,529 Syel2 2,553 1-9 1-4 1-1 
CRAWSNG SADA s cqdevccnceae aoe wee 940 804 762 0-4 0:3 0-3 
Other Asiatic countries................+- 227 172 146 0-1 0-1 0-1 
UnitediStates.cacwscccs sk eee cent 10,364 10,842 3,092 4-4 4-6 1-3 
Countny mot. specifiedan. 4. cee 8,714 1,090 124 3-7 0-5 0-1 
Potals 24 Week dic tains 235,666 !' 235,666 ' 178,7113 100-0 100-0 75-84 
1JIncludes the Ukraine. 2Less than one-tenth of one per cent. This figure gives the number of 
children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between this figure 
and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and mothers were born in 
different countries. ‘This excludes the percentage of ‘‘mixed parentage’, i.e., where the two parents 


were not born in the same country. 
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Origins of Parents.—Tables 10 and 10A give the numbers and percentages 
of births for 1931 and 1932, distributed by the principal origins. 


10.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1931. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 

Origin of Parents. Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 

Both ; Both 
Father. | Mother. Haonts, Father. | Mother. Pasonts, 

No. No. p.c p.c p.c 

SUM SAISH rads Poe cine FARE sone ANS A 49,772 52,741 20-7 21-9 14-2 
PIISH AE reed! Seite eee eR cc ons cic RE 21,729 20,898 9-0 8-7 3°9 
COL Nee setee ea bia siee elk nas 22,516 22,797 9-4 9-5 4-1 
Ny SUTES sacha cock thy 7a Baselines IG 5 = aie a a 972 779 0-4 0-3 0-1 
Biren chec et Moen, ee ae EE sins 90,500 93,904 37-6 39-0 35-7 
LORI AD eee ae te oat, Mae 11,411 12,112 4-7 5-0 3°4 

ATION a oe een ret CPAs cie'e's cle etn ca. 61 54 1 1 1 
PAMISETIATET fete ee tle Re os wae cee oes 975 1,055 0-4 0-4 0-3 
a Gian sre CAG ck ches caldas daldeaia 670 589 0:3 0-2 0-1 

NSUISOTIANT rte coke Uae ccs ls ie 59 28 i 1 1 
RINGS Te Heaths See ae bs cc oe adden ce 271 229 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Crook and Blovale. 71. .2233..... 8 Akko c. 843 847 0-4 0-4 0:3 
CIVIL eee 2p Aire tel re 45 ¢ aia aie st i bole 759 648 0:3 0:3 0-1 
LODE) ttwmene 8 OR ss Cees eee ee 2,550 2,520 1-1 1-0 0:6 
BINTISh ewe ee nS... PLS, 729 921 0-3 0-4 0°3 
RGTOOK Nees A oe reine cs ote ss 235 141 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Elpbre wie iter coe tek ticauis cb okt es 2,160 2135 0-9 0-9 0:9 

Eth trehs tases Lk os wc es 0 4 1 1 1 
IMG PARI AsO ech ocicGidtshcas che ctnehee 1,248 1,305 0-5 0-5 0:5 
HGOMANGION slices rin stalls sicced.oo Bee a ces 894 412 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Wei A Te na eee, ee Pea ee SA 2,796 3,316 1-2 1-4 1-1 
GUT ATN Rie e eee oral Bis owe a aedeoie 2,655 2,288 1-1 1-0 0:8 
ADANONCU Ae Misti s cee  cbrde dette oss 842 838 0-4 0:3 0-3 
INE OT Ole ae Neate ET hAN oe ea dct s 350 385 0-1 0-2 0-1 
INon wer lanes tbe he iB ois os eae 2, 1,833 1,979 0-8 0-8 0-4 
polish. vc * 7 Ae LRA Not So eee. 3,441 3,842 1-4 1-6 1-1 
ECOUINAMI AT eGo aces okt oie 'o see hohe 599 559 0-2 0-2 0-2 
RAISES tector eck Seas vs be de Daa vas 1,884 A723 0-8 0-7 0-6 
DELrDO-Croguinn. red ceceshicss wc s econ de 535 510 0-2 0-2 0-2 
PS VOMIGI a Sete ocd shit's « acct Seas wos 1,532 1,436 0-6 0-6 0-3 

WAS See Is Otte ses ceatiee coe 324 258 0-1 0-1 1 
ISDS Nee See NAO on eile ohare aks ep ae aes 243 209 0-1 0-1 0-1 
aia As Mee. sche ainss «. oe haves 6,315 6,849 2-6 2-8 2-4 
BIRO TC a Eas ere eee chee iw, ainiers Meare oes vile 303 289 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Origin nop Specified... >. cs. cee s cee eee 8,917 1,834 3-7 0-8 0-2 

TP OUANS eo oats iosnse Sosa S502 Sohn 240,473 | 240,473 100-0 100-0 72-53 


For footnotes see end of Table 10A, page 184. 


Illegitimacy.—tThe ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. The steady increase which is 
noticeable in recent years is probably due, in some measure, to more complete data. 


Out of 240,473 live births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1931, 8,365 or 
3-48 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Figures for 1932 show a 
total of 235,666 live births, of which 8,460 or 3-59 p.c., were returned as the issue 
of unmarried mothers. Out of this number 4,366 were males and 4,094 females— 
a ratio of 1,066 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with 1,088 males per 
1,000 females in 1931, and a general 1932 rate for all births of 1,057 males to 1,000 
females. In 1933 there were 222,868 live births and 8,426 or 3-78 p.c. of these 
were illegitimate. Of the illegitimate, 4,362 were males and 4,064 were females— 
a ratio of 1,073 males to 1,000 females. (See Table 11.) 
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10A.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1932. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 
Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 


Origin of Parents. LTT ae 


Father..| Mother. Both Father. | Mother. Both 


Parents. Parents. 
No No No. p.c p.c p.c 
Bing lisheec ee ee ee ee 47,842 50, 672 32,447 20-3 21-5 13-8 
IPISH Soe eee ee rae ee Pe 21,032 20,507 8, 786 8-9 8-7 3-7 
Scottish: 4.0 ution. bos ee ee ee 21,843 22,199 9, 487 9-3 9-4 4-0 
Welsh ie Sy ander etnies Broa iare ae 861 761 134 0-4 0:3 0-1 
MONCH ec ee Ne oe ks tee ee 89, 498 92,962 84,860 38-0 39-4 36-0 
German 3.0308 oe a eee 11,661 12,439 8,368 4-9 5:3 3:6 
Armenian (4. ../,)...4: 8 mea ee Cee 27 Pa 24 1 15 1 
AUSTPIAN eh coc eee eee ee eee 854 883 596 0-4 0-4 0-3 
Belgian:7 37. eee od ceo oe ee ee 597 604 330 0-3 0:3 0-1 
Bulgarian tes eae ee Re ee eee: 64 44 33 1 1 1 
ChineseA 3 a oa ee ete 260 206 203 0-1 0-1 0-1 
CzechandiSlovak..n eee eee 829 836 655 0-4 0-4 0-3 
ANISH Ses i oe Pe eae cline or 820 658 343 0-3 0-3 0-1 
Dutchess eer ee SRO e eT aee oR Ros 2,367 1, 284 1-1 1-0 0-5 
Hinnish S82 p50 ote ce ee 607 816 531 0-3 0-3 0-2 
Greek 42 Pa ane See eee 254 162 149 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Hebrew cote ce oo ae eas 2,188 NEY 2,102 0-9 0-9 0-9 
EIN Uo ot ek. er, Been eae re ee 43 43 42 1 1 1 
Ung anian soe te Rete lo eee see 1,219 1,284 1,085 0-5 0-5 0-5 
Teelandic 263 et ietee eee 390 392 231 0-2 0-2 0-1 
TGISN ee oes hee ek he ee eee ee 3,195 3,747 3,051 1-4 1-6 1-3 
Sta liar pc he sis oe ener Stn eee ee 2,476 2,073 1, 852 1-1 0-9 0-8 
JAPANESE <a eek soe oe nL es 730 727 722 0-3 0-3 0-3 
INGSTO<. cot Ae ee ee Ee 359 408 329 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Norwegian era cc. bees oc eae 1,844 1,942 862 0-8 0-8 0-4 
Polishiests eke ke =. Piha ees Ree” 3,343 38 das, 2,614 1-4 1-6 1-1 
Roumanianyreeue tee oe ene 615 549 404 0:3 0-2 0-2 
RUSS ANU as hess renee ee nett ece eee 1,688 1,559 1,184 0-7 0-7 0-5 
Serpo-Croatians ces. eres soo ee hee 474 457 395 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Swedishiodatewe. we keke eas hae eee 1,497 1,421 554 0:6 0-6 0-2 
SWISS: cs caneite ke dat ae at ene oe Se ae S12 221 a 0-1 0-1 1 
DOVETANS ete Ree tic ie Reece ee: 216 203 170 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Wikrainianss a -eu.n aches he Pee 6, 294 6,913 5,706 2-7 2-9 2-4 
OGHET 5. Ses Oa ee 284 284 153 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Origininot'specified), heey eee eee eee 8,937 1,383 315 3-8 0-6 0-1 
Totals: obs. cok Ore 235,666 | 235,666 | 170,0782 100-0 100-0 72-23 


1Less than one-tenth of one per cent “This figure gives the number of children whose fathers and 
mothers have the same origin. The difference between this figure and the total number of births represents 
the number of children whose fathers and mothers are of different origins. *This excludes the percentage 
of ‘‘mixed parentage”’, i.e., parents not of the same origins. ‘Including Galician and Bukovinian. 


11.—Numbers of Hlegitimate Births, Classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentages 
to Total Live Births, by Provinces, 1931 and 1932, with Totals for 1931-33. 


Age Group of Mother and Item. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N:B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask. Alta.| B.C. | Canada. 


1931. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 

Undersl bsyearstey mec: renee 1 4 9 13 29 5 4 5 1 71 
IS“19i yearsr wesc. ior as omen ee 24 264 166} 435] 1,063 204 219 206 98 2,679 
20-04 yearst? Hee), es teee eee ee Pal Dass 114 500} 972 202)— <2 70\* 265 96 2,669 
20229 'VCATSs oe eek on ie cee 13 86 42 160} 372 50 81 84 46 934 
3034ivyears. Te oe eA eee 5 22 23 68 167 25 32 38 21 401 
SO-OOIVOALS ASH, vat eee ee 1 22 9 32 91 22 20 27 19 243 
AQ-44 V@arg .<. - Siaatis siesaie ee ome - 9 3 8 31 5 ) 8 2 75 
AB-AO “VG ATS So SRE Ad he) ceeineta tome - - _ 2 4 - 1 1 2 10 
50 years ANGLOVECLE a eae ana oe: - - = = - - — = 


NOt RIVER soi: fos wut easier = 1] 1,232 44 = 2 1 3 1, 283 
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11.—Numbers of Illegitimate Births, Classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentages 
to Total Live Births, by Provinces, Ae eee 1932, with Totals for 1931-33— 
concluded. 


Age Group of Mother and Item. |P.#.J.} N.S. | N.B.j} Que. Ont. Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 
1932. Nora Nome Nowe No.alg Notsi= Nom eNoitieNo: |) No. No. 


Unierdiawoars!, Yos.:.,. 2 iss oc 2 4 2 14 is 1 7 6 2 51 
LostUVOEIGe Rotem Ss cst ie so 36 250 136 490} 1,019 173 223 200 94 2,621 
DEE VEATCH, crus TRC eee dria ovo alk 22 213 140 671| 1,031 204 2p2 248 142 2,923 
BUESOLV CAINE ak Seis Leche bites cae 11 107 49 225 412 68 85 84 51 1,092 
oa OAS es fis eerie bee tele sat 5) 37 18 72 180 33 37 28 36 444 
ae OEY COLTS ee dles it ivan ostuleroras atari = 21 20 30 86 16 Ou 26 14 245 
= LOS Wea Nips ey, Se Sale eae = 9 4 15 54 6 13 11 7 119 
ADA NGATH EL Rha oe hee an. =- = 1 1 7 1 2 - 1 13 
50 years and Over...2.0. 0.05 = = = = = = = = = - 
INGUIN Onin ac: «ik ie Wiese ctea eke: - - - 915 32 1 1 D 1 952 
Totals— 
DRS bac: er ARs ee Ae Patan SEAR Sete 71} 630) 367) 2,450) 2,773; 513; 638) 635) 288 8,365 
LUBE %, Ole 2 ae ee PU aia Mee Po 74| 641] 370) 2,433] 2,834) 503) 652| 605) 348 8,460 
TOS en ee 59} 668) 358] 2,433) 2,786) 503) 646) 623) 359 8,426 
Percentages of all live births— D.C. | pe p.c D.C p.c. | p.c. | p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Se ME ea Goce me tht A bas 3-8) 5-4 3-4 >a) ae ack 0) 3-0} 3-7] 2-8 3-48 
LOE VAS, 6, Sieber ES tte RU NR ITER ENA Sa tieeoro 3-4 BO eae ee ot Olam ost | mm osG| eae: 3-59 
DOS ee Pete ce ee ae nda Se 3.0 or Ol mot bles o-olen 44 SS enor es leo O moe, 3°78 
Me ae aS oe births— No No. | No No No. | No No. | No No No 
Soe SR Ce RRR 29 323 207| 1,298) 1,423 251 328 338 162 4,359 
1982 Ase bats A hes Se ear 41} 340 188] 1,252) 1,450} 283] 333] 304 175) 4,366 
2 1a)er4 iy Bc $e a Bean ee, one 26 351 173| 1,261) 1,422 262 339 341 187 4,362 
Female illegitimate births—- 
Eile 6 Savina ae ind ate El aia le 42 307 160)9 15 152/51, 350) +262)" 310) 297 126 4,006 
LEYS Aa, oe sie op ne Bu 301 18D SLs S84 2220 eer SO 30) 173 4,094 


EIT Bad Digthaon 5 A ig Aa eae ae 33} 317) 185] 1,172] 1,364) 241] 307) 282| 163 4,064 


Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1931 and 1932 
are shown below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother; totals 
for 1933 are inserted. Stillbirths to unmarried mothers were 5-5 p.c. of total 
stillbirths in 1933. 


by Age of Mother and Legitimacy of Child in 1931 and 1932, with 


12. 
Totals for 1931-33. 
Born Born to Married Mothers. 

to Total 
Age Group of Mother NONE) ree es ee Born in 

Item. ried Can- 

Moth- |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | ada. 

ers. 

1931. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
Under 15'vears.s.00..5.. 1 - = - - el - - - - 2 
IAD EVCAT Rt A, re Sees 121 2, 33 24 70 152 25 21 28 11 487 
DU DAPIOAES osc oilers ic sede rein « 132 6 97 77 453 504 97 125 110 70 1,671 
One OAV Se eee, ces ence, Sie 41 4 74 59 576 595 102 122 103 68 1,744 
BOSSA WALES Tee... ees 25 13 67 66 494 561 76 112 76 53 1,543 
BOS UIV OATS a. ate ears asks sues 16 8 73 66 386 451 79 94 63 45 1,281 
AQ AABY GAT SA. te con Coe f 6 4 30 28) 246 180 51 62 46 22 675 
+5 years and over.......... 2 2 2 4 31 20 10 § 1 2 83 
INGLES) Bee eee aoe 89 3) 2 3 2 28 9) - 4 - 133 

1932. 

Under dd5syearsiss.c2% 2... 1 - - = - - - - - - 1 
IDA GRV ORT oo. 66s sks erateays 111 6 36 14 59 130 17 38 24 24 459 
BO-2ASV OATS SA hl. obk. hee Teck 120 8 107 70} 388] 436 81 115 74 55 1,454 
DPevOVOATsias .tusadss decvatan 40 18 95 65} 546! 544 62 eg 110 49 1,635 
DUTOAEV OATS ocr. ok ces vine a cee: 29 14 64 58 493 469 83 99 92 47 1,448 
BO=S OLY OATS. cyt Caiedois MOSEL 13 13 81 60) 472 419 69 80 94 37 1,338 
AQAA VOBTS oot. .accakw cleo 4 10 44 27 274 212 40 57 48 25 741 
45 years and over.......... 2 - 1 if 45 23 6 14 10 4 112 
INObP INEM Soc. thes be-a weve 73 7 - - 1 12 - ~ 3 - 96 
Motalss 1931050 h0..5c-%. ... a. 433 42} 378] 327) 2,258) 2,492) 442) 545 431 271 7,619 
Mota, 190222 .2 2 eee 393 76) 428) 301) 2,278) 2,245) 365 502 455| 241 7,284 
PD OGAIS 61933 xc Alice s,s Fan 376 62| 387 271) 2,241] 2,058; 343) 446) 420) 244 6,848 
Ratios to Total Births, 1931 4-9 2-3 3-3 3-0 2-7 3-6 3-1 2-6 2-5 2-6 3-1 
Ratios to Total Births, 1932 4-4 3-7 Bor 2-8 2-8 3:4 2-6 2-4 2-7 2-4 3-1 
Ratios to Total Births, 1933 4-3 Sek OBIS ee AYO YA ee PLE 3°3 PLOW) GAEP 2-6! 2-6 3-0 
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Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative positions occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with respect 
to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) are shown 
in Table 13. 


13.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 

Country or Province. Year. | Birth Country or Province. Year. | Birth 

Rate. Rate. 

Costanhicay. canis decsuctas uae 1932 43-8 Canada’. > :c3t haze seunonene 1933 20-9 
Hig pire Seles cin tose hora aoets a neon 1931 43-2 FDASTIBATIAY, #.ciactes Mere Sone neat 1932 20-2 
SAL VAGOLM mets eck aetieer roerteiaion 1932 39-8 INorthermilrelands-12202 «oon ee 1932 19-9 
Russi 8 Ae cats: sons cleoeinee snes 1929 38-6 iat yaa eee sc och oat ae see 1932 19-4 
Coylon eatin. oc tami vod ete 1932 37-0 irishekreestatevince.. cancmnc 1932 18-9 
FROUMATIIA free eek oc aeae eet 1932 35-9 Western Australia weet. hos 18-9 
Straits Settlements..............0- 1932 35-8 inlandwse ance ee. sae es sot welooe 18-7 
Ukrainev ste. ccc dew sostere wetee 1929 35-3 Scotlandhtecs. tigen Me. koe 18-6 
Chile kei e aie ele coat 1932 34-2 Manitoba es. in boeee ceo aen case 1933 18-4 
Britishwingiat See ceeieeee ot 1932 33-7 Denmark ion, & atk eae eae 1932 18-0 
JAD ANZ eee ale cle claaal ote eee on wise 1932 32-9 Ontarios. MARcn tee eee 1933 18-0 
TRMAICA PH Hee ee re 5 Bee wine etente 1932 32-2 Queensland docs stein sancinten 1932 17-9 
Bulgaria wake c5stacmon. COs eee 1932 31-3 Bo lasiniv its. sak oon ois, eee 1932 17-8 
POLAT Whe Pree gic ooh hate asc Unesco: 1932 28-7 New South Wales............... 1932 17-7 
GYSe Cote Sieh ncera wr acetoae 1932 28-2 Histoniaters 08 sat ots Rh aeaboaee 1932 17-6 
Panamia Snack accentuate esOne 1931 27-9 United States (Reg. Area)....... 1932 17-4 
SDAIN. Cee See eic ole oe aie onsen 1931 27-4 IN TAnGe se. tea Ae ame shen ecto ats ae ets 1932 17-3 
Quebecse a ayis ciistisce wovteteke so PED 1933 25-9 INieweZealand: oh. cated ae Sc ceeee 1932 17-1 
TCelanGoee ends doen oir mute 1932 24-3 JaN VEY 11 DESY caer aaerey sy Stoo ONS 1932 16-9 
Union of S. Africa (Whites)........ 1932 24-2 Switzerland dase cccuteets cme co oe 1932 16-7 
New iBrunswiclosss. cote rare 1933 23-9 INOL WA YER god: coca es toes tere 1932 16-0 
Realy nee anc cnc eer eee ee 1932 23-8 IPYUSSIA Bee he vont atts ee cee eee 1931 16-0 
Newioundlandpageo28 1. acne 1932 23-7 Britishvisless.. stheewesc: 2a. ae 1932 15-9 
RUN rye Se orciraen te ae rene 1932 23-4 England and Wales.............. 1932 15-3 
Uruguayce cue ae ee ee 1932 22-5 AMSUD idee eee ceils co eee se oe 1932 15-2 
Netherlands iuccaaieienccuih eee 1932 22-0 WA GCOS hia. scr trae es eee 1932 15-2 
Prince Edward Island.............- 1933 21-9 Germany. 4. eee eee 1932 15-1 
Nova Segtiai. ©. asc «acta te or 1933 21-4 South Australia: foo; ds vecs.se ous 1932 14:5 
Albertateaekcetiie ns eeu beeen 1933 21-3 Sweden + eeieas: aoe oe 1932 14-5 
Saskatch@wan:. so. -cr eecclieciaeinenes 1933 21-2 BritishsColumbia: pices. c.csnee 1933 13-5 


Section 3.—Marriages and Divorces. 


Subsection 1.—Marriages. 


About a century ago it was observed in the United Kingdom that the number 
of marriages tended to be high when the price of wheat was low and to be low when 
the price of wheat was high. This was quite naturally the case among a population, 
the majority of which was living at a comparatively low standard of comfort, and 
where the staple food was thus the chief factor in the cost of living. 

More recently, the curve showing marriage rates in the United Kingdom and 
other English-speaking countries has ceased to bear any constant relation to the 
price of the staple food of the people, though it still does so in poorer countries. 
Its place in influencing the marriage rate has, however, been taken by the general 
level of prosperity. Marriages in such countries as the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Canada and Australia tend to increase in “good times” and to diminish 
in “hard times”, when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are 
led to postpone such marriage until the advent of better industrial conditions. 
Thus marriages in Canada showed considerable declines from the high 1929 level in 
1930, 1931, and 1932, but increased generally (in every province except Saskat- 
chewan) in 1933. 

Summary statistics of marriages contracted in 1921-33 appear in Table 14. 


_ -, 
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14.—Numbers of Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1931-33 with Averages 
for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


A.—NUMBERS OF MARRIAGES. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. |Canada. 


Averages, 1921-25. 473 | 3,186 | 2,953 1 24,037 | 4,634 | 4,982 | 4,313 | 3,971 1 
Averages, 1926-30. 473 | 3,224 | 2,970 | 18,731 | 25,449 | 4,951} 6,036 | 5,265 | 4,786 | 71,885 


Ey aS RE 4900 | 3,394 | 2,544 | 16,783 | 23,771 | 4,888 | 5,700) 5,142 | 3,879 | 66,591 
Death eee Pe 456 | 3,197 | 2,380 | 15,115 | 22,224 | 4,729 | 5,772 | 5,054] 3,604 | 62,531 
‘yl be nets iy fei 481 | 3,316] 2,517 | 15,337 | 22,587 | 4,819} 5,371 1 5,389 | 4,048 | 63,865 


B.—MARRIAGE RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Averages, 1921-25. 5-4 6-1 7°6 1 8-0 7:5 6-4 7°3 7-1 1 

Averages, 1926-30. 5-4 6-3 7:4 6-9 7-8 7:5 7-0 8-0 7-5 7:3 
MOSS te chit nlt ere 5-6 6-6 6-2 5-8 6-9 7-0 6-2 7-0 5-6 6-4 
1 fe A aa 5-1 6-2 5-8 5-2 6-4 6:7 6-2 6-8 5-1 6-0 
AO sonic cores 5-4 6-4 6: 5-2 6-4 6-7 5-6 71 5-7 6-0 


1Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion in 
1932 was 29-2 years and that of all brides 24-9 years. The average excess of the 
bridegroom’s age was thus 4-3 years. It may be noted in Table 15 that when the 
contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 
is less for the younger groups, grooms under 20 being 0-3 years younger than the 
brides, while the excess of the average bridegroom’s age was 1-6 years in the group 
20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age group until it was 11-2 years 
for the bridegrooms 50 years and over in 1931 and 11-6 years in 1932. On the other 


- hand, when the parties are grouped by the age of the bride, it is found that there is 


not the same regularity as is shown in the table by age of grooms. In the case of 
brides in the age groups 25-29 years and 50 years and over the bridegrooms approxi- 
mate most closely in age to their brides. Since these tables are based upon all 
marriages contracted during the year, the figures given should not be understood to 
signify the average ages at first marriage. Table 16 gives the average ages of brides 
and grooms by provinces. 


15.— Differences in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1931 and 1932. 


Year and Excess of Year and Excess of 
Age Group Average Average | Average Age Group Average Average Average 
Age of Age of 

of Bride Age Age of of Age Bride- Age of 

Bridegrooms. “ ne of Brides.| Bride- Brides. of Brides. moins Bride- 

or ; grooms. er * | grooms 

1931. 1931. 
All bridegrooms.... 29-2 24-9 4-3 | All brides.......... 24-9 29-2 4-3 
Under 20 years..... 19-1 19-4 —0-3 || Under 20 years..... 18-5 24-6 6-1 
20-24 years......... 22-8 21-2 > 1-6 || 20-24 years..2...... 22-3 26-5 4-2 
25-29 years......... 27:3 23-4 3:9 || 25-29 years......... 27-1 30-1 3-0 
30-34 years......... 32-1 25-8 6-3 || 30-34 years......... 32-1 35-3 3-2 
35-39 years......... 37:3 29-0 8-3 || 35-39 years......... 37-3 40-7 3-4 
40-44 years......... 42-3 32-6 9-7 || 40-44 years......... 42-3 46-0 3:7 
45-49 years....:.... 47-4 36-9 10-5 || 45-49 years......... 47-3 51-5 4-2 
50 years and over.. 59-7 48- 11-2 || 50 years and over.. 58-8 61-1 2-3 
1932. 1932. 

All bridegrooms.... 29-2 24-9 4-3 || All brides.......... 24-9 29-2 4-3 
Under 20 years..... 19-1 19-4 —0-3 || Under 20 years..... 18-5 24-7 6-2 
20-24 years......... 22-8 21-2 1-6} 20-24 years, is... + 22-3 26-6 4-3 
25-29 years......... 27°3 23-3 4-0 || 25-29 years......... 27-1 30-1 3:0 
30-34 years........ : 32-1 25-7 6-4 || 30-34 years......... 32-1 35-4 3-3 
35-39 years......... 37-2 28-6 8-6 || 35-89 years......... 37°3 41-0 3-7 
40-44 years......... 42-3 32-7 9-6 || 40-44 years......... 42-3 47-0 4-7 
45-49 years......... 47-4 36-7 10-7 || 45-49 years......... 47-3 50-8 3-5 
50 years and over.. 60-1 48-5 11-6 2-8 


50 years and over.. 59-1 61-9 
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16.—Average Ages of Parties Contracting Marriages, by Provinces, 1931 and 1932. 


1931. 1932. 
: Py. Excess of Els i Facade of 
ETOINEG, ay re one Average Average ah soar Average Average 
Br 4a Age of Age of Bride: Age of Age of 
ean” Brides. Bride- Ltd Brides. Bride- 
efooe ie: grooms. a grooms. 
Prince Edward Island....... 29-2 24-9 4-3 29-0 24-5 4-5 
INMohidWiSKOOW shane qaoecaoocé 28-9 24-4 4-5 28-4 24-0 4-4 
INC LEONE AICS, Son gos Sante 29-3 24-5 4-8 28-9 24-4 4-5 
Much ernk sence cusbo recy 29-1 25-5 3-6 29-5 25-8 3-7 
ONANIOn nc meee CE 28-8 24-9 3-9 28-9 24-9 4-0 
Ma pit digher eer mnt reee 29-9 24-8 5-1 29-7 24-7 5-0 
Saskatche wana. cmceerriee 28-8 23-4 5-4 28-9 23-5 5-4 
Alpertan.ch Sate. wee See 29-3 24-0 5-3 29-3 23-9 5-4 
British:Columbiane...e en 31-3 26-4 4-9 31-1 26-1 5-0 
Canada (Exclusive of a p—---+ a 
’ erritories).......... 29-2 24-9 4-3 29-2 24-9 4-3 


Out of each 1,000 bridegrooms in 1932, 906 were bachelors, 83 widowers, 11 ; 
divorced men; out of each 1,000 brides 985 were spinsters, 55 widows, 9 divorced 
women. The first year in which as many as 1 p.c. of those marrying had pre- 
viously been divorced was 1928.. There is a fairly close resemblance between the 
figures of divorces granted, as shown in Table 19 of this chapter, and the number 
of divorced persons re-married, more particularly in the case of males. Thus 995 
divorces were granted in 1932, while 661 divorced males and 579 divorced females 
married again. This of course does not mean that these were the same persons. 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The majority of marriages contracted 
in the western provinces in past years have been between persons born outside 
Canada. This condition however is being gradually changed and, although in 
Alberta and British Columbia, the majority of the bridegrooms in the marriages 
contracted in 1931 and 1932 were born outside of Canada, as a rule the percentages 
show a general reduction over the past few years. Canadian-born brides were in the 
majority, in both years, in each province. In the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 
the Canadian-born brides and grooms showed a marked predominance, varying 
between 86 p.c. and 98 p.c., and in Ontario over 66 p.c. of grooms and 73 p.c.of 
brides were Canadian born in 1932. Taking Canada as a whole, nearly 68 p.c. of all 
grooms and exactly 76 p.c. of all brides were born in Canada; these are the highest 
percentages shown for the period covered by the statistics. Table 17 gives the 
number of marriages per 1,000 population in each province, as well as the percentage 
distribution of brides and grooms according to nativity for the years indicated. 
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17.— Nativity of Persons Married in Canada, by Provinces, 1931 and 1932 with Averages 
for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


Norg.—For figures for single years 1921-25, see the 1929 Year Book, p. 166, and for 1926-30, the 1933 Year 
Book, pp. 168-4. 


Marriages. Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 
by Nativity. 
: Born in Born 
Province. Year. Per Provinces of _in Other eR . 
1.000 Residence. Provinces. eRuSTe. 
Total. eB 
opu- |———-——-— 
lation. 
Grooms.| Brides. | Grooms.} Brides. |Grooms. | Brides. 
Prince Edward 

Tslandct s SOR Ro ck cs Av. 1921-25 473 5-4 90-8 93-8 5-1 2-6 4-1 3:7 
Av. 1926-30 473 5-4 90-8 93-5 4-] 2-9 5-1 3:6 
1931 490 5-6 89-4 91-8 5-1 4-1 5-5 4-1 
1932 456 5-1 91-9 94-3 3-9 3:5 4-2 2-2 
NOV. SCOLIALG EE «up << « Av. 1921-25 || 3,186 6-1 78-2 83-2 5-6 3-4 16-3 13-4 
Av. 1926-30 || 3,224 6-3 78-7 84-0 5-0 3-6 16-3 12-4 
1931 3,394 6-6 80-3 86-7 5:4 3°6 14-3 9-7 
1932 || 3,197 6-2 80-7 85-6 5-5 4-2 13-8 10-2 
New Brunswick.......JAv. 1921-25 || 2,953 7:6 72-4 77-0 10-5 8-0 17-2 14-9 
Ay. 1926-30 || 2,970 7-4 72-7 76-8 9-2 8-1 18-2 15-0 
1931 || 2,544 6-2 77-7 81:8 10-1 9-2 12-2 9-0 
1932 || 2,380 5:8 78-4 81-1 10-0 9-0 11-6 9-9 
NCCE NR seit ds. cc Av. 1926-30 || 18,731 6-9 80-6 83-5 4-0 3°5 15-4 13-0 
1931 || 16,783 5-8 79-7 83-4 4-2 3-7 16-0 13-0 
1932 || 15,115 5-2 78-9 82-2 4-2 4-0 16-9 13-8 
MNCATION fees eke eee: Av. 1921-25 || 24,037 8-0 61-0 64-5 6-7 5-8 32-4 29-6 
Av. 1926-30 || 25,449 7:8 57-2 61-9 7-3 6-8 35-5 31-3 
1931 || 23,771 6-9 57-4 63-4 7-7 7:7 34-9 28-8 
1932 || 22,224 6-4 58-6 65-0 7:8 8-5 33-5 26-5 
Manito baecciews Sica eh Av. 1921-25 |] 4,634 7:5 28-4 40-8 16-9 DSi 54:7 46-1 
Av. 1926-30 4,951 7:5 35-9 49-4 13-2 10:9 50-9 39-7 
1931 4,888 7:0 41-6 55-7 10-9 9-2 47-5 35-1 
1932 || 4,729 6-7 43-7 59-4 11-0 10:4 45-3 30-2 
Saskatchewan......... Av. 1921-25 4,982 6-4 9-7 21-0 30-5 26-7 59-8 52-3 
Av. 1926-30 6,036 7-0 18-6 35-9 26-5 22 54-9 42-9 
1931 5,700 6-2 27-6 48-3 22-5 16-9 49-9 34-7 
1932 Oemihe 6-2 32-1 55-5 22-0 15-3 45-9 29-1 
PSIDEr bayer nite den « Av. 1921-25 || 4,313 7:3 9-8 19-2 25-1 22-9 65-1 57°9 
Av. 1926-80 || 5,265 8-0 16-3 28-6 22-3 19-4 61-3 52-0 
HRM) Gea 7-0 22-1 38:5 19-4 17-6 58°5 43-9 
1932 || 5,054 6-8 25-6 43-9 19-5 18-0 54-9 38-1 
British Columbia..... Av. 1921-25 3,971 7-1 16-2 21-4 22-0 20-6 61-8 58-0 
Av. 1926-30 || 4,786 7:5 18-1 24-9 20-9 21-7 61-0 53-4 
1931 || 3,879 5-6 22-2 30-6 21-1 24-7 56°7 44-7 
1932 || 3,604 5-1 24-5 35-4 21-3 24-2 54-3 40-4 

Canada (Exclusive of 
Territories)........ Ay. 1926-30 || 71,885 7:3 54-9 61-4 10-4 9-2 34-8 29-4 
1931 || 66,591 6-4 56-7 64-9 10-0 9-2 33-3 26-0 
1932 || 62,531 6-0 57-4 66- 10-1 9-6 32-4 24-0 


1Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—lor comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rates per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and 
in the provinces of Canada are shown for the indicated years in Table 18. 
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18.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude 
Marriage 
Rate 
Country or Province. Year. Year. per 
1,000 
Popula- 
tion 
WkrainGes anionic: sen 1929 11-3 Manitolatt. tenders cee oe 1933 6-7 
Bulearias .. cs scisec's tobe putea 1932 9-6 Swedens s.uacesateeen faeces 1932 6-7 
ROUIMANIAT © cla cee eee ae 1932 9-5 Chile's wes ei 6 oe eae Rae 1932 6-6 
Czechoslovakia... eee eee 1932 8-6 Qucensland =< he .6 eraaceerna. 1932 6-6 
Union of South Africa (Whites)..} 1932 8-3 WiICtOF Asc. oscar ene 1932 6-5 
Poland ck oc cota acta isle oat eee 1932 8:3 EGAN Ss reiis « ceue bisa otoeteiahe steals 1932 6-4 
HUN Savy. weak ures saute create 1932 8-1 QOritarioeie ok soteceloee cemee 1933 6-4 
Germanys eae sees e anemone 1932 7-9 INOVE: SCO ease eo rod once 1933 6-3 
Wnited States. .e.n... cae eee 1932 Wis Qanit SEMDIGNG aoe ace aac one ee 1932 6-2 
Denmarksy ese ce cee ceo seen 1932 7-8 NOT WS Yah siete eae one Ce ee 1932 6-2 
FEISHONTAL As cloister sietoerces oot eee 1932 7°8 South -Australiaes.. ssseea bie 1932 6-2 
DAN shee ci cee het ee ee ere 1932 7-8 Costa Rica. 7h eee. seen 1931 6-1 
GSU VAEL Bee emote chee ats taco eee ters 1932 7:8 Teclande@s..occnted tee teres 1932 6-1 
Switzerland: se.hiee avons 1932 7:8 Canad are. ci eeres cence oe 1933 6-0 
iBeloauimste ei sarct te aes eee ae 1932 7:6 Grecce- eee ae eee 1932 6-0 
England and Wales.............. 1932 7:6 INewsABrUns wick ss... scien 1933 6-0 
ETANCO toe cee ee ees eae 1932 7:5 British Columbiascs.: eee 1933 5-7 
SSDALTI:. c eicehc oaeie cova cre soca ten cnet 1931 7-4 Saskatchewan. 0. sees 1933 5-6 
Britwshplislose os. set eee 1932 7:3 INorthernreland se. ..2.4.60% 1932 5-5 
Alberta: ee tet e suet fea 1933 7-1 Newfoundland. 2. ocs0. sss 1932 5-4 
New, South, Wales..c..: odes sees 1932 6-9 Prince Edward Island......... 1933 5-4 
Western Australiat: 2.0, fe ce er 1932 6-9 Quebec ecco aes nee 1933 5-2 
Netheriandst ats -as eaices mae 1932 6-8 Uruciay ter oe eee 1932 del 
New Zeatandes ens. ecaae see 1932 6-8 Ceylon Site eo tans coi hnn: 1932 - 4-9 
SCOUlanden ates e eee eters 1932 6-8 IrishiHree plates. je. oe ener 1932 4-4 
NASTINATIVOs wae ipeen tees ok one ecw nre 1932 6-8 AE NOAtSHLceNe emi TNO AR BE Bait docs 1932 3°7 
PATISET Eamets cr ctaioeien stare nratereress 1932 6-7 Salvador... oer dee eee 1932 3-0 
PAVISGTIG Reread ateveteia creer’ oot Oors cues 1932 6:7 (Panay eoece cores iettn aoe 1931 2-1 


Subsection 2.—Divorces. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 18 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 


The effect of the War was to increase very greatly the number of divorces granted 
in Canada. The causes may be found in the generally unsettling psychological 
effect of the war period, and the long separations between men on active service 
and their wives. ‘The provision of new facilities for divorce is also to be considered; 
owing to a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in the Prairie Provinces 
have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces, so that 
Ontario and Quebec have since then been the only provinces in which the applicant 
for divorce must secure a special Private Act of Parliament. In 1930, however, an 
Act of the Dominion Parliament (20-21 Geo. V, ce. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce 
cases to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 


The above-mentioned causes have tended to produce the recent increase in the 
numbers of divorces granted in Canada, which grew steadily from 114 in 1918 to 
875 in 1930, these numbers being those of final decrees, which alone really constitute 
divorces. In 1931 the number decreased to 692, this being largely due to the 
transfer of jurisdiction in Ontario divorces from the Parliament of Canada to the 
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Supreme Court of the province, with the consequent delay between the granting of 
the decree nisi and the decree absolute. In 1932 the number rose to 995, this 
figure being greater than the total divorces granted in the 50 years from 1868 to 
1917, but in 1933 it dropped slightly to 923. The statistics of divorces granted in 
the years from 1911 to 1933 inclusive will be found in Table 19. (For divorces in 
each year prior to 1911 see the 1921 Year Book, p. 825.) 


19.—Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1911-33. 


Notr.—In Prince Edward Island only two divorces have been granted since Confederation, one in 
1913 and one in 1931. In consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. clea 
eo _—_ [= $$$ $$$ ota 
Year. New British for 
. Al- Saskat- A Nova 

Ontario.|Quebec. arth itchowan Manitoba. Senta: Drie: pone, Canada. 
1 DE bl ls pce gee ed ate 13 4 2 - 3 10! 6 19 57 
191g} ht ae. 9 = Z 1 1 4 42 11 35 
TOTS ce ates cs 20 4 4 1 6 - 4 20 606 
AQIS Oe 18 7 4 y 2 10 i 15 70 
DOTA a Re 10 3 3 1 1 13 6 16 53 
MOTG ora cer. eae 18 1 1 ye 2 14 11 18 67 
19a a deride 10 4 2 1 - 8 6 23 54 
LE Rs ea age oe eben 10 2 2 1 ~ 24 10 65 114 
POT Rey ee ots wre ciers 49 4 3638 34 883 36 is 147 376 
POZOPR ee tae ss ee 91 9 644 264 494 45 15 136 429 
ROD ce lertors che 6+ 101 9 844 504 1224 41 13 128 548 
Dy crete ces Se iess 90 6 1294 374 974 35 12 138 544 
ee Ae rae 105 11 874 414 814 yy) 19 1393 505 
(LE eh a eee 114 12 1184 284. 775 42 15 1363 543 
TOD DAN acer te < 121 13 1014 424 794 30 15 150 551 
POR e et eit: 113 10 1544 483 854 19 12. 167 608 
927 cach eee, 182 13 1484 604 1023 29 17 197 748 
LS) Ee aairepe aap 213 25 1684 554 794 28 143 203 785 
TO rein sate cisices 208 30 1474 694 894 30 21 222 816 
1 OBO eestor ss 207 40s 1514 624 1144 19 27 255 875 
EGS Lerch sere stisrs 904 SB t* 1544 514 944 36 20 208 6928 
AE By che cei area 3417 24 1494 614 1144 35 26 245 995 
LS ee ei 3043 23 1354 484 1164 27 12 258 $23 

1 Includes one judicial separation. 2 Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. 3 One by 

Parliament, remainder by courts. 4 Granted by courts. 5 Two granted by Parliament, remainder 
by courts. 6 Includes one in P.K. Island. 7 Three granted by Parliament, remainder by courts. 


Section 4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century, and more especially within the past generation, there 
has occurred throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in the 
death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars and the 
aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 
science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in the general 
conditions of living, as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death rate 
is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have been 
kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There, the crude 
death rate declined from an average of 27-4 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 to 
14-3 in the decade 1911-20 and to 11-6 in 1982. 

Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22:5 per 1,000 in the 
60’s, 21-4 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the last century, declined to 15-4 in the 
first decade of the present century and 12-1 in the third; it was 12:0 in 1932. In 
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Scotland, again, the average rate was 22-1 in the ’60’s, 21-8 in the ’70’s, 18-6 in 
the ’90’s, 13-9 in 1921-25, 13-6 in 1926-30, and 13-5 in 1932. 

Of course the preceding statements are not to be taken to mean that every 
year will show a decline in the death rate as compared with the preceding year. 
There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when the 
death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 per 
1,000, owing to the influenza-pneumonia epidemic, as against 12-0 in 1917 and 11-9 
in 1919. Over a period, however, these idiosyncrasies of individual years are 
reduced to negligibility, and it remains true that from decade to decade there is, 
under normal conditions, a decline in the crude death rates of the countries of the 
white man’s world. : 

As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short to establish a definite 
downward trend, the rate of 12-4 per 1,000 for that year, in the eight provinces then 
included in the registration area, was substantially higher than in any subsequent 
year. From 1926 Quebec, which has a higher death rate than the average, has been 
included in the registration area and its influence is reflected in the totals for Canada 
shown in Table 20. A decided improvement is shown in the deaths and death rate 
of Quebec for the years 1932 and 1933. This has been in evidence ever since 1926, 
but now, for the first time, Quebec shows a lower rate than any of the provinces to 
the east of her. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality. 


Total deaths and crude death rates in recent years are given in Table 20 for 
Canada, by provinces. There was a smaller absolute number of deaths in 1933 
than in any other year since the record became available for all the nine provinces. 


20.—Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces, 1931-33, with Averages 1921-25 and 
1926-30. 


Notre.—For figures for single years 1921-25 see p. 149 of the 1930 Year Book, and for 1926-30, see p. 167 
of the 1938 Year Book. 


A.—TOTAL DEATHS. 


Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada.2 
Averages, 1921-25....... 1,085) 6,519} 5,093 1 84,252) 5,348} 5,859} 4,953) 4,812 1 
Averages, 1926-30....... 969} 6,362] 5,019] 36,645} 36,650) 5,507} 6,256] 5,530) 5,986 108, 924 
LOS LIRA. tee eee 912} 5,968) 4,644] 34,487) 35,705} 5,319) 6,066] 5,302) 6,114 104,517 
1982 ee Pe Sans sea ee 1,051} 6,159) 4,554] 33,088} 36,469) 5,341] 6,044} 5,521) 6,150 104,377 
1 OS Steet deans Seems. 1,082] 6,045) 4,90 


8} 31,636] 35,301} 5,455} 6,024) 5,346} 6,221 101,968 


Averages, 1921-25....... 12-5 12-6) ~~ 13-1 1 11-3 8-6 7-5 8-3 8-7 1 
Averages, 1926-30....... 11-0} 12-4 12-5, 13-5) 11-2 8:3 7:3 8-4 9-3 11-1 
O31 55 mbanitct ardaten Neda ile 10-4 11-6) 11-4 12-0} 10-4 7-6 6-6 7-2 8-8 10-1 
UC BY Ee GeSub cas Goneoeo an 11-8} 11-9 1VQ) te 4 10-5 7:5 6°5 7:5 8-7 9-9 
MR Die oadgh.sae Gemcee stole 1D ee G el) 91037 P00 7-6 6:3 71 8-7] - 9-6 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Age Distribution of Decedents.—The numbers of males and females dying 
in the nine provinces in 1931 and 1932 are given by single years of age up to 5 and 
by quinquennial age groups from 5 to 90 years and over in Table 21, together 
with the percentage of deaths occurring in each group in each of these years. In the 
eight provinces that have been in the registration area since 1921, the number of 
males under 1 year dying in 1932 was only 14-0 p.c. of the total number of male 
deaths, as against 23-6 p.c. in 1921, and of females, 12-6 p.c. as against 20-3 p.c. 
Similarly, deaths under 5 years of age among males fell from 29-8 p.c. of the total 
number of deaths in 1921 to 17-3 p.c. in 1932 and among females, from 26-5 p.c. to 
15-9 p.c. 


21.—Distribution of Deaths in Canada by Sex and Certain Age Groups, Numbers 
and Percentages, 1931-32. 


Numbers. Percentages. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
No No No. No p.c p.c. p.c. p.c 

MINGOE Wey Garris... &. ahi acts elas sess 11,667 | 9,867] 8,693 | 7,396 20:7 17-6 18-1 15-3 
DPVICAD ccs een ties Saleen e oe hes T4181, 185° 1, 260" | “1, 016 2-5 2-1 2-6 2-1 
DEMO RTS nts Ba lUny saccharate onic ba ae 643 618 532 485 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-0 
EV OAC eran ei aa Raierescorayes base) olesexers 471 373 421 358 0-8 0-7 0-9 0-7 
MEV OSTA TAea eis otha Pe eee 312 330 320 246 0-6 0-6 0-7 0:5 
Totals, Under 5 years ......... 14,511 | 12,373 | 11,226 | 9,501 25-7 22-1 23-4 19-7 

5-9 years 1,239 | 1,084 963 843 2-2 1-9 2-0 1-7 
10-14 years 820 835 806 766 1-5 1:5 1-7 1-6 
15-19 years 1,309 1230Mieote 132 1,101 2-3 2-2 2-4 2-3 
20-24 years 1-500 | 1), 440) 4-453 1 1.397. 2-7 2-6 3-0 2-9 
25-29 years 1,386 | 1,293 1,414 | 1,389 2-5 2-3 2-9 2-9 
30-34 years 1200 2630 eel aso ele ST 7 2-3 2-3 3-0 2-9 
35-39 years 1,509 | 1,569-| 1,574 | 1,555 2-7 2-8 3°3 3°2 
40-44 years.. 1,885 | 1,820] 1,498 | 1,644 3-3 3-2 3-1 3-4 
45-49 years.. 2 310cis 22160 | 2b 738 1,831 4-1 4-0 3-6 3-8 
50-54 years.. 2801 IP 25860 12) 1.90371 2. 137. 5-0 5-1 4.2 4-4 
55-59 years.. 3,052 Meo; 196E| $2,245 15 25374 5-4 5-7 4-7 4-9 
60-64 years SRM Onteo | meas kOs 1) ossoo 6-3 6-6 5-9 5-9 
65-69 years 4,241 |. 4,475 | 3,346 | 3,595 7-5 8-0 7-0 7-5 
70-74 years 4,858 | 5,284 | 4,070] 4,406 8-6 9-4 8-5 9-1 
75-79 years 4,359 | 4,885 | 4,028] 4,387 7:7 8-7 8-4 9-1 
80-89 years 4,993 | 5,692] 5,189 | 5,904 8-8 10-1 10-8 12-2 
OO VEATSIANGIOVED...00062co25 cee 3 759 855 1,022 1 ea ig 1:3 1-5 2-1 2-4 
PIED ECURAR CE Riya irae cacice 6 aerceee ns. « 56,458 | 56,090 | 47,978 | 48,212 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 100-0 
APES MOE BEAL scsi css wa sciences 71 63 10 12 - - - - 
Totals, All Ages............... 56,529 |56,153 |47,988 | 48,224 ~ - - ~ 


The quartile and decile ages of decedents for the years 1926, 1931 and 1932 are 
given for each sex and for the two sexes combined in Table 22. The fifth decile and 
second quartile (or the median) both mark the middle points. of the arrays, and the 
deciles, dividing each half into five groups, give a more detailed picture of the age 
distribution in each half than do the quartiles. It is shown very definitely that the 
average ages of decedents have been increasing steadily. This is true for each 
quartile and each decile. Moreover the improvement between 1931 and 1932, 
while notable for each sex, is more marked in the case of males. In the case of the 
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first quartile age for males, for instance, tle age has risen from 3-82 years in 1931 to 
13-42 years in 1932, or by 251 p.c. That this improvement is mainly due to better- 
ment ip the early months of life (between the first and second deciles) is indicated 
in the second part of the table. 


22.—Quartile and Decile Ages of Decedents, by Sex, 1926, 1931 and 1932. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
1926. | 1931. ) 1932. || 1926. 1 1931. | 1932. || 1926. | 1931. | 1932. 


Position in Array by Age. 


Mirstiquartiles sees yas se. years of age 1-83] 5-73] 16-79] 1-34) 3-82) 13-42] 2-85} 8-65] 19-43 
Second quartiles..... ap aac <$ 45-50} 51-25) 55-59] 45-16] 50-76] 55-10)) 45-89] 52-14) 56-23 
Third quartilesy.. 220k. eee se 70-70] 71-83] 73-40) 70-05] 70-87] 72-60) 71-51] 72-90] 74-37 
HirsteCles acmsserercte eternenicteien: months of age} 0-88] 1-29) 1-99) 0-60] 0-91] 1-51) 1-48) 1-83) 2-70 
Second deciles years of age | 0-71] 1-20) 3-40] 0-55] 0-86) 2-27) 0-98] 1-72] 5-66 
third decilessnercttcco sis a 6-95] 18-85] 26-29)) 4-30] 16-67] 24-51) 12-15] 20-98] 27-95 
Fourth deciles ss 28-77) 37-06} 43-99! 26-47] 36-77| 43-81! 30-61) 37-34] 44-16 
Pifthdecilessa accesses cesiiee ce 45-50} 51-25) 55-59] 45-16] 50-76] 55-10) 45-89] 52-14] 56-23 
Sixth: deciles. clases coneeeer: ef 58-40] 61-19) 64-26] 57-73) 60-28) 63-43] 59-13] 62-49] 65-26 
Seventh deciles.............+- rs 67-15] 68-71] 70-67|| 66-44] 67-77! 69-88] 68-00] 69-88] 71-68 
Highth deciles.............00. os 74-05] 74-69] 76-02)) 73-28] 73-72) 75-20! 74-00] 75-74] 76-97 
INinthrdecileswcen ment wader eS 80-82} 80-99] 82-04) 79-89] 80-14] 81-12] 81-85] 82-05] 82-99 


Adjusted Death Rates.—While the crude death rate gives the actual mortality 
per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population in different 
communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people make the 
crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of lifein such communities. 
Where the age and health constitution of a particular group is particularly favour- 
able to low mortality, for example among the selected lives of soldiers in peace time, 
the crude and the adjusted death rates will be lower than elsewhere. 


When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made 
by age groups the effects of differences in age constitution between these communities 
are eliminated, but by a rather cumbrous process which does not bring together and 
express as a single figure the facts of the situation. It has therefore been considered 
desirable to adopt a particular community as a standard, and to find what the death 
rates of other communities would have been if the age and sex constitution of their 
population had corresponded to those of the community taken as a standard. The 
“standard” population chosen for this purpose in England and Wales and the United 
States is the ‘standard million’”’, based on the age and sex distribution per million 
of the population of England and Wales at the Census of 1901. That age and sex 
distribution was as follows:— 


Age Group. Fee Males. Females. 

All ages S ciccettetr ahs Tee en aa eae NRT eee ete IME TEE tee eee 1,000,000 483, 543 516,457 
Wnderdsivears iit ie. cee desso sto hs, Ceitnae sod te of ae ee Ee 114, 262 57,039 57, 223 

Da DEV CATR. aasetonee cite reise rasole estate ihe Mca te Ae core Cey SacI Pe 107,209 53,462 53, 747 
LO-14 yearsA A Ae. Pe eat ee aes oe ne ee 102,735 51,270 51,365 
L519, VATS Casa acne tea: Warde coh crete: cates POLL Lee 99,796 49,420 50,376 
DOHZE WOALS ates aoc c co elnstics artinv ire ncais section Qe see tn ee a reat 95,946 45,273 50,673 
Q5-B4l yearess joa athens Gee OR laa Sola hae Po ee eee 161,579 76,425 85,154 
OOSEL VOCALS. os ccs dare Mateiond einheue eros eet tats oh Ena en ee Oe a ee ~ 122,849 59,394 63,455 
A5DAEV OATS IRE Saini he cern Mare ite RR OSE CE OPS ee Es Me ee 89,222 42,924 , 46,298 
HO=O4 VOATss..% cnierets Aes sence uate cnt yaecareesie PN cca cle veto. rev aleve i eect ee 59,741 27,913 31, 828 
GO=T4°VOATSters et oe coats ete teehee emer ae ae 33, 080 14,691 18,389 


JS yeatsrand OVers,. 81, 22. Reese Macnee eee See 13,581 5, 6382 7,949 
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Regarding the standard million of England and Wales the Registrar General 
says: “As the population of this country in 1901 included relatively few infants and 
old people it forms a standard exceptionally favourable to low mortality”. The 
relative fewness of old people in the population is presumably due to the great 
increase in English population during the 19th century; the relative fewness of 
infants, to the marked reduction of the birth rate between the 1870’s and the end of 
the century. 


The process above described has been applied to the population of the eight 
provinces, the former registration area of Canada, for the years 1921-32 and to the 
population of Quebec for the years 1926-32 in Table 23. Of the rates there given, 
those for 1921 and 1922 have been calculated directly, the proportion of the popula- 
tion in each sex and age group according to the Census of 1921 being assumed to hold 
true for 1922 also; similarly the rates for 1930, 1931 and 1932 have been calculated 
directly from the proportions shown in each sex and age group at the Census of 1931. 
For the intervening years 1923-29, for which estimates of total population but not of 
population by age groups were available, the following method was adopted. The 
proportions which the adjusted rates of 1921 and 1922 (correct to three decimal 
places) bore to the crude were averaged, similarly those of 1980 and 1931, and the 
change was assumed to have taken place in an arithmetical progression during the 
intervening seven years. Quebec not having been in the registration area in the 
year 1921, an adjusted rate was not available for that year or for 1922, but as the 
proportion of the adjusted rate to the crude depends primarily on the sex and age 
distribution of the population, and as this distribution was known for 1921 and 
1931, and the actual proportion of adjusted rate to crude rate for 1931, it was pos- 
sible to compute a theoretical proportion for 1921. The same method was followed 
for the total of the nine provinces. 


In all of the eight provinces for which 1921 figures are given the proportion of 
the adjusted rate to the crude was higher in 1921 than in 1931; in other words, the 
age distribution had become more unfavourable in the later year. In the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario the process of “standardizing” or “adjusting” the death rate 
results in a reduced rate. This is particularly true of Prince Edward Island, which 
has the largest proportion of aged persons of all Canadian provinces. In the western 
provinces, on the other hand, the adjusted rates are higher than the crude. So 
much is this so, that in the case of Saskatchewan, while the crude rate in 1931 was 
only 6-6, as compared with 10-4 in Prince Edward Island, the adjusted rate was 
actually slightly higher than that of the island province. 


23.—Crude and Adjusted Death Rates in Canada, by Provinces, 1921-32. 


Province. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. 
. P.E. Island— 
OTHGOR I i a oes oe. 13-6 | 12-5 | 18-2 | 11-1 | 11-6 | 10-3 | 10-5 | 10-8 | 12-8 | 10-9 | 10-4 11-8 
PUTUSUCG sea tamahne s'sea 10-3.) 6:31 99! §-31°8:6 1-7-6) -7-T 1 UP Bee 1-7-9 | 74 8-2 
Nova Scotia— 
Crides ts Pee hte Rae 12-3 | 12-8 | 13-3 | 12-8 | 11-7 | 12-4 | 12-4 | 12-0 | 12-9 | 12-0 | 11-6] 11-9 
PANTTURUOU sss rere acs ace ccs 10-3 | 10-6 | 11:0} 10-5 | 9-6] 10-11] 10-1] 9-7] 10-4] 9-7] 9:3 9-2 
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23.—Crude and Adjusted Death Rates in Canada, by Provinces, 1921-32—concluded. 


Province. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. 
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Canada (Former Regis- 
tration Area)— 


Crudesii) WAeee Re 10-6 | 10-6 | 10-7 | 10-0 
: ; : 9-5 
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Crude 1 1 : 1 1 14-3 | 13-6 | 13-5 | 13-4 | 12-7 | 12-0 | 11-4 


Pale is ave @)¢ vim we 1616 ee 


Adjusted : 1 1 A 1 1 13-92) 13-22] 13-12) 13-1 | 12-4 | 11-7) 11-1 


Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories )— 


Cruden a. are ‘ 1 1 1 1 11-4 | 10-9 | 11-1 | 11-3 | 10-7 | 10-1 
Adjusted............ u 1 1 1 1 10-8?| 10-42} 10-52} 10-72| 10-1 | 9-5 


1Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
2Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 

Causes of Death.—More than 86 p.c. of deaths recorded in the present regis- 
tration area in the years 1931 to 1933 were due to the 32 specific causes named in 
Tables 24 and 25. In these tables the groupings for the years 1931-33 are in accor-_ 
dance with the revision of the International List in 1929, which was first applied to 
Canadian mortality statistics for the year 1931. In some cases, however, the 
figures for years earlier than 1931 cannot be made exactly comparable with this 
grouping. These cases are indicated by footnote 2 to Table 24. In the chart which 
accompanies the tables, the main object.has been to attain the greatest degree of 
comparability possible over the whole period 1926-33. For this purpose it has been 
necessary to depart somewhat from the grouping of Tables 24 and 25. The cases 
in which this occurs are indicated on the chart by asterisks. 


Total deaths in 1933 were the lowest they have been since statistics for the 
whole of Canada were made possible by Quebec coming into the registration area in 
1926. The influenza epidemic of 1929 accounted for an increase in the total, but 
the deaths from this cause have worked back to a normal level since that year. It is 
significant, however, that cancer and diseases of the arteries are increasingly impor- 
tant causes of death in spite of all efforts to control them. Suicides show an improve- 
ment from the high level reached in 1932. Violent deaths other than suicides have 
shown a very definite improvement since 1930. 
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24.— Deaths in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1928-33. 
et List Cause of Death. 1928. 1929. 1930. 19381. 1932. 1933. 
o.! 
SME AVEC TOV OR atte OSs pS <a 467 467 451 421 339 291 
i (ES EH Ce fie © Tate in allen 6 oR er 337 619 521 167 330 170 
SH OCAMOULE VOTE Nia vais fs lett bne aia Gets Saore 346 440 397 253 197 157 
Oe VWRGGPIND COUR Si seo as.cics ls aweet nnn 727 106 964 748 555 552 
1OMDIP LT ROTIA seta wawesg es ease Ts 916 980 737 646 398 239 
SUMMA TIM ULE HC Ate as oso Oe esas see ee hua eect AOS unal (Os mar aAva lProgeay bend. 286 4,019 
16 |Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis 
CUMS PI vec can sAtaniat es chr. SURG Rib 182 152 215 223 164 73 
17 |Epidemic or lethargic encephalitis....... 120 118 88 77 76 58 
18 |Epidemic or cerebro-spinal meningitis... 235 341 294 225 139 109 
23 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system?....... 6,490 6,443 6,581 6,204 5,870 5, 664 
24-32 |Tuberculosis, other organs.............. 1,370 1,329 1,494 1,412 1,296 1,275 
AO om OANCOT Hey cit. pine Meer as a, oa Pane hen kceas 8,514 | 8,792 | 9,273 | 9,578 | 10,024 | 10,653 
DOT WV istO ues IN OLUGUS sow rad <ceveane-weitlon Ged vein « L097} -1,208"| © 1,.146°} -1,244-) 1,343 1,287 
PNIACTASP TINUE ie, COU Ce ek EE ccke ccs Goce Ses ed 732 693 740 716 728 736 
82.a,b,e¢ |Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism or 
Ehombosiss Baeyce furs, wae oe eevee SOE Tie? C860 2,820) 2,094 | 2.538 2,639 
82d |Paralvsis witnout specified cause........ 1,011 984 907 728 654 559 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)....... 440 429 380 368 304 262 
90-95 |Diseases of the heart? ..-.............00: 12,630 | 13,205 | 13,067 | 13,734 | 15,328 | 15,485 
G 
Meg te \Diseases of the arteries’................ 5,644 | 5,940 | 6,560 | 5,9573| 6,798 | 6,950 
WOME TOREMTUIS ere Mer sites vce aie hea: 522 47i 443 469 Agi 367 
AGH NepeUAMON aye ets. ei cicicfe de Oka ea ecice aa SAO e MAIS rary oO ial 17.045 6,487 
119-120 | Diarrhoea and enteritis?................. 5 O325 $4 O10 te. 6001S Aled 15 Se) 68. 735 3,395 
LSPS AMpeMOCrbIsses vor ie. Bee es Fos. ot 1,405 |" 1,453 1,488 | 1,394] 1,454 1,455 
122 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction............ 856 962 963 987 947 1,029 
DO MAND INTAGIS: pat canker sof ose toteos chee sie ae 5, (lon | Dv OSe |) 4rd 7104 e.Oe loss) Oo, 085 5,516 
137 | Diseases of the prostate?....... ee ae 785 739 891 746 879 926 
P40 SLO. PUBrNGral CAUSOS yy o:ecicnalais s: ds. nye a sotohic costae 1,331 1341 1,465 12a'5 1,181 Usa Wy 
157 |Congenital malformations............... 1,441 1,466 1,475 1,427 1,349 1,374 
158-161 | Diseases of early infancy?............... 9,215 | 9.144 8,974 9,019 7,932 goat 
162 |Senility (old age)............ Sere Aerie! ZAQRD a QehQowl 422334 || 92.225 520109 2,037 
LBS ft 7 I OMICIO CS 4) ee IR eas oo Skee awn cee 751 Seon LOlOu le 1, 004 | > 1024 922 
173-198 |Violent deaths (suicides excepted)....... 6,174 6,316 6,468 6,168 5,621 & 294 
Other specified causes?.................. 14,791 | 15,020 | 14,919 | 12,9143) 12,617 12,546 
Totals, Specified Causes.......... 107,905 |112.239 |108,315 |103,417 |103,370 | 109,975 
199, 200 |Ill-defined diseases................0.000- 150 e175 991 1,100 | 1,007 993 
DE OUAIS at Peek nk ee: 199,057 [193,515 |109,396 |104,517 [104,377 | 101,968 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1929 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication, in its detailed, intermediate or abridged form, is accepted in almost all civilized countries. 

2 For these causes of death the comparability between the figures for the years 1928-30 and those for the 
years 1931-33 is not exact, owing to changes in classification. 
3 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


25.—Death Rates per 100,009 Population in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1928-33. 


Int. List Cause of Death. 


No.1! 


leasiccw tt Sette ons cee ens Seek 


2 
7 
8 
Cul WROODING COU Data dcnten waaay see es 
HOM AOOTIONt te. ce eee et es 
NN MOUAaA a. A aor sce Satoh encos cork 
16 |Poliomvelitis and polioencephalitis 
WACUEC tageeh an ot eee te oes a as ae 
17 |Epidemic or lethargic encephalitis....... 
18 |Epidemic or cerebro-spinal meningitis... 
23 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system?....... 


82 a,b,c Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism or 


HEAOURIOSIS tor ta eer aster os, es oie leer 
82d |Paralysis without specified cause........ 


1 See footnote 1, Table 24. 
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DEATH RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION 
IN CANADA 


(EXCLUSIVE OF THE NORTH- WEST TERRITORIES ano YUKON ) 


1926 -1933 


GENERAL MORTALITY 


Be ESS ayo! 


ies 
alee 


DISEASES OF me CANCER 
THE HEART ¥# |, 


DISEASES OF 
EARLY INFANCY #* 


DISEASES OF ERCULOSIS * 
THE ARTERIES * 


| VIOLENT DEATHS 
(INCLUDING SUICIDES) 


*The rubrics (of the International List) included in the indicated groups have been selected so as to 
preserve the greatest degree of continuity possible. See text, p. 196. 
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25.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1928-33— 


concluded. 
dee Cause of Death. 1998. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)....... 4 4 4 4 3 4 
90-95 | Diseases of the heart?...............000- 129 132 128 133 146 145 
fa As Diseases of the arteries?................ 57 59 64 573 65 65 
DROME FOC OIGIS 2 A eeRe ros oi Se oe ae 5 5 4 5 4 3 
SF — LOD ATE MONTINI cht Giebs wise soo aU REE wc Uidlieveg ate a 86 84 (es 68 67 61 
119, 120 | Diarrhoea and enteritis?................. 51 49 59 50 36 32 
Nie P VA DRODCICICIB A. fo vat oisdo PWs.s, vcs wicleichs 14 14 1b 13 14 14 
122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction............ 9 10 ¢ 10 g 10 
AOU Shoe UUNOOTIUIGL. bro maie sic oc sc MEN celaberate sich: 58 57 55 50 54 52 
137 | Diseases of the prostate?................ 8 7 8 7 8 9 
14021507) Puerperaleausesst.../.. das eslete heer ok 14 13 14 12 11 10 
157 |Congenital malformations............... 15 15 14 14 13 13 
158-161 | Diseases of early infancy?............... 94 e1 88 87 76 69 
12s Senility. Cold jage): 84... cs s4 ise lek ss ences 25 25 23 21 21 19 
LURES ARS TEE CSP ieee es or ea Gc Des ana oe a, 8 8 10 10 10 9 
173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)..... ae 63 63 63 60 54 50 
Other Specified Causes?................. 151 150 146 1253 120 118 
Totals, Specified Causes .......... 1,099 W129 1,062 998 985 947 
199, 200 |Ill-defined diseases.................0000- 12 12 10 11 10 9 
Totals, Death Rates per 100,000 
Population..................... 1,110 | 1,183 | 1,072 | 1,009 995 ' $56 


For footnotes see Table 24. 


Deaths in Canadian Cities.—Table 26 gives the number of deaths in Cana- 
dian cities and towns of 10,000 population and over in each of the years from 1929 
to 1938. Generally speaking, 1929 was a year of high death rates, the total number 
of deaths reported for the Dominion being 113,515 as compared with 105,136 in 
1927 and an average of 108,924 for the period 1926-30. The 1929 figures for most 
cities show a corresponding increase in the number of deaths. It is probable that 
these cities contained a larger proportion of the total population in 1929 than in 
1927 and it is quite likely that the number of non-residents dying in the hospitals 
of the cities is also on the increase. In view of these probabilities it is noteworthy 
that only 11 of the 70 cities and towns listed show increases of deaths in 1933 over 
the 1929 level. None of the larger cities is included in this group; indeed, in all of 
the larger cities the improvement has been most substantial. 


26.—Total Deaths (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population 
and Over, 1929-33. 


City or Town. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
BellovillesOnt! ies Reese hat bates secs Ses 241 242 230 244 208 
LES EES TS ONIN I RE a cpg hein eer a ata 279 243 240 227 216 
HSRANGIODO A ONG. sos steko sais ed aee cle tis et 405 395 380 352 376 
MERI ORY CATE et chiles s oh eltts etaaeue e cates 874 781 695 748 708 
Charlottetown; © .Wilicoccs sects eseea es 310 283 oA Al ie 285 252 
MATH aM VON ese! os ids ncd ass cic lacebeakees 315 320 313 311 288 
hireoubiinl, QUO. +e... ol. cc oe. Sar SRA 210 174 187 200 247 
OOM WO ONE 1 con sca teats .cwiseeteloe achete 228 225 230 250 209 
lame WAMGSOLONt ots cecccee cctesene ts 76 58 56 51 49 
EselMmonion. Alta co 4% eos sactectorsiaee suse 988 876 797 921 870 
UC MMURLETAIET COND civic a ceeds vi stajeavs.c obs atvieve 244 208 216 201 198 
elt Onte Srey dade odes ticle’ aed os 167 189 148 191 201 


CSUTPG DS BARNS ECs i ea ee ee 289 308 263 267 235 
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26.—Total Deaths (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population 
and Over, 1929-33—concluded. 


City or Town. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Granby, pOUC. ccc. cere rate canter 142 109 142 124 76 
Guelph JOnting 2.2% see ae cto otc ee etc 245 233 234 233 236 
HalfaxstNeSiicscerancoee ane ct ree 987 863 875 931 883 
Flamailton Onn ot -aereines ote sleet ane 1,612 1,506 1532 1,510 1,406 
Hull: Quekec Cy. wean. eee ciao 327 331 399 362 343 
ToOhoette iQue eda ta ore ne ee 187 181 192 156 175 
iKinestonOnt.....+ cece casket domes 536 512 449 501 445 
HeTichenernOntat soars eae eee 294 348 318 385 354 
Laehine; Ques. ke: ei ciccutettace mee eo rose 200 196 198 177 179 
Methbridge."Alitat 3 42. 2... Wee eo 217 199 166 197 198 
SEVIS MOU et heen ee Leys tthe Sn a Or ee 215 218 255 228 204 
MondontOnt.c.cse. eek ee aoe 1,126 1,080 950 1,066 1,019 
Medicine Hat Altada sc emsccncmeraee: 162 148 149 123 123 
MonetonON,. Bo okecet cnc: eee eee eee 243 273 214 259 266 
Montreal Que, oc ericson ace ne eee ae 11,452 10,979 10,554 10,410 9,239 
MooseSaws Sask i. 9h nas dct eee 226 218 210 194 isa Yi) 
New Westminster, B.C 291 282 291 278 286 
Niagara alls, Ontos ac con ahes os seetin: 266 209 212 192 206 
Nortin Bay, Onte cocee ce ccoere ae ae 166 180 139 151 138 
Oshawa, Ont te eee ae teats ance es 214 234 207 184 167 
Ottawa FOnt oo ae eens eee Maer an 1,773 1,747 1,709 lew PAE 1,701 
Outremontr Ouest eee ee 128 135 130 152 166 
Owen Sound; Ont... kb aeeer eee 176 157 177 197 179 
Reterborough, Ontese. 14. cette a eee 347 304 322 329 290 
‘PortzActhursOnt tee eee ee 233 241 213 205 187 
Quebec. Que sa: 330%. ante orice oe 2,251 2,481 2 ASS 2,041 2,043 
TRG oin a nmaseen trate etc. oe eee 555 507 455 469 457 
Sts Boniface. Mane-ce cece teiete sree 529 502 424 425 395 
St..CatharineseOnt-. 6. v4.4 eps 345 322 276 288 281 
Ste lyvacmthes Que. wack eaten eee: 332 325 295 BATE 294 
StcJeanyi Que maton. cat 2. 2ek a sees atlocks 112 116 127 137 111 
Paint FOND MNS: ata eens heise 786 685 688 707 25 
St Phomisa Ontos states os eon eee 243 228 204 223 225 
Sand wichs:Ont i andere sh actace eee 71 76 58 51 63 
Sarnia; Ont. tasttencerea ce eat ee 233 238 223 243 235 
Saskatoony Saskieentinaeas dae eee 499 499 432 467 429 
Sault Stec Marie, Ont.a gas eee ee 209 230 Pape . 217 187 
Shawinigan Falls, Que 212 191 177 148 159 
Sherbrookes Ouesn nar eea esa on tae 481 442 450 438 416 
Sorel Queen ee ee 173 181 156 130 129 
StratfordsOnts - .n..ee 7 cee 203 208 196 190 198 
Sudbury, sOntesenasa. eos eee 247 296 253 242 212 
Sydney; (Nisue hase: seen oe ee oe 186 224 186 204 213 
ThetiordsMiness Queries scans are 194 166 128 133 146 
Three Rivers; Que.cscce. te eo near 592 542 630 528 598 
TimmingsOntewes. ose oe ee 138 126 182 157 163 
Toronto; Ontarians ie eee 7,100 7,057 6,745 6,627 6,485 
Valley ficldhQuerts tin. coe 152 168 151 174 147 
Vancouver: Con a ere re een a ee 2,310 2,281 2,300 2,301 2,239 
Verdun, Ques enn aisoee acta eee ae 425 424 449 459 409 
Victoria, 1B. C5 sat cn sees cae lcc nes 590 607 526 541 543 
WalkervillesOnticg. cies ocr ace 211 203 191 171 197 
Welland? Ontes 4 ccteciece sek anne 15S 165 151 129 121 
‘Westmount, .Que..0... 7. eck ee 152 261 212 278 231 
Windsor;‘Ontance ct cc... eee eee 689 612 551 549 486 
Winnipegis Mian: aia... eet eee meme 1,814 1,807 1,706 1,705 1,656 
Woodstock* Ont sees Acs ee eee 193 162 159 173 181 


. Including Point Grey and South Vancouver. 


Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 27 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
and of the provinces of Canada for the latest available year. It is worthy of note 
that three Canadian provinces show the lowest death rates in the list and that 
Canada has a lower death rate than most other leading countries. Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and South Africa are the.only countries with death rates under 
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10-0 per 1,000 of population, with the exception of the Netherlands. 
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The low 


death rates in the Prairie Provinces are in all three cases due in part to a favourable 


age distribution of population. 


27.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Country or Province. Year. 
RS BECALCHOW child nade Smale vs w auels 1933 
PUpa Ale een. tke toe chic e Sissies 1933 
WURTIEGOW Dee on. sehaciee so cis ec tie me 1933 
ING Wie ORLANGUR Aah. wacigsd week ae. 1932 
LJECOCNSIANG eee esate wos slat lee: 1932 
New South Wales:.i2.c-.2003. eu: 1932 
OWE MwATSTRALIA So. «1c aieare stiive ve 1932 
ANISEU AUIS tee ict ha oes alee as 1932 
British Columbia. . A(t ge «| PRA es 1933 
WWeRLeOrn A TISUrAlia sk coe. aces cs 1932 
Nethorianda:= stheir Sor. e isk nes 1932 
FRSIVAN Tb semertnet ae he hike << 'oeG 6s 1932 
INAGEOLIR ES: oe NT ee on oles Oe ve 1932 
CEUTENT FSO SR ta SP a ee a 933 
Union of South Africa (Whites)... 1932 
OnTATIO®, Mess cas aes CEkonts 1kIeo se 1933 
ORT ITE Aaa. See Ice sO ae Eee 1932 
INDI WAY aC eee ee ees 1932 
QnOD EC Hes PE emeeN ter RE Mois) 1933 
NG ORANG ome tte ee erate Ue oe ee 1932 
Realangeer was atiocts soot. 2ehak te, 1932 
United States (Reg. Area)......... 1932 
Denmark ceases es ie oe ee oe ke 1932 
TRIG Sasa ele 35 See Seo ene enn 1931 
ING COU et eee ay) Curae amie boas 1933 
Prince Edward Island............. 1933 
Sioa emaaete Me en Sch raha s 1932 
New Brunswick........ Ce emine 1933 
Hueland and Wales. ie... acne sede 1932 
PS WEEZOLIANE Oo totals, oic'ecarouererie Sirs 1932 
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Country or Province. Year. 
BEGishr isles. memes ote. 1932 
Winans teeta. 2te teeter 1932 
Neywioundlands o).9-cit ao. eee 1932 
Panay as orcek te See ania 1931 
US OL OTT dees, steak e cadet thas: wis asa ok 1932 
Scotland 7 Mins. kt tame eee: 1932 
BCS yes eee ee ee GRIP pony aS Be 2s 1932 
VATICURIG.6 Se Gas. ote wiht. eee 1932 
Cerechoslowalciaiee asc here eee 1932 
Northern Irelands. 4s. .4 «a . see 1932 
IrishtPree: Statesy...idsceeen lis ae 1932 
WB A PR es 2 PPT ee 1932 
LOSCOMIa ts Sec ae, Shee: 19382 
Foland amet: 4 cat <tr y ened hts. holes 1932 
Irn Ce... freee ys aerate ex ee 1932 
leith fata tie ttn AEA SY 7 An ieee Cae 1932 
SHS ow eee ne cee Sek 1931 
WERSING 2S oot oe oe eee tee 1929 
PADUA T atenac © Wyo. ee ace 1932 
(QT GOCO tl ans ao ee ee ne oe a 1932 
ERNITIOA VEAL Meee AIAN Patel eee tke 1932 
Costav Rich seek. eevee: Meee 1932 
Ceylon Soe ee eee 1932 
FRUGS IA at SO 1929 
Salyedor i. eee. cece iro ate 1932 
Straits Settlements.............. 1932 
Britis ING ida waves: Ais: Ses ae 1932 
Rowmanios teas. oeiaeetincs see 1932 
Chiles Aven Side ates ak elaee 1932 
FSG Eee Sree crate Sart tent eRe 1931 


Subsection 2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 
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In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 


mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. 


In Canada, 


the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have all taken part in 
the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. 


available there is evident a very considerable decline in infantile mortality. 


In the twelve years for which the figures are 


In 


1921 the infant death rate for Canada (using figures from provincial sources for 


Quebec) was 102 per 1,000 live births. 


1933. 


This rate had been reduced to 73-1 in 
Table 28 gives figures for the whole of Canada for the years 1931 to 


1933 and averges for the five-year periods 1921-25 and 1926-30. As in the case of 


general mortality, the infant mortality in Quebec exceeds that in any other province, 
although a study of the rates shows that steady improvement has been made in the 
eight-year period during which the province has been included in the registration 


area. 


under conditions prevailing in 1926, would probably have been lost. 


In Canada as a whole, over 6,000 infant lives were preserved in 1931 which, 
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28.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, together with the Rate per 1,000 Live Births, 
1931-33 with Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 
4.—INFANT DEATHS. 


Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada.? 
Averages, 1921-25 ....... 151} 1,139} 15165 1 5,916} 1,394] 1,789] 1.327 621 1 
Averages, 1926-30 ....... 122 934] 1,039) 10,518} 5,091} 1,031) 1,559] 1,195 571 22,060 
TE eta ies Skies gana Sea itiok 128 914 944) 9,443] 4,833 9241 1,463} 1,197 514 20,360 
LOSI Ree tla oer ne & 132 849 Ti4| 75444) 4,133 836] 1,321 997 477 17,263 
1 Ee eo a eR Bey See ae 118 791 821] 7,270| 3,804 844| 1,231 966 439 16,284 

B.—INFANT DEATH RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS. 
Averages, 1921-25....... 76-8{ 93-7) 105-0 1 82-7; 83-7| 83-0] 85-8) 60-6 1 
Averages, 1926-30 ....... 70-6] 84-8! 100-7; 127-11 74-1) 71-6) 73-3) 75-5] 55-2 93 -3 
UO S LRH Vito claten-ctseanets 68-1 78-7| 87-4] 112-9} 69-8) 64-3] 68-6] 69-4| 49-4 84-7 
OS 2 ete, rome auasyeiinecstoia cioter ts 65-1{ 73-0} 71-6] 94-2) 61-8] 59-2] 638-5) 58-7] 46-7 73 °3 
MO SG ramet MIR escterf oreo: 60-6] 70-9} 81-8] 94-5) 59-8] 63-41 61-11 59-9) 45-8 Wook 
1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Twenty-one principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1926 to 1933 for between 91 and 93 p.c. of the infantile 
mortaility experienced in the Dominion, as is shown in Table 29. It is noteworthy 
that four causes present at birth, vz., premature birth, injury at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital malformations, accounted for nearly 45 p.c. of the infant 
deaths of 1933. This percentage shows a definite increase in the years covered. 
In 1926 it was 41-4 and in 1930, 42-3, and since the total number of infant deaths 
has decreased by no less than 31 p.c. in the interval since 1926, great improvement 
in the post-natal care of infants is indicated. In the years 1931 and 1982, 48-6 p.c. 
and 51-2 p.c., respectively, of all infants dying were less than one month old, and 
34-1 p.c. and 386-5 p.c., respectively, were less than one week old, as is shown 
in Table 30. 

29.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1931-33. 


Nots.—Figures for the former registration area for the single years 1921 to 1924 will be found at pp. 
182-183 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and for 1925 to 1927 at pp. 177-178 of the 1929 Year Book. Figures for 
the whole of Canada for the years 1927 and 1928 will be found at pp. 188-140 of the 1932 Year Book, and for 
1929 and 1930 at pp. 177-178 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Rat 100,000 neers 
ates per 100, age 
esa Numbers. Live Births. . Distribu- 
Cause of Death. Tae Year | | ——__YYY———__| tion by 
No. Males. | e- | Both. |] Males. | Fe | Both. || Gause of 
Measles ick. jects estes 7 | 1926 141 122 263 118 108 113 1-1 
1931 29 27 56 23 23 23 0-3 
19382 61 58 119 50 51 50 0-7 
1933 33 27 60 29 25 27 0-4 
Scarlet fever............ 8 | 1926 13 12 25 11 11 11 0-1 
1931 7 7 14 6 6 ' 6 0-1 
1932 10 3 13 8 3 6 0-1 
1933 6 6 12 a 6 5 0-1 
Whooping cough......... 9 | 1926 358 415 773 299 368 332 3-3 
1931 243 259 502 197 222 209 2°5 
19382 163 176 339 135 154 144 2-0 
° 1933 186 202 388 163} = 186 174 2-4 
Diphtheria eres 10 | 1926 24 23 AT 20 20 20 0-2 
1931 30 24 54 24 21 22 0-3 
1932 13 14 27 11 12 11 0-2 
1933 14 5 19 12 5 Q 0-1 
Th Wenzae ene nate memes 11 | 1926 576 374 950 481 331 408 4-0 
1931 372 319 691 301 273 287 ' 3-4 
1932 383 284 667 316 248 283 3-9 
1933 412 335 TAT 360 309 335 4-6 
Einveipelasiu 5. cae eeos i5 | 1926 51 50 101) 43 44 43 0-4 
1931 3) 28 63 28 24 26 053 
1932 ay 31 68 ‘oi 27 29 0-4 
1933 24 36 60} 21) Sale 27 0-4 
Poliomyelitis and polio- , 
encephalitis (acute)... 16 | 1926 6 3 § 5 ve 4 0:3 
1931 7 13 : 20 Gliycres 1d 8 0-1 
1932 15 ‘ 4 19 12 3 8 0-1 
1933 3 2 5 3 2 2 1 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 2038. 
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29.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1931-33 


—concluded. 
llr ite Rates per 100,000 | Percent 
hae Live Births. Distribu- 
Cause of Death. esiginny Year. Mart) eae Fe rae Tis Vv ae 
e- e- ause O 
No. Males. ented? Both. || Males. eat Both. Tenth. 
Epidemic cerebro-spinal 
POMING TIS pak wcls Saws « 18 | 1926 33 24 57 28 21 24 0: 
1931 32 30 62 26 26 26 Q- 
1932 17 13 30 14 11 13 0- 
1933 13 11 24 11 10 11 0: 
Tuberculosis?............ 23-32 | 1926 131 102 233 109 90 100 1- 
1931 111 84 195 90 72 81 1- 
1932 93 81 174 77 71 74 1- 
1933 77 73 150 67 67 67 0- 
Ey SOELELIS Weer hee ardlactecte os 34 | 1926 68 60 128 57 53 55 0- 
1931 93 80 173 75 68 72 0 
1932 109 81 190 90 71 81 1- 
1933 99 66 165 87 61 74 1- 
Convulsions....:....... im 86 | 1926 263 177 440 219 ils 189 1- 
1931 164 117 281 133 100 117 1- 
1932 142 92 234 117 80 99 1- 
1933 123 75 198 108 69 89 1- 
IBTONCITGISs: am c.atete o'sts ae 106 | 1926 90 60 150 75 53 64 0 
1931 66 38 104 53 oo 43 0- 
1932 49 43 92 40 38 39 0- 
1933 al 26 77 45 24 35 0- 
PHGUMIGNIA sexe eis nize: 107-109 | 1926 1,410 1,077 2,487 1,176 954 1,069 10- 
1931 1,243 921 2,164 1,005 788 900) 10- 
1932 1,045 797 1,842 863 686 782 10- 
1933 979 780 1,759 856 719 789 10 
Diseases of the stomach| 116-118 | 1926 156 126 282 130 112 121 1 
1931 99 52 151 80 45 63 0 
1932 83 76 159 69 66 67 0 
1933 60 79 139 §2 73 62 0 
Diarrhcea and enteritis?. 119 | 1926 2,451 1,867} 4,318) 2,045 1,654 1,855 18 
1931 2,356 1,648 4,004 1,906 1,410 1,665 19 
1932 1,637 1,205 2,842 1,352 1,052 1,206 16 
1933 1,451 1,025 2,476 1,268 945 1,111 15 
Hernia, intestinal ob- 
SLLUCHION eas oesieiss é 2 122 | 1926 68 39 107 57 35 46 0 
1931 42 27 69 34 23 29 0- 
1932 38 21 59 31 18 25 0- 
1933 44 20 69 38 2 31 0- 


Congenital malforma- 


faa Co nt eR ODOT COW MOM OW ROMWDOMAS RWWOH NWAINDOUINDAAAAUANMANEAROSOHANDOOCOHNWY 


IOUS, Jee deoebete cvelete et ao 0: 157 | 1926 777 635 1,412 648 563 607 6- 
1931 737 580 1,317 596 496 548 6- 
1932 693 532 1,225 572 464 520 7: 
1933 682 584 1,266 596 538 568 7: 
Congenital debility..... 158 | 1926 1,853 1,000 2,358 1,129 886 1,011 9 
1931 1,059 840 1,899 857 719 790 9 
1932 918 655 1,573 758 572 667 9 
1933 871 570 1,441 761). 525 647 8 
Premature: birth, ....).. 159 | 1926 2,936 2,147 5,083 2,449 1,902 2,184 21 
1931 2,463 1,862 4,325 1,992 1,593 1,799 21 
1932 2,242 1,716 3,958 1,852 1, 498 1,679 22 
1933 2,076 1, 532 3,608 1,815 1,412 1,619 22 
Injury at birth. :. 230.05. 160 | 1926 563 386 949 470 342 408 4 
1931 792 449 1,234 641 378 513 6- 
1932 669 408 1,977) 553 356 457 6- 
1933 579 370 949 506 841 426 5: 
Other diseases peculiar 
to early infancy?....... 161 | 1925 885 622 1,507 738 551 647 6: 
1931 881 680 1,561 713 582 649 7° 
1932 763 561 1,324 639 490 562 7: 
1933 799 540 1,339 698 498 601 8- 
Other specified causes?.. — | 1926 1,081 779) + 1,860 902 690 799 7: 
1931 722 546 1,268 584 467 527 6: 
1932 626 487 Panis 517 425 472 6- 
1933 658 495 1,153 575 456 517 a 
Tll-defined causes........ 199, 200 | 1926 103 55 158 86 49 68 0 
1931 84 69 153 68 59 64 0 
1932 61 58 119 50 51 50 0 
1933 100 80 180 87 74 81 1 
ATP CRUBOS, os cole eas os ols — | 1926 13,537} 10,155) 23,692) 11,294 8,996] 10,179 100-0 


1931 | 11,667) 8,693) 20,360) 9,43 7,439] 8,467 100-0 
1932 9,867| 7,396] 17,263] 8,149) 6,455) 7,325 100-0 
1933 9,340| 6,9441 16,2841 8,165! 6,401! 7,307 100-0 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
2 For these causes the comparability between the figures for the year 1926 and those for the years 1931-33 
is not exact, owing to changes in classification. 
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30.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants Under 1 Year of Age Occurring at each 
Age Period, 1931-32. 


Age at Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Canada. 
1931. 
inderslimmont hie aiesc otto eee. 414-1] 512-0] 480-9) 437-4] 534-9] 553-0} 527-0) 540-5] 540-9 486-1 
Winder dave nck ae eae: 93-8] 183-8] 165-3} 152-7] 215-6] 208-2] 211-9} 208-0} 241-2 181-5 
1 day and under 1 week.......... 179-7] 179-4] 183-3] 139-5] 180-8] 189-4] 157-9] 149-5] 198-4 159-0 
1 week and under 2 weeks........| 46:9] 66-7] 55-1} 62-0) 58-6) 61-7] 67-C| 76-0} 44-7 61-7 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks.......| 54:7| 32-8] 39-2) 45-6) 40-1] 40-0} 53-3) 67-7) 29-2 44.7 
3 weeks and under 1 month...... 39-1) 49-2} 38-1) 37-6} 39-7) 53-0) 36-9) 39-3) 27-2) 39-1 
1 month and under 2 months.....| 101-6} 82-1] 83-7] i03-3] 77-2] 84-4] 101-2} 96-1] 68-1 92-9 
2 months and under 3 months....} 117-2} 76-6) 92-2! 98-7) 66-0) 67-1] 77-9) 75-2} 72-0) © 84-8 
3 months and under 4 months....| 85-9} 76-6] 64-6] 66:9} 54-0} 68-2! 58-8] 66-0! 60-3 63-6 
4 months and under 5 months....| 46-9} 50-3] 49-8} 56-7) 47-2] 49-8) 49-2) 51-0) 44-7 52-3 
5 months and under 6 months....| 62-5) 31-7] 57-2} 51-4) 47-2) 41-1] 36-2) 30-1] 38-9 46-7 
6 months and under 7 months....| 54:7} 38-3] 32-8] 44-4] 39-7) 27-1) 28-0) 35-9] 37-0 39-9 
7 months and under 8 months....} 23-4] 36-1] 35-0) 32-8} 36-8] 30-3) 38-3] 35-1] 33-1 34-4 
8 months and under 9 mcnths....| 46-9} 29-5} 36-0) 32-3} 28-1) 19-5) 21-2} 21-7) 31-1 29-4 
@ months and under 10 months... 7-8] 25-2) 26-5) 28-9] 25-9) 28-1) 26-7) 19-2) 25-3 26-9 
10 months and under 11 months...} 31-3] 25-2) 21-2} 25-1) 21-5} 16-2) 18-5) 16-7) 31-1 23-3 
11 months and under 1 year....... ToS) 16741) 20°11 21 ole oto alos. medic biee oo | emeliaee 19-7 
Motalsicveccccste caine 1609 - 0/1906 - 6) 1000-0) 1200 - 0/1809 -6| 1000 -0/1000 - 0) 1008-0) 1800-6 1000-0 
1932. 

Under: month ee see 462-1) 518-3] 506-5) 460-6] 575-9) 534-7) 570-0) 548-6] 540-9 512-4 
Underlidan =cut ett Rene. 189-4] 176-7] 209-3] 140-4] 229-4) 220-1] 262-7| 222-7) 211-7 186-9 
1 day and under 1 week.......... 98-5) 188-5} 192-5] 155-0) 214-1) 177-0] 174-9} 182-5} 222-2 178-1 
1 week and under 2 weeks........ 121-2| 78-9] 37-5) 67-9| 57-6] 57-4] 62-1] 58-2) 56-6 63-2 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks.......| 22-7] 38-9! 36-2] 50-7) 40-4) 44-3] 36-3] 45-1; 23-1 44-3 
3 weeks and under 1 month...... 30-3] 35-3] 31-0) 46-6] 34-4] 35-9) 384-1! 40-1] 27-3 39-9 
1 month and under 2 months.....| 128-8] 97-8} 82-7] 102-8] 79-4] 94-5) 86-3] 72-2] 83-9 92-3 
2 months and under 3 months....| 83-3] 84-8} 93-0) 101-2} 66-5) 77-8] 63-6] 88-3] 67-1 85-9 
3 months and under 4 months....| 53-0] 57-7} 67-2] 62-2) 50-6) 58-6] 54-5) 53-2} 48-2 57-7 
4 months and under 5 months....| 53-0) 57-7) 50-4) 50-0| 39-4] 46-7] 53-7} 57-2) 46-1 48-3 
5 morths and under 6 months....| 60-6] 34-2] 45-2] 47-8) 40-2} 44-3] 36-3] 45-1] 27-3 43-5 
6 months and under 7 months....| 53-0) 33-0} 24-5} 89-5) 37-0; 37-1] 32-6} 25-1] 41-9 36-6 
7 months ard under 8 months....| 37-9] 34-2] 28-4] 34-2] 24-7! 28-7) 25-0) 19-1] 39-8 30-0 
8 months and under 9 months....}| 15-2] 38-9) 20-7] 31-0] 28-6} 22-7] 22-7) 26-1] 23-1 28-7 
9 months and under 10 months...} 15-2) 17-7| 33-6] 28-7) 22-0} 21-5} 22-7) 21-1) 27-3 25-4 
10 months and under 11 months...| 15-2 8-2)" 24-5] 2267) G71. 2023) 18-2) 222-15 27-3 20-2 
11 months and under 1 year.......| 22-7) 17-7| 238-3] 19-2} 19-1) 18-2} 14-4} 22-1] 27-3 19-1 
Totalsre. sctoshecece 1000. 0/1000 - 0/1080 - 0) 1006 - 0/1000 - 6) 1009 -6/1000-0/1000-0 1000-6 1900-9 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities and Towns.—Table 31 shows for 
the cities and towns of 10,000 population and over, the numbers of infant deaths 
and the death rates per 1,000 live births for the years 1930-33. In the latest year 
Woodstock, Ont., had the lowest infant death rate, namely, 28-5. 


But a very low rate for any particular year means little since wide fluctuations 
from year to year are the rule. As a matter of fact, Vancouver, B.C., has a finer 
record over the four years shown than any other place listed, and Victoria, B.C., 
comes a close second. Three Rivers, Sorel, Chicoutimi, Quebec City, Hull, Timmins, 
Joliette, Shawinigan Falls, Lévis and Thetford Mines have all rates of over 100 for 
1933 and most of them have high rates over the four-year period. Among the large 
cities, Montreal has recorded a very steady improvement. Apart from Vancouver, 
already mentioned, Winnipeg and Toronto have very low rates. 


—_—— 
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31.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 


births) in Cities and Towns of 10,000 and Over, 1930-33. 


City or Town. 


MS aes ey Mab ct yin bore aiwcn o's ain cca'8 Ske 
BERN OON AIM AI We. skin cs be occ 
PSYOAMAGEG ATID, oacoleGunis och asda 
@algary. Adtactwew : seen se ew 
Charlottetown wick. ce Pos. ees 
THAIN OMEL ieee eee tee 
CHIGGUTII LUGS As ys heaysy din, «teen, 
RO OET Wann ba eee eee na e's aol wa = 
asia Windsor yOntes).. tce5. ie 2 
PemMantGupwr lea e cee 6 eiisk sek nen 

Hortewitlam, "Ont. te. ees 
CUE OL ON Ae ee Ry ee ee 
IBLE Davy eNoD e B ere oclanueoe » 


Leia een roe ee Sete ee rautts 
arealtons Ont 2) eke. 
‘Le STE) SY GPSS Peale 2 SU ae pe ea geen ees 
SOUCHE, OEE Eee nes sia s ook 
GMO STOIC MR ter piiios nis <oies foes 
Kirhoner<Ont.an cs bhuwss eae ek ae 
gehine yO ue: ses Po. os. ceboees 
Teethbridge, Alta. Soh «ssi cee bs css 
AEOWAR COMB RRA. heen awe Rahee 
TO TVGLOMAAACLE Sy ermstlsartrchct Was niese sterol hate 
Mecicine-Hiat, Alta, (ie. oi ts. 
VEGHGUO IN STS eRe rob tics, Aocecuchs tse, ees: 
Montreal) Cue tie oils cals sc. n8 Sue 
MOOSOe AW. DASKES fs ba. boeken 
New Westminster, B.C............ 
Niamey lls’ Oat 258) eins sc cscse 
NOTH SD yt NLS he .0!5 i «see teks 
OstnwWwasO mt teets cc ph secs sche 
DET Wav OTE OE oes aids cwkdw ane ae 
MOpRetmunt MOUCEA Sse ans steed oes 
OWOHRSOUNGT ONE cance cece case o ae 
iPeseeboroueh,cOnt oss adseoee 
PorieAriners ONE Mes 5 see eos ack 
(BUNS tO 1 AICO. an, lee See SP ee 
Reppin ah Oasis ents Sc os wes oe arse 
Pt somuaces Mani. o. 2 occ ecceiaete 
StaCatharinesfOnt ins. ee ee de eee 
St.uklyacinthe, Que. .....6as.00+-- 
Siena rOUC Ret <r So ad aS ecs one 
SamigiobniwN By. coc. ed sateen 
ele, 2bin cite Sek Oi ch, eee an Sean ae ee 
Seancwark Onto | hse cin ose ieee 
DALNIAAMOTU A abEOe «shee ciswcce nce sued 2 
DAS OSOON ASKS Bi. bos od vos oe 
Saute: Marie, Ont. oc ...cc ls cu 
Shawinigan Falls, Que....7........ 
NEE DLOOKE OEE ss bal sisisne bled 
SLOLP Sy UG TERN SI ct yh Sele A ee 
PIECE MOG Peers bs cots: ssoeisiiess SS 


Thetford Mines, Que............... 
Meree ttivers, QUE. tf cat ete er ee 
ME uaEA ING, t Obie oi. 5501 oso ctessos.e de assee atc 
LGTONtO a ORGS oo ole ee hres: 
Wallexfielidis Que hess ..ktowirss Saas 
WeENCOU VED tC els eo deca wee sice 
MEraUn POUR eee ke cicloe Paes tw eh 
WAVOW SIE bjs Oe ao ene On ee 
WSNKETVINLe, OU. ...0250 cs maeeeares 
Near, te INI SS ae. a eS 
NV OSUINOGNE, QUC a rs ccs cans one to 0 5 
WANG SON AAO G vt, ft she clei s EL leeks 
WVABUIDO Se AVERT Ec. mths obage tant 5 
RVOOUSUOCK, AON), cascinectee os ane 


1930. 


111 
269 
15 


Infant Deaths. 


1931. 1932. 
23 18 
22 23 
39 32 
82 85 
25 30 
40 32 
49 66 
46 35 
15 13 

146 113 
50 36 
14 12 
67 80 
36 30 
29 20 

134 126 

196 192 

126 121 
45 26 
46 48 
40 33 
44 35 
49 34 
41 22 
75 92 
23 16 
25 27 

2,348 | 1,976 
37 27 
23 27 
26 16 
28 28 
49 21 

297 245 
2 5 
21 18 
39 49 
33 23 
663 580 
71 60 
62 52 
27 29 
65 45 
28 yal 
111 89 
22 10 
7 5 
28 17 
52 70 
26 32 
72 53 
89 62 
44 31 
28 22 
82 78 
16 26 
36 28 
229 155 
61 47 
887 751 
31 39 
157 146 
95 77 
19 20 
32 26 
25 20 
39 39 
88 5 

214 178 

10 23 


1 Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver. 


1933. || 1930. 
19 || 68-4 
16 || 53-5 
40 |) 101-1 
64 || 60-6 
23 || 98-2 
31 || 83-9 
69 || 114-5 
25 || 80-9 

9 | 59-1 
111 |) 56-9 
25 || 57-8 
17 || 70-7 
48 || 128-9 
14 || 94-7 
20 | 56-2 
113 || 76-5 
163 | 55-1 
104 || 108-9 
40 || 129-5 
31 || 100-2 
31 || 49-5 
24 || 86-3 
33 || 63-7 
28 || 93-9 
82 || 68-7 
18 || 32-5 
28 || 76-2 

1,801 || 125-2 
24) 67-1 
19 || 55-9 
19 || 63-9 
19 || 112-7 
21 || 96-2 

257 || 109-3 
9 || 89-4 
17 || 44-7 
27 || 73-6 
22 || 70-9 
558 || 183-9 
63 || 62-5 
41 || 67-3 
32 || 62-6 
33 || 191-5 
14|| 73-6 
105 | 89-1 
15 || 83-9 
8 || 61-2 
22 || 48-9 
43 || 64-0 
22 || 79-4 
62 || 125-6 
38 || 101-0 
42 || 204-6 
10} 41-9 
71 || 95-8 
37 || 66-7 
31 |) 122-4 
207 || 171-9 
66 || 104-7 
673 || 75-2 
27 | 111-8 
107 || 38-2 
53 || 71-7 
35 || 50-4 
27 || 54-5 
20 || 63-8 
20 || 120-5 
53 || 73-5 
149 || 58-1 
7 || 55-1 


1931. 


81-2 


49-3 
73-2 
49-9 
49-2 
77-3 


85-2 


io) 
or 
So 


w 
w 


Rates per 1000 Live Births. 
1932. 


1933. 


54-4 
53-9 


53-2 
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Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to live births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time by 
New Zealand, where in 1932 the rate of infantile mortality was only 31-2 per 1,000 
live births as compared with 68 in 1905. The Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland 
and Sweden with rates of 46-3, 46-8, 51-0 and 51-2 in the latest available years, 
(1932) are the lowest among European countries. 


As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
live births in 1905 to 65-0 in 1932 while the rate in Germany has declined from 
196 in 1904 to 79-2 in 1932. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 
131 per 1,000 live births in 1905 to 46-3 in 1982. Statistics are given in Table 32 
by leading countries and by provinces. 


32.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries of the World 
and Provinces of Canada in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 
Country or Province. Year. | Infantile Country or Province. Year. Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 

New: Zesland).< cco 2. corte e. 1932 31-2 New Brunswicki. nee eeeee 1933 81-8 
SouthvAustraiiayseassies. soe 1932 36°6 Norxthernelreland:..e-es. ke 1932 83-0 
MHucensland-Aeeice meee eee 1932 30:2 PTUSSIa poe acess a areroSrs ieee eee 1931 83-8 
_ New South Wales....... Ssh ee 1932 41-0 Seotiand ac. ..7 ssh ata ken oor 1932 86-2 
MASAMI: aactrnk ce enclose eee 1932 41-2 legehalsn ante Re ttm OAR Seen are eee 1931 86-3 
ASUStr alli ee GRO ocr ae oe 1932 41-3 Latvia. ee. eee eae hte 1932 89-3 
NMictOliaitsscs wecr er lowe 1932 43-0 Beloinmor ees. cose keer 1932 93-6 
Western Australia.........0.... 1932 44-6 Quebec ecaevs mek shee ohn eee 1933 94-5 
Teelkandn iy ioc cetene see 1932 45-0 I's tOnT aie eta ees etek eee ere eee 1932 96-8 
British Columbia.............. 1933 45-8 Urusuay 2-5 cc os scene bene oes 1930 93-7 
Netherlands’. o.5 ts. eer ge sn oe 1932 46-3 AUS CRIA Sie oe cons oa a bier eee 1932 106-2 
INOTW&Y eos pacinere SCE T ne ae 1932 46-8 italy atecak camer eerie ee 1932 110-5 
Switzerland NR eho SU 1932 51-0 SP ali eyee: scien nm eee 1930 117-1 
WeCEN hire cane eines 1932 51-2 AD ANG Deans ne Seah tie oti ios 1932 117-5 
a States (Reg. Area)..... 1932 57-6 Newfoundland! 3.) scene eee 1932 119-7 
Ontario...... cee Storie te sterets 1933 59-8 Salwadotart.c.ssaacnere sce 1932 132-9 
QI Derta Pata: tate eh eee mee 1933 59-9 Greece S vous siete he roe 1931 133-8 
Prince Edward Isiand......... 1933 60-6 Czechoslovakia...........+-.- 1930 137-5 
Saskatchewan: accuse o.oo 1933 61-1 JAMAICA eee: cemem eee mene 1932 140-0 
Manitoba Betis? facet rae 1933 63-4 WKr eines Skncecao tronics Riser eee eee 1929 150-4 
Eingland and Wales............ 1932 65-0 Wostal Tica: <i. canenkieiees 1932 155-6 
Union of South Africa (Whites)| 1932 68-6 Buloariavtescantheiek tern eee 1931 156-2 
Britisoulslessy. seas kone 1932 68-6 Hoyp tite sce ee eee 1931 160-0 
Hinkandy- eres eee eee. 1932 70:9 Cevlonaee 4 eee eee 1932 62-3 
INO Va Scoliae iacsce secs eters 1933 70-9 Straits Settlements........... 1932 166-4 
Trish HreeiState: ce ee eee 1932 72-2 Britishelnd ian tee oe 1932 168-7 
Canad avec tes. naswcre see 1933 73-1 PUNO AT Yee koe ee eke Seen 1932 183-7 
rane sancoe tse ce eee 1932 76-4 ROUMVAT acct. coe eon eR eee 1932 184-6 
Germany ict te ee 1932 79-2 Russia ees, beeen oon oniee 1929 205-6 
Denmarky 24) sea ee eee 1931 81-4 Otley. Fee ee ee eee tac 1932 235-0 


Infantile Mortality in Great Cities of the World.—In former times cities 
were considered to be ‘‘the graveyards of population”. Deaths, consequent upon 
the rapid spread of infectious diseases, were generally more numerous than births, 
and it was the prevailing opinion that cities would naturally come to an end if they 
were not being constantly reinforced by fresh young life from the prolific countryside. 
The unhealthiness of cities was especially destructive of infant life, and it is one of 
the greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our day, if not as healthy, yet 
not necessarily more dangerous to human nor to infant life than the average living 
conditions in the country as a whole. 
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To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in New York was 
51 per 1,000 live births in 1932 as against a rate of 58 per 1,000 for the birth registra- 
tion area of the United States. In the same year, London and Berlin had infant 
mortality rates of 67 per 1,000 live births, as compared with 69 for the British 
Isles and 79 for Germany. In Vienna arate, according to latest statistics, of 79 com- 
pared with 106 for Austria. On the other hand, Paris had a rate of 85 in 1932 com- 
pared with a rate of 76 for France in the same year, the latest for which comparable 
statistics are available. 

In Canada, Montreal had in 1932 an infantile mortality of 100 per 1,000 live 
births as compared with 94 for the province of Quebec. ‘Toronto had, in 1932, an 
infantile mortality rate of 62 per 1,000 live births as against 62-1 for the province 
of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had much lower infantile mortality 
rates than their respective provinces. Victoria had in 1932 the lowest rate shown 
in the table and over a number of years both Vancouver and Victoria have shown 
two of the lowest infantile mortality rates in the world. 


33.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Great Cities of ine World 
in 1932 or the Most Recent Year. 


Rate of Rate of 
City. Year. | Infantile City. Year. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
WHCbOrIAsDsGe rau. ot oa ces coe 1932 29 (Verdun ieee nc pee ok se omc 1932 66 
ATCIADTG see ae ears Sins cae ales 1932 31 WOKING Psat este ee ones cee 1932 67 
INTASUSTOUATA Keer Mees oe eee 1932 34 Mondon; Weeks csse eee eee 1932 67 
Wellington hs. eoee csc edek ds 1932 34 Birmingham: 22. scs tase soe ee 1932 68 
Adetaide tse Mae ees 1932 39 SaAmedONNe inet eter cote 1932 69 
Syadneye NSW red cscs cee ches 1932 39 DASKALOONM Es cote re ee eee 1932 69 
PtOckholmeencis clears waves 1932 4] Brandon site. sale war whee helen 1932 73 
WHHCOUVEE eA tno eas cae ea ne 1932 42 Mdinburohees. csc eerste sok cee 1932 73 
WantIPOR ree Nok oaks Seda Dee 1932 44 Shemeldrys on. casesae se ace ews 1932 73 
ORO eee Lee eA a wee 1932 45 Washing tons ioc. decew nes te cee 1932 73 
Hobarteeeer on. econ ele see 1932 48 UNICN Pewee cn oles eater lnm 1932 75 
Melbourne ten teacer nc cece. 1932 48 ANEWELD hoes. caet Pee te tee cue 1932 76 
Perth, W. Australia............ 1932 48 Cologne teen. ot ake eee 1932 76 
Regina ese ey eee ces 1932 48 Elaltax Posten, c nc cen cestee Ses 1932 78 
Caloary emcee rue os pie cb es 1932 49 VIENNA onc cee ole ewe 1929 79 
KOPN CARON er sae cles dled oe 1932 49 UEAWl ee oes oe eels ae 1932 81 
Hamonron see. See ers in oe 1932 49 NEGIDZIO Tees. cc tetas see 1932 83 
Frankfort-on-Main............. 1932 49 IBTreslage co acmartecaciet action 1932 84 
IBTISDANC: Fer et sae Soe eee. 1922 50 Parisiacd. hoes 954 aed Poe ae 1932 85 
ING WoaVGrkts i ptektt es acs cies: 1932 51 Manchesterin. tet antes te ok es 1932 86 
Copenhacontt! . 22 eos | ES 1932 52 Corks." PROPER Oe.) Sot ee 1932 87 
Wanceaietrenrrs sks: shee ae eas 1932 52 Johannesburg. cs eres week ces 1932 88 
MONCION eee s ks teers ck Bee 1932 53 Liverpoolee corse ee Coe hee. 1932 91 
FUGINIIGOR US: comer es oka cess oss 1932 62 Prague sy ee piace. os ween cahet 1929 98 
MVOTONORS ee Leeds 22s aehe 1932 62 Montreal enen.y. sees eee 1932 100 
MVATN DLE errs rock rennet 1932 64 CRTASEO Worite oicirte a ess aie ote e oes 1932 142 
WANG WOW eres hs te schieee fen 1932 65 QMuebecrs: snices gectehiviss Seoaascek 1932 135 
ID PES OMe ee wen ae es 5 oe os 1932 66 UB Yoyes'l of: hhabeackG Oaktree ean 1932 218 
POnGONAOUE. cet. oes ew es eek ae 1932 66 IMAAraS eRe. Sumit tie moras 1932 234 


The infant mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics. Thus the rate for Toronto 
has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 60 in 1933, that for Winnipeg from 78 to 39, for Van- 
couver from 56 to 34, for Hamilton from 88 to 57, for Ottawa from 130 to 89, for 
London from 92 to 64, for Edmonton from 89 to 58, for Halifax from 135 to 71, 
for Saint John from 147 to 93. Altogether, in the 13 cities of 40,000 population 
and over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 41,923 live births 
in 1921 and 3,833 infant deaths, being a rate of 91 per 1,000 live births. In 1933 
in these same cities there were 34,856 live births but only 1,983 infant deaths, or a 
rate of 57 per 1,000 live births. 
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Maternal Mortality.—Of cognate interest with infantile mortality is the 
maternal mortality arising out of child-birth. This maternal mortality is shown by 
Table 34 to be at its lowest among mothers in their twenties and to increase with 
mothers of more advanced years. ‘The mortality among mothers of different ages 
per 1,000 live births in the nine provinces is shown for the years 1926-32, with 
totals for all ages. The maternal mortality is shown by age groups for 1932 and 
1933 and by totals and rates for 1931-33 with averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30 in 
Table 35, also by causes for 1932 and 1933 in Tables 36 and 36A. 


34._Maternal!l Deaths in Canada, by Age Groups, with Rates per 1,006 Live Births, 
1 


926-32. 
Maternal Maternal 
Deaths. Deaths. 
Age Group. Year. peters wae Age Group. Year. AAA eae 
No, |Per ,000 No, |Per ,000 
Living Living 
Births. Births. 
Under 20 years...| 1926 13,094 58 4-4 || 40-49 years...... 1926 15,340 175 11-4 
1927 13,669 59 4:3 1927 15,329 173 11-3 
1928 14,361 77 5-4 1928 15,339 163 10:6 
1929 14,828 79 5:3 1929 14,729 180 12-2 
1930 15,341 92 6-0 1930 15,097 175 11-6 
1931 15,393 70 4-5 1931 14,477 163 11:3 
1932 | 14,874 66 4-4 1932 | 14,664 152 10-4 
20-24 years....... 1926 | 54,953 247 4-5 || 50 years and 
1927 56, 317 222 3°9 OVE cee eee 1926 20 2 - 
1928 58, 139 251 4-3 1927 39 1 - 
1929 59,528 234 3:9 1928 32 1 - 
1930 62,427 253 4-1 1929 31 - - 
1931 61,371 193 3°1 1930 30 = = 
1932 59,532 202 3°4 1931 pipe - - 
1932 19 - - 
25-29 years...... 1926 | 63,345 256 4-0 Totals....... 1926 |2382,750 | 1,317 5:7 
1927 62,957 277 4-4 
1928 | 63,456 260 4-1 Totals....... 1927 /234,188 | 1,300 5-6 
1929 63 , 943 282 4-4 
1930 | 65,722 315 4-8 Totals....... 1928 |236,757 | 1,331 5-6 
1931 65,866 254 3:9 
1932 | 65,114 244 3-7 Totals....... 1929 |235,415 | 1,341 5-7 
30-39 years...... 1926 | 85,993 579 6-7 Totals....... 1930 |243,495 | 1,405 5:8 
1927 85,877 568 6-6 
1928 | 85,430 579 6-8 Totals....... 1931 [240,473 | 1,215 5-1 
1929 82,356 566 6-9 
1930 | 84,878 570 6-7 Totals....... 1932 |235,666 | 1,181 5-0 
1931 83 , 344 535 6-4 
1932 | 81,463 517 6-3 


35.—Maternal Deaths in each Province by Age Groups, 1932 and 1933, with Totals and 
Rates per 1,000 Live Births for 1931-33, and Five-Year Averages for 1921-25 and 
1926-30. 


— 


Year and Age Group. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 


1933. 

Under'20 years’. - seen eee ~ 4 3 13 14 2 2 3 3 44 
20-24 SOP Fae US: eee pee - 10 15 58 70 10 12 10 i 192 
25-29 OF es tec tae iY em 3 12 11 85 80 16 Dit 16 13 257 
30-39 SMALE TRS Cae oh coe a a 24 18 175 149 19 45 31 18 482 

40tyears andsover nubian gece ee 2 0. 13 50 33 7 12 13 4 


Agcomot stated a. cians ere - -" = - - - - - 
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35.—Maternal Deaths in each Province by Age Groups, 1932 and 1933, with Totals and 
Rates per 1,000 Live Births for 1931-33, and Five-Year Averages for 1921-25 and 


1926-30— concluded. 


Year and Age Group. 


P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.|Sask.} Alta. } B.C. | Canada.! 


1932. 


AUST ZO SPOS awe hos eke Se a6 - 7 7 11 27 5 2 5 2 66 
20-24 : 2 10 17 62 56 al 21 14 9 202 
25-29 “ = 12 8 79 80 18 20 11 16 244 
30-39 9g 10 17 24 208 143 28 40 Pat 20 517 

ADP SANE BUUIOVOE S..(ois'i6 shore arerciene 1 7 7 61 37 6 19 id i 152 

NBS NOt SUHUCO. gets. ak aes bens e - ~ ~ = - - - - - - 

4 Wy ig) Sn We ee ee 8 52 60 | 381 | 346 54 92 73 45 1,111 
Totals; 1932.5 5.000. eee 13 53 63 421 343 68 102 64 54 1,181 
Totals, 19315. «oh sects ost 13 55 60 400 372 69 93 87 66 1,215 
Averages, 1926-30........ 8 61 64 433 398 81 126 105 63 1,339 
Averages, 1921-25........ 9 70 51 2 386 87 127 97 61 2 

Rates per 1,000 living births, 1933] 4:1] 4-7} 60] 5:0} 5-4} 4-1] 4:6] 4:5] 4-7 5-0 

Rates per 1,000 living births, 1932} 6-4 4-6 5-8 5-1 5-1 4-8 4-9 3°8 5:3 5:0 

Rates per 1,000 living births, 1931] 6-9 4-7 5:6 4-8 5-4 4-8 4-4 5:0 6:3 5-1 

Averages, 1926-30........ 4-6 5-5 6-2 5-2 5-8 5-6 5-9 6-6 6-1 5-7 
Averages, 1921-25........ 4-6 5:8 4-6 2 5-4 5-2 5:9 6:3 5-9 2 
1Yukon and Northwest Territories are not included. ?Quebec was not included in the registration 

area prior to 1926. 

36.—Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1932. 
Norre.—For totals 1926-30 see Table 35, p. 183 of the Canada Year Book, 1933. 
Cause of Death. P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.) Alta.| B.C. | Canada. 

Abortion with septic conditions... - mc 5 36 35 10 17 11 9 124 
(ay Abortions. 6o3<.46 ib cees hse —-| #1] 4 34 28 9 14 10 7 107 
(b) Self-induced abortion....... - - 1 We 7 1 3 if 2 17 

Abortion without mention of sep- 

tic conditions (haemorrhage 
INCLUCECDR Ree cae oso reales ~ - 1 10 8 Opell 4 2 1 28 

(ai) PAID OTM ONera deat dos oe See ale lots - - 1 9 7 2 4 2 1 26 

(b) Self-induced abortion....... = - - 1 1 - - - = 2 
Hetopic gestation... 2... ..25.05... 06% - 2 2 10 17 we 4 1 3 41 

(a) With septic conditions....... - 1 - 2 3 = - 1 - 7 

(b) Without mention of septic 

CONGUUIONS sins s ack ts ca ok - 1 2 8 14 2 4 = 3 34 

Other accidents of pregnancy 

(hemorrhage excluded)...... - - 1 3 6 - - 2 1 13 

Puerperal hemorrhage........... Dy 3 13 75 51 7 20 7 9 187 
(a) Placenta praevia: tic seco es - 1 7 35 26 5 11 3 5 93 
(b) Other hemorrhage......... 2 o 6 40 25 2 9 4 4 94 

Puerperal septicemia (not speci- 

fied as consequent upon abor- 
OD eRe Re ek oes Sac 6 12 1D 134 56 19 18 18 i 282 

(a) Puerperal septicemia or 

DY cE LIMIT tintese itkele Sere 6 12 12 134 56 19 18 18 7 282 

(b) Puerperal tetanus.......... - - - = = = = = = = 
Puerperal albuminuria and ec- 

TAIND SIG te tees eee «tte Skee 4 19 16 68 71 7 14 13 7 219 
Other toxzemias of pregnancy..... = 3 2 11 16 - 2 3 - 37 
Puerperal phlegmasia alba dolens, 

embolism or sudden death 
(not specified as septic)....... 1 5 6 30 41 6 11 4 8 112 

(a) Phlegmasia alba dolens and 
SHTOMIPOSIS: fei, «sees oe - ii 1 (i 6 2 3 1 = 21 

(Bb) Emibotism sides oss hee 1 2 4 10 32 2 6 3 6 66 

(ce) Sudden‘death = i... cess. ens - 2 1 13 3 2 2 - 2 25 
Other accidents of childbirth..... - 5 4 44 37 14 10 3 7 124 

(a) Cesarean section............ = 2 - 8 18 1 a 1 Zi 34 

Gaye ystecian seek, ota os tele. - 1 - 19 4 7 3 - 1 35 

(c) Instrumental delivery....... - - 1 - 4 1 2 2 = 10 

(d) Rupture of uterus in par- 

AUIETGIO NG peace Sascte en cts ~ 1 - - 4 - = - = 5 

(e) Other accidents of labour.... - 1 3 17 a 5 3 - 4 40 
Other or not specified conditions 

of the puerperal state......... - 3 iL - 5 1 2 - 2 14 

(a) Puerperal diseases of the 

Bani ae Senco tod ented s oe -| ©¢- - ~ 1 = - fe = 1 
(b) Others under this title...... - 3 I “2 4 1 2 os 2 13 
NODS Se eh oitost cs ones ves 18 53 63 | 421 | 343 68 | 102 64 54 1,181 
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36A.—Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1933. 


Cause of Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 
Abortion with septic conditions... 1 10 3 29 45 3 10 16 i 124 
(a) Abortion: 2. ete aust cones aoe 1 10 1 28 32 2 8 12 5 ~ 99 
(b) Self-induced abortion....... - - 2 1 13 1 2 4 2 25 
Abortion without mention of sep- 
tic conditions (hzmorrhage 
INCLUGCE hor. Gomesh wee ete 1 - 3 8 if 2 3 ft 1 26 

(Q)Alborhion etre ee ee ore 1 ~ 3 7 4 1 1 1 1 19 

(b) Self-induced abortion..... - ~ ~ 1 3 1 2, - - cf 
Eietopic gestation. aac.. ostee scree © - 3 3 12 13 2 3 1 - 37 

(a) With septic conditions....... - = 1 4 7 1 - - - 8 

(b) Without mention of septic 

CONGILIONS. cee Ses eeeiee ee - 3 2 8 11 1 3 1 - 29 
Other accidents of pregnancy 

(heemorrhage excluded)....... - - - 2 4 ~ 1 1 - 8 

Puerperal hzeemorrhage............ 1 6 10 68 40 11 17 15 7 175 

(a) Placenta preevia............. - 4 5 28 16 2, 1 2 4 62 

(b) Other heemorrhage......... 1 2 5 40 24 9 16 13 3 113 
Puerperal septicemia (not speci- 

fied as consequent upon abor- 
TOD) Stee cee ee eee ee 2 10 11 95 80 14 16 9 12 249 

(a) Puerperal septicemia or 

DYSMIAR AS ae ets tee 2 10 11 95 80 14 16 9 12 249 

(b) Puerperal] tetanus........... - - - - - _— - - - ~ 
Puerperal albuminuria and ec- 

JAINDPSIS Ts. cosets 1 9 14 81 56 ) 14 10 7 201 
Other toxzemias of pregnancy..... - 1 2 15 19 3 2 8 = 50 
Puerperal phlegmasia alba dolens, 

embolism or sudden death 
(not specified as septic)....... 2 7 3 32 45 6 10 4 5 114 
(a) Phlegmasia alba dolens and 
thrombosissess.cusecsese. - - = 7 J 2 1 3 20 

(b) -Eimibolismerieaecce. eee 1 6 38 18 PT 4 8 ze 2 71 

(c) Sudden death............... 1 1 - 8 11 1 - 1 - 23 
Other accidents of childbirth..... ~ 6 11 37 36 4 16 5 6 121 

(a) Cesarean section............ = 1 3 5 15 1 3 2 1 31 

(bb): Dystocial. coe. meee ee = 1 2 12 2 2 1 1 2 23 

(c) Instrumental delivery....... - 1 2 1 4 1 4 2 7 17 

(d) Rupture of uterus in par- 

CUTIDION Mtoe ha. cee ~ 3 2 2 4 - 1 - 1 13 

(e) Other accidents of labour.... ~ - 2 17 ll ~ 7 - - 37 
Other or not specified conditions 

of the puerperal state......... - - - 2 1 - - 3 - 6 

(a) Puerperal diseases of the 

TEASh Hi Or eae cis hie keene - - - 1 - ~ - - ~ 1 
(b) Others under this title...... - - - 1 1 = ~ 3 ~ 5 


As compared with the previous year, the number of maternal deaths shows a 
decrease of 34 or nearly 3 p.c., but the decrease from 1930 is nearly 16 p.c. All 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Saskatchewan 
show decreases compared with 1931. For the second time since 1921, when statistics 
covered the provinces other than Quebec, and since 1926, when figures were made 
available for all provinces, a significant decrease in such deaths is shown. By far the 
most serious causes of maternal mortality are puerperal septicemia and puerperal 
albuminuria and eclampsia. It is encouraging to observe that the deaths from these 
causes decreased from 672 in 1931 to 632 in 1932, or by nearly 6 p.c., although it is 
also necessary to consider that births in the same period declined by 2 p.c. In 
1933 deaths from maternal causes declined to 1,111, 7.e., by a further 5.9 p.c. from 
1932, and births declined 5.4 p.c. from 1982. 


CHAPTER VI.—IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZA- 
TION. 


While the great majority of French-Canadians can trace their descent to 
ancestors who left the Old World 250 years ago or even longer, most English-speaking 
Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this continent, 
though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had been 
resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved north to establish 
English-speaking settlements in what is now the Dominion of Canada. During 
the middle third of the nineteenth century a great English-speaking migration 
entered the province of Ontario and made it for the first time more populous than 
the sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for representation 
by population. Thereafter,immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth 
century brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories of the 
great Northwest, resulting in an increase of population between the Censuses of 
1901 and 1911 greater than the combined increase of the three decades from 1871 
to 1901. 

Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised, at 
its commencement, to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,084,934 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement, but 
the Great War, which commenced for Canada on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources of 
our immigration in the United Kingdom and Continental Europe, where every able- 
bodied man was needed for the defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals from 
the United Kingdom in 1918 numbered only about 3,000, as compared with 150,000 
in 1913; immigrant arrivals from Continental Europe numbered less than 3,000 in 
1916, as compared with approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the War, immigration 
to the Dominion has never approached that of the pre-war period. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom” periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the ills which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new adventure at a distance. Indeed, the 
depression which began about the close of 1929, with its accompanying unemploy- 
ment and unsold surplus of farm products, raised the question whether it was 
desirable that Canada should accept immigrants in any considerable number. 
Therefore, the Government, on Aug. 14, 1930, passed an Order in Council whereby 
immigrants, except Britishers coming from the Mother Country or self-governing 
Dominions and United States’ citizens coming from the United States, were allowed 
to come in only if they belonged to one of two classes—(a) wives and unmarried 
children under eighteen years of age, joining family heads established in Canada 
and in a position to look after their dependants; (b) agriculturists with sufficient 
money to begin farming in Canada. This limitation applies to the whole continent 
of Europe as well as to many other countries. Regulations affecting immigration 
from the British Isles, the British Dominions or the United States have not been 
changed but a policy of no solicitation has been rigidly adopted. In harmony with 
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this policy the Department of Immigration and Colonization, during 1931, closed 
all its Canadian Government Information Bureaus in the United States and reduced 
its representation in the British Isles. 

For many years the Immigration Regulations have contained a general pro- 
vision that immigrants coming to Canada must have sufficient funds to look after 
themselves until employment is secured. Naturally, when employment is readily 
available a sum would be considered sufficient which would be insufficient in periods 
of unemployment, and the enforcement of this regulation is an important factor 
in reducing immigration at the present time. An Order in Council (Aug. 7, 1929), 
prohibiting the landing in Canada of any immigrant coming under contract or 
agreement, expressed or implied, to perform labour or service of any kind in Canada, 
is also in effect but this prohibition does not apply to farmers, farm labourers, 
or houseworkers. Under the Order, the Minister of Immigration and Colonization 
may admit any contract labourer if satisfied that his labour or service is required in 
Canada. 

The relationship of prosperity and adversity to immigration is illustrated by 
Table 2, which shows that, previous to the present depression, immigration was at 
its minimum in the years centring on 1896; that it steadily increased from that 
time until 1908; that a decline took place in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1909, on 
account of the short depression of 1908; and that thereafter immigration steadily 
increased till 1913. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919, political rather than economic 
conditions restricted immigration but, with the expansion of business at the end of 
the War, our immigration was more than doubled, while the depression which 
characterized 1921 and 1922 is reflected in the declining immigration of the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1923. An improvement in business conditions in 
1923 was reflected in an increase of immigration during the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1924, when 145,250 settlers entered Canada as compared with less than half 
that number in the preceding year. The fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926, 
showed declines of 23-3 and 33-9 p.c. respectively from the 1924 level, but the fiscal 
years ended 1927 to 1929 showed increases in harmony with the general upward 
.trend of business. The fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, showed a slight falling-off, 
and the restrictions on immigration imposed since August, 1930, referred to on p. 
211 have been mainly instrumental in reducing the total of immigrant arrivals 
from 163,288 in 1930 to 19,782 and 13,903 for the fiscal years 1933 and 1934 respec- 
tively. 

The number of immigrant settlers in Canada is shown by calendar years from 
1867 to 1880 in Table 1, and the number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the 
United Kingdom, the United States and other countries, is given by years from 
1881 in Table 2. | 


1.—Number of Immigrants Settling in Canada in each of the calendar years 1867-1880. 


(Compiled from the Reports of the Minister of Agriculture.) 


Year Number Year Number 
LS G7 os eed hae oa tn, et done ance Deen: 14666 7S 1874s & on. oo ee, ee Sas ee ee 39,373 
TSGS8 a teach trek. rates bans eas see ere ees 12 7 Oodull LS COserawres Goel tere le eee eee 27,382 
LS GQ) Srereies conn ntedey tonne SR RME IA PERN ara USAC SOULS Cire. See. ceoteecttieeesars ect oee Dene Rane atone 25, 633 
LS AO ied ore. edeeke te ca cake ete a Ie 2450 OG I MASTER. 5. s See Bee bes See eo oe nee 27,082 
1 Rol RS bh Res cee REAPS clei cay Cine Maen a aeiie DE Go MLS ESe cisemr Rohe oc Se isks Sh ce ee TRE ne eae 29,807 
UST DSR: Ae ORs Oe ete 36 OTS Wr USTOs ee a tee ee ek ene ee 40,492 


STD ors; or .er aoa een crane t 90, 090.8 SEB8O. cic aac crls ce sca amiga ener one erate 38,505 
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2.—Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other Countries, calendar or fiscal years ended 1881-1934. 


Note.—The figures of immigration from the United States for the years 1904 to 1924, inclusive, differ 
from the figures published in previous issues of the Year Book owing to the discovery that prior to April Ie 
1924, certain persons returning to Canada from the United States after having previously resided in Canada 
had been improperly included in the immigration figures. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
Calendar from— = Se from— 
or —- , isca rs : 
Fiscal United Testa Other Total. Year. United Waited Other Total.’ 
Year. King- | States.) Coun- King- | gtates.1| Coun- 
dom “| tries. dom. | * *| tries. 

MSS 2> ch kee soe 17,033} 21,822 ON136) ea, 99 Ui OOS? | chene. ose 120,182) 53,152] 83,975) 257,309 
LS 2? ee eee 41,283} ©58,372) ©12.803) 112,458) 1909. -. ac... sd. 52,901) 54,294) 34,175] 141,370 
slob Santen Rio Spexeaca 45,439] 78,508 G77 s8 O24" 1910S ee Se: 59,790} 91,048} 45,206] 196,044 
TSS4e Pe ee OS 31,787| 65,886 OMT 51 M03 .824 G11 .ne See... ok 123,013] 104,884] 66,620) 294,517 
ESRD ok 18,591) 57,506 NOL oer Coe LOShLOd werd tec. a 138,121] 114,326] 82,406} 334,853 
USSGeesceinth soe 23.507] 40,650 ASOUD EGO Lach! Lode tar co oe 150,542} 119,418} 112,881] 382,841 
eS i See eeling arate Died Os eal O46ie 12 37 Ole Sa, O20 LOL ae ee een cc cke 142,622] 89,892] 134,726] 367,240 
TRSS25 see ed Si ai. 30 Spe ks 4s O52) 12.0629 me8S. 1GOll dl OO. vides. ecteree 2 43,276] 41,768) 41,734] 126,778 
TRS Oe ee ek eet 19,384] 67,896 Ae S20 O1GOOK VOIGs «co. a. te 8,664} 25,853 2. 9361) 37,400 
He eee Tee ae 21,793) 50,336 SF ORSt es (OOOO L Goss bee 8,282} 51,143 5,703} 65,128 
TOL eee eee: 22-0425 522016 TAGO Cine Sar GOH ClO S 52 5G yes ace 3,178} 58,185 4,582! 65,945 
See Srertecee Ps Sk oe | 22,636 ~ SeSGOleoO GOO I OLO Ns pa ee 9,914] 31,955 7,073} 48,942 
i koh a oeiatig SERRE ae 20,071 - DADC ooo bool Lol Use cones 59,603} 40,728 8,077] 108,408 
AIM? DN ae eee as 16,004 - BIRO eS oO se Ole eee 74,262} 38,310) 26,156] 138,728 
LORY Seat pee ees 14, 956 - 98a eel S), 790 1022 a =. a ae 39,020) 21,670} 21,634] 82,324 
BGG?) 3s i aBae 12,384 - ASAD UM TG. Sabi LOQ8 2 cteumel.. 34,508) 16,566) 16,372! 67,446 
DSO ae EE Ee eee 11,383 2,412 fe UPN ahead Lat OU) el OP See a 72,919) 17,211) 55,120} 145,250 
‘iat hs Cec le Ae Mer KTS OARS UL G08) 234%, 900) 1925)... cckerccre ace 53,178} 15,818} 42,366] 111,362 
te) ee Se ee 10,660} 11,945) ~ 21-938] 44,.543-1926.... ..... 225 37,030] 18,778) 40,256} 96,064 
UTS SA Sa ot ae 5,141 S543! 10.210 23-895 192720) ks ek. 49,784; 21,025) 73,180} 143,989 
ROOTR Sie ee S PIPS1O EL 7.9871), 19352| "49 TAO L928 = Cece ee 50,872} 25,007) 75,721] 151,600 
DODD Bae eee ey PLDT LOSS 2onOol Ocoee la boa dow. cer. aes: 58,880} 30,560} 78,283] 167,723 
LSS Beye otal aie CAS Slo es O84 73h O. O0O} ioSanG4| i dG00 wena, 64,082] 30,727) 68,479] 163,288 
TGA So Ota gabe DOES 14191402739) - 345786) 125 <899193 Les Aen aes: 27,584] 24,280] 36,359] 88,223 
19DD Seeker 656959). 39) 930) 37,364], 142-653!) 1982. ea... 7,088] 14,297 4,367] 25,752 
TRS ec-op aes oe a yee an 864796)" 9525796) 44.472) 184.064)) 1988.4... 22.2 e2.. 3,097) 13,196 3,489} 19,782 
OE Sees is eS oe BELO erooeiOi, co4o21 7 LecetGol ood eee 2,260 7,740 3,903} 13,903 


1 The figures of immigration from the United States for the years 1881 to 1891 do not distinguish be- 
tween immigrants and non-immigrants. As the U.S.-born population of Canada, according to the censuses, 
increased only from 77,753 to 80,915 between 1881 and 1891, it would appear that the number of permanent 
immigrants from the United States in these years must have been comparatively small. No statistics 
of immigrants from the U.S. were collected for the years 1892 to 1896. 2 Calendar year. 3Six months, 
January to June, inclusive. 4 Nine months ended March 31. 


Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants. — As shown by Table 3, the 
13,903 immigrants who came to Canada in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, 
included 5,945 males and 7,958 females, males constituting only 42-8 p.c. of the total, 
as compared with 46-4 p.c. in the fiscal year 1933. Prior to 1932 they normally 
exceeded females, as is shown in Table 4. 


3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age Groups, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1935 and 1934. 


1933. 
Males. Females. 
pan foroup in oe res Sn Salon 4 as ca — 
ears. ; ar- idow-| Di- : ar- idow- i- 
Single. ried. ed. vorced. Total. || Single. ried. ed. vorced. Total. 

Tesi Ree oe ae aL ie! ~ - a4) Seite | Beep - - - Spal 
Pipette Sarr 665 8 - - 673 556 110 - 1 667 
Dee. woe Sil 4 466 97 - 2 565 500 754 5 3 1, 262 
1h ee 400 355 4 7 766 322 1,082 11 9 1,424 
51) So ere 399 1,085 19 18 1,521 248 1,632 67 27 1,974 
TE ee eee ae 170 837 36 23 1,066 116 746 92 14 968 
50 and over....... 116 723 178 10 1,027 119 525 433 18 1,095 


Totals....... 5,769} 3,105 237 60! 9,171 |) 5,082! 4,849 608 71 10,611 
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3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age Groups, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934.—concluded. 


1934. 
Males. Females. 
ak in |— =F a 7 Wi = 
ears. : ar- idow- ar- idow- i- 
3 Single. ried. ed. ried. ed. | vorced. Total 

OFA aes 2,080 - - a - ~ 2,058 
16-19 eee a ~ ALY 1 - 97 - - 559 
20-24 ore ae eee ss 383 65 - 512 6 4 958 
252 Oo incertae 336 227 2 841 9 10 1,181 
OOo oes aratae 318 681 16 1,244 49 18 1,592 
40-4 ON RES acted 110 533 22 501 78 Ft: 729 
50 and over...... 81 518 122 413 347 11 881 
Totals....... 3,719 | 2,025 162 3,608 489 70 7,958 


4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-34. 


Norre.—Figures for fiscal years ended 1911-24 are revised. See headnote to Table 2. 


Child- Child- 

Fiscal Adult cet en Poca Fiscal Adult nae ren Total 

Year Males erates sane Year, Males eaales see 
TOW ee ee crete es 176,324)" 66,219]: 51,974) 294-557 19235... teases... 31,048} 22,897) 13,501) 67,446 
TOTDS ee eee ames 201,518} 76,670) 56,665) 334,853) 1924............ 86,077) 37,630} 21,543) 145,250 
LOLS Se. beeen cet 229,474| 88,349] 65,018) 382,841) 1925............ 55,478} 34,294) 21,590) 111,362 
LO Ae ie A ae oe aoe 215,674] 87,642) 63,924] 367,240) 1926............ 46,963] 26,611) 22,490! 96,064 
TOTS eee ae G6. 433] esos O0cl= 24 -GSal) La0. 7a loodeen ae he onine 80,512] 33,277) 30,2021] 143,991 
TO1GHS, Sacre oo 18,399} 11,439 TOLD SLAAOSISIG2 84 = ee wane 82,204] 36,978] 32,4151) 151,597 
BS HW seqntas cults eee 38,461] 15,937} 10,730} 65,128] 1929............ 94,861} 38,937} 33,9241) 167,722 
LOTS ee eer ee 415343) 3,065) 211037). 3655945 1OS0 na wee eee 74,062] 47,534] 41,6921] 163,288 - 
TOO Beg: pose ees QORGOUI LOLA OTe LowtSl) 48,047], boot eters. ae 34,317) 28,777| 25,1291| 88,223 
EQ20 sacieekal cee ces 37,297) 47,037) 24,074] 108,408) 1982............ 6, 664 9,133] 9,955) 25,752 
1D Nae kaa ot | aire 66.249) 246 300|. 2Osk70l oSatoctedooo ue oe eee 9,130 7,053] 7,5941! 19,782 
1 IE Per ley ie A ee aa 30,030) 29,6681. 27,0261 82,d24 193450... 1. at 608 5,628} 4,667} 138,903 


1 “‘Children’’ since 1926 has included all under 18 years of age. 


Racial Origins of Immigrants.—Where there is any considerable immigra- 
tion into a democratic country, the racial and linguistic composition of the immi- 
grants is of great importance. Canadians prefer that settlers should be of a readily 
assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other of the 
two great races now inhabiting this country and prepared for the duties of Canadian 
citizenship. Since the French are not, to any great extent, an emigrating people, 
this means in practice that the great bulk of the preferable settlers are those who 
speak the English language—those coming from the United Kingdom or the United 
States. Next in order of readiness of assimilation are the Scandinavians, Dutch and 
Germans, who readily learn English and are already acquainted with the working of 
democratic institutions. Settlers from Southern and Eastern Europe, however 
desirable from a purely economic point of view, are less readily assimilated, and the 
Canadianizing of the people who bave come to Canada from these regions in the 
present century is a problem both in the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the 
cities of the East. Less assimilable still, are those who come to Canada from the 
Orient. On the whole the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation 
has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those continental 
European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related to the British, 
though for some years there was an increasing immigration of Slavs. 
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The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the fiscal years 


ended Mar. 31, 1928 to 1934, are shown in Table 5. 


In the latest year the British 


races contributed 50 p.c. of the immigrants, French 9 p.c., and German 8 p.c. 


5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-34. 


Racial Origin. 


Totals, British....... 


Continental European— 


IBWISATIANGS.: cceccbts.: BP ots 
Groastianes ie ce hes 
WzOCh en ee yeescik Seticas ec 


Dutch qos Moe ry COs Ronee 


Greoke ee ee enaae 


Montenéetine< ss .cdse cd 
MOPAVISNs oo cece coats case 


POrbueueses eos.c.aesccee sess 
HVOUMARISIH: . 0c ese ics csc ss 
JR RE Re el 


Scandinavian— 
HANSON. S. ocdee Sas «sos 


Spanisie sews seeds otek 


Totals, Continental 
European Races... 


Non-European Races— 


I InOser peer aie cs cw ate 


1928. 


33, 282 
11,722 
17,197 

2,073 


64,274 


33 
2,249 
74 
251 
907 


1,132 


6 
1,469 


86,259 


1929. 


39,536 
12,966 
19,590 

3,489 


75,581 


35 
1,301 
94 


2,856 


1930. 


41,657 
13,921 
22,278 

3,337 


81,193 


1931. 


1932. 


8,800 


15, 208 


1933. 1934. 


a ef | et | S| ft 


ef | | | | | 


1,064 


151,597 


1,047 


167, 722 


872 
163,288 


410 


25,732 


6,093 3,998 

1,835 1,188 

2,511 1,585 

162 132 

10,601 6,903 

= 1 

79 64 

23 10 

8 14 

100 114 

72 59 

259 164 

1 4 

59 67 

2,790 1,204 

1,698 1,156 

69 60 

397 376 

772 943 

4 4 

63 39 

384 527 

6 a 

5 S 

459 424 
7 

37 34 

97 77 

461 429 

108 90 

i 10 

262 139 

182 129 

44 47 

260 401 

23 13 

1 4 

58 49 

- 2 

67 66 

8,860 6,726 

20 8 

9 £ 

5 10 

1 2 

63 33 

115 105 

69 76 

1 -. 

45 40 

321 274 


19, 782 13, 903 


1‘*German’”’ includes Austrian. 
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Languages of Immigrants.—The languages of immigrants 10 years old and 
over, arriving via ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1928 to 1934, in Table 6. English-speaking immigrants 
constituted 67 p.c. of the total in 1934, and French-speaking immigrants 5 p.c. 


6.—Languages of Immigrants Ten Years of Age and Over, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1928-34. ; 
Language. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

Hnolishmens mem aact enact ee 62,431 75,409 77,900 40,280 14,744 10,395 Tet 
EGE N CH eter resets ches aki tienes eae 1,977 Pal heh 2,178 1,676 943 1,005 501 
Gernvands 2 sch Cateaeee 11,747 11,812 13,180 6, 685 588 477 892 
IN OLWCQIAN fttsasccaiicettee ones 3,947 PAOD 2,084 678 63 73 33 
SW ECISIE hitemtnesiateis tem enel sis 3,164 3,308 2,969 729 85 45 26 
Danish Feet ee eee ee 3,470 2,993 2,412 747 42 51 41 
HGelanGiGeter. atacen ee ae 24 25 8 20 3 3 ; 5 
Blemishiee ttre saect ae o 1,622 857 513 206 32 33 ao 
Dutchess eke SAE AG ee 1,348 948 930 291 30 34 19 
Manni sh) Se. cate & <a teoe 4,472 3,342 4,199 2,108 67 31 38 
HEistonians).2en ee octibeeeee ee 98 86 95 53 5 3 2 
Wettish se eis.cc te onesee nae 51 62 52 Ail 3 1 4 
Athuanian eee ss eee te 945 1,538 836 436 26 40 - 25 
RUSSIAN a eae eee ee ee 1,783 1,700 1,388 961 53 34 54 
Dl ebrewsncu-ei. eee nana 2,3291 1,716 ih eles 1,344 232 214 240 
Rathenian, 5:4... ice eee ose 
Russniakss, hese weer tee ( 7, 182 11, 258 NAG 3,838 203 152 172 
Ukrainians 9.00. Fives: ce } 
Polish 0. fev ears oak 8,834 10,022 7,481 5) 125 436 405 630 
Roumanian se... ose tree ene 306 313 378 202 31 29 32 
Sloventan's sea. d.1. ae eee oe 212 254 168 84 6 - 3 
Czech (Bohemian)........... 4,127 5,038 2,678 27 213 198 273 
Croatian (Serbian)........... 2,363 one 1,452 740 105 125 126 
Hungarian (Magyar).......... 4,861 5,611 4,602 1.909 246 233 333 
Ptalian cx. hee ok dalek Le Os eps 3,309 638 1,037 861 373 248 2B if 
Snanishint anes sccca bene 27 19 29 19 16 21 20 
Portugwese fae caatncnin ote eae 3 2 2 1 J - 1 
CATGCK 7 oc ora Pc OTM 557 714 615 375 50 47 48 
A DANIAN ae oe ee eer eee 25 28 19 20 - 1 
GPG Nas Ga aaaaciet Sle seone: 71 4 4 5 1 - - 
Pulearian toca tes teas tok 302 325 306 301 16 5 9 
Whineser. 2h; calcein - - ~ ~ - will 
VADANCSE 20132 aatene tase 453 404 ae, 184 185 109 100 
Hast Indian, jisc0 3.t0000n 08 49 42 40 70 eee) 58 28 
Armenian (Aramaic)......... 41 14 14 23 3 2 3 
SAteerenel (CeO ONE nao nueaoosne. 82 60 64 44 12 al 17 

Potalst).&.cuep a 132,137 | 146,920 | 136,670 71,769 18,866 14,093 10,581 


1 Includes 341 speaking Yiddish. 


Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the latest fiscal year, ended Mar. 31, 1934, 
British subjects immigrating to Canada numbered 3,486 and American citizens 
6,568, or together over 72 p.c. of the total number of immigrants shown in Table 7. 
Immigrants of Polish nationality ranked third with nearly 9 p.c. 
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7.—Nationalities of Immigrants, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-34. 


Nationality. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

PATICAN (NOG. DES) 66 dos recess eb ekg ee ess % ~ - - - = 
CML GL TCR OS. [= SAP SRD. OE Cine Se ee 12 29 25 4 1 1 
ECOSTORE eee Se eae 24 33 32 1 1 - 
PrCOniiOtannne es vache oc mcs se AER Sones 10 18 18 3 1 5 
JOE Es ge 2 lea SE 8 te ee a ca 3 1 5 - 1 1 
Atlantic and Pacific islands (not Br.).... - 3 - - - = 
RMS UTI Se PM Aoshi eae tcc d ek eee <oied 1,161 1,053 428 61 43 48 
POTCUPSVS Chat EE” RIA en 1,309 817 335 47 42 53 
TRV S Gi fEh Wels 4h GR SRNR Pet Bn WR eee A A MIs 1 - - ~ - = 
BLPAZ AON eMer, 3. ee elk 7 cook EA 9 1 Ye 2 1 3 
RY OUPTSUINT bs by Rte ite Fa PR a hee geo ee re 62,558 68,083 31,082 9,147 5,089 3,486 
SMPTE Ms i ote fA cs schy a ok Ate SERN 280 295 299 12 4 @ 
CRIML CANE EE ost ets bare cae eR ne 1 5 | 1 - = 
RANI HOSC Ee ARO cles as Gicsais ors. Boel danas - - - ~ 1 3 
RULE GT OTOe Fae ia aes A Oe eae es - 1 5 - 6 - 
CASS AEGIRE TO Tne em hciee ieee Oe kaa ae ee aes, er 1 1 - - 2 - 
ESLER AR 6 5 Sega Bae ee cee re a 4 5 6 2 1 6 
Se 7TECHOSIOVAKIANc.. 3-65. bakes OR owes 7,239 4,344 2,664 515 455 600 
[XN ISUIR NS 2.5.5 SAG Ree It 3 RN Oe oiler ek ene 3,387 2,770 874 58 57 46 
BVT ZAI RMN iiss ye elise bation eheaeee 4d - - 14 2 - - 
MDOMTIGNGCAN Mites eS so ee ke ee - = = = - 1 
PDC ee MEAS ci x Ces eid on Suh ch ae epraioats 1, 239 1,171 341 35 36 25 
PL CUAC OMAN cai cokes cm aio Oe aes - - 1 2 - - 
PESLONIAN Searing os aoa ee Oe ot ee eos 113 147 84 8 3 1 
Eni Giiere ete oc ee SES ee Rr eee 4,288 5,442 2,563 108 oS 50 
MON Chie ae Ree oe Sac oe Pea bee aa os 647 599 282 68 76 49 
CSTs Se nee in ec eee epee ee 4,309 5, 853 3, 633 388 285 189 
IS DEOK AMEE RA YRS cy one ortega (en 733 631 383 25 34 36 
(GO SONA Amen eat t 92 cia cls oocae oe otas's acy - - - 1 - = 
Ba curtis ime sien, yb. Gas cose ee os = - - - 1 - 
PAN ARIA ME 8 Sasso res. «cco eee eee 6 5,189 4,927 2,138 353 329 434 
RCElLNGTC ee ioe es Oc Rae 33 11 33 3 2 5 
EUG ans Ce Ans RR aera peace aes 782 1,220 974 410 247 256 
WADANCSCME Se easy fase ad Lobeheecs ues 3 415 148 151 142 96 100 
ESGrOHNe ey Pts Re cite ae Se = = = = 1 - 
DEE GEOG. Mei PN aaa aires ee 5 -- ROU ea 126 212 103 10 6 6 
Tee ANIAN) Mgr Se ekst aes: Woes f 1,935 1,346 650 77 86 46 
ILENE SUE REZ SS Cen Oe ee U0 tener 27 19 14 - - - 
WEORICAT Etter ets fare ooo ele ewes 6 29 10 - 2 2 
Pr WESTAN et Ee Nc ods hea BEES ee 2,542 2,325 765 71 59 33 
LENCE W ani VEG 8, eee Rian Ia Sana Ree one | a = = - 2 1 4 
ASOT ee Ws, Sole CAINS «doe Wee ea v's He 3 - - 1 1 
| EES SSP oes SPR I es garry io ee 6 1 1 ] 5 
LEZIRU Ag TDL I seg ae a a 2 2 4 1 2 - 
JEROIBELI” Sci os ee Re Bs ogee Sener ee Cee 25,805 21,359 13, 886 1,234 1,033 1,242 
EEVYOTRUD TER GET a a eae ie Rk 5 aa = Ht 1 = = - 
RP USO SN ts ais fads BREok cs 2 2 _ - - - 
VOUT SIE, eto, sich Nes tot since Wa econ 4,857 5,280 2,134 187 165 174 
TESTES REE Ck, 0° pars acrs See RIN a ae Ga = a 3, 123 1,470 949 32 60 88 
BOUL NINOLICAN 4. tia. odes ees wk uf - - - - 1 
ESTATES Ieee Pise ken 8 Pee me cites be ss bas 16 17 2 4 1 - 
SHAH Chol Vet 2S eae 2 et 2,742 2,108 509 73 | 24 
SEE Sk © 9h A eee aes Oe eae ee nea tS ee 654 703 oll 35 31 35 
SUAVE cay aut CANA, IESE SE BS Ca aes ea 61 63 50 12 19 17 
“TERA Eck Wace Bg ieee rue 9 + Soa ene aan 15 16 8 3 3 2 
SUSTETI TELS Sen oe aes aie ee ee eae ae 96 8 
PMiPe GIO LALEB Aceh. nd atdhoeie. oon eee 26,647 26,847 20,765 125325 Ti beg hit 6, 568 
TUETTEQ TE RIZE Cle g = aS) © Se ee 3 2 1 - ~ 
MieneZNClAn was ic te Sa snc 08 ERs vee 1 = — 2 = = 
Wiest Indians(not- Dra) deen. 6 ueacee es os = = = 1 = = 
NOSRALORIERIZUGE, Sk ER ene ae 9 1 Ren eens Bet er eas 5,304 3,864 1,681 282 227 247 

MO GAISS et Sts ces ee er, 167,722 | 163,288 88, 223 25, 752 19,782 13,903 


Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—In Table 8 will be found the countries 
of birth of the immigrants into Canada in the latest two fiscal years. The figures 
show that the United States with 5,648 was the birthplace of more of our 1934 immi- 
grants than any other single country. This has been the case since 1930. In 1934 
England came second with 1,609, Poland third with 1,275 and Seotland fourth with 735. 
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8.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-34. 


Country of Birth. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Airica (Britislior cs wer cre hee ocr 131 142 117 45 34 35 
Africa (not British) 17 31 20 8 ‘iL 1 
AN DanIS eee tes. teens oe 35 31 25 5 1 i 
ATP ONTINAT es he es sees cierere oe 23 29 21 11 e. 13 
AMP IN C1 Se aioe bie cide hee etnieoneros 4 1 6 1 1 - 
PASTA tek Sete cine orate ee aie ES 36 60 30 10 4 4 
AUISEPALIA Bret oncee Os See ee ee eee 287 270 223 93 55 36 
ANISEPIR 2 © ccc vostesie i ones eclee Deke eee 1222 1,089 490 86 o 53 
IS OLOVUIN:.: SF eis re osiclee meres ocr eee estes 1,318 85 374 68 61 62 
IBTAZ Uae eee ice oe ei cote ee elas 20 8 5 17 5 9 
iBuleariaenee ees ae Pee ig ee ee, bet cae 235 238 146 12 4 13 
Canad at ye een Poe mete 1,203 1,417 1,480 1,055 1,129 714 
@Wentral Ameriea...caseeane onsen Genre. § 8 17 6 4 1 
TQ eee hee oak Oe LTO 13 16 15 5 1 bi 
Chintans ae et ee bac eee eee ral 66 44 27 26 22 
Czechoslovakia <i.5 foe cic eepeeace 7,204 4,336 2,614 509 464 608 
ADZIS Meee od ee nas peters a clare - - - 1 2 - 
Dienimarkip eos. carina ne eee 3,421 IT 880 64 60 
EIT eos coe dats eee ree oes 29,475 31,109 14,768 4,644 2,634 1,609 
PUStonia, 2 ee Poccad age eee cece ae ee 109 13 
ELD CUEST i Be Rov oe Re Uae Ree al eer eed 4,306 5,415 2,559 114 46 59 
WAN CO lane ae ene eed iris te sien ete 715 680 341 95 100 58 
Germany fen tai, et eee ee 4,108 5,556 3,456 428 318 224 
GYeCCG 25). Cece scree eee 817 705 537 55 56 45 
Guiana (British) o- oeeceene tee. 35 45 39 12 5 3 
Holland eas i... sateee nak eee eee ie OoT 1,167 330 41 43 27 
Hondurasi(British)).6 eee cee oon ences 4 ~ = - - 
MINS ANY tee eee ASR NE ET 5, 238 4,976 2,155 377 301 448 
Veeland= sh Ge tcocke. So yr eae ees 16 3 3 5 6 
indiadBrigisniacssu. tee nee ea cee ene 247 262 257 138 92 86. 
Trelandesb tetoacat lon loin oo ie ee: 9,052 - - - - - 
Treland (Bree: State) ses neath eur - 2,800 1,447 332 179 145 
Trelands(Northern) 26. bern con ee ee - 6,999 2,912 577 253 183 
ORT A ee eae Ah Be ahr ome eiane i an HERD 858 1,349 1,051 465 295 308 
VAPAMS ee Seem eee eo wee eee oe ee ok 454 205 221 203 121 111 
WN OTGS Jceeeey hiss. aan, Sa epee: 3 2 - - 2 2 
Paty cote tense eee aE es 143 191 93 16 15 12, 
Messer Britismelslessa. socks eee eee 166 206 79 34 18 15 
Mei DHWAN Ia an ee ues dee anak eicare Sek ee 1,943 1,325 655 80 93 46 
Malta fut ax npttioie cee tues cee ten inea fe 35 47 24 5 3 - 
MGxI COM eer ner ee ee ee 25 42 15 4 15 10 
INewlound ands /.\..cc eee eee 1,509 1,734 823 386 317 266 
New Zealand's 6.02/54. tiviikte eR ee 157 17 120 31 ile 21 
IN OF WAY. tatoos eee Se eon ee eee 2,726 2,486 842 102 82 47 
IPOTSIacS Pais cae cosa ees 1 - - 
POLANC. ths eons aera ae eee ES 26, 083 21,624 14,035 1,304 1,089 1,275 
Portugal aN cee eee ke ee 5 4 1 1,303 1 - 
TROUMANIARS ens cece eet ee oer aes 4,913 Op2u3 2,170 202 173 183 
RUSSIA Ph os oe ceca ees see ee 1,901 1,961 1,335 180 154 159 
St. Pierre and Miquelon................. 5 10 4 4 1 i! 
Scotlandich ee... seis- oo ee ee 17,042 19,752 8,620 25206 lA? 735 
SouthvA merits ct ws. ee oe eee ee ae 22 31 20 12 16 8 
SDS eee 2 see ee eae ee eee ee 24 28 8 7 2 3 
Sweden 78 heel Gio es ee eee 2,890 2,193 486 92 57 39 
Switzerlandae..ccon aoe ee Pees 692 644 315 40 By 45 
AS FEN edi Satya ar ttt Ah wes et a ge Reker cick yee 65 73 53 21 27 24 
ST Uni OG Vnes eh ous. ee a cae ae 45 66 59 10 0) 13 
Wikraines Bets os oe a ee eto 1,623 156 4 2 
United Statesss eek Salyer eee ae 24,296 24,315 18, 639 10,835 9,695 5, 648 
Wisl@s es ct tahoe nee eee: eee 3,846 3, 784 1,067 260 97 76 
West Indies (British). +... noe eee 184 302 184 67 46 47 
West Indies (not British)................ 18 23 21 16 4 9 
VWucoslavia ne oe eer oat 5,329 3,897 1,699 283 244 256 
Other European countries ............... 40 Bh 46 2 - - 
Other countries (British) ............... 37 53 39 16 9 8 
Other countries (not British) ........... 17 ae 27 12 9 8 
Bori"atseayy. seo cece aoe eee: = = 1 2 1 1 
Totalsyisesk Bh ce: 167,722 | 163,288 88,223 25,752 19,782 13,903 


Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout tbe greater part of our 
history, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immigrants 
have landed. In the past years, up to 1934, there was a great. increase in the per- 
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centage of immigrants arriving at the port of Halifax. This would appear to have 
been due to increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. Law- 
rence is open for traffic. Figures for recent years are given in Table 9. 


§.—Immigrants Arriving in Canada, by Chief Ports of Arrival, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1928-34. 


Port. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933, 1934. 

AIO OUR ch tr, b c deere Uist ae 64,392 74,653 70, 688 34,114 6,932 3,548 3,063 
Sih s fol a) a ae a ns 14,176 13,046 14,631 5,793 392 46 30 
PA PATUA Ros Com house's ett Gi ois, 6 as ee 43,072 44,936 42,584 20, 809 2,324 1,734 1,628 
PLOLUL SOY GRCY aie oc asap ste Ss ae 832 1,173 1,176 538 281 226 219 
SRTLO NY Caigeege 9 So aeepe ee eel aEe 7 15 17 15 13 2 - 
EGS Acre tk i 272 340 516 218 136 68 56 
DWATIGOMENIET Soo, <6! k.c.) 03 8 ctaig 0 aes 1,386 Lats. 1,038 791 361 286 225 
WHODOLIAG CRE Se Pulte Rie ais ele chs 475 422 229 232 125 69 57 
PN WEeOOEK se -cpod Oo eis leave Ses 1,641 1,397 1, 607 1,386 850 574 852 
Peer ROTIM Wee ines cletches 6 bese atc 21 6 23 2 4 5 
OPMOE MOLES! ss! o% Stance oh-o-0 okie 119 49 52 41 39 29 28 
From the United States...... 25,007 30,560 30, 727 24,280 14,297 13,196 7,740 

ST, Cs ee 151,597 | 167,722 | 163,288 88, 223 25, 752 19, 782 13,903 


Destinations of Immigrants.—The immediate destinations of the immi- 
grants arriving in Canada are given for the years from 1901 to 1934 in Table 10. 


While immigration to the Maritime Provinces during the first 34 years of 
the twentieth century was comparatively small, that to Quebec ard Ontario was 
very large. From 1905, with the exception of 1929, Ontario rezeived more immi- 
grants annually than any other province of the Dominion, while Saskatchewan was 
usually second in this respect. In 1929 immigration to Manitoba exceeded that to 
Ontario by 10,000 persons, but in the years 1930-34 Ontario was again in first place. 
The immigration to Eastern Canada (Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario) 
has almost equalled that to Western Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia) in the 34-year period. 


10.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1901-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-34. 


Nore.—The figures for the years 1904-24 inclusive have been revised; see headnote to Table 2. 


Mari- op Seeds British 
Fiscal Year. moe Quebec.|Ontario. ee atche- |Alberta. Peer ee Total, 

inces. Lit ose Yukon. 
LSU Se Sa ue Tne An a 2,144] - 10,216 6,208} 11,254 14,160 2,600 2,567 49,149 
UC Pe Se Le Se one Peed (9 8,817 9,798} 17,422 22,199 3,483 3,348 67,379 
USS. Sa Sages eae aa 5,821] 17,040} 14,854) 389,535 43,898 5,378 1, 838 128,364 
LE SSeS Ay ne 5,448] 20,222} 21,129) 33,950 38, 263 6, 887 = 125,899 
oS UTES ee ee ee 4,126] 23,660} 35,687; 34,494 36, 845 5,864 1,977 142.653 
ey pe ae a ee a he 6,354] 25,173} 52,212) 34,472) 27,453] 24,792) 11,842 1,766 184,064 
NBDE AGIOS.) . . oa oinicits eis 6 496] 18,314] 32,593] 19,907) 14,715} 16,554) 13,191 395 122,165 
PD eee Pee scthe sos taksin. 16,357| 43,952) 75,067} 39,232) 28,979} 29,449) 30,078 195 257,309 
Mee Seles, a0 baat y cliccsl oat 6,448] 18,762} 29,102) 19,133] 20,980} 25,928) 20,985 32 141,370 
Re a ee Ye 9,359] 23,759] 43,998) 20,583) 28,378) 40,769) 29,198 - 196,044 
RO I og re 10,949} 35,776] 76,550) 34,289] - 40,076) 44,091) 52,786 - 294,517 
TG) CORE SSS Seis ene 11,327] 42,410] 96,938] 43,047) 45,662} 45,330] 50,139 - 334, 853 
A oy es 14,440} 57,104) 119,178] 43,383] 44,553) 47,485) 56,698 - 382,841 
Le ee ee 11,569} 73,595} 120,497) 41,298) 40,524) 43,196) 36,561 - 367,240 
LEU AR Se 3 Coe ee 5,034) 23,569] 42,046) 12,970) 15,818) 17,815 9,526 - 126,778 
APM eee Ria arcre.ce 6 oi dice oc 1,753) 4,584) 125582{ 3,283] 5,779] 6,935) 2,537 - 37,453 


: 
A LEY? 
JF t} | ~ H 
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10.— Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1901-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-34—concluded. 


Fiscal Year. 


Mari- 
time 

Prov- 
inces. 


Quebec. |Ontario. 


23,541 
20, 889 
11,834 
36,873 
59, 816 


28, 893 
64, 299 
45,912 
29.293 
40, 604 
45,052 
47,656 
59,974 
33, 652 
11,503 
8, 787 


2,735| 5,970 


32,047|" 


Sask- 
atche- 
wan. 


Alberta 


12,059 
16,171 
11,149 
19,556 
17,122 
11, 186 
8, 252 
10,178 
10, 952 
12,540 
16,367 
15,473 
16, 243 
14,970 
6,441 
2,041 
1,635 
1,254 


British 


Colum- 
bia and 


Yukon. 


[o) 
bo 
_ 
bo 
eth ML SMES Lt RT| 


Oo 

[o 2) 

oOo 

—_ 
eet 00 OLS AI 


bo 

e 

iN) 

S 
1 


19, 7821 
13, 9031 


1 Includes immigrants destined for the Northwest Territories: 3 in 1927, 39 in 1928, 1 in 1929, 8 in 1930, 


3 in 1931, 11 in 1932, 3 in 1933, and 2 in 1934. , fp, 


< 


> 


Lobs 


Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—The immigrants most universally 
acceptable to Canadians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter 


domestic service. 


In Table 11 will be found statistics of the occupations of immi- 


grants arriving in Canada during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


11.— Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants Arriving in Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


Occupation. 


Farmers and Farm Labourers— 


Woimeneyees nt ceten 


Domestics— 


Domestics 18 years and over........ 
under 18 years........... 


“cc 


/ 


1933. 
Via From the Via 
Ocean United Total Ocean 
Ports. States. Ports. 
ates Sah eae 346 1,154 1,500 352 
LG Ne eth: 96 534 630 101 
INI ged rr Ga cee 273 644 917 136 
Pe AR aids Se. 199 229 428 161 
ri Na te Pe ae As Pai 67 94 22 
Se erate, 75 70 145 43 
Re Reais One cece 177 678 855 227 
Or ae ceer gabe aes 74 258 332 91 
sae ee Cee 43 191 234 48 
Ah RETIN ae © 201 909 1,110 194 
ae nee Soe 101 371 472 92 
SE oe OM ar 54 193 247 44 
SOG ce ee 1165 36 49 9 
Dd SRE diy 5) RI 5 7 12 6 
SS. See 5 5 10 1 
428 195 623 406 
69 -#12 81 72 


1934. 


From the 
United 


States. 


129 


Total. 
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11.—Occupations and Destinations of Immigranis Arriving in Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934—concluded. 


1933. 1934. 
Occupation. Via [From the Via From the 
Ocean United Total. Ocean United Total. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
Not Classified— 
VEGIIVINE NOU RSS Biehl? Seas RN SEAS 240 953 1,193 215 611 826 
WV REN Beeson mnt see Sel iy. Gi. Ghat 2,077 2,813 4,890 2,059 1,989 4,048 
AS Bile ners ener. Sov isa eee oe OO 2,083 3,877 5,960 1, 884 1,872 3,756 
Totals— 
NUON teeth ste Mohs Bed eel ew, FS be 176 3,959 69135 1,158 2,450 3,608 
WN ATIT OPE: saree peers Mevste vehicle BE eles etsy We AOA 7,134 Die ds 2,851 5,628 
Childrontiy ayn... ees Reka 2 2.535 4,980 W013 2,228 2,439 4,667 
POtdS) hae eee Oe 6,586 13,196 19, 782 6,163 7,740 13,903 
Destinations— 
Maritime LrovinCes +e sc hen. cola 509 1A217 1,726 418 774 1,192 
Ge DRG ee SBP hel were no, Se tc ree, LTS 2,938 4,143 1.217. 1,518 2,735 
Ontario Meee eae eee Rew 2 2,673 6,114 8,787 2,599 3,371 5,970 
NaN bOI A aah ee az. RES Se Ue wk le 303 404 707 268 285 553 
PAS KAICIOM aNtarnAn: 0. Aeseeee kes: 419 536 955 368 322 690 
PA orice eer cts Bae a ot isc Vatiien 787 848 1,635 681 573 1,254 
Bris Columbia: 4.2se 06s 2 sesece 715 15183 1,848 609 874 1,483 
arkonrandeNeW slit tacks cones teak 5 6 11 3 22 25 


INICUR Ca RRS) HGRA SRS Or MED Perera erat ae mr - - - - 1 1 


1 Includes domestics under 18 years of age. 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is quoted from Section 3 of the 
Immigration Act. 


PROHIBITED CLASSES. 


“No immigrant, passenger or other person, unless he is a Canadian citizen, or has Canadian domicile, 
shall be permitted to enter or land in Canada, or in case of having landed in or entered Canada shali be 
per malt beet to remain therein, who belongs to any of the following classes, hereinafter called ‘prohibited 
classes’ :— 

(a) Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane persons, and persons who have been 

insane at any time previously; 

(6) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form, or with any loathsome disease, or with a disease 
which is contagious or infectious, or which may become dangerous to the public health, whether 
such persons intend to settle in Canada or only to pass through Canada in transit to some other 
country: Provided that if such disease is one which is curable within a reasonably short time, 
such persons may, subject to the regulations in that behalf, if any, be permitted to remain on board 
ship if hospital facilities do not exist on shore, or to leave ship for medical treatment; 

(c) Immigrants who are dumb, blind, or otherwise physically defective, unless in the opinion of a 
Board of Inquiry or officer acting as such they have sufficient money, or have such profession, 
occupation, trade, employment or other legitimate mode of earning a living that they are not 
liable to become a public charge or unless they belong to a family accompanying them or already 
in Canada and which gives security satisfactory to the Minister against such immigrants becoming 
a public charge; 

(d) oN, who have been convicted of, or admit having committed, any crime involving moral 
turpitude; 

(e) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral purpose and pimps or persons 
living on the avails of prostitution; 

(f) Persons who procure or attempt to bring into Canada prostitutes or women or girls for the purpose 
of prostitution or other immoral purpose; 

(q) Professional beggars or vagrants; 

(h) Immigrants to whom money has been given or loaned by any charitable organization for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to qualify for landing in Canada under this Act, or whose passage to Canada 
has been paid wholly or in part by any charitable organization, or out of public moneys, unless it 
is shown that the authority in writing of the Deputy Minister, or in case of persons coming from 
Europe, the authority in writing of the assistant Superintendent of Immigration for Canada, in 
London, has been obtained for the landing in Canada of such persons, and that such authority has 
been acted upon within a period of sixty days thereafter; 

(i) Persons who do not fulfil, meet or comply with the conditions and requirements of any regulations 
which for the time being are in force and applicable to such persons under this Act; 

(j) Persons who in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry or the officer in charge at any port of entry are 
likely to become a public charge; 

(k) Persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority; 

(1) Persons with chronic alcoholism; 
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PROHIBITED CLASSES—concluded. 


(m) Persons not included within any of the foregoing prohibited classes, who upon examination by a 
medical officer are certified as being mentally or physically defective to such a degree as to affect 
their ability to earn a living; 

(n) Persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of 
Canada or of constituted law and authority, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government, or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate or teach the 
unlawful destruction of property; 

(o) Persons who are members of or affiliated with any organization entertaining or teaching disbelief 
in or opposition to organized government, or advocating or teaching the duty, necessity, or pro- 
priety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers either of specific individuals or 
of officers generally, of the Government of Canada or of any other organized government, because 
of his or their official character, or advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property; 

(q) Persons guilty of espionage with respect, to His Majesty or any of His Majesty’s allies; 

(r) Persons who have been found guilty of high treason or treason or of conspiring against His 
Majesty, or of assisting His Majesty’s enemies in time of war, or of any similar offence against any 
of His Majesty’s allies; 

(s) Persons who at any time within a period of ten years from the first day of August, one thousand 
nine hundred and fourteen, were deported from any part of His Majesty’s dominions or from any 
allied country on account of treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, or of any similar offence 
in connection with the war against any of the allies of His Majesty; 

(t) On and after the first day of July, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in addition to the fore- 
going ‘‘prohibited classes’’, the following persons shall also be prohibited from entering or landing 
in Canada:—Persons over fifteen years of age, physically capable of reading who cannot read the 
English or French language or some other language or dialect: Provided that any admissible per- 
son or any person heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of Canada, may bring in 
or send for his father or grandfather, over fifty-five years of age, his wife, his mother, his grand- 
mother or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such relative 
can read or not, and such relative shall be permitted to enter; for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether aliens can read, the immigration officer shall use slips of uniform size prepared by direction 
of the Minister, each containing not less than thirty and not more than forty words in ordinary use 
printed in plainly legible type in the language or dialect the person may designate as the one in 
which he desires the examination to be made, and he shall be required to read the words printed 
on the slip in such language or dialect; but the provisions of this subsection shall not apply to. 
Canadian citizens and persons who have Canadian domicile, to persons in transit through Canada, 
or to such persons or classes of persons as may from time to time be approved by the Minister. 

(u) Members of a family (including children over as well as under 18 years of age) accompanying a 
person who has been rejected, unless i in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry no hardship would be 
involved by separation of the family.” 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 


The operation of the above regulations is illustrated in Tables 12 and 13, which 
give the numbers of immigrants rejected on applying for admission and those 
deported after admission, the causes of such rejection or deportation? and the 
nationalities of those deported, for each: of the 12 fiscal years ended 19238 to 1934, 
together with the totals for the 20 fiscal years 1903-22 and the 32 fiscal years from 
1903 to 1934 inclusive. 


12. ants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal Causes 
and Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1923-34, with Totals 1903-22 and 1903-34. 
1903 Total, 
Item. 2 1923 .|1924.}1925 :|1926 .|1927.|1928 .|1929 .|1980.|1931. 1932. 1933 .|1934.} 1903- 
1922 1934. 
By Causes— Bt 
Medical causes...... 51548 acl dell sain 40) 89D F104) = "94 es Sole 26 16 7a 5eots 
Civil causes........ 10,103] 595} 862] 948] 226) 594] 215] 266] 243) 444] 208] 213] 177) 15,184 
Totals... v.05: 15,257) 632) 992/1,031| 266) 689) 319] 360] 321) 483) 324] 229) 194) 21,097 
By Nationalities— 
Pritich..., saves cent 2,120} 98} 187) 199} 109) 209] 150} 154] 160) 251) 180} 126} 123] 4,066 
United States...... 305 4 6 11 - 5 2 a 8 6 4 13 11 378 


CHGS Sess pe eeenins 12,832} 530} 799} 821) 157! 475) 167] 203) 153] 226) 140) 90) 60) 16,653 
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13.—Deportations of Immigrants after Admission, by Principal Causes and by 
Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1923-34, with Totals 1903-22 and 1903-34. 


1903 Total, 
Item. to |1928.)1924.|1925.) 1926.) 1927 .| 1928 .|1929 | 1930.) 1931.|1932.]1933.]1934.} 1903- 
1934. 


By Causes— 
Medical causes.....| 4,227) 282] 649} 420} 410} 470) 519} 650) 600} 789) 697} 476) 301) 10,490 
Public charges.....| 6,691} 679) 775} 543) 506) 3854) 480) 444/2,106)2,245/4.507/4,916|2,991) 27,187 
Criminality....... 4,529) 543) 511) 520) 453) 447) 426) 441) 591] 868)1,006) 836) 493] 11,664 
Other eivil causes.| 1,247} 76) 93) 58] 189} 149) 257} 194] 107) 200) 270) 277} 250) 3,367 
Accompanying de- 


ported persons...| 355) 52) 78} 145) 158) 165) 254) 235) 559) 274) 545) 626) 439) 38,885 
TA atemoeck x x 17,049 1, 632] 2, 106) 1, 686) 1, 716) 1,585] 1, 886) 1, 964 35963] 4,376) 7,025 7,131 4,474) 56,593 

By Nationalities— 
belch (2) ¢: Seapeereiaee eee 8,696) 888)1,377| 985] 899} 808)1,047/1,083)/2,983/3,099/4, 248 4,251 2,718} 33,082 
United States..... 5,112} 520) 417} 321) 330} 351) 297) 294) 228) 279) 260) 331) 319 9,059 


MatGHer A225... oki oe 3,241) 224) 312} 380) 487) 426) 542) 587) 752) 998)2,517/2,549/1,437) 14,452 


Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrants of 
recent years were the juveniles of both sexes, many of whom had been trained by 
highly accredited British organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, 
the boys being taught the lighter branches of farm work, and the girls instructed in 
domestic occupations. On arrival in Canada the boys were placed on farms, while 
the girls were placed either in town or country, but the organizations remained the 
guardians of the children urtil they had reached maturity and, in addition, the 
children were subject to efficient and recurrent government inspection until each 
reached the age of nineteen. This inspection was under the control of the Super- 
visor of Juvenile Immigi ation. 

Under the British Empire Settlement Agreement the term ‘‘children” was 
applied to boys from 14 to 19 years of age and girls from 14 to 17 migrating to Canada 
under provincial or approved society auspices. These organizations were assisted 
by the Oversea Settlement Agreement, which provided free transportation for the 
boys and girls from the British Isles migrating to Canada under their auspices. 
On Sept. 23, 1931, the societies concerned were notified that the Dominion 
Government had decided to discontinue any further assistance of that nature. 

The number of such juvenile immigrants to Canada in each year since 1901 is 
given in Table 14. 


14. British Juvenile Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-34. 


# Nort.—Juvenile immigrants are of course included in the total number of immigrants recorded else- 
where. 


Juvenile Juvenile Juvenile 

Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- 

grants. grants. grants. 
ROOD reed Pees, Se, CLs O7d Ha O12 s ser tay eee ee. 2,089: 1923 sch eak 3 dice hee ache 1,184 
LGM Palette A a a NO AUila to Lestat ere eeccgitere oka alent 2 OAe NOL ODS men otee cite cc aiglocie 5 2,080 
BOE cis oo en Le OPO UM LO Las oo Cee rel td & DEALS LOD DENISA chien € hee 2,000 
LOT 2 sel TERT he ae DAL rH POA DIR ccgrlelabe gta oasis aye hs DOO ALO Giles nes Ree rate bat 1,862 
TALLOW ee pa aes a age QROLAEIPELOLOR ee ens chliieee ows oa STE PAOD cee «aston aratereions o ate 1,741 
LE LOS 6 ae el os Sweeter || Mee ETL COCA Nee a ES 2ol WMIOOS. 2a ters Lost . mbes: 2,070 
WUE E tor Sdctoc cic me Lae ayant [hs 60) hae Ramee aR PORES Ae =acti| sll COPAY ie Seats BeOic ae 3,036 
MOUSE ee cid Pes cec’e cere 2, CUO OLD en ech cide eens SLO SO Ane eemer aires sieres wie 4,281 
Pines eo ay oS ae oko AASHTO 20 eee en ewick rt SSS DHSS 2 ae oe elves, & 2,190 
eee cbs aco as Deke, OAL ee, awe eetdon seed ore TEA ZG Pel OSS wir sito bee aes ee 478 
TO tte, Mtatsh aie ooh ote Pall i Oa RUPP Aas | oo Ree an Bt PROT BaPLOSD Rtas ecw aeerete 172 
DOB 4 rene Mile oisisiezs eerens 6 


1 Nine months. 
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Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of Orientals is funda- 
mentally an economic rather than a racial problem, affecting most of all those parts 
of the courtry which are nearest to the Orient and the classes which feel their eco- 
nomic position threatened. A record of Oriental immigration since the commence- 
ment of the century is given in Table 15. 


15.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-34. 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan-| East Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East 
Year. nese. ese. | Indians. Total. Year. nese. ese. | Indians. Total. 
TOO tie eae 2,544 6 =" Be SOU EO Lose beeen aaa 4,333 1,178 - Bb, 511 
1902 ee Paes 3,587 - earl eo eS fol Oo Qhee. Aten cee 544 711 - 19255 
1903 0h kee 5,329 - =" | Seo 201 ODT ase eee 2.435 532 10 2,977 
1904.55)... eee 4,847 - sil Vika Hiro Weal ASP) 2 les arene th Sacks 1,746 471 13 2,230 
1905. oon sen eee 7 354 45 4:76: |e1 923 erent ee 711 369 21 1,101 
19062 22. eee 168 | 1,922 Bel lbs PasCMEZD Ma on eS be 674 448 40 1,162 
190 7b as. eke DOO 0427 eo 1240 | add) ale O 2 Onene es eee - 501 46 547 
1OOR in ete ote EOE alll EDN) oie GPRs [le TPA dl Tins cae nlomeeut 421 62 483 
1909) Seheee e 2,106 495 260 (al 192 eee ee - 475 60 535 
TOU) “cae ee 2,302 Weil LOM Ro OSS alls lO2S acres te. mre 3: 478 56 537 
LOLI eee DFo20 437 Ovineos (Ol 7|| 102 Ormeau eae 1 445 52 498 
LOND ted eye ts 6,581 765 3 Pho el fae ROBY Rei eke See la - 194 58 252 
1QUSP arr eee 7,445 724 Suihe toe 7S | AROS sss ers ths, Searcy - 205 80 285 
TOL 4 eae, ten es ay 4 856 S876 4 S6F e932 eee eee - 195 47 242 
LOU. eran ee 1,258 592 at oe SOOM LOS omer ee ee eee 1 115 63 179 
1ID1GS eee 89 401 1 AQP eh OS4 eee) eee es 2 105 33) 140 
1910S ieee 393 648 - 1,041 — 
LOLS Awe en er 769 883 - 1, 652 Totals.... ... 61,302 | 24,840 | 5,938 | 92,080 


1 Nine months. 


Chinese Immigranis.—Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants about 
the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British Columbia is 
thought to have received its first Chinese immigrants some time before 1870. The 
original occupations of these immigrants were laundry workers and domestic servants. 
As early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines of the province and the 
Legislature was already considering the imposition of a poll tax on Chinese, the 
same proposition coming up later in the Dominion Parliament with the design of 
preventing the employment of Chinese labour in railway construction. A -Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in 1884 to investigate 
Chinese immigration, and this Commission recommended the imposition of a head 
tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, together with registration and special 
legislation regulating the entry of Chinese domestic servants. This led to the passage 
of legislation in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese of the 
labouring class should be required, as a condition of entering Canada, to pay a head 
tax of $50 each. On Jan. 1, 1901 (63-64 Vict., c. 32), this tax was increased to $100, 
and on Jan. 1, 1904 (3 Edw. VII, ec. 8), after another Royal Commission had reported 
on this matter, the head tax was further increased to $500. This tax was paid by 
all Chinese immigrants except consular officers, merchants and clergymen and 
their families, tourists, men of science, students and teachers. In spite of this 
restrictive legislation, the number of Chinese enumerated at the decennial censuses 
rose from 4,383 in 1881 to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 1911, to 39,587 in 1921 and 
46,519 in 1931. Of this latter number, 43,051 were males and only 3,468 females. 
Over 58 p.c. of all the Chinese in Canada, viz., 27,139 were residents of British 
Columbia. ; 
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1¢.—Record of Chinese Immigrants, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1912-34, with Totals 
1886-1900 and 1901-11. 


See 
of Tota . 
; ; Registra- 
: Paying | Exempt } Arrivals : Total 
Fiscal Year. Tax. | from Tax.) Admitted, pe ee Revenue. 
Exempt s 
from Tax. 
No. No. p.c. No. $ 
Totals (1886 to 1900, Inclusive).............. 28,637 394 1-36 15,853 1,454, 239 
Totals (1901 to 1911, Inclusive).............. 25,160 3,655 12-69 29,409 6,147,260 
We a gy Be IRE Se Tia dea gee Dade darts 6,083 498 7°57 4,322 3,049,722 
MLO ee tietee Sates Mise ch ied crale Siete ote sala ovat erere-s 7,078 367 4-93 3,742 3,549,242 
BANC re RD nS eae nah a Gus ic aysiiteys 5,274 238 4-32 3,450 2,644,593 
ET as Slee elie Sit-Te =a Ee bcc sue irik Sis eee ri 1,155 103 8-19 4,373 588,124 
REAVER EI han ns ei. Naini shes on) Sia 5 Rie Whe» 20 69 77-53 4,064 19,389 
Te re 9 5 SOIR SCC OPCS Y Casi cacti TRIES 272 121 30-78 3,012 140, 487 
Naess eye ee Utena sey ch as & ote Shinn sin oniale ashe Preke’s 650 119 15-47 2,907 336,757 
TED EUNS . 8 0 Ge oo oe Oe oe Ra I One Oe Te 4,066 267 6-16 3,244 2,069,669 
LOVIN FEA a Dee Ae ee £53 RADE se PLE ice ae - 363 181 33-27 5,529 538,479 
RMR er ee Crete, wee tla ee otitis So <cie% 885 1,550 63-66 6,807 474,332 
Been CECE eS ee sare Cele Feu sis ew osiee ts 1,459 287 16-44 7,532 743,032 
TE oon ee oe eee: oc a On a ee eo 652 59 8-30 6,682 434,557 
LL: oak dle ei told Seo ee oe 625 51 7-54 5,661 334,039 
LUGS oe See | ge Ee a a ne ~ - ~ 5,992 308, 659 
artes Pee ee IPE EA oN Fo ais jai ole Syois: avalin 3) 0,00 oi agen - ~ - 3,947 25,969 
LES c je hs eles peices eet ARO ieee aa - - - 5,987 14,844 
Niet Ae eh ey, ec A Loa ais han Mom ere Oi 2 1 33-33 5,087 25,679 
Peer aristns OEMs oe ao boca ele SUT GSW sw ET OF - 1 100-00 5,480 30,795 
LOR ee oe eC UI a a a ee ee a Ue - - - 5, 682 30,799 
OR he SE ea ae Oe ORE I Sag en - - - 5, 783 28, 846 
TR ag ee EE ep cee Sais Cemeeeneeeen - - - 4,387 11,584 
CRY Ie Ate on 163 Sep ee Gas os ae oe - 1 100-00 3,626 9,152 
UN Dice hah OME ARIE Mee tee Mee aier semen - y, 100-00 2156 PBT 


The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38),* limits the entry to 
or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of allegiance 
or citizenship, to the following classes: 


(a) Members of the diplomatic corps or other government representatives, their suites and their ser-’ 
vants, and consuls and consular agents; 

(b) Children born in Canada of parents of Chinese origin or descent, who have left Canada for 
educational or other purposes, on substantiating their identity to the satisfaction of the controller 
at the port or place where they seek to enter on their return; 

(c) Merchants as defined by such regulations as the Minister may prescribe; students coming to Canada 
for the purpose of attending, and while in actua] attendance at, any Canadian university or college 
authorized by statute or charter to confer degrees; 

(d) Persons in transit through Canada; 


the last two classes to possess passports issued by the Government of China and 
endorsed by a Canadian immigration officer. As a result of this legislation no 
Chinese were admitted to the country as immigrants in the fiscal years ended 1925, 
1926 and 1927; three are shown by the above table to have been admitted in 1928, 
one in 1929, none in 1930, 1931, 1932, one in 1933 and two in 1934, 

Japanese Immigrants.—Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the Census 
of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was only 4,738; 
in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868; in 1931, 23,342—22,205 of these latter being domiciled 
in British Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the 
fiscal years 1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. 
In the latter year an agreement was made with the Japanese Government, under 
which the latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese 
‘immigrants to Canada. The statistics of Table 15 show that Japanese immigration 
has been very restricted since 1929. Only 105 Japanese immigrants entered Canada 
in 1934. 


*F.S. C: 1927, ¢. 95. 
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East Indian Immigrants.—East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by Table 15 to have been negligible down to 1907, when no fewer than 
2,124 East Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence of the operation 
of the Immigration Regulations, East Indian immigration has for years been com- 
paratively small. <A resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared 
that ‘‘ it is the inherent function of the Governments of the several communities of 
the British Commonwealth that each should enjoy complete control of the com- 
position of its own population by means of restriction on immigration from any of 
the other communities”. However, it was recommended that East Indians, already 
permanently domiciled in other British countries, should be allowed to bring in their 
wives and minor children. In the ten-year period ended Mar. 31, 1934, a total of 
556 East Indians, many of them women and children, were admitted to Canada. 


Expenditures on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1934 inclusive, 
as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 
are shown in Table 17. 


17. Expenditures on Immigration in the fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906 
and Mar. 31, 1907-34. 
(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 


Year. $ Year. $ Year. $ Year. $ 
18635: fe se. 36,050 || 1885......... 423,861 || 1902......... 494,842 || 1919......... 1,112,079 
1S ee oe 26,952 || 1886......... 257,355 || 1908......... 649014 FOOD asciaat are 1,388, 185 
ESTO eo ees ves 55,966 || 1887......... 341,286 || 1904......... (44, 7830 WO2T oss. ates 1,688,961 
ASTE, Ses en cer 54 004 |) 1888. 2.0.2.2 244,789 || 1905......... 972,357 | 1922......... 2,052,371 
1872 ee ts 3 109,954 }| 1889......... 202,499'/ 1906......... 842,668 | 1923......... 1,987,745 
ISTor Go cet 265,718 bC1SOOure: ashe 1107092011907". So 611,201 }) 1924......... 2,417,3742 
187t ZOL 29 | LSOe. sweeten: 181,045 |} 1908......... 1,074,697 || 1925......... 2,823, 9202 
USP Dis cooruaa«'s 28, 041 BUS92 Ls cas BCT 605 f-2000—. .. cis.ce 979,326 |) 1926......... 2,328, 9312 
1 Fd ae PaaS 338,179 || 1893......... ABO, 008 WVOIO. oc tare ona G0 OL 1 Lad ace smprtn at 2,338, 992 
1S fi cscisas nash, 309,353 }} 1894......... 202), 235. 0h AOE. 2 sce 1,079,130 || 1928......... 2,704,698 
ISTSaee eel 154,351 || 1895......... 195,653 || 1912......... 1,365,000 | 1929......... 2,631,967 
1870304 Sa ets 186,403 || 1896....-.... 120,190" ragiare Nene 1,427, 12) 1980 aess 2,757,331 
TSSU Ui ee cats 161,218 9 1807. 127,488 || 1914 ........ 1,893,298 || 1931........: 2,255,249 
18ST acess 214,251 j| 1898......... 261,195 |] 1915......... 1,658; 182 9 1932). «.po.0a% 1,873,006 
1882. cue as 215,339 H 1890). 3... tae 5 255,879 || 1916......... 1 307,480. |). 19830vancwes 1,406,031 
18835): .B hn, 373,958 || 1900......... 434,563 || 1917......... 1; 181,991) } 1934) oss 1,155,314 
1884. eh. 511,209 || 1901......... 444,730 || 1918......... 1,211,954 Total.....| 59,113,795 


1 Nine months. 
2 Includes expenditures on British Empire Exhibition: 1924, $649,882; 1925, $599,797; 1926, $70,661. 


Emigration from. Canada.—An important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past was a movement from Canada to the United States 
which attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The quota system of 
immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government against immi- ~ 
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grants generally, but not against the Canadian born, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and thereby encouraging Canadians to enter 
that country. No record of this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian 
Government, and, while its seriousness was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated 
by the United States*returns, was questioned on the ground that these returns did 
not make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. ‘The Canadian Department of Immigration 
and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement. was 
taking place, but, until 1924, no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magnitude 
of that movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note 
of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after having left Canada 
to reside in that country. The results are tabulated in Table 18. 

Another circumstance which has, in the past, occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has, no doubt, been the practice of Europeans 
to enter Canada and declare themselves bona fide immigrants, with the real inten- 
tion of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would permit 
them to do so. The tightening-up of the United States Regulations re persons 
entering the United States from Canada, and the active co-operation of the Canadian 
Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem to 
have effectually met this situation. 

Table 18 shows the number of Canadians who had gone to the United States for 
purposes of permanent residence and who returned to Canada during the period from 
April 1, 1924, to Mar. 31, 1934. 


18.—Canadians Returned from the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 
19 ®) z 


oi one sc ; Paes . , 
5 orn atural- : orn atural- 

Fiscal ieee og who had ized Total Fiscal er wenidags who had ized Total 
Year. Citi Acquired | Canadian : Year. | Citizens. |Acavired | Canadian OE: 
1Zens. | Canadian | Citizens. 11ZeNs. | Canadian | Citizens. 

Domicile. Domicile. 

1925.... 36,473 4,487 2,815 435715) 11930). ... 26,959 2,030 841 29, 830 
1926... 40, 246 4,102 2,873 AT A291 Hi 1031 aes 26,811 plata 1,287 30, 209 
1927. 49,255 5,326 Ot DOSGOr Ne Loae ee. 17,691 1,069 651 19,411 
19285... Stipe By 3, 280 1,470 39,887 || 1933..... 16,320 757 548 17,625 


1929....} 30,008 2,795 995 33,798 || 1934..... 8,366 397 409 9,172 


Official returns indicate that the movement of population between the two 
countries is now definitely toward Canada. According to the official returns of the 
United States’ Government, immigration to that country from Canada in the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1933, amounted to 6,074. The movement of immigrants 
from the United States to Canada in the same period amounted to 10,996, and 
there was also a return movement of 15,267 Canadians—a total of 26,263, or a net 
balance in favour of Canada of 20,189. 

In Table 19 will be found the number of transoceanic passengers entering 
Canada during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934, by description and 
classes, together with totals by classes for the years 1926 to 1932. It will be seen 
that the fiscal year ended 1930 showed the largest number of transoceanic passengers 
and the 1934 figures are lower than for any other year of the record. 
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19.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering Canada via Ocean 
Ports, by Class of Travel, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934, with Totals 
for fiscal years 1926-32. J 


Nors.—Figures in this table cover transoceanic passengers only. Details for 1926 to 1932 will be found in 
previous editions of the Year Book. 


Transoceanic Passengers. 


Fiscal Year and Item. —— 
Cabin Third 


Saloon. Cine Case Totals. 

Totals, 1926 eee ere ee 7,646 22,460 18, 900 49, 006 
Motals 11920 yk Sate eee eee 8,821 20,110 22,862 51,793 
Totals31928 9, pew a tasks eaten 5,695 17,137 25, 728 48,560 
Motals, 19295. SIA aro ak oe ee 5,372 16,127 28,879 50,378 
Totalssl930.45-F0-2 bk eee 6,473 15,270 32, 050 53, 793 
Totals) 193i oan hore cea 5,671 14,130 29,390 49,191 
Botals, 1932 tease ain... Sei ee ~ 8,24 10,090 26,285 41,616 

Fiscat Year 1933. 
Canadian bornreturning yan. eas. 4esatee Jere eee 2,088 3,250 6,458 11,796 
BS rilLiSHyDOEN Le burnin oem erasers ae nee een ye ee ee 415 1,477 12,736 14,628 
British naturalized returning... eo. ietde a eek 243 366 1,399 2. 008 
Alice nationalsmeturning ss ais. breve ce 72 145 2,118 Deerets: 
INON=IniMmierant, cOUnISU. scum. Me ciseuneciiee caerm err ere erne: 1,310 2,696 3, 828 7, 834 
Ff professional......... oI Mipeee fe eee Jee 44 101 120 265 
se Student... 5 neon eres hee, eee 34 22 32 88 
ee UNOS ELC eeneyy users cevaions Prien scence oneness - 36 2 38 
és WOEPAN SiGe ee rns iteye Eons ey eee 878 887 467 2,232 
oO Diplontatic Corps may a seen eee 161 94 46 301 
Motals; LOSS... tees cee ee 5,245 9,074 27,206 41,525 

Fiscan Yrar 1934. 
CanaGian: borniretunming. qa eek acc coe eee eee 2,000 3, 039 5,837 10,876 
TEN ga kelavel oyoym evan enn ibeg at RO isoms a a me eae ne a tn 421 1,547 10, 229 12,197 
British naturalized revurnines. 4.-2.4,4. oe eee 200 390 ARE 2 aag, 
Alion nationals resuming n tao kaa ones ome 43 112 1,758 1,913 
INOn-imMisTantrbOUFISt..6 ss... donciaeren. Oren 1,289 2,481 3,385 7155 
3 DrOlessionalee be sc kkk << Bee Ss 5 47 Sail 79 
es SUUCEN bree ff socnsesha Me an, Ae See - 3 5 8 
pheatricalwwees. .. sade hehe eee ee - - 9 9 
id ii CLANSICAM on oo ee, ee tee 1,000 891 481 Qeoibe 
ce DiplomaticiCorps: se eee ee 8 14 1 23 
Totals#1934..... S05.95... foe: 4,966 8,524 23,259 36.749 


Section 2.—Colonization Activities. 


Contemporaneously with the sharp reduction in immigration disclosed by 
preceding tables, due to the policy of limiting immigration in accordance with the 
requirements of the country, a new and important development has occurred in the 
form of colonization activities within Canada. It was found that there were many 
families and individuals in the cities of the Dominion with farm experience who had 
been attracted to industrial centres in more prosperous times and would now regard 
with favour the opportunity of an assured subsistence on the land. In many cases 
families were still in possession of some capital but were in fear of its gradual deple- 
tion through unemployment. It was believed that many such families and indi- 
viduals would return to the land without financial assistance if they could be guided 
to suitable opportunities. In order to promote such settlement, co-ordination of 
the activities of the Land Settlement Branch of the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization and branches of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways 
doing similar work was arranged, a committee was organized with representatives 
of the three interests mentioned, and an active program of land settlement within 
the Dominion was undertaken. To establish contact with families or individuals 
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desiring to return to the land, a small campaign of classified advertising in the daily 
press was conducted by the committee. There was no suggestion of financial 
assistance but there was the offer of dependable and disinterested advice and service 
in placing such families and individuals in touch with opportunities for farm settle- 
ment or farm employment. From Oct. 1, 1930, to Sept. 30, 1934, these activities 
resulted in the recorded placement in farm employment in Canada of 32,602 single 
men, and in the settlement on farms of 14,748 families, all of this without any 
expenditure of public funds in the form of financial assistance to such settlers. 
On the basis of five persons to the family the total landward movement resulting 
from these activities represented 106,343 persons. In addition to the co-ordinated 
activities of the two railways and the Department of Immigration and Colonization, 
several of the provinces carried on effective land settlement movements. 

The colonization activities above described disclosed the fact that there were in 
the cities many families eager to gain a subsistence on the land who could not qualify 
for such settlement because of lack of capital. As a contribution toward relieving 
this situation the Dominion Government, in May, 1932, decided to beara portion of 
the cost of settlement on the land of selected families who could qualify for such 
assistance in all localities where the province and municipality concerned were 
prepared to make a similar contribution, and an agreement to that effect was offered 
to each of the Provincial Governments. The stipulations of this agreement may be 
summarized as follows:— 

The Dominion Government would contribute one-third of an amount not to 
exceed $600 per family for the purpose of providing a measure of self-sustained relief 
to families who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, by placing such families 
on the land, the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure to be contributed by the 
province and the municipality concerned as might be decided between them. The 
Dominion Government contribution was to be regarded as a non-recoverable expendi- 
ture. The total expenditure on behalf of any one family during the first year was 
not to exceed $500 for all purposes inclusive of subsistence and establishment, a 
minimum amount of $100 being withheld to provide subsistence if necessary during 
the second year. No part of the above-mentioned expenditure - was to be used for 
the purpose of acquiring or renting land. 

It was stipulated that all families who might be assisted under the terms of this 
agreement should be residents of Canada and should be selected from those who 
would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, the selection of families to be made 
without discrimination by reason of political affiliation, race, or religious views. 

The province was to be responsible for administration of relief settlement, 
including the location and inspection of suitable farms, and the selection of families 
who should be physically fit and qualified in otherrespects. Expenses of administra- 

tion were to be paid by the province, and no part of the cost of administration and 
supervision was to be deducted from the maximum amount of $600 set aside for 
subsistence and settlement of each family. Disbursements of funds to the families 

assisted were to be made by the province, which was required to set up an Advisory 

Committee, including representatives of the Dominion Land Settlement Branch, the 
Colonization Branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the Colonization Branch 
of the Canadian National Railways. 

Under this plan, in the period from June 1, 1932, to Sept. 30, 1934, a total of 
3,744 families consisting of 19,635 persons have been settled on farms. Under the 
two plans above described, the total landward movement since October, 1930, has, 
therefore, exceeded 125,000 persons. 


CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


The Definition of ‘‘Production’’.—The term “production” is used here in 
its popular acceptation, 7.e., as including such processes as the growing of crops, 
extraction of minerals, capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical 
wurrent, manufacturing, etc.—in economic phrase, the creation of “form utilities’. 
It does not include various activities which are no less ‘‘productive”’ in a broad 
and strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising 
etc., which add to commodities already worked up into form the further utilities 
of “place’’, ‘‘time’”’ and ‘“‘possession”’, and (b) personal and professional services, 
such as those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with commo- 
dities at all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society—representing, 
‘in economic language, the creation of “service utilities’. 


As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway 
gross earnings in 1932, the latest year for which complete statistics of production 
are available, amounted to $293,390,415, street railway gross earnings to $43,339,381, 
and telephone and telegraph earnings to $70,066,067, all of which, from a broad 
point of view, may be considered as “‘production’”’. It may be further noted that, 
according to the Census of 1931, out of 3,927,591 persons of ten years of age and 
over recorded as gainfully occupied, 306,273 were engaged in transportation ae- 
tivities, 387,315 in trade, 92,317 in finance and 767,705 in service occupations. 
While 81,610 of the latter were engaged in custom and repair work, the value of 
which is included in the survey of production, the value of the ‘‘production” of the 
remaining 1,472,000 gainfully occupied persons in the four occupational groups just 
mentioned would not appear to be included to any extent in the survey of produc- 
tion. Then, on the assumption that 1,472,000 gainfully occupied persons whose 
production is not included in the survey were no less “productive” in the broad 
sense of the term than the remaining 2,455,591* gainfully occupied persons (of whom 
they amounted to, practically 60 p.c.), 60 p.c. should be added to our total net 
production to arrive at an estimate of the grand total value of the “‘production”’ 
of all gainfully occupied Canadians. Since the net value of production of com- 
modities as stated in the survey was $2,105,000,000 in 1932, the grand total money 
value of the productive activities of the gainfully occupied population of Canada 
in the same year may be estimated at 160 p.c. of the above figure or $3,368,000,000 
or say $3,370,000,000 in round figures. 


‘‘Gross”’ and ‘‘Net’’ Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, ‘gross’ and “net”. ‘‘Gross’” production shows the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. “Net’’ 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials consumed in 
the productive process. For purposes of ordinary economic discussion, the net 
figures should be used in preference to the gross, because of the large amount of 
duplication which the latter includes on account of the necessity of making the 
individual items self-contained. The tables show the total values of all commodi- 
ties produced in Canada in the latest years; the values are given as in the producers’ 
hands. 

* This figure includes 169,268 gainfully occupied persons whose industries were not specified but who 


were mainly general labourers and office clerks. The products of the labour of these persons were probably 
mainly included in the survey of production, but here it is assumed that they were all so included. 
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Difficulties in Differentiating between the Branches of Production.— 
There is an increasing demand for a survey of production that will differentiate as 
between the more important branches and at the same time give a purview of the 
whole which will be free from overlapping. This is somewhat difficult to present 
with clearness, in view of the varying definitions that attach to industrial groups 
from different points of view. For example, brick, tile and cement are frequently 
included in ‘mineral production” as being the first finished products of commercial 
value resulting from the productive process; frequently, however, they are regarded 
as “manufactures” in view of the nature of the productive process—either alloca- 
tion being correct according to the point of view. In the summing up, production 
in such industries is regarded as primary production and also as secondary pro- 
duction, but the duplication is eliminated in the grand totals. 


Branches of Production.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing processes. ‘The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing Hes the tables, the following notes are 
appended :— 


Agriculture.—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm dairy 
products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy factories, 
and the butter, etc., made on the farm. 


Foresiry.—Forestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of first. products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and cooper- 
age stock. 


Fur Production.—The item of fur production is limited to the wild-life 
production. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada, it would 
be necessary to add to the wiid-life output the production of pelts on fur farms, 
which is included in the total for ‘agriculture’. 


Mineral Production.—Under mineral production many items are included 
that are also allocated to “manufactures”. Considerable overlapping exists 
as between “mineral production” on the one hand and “manufactures” on 
the other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the 
chief of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral 
production, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is 
ordinarily assigned. 


Total Manufactures.—The figure given for this heading is a comprehensive 
one including the several items listed with the extractive industries above, 
though also frequently regarded as ‘‘manufactures’’, viz., dairy factories, fish- 
canning and curing, sawmills, pulp-mills, shipbuilding and certain mineral 
industries. This duplication is eliminated from the grand totals as listed 
in Table 5. The figures given for total manufactures are inclusive of the value 
of the products of all manufacturing processes closely associated with the 
extractive industries that are frequently included under this heading; hence 
it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an amount obtained by 
adding the values for total manufactures and for the other eight divisions, 
and deducting the duplications as shown in the foot-notes to the respective 
tables. 
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Section 1.—The Leading Branches of Production in 1932. 


The total net value of production, as estimated for 1932 by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, on the basis of statistics compiled by its various branches, was 
$2,104,900,000. This was less than for any year since 1920, when this survey was 
instituted. Decreases from the 1931 level were shown in every branch of production 
except agriculture and the electric power industry and were especially heavy for 
construction, forestry and manufacturing. Farm yields were generally higher than 
in 1982, but the average price of farm products was less than in any year in the two 
preceding decades. The resulting values of farm crops produced in 1932 were less 
than in any year since 1914. 


Manufacturing continued to operate at a comparatively low level of capacity. 
The value added by the manufacturing process showed a decline of over 20 p.c. from 
the 1931 level. 


Total value of production was 16 p.c. less than in 1931, 35 p.c. less than in 1930, 
47 p.c. less than in 1929, 49 p.c. less than in 1928, 46 p.c. less than in 1927 and 42 
p.c. less than in 1926. The physical volume of production did not decline to any- 
thing like the same extent. 


The Main Branches of Production in 1932.—Confining our analysis to 
the net production of commodities, ‘‘net” production signifying the value left in 
the producers’ hands after the elimination of the value of the materials consumed 
in the production process, it is observed that, owing to the conditions of depression 
prevailing in 19382, most of the main branches showed declines from the preceding 
year. The net output of central electric stations, however, showed an improve- 
ment, the value in 1932 being $128,420,000 compared with $122,311,000, an increase 
of 5p.c. Forestry, combining woods operations and the value added by the manu- 
facturing process in the sawmilling and pulp industries, showed a drop of 38-5 p.c., 
while mineral production at $191,228,000 recorded a decline of 16-1 p.c. The 
revenues of the fisheries and of trapping showed declines of 14-9 p.c. and 18-6 p.c., 
respectively. 


Among the branches of secondary production, construction showed the heaviest 
proportional decline of 57-9 p.c. Manufactures was reduced ‘by 20-7 p.c. and 
custom and repair production was down by 19-7 p.c. compared with 1931. 


Relative Importance of the Several Branches of Production.—Owing. 
to the increase in agricultural revenve in 1932, the lead of manufactures over agri- 
culture, which was 173-9 p.c. in 1931, decreased to 107-0 p.c. in 1982. Agricultural 
production in 1932 represented 26-9 p.c. of the net output of all branches, while the 
total value added by the manufacturing processes was 55-6 p.c. of the total net 
production. However, a number of industries listed under manufactures are also 

included in the several extractive industries with which they are associated. Elimi- 
nating this duplication, the output of the manufacturing industries not elsewhere 
included was 43-2 p.c. of the total net production. Mining held third place in 1932 
with a percentage of 9-1. Forestry was in fourth place, with a percentage of 6-3, 
followed by electric power with a percentage of 6-1. The construction group in 
1932 had an output of 4-1 p.c. of the total net production. Repair work, fisheries 
and trapping followed with percentages, in 1932, of 2-7, 1-2 and 0-3, respectively. 

A summary of gross and net value of production is given by industries for the 
years from 1928 to 1932 in Table 1; a detailed itemized statement of the net value of 
production in 1930, 1931 and 1982, is given in Table 2. 
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1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1928-32. 
GROSS VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


Division of Industry. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
IN Sandia 5s: ian. sa 8 9.2.3 1,905, 311,580] 1,729, 821,129] 1,346,363,659] 880,053,884] 818,549,921 
Forestry Fae RM GR CWS. Sole an's oe 473,559,767) 495,592,847} 440,352,351] 288,674,002} 195,025,352 
ae a ae ee 70, 668, 167 70,580, 223 63 , 743,353 39,654,811 33 , 665, 822 
POMOUMEs © icigcs ein F30+s 3a 16, 603 ,827 16,356,447 9,875,955 8,744,962 7,118,021 
A da ESE A ARE a 308,250,712} 352,266,692} 325,184,050} 276,365,319] 228,948,172 
PJOCUIG POWOE. 55 .wee. ox. +. +s 2s 143,692,455} 157,499,385) 164,833,913) 163,321,565) 171,630,682 


Totals, Primary Production.| 2,918,086, 508] 2,822,116, 723] 2,350,353, 281) 1,656,814,543| 1,454,937,970 


Construction..... Paha gees «Des 488, 378, 000 594, 144, 825 456,995,000 315,482,000 132,872,400 
Custom and repair?....: lS Ae 129,085,000 143,877,000 123,000,000 97,000,000 78,000,000 
Manutactures?...... 00. 05....005 3, 769,850,364] 4,063, 987,279] 3,428,970, 628] 2,698,461,862} 2, 126,194,555 
Totals, Secondary Production] 4,387,313,364] 4,802,009, 104] 4,008,965, 628] 3,110,943,862| 2,337,066, 955 
Grand Totals............... 6,574, 619,365) 6,846,171,400| 5,601,880,583) 4,157, 733,325] 3,366,510, 562 


NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


P.c. of 
rida Net value 
Division of Industry 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. of Pro- 
duction, 
1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
Agriculture......... 1,501,271, 463) 1,034, 129,824 758,791, 743 538, 192, 000 565,417,704 26-86 
MUORESENY «5 occ feluiele aleke 323,654, 008 337,649,078 303,145, 169 200, 650, 269 133,401, 946 6-34 
PRSIOTIOS =. sda (a2 55,050,973 53,518,521 47,804,216 30,517,306 25,957, 109 1-23 
Trapping....... SES 16, 603, 827 16,356, 447 9,875,955 8,744,962 7,118,021 0-34 
Waning 42560. eke oes 274 , 989,487 310,850,246} 279,873,578 228,029,018 191,228,225 9-08 
Electric power...... 112,326, 819 122,883,446 126,038, 145 122,310, 730 128, 420, 233 6-10 
Totals, Primary 
Production...... 2,283,896,577| 1,875,387,562| 1,525,528, 806) 1,128,444,285) 1,051,543, 238 49-95 
Construction........ 319,164,000} 386,709,398] 297,046,750) 205,063,300 86,367,060 4-10 
Custom and repair?. 82,482,000 99,618, 000 85,200, C00 71,000, 000 57,000, 000 2-71 
Manufactures?....... 1,819, 046,025] 1,997,350,365| 1,761,986, 726] 1,474,581,851| 1,170,225, 872 55-604 
Totals, Secondary 


Production...... 2,220, 692,025] 2,483,677, 763] 2,144, 233,476) 1,750,645,151| 1,313,592, 932 62-414 


Grand Totals....| 4,122,509,882| 3,946,609, 211) 3,216,746,735| 2,500,203, 902| 2,104,908, 301 100-00 


1The gross value of agricultural production here exceeds that given in Chapter VIII, Agricultural 
Statisties of this edition of the Year Book, by the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and 
cream. 


2 Statistics of custom and repair industries were not collected after 1922, and the totals for that year 
were repeated in 1923 and 1924. The totals for 1926 to 1932 were estimated according to the percentage 
change in the data for manufacturing. 


3 The item ‘‘manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp-mills, fish-canning and-curing, 
shipbuilding, electric power and certain mineral industries also included under other headings. This 
duplication, amounting in 1928 to a gross of $730,780,507 and a net of $382,078,720, in 1929 to a gross of 
$777,954,427 and a net of $412,456,114, in 1930 to a gross of $757,438,326 and a net of $453,015,547, in 1931 to 
a gross of $610,025,080 and a net of $378,885,534, and in 1932 to a gross of $425,494,363 and a net of $260,227,869, 
is eliminated from the grand totals. 

4 The proportion of manufactures, freed from all duplication (as explained in note 3) to the grand total 
of net production was 43:24 p.c., and, under like conditions, the proportion of all secondary production to 
the grand total of net production was 50-05 p.c. 
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2.—Detailed Itemized Statement of the Net Values of Production in Canada during 
1930, 1931 and 1932. 


Net Production. 


Classification. pg pe —— 
1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION. 

Totals, 2A ericultural Produchiwonie, aces numer te te 758,791,743] 538,192,000} 565,417,704 
Forestry— 

WogS8 and IDOlte ceca ck esietre trie eta Ay ne ee. sae 75,563,041 82,889, 204 18,029, 759 
PUD WOOGL Sten Ree hoee oe Ree ices crisis cscbseke nae eteraie oie Se 67,529,612 51,973,243 30, 627, 632 
UATLWAY, CIOS Janae Lee ns chicioe recto eters cae asians Wren aete oe 5, 038, 899 4,144,169 1,353, 664 
Allfother forest proaucuse se tev acs sateca deine oie iors omer aee 58,721,942 52,117,314 42,095,197 

Totals; Horestry Operauionss..o aces e ces ee oe ee 206, 853 , 494 141, 123,930 92,106,252 
Da Ward PLOGUCES weigecs. cleat areke eackenr so tears doen ae 48, 186,223 25,390, 219 15,101,071 
‘Pulp-milliproductstemct tice ae eee te eres 48,105, 452 34, 136, 120 26,194, 623 

Totals Milline Operations 4. c=. ese. scr oo eaes oe ote 96,291,675 59,526,339 41,295, 694 

Totals, Horestry Erogucuion..) =. dec. teen ee ene 303,145,169] 200,650,269 133, 401, 946 
Fisheries— 

Bish-soldiireshabytishormicnisai nea creenenrevenisererrieerest 13, 823,526 9,245,309 7,351,920 
Sales to canning and curing establishments............... 15,939, 137 9, 137,505 7,708, 713 
Fish domestically cured... \...nccanteeaea ae se ie eden 1,007,382 2,445, 104 1,921,064 
Fish-canning and curing establishments (values added)... 17,034,171 9,689,388 8,975,412 

Totals, Hisheries: Production: . sc... sea ene 47,804,216 30,517,306 25,957,109 

Trapping— 
Fur production (wald liie)seeetcss case occas ss saiese 9,875,955 8, 744,962 7,118,021 
Mineral Production— : 
Smelting St tees heme come eater ee ee mente 55,635, 664 50, 229,454 38, 722, 129 
Othe? metallicsenc isan cee are ee ie er yaa 87, 108, 100 68, 294,985 73,319, 634 
HILT) SRR eNOS Sy ik Sie, Rear. Tim Wie Ea ii A, MOEN CRRA 68, 184,485 54,453, 143 49,047,342 
Saltinks cn Sas 00h te ree, ipl aie ei a oa aes CATE “a 1,694,631 1,904, 149 1,947,551 
Other'nonsmetallics fee shores cette eee esti eee ee 13,523, 233 8,988,992 5, 793, 286 
Clay products. (ee esc es cer eee 10,593,678 7,841, 288 3,650, 218 
Comentir er c28 i do detcac tere «ne Ente tere net fehie ae 17, 713,067 15,826, 243 6,930, 721 
WB 5011: fetes Ach ne SINGER coh te thdeig re OMRNRE aces bahia RAMONE © A ie twat d 4,038,698 2,764,415 2,394,537 
Otherstricturalmateriaise ot cect eee ace ee 21,382, 122 17, 726,349 9,422,807 

Lotals, Mineralsbroductione. vast eseeie ss see eee 279,873,578] 228,029,018} 191,228,225 
Blectrielightvand power. -ss.c cece eee eee. 126,038,145} 122,310,730} 128,420,233 

Totals, Primary Production............0cssccecceves 1,525,528, 806) 1,128,444, 285] 1,051,543, 238 

SECONDARY PRODUCTION. 

Totalsy Construcvionwetecsc sc ctas ce eee torent 297,046,750] 205,063,300 86,367,060 
Customand' repair. fee ccer ecce ce ae Lr ra eee 85,200, 000 71,000, 000 57,000,000 
Manufactures— 

Veretableproductsic:.cttot tees chee e ce eee heen 314,513,326] 274,474,901} 211,600,763 
(A nimalsproductsiien ais ince ae teen ta en e eeee 132,212,467] 106,059,948 95,623, 235 
MM GXEU OS ao ceotevlare ofons ka taies ess aN Teeter Ee 177,250.868] 163,967,295 144,942,998 
Wood and paper iy tec ee ee, ee Pe eee 368,350,618} 291,858,015} 227,251,810 
Aron Bnd stestls-:) hase. SE SUES. Be eee See 288,032,111) 203,970,382] 123,542,436 
INON-[ELTOUS  MetASeecs cove sec concen ee oe eee 138, 720,310 116,519,624 84,176,377 
Non-métallicuminerals.: . 26s ntnasbesenct ee ao ee 109,606,153} 102,486,140 73,407,459 
Chemitcalaed: y2 demo cce. Ortostncnt tiers come Reet 07 RE Oe A 71,804,599 64,745,355 60,002,845 
Miscellaneous, including central electric stations.......... 161,496,274} 150,500,191] 149,677,949 
Lotais, Wanulacullesee. cc... cx. soot, chi cesin eh ascend 1, 761,986,726] 1,474,581,851] 1, 170,225,872 
Lotals; secouGary seroduction jn. sce a oe eemioie 2,144,233,476! 1,750,645, 151] 1,313,592,932 
Grand? Totals soc ne cc ote ee 35216, 746,735] 2,500, 203,902) 2,104,908, 301 


1 This item is exclusive of duplication involved in purchases of power by reporting companies. 
2 For footnote 2 see foot of p. 235. ; 
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Section 2.—The Provincial Distribution of Production. 


The trend of net production has exhibited considerable variation. In Prince 
Edward Island there was a decline from 1920 to 1922, followed by substantial 
recovery until the high point of 1926 was reached, with an almost steady decline to 
the low point of 1932. In Nova Scotia there was a decline from the high point of 
1920 until 1925, a marked increase in 1926, then through a slight decline to the 
highest point reached since 1920, in 1928, then a gradual falling-off to the low point 
of 1932. In New Brunswick the highest point was reached in 1920, the next highest 
in 1926 and the low in 1932, the trend of production in this province being almost 
level from 1925 to 1930. 


In Quebec the decline in 1921 was very severe. During the subsequent period 
the chief features were a substantial gain in 1923, a minor recession in 1924, and a 
marked recovery in 1925, continued until 1929, when a high point of $1,050,000,000 
was reached. From then to 1932 the decline was rapid, the 1932 production of 
$558,000,000 being a decrease of nearly 19 p.c. under the 1981 figure. The trend in 
Ontario was almost parallel, the 1932 production of $885,000,000 being 18 p.c. under 
that of the previous year. 


In Manitoba the course of production was most uneven from 1920 to 1926, 
when for the next two years an increase was registered, culminating in the high of 
1928, when goods to the value of $235,000,000 were produced. Since that time the 
decline has been rapid, reaching the low value of $100,000,000 in 1932, this pro- 
duction being 11 p. c. under that of 1931. Saskatchewan exceeded the 1920 pro- 
duction in 1922, 1925 to 1928, when the high point was reached, then registered 
sharp declines from 1929 to 1931 and in 1932 showed an increase of 42 p.c. over the 
‘low point reached in the previous year. The trend in Alberta has not been exactly 
parallel with that of Saskatchewan, the high point in this province having been 
reached in 1927, since when a steady decline has occurred, culminating in the low 
values shown in 1932, when the decline was, however, less than 5 p.c. under the 
preceding year. 

In British Columbia steady increases were registered from 1922 to 1929, with 
a rapid decline until 1932, when a decline was shown of 23 p.c. under the previous 
year. 


The values of gross and net production are given by provinces for the years 
1928 to 1932 in Table 3. 


2The item “total manufactures’ on page 234 includes the following industries, also shown under 
other heads, the amount of the duplication being deducted from the grand totals:— 


Net Production. 


Classification. ee 
1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ 

MO EVER ACU STA SEMI ote eg A pret hia Sach Giese, s/opaptaWioiae sie. Linh 43,541,731 34,926, 701 30, 446, 292 
Reeuvnrard nesta) ulpy-titis) ss, Pec eh ae die catches sy clctale. Poloto tos a ve 181,868,214] - 136,176,495 41,295, 694 
enh -Casnine ANG CUTLINE) <s.0,c.ci6 ies issn s ENED 6s sisruaiulleresiae 11,891,819 6,906,059 6,420, 494 
MINGPAL TRE USETICS, 25 oR Kis ital cise chalet ees Die wetter see 89,675, 638 78,565,549 53,645, 156 
BET SOPOT OL Sat tga chads falc cietnns Bas ree ofl, waa Ss 126,038,145) 122,310,730] 128,420,233 
AMA EN OS: i gee ae Wepre Beer eee he errr ear eet 453,015,547| 378,885,534] 260,227,869 


Totals, Manufactures (duplications eliminated)............... 1,308,971,179| 1,095,696,317} 909,998,003 
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SSS SS ee 
3.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1928-32. 
GROSS VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


Province. 1928. 1929. 1930. » neat. 1932. 

dd ai alingh . $ $ : $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 28,925,960/ 32,807,542) ™ 25,436,519} 17,278,144] 15, 943,467 
Neqnteatin cs. i cites 204'211'630|  199/016,575| 7 174,266,197| 136,853,405 102,795,156 
Nevebrundwicko-.. soc2e.4 oe. 132,957,699} 141,493,983] — 127,022,481} 100,055,694] 84,667,778 
oS STS SOE ECE 1,612, 448,740] 1,770,707,067| 1,500,303.451| 1,142,897,391| 919,858,072 
ONCATIO wee cer ate cee eer 2,813,092,274] 2,999,318,714| 2,450,173,078} 1,832,254,080) 1,459,572, 816 
Manttobaiaicsdacsschecten stares stein 355,009, 130 342,731,190 273,174,256 199,685,515 164,911,278 
Saskatchewan -satecciere terete 502,850, 308 432,316,508 296,156, 731. 173 , 336, 852 172,862,819 
xiperta Lenpdedioe aeee. ao 439.513.402| 409,642,138} 329,898,695] 255,519,947| 214.177,072 
British Colum biainn. sa: eeacian 480, 127,529 512,628,119 420,984,045 295,592,071 228, 538, 264 
Vukin. fe 5'482,693| 5,509,504) 4,465,130] 4,260,226] 3, 183840 

Canada ee 6,574,619, 365| 6,846,171,400| 5,601,880, 583| 4,157, 733,325| 3,366,510, 562 


ci eR PE A A SE TR a ee 


NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 
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Percent- 

age of 

Province. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. Bre 
Value 

in 1932. 

$ $ $ $ $ p.c 

P. E. Island........ 23,128,829} 23,452,390] 16,635,118) 11,924,262] 10, 264, 666 0-49 
Nova Scotia........ 144,272'367| 129,380,194| 114,402,720]  94,507,795| 70,917,559 3.37 
New Brunswick.....| 85,364,983} 87,382,143] 78,772,589]  64,307,571| 54,063,723 9.57 
Guebee, ion 979,666,796] 1,049,515,828|  892,076,349| 686,817,209] 557,659,317; 26-49 
Ontario.........0.5- 1,572,835,443| 1,658,395, 781 1,380,458,865| 1,083,600,274| 884,801,710] 42-04 
Manitoba........... 235,182,568] 185,231,376] 142,170,104| | 113,396.393| 100,453. 108 4-77 
Saskatchewan....... 413,825,134| 238,781,959] 134,134,319] 82,691,410] 117,858,748 5-60 
NMbenta fe, glee. 341/413,575| 237,493,962| 184,659,449) 164,947,717} 157,015,824 7-46 
British Columbia...| 3215354,242/ 331,466,014] 268,972,091] 193,751,045] 148, 689, 806 7.06 
Wikonoy: wea 5,465,945] 5,509,564] 4,465,130] 4,260,226] 3, 183840 0-15 
Canada........ 4, 122,509,882) 3,946,609, 211) 3,216,746, 735| 2,500,203,902| 2,104,908,301| 100-00 


Relative Production in Different Provinces, 1932.—It will be seen. from 
Table 3 that Ontario and Quebec held first and second places among the provinces 
in the net value of production in 1932. The percentage of production of each of 
these provinces to the total was lower than in 1931, when the net output in the 
two provinces represented 43-3 p.c. and 27-5 p.c. of the totals respectively. Third 
place in 1932 goes to Alberta with 7:5 p.c. of the total, while British Columbia, with 
7-8 p.c., held third place in 1931. British Columbia and Saskatchewan are fourth 
and fifth respectively, replacing Alberta and Manitoba from these positions as in 
1931. In 1932 Manitoba was in sixth place, followed by Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island-in the order named. uz 


Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in each 
Province, 1932. 


The Maritime Provinces.—Production in Nova Scotia in 1932 was princi- 
pally in the manufacturing, mining, agricultural and forestry industries, which 
were accountable for 38-7 p.c., 22-9 p.c., 18-6 p.c., and 10-5 p.c., respectively, of 
the net value of output of the province; the contribution of manufactures, aside from 
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processes carried on in connection with the extractive industries, was 26-3 p.c. 
In New Brunswick manufacturing also took first place as a producer of new wealth, 
the proportion being 49-4 p.c. Agriculture was second with 24-7 p.c. and forestry 
third. If the manufacturing group be limited to exclude processes carried on in 
connection with the extractive industries, it still ranked as the premier industry, 
with 33-0 p.c. Agriculture, including fur farming, contributed 65-3 p.c. of the net 
output of Prince Edward Island. In the Maritime Provinces as a whole, the value 
of production was 31 p.c. less than in the preceding year. The generation of electrical 
energy industry alone showed a gain for 1932. 


Quebec.—The value of product derived from manufactures in Quebec was 
greater than that from any other industry. Manufactures, aside from the output of 
establishments associated with the extractive industries, contributed 52-2 p.c., 
while the net output of the entire manufacturing division, referred to the same base, 
was 67-5 p.¢. Agriculture with 17-4 p.c., forestry with 9-0 p.c., and the generation 
of electrical energy with 8-0 p.c., Pestimiod second, third and foncili places. The 
increases over 1931 in trapping and. in the generation of electrical energy were 23-9 
p.c. and 6-6 p.c., respectively. 


Ontario.—The net value of production from the manufactures of Ontario, 
when stripped of all duplication, was $473,000,000 or 53-4 p.c. of the total, com- 
pared with $185,000,000 or 20-9 p.c. from agriculture. Mining held third place with 
9-7 p.c. of the total, and electric power followed with 5-7 p.c. The forestry output 
was 3-6 p.c. of the net production of the province. Decreases from 1931 were 
shown in all the main divisions of production except the generation of electrical 
energy. The net output of manufactures decreased by $146,800,000, while agri- 
culture showed a decline of $10,700,000 or 5-5 p.c. Except in forestry, fisheries, 
trapping and construction Ontario led the other provinces in the productiveness of 
the main branches of industry. The province yielded precedence in forestry opera- 
tions, trapping and construction to Quebec alone, while British Columbia, Nova_ 
Scotia and New Brunswick obtained a greater income than Ontario did from fisheries. 
About 48-5 p.c. of the net manufacturing output of the country was contributed by 
Ontario and 32-7 p.c. of the agricultural income was derived from the same province. 


The Prairie Provinces.—About 77-8 p.c. of the output of Saskatchewan 
was obtained from farming, which industry was also a predominant producer of new 
wealth in Manitoba and Alberta, the proportions being 36-2 p.c. and 63-4 p.c., 
respectively. Mineral production, chiefly coal mining, held second place in Alberta 
with an output of 13-5 p.c. of the provincial total. Manufacturing was first in 
importance in Manitoba, representing 36-1 p.c. of the value of the net output. 
Saskatchewan was the only province in the Dominion to show an increase in total 
net value of production, agriculture showing a betterment of $47,401,000 or 107 p.c. 
over 1931. In Manitoba, agriculture and trapping showed gains in 1932 over the 
preceding year. The agricultural and electric power industries of Saskatchewan 
showed gains in 1932, and the net revenue from agriculture and the electric power 
industry of Alberta was somewhat greater. 


British Columbia.—The net production trom manufacturing in British 
Columbia during 1932 was about $75,000,000, but almost half of this amount 
was derived from manufacturing processes closely associated with the primary 
industries, especially logging and fishing. ‘The remainder, $41,791,000, was 28-1 
p.c. of the net output of the province. Aside from manufacturing, mining consti- 
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tuted the chief source of new wealth, about 18-4 p.c. of the total net output of the 
province being contributed by the mines. Forestry and farming followed in order, 
with percentages of 17-2 and 15-4 respectively. 


Details showing the gross and net values of production, by industries, in the 
various provinces in 1932, together with percentages, are given in Tables 4 and 5. 


Tables 4A and 5A give the same information for the year 1931. 


4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 


Nore.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 
GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Prince 


Nova New . 
Industry. Genk: Baotie: Brinswitke Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Agricul tunes owen eee 10,611,218 21,310, 776 21,918,389} . 150,677,656) 272,658,205 
MOrestry.s. crea ee one 613 , 868 9,438,524 15,592,410} , 75.321, 993 47,162,119 
Hisheries sect cada en crys 1,476,926 9,162,939 Bawa Loy cot) 2,082,480 2,147,990 
TREADDINE Meith oe ei —1,205 206, 452 76,555] 1,756,316 1,355,515 
Mining... ben 5. Bhs etc tokios ~ 16,201,279 2,223,505 45,630, 609 95,839,655 
Bleetri¢ power: ..... 20.0. o..0s< 275,149 5, 292,749 4,148,199 50,954,121 78,571,217 
Construction’. 230 ei 1,071,800 4,009, 500 4,258,200 52,525,300 49,291,800 
Custom and repair............. 185,000 2,265,000 1,139, 000 15,395,000 32,394,000 
Manufactures!................. 3,566, 968 50,351, 054 47,472,393] 668,417,093] 1,028,397, 654 
TOtalsSsccnsies eee 15,943,467) 102,795,156 84,667,778; 919,858,072] 1,459,572, 816 
Industry. Manitoba. poe Alberta. eee Yukon. 
$ $ $ 3 $ 
Mericulturess5.6 ees tae 53,560,218] 128,107,011) 126,441,517 33, 264,931 - 
Forestry soiree ok See 2,146,342 2,075,194 3,573, 656 39,101,246 : - 
Fisheriésiey.s29 tuieccte ee 1,204,892 186,174 153, 789 13,513, 789 20,060 
rapping cemmeeeeeter meee 530,398 916,476 626, 262 492,839 1,158, 4132 
Mining she cd rite mee ere 11,243,411 1,681, 728 21,183,312 32,939,306 2,005,367 
Electric pOWweLscenciemencie ee 7,966, 196 - §,312,511 5,528,340 13,582,200 - 
Constructions. ee 4,503,500 2,705, 200 5,948, 200 8,558,900 = 
Custom and repair............. 7,920,000 5,627,000 6,379,000 6, 696, 000 - 
Manufacturestsas....Sandigo sees 96,056, 029 36, 101,516 55,293,832] 140,538,016 - 
Totalsisiise eae 164,911,278) 172,862,819} 214,177,072] 228,538,264 3,183,840 
NET PRODUCTION. 
Ind Fdusei | Novas New Queb ) 
ndustry. war ova Scotia. . uebec. ntario. 
Tland: Brunswick. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AgriculturG sees. oss. eres 6, 700,063 13,177,339 13,375,055 96,854,742] 184,958,049 
Horestry..< eee ed eee 554,213 7,420,956 10,388, 189 50, 234, 743 32,187,981 
Mishortess.. ose eee 988,919 6,557, 943 2,972, 682 1,815,544 2,147,990 
Trappin@anaeei we oe —1,205 206, 452 76,555 1,756,316 1,355,515 
Mining 9 ee ie ee eee a 16,201,279 2,223,505 25, 638, 466 85,910,030 
Hlectri@powereasssemeeete 274,555 4,356,412 3,340, 257 44,720,404 49,952,973 
Constructions eer eee 696, 670 2,606,175 2,767,830 34,141,445 32,039,670 
Custom and repair............- 159,000 1,767,000 1,105,000 11, 142,000 23,511,000 
Manufactures!) 0 oe 1,617,930 27,430,624 26,695,743) 376,213,941 568, 486, 655 
Totalsicrcis coneot daes:s 10, 264, 666 70,917,559 54,063,723) 557,659,317] 884,801,710 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 239. 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 
1932—concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION—conceluded. 


Industry. Manitoba. pice Alberta. ie 2a Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

BRETIOUI ENON stn ciclo ts acosaa oo. oe 36,314, 987 91,668,357 99,530, 146 22,838,966 ~ 
PERSP SUL oo) bier coc corinne 9 aay 1,869,523 1,958, 704 3,153, 747 25, 633, 890 - 
LAD ELERE Te 1S ity iat pl ina 1,204, 892 186,174 153, 789 9,909, 116 20,060 
RPI Soc cckls bi cin ss nee 6 dace 530,398 916,476 . 626,262 492, 839 1,158, 4132 
i DEC 2 ES ba ee ee 9,058,365 1,681, 728 21,183,312 2, o20e1 13 2,005,367 
MBOUTIC DOWEEias sk sc. ca ss ove 6,534,141 4,478,110 4,681,024 10,082,357 - 
@Wonstruction.; 250... 5.5 sce ask 2,927,275 1,758,380 3,866,330 5, 563 , 285 - 
Custom and repair............. 5, 747,000 3,998, 000 4,519,000 5,052,000 - 
Manutactures! 95 nc sto oe 50, 464, 930 17,886,961 26,851, 640 74,577,448 - 

Totals Pie epionnaecs oe Gatos. 100,452,108} 117,858,748] 157,015,824) 148,689,806 3,183,840 


iThe figures for ‘‘manufactures’’ involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the 
totals for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries which 
may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. Shipbuilding for example was included under 
both ‘‘construction’”’ and ‘‘manufacturing’’ up to 1929 (see footnote 1, Table 2). The following statement 
gives the amount of the duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $2,033,757, net $682,884; 
Nova Scotia, gross $23,389,351, net $12,685,024; New Brunswick, gross $28,782,642, net $14,644,759; Quebec, 
gross $249,818,705, net $156,702, 888; Ontario, gross $271,025,350, net $168,069,656; Manitoba, gross $23,261,637, 
net $15,171,161; Saskatchewan, gross $13,164,558, net $8,264,795; Alberta, gross $15,577,403, net $9,714,617; 
British Columbia, gross $130,384,923, net $67,079,763. 

2Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


4A.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 


931, 
Nore.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 
GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Prince 
Nova New i 
. Industry. pov Gerrit 4 Reaanwrele: Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

NP TIOULLUTO! or aoe ees 12,169,845 26,657, 622 24,142,639 166,971,907 303,591,217 
HLGrESlr Veet ee ee 623,057 12,735,640) 22,352,548 102, 562,537 75,409, 669 
HIS HORIOS en oe yi. esoic heck 1,605, 839 11,302,090 5,320, 206 2,194,389 2,477,131 
ODT AN eect hans.) Chae , 283 231,138 111,992 1,417; 523 1,799, 182 
PINOUT NS ate te aP loc, cd - 21,080,746 2,176,910 55,643,910 115,314,954 
OCLEIG DOWEL sc..20 «-.- sivieeees 82 270, 981 4,856,319 3,694, 966 47,980,200 73,498,076 
CONSSLUCHIOIN Bole recs oS. 186,800 6, 923,900 9,756, 700 106,125,700 125,452,300 
Custom and repair............. 215,000 3,191,000 1,326,000 18,410,000 41,210,000 
INANE ACUUILOSE. cc... oa cece ss cists 4,136,576 70,679,503 55,209,818] 849,154,353) 1,312,400, 828 

PRetaise ee es 17,278,144) 186,853,405} 100,055,694) 1,142,897,391| 1,832,254, 080 

Industry. Manitoba. oes Alberta. C pritieh Yukon 
$ $ $ $ $ 

PAPO SCUN MEATS ¢ hoo SE i 5: 6:5» 5.0 Sich 55,893,510 111,014,350 142,277,214] 37,335, 580 ~ 
ROL OSU EY not Fhe i ies d. sates Gas 6,025,681 4,933 , 204 S100, 081 58, 293,360 - 
LINE CS Pe Cae Re es 1,241,575 317,963 153 , 897 15,012,171 29,550 
MOD PRE 5c Dec A wi vv pa scopes thc 527,063 1,033,294 950,989 586, 169 - 2,085,329? 
Eee Oe oy ae ee a 11,745,863 1,931,880 23,580, 727 42,744,982 2,145,347 
HNGEIIG POWET..Giiedss <<.» oie «arte 8,004,174 5,290,322 5,571,019 14,155,508 - 
MM ONSETICHIONS 26.20 G56Ra. << dine aed 13,797,800 9,200,000 14,334, 700 29,704,100 - 
Custom and repair............. 9,764,000 6,880,000 7,756,000 8,248,000 ~ 
Wianntactures!)on.ckhs...... ae 118,540,865 44,265,151 68,367,411 175, 707,357 ~ 

TaTTLIES ec cn be at ea 198,685,515 173, 336, 852 255,519,947 295,592,071 4, 260, 226 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 240. 
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4A.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 
1931—concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION. 


Prince 


Nova New F 
Industry. oe Sistin. Beanawicke Quebec. Ontario. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Agricultures.. samen tei e 8,685,000 18,925,000 16,693,000} 106,669,000) 195,646,000 
HOrestry es. oeaken Tee 555,903 9,774,909 15,342,558 67,454, 669 53,349,465 
IBSHGETGS 4 vt speeches oe 1,078,901 7,986, 711 4,169,811 1,952,894 2,477,131 
EERD DILDO ach. ccoaeeee cee Meee we 2,283 231,138 111,992 1,417,523 1,799,182 
Mining ss. 3205 aeecerae one. eee - 21,080,746 2,176,910 35,696, 563 96,113,235 
Wlectric POWeCr een cee ee ee 270,445 3,954, 158 2,931,097 42,010, 665 46,542, 982 
Constructions cr eae eee 121,420 4,500,535 6,341, 855 68,981, 705 81,543,995 
Custom and repair............. 157,000 2,463, 000 1,250,000 14,610,000 28,160,000 
Manutacturests (2. pon. ance 1,787,209 31,091,200 29,577,962 480,110,221 714,521,036 

PotalSac fot kn oak 11,924, 262 94,597, 795 64,307,571) 686,817,209) 1,083, 600,274 
é Saskat- British 
Industry. Manitoba. chewan. Alberta. Columbia. Yukon. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Aericulture: Sereda senas aoe 28, 201,000 44,267,000 91,778,000 27,328,000 - 
OLGStry, Se oe tear cate ie ree 4,972,866 4,787,054 5,362,416 39,050,429 = 
ERTS OTIOSEe MENS ths, ch di cpensckv oe eee 1,241,575 317,963 153,897 11,108,873 29,550 
Dray pine wien: i 5 heres cere costars 527,063 1,033,294 950,989 586, 169 2,085 , 3292 
Miro PA ch oh ctearcrere ce 9,965,854 1,931,880 23,580,727 35,337,756 2,145,347 
Pilectriepowere. 2. aden 6,778,905 4,454,617 4,674,857 10,693,004 - 
Construction: fee. sane eee 8,968,570 5,980,000 93172555 19,307,665 ~ 
Custom and repair............. 7,375,000 4,958,000 5,549,000 6,478,000 - 
Manufacturests.on.cc.ss aoe eee 63,391,473 21,724,533 So lezae 93,800, 922 - 

Totalsares) oe eee 113,396,393 82,691,410} 164,947,717) 198,751,045 4,260, 226 


1The figures for ‘‘manufactures’”’ involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the 
totals for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries which 
may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. Shipbuilding for example was included under 
both ‘‘construction’’ and ‘‘manufacturing’’ up to 1929 (see footnote 1, Table 2). The following statement 
gives the amount of the duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $2,033,757, net $682,844; 
Nova Scotia, gross $23,389,351, net $12,685,024; New Brunswick, gross $28,782,642, net $14,644,759; Quebec, 
gross $249,818,705, net $156,702,888; Ontario, gross $271,025,350, net $168,069,656; Manitoba, gross $23,261,637, 
net $15,171,161; Saskatchewan, gross $13,164,558, net $8,264, 795; Alberta, gross $15,577,403, net $9,714,617; 
British Columbia, gross $130,384,923, net $67,079,763. 

2Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production of each Province, 1932. 


Industry eee Nova New Quebec. | Ontari 
: Island. Scotia. | Brunswick. ene’. DEBEIC: 
p.c p.c ike p.c p.c 

Acorioulitune cone. <ctoaee.c aoe cee ware 65-27 18-58 24-74 17-37 20-90 
Forestry Cs ORES ions rene 5-40 10-46 19-21 9-01 3°64 
Fisheries iets diss, UOMO Rtas is ss si Seach Pe 9-63 9-25 5-50 0-33 0-24 
EL PADDADE 523.525 '<'c OPA Ae Ne oye: 2 Paro rete - 0-29 0-14 0-31 0-15 
INET rose acc te cies Reeic s+ sere eee ~ 22-85 4-11 4-60 9-71 
WAGES PO We? FOF, Aris» 3.5 00). ema Wlerlens\. 2°67 6-14 6-18 8-02 5-65 
Construction <. see Ei ake oc. ctrkaceere ons. 6-79 3°67 5-12 6-12 3:62 
Custom andi repair feos. conte ce ee 1:55 2-49 2-04 2-00 2-66 
Manufactures; neess fies. ters > 0 ete os. aaron 8-69 26-27 32-96 52-24 53°43 
Totals Ae. Se tek sone oe ee 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 15-76 38-68 49-38 67-46 64-25 
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5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production of each Province, 1932—concluded. 


° Saskat- British 
Industry. Manitoba. ehocar Alberta. Coluinbia. Yukon. | Canada. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
PRETIGIIUULOTS® lest c Ue na etn ole URS voles 36-16 77-78 63-39 15-36 - 26-86 
BUDE ORUIVC cctetend wth a pled Finn. «iste nibie wero amn 1-86 1-66 2-01 17-24 - 6-34 
UMTS Rg ES) Sct SA SES One ee ees 1-20 0-16 0-10 6-66 0-63 1-23 
MRDDINETE Pee eke eMac one 6 eae ka sas 0-53 0-78 0-40 0-33 36-381 0-34 
ING MITT WO Oh, aie. Meee eid hse s 4's és: 9-02 1-43 13-49 18-38 62-99 9-08 
IOOLTIG POWGES coe cae se Comics eee ok oe ks 6-50 3°80 2-98 6-78 - 6-10 
RS GTISBTUGEION NET acl ote vo ciate okt Coser a oes 2-91 1-49 2-46 3°74 - 4-10 
OUetOM BDGMONAIL, ve oon cehiesen cos carsales 5-72 3-39 2-88 3-40 ~ 2-71 
ME AMULACHUT OS LOIS. wiles cle neat s oncseuia te s%. 36-10 9-51 12-29 28-11 ~ 43-24 
URIS SES. che ees oh epee ta 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


eee ee eS ee ee 


Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production)... Z 50-24 15-18 17-10 50-16 - 55-60 


1Jncludes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


5A.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production of each Province, 1931. 


Prince 
Nova New : 
Industry. sia Recta t Bvinewinik Quebec. Ontario. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

PROPUCULIEUEOMS: Sites oe soot S oic ko eiaieinve'e 6 e's 72°83 20-02 25-96 15-53 18-05 
PEGE Gara ec clei al aes ooo Wao dlevsraaralste pes 4-66 10-34 23-86 9-82 4-92 
MISMOMIGH.. Saati sdeians boas bee buh os 9-05 8-45 6-48 0-28 0-23 
EAST OS Res SRS SS Oe aes I ae 0-02 0-24 0-17 0-21 0-17 
REC Sere eM cretesiave fale t so hs vasiclee es sis ees - 22-32 3°39 5-20 8-87 
HEIGELEICHPOWEL daets, fceielcleicield Slelele oe) ola Liciesels 2:27 4-18 4°56 6-12 4-30 
RS RSETIICLIOM an. gers ines eccieoslise nas 1-02 4-76 9-86 10-04 7-53 
@ustom and repair. Ao): . aces soos te 1-32 2-61 1-94 2-13 2-60 
IE ANIACLUTOS IN OB. 0c.c-0cl Coes aesccces 8-83 27-08 23°78 50-67 53-33 
DORIS RY. pre sa ah aT okte i diat Blas 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to ; 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 14-99 39-56 45-99 69-90 65-94 
Industry. _ Manitoba. petals Alberta. ee Yukon. Canada. 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
PPA CULLNTOs aaah es adks esa 5% 24-87 53-53 55-64 14-10 - 21-53 
LEU ROS; Hi eS A ee, 4-39 5-79 3°25 20-16 - 8-03 
Pateata OPICB cetaceans Chea oss 6 os 1-09 0-38 0-09 5-73 0-69 1-22 
EA DING coke. gee Fras oes bas 0:46 1-25 0-58 0-30 48-951 0°35 
LES BC atlas Sayles, ee 8-79 2-34 14-30 18-24 50-36 9-12 
HAGCLTIC DOWEL >. 2.6 oe .sie.cee.s.00- 5-98 5-39 2-83 5-52 - 4-89 
IONISETUCUION Cc cack ccc. sss 7-91 7-23 5-65 9-97 - 8-20 
Custom and repair.......... 6-50 6-00 3-36 3°34 ~ 2-84 
Manufactures, n.e.s.......... 40-01 18-09 14-30 22-64 - 43 -82 
4 1 Papa a a 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Totals, Manufactures (Per- 
centages to Grand Totals 

of Net Production)....... 55-90 26-27 19-57 48-41 - 58-98 


. 1Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single industry 
of the Canadian people, employing, in 1931, 28-7 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied 
population and 33-9 p.c. or over one-third of the gainfully occupied males. In 
addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian manufactures, and its 
products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very large percentage of Canadian 
exports. For a statement of the occupied and the available agricultural lands in 
Canada, see p. 39 of this volume. 


This chapter of the present volume contains a statement of current govern- 
mental activities in connection with agriculture, including those of the Dominion 
and Provincial Experimental Stations. This is followed by statistics of agriculture, 
including agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, farm live stock and poultry, 
dairying, fur farming, fruit, special crops, farm labour and wages, prices, miscel- 
laneous, and, since Canadian exports of agricultural commodities are sold in the 
world market, a review of world statistics of agriculture, compiled from the publica- 
tions of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained, on pp. 186-191, an article on the 
“Development of Agriculture in Canada”’, by Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. To this the interested reader is referred. — 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture.* 


It is provided in Section 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province’ ; 
it is also ‘‘declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . shall have effect in and for 
the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada’’. 


As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, both in the Dominion 
and in each of the nine provinces, though in two provinces the portfolio of agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. 
A short sketch of the functions of the various Departments follows. 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 53, with numerous functions that were by no means purely 
agricultural, including: (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and emigration; (3) public 
health and quarantine; (4) the marine and immigrant hospital at Quebec; (5) arts 
and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration of statistics; 
(7) patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and trade marks. 


*This section, with the exception of Subsection 2, has been revised by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. The information in Subsection 2 was checked by the various provincial authorities. 
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In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one entrusted 
to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became the order 
of the day within the Department of Agriculture itself. At the present time it 
includes the following branches: (1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy and Cold 
Storage; (8) Health of Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Entomological; (7) 
Fruit; (8) Publications; (9) Agricultural Economics. ; 

For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, see in the index ‘‘Acts of Parliament administered by Dominion Govern- 
ment Departments”. For the publications of the Department, covering a wide 
field of information, see in the index the entry ‘‘Publications of Dominion Depart- 
ments’. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture.* 


Prince Edward Island—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
a Minister, and the staff consists of a live stock superintendent, a superintendent 
of women’s institutes and a dairy superintendent. Assistance is given in co- 
operative marketing, promoting the live-stock industry and encouraging exhibitions, 
the formation of boys’ and girls’ clubs and the welfare of agriculture generally. 


Nova Scotia.—Agriculture in the province of Nova Scotia is administered by 
the Department of Agriculture. The Department is divided into the following 
main divisions: (1) administration; (2) agricultural college and farm; (8) extension 
service; (4) marketing; (5) agricultural societies, associations, and exhibitions; 
(6) dairying; (7) poultry; (8) live stock; (9) entomology and botany; (10) apiculture; 
(11) women’s institutes; (12) immigration and land settlement. 


New Brunswick—The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows: (1) live stock and agricultural societies; (2) dairying; 
(3) herd improvement; (4) soils and crops; (5) poultry; (6) horticulture; (7) women’s 
institutes; (8) agricultural representatives; (9) industry, immigration and farm 
settlement; (10) elementary agricultural education; (11) bee-keeping. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture comprises a certain number 
of branches and sections as follows: Agricultural Economics Branch, including the 
following sections: publicity; co-operation, markets and statistics; demonstration 
farms; agricultural surveys; field husbandry; drainage; home economics; bee- 
keeping and sugar making; agricultural societies. Live Stock Branch, including 
the following sections: dairy; veterinary; swine; sheep; horses; poultry; farm 
buildings. Horticulture Branch, including the following sections: fruit growing; 
truck crops; vegetable canning; flower growing; phytopathology; entomology; 
botany. Agricultural Representatives Branch: 82 agricultural representavives’ 
offices are now established in rural counties of Quebec and are under the supervision 
of 6 inspectors. The above organizations are all under one General Director of 
Branches. 

There are other activities which are not included in the above organization, 
such as: agricultural education, agricultural merit competition, provincial dairy 
school, provincial handicraft school. 


*For publications of provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the index the entry ‘‘Publications of 
Provincial Governments’. ; 
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Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches: agricultural and horticultural societies, live stock, institutes, dairy, 
fruit, crops, co-operation and markets, statistics and publications, agricultural 
representatives and the Agricultural Development Board. The Department is 
responsible for the administration of the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario 
Veterinary College, the Kemptville Agricultural School, and the experimental farms 
at Guelph, Ridgetown and Vineland. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an agricultural 
extension service, a dairy branch, a publications and statistics branch, a live stock 
branch, a debt adjustment board, a registrar of co-operative associations, and a 
weeds branch. It also conducts the Manitoba branch of the Employment Service 
of Canada. 


Saskatchewan.—The work of the Department of Agriculture is chiefly admin- 
istrative. It includes the following principal branches: live stock, field crops, 
dairy, statistics, co-operation and markets, a bee division and a debt adjustment 
bureau. The Live Stock Branch provides the organization for examining and 
licensing stallions, purchasing and selling cattle, sheep and hogs to farmers on 
credit terms, and registering brands for live stock. Pure-bred sire areas are being 
created under statutory authority in order to eliminate undesirable sires and improve 
the quality of live stock. The poultry industry is promoted through the flock- 
culling service, the turkey-grading service and the approved hatchery policy. The 
Field Crops Branch aids in promoting good cropping and tillage practices and pro- 
viding control measures for suppressing insect and weed pests. The Dairy Branch 
directs the grading of cream at all the creameries, promotes herd improvement 
through cow-testing and administers the provisions of the Dairy Products Act with 
respect to licensing creamery operators, cream testers, and the bonding of creameries. . 
The Statistics Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
maintains a crop-reporting service and gathers annual data respecting the crops and 
live stock of the province. The Co-operation and Markets Branch grants charters 
to co-operative associations under the Co-operative Associations Act, promotes 
co-operative stock shipping and poultry marketing and maintains an exchange 
service by a fortnightly news letter through which buyer and seller are brought 
together. An Apiary Division has been organized to assist bee-keeping, which is 
developing substantially. Agricultural societies are organized by the Department 
and grants are paid through the Department, while direction of the activities of 
societies is centered in the College of Agriculture of the University of Saskatchewan. 


Alberta.—This Department conducts the following main services: agricultural 
schools and demonstration farms, field crops, dairy, live stock, veterinary, poultry, 
apiaries, fairs and institutes, branding, game regulation, women’s bureau service, 
crop reports and statistics, marketing services, district agriculturists and a branch 
looking after the fur farm leases of the province. 

The attention of the Department has recently been given to the development 
of apiculture and a provincial apiarist is engaged in this work. Increased encour- 
agement is being given to the live-stock industry through the ‘“‘Pure-bred Bulls 
Purchase Act’’, and in giving supervision to the feeding plan for beef cattle now 
being carried out by the “Red Label’ Beef Association. Increasing efforts are 
being made to cope with the weed menace and encouragement is being given to 
the sale and production of registered seed. The poultry industry is also receiving 
increased attention. Money is expended each summer in connection with soil 
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survey work, and special efforts are being directed to the development of forage 
crops and grasses and the improvement of pasturage. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture consists of three main 
divisions dealing with general administration, animal industry and plant industry. 


Under general administration are the branches dealing with collection of statis- 
tics, assistance to fall fairs, distribution of publications, soil survey, apiary inspection, 
supervision of Farmers’ and Women’s Institutes, and policies of a general agricultural 
nature, together with the Markets Branch. The Animal Industry Division includes: 
dairy, poultry, veterinary and general live-stock branches, as well as brands in- 
spection and junior club work. The Plant Industry Division includes: plant 
disease and pest control, pathology and entomology, field crops and horticultural 
activities. 

The extension service has representatives located in fifteen agricultural districts. 
These representatives are under the immediate supervision of either animal industry 
or plant industry, depending upon the predominating feature of agriculture in the 
several districts. : 


Particular attention has been given to the development of a live-stock policy, 
by which the favourable climatic conditions of the coast districts of British Columbia 
will enable farmers to finish live stock ready for the market at seasons when weather 
conditions are not favourable in other parts of Canada. This policy has been 
devised with the aim of enabling the farmers of British Columbia to supplement the 
work of the prairie live-stock men in maintaining a continuous supply of well- 
finished animals for the market. 


The British Columbia Department of Agriculture through its Dairy Branch 
has compiled its initial list of pure-bred sires (of the four dairy breeds) which have five 
or more daughters with records of production. Where known, the records of the 
dams of these daughters are also given, offering opportunities for comparison. 


Particular attention is now being given by the British Columbia Department 
of Agriculture to forage and pasture improvement and the soil survey branch is 
making progress with the classification of the orchard soils in the fruit-growing 
districts of the province. 


Subsection 3.—Dominion and Provincial Agricultural Experimental 
Stations. 


Among the most important contributions of Canadian Governments to the 
development of agriculture throughout the country, is the maintenance of agri- 
cultural experimental stations, where research work in both plant and animal 
breeding and adaptation to climatic conditions is carried on. Already this work 
has had a profound effect in the improvement of Canadian agriculture. The 
introduction during recent years of Marquis wheat is an outstanding example, and 
it is of interest to note that other newer wheats, particularly Garnet, also origi- 
nated by the experimental farms, may in the near future replace the Marquis in 
large areas. Among the earlier experiments undertaken, the results of which have 
passed permanently into good Canadian farm practice, may be mentioned those 
relating to early seeding, summer fallowing, the use of farmyard manure, the fer- 
tilizing value of clover crops and the introduction of suitable grasses and clovers. 
Both the common red clover and alfalfa now enter into rotations as the result 
of experiments and efforts to obtain hardy strains and to discover means of resistance 
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to winter-killing. Further experiments with earlier-ripening and drought-resisting 
cereals are now being carried on, each new discovery increasing the cultivable area 
of Canada. Other researches relate to the production of frost-resisting fruit trees 
for the Prairie Provinces. ‘This research work has already had a profoundly amelior- 
ating effect upon Canadian agriculture. Statements regarding the work now under 
way at the Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations and at Provincial Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experimental Stations follow. 


(A) Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations.* 


Inaugurated in 1886 by Act of Parliament (49 Vict., c. 23), the Dominion 
Experimental Farms system was at first made up of the Central Farm at Ottawa 
and four branch farms: one at Nappan, Nova Scotia, for the Maritime Provinces; 
one at Brandon for Manitoba; one at Indian Head for the Northwest Territories; 
and one at Agassiz for British Columbia. 

The opening up and rapid settlement of the Dominion have led to a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of experimental farms and stations.* These, with 
an experimental fox ranch, now total 29, with a total acreage of 16,256-74, as com- 
pared with the original five farms, with a total acreage of 3,472, established in 1886. 
The following list shows the present number of farms and stations, with the acreage 
of each and the date of establishment. 


DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS AND STATIONS, 1933. 


Date 

Farm or Station. Province. Acreage. Estab- 

lished. 
entra arr -“OUaAwar sca tid nich Ue os Teme hace he Ontario Sore ee sees. 5 825-5 1886 
SE LARUE 2 ts curd sess Se Pea ale wey ov cea ee (CONCATIO Na aan act 1270 1910 
HPAL Me AE ON MRL ee wy te MONEE Tee at So Csr 38 ey Ouitario osees 2 ek 198-3 1909 
Sirarlovretowm tations... .. loses te cee obese dees Pe ae ee ee Weta 173-1 1909 
OUTLIER O MO KeRANCMig (oak alaciextilie sia Eels diclen o peacte PET Oe cys ion bias 12 1925 
PND onae Saree RIN eR a cil eaits oe rrahe Sramaaelsy INOWAl SCOLLA. ie a eteene 465 1886 
WSN Mates SLAUION GS Co eecs, Ho kkk eR as Melo tee Nova Scotia.......... 452-9 1912 
PTAGSriPsGRESEAtiOn, A 1. Lctet gach eens Sa bow hemes a Mawes New Brunswick....... S29 1912 
ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Station.........2........-0505- QUE DECI cr ie ee 319 1911 
ADU ONAOMSUAIIONN Aa tirs Wh ict setae Ab de TES Generel BS ue EC. ac te ek eis one 345-3 1911 
TRCN SES tA ULOT mt cushion ers cate hietave siete 006 eke wah = 2 QueheCiaat. ier Anak 600 1914 
1 PES all EW D AS. 1 GLO ape ee ree ee a Ae ee ge Quebecen Mati dhe is: 95 1912 
LISavSL EVeY cio aires (12002 ey Boe pay Ra OO week aha Fein eee Ve ae Quchect een Aas 4S. 1,200 1916 
PEAR OTA OTI US OOM faite k.. Peete weakens esto haere st Sls os may eres (een ras 160 1928 
SURI sbiset I ais BOI ee rena b iol eyehe ns sis pea outro giorese inolaln, cieielacs Manitobas..: aoceae os 842 1886 
ROCs EMI eaten Thorne ee rasa cede cxy say ARs wrchate nied teres Manrbobaun.ceke a. ccciee 614 1915 
InGian beng Mann Vis welts a aeeeeiee. faa led hie ocho vet Saskatchewan........ 1,320 1886 

Indian Head Forest Nursery Station..................6- Saskatchewan........ 480 1 

Sutherland Forest Nursery Station..............0..0.+-- Saskatchewan........ 320 1 
SARE OU ia Set BLOM cate a Ln webiste Tachayc aid ol exer laren shaban She Saskatchewan........ 650 1908 
PO UCHE et AOTLEe ew ce erg cate soe Pees scald. bce fs oervuovensi ene Saskatchewan........ 640 1934 
Here CLUKCSN AE COs d begs nce) ele GN RN pn re ee Oa Saskatchewan........ 520 1910 
PS Wan ACoTIEReNG OabIOM: wae chs eitse ee Rikers Che ale alas Saskatchewan........ 800 1920 
TUE SOT AH avalon ciao) ie SAMI en a AS eS Sige ae BS Ae BE A gr ee ee Albertases. oo sdeetrss 435-74 1907 
mehinrmdepastatious eaiyert4 nts, feria wrens sass raer otis AID Orta tea in soe ones 500 1906 
WU ABMOTMIELE GSE UION: fia. ive naiaarec oo be ae ohyd ose h oheiea he British Columbia..... 425 1923 
POI NASH AMNGS LGLION hy cis. scree Shay eed ook ate ae RE A British Columbia..... 545 1914 
MM NAN Eien aco gee doa. BIS win wa FRY o bse8 erence British Columbia..... 1,400 1886 
Sidney Station, Vancouver island.................0e0008- British Columbia..... 130 1912 


1Transferred in 1931 from the Forest Service, Department of the Interior, to the Department of 
Agriculture. 


In addition there are 12 sub-stations, viz., Regina and Rosthern, Sask.; Wain- 
wright, Fort Vermilion and Beaverlodge, Alberta; Fort Smith, Resolution, Provi- 


*The five original farms established in 1886 are known as ‘‘Experimental Farms’’; those added since 
are styled ‘‘Experimental Stations’. No distinction in the work is implied by these titles. 
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dence and Good Hope, Northwest Territories; Carmacks, Yukon; Horse Farm, St. 
Joachim (operated from Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére), and Harrington Harbour, 
Quebec. There is also the Dominion Range Experiment Station at Manyberries, 
Alberta, and a special Forage Crops Research Station at the University of Saskat- 
chewan, Saskatoon. Experimental work under the Division of Illustration Stations 
is conducted on 13 farms in Prince Edward Island, 19 in Nova Scotia, 19 in New 
Brunswick, 53 in Quebec, 16 in Ontario, 15 in Manitoba, 30 in Saskatchewan, 22 in 
Alberta and 19 in British Columbia. Small experimental plots are also being 
operated at several points along the line of the Hudson Bay Railway. 


Organization of the System of Experimental Farms.—The Central Farm at 
Ottawa, as its name implies, is the centre or headquarters of the system. Thereat 
are stationed the Director, having control and general supervision of the whole, 
and the chief technical officers, each having charge of his special line of work, both 
at the Central Farm and the branch farms. At Ottawa, the policy to be pursued 
throughout the system is settled by agreement after discussion by the Director, the 
technical officers, and the superintendents on whose branch farms the work is to be 
conducted. The technical staff at Ottawa supervises the actual experimental work 
at the Central Farm. At the branches, the superintendents are in charge of the 
carrying out of the various lines of general experiment, and also conduct experiments 
of local importance. 

The divisions at Ottawa, which represent the different lines of work carried on 
throughout the system, and have each a technical officer in charge, are as follows: (1) 
animal husbandry; (2) bacteriology; (8) bees; (4) botany; (5) cereals; (6) chem- 
istry; (7) extension and publicity; (8) economic fibre production; (9) field hus- 
bandry; (10) forage plants; (11) horticulture; (12) illustration stations; (138) 
poultry and (14) tobacco. Briefly the main lines of the work of these divisions 
are as follows:— 


Animal Husbandry.—This division is concerned mainly with projects relating 
to the economical production of live stock and live-stock products on the farms of 
Canada. Demonstrational, experimental and research work in breeding, feeding, 
housing and management of beef cattle, dairy cattle, horses, sheep and swine and 
in the handling of the products of these classes of live stock on the farm constitute 
the main lines of work of the division. 


Bacteriology.—The work of this division consists chiefly in research conducted 
in close co-operation with other divisions on problems having a bacteriological 
bearing. The main lines of investigation deal with questions of pure milk pro- 
duction and maintenance, soil fertility, the: preparation and preservation of food- 
stuffs and fodders, bee diseases, etc. Assistance is given to farmers through the 
preparation and distribution of cultures of legume bacteria for seed inoculation. 
Further service is rendered through the bacteriological analysis of water, milk, 
foods and feeding stuffs, soils and many other materials. 


Bees.—The work of the Bee Division is divided into three parts: (1) Experi- 
mental and research work related to the care and management of bees. This 
includes the investigation of such problems as swarm control, wintering, bee diseases, 
queen breeding, etc. (2) Honey investigations. In co-operation with other divisions 
a thorough examination of Canadian honeys is being made and projects relating to 
the storage of this commodity are being conducted. In addition, the inspection of 
honey for export trade is being carried on. (8) The dissemination of information 
by means of bulletins, pamphlets, press articles, correspondence, lectures, etc., to 
beekeepers throughout Canada. , 
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Botany.—The work of this division deals with two main phases, economic 
botany and plant pathology. The former comprises a study of plants of use in 
agriculture, including medicinal and poisonous plants and plants of general economic 
value. Considerable attention is being given to a Dominion-wide survey of weeds 
and a study of the life history of the more important kinds. Many phases per- 
taining to this section of work are carried on co-operatively with other services 
in the Department. Pollination studies, pasture investigations, etc., are being 
carried on under a well-devised policy. A herbarium is maintained, which is be- 
coming increasingly valuable as a reference collection not only for the use of the 
Department, but also for students and colleges. For reference purposes an exten- 
sive collection of seeds has been accumulated, and constitutes one of the most 
valuable in the Dominion. It comprises representative collections of seeds of 
plants occurring all over the globe. 

The plant pathology section is devoted to research on diseases caused by fungi 
and bacteria occurring on each and every kind of plant, whether constituting our 
natural resources, including forestry, or grown for special purposes. Without 
a recognition of the most up-to-date and modern means used in plant pathology, 
immense national losses would result. Many instances might be quoted to indicate 
that modern methods of control and prevention have been responsible for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost of production of all kinds of crop plants. 

At Ottawa the Central Plant Pathological Laboratory serves as headquarters 
for the Dominion. At the same time, besides undertaking special phases of myco- 
logical research, the Central Laboratory directs the policy of a series (10) of branch 
laboratories extending from coast to coast and dealing with the important phases of 
work of local interest and importance. Among these laboratories, the Dominion 
Grain Rust Research Laboratory at Winnipeg may be specially mentioned, as an 
example of a centre of close co-operation between Dominion and Provincial agencies 
in the study and prevention of losses from grain rust. Three of the branch labor- 
atories deal with the fruit industry, viz.: Kentville, N.S., St. Catharines, Ont., and 
Summerland, B.C. Field crop and potato diseases are dealt with mainly at Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I., and Fredericton, N.B., while Edmonton, Saskatoon, and the 
Winnipeg laboratory already referred to, are concerned with the diseases of grain 
most important economically, viz., smuts, rusts, foot and root rots, etc. Saanichton, 
B.C., serves the interests of Vancouver island and the Fraser valley. 

The Central Laboratory directs a Dominion-wide plant disease survey, keeping 
a close watch on the progress of diseases and enabling steps to be taken without 
delay to prevent the unsuspected establishment of the insidious enemies of agriculture 
throughout the Dominion. 

The seed potato certification service is also directed from these headquarters 
and its aggressive policy has secured most valuable export markets for the Dominion. 

The National Mycological Herbarium and a unique collection of forest path- 
ological and wood-destroying fungi, both of specimens and living cultures may be 
mentioned as outstanding among reference collections. 

In addition to these more or less specialized research phases of work, the importa- 
tion of plants and plant products is closely supervised to prevent entry of destructive 
plant diseases. Thus there exists a plant pathological service devoted to the 
maintenance of health and quality of every agricultural commodity produced in 
Canada. 


Cereals.—The chief functions of the Cereal Division may be enumerated as 
follows: (1) the production of superior varieties of cereal and leguminous grains 
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by a process of breeding and selection; (2) the importation and testing of prom- 
ising varieties from other countries; (3) the production of élite stock seed of register- 
able varieties of grain for propagation by members of the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association; (4) the evaluation of various crop combinations which may prove 
especially desirable for specific purposes; (5) the systematic description and study 
of leading varieties; (6) the verification of the genuineness and purity of seed stocks 
submitted for the purpose; (7) the investigation of varieties of grain for which a 
licence has been requested, in ‘accordance with the Canada Seeds Act; (8) the 
identification of varieties submitted by farmers and others; (9) the encouragement 
of the use of good seed of adapted varieties through the use of exhibits, press articles 
and public addresses; (10) the investigation of special problems which have a 
bearing on cereal breeding and development work. 

Probably the most important problem which the division has in hand at the 
moment is an attempt to develop for Western Canada a variety of hard red spring 
wheat capable of resisting the ravages of stem rust. This work, which is centralized 
chiefly at the Rust Laboratory at Winnipeg, appears to be progressing rapidly 
toward the goal desired. 


Chemistry.— Investigations towards the solution of problems affecting Canadian 
agriculture and direct assistance to farmers, market gardeners, provincial agricul- 
tural representatives and others through correspondence and analysis, constitute 
the two chief phases of the division’s activities. Further important work includes 
the official chemical examination of food products submitted by the Health of 
Animals Branch, the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch and the Fruit Branch—about 
2,000 samples in all. The division also renders chemical assistance to a number 
of brariches of the Government service, e.g., the National Parks Branch, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; the Department of Marine and the Department of Fisheries. 


Extension and Publicitty—This division edits and prepares for printing all 
publications issued by the Experimental Farms, prepares and stages educational 
exhibits at fairs and exhibitions throughout Canada, maintains and operates a 
lending bureau of educational lantern slides, issues annually to the press about 200 
timely and seasonal articles, and in various other ways makes the work of the farms 
as widely known as possible. 


Economic Fibre Plants.—Extensive field and mill experiments are carried out 
with the best varieties of fibre flax and hemp on the Experimental Farm plot fields 
at Ottawa and several of the branch farms. The division renders valuable mar- 
keting services to the Canadian flax growers by serving as a medium for trade with 
Ireland. Increasing amounts of fibre seed are being sold in the Irish market each year. 


Field Husbandry—Experiments are being conducted by this division in order 
to learn the most suitable crop rotations and crop sequences for various parts of 
Canada. Information is being secured on the newest and best methods of preparing 
the land for different crops, as well as on the most efficient methods of seeding and 
harvesting. Investigations are in progress in regard to drainage, to irrigation and 
learning the most efficient methods of conserving and utilizing soil mositure in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

How to control the noxious weeds which cause such serious economic losses in 
many parts of Canada is an important problem studied by means of various cropping 
systems, cultivation methods and applications of chemicals. How to improve the 
carrying capacity of unproductive pasture land is another project under investi- 
gation. The cost of operating tractors, the value of new types of farm machinery, 
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and the cost of producing various farm crops is being studied. Comprehensive 
trials with various silage crops are being continued in order to secure the most reliable 
information on the proper time and method of ensiling corn, sunflowers, red clover, 
sweet clover, alfalfa, buckwheat, cereals and other farm crops. ‘To determine 
the most economical means of using farm manure and commercial fertilizers for 
farm crops is the object of another group of field husbandry experiments. 


Forage Plants.—This division has for its work the improvement of forage 
plants by breeding, the technique of seed production, principles of compounding 
seeds mixtures, response of different species to grazing, the introduction and testing 
of new species, and related problems. These studies cover a wide range of crop 
plants including herbage grasses and legumes, corn, sunflowers, field roots, sugar 
beets, soya beans, and cereals for forage. Research work with crops that are 
adapted to Eastern Canada is centered at Ottawa. In Western Canada the Domin- 
ion Forage Crops Laboratory has been established at Saskatoon, Sask., in co- 
operation with the.University of Saskatchewan, for the purpose of developing early- 
maturing, hardy, and drought-resistant strains of herbage plants adapted to the 
Prairie Provinces. At the Dominion Range Experiment Station at Manyberries, 
Alberta, range investigations are in progress to study changes in the natural vegeta- 
tion under different systems of grazing and other feed problems associated with 
range management. 


Horticulture —The Division of Horticulture deals with fruit growing, vegetable 
gardening and with ornamental plants. The breeding of new varieties has been 
an important feature of the work of this division. Some of the outstanding fruits 
originated there which are being planted in Canada are: apples—Melba, Joyce, 
Hume, Lobo, Linda and Sandow; raspberries—Brighton and Count; strawberries— 
Cassandra and Portia, and of vegetables: corn—Banting and Pickaninny; egg 
plant—Blackie; rhubarb—Ruby; tomato—Abel, Alacrity, Bestal and Herald. 

Valuable research work in cider making is being done in this division and cold 
storage experiments with fruits are in progress. The division co-operates with 
farmers in orchard experiments and blueberry and cranberry investigations. Re- 
search in plant nutrition is also an important line of work. 


Illustration Stations—By comparative demonstration the Division of Illus- 
tration Stations is carrying forward a co-operative program of crop introduction 
and improvement on some 206 privately-owned farms. These stations are located 
in the different provinces, primarily in newly-settled agricultural communities, 
where the most suitable varieties and crops are not being grown, or in the older 
settled districts, which have developed acute problems in crop production, resulting 
from weed infestation, soil drifting, depletion of soil fertility, as well as many other 
varying factors, which limit crop growth. As centres for production of seed grain, 
seed potatoes, grasses and clover seeds from the most suitable and hardy varieties, 
the illustration stations have accomplished a great deal and have established leader- 
ship in the community in general farm improvement, including live stock, building 
and home beautification. 


Poultry.—While past conditions called for work largely along practical demon- 
strational lines, the present demands more scientific investigation, particularly in 
the studies of nutrition, disease and breeding problems. To meet these require- 
ments, trained men have been added to the staff and, through the co-operation of the 
Health of Animals Branch, additional assistance has been supplied for the study of 
disease, so that the division is equipped as never before to assist the industry as a 
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whole and the individual poultryman in particular in solving the various problems 
that are continually arising in this rapidly growing field. In addition, the registra- 
tion of poultry has increased throughout the whole Dominion. 


Tobacco.—The Tobacco Division is concerned with investigational and research 
work in connection with the tobacco industry of .Canada. This includes active 
research on problems of fertilizers and soils; breeding, selection and standardization 
of varieties; cultural methods; curing and fermentation; diseases and insects; market- 
ing; exhibitions and educational work. Through a closer co-ordination between 
Dominion, provincial and industrial agencies the industry has made great progress 
during the past five years, both in the domestic and export markets. The research 
work of the Dominion tobacco service was completely reorganized in 1929 and 
subsequently; a co-operative relationship has been developed with the Department 
of Trade and Commerce with a view to opening up new outlets for Canadian leaf; 
joint committees, consisting of Dominion and provincial officials, growers and 
members of the trade, have been set up in Ontario and Quebec to further the interests 
of the industry. In general, the Tobacco Division renders assistance in the develop- 
ment of Canadian tobacco production along sound economic lines. 

In addition to the work done by the Divisions of Extension and Publicity 
and Illustration Stations, the results of the work of the Experimental Farms are 
made available to the farmer: (1) by correspondence; (2) by publications; and 
(3) by articles in newspapers. The farm officers devote considerable time each year 
to lecturing, demonstrating, judging at fairs and assisting at short courses in agri- 
culture. Excursions to the various farms are also a valuable means of bringing the 
work to the attention of the farmer. 


(B) Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 


Under the above heading, outlines of the work done at provincial agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations were given by provinces at pp. 198-203 inclusive 
of the 1980 Year Book. ‘The interested reader is referred to that volume, and to 
the following provincial publications for information concerning courses and pro- 
grams of work at these institutions :— 

Nova Scotia.—Annual Report of the Department of Natural Resources for 
Nova Scotia; College Prospectus of the College of Agriculture, Truro, N.S. 

Quebec.—The Annual Report of Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Quebec, and the prospectuses and annual announcements of the School of Agri- 
culture, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, and the Oka Agricultural Institute, Lake of Two 
Mountains, Quebec. 

Ontario.—Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, Guelph, Ont. 

Manitoba.—Annual Report of the Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, 
Man. | . 

Saskatchewan.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Alberta.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

British Columbia.—Annual Report of the Faculty of Agriculture, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture.* 


Census Statistics.—In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 
are the subject of this section, valuable information is published, following each 
decennial census, on such subjects as the total number of farms, their tenure, acre- 
age, value, mortgage debt, etc. In this volume of the Year Book, the latest infor- 
mation compiled to date on these subjects will be found in Subsection 10, pp. 295- 
301. 


Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the Do- 
minion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 
issue of accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions throughout the 
Dominion; first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; secondly, 
for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent upon 
agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain dealers, 
transportation agents and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country), in return for reports 
on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence prices and 
consequently affect the interests of Canada. Supplementing the monthly reports 
from crop correspondents, the Bureau issues telegraphic crop reports utilizing the 
services of agriculturists throughout the Dominion. For the Prairie Provinces, these 
are issued every week from the first of June to the first of September, while the 
reports on a Dominion-wide basis are issued every two weeks during the same period. 
The program of reports for 1935-36 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, January, 1935, pp. 38-40, and is also issued as a special leaflet. 


Annual Statistics.—In addition to the crop-reporting service, statistics of 
the areas under field crops and of the numbers of farm live stock are collected. These 
arrangements have been in force since 1918, and are carried out by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Provincial Governments. The sta- 
tistics are secured by simple schedules which are at present returned by about one- 
fifth of the farmers of Canada. They form the basis of the estimates for the whole of 
Canada. ‘The results for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax in the three Prairie 
Provinces are ready for publication in August, while the results for the remaining 
crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in November and Decem- 
ber. The areas, thus determined, when multiplied by the average yields per acre 
as reported by crop correspondents, form the basis of the total estimated production 
for each crop. 


The June schedule covers the areas sown to field crops, the numbers of live stock 
and poultry on hand and breeding and marketing intentions with regard to live 
stock and poultry. The December schedule contains the same items with the 
exception of field crop areas. 

The schedules are distributed and collected through the agency of the rural 
schools in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, while in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia the schedules 
are sent direct to the farmer through the mail. 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief of the Agricultural Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, 
including statistics of the production and distribution of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics 
relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages 
of farm labour, and monthly and: annual prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary 
statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock, and reports on the milling and sugar industries 
and cold-storage holdings. A list of the publications of this Branch is given in Chapter X XIX, Section I, 
under ‘‘Production’’. 
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Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the ‘‘Census and Statistics Monthly’, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its twenty-eighth year. It is the official organ, 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, fur farming, fruit, hives and honey, hops, tobacco, 
maple products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, 
visible supplies, prices, values, foreign agriculture and other subjects in considerable 
variety. 

Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings: 
(1) agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) acreage, yield and value of principal 
field crops, distribution of the wheat and oat crops, ete.; (8) farm live stock and 
poultry; (4) fur farming; (5) dairying; (6) horticulture; (7) special agricultural 
crops; (8) farm labour and wages; (9) prices of agricultural produce; (10) agricul- 
tural statistics of the census; (11) miscellaneous agricultural statistics; (12) principal 
agricultural statistics of the world. 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue.—Table 1 shows under principal headings the gross agricultural 
revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1929 to 1933. It is important to 
note that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made between crops 
used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding of live stock, 
and no allowance is made for the costs of production. 


1.—Kstimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1929-33 (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Notr.—Preliminary figures for 1934 and revised figures for 1930-33 will be found in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics, March, 1935. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 

Bield crops was sok ee ee. ee eae ate 948,981; 662,041) 432,199) 452,527!) 422,148 
PALI ADTINGAS 16, Aas, ope a oter een ter pare ea pee 207,317 166, 630 96.778 65, 185! 89, 063 
WOOIC). ERR CR et ee a eee eas 4,470 2,311 1,644 1,093 2,000 
IDaiEY: Products... sds 4aost ee ee ee 291,743 269,844} 191,390} 159,074! 167,488 
Fruits and “veretabless|.*2. >. soc eee eee 46,398 49,417 39, 692 32,157) 31,700 
Pouttrs anid 60 rs Stee vcsona ta iae nt eons Breet 107, 664 95,227 56, 298! 42,078! 35, 880 
Bre Ra 1 2s een eee eee nt Saree eee ee rena 6,791 4,925 S050 3, 2841 Daa 
Maple products yietster aeons 6,119 ool 3,456! 2,706! 2,059 
WODACCOs pach macs eateine se corp Gai eee mes 6,276 7,058 7,178 6, 088 5,201 
Plax fibres. ne. So eee 393 371 179 170 159 
Cloveriand erassiseeds <5-78. 0. sack ee 2l20 2,482 1,497 962 1,362 
HONG Yc ete ee en Ce ee 2,806 2,584 2,246 1,470! 1, 707 

RO CBIS Se 5 kee cece wns ee ee 1,631,081) 1,268,141) 836,114:| 766,794!| 762,302 

Prince Edward Island— 

RisldFcropsyernt Saat aie. cae ieee eee ee ae 16,940 10,973 6,829 6, 737) 8,841 
Harm animals choc. tate ea eek eas obec cee ee 2,405 2,212 1,005 7151 945 
WOO] ee ae ee ne eae 122 50 35 24 42 
ID Saini DLOGUCtR ake «eco tenitesteer ee 2,955 2,500 1,773! 1,446! 1,488 
Frurissancdsveszetablesse eevee adie cones. 253 149 118 98 79 
Poultryfand Caos o ree oR ne ee ee noe ee 15523 1,461 870! 611! 674 
Hur farming ah eee eae ee ae ee 1,741 1,010 779 5211 560 
Cloverianderassisced eae ee aoe ee ree 35 43 4 0) 13 
TL ONO Yee Maca Jos Pee ee Pe ee eta 2 1 1 1 1 

Totalsecgcil, ie ee errs, Se nee 25,976 18,399 11,414! 10, 162! 12, 643 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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1.— Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1929-33 (‘'000’’ omitted.)—continued. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
MTEC PETALS a Beer e a ater ato OR Sie ee ee ee lace bs 20,945 16,647 10, 087 9,064! 11,385 
PRL eNyaUEUTERTII ELIS She ante fares oe bcc ass See 4,687 4,186 2,018 1,833! 1,998 
REESE) bie 2 ea gS i ie ca cae SRS 364 197 111 56 89 
Dairy products 11,464 10,258 6, 203! 5,354! 4,941 
Wirdutmeus VOROUADIOS:. oe. acts sic has dont aees « 3,628 4,042 3,870 2,440! 3,504 
Ctatilisie petite le teaas) ee sin al gee ee ie lied ea 1,905 1,819 1,179! 8781 919 
HUM ALIIRE CE dace cab ei cmee adres eae ts 346 325 228 254! 274 
OMT UUGLN © cae akc Sie stu eas taceke od Scchar vais» 56 36 291 47} 27 
MOVER ONUNPTODS SECO. eck es lec nceoe colores 10 10 - - - 
LE YOUIER Cet gt ROS 4d er eR Sa aA ot Ren 7 7 9 6 6 
PEVERES Bas eRe ae scheint ceat deibonre cares 43,412 37,527 24,0291 19, 932! 23,143 
New Brunswick— | 
PP ONANETORICN ae eit Pete ee lek oats ot eee 23, 835 18,554 10,670 12,629 12,396 
daWs Weer WEN UNE OE) tot Be Sepa PR i Benak ea are en Ie 3,647 3,746 3,214 2,1471 2,129 
VuMGre Us + in sha eeeaR ae REREI eSoe NRSR  ltarEe 191 89 81 45 aie 
esarvanroduuts tes Lie e rhe Scheer eke: 8, 734 E130 5,466! 4,047} 4,318 
MIPS Ve LOLEDLCH ccc ats cance saa lore cvs sane 999 1,027 966 697 610 
HORM Ry ADCOP RSs tee ys 3 ccs tuassccs sole eooratov cael 1,720 1,714 1, 237! 1,062 998 
PUPAL ee ee a eee ein bc Clee oan ee 715 624 498 523! 563 
ME LOCUCES re ee oo. cists. ieee ide eldee aie 38 raf 47! 441 44 
Clover and) grass: seed b5i4 hits sc vied oleic oa 18 12 - 3 7 
TEUGT SAY Shoe Romie BS Ge Ste, kD Ae Eee Pee eoreae 22 11 10 5 6 
SRO LAIS eo eh ta Bacal AE ek oo 39,919 33,534 22,189! 21, 202! 21,148 
Quebec— 
FOUCIIGLOD Strom tN eee ee oe statins aay interne pak 153, 664 120,366 73,478 70, 382 67,524 
PATHANUM AIG © 5 hae e fe seule r eee stent ete 41,001 32,300 19,729 12,496! 13, 868 
OO Le ae one iis «ae Act nd Rh wh clo isis Wi 1,320 745 534 332 491 
HA IMNAOCUCHS teres « s's's\a'stemtoeletin vie sg Gsle has 86, 698 83, 630 46, 069! 39, 953! 43,193 
Fruits and vegetables 7,974 7020 6,465 5,345! 4,814 
| NOPE TE WSEAS DALIT ETS RR aS 14,407 13-513 7,977) 6,487) 5,559 
BOATING ee ee ets See ae a 2,104 1,258 693 665! 716 
Maplepnoducts wiatise sh akiges fake bias eas cosas 4,767 3; 012 1,817 120 1,268 
TENG) SyeRE SOW ex Ge Te RICO I ee eR 1,210 792 336 329 270 
lov ertand eraAss SOC oo sak becssivsss ccls mucins Gaon 115 89 154 110 70 
(6° SE ye Se CRE eR Ea ea 435 455 595 216 448 
BESO GALS et hye sy fo oesiaias tc soe aravoseuspho ste 313,695} 264,085} 157,8471| 138,0421| 138,221 
Ontario— 
JS COE POF Oy eel ape. AN a NE ae a 241,778 179,919) 124.541 116, 4241 124,565 
PABA TANI AIS eure. Sis. Wate e isis G4 See ee 76, 022 60, 738 33,486 21,9571 31,500 
WSUCG TaN Nas Set hbo hee a a a ae vo Ua ae ane ee ine ie 1,323 632 458 287 553 
NDANENEOTOOUCES «05.0 Abeta. kiloe Sesame asl 115,757; 103,194 82,155} 69,0791 70,606 
MULE ANG VOZOLADLCSE a, ciciccisrcteuero ee lars sha ete ove gee 19, 208 20,207 16,424 12, 733) 12-555 
POLE gM CRIS . conch ees otk ve ovis tee mand 44,773 41,461 25,0672 18,565! 16, 864 
LENT VEEWE Aa VOTEEORE A MeO epee, Ain ts a Poa 4 reed 817 603 644! 693 
TAD US TOU MOS ss ccs cc risks at ela wis acc wiv alocsloctiels coe 1,258 1576 1,563) 888! 720 
BS A CCG tes Rb reco By cal otis: vias Socar oes vik haw wk 5,039 6,244 6,814 5, 703 4,873 
LT raya itd YRS e teal ba at te li elo elastic pe a as 393 371 179 170 159 
Wipveriand etass. SCC... osc. cies cc eece len ceeek 1,672 1,855 1,110 615 1,079 
OIPGRY 3 \aeiccecist is OAR AL Oe ee CREA 1,208 870 824 619! 595 
4D (ate Ba, ocean ste i SR See dere 509,208} 417,884) 293,2241) 247,684!) 264,762 
Manitoba— 
MDE EEMCCOD Seb cae er eeiet Gis Gc ck Se cy en ode seek es 78,919 52,975 24,847 31,9371 33, 188 
neta sae: she eas acces «oc ok pola es 14,367 11,846 6,911 4,468! 6,308 
LOR eer Aaa Silane feyces tictete: «faa! ols ot Aencdare cats: 162 120 60 28 84 
Dairy products 14,404 15,007 11,1981 8,751! 10,796 
HEE VOPOLAD IOS A. oda hicak ap cine «bdeins esis 1,464 1,644 1,281 986 876 
LUSTRE 24 an von. wiic cite Peele clone. deere see 8,920 7,998 4,600! 3,395! 2,207 
LO SIE GTC CAITHT F ac ooh a fe RRR 9 a 9 ee Pa 374 263 195 1661 179 
RAO VEE ANG LASS BOO... 6. «coi msec clas apiece 6 40 184 87 50 45 
LOUERELG MES Aa. othe Pes, GES ie elle ry, Sit SEARS Paani A areata EN 822 910 516 412 304 
WDUALS echo cs a nntae teas oes 119,472 90,947 49,6951 50,193! 53,987 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1929-33 (‘‘000’’ omitted.)—concluded. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
Bieldicropsim.. «ass. EN IS A ae, A gee a 235,248) 135,695 70,347 98,217! 75,767 
arin Animals ceca. cee erty oeereiaite stereoids ats 25,150 20,744 12,490 8, 9841 ean 
WOOL Bee iacegs ierciates otek» on aaeeas ca ture: te beta tates 226 108 80 74 206 
Dairy PrOGUCES. - y-tee cea eee a es eee se 23,125 19,847 13,665! 11,186! 12,313 
Fruits and: veretaples... sc. cence saw chaste een 1,850 2,584 2,053 1,674 1,371 
Poultryandseo ess aac we irc cc cee eee el taka ee: 13,454 10,121 6, 1641 4,841) 3,765 
Hurifarming 45 5 aces. seeks s erate sb Pee aus 127 152 154 1211 130 
Clovemandierass seed ..n.cccaten lems eta eels 50 85 10 62 54 
FROM CY Baten e ae ote ee hie She eatemtncarole oret epee eters aie 74 108 73 46 100 
MOtalsSs cineca conse e eke coe oe eerie 299,304) 189,444) 105,036] 125,205!) 106,417 
Alberta— 
Biel Cropa ae «ce sacs esas ORs aks oO Ee wa 157,254] 110,284 98,916 95,9131 76,364 
I ARINCANIM ALS. c Aa re oveteore ahieiecee era(scieitee cece eaters 32,271 24,422 14,584 10,255! 16,939 
Wools trcccins ce he ree carers SMT ata eeae siete ate 519 250 228 195 359 
Dairy products. chick nana eee oe ieeue 18, 928 17,676 15,7641 11,859! 12,724 
Bruits and, vecetables: aes « cists siefere ro s\thepeishoeretor 1,800 DanGe 1,741 1,426 1,203 
Poultry+sandiG eee see voctee. nor ctretctae) tale deterces ahs oie 11,880 10,147 5, 229} 3, 6131 2,648 
Hur LAMAN ssc ecu esoteric emer cee 340 303 298 300! 323 
Cloverand erass seed 20.05. ache or eee eee 176 171 83 77 55 
PION Yoo avesicac chara ee ee etn Ee ele tere 78 99 92 44 90 
Totals ent aoe eles sont te Parton t 223,246] 165,525) 136,935'| 123,682!) 110,705 
British Columbia— 
Hieldl cropaiws - tieagikh 1 eto eee We ulaytae eee: 20,398 16,628 12,484 11,2241 12,118 
Parris anki ais ne ce ce eee a een teatro aes oe 7, 767 6,436 3,046 2,330! 2,665 
Wools aeateidet ste tar Gis aie eee a ee ee as 243 120 57 52 99 
Dainy Products succes asc soe oes see uses eran: 9,678 10,002 9,097! 7,399! 7,109 
Eruitstand: vecetables) ...cetmiaescie ctetetee celts 9,222 10, 266 6,774 6, 7581 6, 688 
Poultrysandsec gs Sis. tae ccleaner oeniecara: 9, 082 6, 993 3,975! 2,626! 2,246 
Hur farming. tyes. sostawnc corer ieee aes 267 173 109 90! 97 
"TO DECCO st. hovers careers eas co Ree ee Es 2h oo 28 56 58 
Cloveriand:srass seed... stirs dan ss dea: a 33 49 36 39 
FV ONG Sa ere ene here MR oe tee lo 158 123 126 121 157 
PP OCAIS Siar cardi SOEs oe aie ee ae 56,849 50,796) 35,7451 30, 6921 31,276 


1 Revised since publication of 1983 Year Book. 


Table 1 shows that in 1933 the estimated gross agricultural revenue of Canada 
was $762,302,000 as compared with $766,794,000 in 1932, $836,114,000 in 1931, 
$1,268,141,000 in 1930 and $1,631,081,000 in 1929. The total for 1933 shows a de- 
crease of $4,492,000 or 0-6 p.c. as compared with 1932. The upward movement of 
farm prices since the above valuations were made suggests an upward revision for 
1933 revenue when new figures are compiled in March, 1935. 

Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the gross agricultural 
wealth of the Dominion in 1933. 


2.—Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1933. 
(‘£000’’ omitted.) 


Imple- ; Animals Agri- 
Province. Lands. | Buildings oer re Poultry. Pur sd Total. 
chinery. Farms. | duction. 
$ $ $ — §$ $ $ $ $ 
PPB islands. 18,250 19, 687 8,116 4,564 609 1,013 12,643 64, 882 
Nova Scotia....... 34,512 43,890 10,554 10,829 738 389 23,143 124,055 
New Brunswick... 33,916 38, 680 13, 253 11,144 894 669 21,148 119, 704 
Quebees. cece se 329,558 257,918 97,270 70, 968 5,054 1,517 138, 221 900, 506 
Ontario ecee aoe 441,372 487,009 151,928 128,100 14,637 1,505 264,762) 1,489,313 
Manitobarcce ear. 150, 162 88,389 54,847 32,693 2,363 547 53, 987 382,988 
Saskatchewan..... 573, 854 223,795 185,510 69,744 4,154 376 106,417} 1,163,850 
Alberta sien o: 367, 088 137,332 116,301 60,991 3,080 864 110,705 796,361 
British Columbia.. 84,057 46 224 12,885 14,102 1,927 382 31,276 190, 853 


———q~ | — q€e— uc um |e —_|/ | | 


Totals......... 2,032, 769' 1,342,924! 650,664! 403,135 33, 456 7,262! = 762,3021 5,232,512 
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In this table, full use is made of the recently published results of the Census 
of 1931 giving the values of lands, buildings, and implements and machinery. 
The 1933 figures quoted for buildings and for implements and machinery 
correspond with the values quoted in the 1931 returns. These items change very 
little in value. The 1933 figures for value of lands are based on the 1931 census 
figures but are corrected to 1933 levels by the use of the annual estimates of farm 
land values. The other four items—live stock, poultry, animals on fur farms and 
agricultural production—are estimates for 1933. 


The gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1933 is estimated at approximately 
$5,232,512,000 as compared with $5,209,760,000, the revised estimate for 1932. 


Subsection 2.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Field Crops. 


The Chief Field Crops of the Latest Ten Years.—In Table 3 will be found 
a summary statement of the acreages, yields and values of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, hay and clover and alfalfa for the latest 10 years. 
Comparative figures back to 1908, given at pp. 230-232 of the 1929 Year Book, 
indicate the recent growth of Canadian agriculture. In particular may be noted 
the tripling of the wheat crop, the almost doubling of the oat crop, the tripling of 
the barley crop, the thirteenfold increase in the rye crop, the 40 p.c. addition to the 
hay and clover crop and the sevenfold increase in the alfalfa crop within the past 25 
years, disregarding the 1931 to 1934 crops as not, by any means, representing 
maximum yields. On the other hand, the acreages and yields of the potato crop 
have not shown a wide variation throughout the period, presumably because this 
crop is produced mainly for home consumption. Those who desire figures for earlier 
years will find certain information on acreage, yield and value in the Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada at the beginning of this volume. 


3.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1925-34.! 


Yield Total | Average| Total 


Crop and Year. Area. per Acre.| Yield. | Price. Value. 
000 000 $ 000 
acres. bush. bush. | per bush. $ 
Wheat— 
LOD yaar ented atte ec c Se MOE oes side niet Pracarad on we Brees 20,790 19-0 | 395,475 1-23 487,736 
OG) A Seek SE ga Spins Pek RR dn eR Se 22,896 17-8 407, 136 1-09 442,221 
Hes ws 8 Slit ee ied 2 ek & See tee pa en 22,460 21-4 479,665 1-00 477,791 
TAMAS Su a8 0 od DS fe 2 See coin etic 8 aN Eee 24,119 23-5 566, 726 0-80 451,235 
LAO AD Sr a 3 ie See RR ABR es i EARan ra es Re Oe La 25,255 12-1 304, 520 1-05 319,715 
HAD a Pest eceyisan Sic ae hc ia ees anes foal cajatateeid OR aioener 24,898 16-9 420,672 0-49 204, 693 
LESUSiS os. 3 Se Be 8 Ne 6 IR oe ee 2 eee 26,3552 12-22) 321,325 38 123,550 
Ree eee is ita Ae he le Late AOS 3 wictie oS ataiw 27,182 16:32} 443,0612 0-352) 154,7602 
ROSS Ya It an areas Ae 4 Se 28 ei ee 25,991 10-8 281,892 0-49 136, 958 
Dd ekden Sree eta cis cto eT imeIch caspases cletos's Sere Guanes 23,985 11-5 275, 849 0-59 163,972 
Oats— 
TAOVASSI aS ss GRO nee em, 2 Re Ra 12,556 32-0 402,296 0-42 167,171 
[ely 2 Heh ke aaa ates oe a ee LET 41 30-1 383,416 0-48 184,098 
LAEVAT(B BS 8 2 Seeem Ree 8 2! 3 See 37 en ne 2 Se A 13,240 33-2 439,713 0-51 225,879 
ILA Sop ES A SE i aie ie 5 28 ene | De ee ae 13,137 34-4 452,153 0-47 210,956 
TEE ae Gt a ot i eS. Eo ih ee a A ee ee 2 OR 12,479 22-7 282, 838 0-59 168,017 
HUIS Oz cee Mem = nis. abe. artis ereeate Siecle Las cores akon aie 13,259 31-9 423,148 0-24 102,919 
MISUSE 0) Jy as SU So DS as Be Py enerieey eet oe 12,8382 25-62) 328,278 0-24 77,970 
Bae PENT Beak cert etek ches oe aero bed ohn cere 13,148 29-8 391,561 0-192 75,9882 
HUBEHG Oe 5 3» Gropp he d-! Sk Ei et Chek a a, © <n eS 13,529 22-7 307,478 0-26 79,818 
NO ARM NSA eins ules cia a dee ee one Wo 23-4 321, 120 0-33 | 105,380 


1For footnotes see end of table, p. 259. 
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3.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1925-34! 


—continued. 
Yield Total | Average} Total 
Crop and Year. Area. per Acre.| Yield. Price. Value. 
000 000 $ 000 
acres. bush. bush. | per bush. $ 
Barley— 
NOZD reser ies eis ba okie om cette Ce ee OR oeanate 3,524 24-7 87,118 0-53 46,014 
TO26. Pes cceulneccan te oho te Cee TN ne 3,647 27-4 99, 987 0-52 52,059 
LOD Tee int alo ae teebn ore cetera eee ee ea 3,506 27-7 96,938 0-66 64,193 
19OS see rites, Reon a AT he eee SARA 4,881 27-9 | 136,391 0-56 76,112 
AT alee Saat ges Sey bergen tended a ieee Series Aah 5, 926 Lieoal LOZ voLo 0-59 60,505 
VOSO Seca Ferre eon rere tre Ole hee chien rae 5,559 24-3 | 135,160 0-20 27,254 
NOS Peed icrecsos oeccrioia ele ne cata eis rae et eee 3, 7912 17-82] 67,383 0-26 17,465 
1992 ce rei wees. Pe eeaeae Seer ete ee ater oe eee 3, 758 21-5 80,773 0-232 18,8552 
1983. Secon ak eh eee terra eeh ante Ieee 3,658 17:3 63,359 0-30 18,954 
NOS4 ie Ne Oeics rarsisualtccoren weriamrean ecisarterears 3,618 17-6 63,742 0-46 29,107 
Rye— 
QDR ee kc nk co AG eatin rok s CRE eee Eee 643 14-2 9,159 0-77 7,048 
TQ26 EES cdeiwins cltrc anes tteohiaenitenietn ste eae 754 16-2 12,179 0-77 9,431 
1027 FURR Sante tates Sones « gies blouse Beraigs reste 743 20-9 15,571 0-82 12,746 
840 17-4 14,618 0-79 11,491 
992 13°3 13,161 0-84 11,095 
LOS O eerie Ch ceitec otk Sic ale eee Oe SRE 1,448 15-2 22,019 0-20 4,402 
LOS 28a cd oo is ASC IL OTS UO AS aie ee a TS ae 7992 6°72 5,322 0-28 1,476 
1932 «: Marrs sodden ei arciee, ack eae erie 774 10-92 8,4762 0-272 2,2842 
1933). cordate cee nibs cic Doe ase eec een es 583 7-2 4,177 0-38 1,603 
LOS ere ee Pes es ete Cie ee ade RE eet eon 735 7-4 5,423 0:48 2,581 
Buckwheat— 
1025 Naitaets verse rE teens 0 Goctee « Duele Sere 474 22-2 10,546 0-85 8,965 
LQ20 roca ce sie cto alates Pea oe ws eee ere nce teenie 457 21-6 9, 882 0-87 8,598 
UD Acre eee BSE Om PW avy gid Ss AEE chy LAL oY ne Ae 471 23-1 10,890 0-89 9,727 
TODR ee i avovurercioucetea mearws sere titer ntots Meet emer 503 21-7 10,899 0-93 10,128 
1920 re ss Line nce s sabia cacteh ee eee caret 516 20-3 10,470 0-94 9,867 
VSO haces since commer ae Cia ECE OE arene 490 22-2 10, 903 0-65 7,124 
1931 ecto ate detente tice Cat ecient 3362 20-62 6,917 0-50 3,454 
LOB Lees Btn has Sete bile ca eta con thee one chee oe 368 22-9 8,424 0-482 38,5852 
pL Teme aA 8 Co EE ae I Sr en ee 398 21-3 8, 483 0-50 | 4,233 
W988 Ss eae ee eee ee Tee ees 407 21-2 8, 6385 0-53 4,572 
Flaxseed— 
TODDS ears ects ste Sie ee ee Oe IE ON Te 843 7-4 6, 237 1-85 11,542 
TO2G 5 sate cstave secre ele tercee arte tian. Stren ee 738 8-1 5,995 1-62 9, 688 
1920 Scere a hoare! vk aeoens, eR ore ree tae ela kote 476 10-3 4,885 1-55 7,562 
1928 Fae sete s dere nau Oe Tectiie OR eee oe 378 9-6 3,614 1-59 5, 758 
1999 2c Aetcenee, Gon inci: ate ek woe ene 382 5-4 2,060 2-38 4,898 
LOBO. Cee Amitech ai wc ateeee te ahaa ite SEE eee 582 8-7 5, 069 0-94 4,741 
1 Re Fira as At a ET Ny ee aly R AN nia 6482 3°82 2,465 0-79 1,944 
LOS 2 8. SS eSRW SE AAG Bie te Se ew die Sin ie 4622 5-92 2,7192 0-622 1,6822 
NOB S os: sac asatons 6a a SNES ie erate er On eats, Ts 244 2°6 632 1-20 756 
NOSE 20 Reet Ae Rk A 227 4-0 910 1-17 1,063 
Potatoes— cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
1 1, Pe ROR Re ON IN Oa ee rem Po a eta 522 77-0 40,217 2-06 82,860 
1926525 AME. coca ct eee eae Art ene tee: 523 89-7 46, 937 1-47 69, 204 
LOD 05 ER Bicester tease eee 572 81-2 46,458 1-17 54,341 
1928 or le Bae oi | Te daetice Eaeaace ener ee: 599 83-8 50,195 0-81 40,874 
10292 25: ta A oot < RN PRE ee aoe 8 tho Re ae 544 73°4 39, 930 1-59 63,372 
LOSO:., Sacherc ererss,s0 8 EOE © oa eee ee ties 571 84-4 48,241 0-83 39, 858 
108A Mec atcs. Adi Aeon ene mee 5922 88-02) 52,305 0-43 22,359 
POS 2 OR cin ase tata Gio o dar eerste Mioeere 522 76-0 39,416 0-632 24,9202 
POR SET race cae s pee te ni ouake Rada ts ee eee 528 81-0 42,745 0:77 33, 092 
ICE IN Sas toee Semin erie re crath redeea annem mee fm kL bo 569 84-0 a Ne 0-50 23 , 822 
Hay and clover— tons. tons. per ton. 
AQ25 5 Sei connate caste ae tates ee 9,563 1-56 14,962 10-35 154, 886 
L986: F Se Bh emas ee eaten el easiest meee 9,516 1-48 14,058 12-18 170,473 
1 AE An Pee? Ge nec, SR ae Pee Oc 10,227 1-70 17,370 10-41 180,835 
NODS cg Baia starsat spate tts 6 tea bike syste eee eee 10,321 1-60 16,515 10-37 171, 225 
1929) Seiten ne 5 ee eee teniey tite, Meters Pai ee 10,560 1-50 15,833 11-65 184,528 
TRU Raa eS eae Pecan ie Gk cin Mee acon me atte: 10,618 1-54 16,397 9-83} 161,122 
1931". BERR es ho see ee ee Caiare 5s PES 9,1142 1-602} 14,5402 7-572] 110,110? 
1932) ctsthe co oce erere te cae less ee eee 8,812 1-54 13,559 7-132 96,6542 
1938 2 ecders since sak Re tae te ee ne Le re ele 8,876 1-29 11,443 8-77 100,306 
L934.) <2 whre wasp oa eteeistetnie s orale eke eee. 5, hata ee 8,881 1-26 11,174 11-75 131,295 


1For footnotes see end of table, p. 259. 
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3.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1925-341 


—concluded. 
Yield Total Average Total 
Crop and Year. Area. per Acre.| Yield. Price. Value. 
000 000 $ 000 
acres. tons. tons. per ton. $ 
Alfalfa— 
TAY oes Ss fgele, Sree Si aang Se ee enna 637 2-48 1,582 12-72 20,120 
OGRE ert A oh Sree ne Dak ae eee och aoe dew 837 2-46 2,061 13-30 27,414 
RE eee ects nek ee ae Rene weeds 910 2°37 2,157 12-03 25,946 
ROR oR ashy itr coe) A AR ie Ae a 854 2°35 2,010 11-51 23,138 
BOT Se See Demet. Cs waco tas abt ae ERO 799 2-30 1,835 12-63 23,183 
REE te er, hoe ee, os, 2k ee ee Re Seas 744 2-20 1,640 12-12 19,877 
TRESS hee: 5.5.5 5 ORS A SE eee Sea a a2 me arama 568 2 2-452 1,388 10-36 14,381 
LOSE oR dees ce ae ee ee a vie ca RRA et 666 2°65 1,764 8-582 15,1312 
Lab ee 1 Ae ein GON Oe Rett Ce RR re Some ae 722 2-29 1,652 9-25 15,279 
DA eEE NC RM eh ota Sere en een: bake oe Seed 4 679 1:96 1,328 12-67 16, 822 


1Comparative figures for the years 1908-24 are given in the Canada Year Book, 1929, pp. 230-232. The 

total value of wheat for 1912 should be $139,090,000 instead of the $19,090,000 shown on p. 230 of the 1929 

ae ae the error being due to the dropping out of a figure. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1933 
ear Book. 


Total Acreages and Values, 1929-1934.—Table 4 shows for Canada and the 
provinces, for the last six years, the total estimated areas and values of field crops, 
Table 5 the field crops of Canada compared as to quantity and value for 1933 and 
1934, and Table 6 the areas, yields and values of the principal field crops in Canada, 
by provinces, for the years 1933 and 1934. 


4.—Total Acreages and Values of Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-34.! 


Province. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
LY OSS aS eo ieee ere 61,207,034) 62,214,670) 58,862,3052) 59,643,200?) 58,533,450) 56,040,420 
TMA SION, § 85 3 '55 0!5.0 ch we 545, 763 567, 180 492,3192 476,200 476, 850 473,000 
NOVA DCOLIRI .... 406.5. ba 731,354 735, 900 556, 3082 536, 000 542,100 554, 800 
New Brunswick........... 908, 659 911,490 943, 9232 907,500 908, 400 906,300 
RIUOORR Ge «5s whee Sido ons x 7,051,605} 7,342,400| 6,015,9352) 5,832,100] 5,784,700) 5,950,300 
EI cae inl chew b> + 10,020,294} 10,009,200} 9,241,1032) 9,224,300} 9,195,300} 8,999,900 
ee er 6,687,163} 6,794,700) 5,774,8162} 5,866,800} 5,963,900} 6,000,900 
Saskatchewan........... ...| 22,420,232] 22,868,300) 21,973,7542) 22,333,900] 21,306,000) 19,771,820 
PEDREES ca Ab svies ts se os» « 12,432,595} 12,561,400} 13,420,9802) 14,028,700?| 13,909,400} 12,929,000 
British Columbia......... 409, 369 424,100 443, 1672 437,700 446,800 454,400 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OT EE Sere 948,981,400} 662,040,900) 435,966,4002| 452,526,9002| 453,598,000) 544,974, 600 
SARI Re ns 16,940,400} 10,973,000} 6,828,700} 6,737,000} 8,841,000; 9,054,000 
IOWA DOOUIA. 565... 62 20,945,000) 16,646,500) 10,087,000) 9,064,000?) 12,151,000) 12,995,000 
New Brunswick........... 23,835,000} 18,554,000) 10,670,000) 12,629,000) 12,044,000) 14,961,000 
RIOD Sncinins sooth som <a> 22 153, 664,000] 120,366,000) 77,245,0007) 70,382,000) 67,512,000) 98,309,000 
ES Oe ee 241,778,000} 179,919,000) 124,541,000) 116,424,000?) 135,813,000) 143,734,000 
DESMILODE 55) 5. vies son k sv 78,919,000} 52,975,000} 24,847,000) 31,937,000?) 35,653,000} 50,233,000 
Saskatchewan............. 235,248,000) 135,695,000} 70,347,100) 98,216,900? 82,708,000} 94,440,600 
0 ee 157,254,000} 110,284,400} 98,916,600) 95,913,000? 86,499,000) 108,499,000 
British Columbia......... 20,398,000} 16,628,000} 12,484,000} 11,224,000?) 12,377,000) 12,749,000 


1For earlier figures see pp. xxvi-xxvii of the Statistical Summary at the beginning of this volume. ?*Re- 
vised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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5.—Field Crops of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, 1933 and 1934. 


, 000” omitted.) 


Increase Due to Due to 

Actual Value at Actual Cr Higher (+)|/Larger (+) 

Field Crop. Value, Prices of Value, or or or 
1934. 1933. 1933. Decrease |Lower (—) | Smaller(—) 
: (—). Prices. Quantities. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Wiheatict a.) Bette nisin tity ke 163,972 135, 166 136, 958]-+ 27,014)+ 28, 806) — 1,792 
(OPN ES mene a Se een ee ce 105, 380 83,491 79, 818}+- 25,562)-+-+ 21,889}+ 3,673 
Barleyee cates oi..casnberne 29,107 19, 123 18, 954|+ 10, 153} + 9, 984|-++ 169 
MGs Gado ROR Daa etG aes 2,581 2,061 1,603)+ 978|-++ 520}-+ 458 
Pens Pe DA Boot orin cations t 1,661 1,588 1,371)+ 290)+- 73|)-+ vay: 
IBGANG a... co Re kono Ree 1,079 805 878| + 201}+ 274|— 73 
Buckwheat seas oteoanbeees 4,572 4,318 4, 233|-+ 339/+ 254|+- 85 
Mixed! orainsee... 02 eek 15, 634 15,170 13 ,336]/+ 2,298]-++ 464/-++ 1,834 
Blasseed...cct aoe boss cnet 1, 063 1,092] . 756| + 307|— 29)+- 336 
Cornforihusking=s46.eeeees: 4,419 4,011 2,982|-+ 1,437|+ 408] + 1,029 
POURtOCSE one tora 23,822 37, 033 33,092} — 9,270) — 13,211)+ 3,941 
"PUBHIDS OCC racas acceler 12, 685 13, 783 11,626]}-++ 1,059] — 1,098}-++ 2,107 
Hay and Cloviernaericeianc. 131,295 97,996 100,306}+ 30, 989) + 33, 299] — 2,010 
(GPSINIH AY 5.0 vee mene cae: 12,828 11,857 19, 407|— 6,579|+ 971;— 7,550 
RTP STL eer sea cnctarstaveaste: erekerereteariee 16, 822 12,285 15,279)+ 1,543}+ 4,537|— 2,994 
Modderncornsaas aoa 15, 729 12,513 10, 239)/+ 5,490/-+ 3,216|/+ 2,274 
Dugarmbeetsatsaaeeiecernee 2,326 2,493 2,760) — 434| — 167) — 267 
Motals ie = pect oc 544,975 454,785 453,598} +- 91,377/+ 99,190)+ 1,187 


—|+ 20-2p.c.j+ 19:9p.c.i+ 0:3 p.e. 


6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 


Provinces, 1933 and 1934. 


. Yield Total Average 

Field Crop. Year. Area. per Acre. Yield. Price. 

$ 

Canada— acres. bush. bush, per bush. 
Falltwh oath acc do asct ea dene 1933 559, 000 25-1 14,031,000 0-72 
1934 425, 600 15-8 6,724,000 0-88 
Springs wheats. see sacw cameo 1933 25, 432,100 ' 10-5 | 267,861,000 0-47 
1934 23,559, 400 11-4 | 269,125,000 0-59 
Allow e ait wetcnrrtase noes ey eee eke 1933 25,991, 100 10-8 | 281,892,000 0-49 
1934 23,985, 000 11-5 | 275,849,000 0-59 
Oatgreee aust cat ae emit 1933 13,528,900 22-7 | 307,478,000 0-26 
1934 13, 730, 800 23-4 | 821,120,000 0-33 
DALIOY.. aes merve teas erence ice 1933 3,658, 000 17-3 63,359, 000 0-30 
1934 3,612,500 17-6 63,742,000 0-46 
BAU TY Oiciboae re Hoon te eee 1933 434,900 7:7 3,332,000 0-39 
1934 587, 100 7:3 4,305, 000 0-48 
SPT Te V.C wanes award ees Mecca sie 1933 148, 200 5-7 845, 000 0-37 
1934 147,800 7-6 1,118,000 0-46 
ASI y Os ena oe cake eet ee 1933 583, 100 7-2 4,177,000 0-38 
1934 734,900 7:4 5, 423, 000 0-48 
IP Oaisperee areata tacerre Rieck ce 1933 84,600 16-3 1,376, 800 1:00 
1934 94,960 16-7 1,588, 000 1-05 
Beanies pete en rg eee 1933 59,100 15-1 890,700 0-99 
1934 56, 760 14-3 813, 600 1-33 
Buckwheataccssthcccmenee ce 1933 398,300 21-3 8,483,000 0-50 
1934 407,200 21-2 8,635, 000 0-53 
Mixed -erains einne scene 1933 1,167,300 28-3 33,009, 000 0:40 
1934 1,159, 200 32-7 37,926,000 0-41 


Total 
Value. 


$ 


10, 102,000 
5,917,000 


126,856,000 
158,055, 000 


136,958,000 
163,972,000 


79,818,000 
105,380,000 


18,954,000 
29,107,000 


1,289, 000 
2,066, 000 


314,000 
515, 000 


1,603, 000 
2,581,000 


1,371,000 
1,660,400 


878, 000 
1,079,200 


4, 233,000 
4,572,000 


13 ,336, 000 
15, 634,000 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1933 and 1934—continued. 


: Yield Total Average Total 
Field Crop. Year Area. per Acre. Yield. Price. Value. 
$ 
Canada—concluded. acres. bush. bush. per bush. $ 
AT ee SES Sapna 1933 243 , 600 2-6 632,000 1-20 756, 000 
1934 226, 900 4-0 910,400 1:17 1,063, 000 
Corn for hugking.. 2... fs sc0.s 1933 136,600 37-0 5,054,000 0-59 2,982,000 
1934 161,100 42-2 6,798, 000 0-65 4,419,000 
ewt. cwt. per. cwt. 
EG LR SRS 8 elle sega Re SR 1933 527,700 81-0 42,745,000 0-77 33,092,000 
1934 569, 200 84-0 48,095,000 0-50 23,822,000 
PERM NOU ples kis 5 cc spain | 1933 183, 900 188-0 -384, 618, 000 0-34 11,626,000 
1934 187,400 216-0 40,538,000 0-31 12,685,000 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover........ aya, 1933 8,875,900 1-29 11,443,000 8-77 100,306, 000 
1934 8,881,400 1-26 11,174,000 11-75 131, 295,000 
RM ARS Bcioe o hk cicaie die cces 1933 721,600 2-29 1,652,300 9-25 15,279,000 
1934 678, 900 1-96 1,328,100 12-67 16,822,000 
ROMO DGPM. cs das cca: 1933 378, 750 8-25 3,122,800 3-28 10, 239,000 
1934 497,100 7°67 3,815,000 4-12 15,729,000 
Oe TESST EST Bs lel 1933 1,949,000 1:51 2,948,000 6-58 19,407,000 
1934 1,005, 000 1-79 1,802,000 wel 12,828,000 
a Ee ie Pas 1933 46,000 9-93 457,000 6-04 2,760,000 
1934 52,100 7-92 412,700 5-64 2,326,000 
Prince Edward Island— Push Push: per bush. 
TINE WHOAG ce ois. os menace 1933 23,400 24-0 562,000 0-83 466,000 
1934 25,200 20-0 504, 000 0-93 469, 000 
(LESS ee oe ee Bey 1933 154,000 38-0 5, 852,000 0-30 1,756,000 
1934 148, 100 36-0 5,332,000 0-38 2,026,000 
BION ee ok gee ae x Dede alt 1933 3,900 32-0 125, 000 0-50 63,000 
1934 3,000 30:0 90, 000 0:54 49,000 
PSC WRORG & orcs oe denen cs 1933 2,000 24-3 49, 000 0-56 27,000 
1934 2,000 27-0 54,000 0:60 32,000 
DRTOO OTOIDS) ooh, is dian bs 1933 22,000 40:0 880, 000 0-40 352,000 
1934 22,100 39-0 862,000 0:48 414,000 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
OCS dee ken a te ena 1933 37,600 100-0 3,760,000 0:65 2,444,000 
1934 40,200 120-0 4,824,000 0:26 1,254,000 
Urmia, GUC). =<. <i code oe e: 1933 9,700 375-0 3,638, 000 0-40 1,455,000 
1934 10, 700 300-0 3,210,000 0-24 770,000 
tons. tons. per ton. 
digy and clover.-.....¢...:..+ 1933 224,000 1-27 284, 000 8-00 2,272,000 
1934 221,400 1-07 237, 000 17-00 4,029,000 
MOUder corn... .-...c.d.:5.i2. 1933 250 7°33 1,800 3-50 6,000 
1934 300 8-80 2,600 4-25 11,000 
Nova Scotia— bush. bush. per bush. 
POUING WHOBE ic so: oasc dope en 1933 3,400 17-5 60, 000 0-99 59,000 
1934 3,700 15:4 57,000 1-09 62,000 
UND Stee E30 oS eee bet eee 1933 89,500 34-7 3,102,000 0-50 1,551,000 
1934 fe , 89,400 32-1 2,873,000 0:55 1,580,000 
wim + 
SE a Se ae See 1933 7,900 27-2 215,000 0-70 151,000 
1934 7,900 25-1 198, 000 0-77 152,000 
Buckwheat............ oN 1933 4,400 20-3 89, 000 0-73 65,000 
1934 4,200 20-2 85,000 0-82 70,000 
BEPEOR BTRING Ss oo. oc sd cuains ss 1933 5,000 30-0 150,000 0:64 96, 000 
1934 4,900 34-1 167,000 0-65 109, 000 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 


Provinces, 1933 and 1934—continued. 


' Yield Total Average 
Field Crop. Year. Area. per Acre. Yield. Price. 
$ 

Nova Scotia—concluded. acres. cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
POtStOCSin. so nba ce as os eaten 1933 20,500 91-0 1,866, 000 0-95 
1934 21,900 112-0 2,453,000 0-50 
MLUTMI PS ChOr man gta ee aeearte 1933 10, 700 277-0 2,964, 000 0-50 
1934 11,200 254-0 2,845,000 0-40 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hey and’ clover. ... «eee 1933 400, 200 1-74 696, 000 10-00 
1934 411,000 1-16 477, 000 18-10 
Fodder, Corn. ais ca os os 4 oe 1933 500 8-00 4,000 3-50 
1934 600 9-00 5,400 4-25 
New Brunswick— bush. bush. per bush. 
SPTLUE WHGSL.<...cien a dea feces 1933 13, 500 20-1 271,000 0-95 
1934 15,600 20-4 319,000 1-00 

ra Be ro 
OBte et cle ears see es 71933; 210, 500 29-3? 6, 172,000 0-40 
1934 209, 100 30-6 6, 403, 000 0-43 
PBTICY on CES ek ak eet 1933 12,300 26-0 320, 000 0-61 
1934 11,300 27-2 307, 000 0-60 
Beanescvet. aoe Broce 1933 1,100 19-4 21,300 1-38 
1934 900 17-1 P 15,000 1-50 
Buckwheat. gett ie eek ee 1933 41,700 18-5 772,000 0-50 
1934 33,000 21-1 695, 000 0-50 
MIXGC ETRING =. 4). «sous Le 1933 5,000 27-6 138,000 0-46 
1934 2,900 30-3 88,000 0-46 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
POLALOCE of ehh Ss o's cane oe 1933 46,900 115-0 5,394,000 0-50 
1934 54, 200 128-0 6, 938, 000 0-33 
Ww WEDIDS: CLC. ne o54 eo alctenec oe 1933 11,100 227-0 2,520, 000 0-25 
1934 11,600 225-0 2,610, 000 0-28 
‘tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay ‘and’ elover. a... sisson es 1933 565,800 1-09 617,000 8-60 
1934 567, 200 1-07 607, 000 13-60 
Fodder-corm. 00. ees 1933 500 6-80 3,400 3-50 
1934 500 8-78 4,000 4-50 
bayer a bush. bush. per bush. 
SPPNE WhEAE: <...4icdde ce ue 1933 58,200 16-8 979, 000 0-78 
1934 63, 800 19-5 1,245,000 0-98 
ROEEE fol, Seed teks bins Ade 1933 1,718, 000 26-1 44,880,000 0-36 
1934 1,679, 800 28-7 48 , 262,000 0-43 
Barley........ LSBcaors AM aty 1933 130, 800 23-8 3,117,000 0-52 
F 1934 132,600 25-0 3,310,000 0-61 
MPLS TVC WP tyr cole ae 1933 5,100 16-1 82,000 0-72 
1934 5,500 16-5 91,000 0-68 
PASS ik cada sb enc ee ake 1933 18,900 16-3 308, 000 1-53 
1934 19,100 16-6 317, 000 1-65 
Bests choo Ue eae os Ate 1933 3,900 14-9 59,000 1-59 
1934 4,400 15-6 68, 600 1-75 
Puck wheat. As. a cos aes 1933 135,400 23-0 3,121,000 0-56 
1934 146, 200 22-8 3,337,000 0-60 
Mixed graing: on, css. diaeat ee 1933 109, 200 26-0 2,838,000 0-51 
; 1934 118,600 28-9 3,432,000 0-52 
Bilaxsead .7. ban ince aden ee 1933 1,800. 8-4 15,000 1-60 
1934 2,300 9-3 21,400 1-59 


1,773,000 
1,227,000 


1,482,000 
1,138, 000 
6,960, 000 
8,634,000 
14,000 
23, 000 
257, 000 
319,000 


2,469, 000 
2,753,000 


195,000 
184, 000 


29,000 
23,000 


386, 000 
348, 000 


63,000 
40,000 


2,697,000 
2,290,000 


630, 000 
731,000 


5,306, 000 
8,255, 000 


12,000 
18, 000 
762,000 
1,214,000 


16,379,000 
20,757,000 


1,625,000 
2,023,000 


59, 000 
62,000 


471,000 
524,000 


93,000 
120, 000 


1,743,000 
2,011,000 


1,443,000 
1,790,000 


24,000 
34,000 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1933 and 1934—continued. 


Field Crop. 


Quebec—concluded. 


ROU RUOCS tay caertcaveuie eee 


Turnips, ete 


Ce 


Hay and. clover... ssh cess 


Alfalfa...... 


ee eee eee teers eeees 


Fodder corn.......... ¢ Sad 


Ontario— 
Fall wheat. 


ee 


DSDELNS WHO dvdr. Pace kek ee ee es 


All wheat 


re 


ee eee erer ee eeerseee 


ee mereeseereeseeseee 


eoeee reese rerroeoe 


Mixed ‘erating foi. ec ad essere 65's 


BU LAXSO GU ee olor aes natal acetals 


Corn for husking.............-. 


Creer eoeerreresreeee 


ee 


eee eee eer er erereee 


Year. 


Area. 


acres, 


133, 100 
143, 400 


36,400 
38, 800 


3,384, 000 
3,535, 800 


5,700 
7,600 


44,200 
52,400 
559, 000 
425,600 


97,000 
96,400 


656, 000 
522,000 


2,316,000 
2,390,800 


461,000 
484,900 


54,000 
55, 900 


58,700 
68, 800 


52,300 
49,400 


207,000 
213,900 


947,000 
941,400 


5,500 
5,700 


136, 600 
161, 100 
157,500 
164,300 
100,300 
100, 200 
3,165,000 
2,970,400 


560, 500 
510,300 


286, 000 
323, 200 


31,900 
37,600 


Yield 


per Acre. 


cewt. 


101-0 
99-3 


216-0 
263-0 
tons. 
0-97 
1-37 


2-68 
2-38 


10-62 
8-91 


bush. 
25-1 
15-8 


17-2 
18-7 


23-9 
16-3 


28:3 
34-1 


26-1 
30°4 


16-9 
15-5 


16-0 
16-8 


Total 
Yield. 


cwt. 


13,444,000 
14,244,000 


7,847,000 
10, 204,000 
tons. 
8,279,000 
4,848,000 


15,300 
18,000 


470,000 
467,000 


bush. 
14,031,000 
6, 724,000 


1,668, 000 
1,803, 000 


15,699, 000 
8,527,000 


65,543, 000 
81,526,000 


12,032,000 
14,741,000 


913,000 
866, 000 


939,000 
1,156,000 


779, 000 
692,000 


4,347,000 
4,385,000 


27,558,000 
32,196,000 


50,000 
57,000 


5,054, 000 
6,798,000 


cwt. 
10,112,000 
11, 830,000 


15,647,000 
19,739, 000 


tons, 
4,874,000 
3,352,000 


1,300,000 
934, 000 


2,440, 000 
2,990,000 


319,000 
255, 700 


Average 
Price. 


$ 


per cwt. 


0-71 
0-48 


0-39 
0-34 
per ton. 
9-38 
11-84 


11-21 
13-11 


per cwt. 


per ton. 
8-95 


Total 
Value. 


$ 


9,551,000 
6, 798, 000 


3,073,000 
3,471,000 


30, 760, 000 
57,433,000 


172,000 
236,000 


1,357,000 
1,836, 000 
10, 102, 000 
5,917,000 


1,218,000 
1,533,000 


11,320,000 
7,450,000 


22,285,000 
28,534,000 


5,174,000 
7,371,000 


484,000 
476,000 


751,000 
983 , 000 


717,000 
879,000 


1,956,000 
2,061,000 


11,023,000 
12,878,000 


60,000 
76, 000 


2,982,000 
4,419,000 
10,112,000 
6,507,000 
3,755,000 
5,527,000 
43,622,000 
40,601, 000 


11,648, 000 
12,562,000 


7,930,000 
11,960,000 


1,994,000 
1,450,000 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1933 and 1934—continued. 


Field Crop. 


Manitoba— 


Spring wheat o.oo ee 


eC 


ed 


i ee 


ee eee essere os sere soone 


Mixedisrainss- tie ee 


Flaxseed. canes See ee 


Potatoes. 25.08: Bs cs icc LOR Re 


Turnips; 6tesseeg..c.0 se ee 


Hay and 


Alfalfa... 


CIOVED sc onc ee ee 


ee 


Podder corn. a2.4..032. Peds 


Saskatchewan— 
DPLINe: Whee. Tice aes ve ce 


eo eer eee eer sees eoesees 


eeee ees eereseseaessees 


Coe e sess seco seseeeeoes 


Pees reese reser eee eeooes 


Year. 


Area. 


acres, 


2,536, 000 
2,533 , 000 


1,504, 000 
1,458, 000 


1,173,000 
1,125,000 


36,700 


76, 800 


9,000 
10,600 


45,700 
87,400 


2,500 
2,000 


7,800 
7,900 


31,900 
23,800 


20,200 
25,600 
36,400 
41,700 
6, 100 
5,800 
543, 800 

585, 200 


26,300 
29,100 


30,200 
76,400 
14,743,000 
13,262,000 


4,571,000 
4,625,000 


1,228,000 
1, 088, 000 


232, 200 
278, 000 


72,800 
68,500 


305, 000 
346,500 


500 
660 


200 
260 


Yield 


per Acre. 


bush. 


12-9 
14:6 


19-6 
18-3 


14-4 
15-4 


12-5 
13-1 


— at hte 
On ow = CO 


bush. 


—7—\ — 


HO BO WH I HH BR WH Oo 
Cm SCS WH AS SCH AW SHA OA 


Total 
Yield. 


bush. 


32,666,000 
37,100, 000 


29,500, 000 
26, 752,000 


16,900, 000 
17,298, 000 


458,000 
1,006, 000 


117,000 
128,000 


575, 000 
1,134,000 


22,000 
22,000 


105, 000 
. 79'000 


542,000 
393, 000 


110,000 
180,000 


cwt. 
2,300,000 
2,288, 000 


616, 000 
569, 000 


tons. 
847,000 
810,000 


42,000 
47,100 


118,000 
226,000 


bush. 
128, 004, 000 
114, 200, 000 


75,422,000 
64,288,000 


17,560,000 
12,403,000 


1,347,000 
806, 000 


430,000 
514, 000 


1,777,000 
1,320,000 


4,000 
4,000 


1,400 
1,000 


Average 
Price. 


$ 
per bush. 


0-52 
0-65 


0-21 
0-32 


0-27 
0-46 


0-33 
0-50 


0-30 
0-50 


0-32 
0-50 


1-00 
1-40 


0-53 
0-63 


0-25 
0-35 


1-17 
1-17 


per cwt. 
0-63 
0-62 


0-55 
0-47 


per ton. 
5-60 


Total 
Value. 


$ 
16, 986, 000 
24,115, 000 


6,195, 000 
8,561,000 


4,563 .000 
7,957,000 


151,000 
503 , 000 


35,000 
64,000 


186, 000 
567,000 


22,000 
31,000 


56,000 
50,000 


136,000 
138/000 


129,000 
211,000 
1,449,000 
1,419,000 
339, 000 
267,000 
4,743,000 
5,297,000 


347, 000 
404,000 


502,000 
1,216,000 
60, 162, 000 
67,378, 000 


14,330,000 
18,001,000 


4,214,000 
5, 457,000 


458, 000 
371,000 


133,000 
211,000 


591,000 
582,000 


4,000 
4,400 


2,000 
1,200 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1933 and 1934—continued. 


Field Crop. 


Saskatchewan—concluded. 


IMG wees rt ees cad oe ree 


1 WEES CCV: To IRR Speen a a 


Hay and clover 


ee er ay 


ee 


UAE Pe nde Mid vos 4 cote ae 


Alberta— 


Sprin# wheata. vo coke oo Loco 


Mixed grains... 


ee 


ee ee eee ees esone 


| EATS 6 od sige ae ga ae 


Hay and clover 


ee 


ee ed 


PAULEITL tea ads <5 Sees se rat 


Year. 


Area. 


acres. 


23,000 
20,800 


205, 000 
174,700 
45,700 
51,300 

2,800 

2,300 
162,700 
158,300 


11,900 
11,600 


7,200 
30,400 


7,898, 000 
7,501,000 


2,870,000 
3, 032,000 


631,000 
749,000 


112,000 
176,400 


57,000 
58,700 


169, 000 
235, 100 


600 
800 


800 
900 


20,800 
21,000 


10,700 
18, 100 
32,000 
32,800 
1,900 
1,700 
282,400 
282,000 


73, 100 
74,600 


5,000 
8,000 


Yield 


per Acre. 


bush. 


bo bo a iad 
oe bo bo bo bo ew) CO orb co or co 


2S C8 A® SSO HK BH HG HOw 


Total 
Yield. 


bush. 


311,000 
189, 000 


410,000 


542,000 ° 


cwt. 
2,285,000 
1,431,000 


154,000 
73,000 


tons. 
207,000 
171,000 


20, 000 
13, 000 


17,600 
22,000 


bush. 
102,334,000 
112,500,000 


72,500, 000 
81, 000, 000 


12,783, 000 
15,041, 000 


614, 000 
1,627,000 


138,000 
300, 000 


752, 000 
1,927,000 


7,800 
11,000 


10,000 
11,000 


464,000 
462,000 


43,000 
105, 000 


cwt. 
1,856, 000 
1,837,000 


154,000 
156, 000 


tons. 
361, 000 
372,000 


142,000 
172,000 


13,000 
32,000 


Average 
Price. 


$ 
per bush. 


0-22 
0-30 


1-19 
1-14 


per cwt. 
0:70 
0-75 


0-59 
0-80 


per ton. 
4-50 
5-67 


7-18 
7-70 


4-67 
6-41 


per bush. | 


0-45 


per cwt. 


per ton.. 
6-00 


7-06 


8-25 
10-00 


4-70 
6-06 


68 , 000 
57,000 


488,000 
618,000 
1,600, 000 
1,073,000 
91,000 
58,000 
932,000 
970, 000 


144,000 
100, 000 


82,000 
141,000 


46,050,000 
61,875,000 


13,050, 000 
21,060,000 


2,812,000 
5,716,000 


196, 000 
716, 000 


40,000 
123,000 


236,000 
839, 000 


8,000 
13,000 


13,000 
17,000 


97,000 
139, 000 


51,000 
118,000 
1,392,000 
1,341,000 
100,000 
100, 000 
2,166,000 
2,626,000 
1 
1 


1 
6 
172,000 
720,000 


61,000 
194, 000 


? 
’ 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1933 and 1934—concluded. 


Field Crop. Year. 
Alberta—concluded. 
GramsNayich Acai: Olt ane cs cee 1933 
1934 
Surar beets... vise sc ce setae 1933 
1934 
British Columbia— 
DSDLIDO’ WHE ALL. c lemie sec eretioe ol 1933 
1934 
WAGERS Jo cccen cheers Me woe ae eon 1933 
1934 
IBaEley keene ae co eee 1933 
1934 
SPINE TYC...1: dee oes ce Coes te 1933 
1934 
PAB Ay ris coat raters eave eclttetet 1933 
1934 
BEaris) 4 ec ct aes ene ha oe 1933 
1934 
Mixedionaing we ce aes cots 1933 
1934 
HClax Seed ac doe Wagtin a ctacmerelee 1933 
1934 
POCAtOES ss cota Paes sus noe 1933 
1934 
AL OTNIDS; ClCH Ace eeas oc Lhe 1933 
1934 
Hiasiand, cloviertiy.a..esete sen 1933 
1934 
Aelia gb ata nes are teen tee 1933 
1934 
Hodder:corn: fete s.c. 0 pete 1933 
1934 
GrainshayanPeteccaccecteees 1933 
1934 


Acreages under Pasture.—Table 7 gives the estimated acreages 


Area. 


acres. 


1,900, 000 
957,500 


14, 100 
14,500 
59, 600 
58,700 


95,900 
98,600 


10, 100 
10,800 


4,300 
4,500 


3,400 
3, 600 


800 
900 


3,400 
3, 700 


400 
500 


18,000 
19,400 


4,900 
5,100 


148,000 
150, 100 


44,100 
45,700 


4,900 
5,300 


49,000 
47,500 


Yield 


per Acre. 


tons. 


1-50 
1-77 


9-79 
10-80 


bush. 
22-1 
23-8 


47-0 
47-5 


30-4 
32-8 


18-1 
18-8 


28-3 
21-6 


25-5 
28-6 


Total 
Yield. 


tons. 


2,850,000 
1,695, 000 


~ 138,000 
157,000 


bush. 
1,317,000 
1,397,000 


4,507,000 
4,684,000 


307,000 
354, 000 


78 , 000 
85, 000 


96, 000 
78, 000 


20,000 
26,000 


128, 000 
137,000 


2,250,000 


1,078,000 
1,132,000 
tons. 
278,000 
300, 000 


133 , 000 
144,000 


55,000 
66, 000 


98, 000 
107,000 


pasture in Canada, by provinces, for the years 1928 to 1934. 


Average 
Price. 


$ 


per ton. 


6-50 
7-00 


7.—Estimated Acreages under Pasture in Canada, 1928-34. 


1933. 


Total 
Value. 


$ 


18,525,000 
11,865,000 


766,000 
876, 000 
896, 000 
1,090, 000 


1,803,000 
2,108,000 


157,000 
198, 000 


47,000 
55,000 


115,000 
105,000 


24,000 
39,000 


58, 000 
69,000 


4,000 
6,000 


2,074,000 
1,913,000 


701,000 
623, 000 


3,545,000 
3,450,000 


1,796,000 
1,800,000 


275,000 
330, 000 


882,000 
963,000 


under 


Province. 1928. 

acres. 
IPAS Island ¢ Seeicescok coe 250,092 
INoVatScotiacndniees soe cee 866, 100 
New. Brunswiek........ae...« 500,772 
Quebecixtk ae ee Boer. 3,858,181 
Ontarionecn... Awe eee 3,000,172 
Manttobas7 8. maces on ce eee 252,689 
Saskatchewan. Jicccce.c.eeee 408, 670 
Atbertan.. 2h ates oil ee 289,973 
British: Columbiauwian.c.sceee 62,192 
IndisnReservesi..e.0< ones 39, 202 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. 
244,729} 246,592) 235,000} 210,200 
866,204; 866,818} 866,500); 704,100 
487,840) 490,500) 474,600} 518,300 
3,944,443) 3,950,000) 3,686,100} 2,669, 600 
3,134,614) 3,149,460) 3,031,717} 3,012,500 
' 253,950] 264,300} 239,800) 232,100 
406,100) 419,000} 400,300) 444,900 
319,338] 396,400} 384,900} 350,500 
63, 865 66, 604 69,272 76,500 
47,237 39,839 39,913 46,000 


80, 200 


49, 200 
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‘The foregoing figures are not entirely comprehensive since the figures for the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario include all pasture, seeded and natural, 
while the figures for the four western provinces are “seeded pasture” only. Most of 
the area used for pasture in these provinces is ‘‘natural’’ and data on land used in 
this way can only be properly secured at the quinquennial census. At the Census 
of 1931, the acreages of improved and natural pasture in the three Prairie Provinces 
were as follows:— 


; Improved Natural 
oy tare Pasture. Pasture. 
acres. acres. 
TEL NaN YA ee ae tt Ea Ee gone MN Bin Crk, tush satan <gunses pals ies chophies doar e)eceieee 411,924 3,601, 644 
Rae es SAY ANN rN OS CORN AE Socrates E cvatee ce, «lode rr iieta nS Sicle saber hb Orc ok vere ew TE aayal 15,755,179 
SASL eh PRP raen iPod AC Yates hay ior onsen rs fa ica eae lecakearaps sro hers Terehiacasabvios ovations! seeks 524,586 | 15,960,335 


The areas under grazing leases in the Western Provinces as at Mar. 31, 1932-34, 
are reported by the provincial lands administration branches as follows:— 


1932. 1933. 1934. 
Province. Number Number Number 
of Acres. of Acres. of Acres. 
Leases. Leases. Leases. 
‘NEV rio] et: See Rep eee 245 103,314 239 132,111 217 126,314 
Saskatchewan............... 6,923 | 3,731,668 5,910 | 4,539,3501 7,555 4 , 228,830 
PEIOL Utes ot aera aamiichcies 6 Sagas 3,948 | 3,367,150 3,708 | 3,172,839 Senile 3,186, 838 
British Columbia........... 732 64, 153 777 Toy tll 875 100, 291 
WRotalsec con Sissies 11,848 | 7,266,285 10,634 | 7,918,071 12,422 7,642,273 


1 Includes provincial forests and school lands grazing permits covering 742,920 acres for which the num- 
bers of leases are not known. 


Average Yields per Acre.—Table 8 gives, for the years 1927 to 1934, the 
average yields per acre of the various field crops, together with the long-time average 
yields per acre. 


§8.—Annual Average Yields per Acre of Field Crops for Canada, 1927-34, with 
Long-Time Averages. 


Long- 
Field Crop. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. time 
Average. 
bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Wiheat..e. eee Bc 21-4 23-5 12-1 16-9 12-21 16-31 10-8 11-5 17-1 
UOTE tee Se = Pine ee 33-2 34-4 22-7 31-9 25-61) 29-8 22-7 23-4 32-3 
Babley neh ane 27-7 27-9 17-3 24-3 17-81) 21-5 17-3 17-6 25-2 
BEV OR eee es ice eee 20-9 17-4 13-3 15-2 6-71 10-91 7-2 7-4 16-1 
| EEN ee i ee ed ee 18-5 16-8 15-8 18-3 16-91 17-9 16-3 16-7 16-9 
PS OATIN ce, Sey is chs ds Sines 15-5 16-7 17-3 14-6 15-31 17-1 15-1 14-3 16-8 
Buckwheat... ss.di.ceccaes 23-1 21-7 20-3 22-2 20-6 22-9 21-3 21-2 22-4 
Mixed Graineiy cadas. sic. 37-5 35-3 32-0 36-9 33-01 33-0 28-3 32-7 34-6 
IARSGEC os ok tite dosent 10-3 9-6 5-4 8-7 3°81 5-91 2:6 4-0 8-8 
Corn for husking........ _ 32-4 37-7 34-1 36-1 41-31) 38-9 37-0 42-2 49-3 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
HOUR LOGS We eis ss «4.30 e 81-2 83-8 73-4 84-4 88-01 76-0 81-0 84-0 89-0 
AAENIDS: CLCisays 2iy-s.0%< «10» 188-9 215-5 176-3 181-8 | 205-01) 216-0 188-0 | 216-0 189 0 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover......... Lei 1-6 1-5 1-5 1-6 1-5 1-3 1-3 1-5 
Heer CORD. 0. 0)s6« 5 7-5 8-3 7-9 8-2 8-6 7:8 8-3 7-7 9-0 
Dugar beets.is....c..d.- 8-9 8-4 8-4 9-0 9-1 10-8 9-9 7-9 9-4 
TUNED Eee kt co 2-4 2-4 2-3 2-2 2-5 2-7 ae 2-0 2-4 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—F inal estimates of the acreages and 
yields of the grain crops of the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta) are given for 1934 in Table 9, together with comparative data for 1933 and 
1932. 


9.— Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Ryeand Flaxseed in the Prairie Provinces, 
1932-34. 


Areas. Yields. 
Province and Crop. ae 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
acres. acres. acres. bush. bush. bush. 
Prairie Provinces— 
NDR ere mame Wg ged EA Conese 26,395,000] 25,177,000} 23,296, 000!| 422,947,000! 263,004,000} 263,800,000 
Oats OE ote Bt teers 8,533,000 8,945, 000 9,115, 000)) 245,726,000} 177,422,000] 172,040,000 
Barley seven sare ote seth ae 3, 154,100 3,032,000 2,962,000) 63,114,000} 47,243,000} 44,742,000 
Rives 08 oe So ROA 706, 200 519, 700 669, 000 7,270,000! 38,104,000 4,381,000 
IVE XS CCE ne tan Srtete nas 453,500! 235,900 218, 400 2,640,000! 563, 000 827,000 
Manitoba— - 
Wiheatat ne ites seer 2,651,000 2,536,000 2,533,000} 44,041,000! 382,666,000} 37,100,000 
OBES T  hatitncce canon 1,463,500 1,504,000 1,458,000!) 386,826,000} 29,500,000} 26,752,000 
IBATLOV) ma cmemene aoe 1,123,300 1,173,000 1,125,000) 20,014,000} 16,900,000} 17,298,000 
Riviere eas cee cen ae 40,600 45,700 87,400 560,000 575, 000 1,134,000 
Hiaxseed etre ac cctone 49,300 20, 200 25, 600 240,000 - 110,000} - 180, 000 
Saskatchewan— 
Wiheat seb pete aie tree 15,543,000} 14,743,000) 13,262,000)) 211.551,000!) 128,004,000] 114,200,000 
(OTR ie 7 ee agri) A ene ee 4,364, 700 4,571,000 4,625,000] 107,400,000} 75,422,000} 64,288,000 
Barloycn cu ae ee ee 1,329,500 1, 228,000 1,088,000)) 23,400,000} 17,560,000} 12,403,000 
GVO cece ae ee eee 482,500 305, 000 346, 500 5,190,000 1,777,000 1,320,000 
PUAXSGCC «fos aanes ake ee 381, 200 205, 000 174, 700 2,200,000! 410,000 542,000 
Alberta— 
WihGab ae trea 8,201,000 7,898, 000 7,501, 000)) 167,355,000") 102,334,000] 112,500,000 
Oats SR Sh: ae ty eckarier Serene 2,704, 800 2,870,000 3,032,000) 101,500,000} 72,500,000} 81,000,000 
BALI oe cee enter 701,300 631,000 749,000) 19,700,000) 12,783,000} 15,041,000 
IEW Ca UIE See ns oe Sas 183, 100 169, 000) 235, 100 1,520,000! 752,000 1,927,000 
WHARS6CCn.. 8 teehee ret 23,000! 10, 700 18, 100 200, 0001 43,000 105,000 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the quantities of grain in 
farmers’ hands on July 31, 1934, as compared with July 31, 1933 and 1982. Adding 
the stocks in elevators, in flour mills and in transit, Table 11 shows the total quanti- 
ties of grain in store at the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1932, 1933 
and 1934. 


10.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on July 31, 1934, as Compared with July 31, 
1933 and 1932, with Totals of Production of the Earlier Crops. 


Total Total Total 
Pro- In Farmers’ Pro- In Farmers’ Pro- In Farmers’ 
Kind of Grain. duction Hands, duction Hands, duction Hands, 
in July 31, 1932. in July 31, 1933. in July 31, 1934. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 


000 bush. | p.c. bush. | 000 bush. | p.c. bush. | 000 bush.| p.c. bush. 


Wheat eet oes 321,325] 2-33] 7,495,800) 443,061} 2-79/12,340,000} 281,892) 3-10) 8,733,000 
VATE Hip ox ccc rere 328,278) 6-95/22, 823,000] 391,561) 7-07/27,701,000} 307,478) 6-29)19,333,000 
Barleyicovaduse tow: 67,383} 5-16] 3,477,000 80,773) 3-84} 3,102,000 63,359] 2-90] 1,839,000 
PRS OS2 eS Ws a 5,322)" 2-74) 146,000 8,938} 1-75} 156,600 4,177; 0-89 37,000 
Piaxse00. | oo cicy rs es 2,465} 0-29 7,100 2,446] 0-72 17,700 632) 0-54 3,400 
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11.—Detailed Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1932, 1933 and 1934. 


Wheat. Oats. 
ns me July 31, | July 31, | July3i, | Joly 31, | July 31, | July 3i, 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. bush, 
Held in— 
Barmers hands. cd h..2. d<% 7,495,800} 12,340,000) 8,733,000] 22,823,000} 27,701,000} 19,333,000 
Country, private and mill 
elevators and mills in 
Western Division.. .| 383,508,492] 77,855,091] 70,354,868 1,464, 029 6,355,786} 4,712,471 
Terminal elevators in West- 
ern Inspection Division... 60,781,336] 75,149,928) 73,095,127 3,209,412 4,078,148 2,865, 626 
Eastern elevators........... 17,839,890} 34,171,909} 31,589,203 1,335, 807 Ledit= 23d 2,768,193 
Flour mills (eastern)........ 2,895,905!) 3,198,366 1,826,119 476,995! 961,775 754, 702 
iG EAU lags Se ae i era 9,323,383] 9,024,894 7,724,546 540,076 1, 233,818 595,288 
Totals C4 tc... 131,844,8061| 211,749,188) 193,322,863] 29,849,319!) 42,044,758] 31,029,280 
Barley. Rye. 
Held in— 
Marmers’ hands<,..2. <2. «... 3,477,000} 3,102,000 1,839, 000 146, 000 156, 600 37,000 
Country, private and mill 
elevators and mills in ; 
Western Division.. 1,350, 453 3,509,341 2,853,950 532, 663 914,134 583, 634 
Terminal elevators in West- 
ern Inspection Division.. 1,441, 804 3,308, 455 3,964, 957 2,550, 290 3,422,406 2,516,462 
Eastern elevators........... 369, 709 865,646} 2,013,099 1,535, 827 1,180,809 813,329 
Flour mills (eastern)........ 78,735 109, 861 75,930 37, 836) 12,855 3, 0an 
fig Ove) tiara ne a ee a ee 477, 954 393,019 342, 249 616,099 127,923 42,851 
Totals S2..55.40 7,195,655) 11,338,322) 11,089,185] 5,418,715! §,814,727| 3,996,307 
Flaxseed. 
Held in— on 
Petr rater sis IVA TiC) Geman S cee es en ced ae. oes ee eB ns A Re 7,100 17, 700 3,400 
Country, private and mill elevators and asi in Western Division. . 173,379 226, 943 124,279 
Terminal elevators in Western Inspection Division................. 1,041,394 768,131 334,568 
HI SEOENEe Le VA LOS ae ds otc ics acs s hie tore ek cule eine lee oes 33, 790 88,719 ~ 
(Resets OM CASGODID) rate. oir tise an. | ete con visage el caue oe Saeed treane Dek - 1,824 235 
MIVA HSEL eee cement me EL ac, NS (RRR DL EE saat SRE roy Dace Ry ee 65, 695 76, 258 8,813 
PEO U AIS reo eer ieee ao a SrA aes ak Hdd ae ea 1,321,358] 1,179,575 471,295 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—tThe distribution of the wheat 
crop of Canada for the years ended July 31, 1933 and 1934, is calculated in Table 12. 


12.— Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops, by crop years, 1932-33 and 1933-34. 


Norse.—F lour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 
4; bushels of wheat. For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 
the Year Book, 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 
each of the years 1920 to 1933. 


oe pats be! ine ee So hance 
ende ende ende ende 
re ame July 31, | July 31, aap July 31, | July 31, 
1933. 1934, 1933. 1934. 
000 bush. 000 bush. 000 bush. 000 bush. 
Carry-overs, Aug. 1, 1932 2 Exports as 2rain..i.5...0. 240, 137 170,234 
ANaTA UP tte 1 9oocek ts <tek 131,845 2 Ee AO Exports As: HOUN J .25.5 e...0 24,168 24,546 
Gross production.......... 443,061 281, 892:|| Totals, exports....... .... 264,305 194, 780 
Loss in cleaning............ 7,200 4,500 || Retained as seed......... Bo Lid 33, 183 
Grain not merchantable.... 2,108 | . 2,965 || Retained for feed........ 22,996 17,040 
Net production and carry- Milled for food........... 43, 621 43,621 
“USL ee ea 0 ie ee ee 565; 598 480,124 |} Carry-overs, July 31, 1933 
PEMOOPTGS eee otk ee 173 413 ancdalulyeol, 1934a5...-. 211,740 193 , 323 
Available for distribution.. 565,771 480,537 || Balances otherwise dis- 


DOSCULOLS rs eee aa — 9,168 5, 633 
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Table 13 presents similar data for oats. The bulk of this crop is consumed 
as feed for live stock and the table shows approximately how the remaining portion 
of the crop is disposed of, including: the quantities exported as grain, oatmeal and 
rolled oats; the quantity retained for seed; and the quantity milled for home con- 
sumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human food. The 
carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, etc., and 
the balance is the quantity used in Canada for feeding to live stock, this amount 
being estimated at 317,442,000 bushels in 1932-33 and 260,531,000 bushels in 1933-34. 


13.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops, by crop years, 1932-33 and 1933-34. 


hee Crees Coa eee 
ende ende ende ende 
ee July 31, | July 31, — July 31, | July 31, 
1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-overs, rae ibe age Exports as meal, etc...... Bnoes 3,052 
cindy Aue. 1p O83... eae ae 29,849 42,045 || Totals, exports.......... 14, 418 9,140 
Gross production CS eae © 391,561 307,478 || Retained as seed......... 33 , 822 34,327 
Grain not merchantable.... 8,094 7,769 || Milled for home consump- 
Net production and carry- TIONG. se noe ane eee 1,219 6, 769 
OVEDS Yas ce Dena Res eae 413,316 341, 754 || Carry-overs, July 31, 1933 
imports: <a san cee te 2,032 21 and July 31, 1934.5...5.° 42,044 31,029 
Available for distribution.. 415,348 341,796 || Balances for home con- 
Exports a8 grain........... 11,076 6, 088 sumption as grain...... 317,442 260,531 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—dAccording to revised 
calculations, the average per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food 
in Canada during the ten years 1924 to 1933 was 4-3 bushels. The average range 
for the period was between 4-0 and 4-5 bushels. The average consumption in 
1933 was estimated at 4:1 bushels. Details for the years 1919-27 were given at 
p. 241 of the 1929 Year Book, while annual estimates are published in the April 
number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


The growth of the live-stock and poultry industries.in Canada from decade 
to decade is indicated in summary statistical form in Table 14, while some authori- 
tative details will be found in the article ‘‘The Development of Agriculture in 
Canada’”’, contributed by Dr. J. H. Grisdale to the 1921 Year Book, where it appears 
at pp. 202-210. 


14.—Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry on Farms in the 
Dominion of Canada, Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921.2 1931. 

i No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Horsessathoaeeeorsee 836,748) 1,059,358) 1,470,572] 1,577,493] 2,598,958] 3,610,494] 3,113,909 
Cattle DSU aac becca ere ite 2,624,290! 3,433,989] 4,120,586] 5,576,451] 6,526,083] 8,519,484! 7,973,031 
Sheep RNA ie 3,155,509) 3,048,678] 2,563,781) 2,510,239) 2,174,300] 3,203,966] 3,627,116 
Swine! s2.74 Eee eee 1,366,083) 1,207,619] 1,733,850] 2,353,828) 3,634,778] 3,040.730| 4,699,831 
Allinoultiryi,ecee eee - — | 14,105,1021] 17,922,658] 31,793,261] 59,325,248) 65,184,689% 


Hens and chickens. . = 12,696,701) 16,651,337] 29,773,457] 48,021,647) 61,277,229 


Uwehkeysiveneacnaee = = 458,306 584,569 863,182] 1,096,721] 2,223,197 
Duckssk.. tS anes r. = = 320,169 290,755 527,098 603, 152 749, 930 
GEBBO ssc pale Seb, = = 537,932 395,997 629,524 603 , 728 902, 251 
Hives of bees.......... 144,791 = 199, 288 189, 986 180,372 185, 530 215,349 


1 Includes 91,994 unspecified. 2 Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows: horses 158,742, 
cattle 149,995, sheep 3,499, swine 80,439, poultry 6,978,054, hives 37,425. 3 Includes 32,082 other poultry. 
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15.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 


1931-34. 
Province and Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
000 000 000 000 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
PAGUAGH ORG doe skis kee ok 3,113,9091) 3,088,630) 2,984,095) 2,933,492! 155,908] 141,640] 154,215) 168,132 
WEIPRIGOWS . << 52 s6hk ons 3,371,9231) 3,594,500"| 3,694,000] 3,864, 200}.J43,6161) 114,814] 113,115] 110,721 
OCbOnGAtHO. cl 5 ewan a5 4,601,1081| 4,916,6002} 5,182,000) 5,087,700} 114,2011|. 84,497] 88,452] 84,657 
Totals, cattle... .. 7,973,081) 8,511,100) 8,876,900) 8,951, 900|| 257,8171) 199,311] 201,567] 195,378 
SLUT STO! SES eee AR eee 3,627,1161) 3,644,500] 3,385,800] 3,421,100] 18,596] 12,084) 18,549] 14,298 
Simos ans, i ke, ce 4,699, 8311] 4,639,100] 3,800,700] 3,654,000] 32,773) 21,964) 33,804} 36,029 
CANE CRS Retirees - ~ - — ||465,0941| 374,9991) 403,135) 413,837 
P. E. Island— 
PT OREOR ge hae nt. Beck. oy. 29,9561 29,360 28,905 27,430 2,189 1,644 1, 850 2,085 
WISHODCRO WSs oo dia ctak << 44,000 44,900 46,000 46,300 1,540 1,347 1,196 1,158 
GMEL CATO... cies co 56, 4871 57,900 59,500 50,500 1,210 869 952 758 
Totals, cattle...... 100, 4871 102, 800 105,500 96, 800 rap iti O) 2,216 2,148 1,916 
SLO TaTE) OR URE oe Se a oa 78,4781 68,000 64, 200 54,100 304 214 257 216 
ROMVENIOS Te oc tee ee en 40,5861 41,500 33,700 31,500 280 215 309 288 
MORRIS atic hal cs oe ~ - - ~ 5,523} 4,289} 4,564) 4,505 
Nova Scotia— 
PHOTSOS ee Ne ec eee nt, 43,0741 42,720 41,590 41,900 3, 834 3,418 Beer. 3,478 
WELCH OWS. ot one oc 108,000 112,800 119, 600 124,100 4,536 3, 835 3,827 Sain! 
Other cattle.;..0....+..0 113,0011 125, 900 126,500 120,300 2,825 2,518 2,657 1,925 
Totals, cattle.....} 221,001! 238, 700 246,100 244,400 7,361 6,353 6,484 5,276 
ODD tacts ss Scere ba ha oe 196,344! 155, 700 148,300 145,300 975 575 584 545 
WENO ere orcs k teeth oars 43,8651 53,400 42,500 41,600 437 434 434 443 
WPOLAIS= OF... Me seh. - - - - || 12,607; 10.780) 10,829) 9,742 
New Brunswick— 
A OESOS AR ys ote cine TS cas © 51,1571 52, 930 52, 880 51,200 5,079 4,234 4,653 4,454 
Mialelr COWES << x20 o 60600 cas 101,000 109,300 110,500 114,500 3, 838 3,607 3,205 3,206 
Other esttle=-. 2 Sit 112, 4501 111, 700 126,100 112, 200 2,486 1,899 2,144 1, 683 
Totals, cattle..... 213, 4501 221,000 236, 600 226,700 6,324 5,506 5,349 4,889 
REST wo ete okies th: 143, 6771 131,000 120,300 113, 906 942 468 462 456 
RO WURIO a ete ae iech we ove cd 85,0121 96,300 72,700 70, 800 847 849 680 874 
Totals............. - - - - 12,822) 11,057) 11,144; 10,673 
Quebec— 
OTROS ee | 301,4191 297,410 267, 600 264,500) 26,495) 26,767| 25,690] 28,302 
NCH: CONS. 52 eisrac- sno 892,000 932,800 952,500 947,00C)| 33,896] 27,984) 27,623] 27,463 
CoP MOrIOAL Le we cbse c.a.2 815,4491 944,100 807,500 778,600) 17,388] 12,273 9,690} 10,122 
Totals, cattle... .. 1,707,4491] 1,876,900] 1,760,000) 1,725,600] 51,284) 40,257| 37,313] 37,585 
PRD uh Man ta fae ed 733, 6841 751, 400 666, 400 612,000 4,392 2,254 2,666 2,448 
INS come gs eee tet oh | 728, 2101 667,300 481,700 551, 400 1,204 4,671 5,299 7,168 
POLAIS:. 20.3 a ok - - - — |} 89,425) 73,949) 70,968) 73,503 
Ontarie— 
PT OIBOS TO ese dhs te Wien yarre 578,000 574, 262 563,700) 41,640] 386,414) 43,070} 45,660 
MAIO COWS: <5 osc teres sos 1,098,000 |} 1,175,000] 1,183,200] 1,176,800) 52,704] 39,950) 40,229) 37,658 
MYEOriGAULIO, scree 1,416,3441] 1,354,000] 1,340,600} 1,317,700] 40,310] 27,080} 28,153) 28,989 
Totals, cattle: .... 2,514,3441) 2,529,000] 2,523,800} 2,494,500] 93,014] 67,030) 68,382] 66,647 
PCCD ee te 1,044, 6241) 1,040,000} 1,000,900 962,300 6,210 4,077 4,484 5,042 
NSNGa gC SP nly eae Sah ea 1,359,1761} 1,375,000} 1,257,900} 1,177,900]} 11,040 7,219) 12,164] 11,779 
MP OURIST. ©. < 2500 te - - - — | 151,904) 114,740) 128,160) 129,128 
Manitoba— 
MOTB OS et etree 8% cuca 324,6591 341,500 307,000 296,000! 138,714] 12,977) 18,815} 14,504 
MRTUOH COWS? lode hss arte 237,000 257,000 304, 500 339,100 9,006 7,453 7,917 7,799 
Other exttile.: 2.0.0...’ 431,8781 477,500 501, 400 455,700|| 10,143 7,640 8,022 6,380 
Totals, cattle...... 668, 8781 734,500 805, 900 794,80C! 19,149] 15,0838} 15,939) 14,179 
PIIDODT tardies tote vecat 216, 7901 199,100 212,800 216,000 856 561 751 754 
USUORT TE argh gia ake oi eae 390,0431 337,900 262,300 242,000 23020 igso2 2,188 25250 
MOLAIS Se ite ae - - ~ - 36,045) 29,983) 32,693) 31,692 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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15.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 
1931-34—- concluded. 


Province and Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1954, 
000 000 000 000 
‘ No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
ThOTHOS- 3. Goch ate ee 997,4261 963 , 000 946,900 932,200]) 36,150} 32,742] 35,982) 39,152 
Malehicows eo. h.anitiscee 424,000 453, 600 480, 400 556,000] 16,536] 18,154) 12,971] 138,344 
©ther Cattleya: vetoes 764, 8841 874,000} ~ 965,706 948,500]) 16,808] 13,984} 14,486) 13,279 
Totals, cattle...... 1,188,8841) 1,327,600] 1,446,100] 1,504,500]] 33,344] 27,188] 27,457) 26,623 
Sheep lank. aa. age we lel 281,0131} 313,700} 360,000 448, 200 1,116 941 1,246 1,479 
S Wile Saas ee She ee ae 949, 0551 898, 000 648, 600 596, 400 4,702 o4s 5,059} 5,129 
Totals? S70. 46: -e - - - — || 75,312} 68,964) 65,744] 72,383 
Alberta— 
lorses sts eee cis ee 731, 7391 726,010 706,300 698,300) 23,424] 20,3828] 22,602) 27,234 
Milch COwsse- tee eee ce 385,000 424,000} 406,500 461,700] 16,170) 18,144] 11,789) 12,004 
@ther cattle.) -heer.k ost: 739, 6151 799,600} 1,065,300] 1,108,500] 18,048] 13,593] 17,045] 16,628 
Totals, cattle...... 1,124,6151) 1,223,600] 1,471,800] 1,570,200] 34,218) 26,787] 28,834] 28,632 
Sheepiates Ssh kone 785,9291! 833,700 664, 300 696, 200 3,156 2,234 2,302 2,492 
Swine sie aueta. pec ae 1,052, 1281] 1,118,000 954,000 896, 100 Deals 3,667 7,203 Laake 
MotalS steno oe - - - — || 66,113) 52,966} 66,991) 65,930 
British Columbia— : 
HOrses.n. ete obce re Oloce 57,700 58, 658 58, 262 3,383 3,116 3, 226 3, 263 
MilGh Gowsiaces tects 82,9231 85,1002 90, 800 98,700]| 5,38901] 4,340) 4,358 4,738 
Otherncattles) care eee 151,0001} 171,900! 189, 400 195,706] 4,9831) 4,641) 5,303 4,893 
Totals, cavtie.. =. i 2338,9231] 257,000 280,200} 294,400] 10,3731) 8,981! 9,661 9,631 
SHEED ana eh oe ee cee 146,5771 151,900 148, 600 173,100 1,015 760 747 866 
SS Wilh Stuiee, oit aot ee 51,7561 51,700 47,300 46,300 ode 414 468 521 
Totals. es. te - = - — |) 15,3431) 13,271; 14,102) 14,281 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


16.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1925-34. 


Province and Item. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— . 
ELOTSER cece eae e ee 69 72 76 76 70 61 50| 46 52 57 
MilGh: Cows dc.s hese ce rn ae ee 51 52 61 72 74 59 43} 32 sii 29 
OMthermcatble pens: sice cet See Gee 31 31 39 46 47 35 PAS | 7h 1G 17 
‘Potalveattlostipe wes Aden ree 39 4] 48 57 58 45 321.23 231 22, 
PEO ss cer. csc ch eRe eS ces Poe 10 10 10 10 10 i 5} 3-32] 4-00] 4-18 
SSW IMER R: cite eees ears eran. Pe eS 16 16 14 15 16 15 7| 4-73! 8-89] 9-86 
Prince Edward Island— 
EVOPSOSt 23.0 2Oee ches ae eeveys 84 91 91 101 96 92 731) 56 64 76 
NEL eh COWS tae seein meet tion 50 50 51 62 61 53 35] 30 26 25 
Othemeattletias cance ae 28 28 32 Biss 37 BY 22) 15 16 15 
Potalcattleee cute cetek ine es 39 39 4] 49 48 4] 2711 22 20 20 
Sheepe a eos ee ee eee ree wane ee 0) 9 9 10 ) a 4) 3-15) 4-00} 4-00 
Swish saaac taner as teria cet aes 20 15 15 16 16 16 7} 5-19) 9-16} 9-15 
Nova Scotia— 
LOTSES: ee caste i the orc deh oc 94 93 107 111 102 98 86] 80 80 83 
IMilehcOws vas cnet eam ntociee ae 46 48 DE 61 59 52 42) 34 32 27 
Othemceatilevernrns cae tere ine 30 27 29 37 38 a2 25} 20 21 16 
sRotaltiGatele tiga. arts teat arte ees Bil 37 40 49 48 42 33| 27 26 D2, 
Sheepiae ete oi eco eee i 7 tt 8 7 6 5] 3-69] 3-94) 3-75 
SWING Aare cle cee Liste. eaters 14 18 18 17 19 17 10} 8-13] 10-21} 10-64 
New Brunswick— 
FLOMSeRE = ren ec eee eee 101 109 116 120 114 101 991) 80 88 87 
MING hiGOwWst-aader ee oe ates See isons 46 46 46 54 58 49 38] 33 29 28 
Otherncattle iets to cee aa 30 26 27 30 Be 30 DO edt 17 15 
Lotalvieattlesapeck conte tree ae 38 37 37 43 45 39 30} 25 23 22 
See pe: Mio steels shee each anh aaa if 8 7 8 8 6 4) 3-57] 3-84) 4-00 
SS WLMO ME rene ae, Be ee erect 19 22 20 22. 21 18 10} 8-82] 9-35} 12-34 
Quebec— 
TROTSES Set ohooh eee aot 98 101 106 108 106 95 87} 90 96 107 
IMITIGHNGOWS | Saepe ee oo Bencorna ates © 51 49 54 64 70 54 38} 30 29 29 
@ther'cattlek a, pee eerie 27 26 29 34 38 30 2113 12 13 
Totalicattlesa.. saan ee ae 40 39 43 51 55 42 30} 21 PA) 22 
SHeepr siderostat  eeeks 9 ) ) 10 9 6 6; 3-00} 4-00} 4-00 
DSWLiO: cs iasercsctls tet mis Seine 18 18 17 18 19 16 10! 7-00] 11-00} 13-00 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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16.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1925-34—concluded. 


Province and Item. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931.] 1932.) 1933. | 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario— 
MORO eile Back co torches oe eis ow OK wa 89 95 101 99 94 81 72) 63 75 81 
PING RIOOW Hanae cuc voce leiowrctese es 60 63 74 84 85 66 48] 34 34 32 
Ripon BA itle ses aes dc coe sfowntsscisics 39 39 48 54 53 39} 281] 20 21 22 
dices 877 5 oC a ib Se 48 51 60 68 68 51 37| 27 27 27 

PRs os oh ies Sue jere o's oharegestcier as. 12 12 12 12 12 8 6| 3-92) 4-48) 5-24 

SUNT as sel a pa el he 15 15 13 14 15 14 8} 5-25) 9-67) 10-00 
Manitoba— 

An bar as(i CAs ae Sehr oS kee SRR aoe ee ean 69 70 77 (3) 64 52 42) 38 45 49 

DITIGHICOWA YC sooo ence aikacns ca. 44 46 58 70 69 54 38} 29 26 23 

MILONIC ACLIG UIE See cert caecatee ss 28 29 38 47 47 34 23) 16 16 14 

PV OLRNCALELGs fesety tinise cs wlats stow oases 33 35 45 56 54 40 29] 21 20 18 

SUES 1) OS SRR Stl Rae ge ety ete ae et 10 9 9 10 10 6 4} 2-82] 3-53] 3-49 

Shhh is AE Ape aa eee oe 16 16 13 15 16 14 6| 4-00] 8-34) 9-32 
Saskatchewan— 

OTROS pete ae ce ele eio sis dave.aiee cm a 66 66 66 65 56 50 36] 34 38 42 

WAC COWS et taco nae coe eects. 41 41 51 65 65 58 39} 29 27 24 

COLMGT CALL Gte et tee we see. cs ass 26 27 Sif 46 45 32 22) 16 1s 14 

PROtAICALUIOS Seite te cdc otnetene 31 32 42 53 52 41} 281) 20 19 18 

RC OD ee terrarist teens cktaasinireas ) ) 10 9 6 4} 3-00} 3-46] 3-30 

SMUG a Geo aerate teres SOS cine Owe 16 Ly 13 14 16 16 5| 3-50) 7-80] 8-60 
Alberta— 

LOT eee iactaaen ss cen ceesen 43 45 52 51 49 41 32) 28 32 39 

Mal CH COWS: eco s tree coc einecukis.« 40 43 5d 68 74 58 42] 31 29 26 

DERED CALI Osc cet accent cone 26 28 38 48 49 35 24! 17 16 15 

EROtal-CAGLID Ete doe. e otis ees 30 33 43 53 55 41 30] 22 20 18 

MINGEDI MERE AE TS titers Sema oe oe 10 10 10 10 9 6 4} 2-68] 3-54] 3-58 

MUATIGE: Meee Retr Nok che > te aleecan Sars 15 15 13 13 15 14 5] 3-28] 7-55) 8-45 

British Columbia— 

ESOS ec te RY et ame Sw Gath do 78 78 76 V7 72} 591) 54 55 56 
MMGUSMICOW Sateen chances ees 66 68 75 84 84 C6 65} 51 48 48 
OGR er CALE sees tae nee siege eek 36 35 43 51 52 42 Bola’ 28 25 
POPAITCALUIO Ae ci. seid oleae hore beet 44 43 51 60 61 538] 441) 351 | 34 33 
NOCD eek selects eles co aeie oieitd 13 12 12 12 12 ) 7| 5-00} 5-03} 5-00 
SS Wile en rerineion wcidtonccm ners: 17 19 19 19 19 18 11] 8-00} 9-90) 11-25 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


17.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1933 and 1934. 


“Yeles’| ‘Total iba new 
: alue ota alue ota 
Province and Item. No. per Value. || Province and Item. No. per Value. 
Head. Head. 
$ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
Hens and Nova Scotia— 
chickens..... 1933/54, 943,400 0-53)28, 856,000] Hens and 
1934/55, 429,500 0-55)/30, 529, 000 chickens..... 1933] 1,172,700 0-59} 692,000 
DITO VS 2s cc case - 1933] 2,580,200 1-18] 3,049,000 1934] 1,186,200 0-58} 688,000 
1934} 2,643,900] 1-26} 3,323,000) Turkeys........ 1933 9,000 1-88 17,000 
Geese.......... 1933} 962,900 1-06} 1,023,000 1934 12,600 1-94 24,000 
1934) 943,600 1-09] 1,032,000) Geese.......... 1933 13,700 1-55 21,000 
IDRCKS tit. & pokes 1933 837,900 0-63! 528,000 1934 13,900 1-50 21,000 
1934] 781,700 0-66] 514,000] Ducks......... 1933 9,100 0-84 8,000 
Totals, poultry 1933]59,324, 400 — 133,456,000 1934 7,700 0-85 7,000 
1934/59, 798,700 - |35,398,000] Totals, poultry 1933] 1,204,500 ~ 738,000 
1934] 1,220,400 - 740,000 
P. E. Island— New Brunswick— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1933} 814,000 0-67] 545,000 chickens..... 1933] 1,292,800 0-63] 814,000 
1934] 753,000 0-64] 482,000 1934] 1,235,200 0-70! 865,000 
Purkeys vcsc%. 1933 9,400 1-81 17,000] Turkeys........ 1933 23,500 2-15 51,000 
1934 10,900 1-58 17,000 1934 24,500 2-11 52,000 
Geese... sco 5 1933 30,500 1-12 34,000)| Geese.......... 1933 12,200 1-49 18,000 
1934 27,600 1-11 31,000 1934 15,600 1-52 24,000 
APWOKS 2 Soto. 1933 18, 100 0-70 13,000] Ducks......... 1933 12,500 0-89 11,000 
1934 16,200 0-67 11,000 1934 9,700 0-89 9,000 
Totals, poultry 1933} 872,000 - 609,000) Totals, poultry 1933] 1,341,000 - 894,000 
1934} 807,700 ~ - 950,000 


541,000 1934] 1,285,000 
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17.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1933 and 1934 
—concluded. 
Average Average 
Province and Item. No. a Total | Province and Item. No. on Bh 
Head Head. 
Quebec— $ Saskatchewan— $ $ 
Hens and Hens and : 
chickens..... 1933] 6,750,000 0-69 chickens..... 1933] 9,305,000 0-35] 3,257,000 
1934] 6,750,600 0-74 1934) 9,312,900 0-37] 3,446,000 
Murkeys-cse-s..< 1933 132,900 1-75 Turkeys'..o..s.; 1933 791,300 0-94 744,000 
1934 126,000 1-92 1934 868, 600 1-02 886, 000 
Geese Fan... 1933 80, 000 1-20 GeesOesacaenns 1933 137,300 0-73 100,000 
1934 69, 900 1-29 1934 144,800 0-77 111,000 
Duckseece oan 1933 87,500 0-76 Ducks epee 1933 114,300 0-46 53,000 
1934 82, 100 0-82 1934 108, 000 0-47 51,000 
Totals, poultry 1933) 7,050,400 - Totals, poultry 1933]10,347, 900 - | 4,154,000 
1934] 7,028, 600 ~ 1934/10, 434,300 - | 4,494,000 
Ontario— Alberta— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1933]21, 729, 400 0-6 chickens..... 1933} 6,816,300 0-35] 2,386,000 
1934/21 ,567,000 0-6 1934] 6,992,000 0-39] 2,727,000 
Turkeys........ 1933 416,300 1-8 Turkeys. .t: 2... 1933 586, 100 0-97 569, 000 
1934 418,900 1-8 1934 610,300 1-08 659, 000 
Geeses.« facac. 1933 468, 400 1-2 Geesé.s. 2.0.20 1933 102, 100 0-75 77,000 
1934 455,400 1-2 1934 104, 700 0-78 82,000 
IDucksee .:.. see 1933 377,300 0-6 Dicks: eens 1933 104, 700 0-46 48,000 
: 1934} 361,200 0-7 1934 96, 600 0-47 45,000 
Totals, poultry 1933/22, 991,400 — 114,637,000] Totals, poultry 1933} 7,609,200 — | 3,080,000 
1934]22, 802,500 - {14,972,000 1934] 7,803,600 - | 3,513,000 
Manitoba— British Columbia— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1933] 4,061,400 0-41 chickens..... 1933] 3,001,800 0-60} 1,801,000 
1934) 4,096,300 0-43 1934} 3,536,300 0-62] 2,193,000 
‘Purkeysttecsee: 1933 570, 800 1-02 Morkeysieec-ces 1933 40,900 1-90 78, 000 
1934} 535,000 1-8, 1934 37, 100 2-06 76,000 
Geesens..c 3.28. 1933 108, 800 0-75 Geeset setae 1933 9,900 1-40 14,000 
1934 102,600} _ 0-80 1934 9,100 1-44 13,000 
Ducks! eee 1933 71,400 0-47 Ducks .s402¢-2 1933 43,000 0-80 34,000 
1934 61,000 0-50 1934 39,200 0-83 33,000 
Totals, poultry 1933] 4,812,400 - Totals, poultry 1933} 3,095,600 - | 1,927,000 
1934] 4,794,900 - 1934] 73,621, 700 - | 2,315,000 


Production and Value of Wool.—The production of wool in Canada is 
placed at 19,544,000 Ib. from 3,423,951 sheep and lambs in 1934 as compared with 
19,268,000 lb. from 3,388,552 sheep and lambs in 1933. ‘Table 18 gives the total 
estimated production and value of wool for the years 1915 to 1934. 

18.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Canadian Wool Clip, 1915-34. 


Nore.—Sheep on Indian reserves included. 


Production} Average 
. Year. Sheep of Price per lb.} Value 
Wool. of Wool. 
No. lb. cents. $ 
LOND. Ros deremae cit hetero ce he aT ae Ae oe oo tee 2,038,662} 12,000,000 28 3,360,000 
NO UG i cre: crsteveuevere ecco tersteyst snare 6c ore ore tae ee oe errr RTCEraTe 2,022,941) 12,000,000 37 4,440,000 
nS Wy ies pes Aa AR a Bieta i Mra, twa crt ea eke Mee A A alee 2,369,358} 12,000,000 59 7,000,000 
DOB Pe ofcttos Glas eerie ae Oe OIE ee ate areca 3,052,748] 20,000,000 62 12,000,000 
VOUG Free hats cn sie Co okede yen Mole re ecioee DER ene Soe eee 3,421,958} 20,000,000 60 12,000,000 
118 2 Si ek Pons ary ct enn Ie Orpistnrsst) Sais A Sp Lorain ya ae AU pale 3,720,783] 24,000,000 22 5,280,000 
MOD TL se aesctovenaterserd sists c's wate cic re diame twice laine asain neste moire: 3,675,860] 21,251,000 14 2,975,000 
LOR acs Wek retirarctes citiotecs icy tana GM renee eer ee prtereee 3,262,626] 18,523,392 17:5 8,149,000 
NODS rrcscrarstacietare St a cisterae Revie Ge Nemes vei tome trem een 2,755,273] 15,539,416 20 8,160,000 
NODE Soo. locetrinte sn asttontatea ebatere oak steve oo leon eee een eee 2,686,367] 15,111,719 25 3,774,000 
DODD sere, cetiitarm aeiareen cesctenaverrore a Rete ee ade Tere 2,707,199) 15,553, 045 25 3,961,000 
NOD G28 Aide costed e aavteean tae $8 -< Rete ee Ren 3,144,343] 17,959,896 23 4,131,000 
OO roc ctoctnoecranerene steveere sverciehe tatters tector ore eaee eee ene 3,265,727] 18,672,766 22 4,108, 000 
LOZ eae crterye hee eit tee hae eRe EO On Cred On te 8,418,992} 19,611,430 26 5,099, 000 
1G 29 reek areas thers c CR THeRe TD Tote Ecohotre a a eT te oee 3,638,972] 20,283,000 22 4,470, 000 
LOSON SS Shaceets. o cacieritinns cate ae chia to ha es eee ee 3,698,800} 21,016,000 11 2,311,000 
DAYS Peete SSRI OG GSIOIS cle hin ts? DRIES SIAR aA Anh Seles 3,608,000} 20,365,000 8 1,644,000 
W052 5c - store ural ko MRT RA TROL OO ee Cee 3,647,207} 20,518,000 5 1,093, 800 
DOSS act ecea sc Cac n eee ree Re ee we hee oP teres 8,388,552} 19,268,000 10 2,905,000 
LOS AR ecetee reer Oe ae ee ie eee eee 8,423,951) 19,544,000 14 2,645,000 
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Subsection 4.—Dairying Statistics. 


As the Agricultural Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was engaged in a revision of the dairying statistics of Canada at the time that this 
chapter of the Year Book was going to press, it was decided to transfer this sub- 
section to Appendix II. (For page reference see Index.) 


Subsection 5.—Fur Farming.* 


Origin of Fur-Farming Industry.—A short account of the origin of the fur- 
farming industry in Canada was given on p. 249 of the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book. A fuller description of the rise of the industry in Prince Edward Island, its 
original home, was given in the Gensus and Statistics Monthly for May, 1914, at 
p. 110, while a still more detailed account of the earlier history of the industry was 
given in a publication of the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, entitled “Fur 
Farming in Canada’’, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S8.A., the second edition of which 
was published in 1914. 


Fur Farms of Canada.—The term “fur farm” includes farms devoted en- 
tirely to the raising of fur-bearing animals (principally silver foxes), together with 
parts of farms where the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct 
branch of the operations. Such farms increased in rumbers from 429 in 1919 to 
6,392 in 1983, or, if muskrat and beaver farms are included, to 6,478, and the industry 
is still growing in number of farms and varieties of fur-bearing animals on these 
farms, although its revenue has suffered from the effects of the low price levels of 
the past three years for live animals and pelts of all kinds. Although the fox has 
proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of fur-bearing wild animals 
are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and fitch. Mink 
farms are now the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon farms coming 
second. A few of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals in 
addition to the foxes. 


Capital Investment.—The earliest Dominion-wide statistics of fur farms 
were collected for the year 1919, and since then annual statistics have been obtained. 
Statistics showing the numbers and values of fur-bearing animals on fur farms are 
given in Tables 19 and 20. The capital investment in lands and buildings in 1933 
was $6,265,201, making a grand total investment of $13,774,768 in the industry in 
that year. 


* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief, Fur Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list 
of publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX. For further particulars regarding fur 
farming the reader is referred to the Report on Fur Farms, 1933, which may be obtained from the Domin- 
ion Statistician, Ottawa. 
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19.—Numbers of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1925-33. 


Kind of Animal. 1925. 1926, 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 

SI VererOx sess honk was cist 42,125] 47,657] 57,961] 72,631] 97,190) 105,894) 95,734] 92,703) 103,842 
Patch or'cross {0%<4..2% - 2% 1,736 1,742 1,747 1,853 2,563 3,335 3,009; 2,978| 2,574 
LR Yets lates eee ee cee oe 1,196 deloe 1,198 1,489 2,348] 3,018] 2,879 2,526] 2,244 
1B Tic i ny cok a ene ee WR a 735 1,050 1,718 iso 1,576 UL aViGE, 1,219 858 689 
Silwer-piwe fox... 6. con 0 - - - 6 - - 12 5I- He 
Wihitetosie. 3. sean hee - - - 1 4 64 65 39 11 
Mink seis ncnnc.2 rons os crete 982 1,650} 2,615) 5,028} 10,436] 20,726] 21,062} 17,212) 18,640 
RACCOOM ad. too.c cee wae 445 689 1, 238 1,852 2870" 23,395 3,600) 3,057 2.522 
Sicunkss-1..ccsnvetee coe 129 88 111 99 78 20 54 20 12 
Marten .4.0c bey ieee ae 35 69 12 152 187 228 272 207 202 
Hisher-2s2 ce eee coe 15 46 87 136 184 195 244 200 183 
Opossume oe - - - = - = - - 
COyOUe avon cceeee =< eee 59 4 29 30 73 135 72 44 34 
Badrer aa ee eae 3 - - 113 726 559 307 119 63 
TOYDX ce en eee ee 3 3 2 9 10 13 16 10 1 
OCR RS Sts cacutnes deca ~ = - 1 Ds - - ~ - 
HUGG Feserrine scoters octaves tee - - ~ - 25 150 826 1,587 1,857 
Herret enh ee en - - - - 5 - 
Wessel. jac cae cemeteries - - - - It 6 11 17 8 
Nutra ee tty eee eee - - - - - 10 20 56 64 
Siberian Mare... see. sae 35 39 16 = - ~ ~ ~ - 
Chinchilla rabbit.......... 1,215 1,843] 3,085} 3,464 1, 438 1, 206 239 80 79 
Rabbits nee.s seer. ee 967 252 1,129 Irie} 428 475 207 285 291 
Karakul sheep............. 1,209 177 1,082 94 96 193 140 108 107 
Muskrat!. 20 e sees cae 28,105) 35,838} 55,390] 168,861) 711,111] 425,525] 119,285) 132,978] 65,324 
Beaverl wate cere eke 155 360 505 799 698 112 806 1,118 1,029 

Potalss eas 79,149) 92,670} 128,020) 259,682) 832,059) 568,018) 259,446) 256,205) 199,782 


1 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 
20.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at. Dec. 31, 1925-33. 


Kind of 
Asana. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Silver fox... |9,536,097|10,652,304/ 12,824, 787|14 ,922,378)18, 047, 124]13, 386, 171|7, 259, 148/6,027,501| 6,849, 725 


Patch or 
cross fox..} 111,293} 110,517 122,400 167, 222 233, 220 270,257) 150,597) 112,548 99,570 


Red fox..... 23, 000) ein Oo 28,460 46,770 91,575 77,872} 45,988] 33,199 27,405 
Biluettoxeae: 126,205) 149,990} 221,780 172, 682 196,750 174, 198 73, 201) etree 25, 243 
Silver-blue 

fORerakeee ~ ~ - 1,520 - - 650 200}. 100 
White fox... - = - 150 400 1,700 2,410 1,310 920 
Mink 2s 37,161 79,145 148,005 328, 998 765,338] 1,286,737) 642,045] 328,534 349, 411 
Raccoon.... 6, 487 16,448 41,093 59,672 80,801 72,242 48,640} 32,033 22,996 
Skunk... 877 778 1,100 693 341 73 187 126 12 
Marten..... 2,805 4,870 10,510 14,310 17,340 20,660 17,550 10,739 10,697 
Fisher...... 2,035 6,600 12,610 24,325 28,585 29,810} 29,170 16,995 17,190 
Opossum - - - - - 25 - - - 
Coyote..... WAS DO 490 480 850 1,592 836 302 356 
Badger..... 60 - - 4,445 23,350 18,812 (eas 2,601 T4357, 
yk eee 150 150 100 880 825 1,600 660 320 20 
Otters Ae - - ~ 70 100 . - - ~ 
JRO ae e 6 - - - - 550 5,760 13,478 16,496 11, 729 
Bierreta cee - - - - 20) 5 - 15 12 
Weasel...... - - - - 50 pls, 28 29 fiS 
Nutria - - - - - 700 1,880 2,245 2,460 
Siberian 

hare.) 220 188 80 - - = - _ - 
Chinchilla 

EAD ites 12,865 15,303 23,648 Dini al 8,627 2,089 342 194 65 
Rabbit, 

NiGsGe yas 5,334 1,944 9,280 12-570 2,428 1,623 685 1,454 484 
Karakul 

sheep..... 32,410 8,809 21,539 5,348 4,300 5,304 1,650 1,255 1,060 
Muskrat!....} 140,525 73,308 127,921 562,749] 1,725,391 755,800} 152,889} 93,473 56,088 
Beaver!..... 4,650 11,720 24,455 48,475 75,070 84,667) 48,042 38,818 32,659 


Totals... . |10,043,194| 11,153,838] 13, 618, 258/16, 401, 453/21, 303, 035/16, 197, 747|8, 497, 237|6, 754, 762| 7,509,567 


1 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 
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Annual Revenue.—The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two 
sources, the sale of animals and the sale of pelts. Table 21 shows the sales of animals 
by kinds in the years 1925 to 1933 and Table 22 the sales of pelts. During the four 
latest years the sales of pelts have exceeded the sales of live animals, while in former 
years the reverse was the case. 


21.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1925-33. 


Kind of Animal. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Sever tOX. ashe col. 2,755, 668}2, 189, 330}2, 501, 816/3,552,874/3, 856, 158/1, 405, 202} 358,394] 193,043} 301,612 
Patch or cross fox... 28,687 19,803} 23,350} 38,675} 66,554) 29,296] 8,526) 4,467 5,313 
PO TOK: 2.5 5 ee OAR 2,828 2,663 5,079 125169} o" 20 A178 10,900} 5,788} 2,657] 2,744 
MWS LOK... os uaiese aes 65,620), (2052254. 28) 115\)" © 28.5380). 45/035) 2478951) 9.8, 270)" 1,355 502 
Silver-blue fox...... - ~ - 550 - - - - - 
Winite fox ..6266.4..; - - - - _ 161 ~ 210 - 
BVPI KS ha ayacciwis BBR cre bs 15,654; 25,692) 58,992] 140,889] 407,570} 301,754] 85,728) 28,581) 34,802 
RaeeC GOON cs cava 3, 683 4,955 7,626 18,031 17,996 135800) c224,,825| 2, 163)." 2 201 
SUCH gine lp tere a 242 188 190 - 80 - ~ - - 
MIST CON ach csi ciscn 400 230 700 350 1,270 2,075 905 570 100 
ROTOR ore we ce, i: 500 825, 635 Popes es) 4,825 4,399 7,495} 2,090 1,200 
SOVOURLS,Focor ones 26 - 6 - 20 20 124 - - 
PRBAGOT S <. geatccia ane - - - 215 4,984 2,957 485 145 6 
CU eet aaa eae - - - - - - - 20 - 
LEE Oe nee ~ - - - 100 1720| = G6, 724 = 53565)» 4-025 
HOrret.. nice ces - - - ~ AS - - - - 
PMARUC ISA «kts mee cena he - ~ - - - - 175 515 675 
Siberian hare....... 252 173 58 - —|. ~ - - - 
Chinchilla rabbit... 16,384 14,412) 11,860} 18,355 2,469 170 58 438 - 
Mabbit, nve:s... =... . 2,574 133 2,689 7,861 1,071 677 172 642 439 
Karakul sheep...... 4,752 16,000 4,215 150 200 1,500 70 275 300 
NEUSK TALS nck > oo... 2,024 Se 6,719 16,206} 44,308} 28,394 3,881 457 83 
HSER VOT etches sic! vis - - 100 200 60 625 380 - 460 

Totals.......... 2,899, 294)2, 298, 402/2, 652, 15013, 837, 420) 4,474, 953]1,828,545| 492,000) 248,193] 354,462 


22.—Values of Felts Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1925-33. 


-— Kind of Animal.| 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Bulwer fOxX. sacs teks 736, 289]1,174, 700|2,067, 170/2,278, 6112, 195, 253)2, 921, 885!2, 835, 470/2, 821, 593)3, 441,029 
Patch or crossfox.| 27,880} 34,177) 49,125) 54,307) 43,122 75,676| 84,993 93,018 95, 522 
Rea tox. ss eee 14,585 132055 aol Dov terol: (a4 18,585) 21,549] 20,445) 21,924 23, 652 
POT OX se hcwe.e - 60 8,053 13,516 19,144 25,318 12,758 9,032 9,325 
WV Rite Tox. 2 f.4% 40 - - - - 25 792 135 65 
LU See arate 1,888 2,044 4,546 8,916 12,471 34,538 99,033 87,604] 117,322 
RACCOON, . 423 ©. sc 242) - 295 1, 193 1,502 3,027 2,618 4,445 5,096 14, 657 

MGS snchats «Grok 65 252 30 23 48 11 4 10 - 
gc ~ : - 173 30 - 100 79 313 262 
ashore 0 occea: 4 85 60 112 320 405 145 1,120 1,576 
OV Oe hi ctise a. 30 60 60 ~ 340 691 718 395 610 
IBAGPEr: se esd cas - - - 28 1,646 3,925 3,101 1,398 629 
RNAI Ee one. 5 - - - 45 - 100 - - 66 
EO (ye eee sae - - - - - - 341 568 2,616 
Weasel. oF 25525. - - - - - a - 34 30 

Siberian hare..... 97 7 = = - = = - - 

Chinchilla rabbit. - 178 1,701 526 806 45 65 8 ~ 
Rabbit, n.e.s...... 195 28 182 246 263 22 - - 29 
Karakul sheep... . - - 800 - - = - 246 139 
Minskratas ttre. o: 1,930 896 8,564 9,365 9,335 9,205 8,945 3,120 4,710 
IDCAVGD.) sc cusses = - 215 100 25 550 150 126 410 213 
Totals ce <i 783, 3131/1, 226, 0352/2, 163, 014/2, 389, 026)2,304, 91613, 096, 27013, 071, 460/3, 046, 62713, 712, 443 


The Provincial Distribution of Fur Farming.—tThe statistics of Table 23, 
showing the capital investment in the industry by provinces, indicate that Prince 
Edward Island no longer holds its earlier margin of supremacy in the industry. In 
recent years the larger and more populous provinces of Quebec and Ontario have 
exceeded Prince Edward Island in the number of fur farms and in the capital invested 
in fur-bearing animals as well as in land and buildings used for fur farming. 
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23.—Numbers of Fur Farms, Values of Land and Buildings and Values of Fur- 
Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1931-33. 


Fur Farms Values of Land and Values of Fur-bearing 
meoatie ; Buildings. Animals, 
1931. | 1932. | 1933. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pakietishands-.pnncens 648} 607; 609) 983,609} 877,857) 901,201]! 1,038,242) 941,162) 1,052,172 
Nova Scotia........ 621 618 659 269, 587 236, 760 239,671 434,915 361, 461 408,045 
New Brunswick..... 753 750 756 451,417 404 , 237 410,484 657,774 621,388 668, 192 
(Olite] eRe RA, Sear 2,043} 2,025) 2,147) 1,314,061} 1,055,243) 1,059,734) 1,839,816) 1,409,895) 1,517,668 
Ontarion. Has. ee. 1,218) 1,108) 1,044]) 1,687,221] 1,276,442) 1,224, 942) 1,874,217] 1,398,884] 1,464,181 
Manitoba hee. eric ce 311 270 280 508, 585 500, 333 522,505 625, 632 508, 866 649,331 
Saskatchewan....... 204 182 200 (PS call 294, 737 659, 467 578,207} ~ 349,728 441,896 
Aliberta.-ehon cos. ce 319} 352} 448) 663,098} 769,683]  788,309]) 923,619} 802,564} 963,480 
British Columbia... 412 376 p20 470, 922 541,141 444 338 509,975 354, 824 336, 237 
NaApKOnG, cere ee dil 7 7 23,300}. 13,200 14,550 14,570 5,630 8,365 
N.W. Territories.... 1 1 - - ~ - 270 360 - 
Totals se5 ee 6,541) 6,296] 6,473) 7,095,111] 5,969,633] 6,265,201] 8,497,237) 6,754,762) 7,509,567 


Subsection 6.—-Horticulture. 


The statistical treatment of horticulture is necessarily confined to commercial 
fruit growing, vegetable growing and floriculture, although production in private 
gardens for home use is unquestionably in larger volume than production for sale in 
the case of vegetables and flowers. Of the three branches of commercial horticulture, 
fruit growing is the most important. . 

The native fruits of Canada, with the exception of the blueberry and the cran- 
berry, are not cultivated on a commercial scale. Among the introduced fruits, the 
apple holds the premier place in Canadian fruit growing, the value of the commercial 
production of this fruit averaging about 10 million dollars annually for the 5 years 
1929-33. An important subsidiary of the grape-growing industry is the manu- 
facture of native wines, which increased from an estimated value of $560,000 in 1917, 
the earliest year available, to $5,541,000 in 1929, with an estimated value of $2,646,- 
000 in 1933. For a fuller discussion of fruit farming in Canada, the reader is referred 
to pp. 242-247 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. Closely associated with fruit 
farming is the tree nursery industry. 

Satisfactory annual statistics are not available at present regarding the com- 
mercial production of vegetables, but important information on the subject is 
obtained through the decennial census and will be found under census statistics. 


Census Statistics of Fruit and Vegetable Production.—Much of the most 
valuable statistical information regarding the production of fruit and vegetables 
in Canada can be obtained only through the medium of the decennial censuses. 


Fruit.—In the course of each census a record is obtained of the numbers of the 
different kinds of fruit trees and of grape vines of bearing age or planted out but not 
yet of bearing age at the date of the census, in addition to the acreage devoted to 
orchard, vineyard and small fruit. Furthermore, an accurate check is made upon 
the annual estimates of fruit production by obtaining from each producer a state- 
ment of the quantities and values of different kinds of fruit produced. Such infor- 
mation obtained through the census is summarized in Tables 24, 25 and 26. A 
notable fact shown in Table 24 is that the number of bearing trees of each kind of 
fruit as well as the total acreage in orchard was less in 1931 than in 1921 or 1911. 
In fact there has been a progressive decline in every tree fruit except the peach. 
Furthermore, with the same exception,. the number of young trees planted out but 
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not yet bearing was smaller in each case than at the two former censuses, which 
appears to indicate a continuation of the decline. In the case of peaches the figures 
point to the probability of some prospective increase in acreage. In the case of 
grapes, the Census of 1931 showed a large increase in bearing vines, while the number 
of young vines not yet bearing indicated the possibility of a further increase of more 
than 50 p.c. in productive vineyard. The total acreage of vineyard was at a record 
level. The acreage devoted to small fruits has shown very little expansion over the 
past 20 years. 


24.—Fruit Trees, of Bearing Age and not of Bearing Age, and Acreages of Fruit in 
Canada, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Of Bearing Age. Not of Bearing Age. 
Item. |] 
1911. 1921. 1931. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Apples!..................:..] 10,617,372 | 9,794,234 | 8,303,866 || 5,599,804 | 2,668,098 2,085,010 
MARR CUES yt Wee oR shot oS 839, 288 1,023,679 650,985 |} 1,056,359 172,542 345, 080 
OATS Moths emcee sales 581, 704 496, 610 455,329 385, 538 177,292 150,539 
(ELM iie Ls ots oak eee no ae 1,075, 130 982,190 661, 263 637, 220 269, 983 179,509 
Sherries* cisPke sila... cs: 741, 992 686, 608 507,075 495,082 199,979 160, 487 
Totals Ve cee os. 13,855,486 | 12,983,321 | 10,578,518 | 8,174,003 | 3,487,894 2,920,625 
Grape: vines. 4. Sersucs. es oc 2 2,956,784 | 4,699,581 2 201,383 2,599, 253 
Acreages of Fruit?— acres. acres. acres. 
Orehards tee tek.) 403,596 297,053 268 , 925 - - - 
Winevards eee eee ec: 9,836 7,090 16,159 - - - 
pimalkiriitses:, oho = a: 17,495 17,741 18,822 = - - 


1 Includes crab apple trees. 2 Not given. 3 Including acreages not of bearing age. 


Table 25 shows the comparatively small number of specialized fruit farms in 
Canada in 1931. Of 728,244 occupied farms only 7,977 or 1-1 p.c. reported more 
than 300 trees. Only those farms enumerated in the last two columns, that is, with 
over 300 trees, can really be considered as specialized fruit farms, since 300 trees 
represent 7 to 10 acres of apples or 3 to 4 acres of other tree fruits. If the analysis 
could be carried further to show the total of trees on farms in each group it is probable 
that a large proportion of the total trees would be found to be on the farms with over 
300 trees per farm. It may be observed that by far the largest numbers of special- 
ized fruit farms are in the groups containing from 10 to 200 acres. 


25.—Numbers of Farms in Canada Reporting Orchards, According to Size of Farm 
and Number of Trees Reported, 1931. 


All Farms Reporting— 
: Farms 

Size offarm. |“ Re- | 1-9 | 10-24 | 25-49 | 50-74 | 75-99 | 100-149 | 150-299 | 300-499 [Trees 
porting.| Trees. | Trees. | Trees. | Trees. | Trees. | Trees. | Trees. | Trees. Cee 

No No No No No No. No No No No 
PALL PRPINA tees 2 te 222,712] 52,691) 80,119) 47,628] 16,295] 5,463 6,565) 5,974] 3,238) 4,739 
1-4 acres...... 8,561} 3,257] 2,982 1220 432 178 238 193 52 8 
Ori Oe eee ce ee 10,801 2,880) 3,333 1732 696 338 407 612 436 367 
WE ee 34,649] 9,301] 11.883} 5,956 1,935 751 994 1280 882 1,714 
1-100 73,124) 17,065} 28,2738] 16,716) 5,091 17555 1, 833 1,381 743 1,067 
11200 ea eas 69,425) 14,777) 24,991] 16,379] 5,779 1,901 2,103 ibe TOA 776 992 
ES Ta ea 13,673} 2,786] 4,691 3,156; 1,299 401 519 421 167 253 
S00=27/9w tee. 9,180 1,995} 3,130 1,965 822 256 345 292 140 235 
480-6394.) os a 1,542 373 481 306 142 48 69 60 21 42 


640 acres and over aod 200 375 197 99 35 57 55 21 61 
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Table 26 shows that, in spite of the decline in bearing trees, when allowance is 
made for annual variations in crops, production has been fairly well maintained, 
due, no doubt, to the trend for fruit production to shift from an incidental depart- 
ment of the general farm to the specialized commercial fruit farm, where improved 
practices are followed in the selection of productive varieties and in general methods 
of culture. In small fruits there was a notable increase recorded in 1930 in the 
production of loganberries, while the production of currants and gooseberries has 
declined to little more than a third of that of 1910. 


26.— Quantities and Values of the Production of Tree Fruits and Small Fruits in 
Canada, 1910, 1920 and 1930. 


we 


Quantities. Values. 
Kind of Fruit. 
1910. 1920 1930. 1910 1920 1930 
$ $ $ 

Applest® 57ers bush.} 10,618,666 | 17,485,895 | 15,106,012 3 14,409,367 | 10,138,780 
Peachesi.jccskos en tee “ 646, 826 1,077,195 733,074 3 1,254,510 966, 538 
P6818. Sonics seks cee * 504,171 520,330 557, 760 3 610,797 548,761 
Plums? se: eee fe ae 508, 994 809 , 363 500, 158 3 703,751 485,480 
Cherries 2) Sent “ 238,974 485,128 311,500 3 998,113 938 , 235 
Totaleswesretncw me - = - 9,728,533 | 17,976,538 | 18,077,794 

Grapess ses eee ees tb. | 32,898,488 | 33,269,412 | 41,479,620 3 2,283,037 1,144, 529 
StLAWDeIneseeesse qt. | 18,686,6622) 15,658,346 | 16,136,018 3 2,821,945 2,097,713 
Raspberriesseceeeee ss 3 8,360,518 5,610, 403 3 1,586, 633 958,993 
Loganberries.......... so 3 205, 740 1,348, 731 3 50,403 138,020 
Blackberries..........+ Bi 3 495, 845 619, 064 3 115,938 78,610 
Currants see ss 3 830. 609 1,390, 120 932,245 3 192,292 126,973 
Gooseberries.......... oe Bas! 593,714 460,590 3 10,220" \aes 50,016 
Other small fruits..... < 9, 000, 208 2 141, 822 123,316 3 17,368 14, 068 
Totalistiet. ccs n ~ - - 3,052,592 | 7,138,836 4,608, 922 

Grand Totals.......... - ~ — || 12,781,125 | 25,115,374 | 17,686,716 


1 Includes crab apples. 2 Quantities in boxes in 1910. % Not given separately in 1910. 


Vegetables —In view of the fact that so large a proportion of vegetables are 
grown either in gardens for home use or else are sold directly from producer to con- 
sumer on public markets in urban centres, an accurate record of production can only 
be obtained through the individual enumeration at the decennial census. The total 
value of vegetables grown on farms in 1930 was $28,071,354, of which total $15,374,- 
684 represented the value of vegetables grown on farms for home use and $12,696,670 
vegetables grown on farms for sale. Comparable figures for 1920, when the general 
price level was very much higher, were: total value $20,073,782; for home use 
$18,907,856; and for sale $6,165,926. The figures for either census do not include 
vegetables grown elsewhere than on farms, 7.e., in the private lots and gardens of 
people other than farmers and market gardeners. The statistics of Table 27 deal 
only with vegetables grown for sale by farmers and market gardeners and are exclu- 
sive of vegetables grown for home use which in both censuses had a larger value and 
are also exclusive of vegetables grown elsewhere than onfarms. The figures indicate 
a large expansion in the production of vegetables for sale during the decade. The 
expansion has been particularly marked in those vegetables, such as tomatoes, 
sweet corn, green beans, green peas and asparagus, which form the chief crops for 
the vegetable-canning industry. 
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27.—Areas, Quantities and Values of Vegetables Produced for Sale on Farms in 
Canada, 1920 and 1930. 


Areas. Quantities. Values. 
Kind of Vegetable. 
1920. 1930. 1920. 1930. 1920. 1930. 
acres. acres. bush. bush. $ $ 
SSOOUSES Uo ON MOSS oa he ale 668 1,392 143,599 410, 206 127,400 25% 713 
Cabaresya ieee... oes 2. 3, 234 6,675 814,701 1,759,149 706, 457 1,005,874 
Cantaloupes and melons..... 562 } 41,273 94,020 220,375 138, 507 253,184 
Carrotaereeeme ct... cetien 938 3,016 219,973 933,413 173,003 548, 890 
Caulifloweras nreeics oeed ss 224 1,766 47,462 . 462,605 67,237 428, 687 
CHEGUIN DOTS: Bae os ce ahs 1,520 3, 803 264,490 800, 403 311,916 622,368 
ATEBOIM DEANS So Gast se oe 752 3,407 90, 900 473,541 117,189 424,573 
Green peas) oi adi « locnasce: 1,689 15,120 155,039 1,443, 808 220,651 1,054,115 
OARGTIA eta Ree ec Se ob 3,595 5,055 1,051,201 1,432 , 283 946,176 1,040,630 
SwSOt-cOMm ste. ues cen 7,329 28,135 753,288 | 3,682,537 558,077 1,334, 706 
PDOMAAUOOS tae ek a ce State 10,624 27,978 | 2,597,256 | 7,202,396 1,953, 454 3,899, 200 
bunches. bunches. 
NSRP AGUG es ee ha crak eee ua/e s 194 1,379 415,585 | 3,279,554 65,214 305,895 
heads. heads. 
CAVA ate, ok: Ee SN 652 1,043 | 5,041,687 | 11,067,724 427,036 523, 737 
etuuneae.£ we ces... daneteet. ale 404 1,100 | 2,872,608 | 11,659,624 148,110 398, 650 
Potalsis. Toads 33,238 103,838 - - 6,165,926 | 12,696,670 


1 Totals include other less important vegetables. 


Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—Table 28 shows the estimated 
quantities and values of commercial fruits produced in Canada in 1932 and 1933. 

Owing to changes in the method of collecting these statistics, in some instances 
they cannot be considered as strictly comparable with those published in previous 
editions of the Year Book. Figures for the years 1923-31 on the old basis will be 
found at p. 1054 of the 1932 Year Book. 


28.—Kstimated Quantities and Values of Commercial Fruit Production in Canada 


1932-33. 
1932. 1933. 
Kind of Fruit. Total Average Total Total Average Total 
Quantity. Price. Value. Quantity. Price. Value. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
ADDIES Cr tains oko es brl. 3,737, 9601 1-871 7,007, 9002 5,329, 800 1-96 10,464, 800 
EDT Se Cee bee cans bush. 374,5001/ 0-801 298, 0601 469,785 1-21 567,300 
Plums and prunes....... FS 243,0001} 0-931 226, 800 1 226,859 1-13 257,400 
ELS V2: GR ag a ss 812, 5001 1-121 907, 0001 802,248 1-43 1,146, 300 
PXDEIGOUS NS: cesnat occ nes 4 56,0001) 2-381 133, 0002 22,841 3-69 84,000 
Kehermias. hare ory ckee f 258, 5001 1-941 500, 5001 215,406 2-30 494, 600 
Strawberries............ qt. 24 ,533,0001) 0-06 1,440,7004| 22,742,700 0-08 1,847,200 
AP ASPOCELICS Stee. lo. socccs s 9,128,9001} 0-09 780, 7001 6,376,300 0-11 717,100 
CSTpeS eve acsee bn cow. lb. 49,694,0001) 0-014 695,3004) 42,230,000 0-015 645,300 
Motaiswn see: - - 11,989,000 Net - 16,224,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1983 Year Book. 


The Tree Nursery Industry.—The first Canadian commercial nursery was 
established near Fonthill, Ont., and it was followed within a few years by the estab- 
lishment of a nursery in Toronto by a Rochester, N.Y., firm. Since that time the 
industry has steadily spread as the country has developed, until to-day there are 
approximately 248 firms growing or dealing in nursery stock of all kinds, including 
fruit trees. 
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29.—Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants, Sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1930-33. 


Numbers Sold. Values. 
Kind of Sani 
Tree, Bush or 
Plant. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Apples— 
Marlyaiet ers. 45,587 42,455 46,575 41,281 16,466 17,225 15,752 14,485 
1 OY ig ete Sa tects 63,354 42,352 65,567 56, 046 24,408 13,964 19,746 18,014 
Winter. <b aoe 159,361 151,831 175,383 131,361 54,592 57,171 59, 887 47,080 
Crab apples...... 12,281 8,328 9,179 11,648 3,783 3,301 2,928 3,610 
Totals, Apples.| 280,583] 244,966] 296,504 247,330 99,249 91,663 98,314 83, 189 
Pearse: 3 eee 35, 198 41, 268 49 (02 49 480 15,618 20,569). 19,161 22,617 
Pins? 225... como 50,686 37,168 aly 42,205 20, 033 18,555 14,421 16,627 
Peachesaers 5a 53,466 72,190 80,471 135,045 14,271 17,814 17,798 33 , 640 
Cherries.€..2.4-..-. 47,738 48 396 44,732 46,264 22,837 25,024 21,161 20,768 
ADTICOUS saetrera re 556 926 608 2,215 276 496 182 575 
Quimeest 25. one 69 157 42 55 31 86 21 28 
Blackberries....... 24,170 27, 838 31, 932 24,888 1,216 1,293 1,216 996 
Currantsese. cee: 69,724 65,777 57,004 70,177 5,937 6,376 4,687 5,883 
Grapesemasnsse ee: 1,047,647) 483,734 208, 825 143, 126 75,408 39,126 13 , 267 12,463 
Gooseberries...... 35, 742 30, 866 34,917 36, 425 5,411 5,004 3,674 4,317 
Raspberries....... 520,504 603,076 681,256 721,969 OAS TNs) 26, 666 27,395 24,657 
Loganberries...... 1,862 7,143 1,168 803 179 2,539 113 112 
Strawberries....... 1,593,353] 1,539,159] 1,619,719] 1,064,787 17,076 14,660 12,365 9,490 
Totals......... - - - - 303,257 269,906) 288,775) 235,362 


Floriculture.—The total value of floricultural and decorative plants grown in 
Canada and sold during the year ended May 31, 1933, was $1,451,477 as indicated 
by Table 30. 


30.—Quantities and Values of Floricultural and Decorative Plants Grown in Canada 
and Sold during the year ended May 31, 1933. 


Average Average r 
Whole- | otal Whole- | yctal 
Kind of Plant. | Quantity. sale : rod Kind of Plant. Quantity. ce . Ray 
rice rice 
per Unit Value. per Unit. Value. 
No > $ No. $ $ 
1. Outdoor roses.... 330,576 0-18 59,086 || 8. Flowering plants 
2. Ornamental for indoor use... 351,423 - 203 , 100 
trees (ever- 9. Decorative 
green). tees: 56,358 0:92} 51,929 plants for indoor 
3. Ornamental se (47k SS FS 88,744 = 33,196 
tag (decidu- 10. Flowering bulbs. 853, 528 0-02 19,817 
IS ne eee eee 95,552 0-40) 37,853 11. Cut flowers, 
6. Shiubs for out- grown indoors...|22, 820,069 ~ 897,733 
door planting... 614,311 0-15 90,689 12. All other varie- 
5, Perennials, ,....- 371,971 0-10} 37,511 ties, including 
6. Biennials..... 3... 54,114 0-07 3,841 the above grown 
7. Bedding plants OutdOOors?.... 65 - - 17,149 
for transplant- a 
Ne tee AoE 2,374,308 ~ 84,104 | Total Value...... - - | 1,451,477 


Subsection 7.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.-—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained on pp. 
247 and 248 a description of the process of making maple sugar. Table 31 
gives the production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 
1932, 1933 and 1934 as estimated by the l’ominion Bureau of Statistics. 


— 
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31.—_Estimated Quantities and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1932-34. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
— a Value 
Province and Year. Average Average of Sugar 
Quantity. | Price per| “Value. |] Quantity. | Price per Value and 
lb. Gallon. yrup 
lb. cts. $ gal, $ 

Nova Scotia..... 1932 98,4001 27 26,5681 9,084 1 2-24 20,348} 46,9161 
1933 46,980 23 10,805 8,353 1-92 16,038 26,843 
1934 108,650 26 28,250 18,500 1-90 35,150 63, 400 
New Brunswick. .1932 129,600! 21 27,2161 9,0061 1-89 17,0211 44,2371 
1983 130,170 15 19,526 14,679 1-68 24,661 44,187 
1934 94,750 17 16,100 5,800 1-72 10,000 26,100 
CUEDOC Hers. ahs i 1932} 6,681,000 9 585,000 |} 1,142,000 1-001) 1,142,000 1,727,000 
1933} 5,400,300 8 432,000 844,700 0-99 836,300 1,268,300 
1934] 4,288,700 10-5} 450,300 || 1,286,600 1-14 1,466, 750 1,917,050 
DUR TIO Re shccisierone 1932 351,000! 18 63,180! 549,900! 1-50 824,850! 888,0301 
1933 207, 680 18 37,382 394,583 1-73 682,629 720,011 
1934 462,300 18 83, 200 531,600 1-80 956,900 1,040,100 
Canada.......... 1932] 7,260,000: 10 701, 9641) 1,709,9901 1-171] 2, 004,2191) 2,706,183! 
1933] 5,785,130 9 499,713 || 1,262,315 1-24 | 1,559,628 2,059,341 
1934| 4,954,400 12 577,850 || 1,842,500 1-34 | 2,468,800 3,046,650 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


The table shows that for the whole of Canada there were estimated increases 
of 254,620 lb. of maple sugar and 137,117 gal. of maple syrup and an increase of 
$320,089 in the combined value of the two products in 1934 as compared with 1933. 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada: 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallace- 
burg in Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., with a plant at Raymond, 
Alberta. Table 32 shows the area, yield and value of sugar beets grown in Canada 
in the years 1924-33. 


32.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets in Canada and Quantities of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1924-33. 


Average 


Area Total 5 Total Quantity and Value of Refined 
Year. Grown sae Yield. ce Value. Beetroot Sugar Produced. 
cents 

acres tons tons. $ $ lb. $ per lb. 
LOA eran «te: Sas td 9-50 | 295,177 5-78 | 1,704,791 | 85,770,709 | 6,192,645 7-21 
TODG Rees oi: 34,803 10-63 | 370,047 7:27 | 2,688,302 | 72,819,919 | 5,206,624 7-14 
TOD Gee et eaten 30,078 8-90 | 267,754 8-54 | 2,286,761 | 70,388,105 | 4,269,076 6:07 
LOD ao rca ets 25,961 7°96 | 206,713 9-73 | 2,012,134 | 60,969,131 | 3,694,303 6-06 
LO 28 erat ees 34,323 7-14 | 244,930 8:33 | 2,041,465 | 64,653,348 | 3,340,571 5-17 
Ae SLT Sane 32,556 7:23 | . 235,465 8-84 | 2,080,996 | 69,399,213 | 3,335,344 4-81 
DOS 0) BARN ets Pak 40,532 9-80 | 397,576 8-25 | 3,278,625 | 94,624,700 | 4,529,944 4-79 
TD) peaenr, eed 43,337 10-06 | 485,992 7:32 | 3,190,198 |107,189,129 | 4,794,551 4-48 
1082 eer... beie. 44,817 11-28 | 505,671 6-16 | 3,113,942 |1382,016,859 | 5,789,205 4-39 
1983 as a at 43 , 807 442,391 6-31 | 2,790,929 |131,392,501 | 5,718,181 4-35 


The yields in 1933 of the largest beet-growing countries, in thousands of 
short tons, were as follows: Russia, 9,921; Germany, 9,457; United States, 11,030; 
France, 8,224; Czechoslovakia, 3,212; Poland, 2,042; Italy, 2,363; England and 
Wales, 3,360; Belgium, 1,671; Netherlands, 2,148; Austria, 1,177. 
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Tobacco.*—In 1933, the commercial tobacco crop of Canada amounted to 
39,400,000 pounds from 39,400 acres, as compared with 54,094,000 pounds from 
54,094 acres in 1932. The farm value of the tobacco crop in 1933 is estimated at 
$5,201,490 as compared with $6,088,309 in 1932. 

Table 33 lists the acreages, quantities produced and average yields per acre for 
1900, 1910, and 1920 to 1933. The acreages for 1911, 1921 and 1931 are also the 
comprehensive figures of the census. For the inter-censal years, the acreage and 
production statistics quoted relate to the commercial crop only. This distinction 
is much more necessary in Quebec than in Ontario, since a considerable part of the 
tobacco production of Quebec comes from small plots. 


33.—Acreages and Yields of Tobacco in Canada, by Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1911 and 


1920-33. 
V our Areas. Yields. Average Yields. 
Quebec. | Ontario. |Canada.?| Quebec. } Ontario. |Canada.4/ Quebec. { Ontario. |Canada.? 
acres. acres. acres. 000 lb. | 000 1b. | 000 1b. |] lb. per | lb. per | Ib. per 
acre. acre. acre. 
L900 Lee eee 8,661 3,144 | 11,906 7,565 3,504 | 11,267 881 1,114 946 
LOUOU Re tts ob eeke 11,818 7,017 18,928 10,115 7,499 17, 6382 856 1,068 931 
QUT Sis eae ects 12, 134 13,591 25,826 = - = - - - 
BO PA Woon sae enh ge 17;252'|, 19,621 } 36,891) 13,366 | 19,279 | 32,660 775 983 883 
192 Ut ee bece 9,958 6, 663 16,628 = = = = = - 
ieee covers teipnereet DaZo0 6,553 11,809 6,127 iglae 13,249 1,166 1,091 1,124 
2 Al eae ed es 16,573 9,189 25, 762 14,916 11,032 25,948 900 1,201 1,007 
1923s) Reset stares 15,302 8, 630 23,932 10,500 21,297 10,797 680 1,201 890 
1924 ee oe es S044 o elon 2 toa mealies We OnD Ou leatoome ls inkl 817 914 878 
LODS asta on ere 9,554 18,261 27,825 8,632 20,623 29,266 910 1,130 1,052 
1926\ comer eevee oe 9,808 23,493 33,356 8,693 20,064 28, 824 886 854 864 . 
DAO eae ee ieee LE 10,018 33,650 44,028 7,824 35, 622 43,910 769 1,095 997 
19285 3aas eee 10,368 32,654 43,138 8,546 33, 266 41,976 824 1,019 972 
O20 ee 9,300 26,910 36,310 8,380 27,419 29,886 901 795 823 
L930 Gia ae 8,450 32,805 41,444 8,021 28,617 36,717 901 876 886 
TOSI Sey nae eee 7,330 | ~47,360 55,060 6,340 44,770 51,300 865 945 932 
1932 Rena Ree 8,520 45,106 54,138 7,952 45,760 54,094 933 1,014 999 
193865 ot eee ee 6,090 39,326 45,953 6,095 | 32,996 39,400 1,001 839 857 


1 Census data. 2 The totals for Canada include small amounts produced in other provinces, principally 
in British Columbia, 


Flax Fibre.—Table 34, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the area, production 
and value of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1915 to 
1934. 

*For further details, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for March, 1934, pp. 68-70. 


34.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flax Fibre, etc., in Canada, 1915-34. 


Production. Values. 
Year. Area, |---| 
Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres. bush. lb. tons. $ $ $ $ 

EOD Ea eee a de ea 4,000 48,000} 1,600,000 80 76, 800 320,000 2,800 399, 600 
1DLG. Age. sats: 5,200 25,000 600 , 000 75 75,000 180,000 15,000 270,000 
po) We genius 8,000 72,000} 2,800,000 - 896,000] 1,540,000 — | 1,936,000 
1918 Nea bo eee 20,000 110,000} 6,200,000 900 930,769} 1,085,000 270,000} 2,235,769 
Co LO ee ee 20, 262 90,000) 4,416,000 1; 162 967,500) 3,975,400 581,000) 4,942,900 
19902 t ac tase: 31,300 217,000) 7,440,000 1,860 434,000] 5,952,000 744,000) 7,130,000 
1920 ct ee ees 6,515 52,120} 1,824,200 372 469,080] 1,550,570 148,800} 2,168,450 
QD a crs ance 1,200 10,800 360,000 96 21,600 72,000 11,520 105, 120 
LOQSRS in eee 3,300 20,000 272,650 744 50,000 111}375 4,440 165,815 
19248 oo ee 5,760 69,120) 1,785,600 182 172, 800 535,500 3,750 712,050 
192 OE ache eee 6,200 68,200; 1,440,000 2,325 136, 400 201,600 116,250 454,250 
O26 recat Serene 4,025 48,300 - 2,075 96, 600 - 111,250 207,850 
LOD 7 ae ea thie. hee 4,260 36,080 - 4,260 108, 240 - 213,000 321,240 
1928 eee Ban 6, 880 41,280 - 6, 880 165, 120 - 344,000 509, 120 
1920 Padi ee 6, 280 32,970 = 4,500 156,607 - 236,250 392,857 
1980-4 hs kes 6,143 62,232 - 6,086 96, 684 - 273,870 370,554 
LOS TEES See eon 4,220 35,870 25,000 3,019 53,805 4,000 120,760 178,565 
1932828 ieee o 135 35,945 200,000 Boog 56, 156 18,000 95,964 169, 960. 
1933 eee See ott 5,091 30,546 - 3,055 65,227 96, 233 159, 460 


U5 «ep Se arent Set Pup 5,965 41,755 45,000 4,361 128, 268 7,200} 114,450) 249,918 


_—_- nn eee 
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Hives and Honey.—The number of hives of bees in Canada was 189,986 in 
1901, 180,372 in 1911, 185,530 in 1921 and 279,453 in 1931. The quantity of honey 
produced was 3,569,567 lb. in 1900, 6,089,784 Ib. in 1910, 6,370,300 Ib. in 1920 and 
18,459,972 lb. in 1930. The above figures show that there has been a pronounced 
expansion in apiculture in the decade from 1920 to 1930 which is covered by Table 
35. Ontario and Quebec have always been the chief honey-producing provinces, 
but, while these two provinces produced nearly 95 p.c. of the total for Canada in 1920, 
in 1930 their production was little over 80 p.c. of the total. The most notable 
development of the decade was the great increase in both the number of hives and 
the production of honey in the Prairie Provinces. In 1920 the production of these 
three provinces amounted to only 2 p.c. of the total for Canada, while in 1930 it had 
increased to over 16 p.c. of the total. 


35.—Numbers of Hives of Bees and Quantities and Values of Honey Produced in 
Canada, as Recorded at the Censuses of 1921 and 1931. 


On Farms. 
Ties Quantities of Quantities of Values of 
Province. : Honey. Wax. Honey and Wax. 
1921. 1931. 1920. 19380. 1920. 1930. 1920. 1930. 
No. | No. Ib. lb. Ib. lb. $ exch 
Prince Edward Island..... 4] 194 2,300 8,224 - 81 596 1,088 
Nova Scotia 34,693 167 455 6,397 5,073 
New Brunswick 48, 787 402 648 7,602 8,575 
ue HC CR Gg ease bere ae ae ; 3,259,796} 25,741) 41,909) 386,321} 360,912 
ORL ATION hore nse ce. 7,925,824| 42,060) 89,975} 802,780] 688,552 
Manitoba sc Wore. .ueeen ace 1,475,225 600} 14,757 22,148} 143,703 
Saskatchewan 284 , 538 148 2,218 1,607 38,365 
TURES cys pete. a OR oe a 227| 3,208 7,274| 284,036 Sens 2,542 31,960 
British Columbia.......... 6,575|~ 8,658] 105,200) 345,411 1,235}9 45353 32,841 48,002 
Canada........... 148,105) 215,349] 4,937,055/13, 666,534) 70,405) 156,424) 1,262,834) 1,326,230 
Not on Farms. Totals. 
Province. Hives. Quantities of Honey. Hives. Quantities of Honey. - 
1921. 1931. 1920. 19380. 1921. 1931. 1920. 1930. 
No. No. lb. lb. No. No. lb. Alley. 
Prince Edward Island..... 34 6 370 . 420 75 200 ators 8,644 
INOW IOCOLS! circvmne duis oko 226 85 8,129 2, 21D 842 990 27,491 36, 908 
New Brunswick........... 868 187 20,817 6,892) 2,606) 1,427 47,028 55,679 
EGC HOCH 2 tte bila ves oe oe 9,500} 12,784] 358,420) 664,311) 58,630! 77,326] 1,918,305] 3,924,107 
MONTAG See Take cia tid oe ois ak 22,982} 38,869} 963,240} 2,957,538]| 107,553] 155,740} 4,109, 438/10, 883,362 
Mani GOS. o hase aa eee on ae 1,538] 4,637 45,568] 465,608! 5,275) 20,555 111,615] 1,940,833 
Saskatchewan............. 15 1,286 177 60,360}! 1,485) 5,099 4,700} 344,898 
Alberta eet. cles sna BOL ae 25400 6,095} 460,890 578} 5,675 13,369] 744,926 
British Columbia.......... 1,911 3, 783 30, 429 175, 204 8,486] 12,441 135,629 520,615 
Canada. coc a 37,425) 64,104) 1,433,245) 4,793,438] 185,530) 279,453) 6,370,300)18, 459,972 


There are at present no uniform annual statistics of hives and honey for all 
the provinces, but a synopsis of the existing provincial estimates for recent years 
was given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for March, 1934. These 
estimates show a honey production in 1933 amounting to 19,543,500 lb., the average 
value per lb. 9 cents and the total value $1,706,800. 
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Subsection 8.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—tThe cost of farm labour reached its highest 
point in 1920. In the next two years there was a rapid drop, while from 1923 until 
1929, there was little change. The years 1930 to 1933 showed continuous 
marked reductions in the average value of yearly wages and board, following the 
downward trend of the prices of farm produce. In 1934 slight increases were 
registered. 

In Table 36 the values of wages and board are given for the years 1914, 1920, 
1930 and 1932-34, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being 
made in all cases between wages and board. 


36.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930 and 1932-34. 


Nore.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
Wages Wages 
- Wages Board and Wages Board and 
Province. Year. Board. Board. 


Canada.......... 1914 21 8 14 iu 36 19 || 155 57 | 168 | 182) 323 189 


P.E. Island...... 1914 15 5 10 8 25 13 || 101 40 | 120 96} 221 136 


Nova Scotia...... a 20 7 11 8 31 15 || 169 59 | 132 96} 301 155 


New Brunswick] 1914 21 7 11 8 32 15 |} 170 69 | 132 96 | 302 165 
1920 56 19 23 16 a9 35) 531 | 213} 254] 178) 785 391 
1930 34 16 20 15 54 31 || 335} 181] 215 | 164} 550 345 
19382 20 11 13 11 33 22) 175 | 121 | 145} 115] 320 236 
1933 18 10 13 10 31 20}, 185} 107] 151) 120} 336 227 
1934 22 10 13 11 35 21) 214) 115 {| 152 | 130) 366 245 


Quebec.......... 1914 21 rd 13 9 34 16 | 140 44) 156] 108] 296 152 
1920 62 24 24 16 86 40 |} 524} 285] 243} 172° 767 407 
1930 33 17 19 13 52 30 || 316} 175) 194] 139) 510 314 
1932 18 10 12 9 30 19} 158 | 104] 126 98 | 284 202 
1933 Ue 9 11 9 28 18 |} 152 94) 113 93 } 265 187 
1934 18 9 12 10 30 19 || 164 96}. 129 96 | 293 192 


Ontario......... 1914 19 7 13 10 32 17) 141 52] 156] 120] 297 172 
1920 52 25 23 19 75 44 || 474} 259}; 262) 211) 736 470 
1930 31 21 20 17 51 38 } 304] 229] 228) 194] 532 423 
1932 18 12 15 12 33 24) 178} 180) 163} 180] 341 260 
1933 17 12 15 13 32 25 |) 159} 123] 166) 141] 325 264 
1934 18 12 15 13 33 25% 1731 1871 171! 1501 344 287 
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36.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930 and 1932-34—concluded. 


Norz.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and 
Province. Year. Board. Board. 


—_——— | “uo “| | |__| | st 


Manitoba........ 1914 24 9 15 13 39 22 || 184 70 | 180] 156] 364 226 


Saskatchewan. .| 1914 24 9 Ty 14 41 23 || 162 67 | 204] 168) 366 235 


Alberta.......... 1914 24 10 16 14 40 24 || 173 68 | 192] 168] 365 236 
1920 76 36 31 26} 107 62 || 697} 360} 341] 278 |1,038 638 
1930 37 21 23 2 60 41) 342 | 223 | 256) 222 445 


British 
Columbia......| 1914 Vai 13 21 18 48 31 || 208 | 108} 252] 216 | 460 324 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, 
oats, barley, flax and rye in the Winnipeg market—hbasis, in store at Fort William 
and Port Arthur—will be found for each month from January, 1933, to December, 
1934, in Table 37. The average yearly prices of home-grown wheat, barley and 
oats in England and Wales are furnished in Table 38; in this table British currency 
is converted into Canadian currency at par rate of exchange (£=$4.86). The 
average monthly prices of flour, bran and shorts at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis and Duluth for 1933 and 1934 are given in Table 39. 


The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton are given for 1932 and 1933 in Table 40 and the average 
monthly prices in 1933 and 1934 at these centres and at Calgary in Tables 41 and 
41A, 
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37._Monthly Average Cash Prices per Bushel at Winnipeg of Repieesementivé Grades 
of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax and Rye—basis, in store at Fort William 
and Port Arthur—i933-34, and Yearly Average Prices for crop years ended July 
31, 1926-34. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye 
Seok TA OLE No.1 N. |No. 2 G.W.|No. 3 C.W.|No. 1 C.W.INo. 2 G.W. 
Cisse Cos: cts. cts. cts. 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1926... 151-2 49-6 63-9 213-8 89-8 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1927... 146-2 58-8 72°94 195-0 99-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1928... 146-3 65-2 85-3 189-9 129-9 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1929... 124-0 58-8 71-4 202-2 100-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1930... 124-2 58-6 60-0 247-5 80-2 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1931... 64-2 29-9 28-4 114-1 34-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1932... 59-8 31-4 37-3 93-7 40-0 
1933. 
SANUAT Vides she Seek ON Ce ee aa ee 44-3 22-5 27-6 77-0 31-0 - 
HeDruary:. ah Cae be eee ce esto eee 45-8 23-4 27-5 77-8 31-9 
Marcon, 6. Auer o Von omer sins aes oe 49-1 24-5 28-9 79-3 33-9 
ADT I ee TON das MRS a eee aa ere eee 53-6 24-6 31-4 84-1 37-6 
MSyih Wedeis Jo ceed ore bn Re ee ee 63-4 28-3 36-1 109-9 45-0 
TUNG SME che See ee ne eee Ee es aero 66-8 29-0 37-9 135-4 52-4 
ALTA hgh Geers cote tore (NC ey SR bin eager 83-4 39-6 50-3 163-1 67-5 
A OUST isoare Huds Ser, siershsoieote eee state eaeronnee eee 73°4 38-9 44-4 141-0 52-0 
peptembersteadas eet aah et eae eee 67-1 34-2 37-1 147-1 52-5 
Octobersits. Soh s<) Gee ee ee eee 60-5 29-4 32-8 130-5 42-4 
INOVeM DOr Piece ch febttie ole Sites deere seat 63-8 30-0 34-4 139-4 42-3 
December *n55..02 seh avataens cae eee 60-3 29-8 34-3 141-5 41-1 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1933... 54-3 26-4 32-3 90-6 37-8 
1934. 

JANUARY tae he OAs EE eeeh aa ieee 65-0 33-5 38-8 148-0 45-9 
MebTUany:... coher eee yo nines en noe eee 65-6 33-8 40-0 150-6 46-6 
Marchea.2.: 294.5, tkiieo te clam soe ew ts 66-4 33-6 39-8 149-6 46-0 
PA DEL ise ie ae oe os ee eee 65-5 32-4 36-9 149-9 44-0 

BY Sneha res. Bae OEE Se aie 70-6 34-6 38-0 157-3 46-4 
JUNCY nes Sa St AI CoE enero re 77-1 37-8 43-6 161-3 53-4 
uly’? cee She Bet one cee ence ee ere Pe ea 82-0 38-8 45-9 159-8 57-9 
ARIUS Soy ck, dors ees oO ote TO on ray: 86-0 43-6 56-6 162-6 68-8 
Septem ber.c.\s4ce aeewomta tiene oe ae ee 82-3 45-8 58-5 151-6 66-0 
Octobere: 22. sth). es ee Ce es ee 78-1 41-5 51-6 133-6 55-8 
INoVvenrberk.c2 Go: onacces retin ice 79:6 44-1 52-0 134-3 55-9 
December: She tena RO ee 79-1 44.3 54-9 140-1 59-0 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1934... 68-1 33-9 38-8 148-0 47-5 


38.— Yearly Average Prices of Home-Grown Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and 
Wales, 1902-34. 


Source: London Gazette, published pursuant to Sec. 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the 
Corn Sales Act, 1921. 


Norrt.—By the Corn Sales Act, 1921, the legal unit was changed from quarters of 8 bushels to long 
cwt., the change becoming compulsory on Jan. 1, 1923. The long ewt. is 112 lb 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Year... |_| —— | Year. | | 
per ] per | per | per | per | per per | per | per | per | per | per 
ar. |bush.} qr. |bush.| qr. |bush. qr. |bush.| qr. |bush.} qr. |bush. 

Gil” soe tiste AGHA PM lcke elses Sa dy $5.85. a $ js a $ 

19025 eae 28 10:85) 205 SiO a208 2IeO- ol NetOLO ee 72) 11) 2-22) | 75 9| 2-21.) 522-5). 1-39 
IOS ae aemea ie 26 9) 0-81 | 22 8} 0-69'| 17-21 0-52: 1920......- 80 10) 2-46 | 89 5) 2-60 | 56 10) 1-51 
O04 ee 28 4| 0:86 | 22. 4) 0-68 | 16 4| 0-50 || 1921....... 71 6) 2-17 | 52 .2| 1-52 | 34 2) 0-90 
1905 eee 29 -8]-0:90'| 24 -4) 02747) 17 —4)50253 19220 se. 47 11) 1-46.) 40 3] 1-18 | 29 1) 0-77 
AGOGO Ss eaaers 28 3] 0-86 | 24 2] 0-73 | 18 4] 0-56 per | per | per | per | per | per 
1907, ke 30 7} 0 93 | 25 1] 0-76} 18 10) 0-57 long | bush.| long |bush. | long |bush. 

1908 <3 nee. 32 0] 0-97 | 25 10} 0-79 | 17 10| 0-54 cwt. ewt. cwt. 

190 OM ae eee 36 11] 0-82 | 26 10) 0-82 | 18 11] 0-58 |] 1923....... 9 10} 1-28) 9 5) 0-98) 9 7] 0-71 
1024S eee 11 6) 1-50] 13 1] 1-36] 9 9] 0-72 

GQ eens 31 8! 0-96") 23° 1) 0-701 17 4) 0-53) 1925... ys) 12) 21 1-50 it © Oi 23 9 9} 0-72 
AOL Lee ere ol 8i0- 9651227 -3)|'.0-83) | L8eLOlsO-57, Wel926e0 5 see 12 5) 1-62} 10 4; 1-08 9 0} 0-66 
191 34 9) 1-06 | 30 8 0-93] 21 - 6] 0-65 |) 1927....... AT 56) -¥-50 |S1 10\ P23 9 2) 0-68 
LOLS Ree = 3178) 0-96) 27 3) 0:83) | 19" 10:58 |) 1928) 10% 2) e382 orb Th 15.) 9102 5100-69 
1 KO Be eee rt Of OG a20 eee! 0-83.51 2010 0264, 102g ue 9 11} 1-29 | 10 0} 1-05 8 10] 0-66 
NOMS Pea S210 Ss 6l so 4G 13%} 2305-2)! (002) ttOS 0) teen e 8 0} 1-04 8 0] 0-83 6 3] 0-46 
LOMO Pee ere 58e Ol, Le 7S woe 6] 568)" Sos ol) O= SQ On tae. 5 9) 0-75 8 0} 0-83 6 4] 0-47 
LOU oe ess 75- 9| 2°30) 64 9) 1-89) | 49 10) 1°32 °1/1932. 0. .... Sa Osvilel, 0 © 8) 0:00 ee rael sOene 
1918 9eeeeee 72 10). 2-22 | 59 0] 1-72 | 49 4] 1-31 || 1983.....-. : 4| 0-69 | 8 0} 0-83} 5 7 0-41 
1934 Fees 410! 0-63 | 8 101 0-92! 6 4| 0-47 


ET 
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39.—Monthly Average Prices of Flour, be ee Shorts at Principal Markets, 1933 
an j 


Sources: For Montreal, the Gazette; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, 


Month. 


1933. 


PENUWATRS Oca kes 
MODTUATY tos ose nck 


OPTODEr st: bates . 


October......... : : 


Flour, 
Ontario, 


PP Ror ono PP RS 
OOOH PONORDERE 
BIR NWWODADUWD 


CHOP Ot Or Or Or Or Ors Or or or 
WWNHKhOHEWODORO 
Ou OD DO OOH C1 OHO 


Montreal. 


Montreal. 


the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Norr.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel=196 lb. 


Toronto. 


First First 
Patents | Patents 


Flour Flour Bran. 
(Jute (Cotton 
bags) . bags). 


$ $ $ 

4-46 4-60 16-25 
4-43 4-60 16-75 
4-57 4-70 17-50 
4-66 4-80 18-88 
5-06 5-50 18-60 
5-26 5-20 16-62 
5-90 6-50 20-80 
5-43 5-50 21-50 
5-12 5-40 19-25 
4-84 4-90 18-40 
4-97 5-30 19-00 
4-94 5-30 19-25 
5-06 5-50 19-60 
5-14 5-50 22-66 
5-00 5-50 23-66 
4-96 5-30 22-75 
5-07 5-30 19-80 
5-35 5-80 21-75 
5-44 6-00 22-40 
5-58 6-10 25-25 
5-42 5-60 24-75 
5-26 5-60 23-40 
5-34 5-60 24-75 
5-35 5-55 27-40 

Minneapolis. 


Flour. ): Bran. Shorts. 


Shorts. 


per brl. | per brl. | per ton. 


per ton. 


g 
17-50 
17-75 
18-50 
19-88 
19-60 
17-63 
21-80 
22-50 
20-25 
19-40 
20-00 
20:25 


20-60 
23-66 
25-66 
24-00 
21-00 
22°75 
23-40 
26-25 
26-50 
24-40 


25°75 - 


28-40 


Duluth. 


QICEGDOE: Cee fae abe ce he ok oes 
INIOVOWIDEI nas cfs oslas cs 2 ob 5. 
1 ¥S 7654 008 0,5) ob AR a ee 


RUDE tes Sree De csls.s was. oboe = 
OPPO ETAL bntess tales oe ae Ob ecco Sis 


Delivered| Bran. Shorts. 
per brl. | per ton. | per ton. 
$ $ 
2-41 16-25 17-25 
2-51 16-25 17-25 
2-67 17-38 18-38 
3-14 18-79 19-79 
3:60 18-17 19-13 
3-79 16-90 17-79 
4-05 21-70 22-78 
3-89 20-96 22-69 
3-60 18-17 19-17 
3°33 17-56 18-56 
3-25 18-52 19-52 
3°49 19-25 20-25 
3-48 20-05 20-93 
3-69 23-75 25-75 
3-90 24-79 26-13 
3°77 22-61 23°57 
4-29 19-48 20-25 
4-93 22-75 23-71 
4-61 24-33 25-33 
4-45 25-45 26-45 
4-53 25-00 26-00 
4-56 23-94 24-94 
4-55 25-45 26-45 
4-53 28-09 29-09 
Winnipeg. 
Flour Bran Shorts 
per bri. | per ton. | per ton. 
$ 

3°36 13-00 14-00 
3°43 13-00 14-00 
3-60 13-00 14-00 
3°73 13-50 14-50 
4-32 15-00 16-00 
4-58 15-00 16-00 
5-50 20-60 21-60 
5-25 20-50 22-50 
4-87 T5*%0 17-50 
4-38 14-80 15-80 
4-63 15-00 16-00 
4-37 16-00 17-00 
4-58 16-40 17-40 
4-65 20-50 22-25 
4-55 20-00 21-00 
4-47 20-00 21-00 
4-52 18-40 19-40 
4-75 19-00 20-00 
4-96 20-00 21-00 
5-05 22-25 23-25 
4-75 23-00 24-00 
4-80 22-20 23-20 
4-78 22-00 23-00 
4-84 25-60 26-60 


per brl. | perton. | per ton. 


$ $ $ 
4-07 8-05 7-70 
4-03 9-25 8-50 


4-37 11-12 10-62 
4-86 11-31 10-94 
5-35 11-82 12-03 
5:79 11-45 12-28 
7-84 17-65 19-30 
7-60 16-45 18-63 
7-45 14-00 15-31 
7:06 13-25 14-40 
7-24 13-56 14-68 
6-97 12-69 12-62 


7-19 14-60 14-65 
7-16 16-06 15-75 
7-06 18-75 17-63 
6-66 18-06 17-44 
7-14 17-10 16-50 
7-43 20-88 21-50 
7-55 19-85 21-60 
7°85 22-88 23-94 
7:88 22-44 22-60 
7°67 21-45 21-50 
7-63 23-82 24-69 
7-61 28-20! 30-10 


1 Carload lots—Montreal rate points, which included the Toronto district also. 
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40.—Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1932 and 1933. 


Source: Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Year and Item. _ Toronto. | Montreal. | Winnipeg. | Edmonton. 


eee ee ee eee 


1932. $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good and choice 5-23 5-74 4-82 4-49 
Steers. up: to l-0o0sl bee meetin eee eetecen rere ear 4-70 4-57 3°75 3-73 
Steerssup tow, 0d0ilb., common. sue see 16-0 eee ca 3-55 3-15 2-48 2-61 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good and choice................ 5-56 5-36 4-87 4-38 
Steers. overulsOo0 lor, crn Oct wr arch eee ier an ree tera 4-95 4-27 3-49 3-52 
Steers,,o vere 000 bi commons. wae tcl celica tae 4-16 3-29 2-29 2-38 
Heiters, 2600 and Cholees.:....5.4 sateans cee ie tes Bele sca 5-09 4-53 4-28 3°96 
FLGHOTS, MCAUWM: wad coke tec ek Oe ee ee ete haere ae 4-58 3-38 3-31 3-18 
Calves, fedsvood andichoicent.aeeecs = sete ote atten eae: 6-95 6-03 5-75 4-96 
Calves; ied. med limes conte ute css sec eee hare 5-92 5-27 4-56 4-06 
Calves, veal, cood anducholcess-4- 4. eee ieee ere 6-52 5-08 5-09 4-54 
Calves, veal, common and medium................... 4-49 3-93 3-11 2-97 
COWS LOOM a Seer c nicest Bianca tithes teen ieee ine 3°37 3-55 3-76 2-68 
Cows mediumecc nc f.Crs tec ieee ae eae eee 2-84 2-79 2-06 2-10 
BWI COOU AE a skc Coens ake on cle toierciale ae Sine tee Se 2-91 3:47 Pica 1-49 
Stocker and feeder steers, ZOOd............eececeseees 3-68 - 3-00 3-02 
Stocker and feeder steers, common..................-. 3-09 - 1-80 2-29 
Stock cows and heifers, good................ Baum Otc gs - - 2-43 2-74 
Stock cows and heifers, common..................00.. - - 1-50 1-96 
VOSS; SELECES Foes eis eaten is kis cre eek ee oe 5-19 3°21 4-32 3:87 
da oyu Oy: 1510) er qT coh cheer at oin cae Se cabo oe 4-66 4-80 3-86 3-41 
Hoes; butchers, o.oceete meme. cate eee toate tare 4-11 4-85 3-44 2-95 
Hogs; NeaviGhies. «|. ceryacne cone or eeic ce Een ee ae ae 3:74 4-47 3°36 2-67 
Hogs; lights:andifeedersiag- sec cca ok oe ok ae eerie 3°96 4-67 3-25 2-65 
mambs ood handy: weightsis..eeec. ck oe seein 6-10 5-26 5-12 4-51 
idambs, common all weiohts.c..eein accep eee cae 4-62 3-74 3-26 2-86 
Sheep, cood ‘handy welehts..a..ces cescn shoe ee ce nae 2-48 2-69 2-46 2-99 
1933. 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good and choice................ 4-47 4-50 3°87 3:68 
Steers,.uptonl 050: mediume eae ae cece eee 3-90 3°75 2-89 2-73 
Steers; up tow 050"lbs, commonbess.ne. oe eieees oe ae 2-88 2-56 1-75 1-82 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good and choice................ 4-63 4-59 3°67 3-60 
Steers,,0v.er!.050)l bs. meditim aren ter ake ees oere 4-08 3°81 2-67 2-54 
Steers, over 1050 lbs commons. 5.0). Geena 3°43 2-98 1:73 1-68 
Heifers, good: and ‘choicér....n se ere eee 4-36. 3°70 3:36 3°10 
Heifers, mvedtimc ei ete Steen co ret aoe eee ee 3-80 2-83 2-48 2-30 
Calves sted. ood: and Gholees. 5 ate niece eine 6-11 5-39 4-87 4-06 
Calves) ied smediumichuen Wacken iach a sate ek eae aes 5-19 4-30 3-56 2-99 
Calves, vealjizood andichoice.a..den. eae is a 6-20 5-20 4-84 3-80 
Calves, veal, common and medium.................... 4-44 3°73 2-95 2-43 
COWS; POOd nets s Semen eae eee dee eee a 2-82 2-99 2-17 1-93 
COws #MeAIUINIAS Us Creche te doce ce at ey eee 2-44 2-54 1-58 1-49 
BUEN COOd Wa eisai uke ae Sioa tee ee eee 2-62 3-06 1-59 1-29 
Stocker and feeder steers, good..............ceeeseees 3:12 - 2-13 2-07 
Stocker and feeder steers, common.................... 2°60 - 1-32 1°52 
Stock: cows and heiierss OO sek ena. ctcneeees ae ~ - 1-84 1-95 
Stock cows and heifers, common.................-ee¢- - ~ 1-14 1-24 
TLORS SCLECES sae tae ee a ere ee ee ee 6-17 6-38 5-36 5-08 
EOS; DACONEs wuss eae ree ho alert Milos oo aa eee eae 5-54 5-88 4-81 4-54 
Hors, butchers 5 ease cree eee tee err ae 4-99 5-88 4-30 4-02 
Hoss; eavies! Si.) Seen oak Presale eee ee 4.54 5-39 4.492 3-38 
Hogs, lichterand iced ersia...)..ehcmiios cc meee nee ae 4-84 5-86 4-34 3-91 
iambs, ood: handy; welghitsnaccnes eee tee eee ae 6-92 6-17 5 +32 4-12 
Lambs; common alliweiehtsancce ace: semi eeicce oe 5-02 4-74 3-16 2-41 
Sheep; coodshand yawelehts use aeen ec cence nee 2-63 2-70 2:15 2-58 
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41.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1 


Market and Item. 


Montreal— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice.... 
Heifers, good and 
OHOICE. tes cee 


Hogs, bacon.......... 
Hogs, butchers........ 
Lambs, good handy 
MCI tami Nee Lidtias's 
Sheep, good handy 
WEID LANA cen mcactta es 


Toronto— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice. . 
Heifers, good and 
BROCE eke. 


CHOICE <. ccna hele. 
Hors; bacon::,...i0css.. 
Hogs, butchers........ 
Lambs, good handy 

WIM tS Myc erlees 
Sheep, good handy 

WOlghiste nessa ook 


Winnipeg— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice. . 
Heifers, good and 
CHOLCO ea eee os 


EINOICE ieee ches 
Hogs, bacon.......... 
Hogs, butchers....... 
Lambs, good handy 

welehtsiueteie as 
Sheep, good handy 

WRITES Ones eos. 


Calgary— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice.... 
Heifers, good and 
CWOICE es. cates eS 


OMOICO aie ces inked = 
Wtogs;ibacon.. .ii\..... 
Hogs, butchers....... 
Lambs, good handy 

Wolrhtees.cs acdcae.: 
Sheep, good handy 

WCIOTILBS oo 5: w.lsseoies 


Edmonton— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice.... 
Heifers, good and 
Chios dase es seen. 


Minit oho... 
Hogs, bacon.....%.... 
Hogs, butchers.. 
Lambs, good handy 

WYOIOUUSEeR cece hes 
Sheep, good handy 

WRIDHbEEL oS choos 


Jan. 


Feb. | Mar. 


April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov.| Dee. 


bo [=>] lor korgor) w or 
for) 
rs 
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41A.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


Market and Item. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Montreal— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice.....| 5-33] 5-65} 5-62] 6-03) 5-76] 5-51] 5-36} 4-86] 4-50] 4-30) 4-34] 5-13 
Heifers, good and 
Choice. ease cee 4-05) 4-37) 4-75} 4-96} 4-97} 4-90} 4-39] 38-70} 8-52} 3-29] 3-23) 4-08 
Calves, veal, good and 
Cholée, Soe aesan. nae 7-33] 7-99] 6-87} 5-28] 4-81] 4-85] 4-62! 5-09} 5-64] 6-51] 6-91] 7-17 
ELOga sb aGOlee yas 8-30] 9-67} 9-36] 8-40) 8-68] 9-37} 9-39] 8-76] 8-73} 8-19] 7-84! 8-00 
Hogs, butchers........| 8-15] 9-65) 9-25) 8-09} 8-18} 8-89} 8-88} 8-29) 8-31] 7-70) 7-34] 7-51 
Lambs, good handy 
Wolehtsine soc 5-70} 6:34] 7-75 — | 10-50) 8-47) 7-01) 5-70] 5-69] 6-06) 6-58} 6-77 
Sheep, good handy 
WOISDUS Betas eens 2-82} 3-52) 4-21) 4-54) 3-90] 38-79) 2-79) 2-69] 2-57] 2-46] 2-91) 2-78 
Toronto— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice.....| 4-70} 5-09] 5-25] 5-39} 5-16] 5-02) 4-64] 4-48) 4-29] 4-15) 4-11] 4-27 
Heifers, good and 
Choice. Ok ay...teeree 4-57, 5-04) 5-22) 5-37) 5-14] 4-99] 4-53] 4-27] 4-19] 4-131 4-07] 4-26 
Calves, veal, good and 
CIOICE eka ae 7-11) 8-49} 7-56] 6-92) 6-33) 5-56] 4-82! 5-61] 6-45! 6-72! 6-62] 7-12 
Hoss,bacon).. hia. 8-11} 9-67; 9-11) 8-22] 8-55) 9-22) 9-29) 8-62} 8-49] 8-00] 7-89} 8-12 
Hogs, butchers........] 7:56] 9-12] 8-56) 7-67} 8-00] 8-67) 8-71] 8-07| 7-94] 7-45] 7-241 7-57 
Lambs, good handy 
Wolo hte. oeeeeae: 7-21} 7-93} 8-00} 8-55) 10-55] 8-88} 7-62) 6-34| 5-77] 6-15) 6-73] 7-26 
Sheep, good handy 
WGISESU Week 1 Bree 3-307, 4-14) 4-58] 38-71] 3-85) 2-14; 2-25) 2-57) 2-59) 2-76] 2-521, 2-71 
Winnipeg— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice.....| 4:06) 4-54) 4-87) 5-04) 5-03} 4-86] 4-37] 4-11] 3-50! 3-36] 3-47] 3-86 
Heifers, good and 
ChUIlCS AR re ai hea 3-77| 4-02} 4-01) 4-83) 4-22) 4-18! 3-58! 3-41] 2-98] 2-77] 3-25] 3-42 
Calves, veal, good and 
CHOICE Bee (a. eet 6-35} 6-60} 5-99] 5-42} 5-07] 4-21] 3-61] 4-15) 3-79! 4-01] - 4-76] 5-72 
logs baconae. sae 7-62} 8-76) 8-25) 7-41) 7-73) 8-36) 8-27| 7-74] 7-65! 7-17] 6-80] 6-97 
Hogs, butchers........| 7-13} 8-26] 7-75} 6-89} 7-22} 7-86] 7-76] 7-22] 7-18! 6-66! 6-30] 6-46 
Lambs, good handy 
WOlshits here) sia cs. 5-78} 6-08) 7-03} 7-10) 8-22) 7-35) 5-55) 4-96] 4-66! 5-05} 5-58! 5-93 
Sheep, good handy 
Wwelenteleee. Samet 2-12) 2-00) 2-25) 2-50) 3-28) 2-65] 2-02) 1-57] 1-54|- 1-82/- 2-001) 2-18 
Calgary— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice.....| 3-86) 4-19} 4-35} 4-30) 4-25) 4-25) 3-69] 3-00] 3-00] 3-00] 3-05] 3-20 
Heifers, good and 
CHOICE es tute 3-25} 3:48} 3-77) 3-80) 3-80] 3-78} 2-80} 2-75) 2-75) 2-71] 2-60] 2-60 
Calves, veal, good and 
CHOICE Hane 3-50} 4-14] 4-50} 4-50} 4-87) 4-63} 3-75) 3-29] 2-75] 2-75) 2-75) 2-75 
Hogs; bacon.....snese 7-09} .8-33) 8-11} 6-91) 7-15) 7-82] 7-93] 7-48] 7-56! 7-08] 6-57) 6-71 
Hogs, butchers........| 6:65} 7-83} 7-61! 6-42! 6-64) 7-32} 7-48] 6-98) 7-06! 6-56] 6-12] 6-21 
Lambs, good handy 
Wile USE. een 5-12} 5-49} 6-21) 6-25) 6-67] 6-58) 5-20! 4-10] 4-21) 4-46) 4-68} 4-75 
Sheep, good handy 
Weiehtane wo aie ee 2-60} 2-50) 4-39} 4-00) 5-49] 4-38! 3-61] 2-31] 2-25) 2-25) 2-52) 2-75 
Edmonton— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice.....| 38-82) 4-15) 4-35] 4-37} 4-27) 4-20} 3-58! 3-14] 2-82) 2.841 2-98] 3-62 
Heifers, good and 
CHOICE sett. eres: 3-13) 3-35) 3-65) 3-50) 3-50) 3-50] 3-42} 2-65) 2-50! 2-57) 2-77) 3-27 
Calves, veal, good and 
CHOICE Aen dees « 4-75} 4-75) 5-11] 4-67) 4-25] 3-56] 2-90] 3-25] 3-34] 3-22] 3-12] 3-41 
Hogs; bacon't.. eta... 7-51) 8-55) 7-79) 7-05] 7-18) 7-83] 7-86] 7-51] 7-41] 6-99] 6-61] 6-76 
Hogs, butchers........| 6:94} 8-05} 7-24) 6-53) 6-70] 7-33] 7-34! 7-03] 6-89] 6-46] 6-12] 6-27 
Lambs, good handy 
Weights aoe Wace 5-15} 5-33} 6:27] 6-94) 7-00] 6-09} 4-10) 3-76] 4-18] 4-38] 4-41] 5-11 
Sheep, good handy 
werghtsoe... Sey <a 8-25] 3-25) 3-84] 4-39) 4-75} 2-75) 2-65) 2-69] 2-75) 2-95) 3-00] 3-13 
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INDEX NumBERS OF AVERAGE PRICES OF FIELD Crops, 1913-1934 
Awnuat Averace Prices 


1913 = 100 
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Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for their crops have been collected annually since 1909 through 
the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office or the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Fronr these records, annual index numbers have been calculated for 
each crop and for the field crops as a whole. In calculating the index numbers in 
the present instance, the base period used is 1926. Index numbers have been 
calculated of the yields of the various crops from year to year. From these data 
index numbers of the value of all field crops, weighted according to the quantity 
produced in each case, have been obtained. The results of these calculations are 
presented in Table 42. 


42.—Index Numbers of Producers’ Te Aas eee Commodities, for Canada, 


Nore.—Average Prices, 1926 = 100. 


For the formule used in the calculation see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, January, 1935, p. 18. 


Aver- Index Numbers. 
Field Crop. Pre 5 
1926.1 | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 

$ 

Witeatle Waschu cece 1-09] 61-5] 111-9} 83-5] 120-2] 178-0] 185-3] 217-4] 148-6] 74-3] 78-0]. 61-5 
Oates pix ee cvs: 0-48} 66-7| 100-0] 75-0} 106-3] 143-8] 162-5] 166-7] 110-4] 70-8] 79-2] 68-8 
Barley 6000. . tes 0-52} 80-8] 115-3] 100-0] 158-8] 207-7] 192-3] 236-5] 159-6] 90-4] 88-5] 80-8 
Ryomis tt ee 0-77| 85-7] 107-8] 100-0] 142-9] 210-4] 193-5] 181-1] 172-7] 93-5] 75-3! 63-6 
Peitel a/b. pre 1-75] 63-4] 83-4] 94-3] 126-9] 202-3] 170-9] 163-4] 138-3] 112-0] 105-1] 98-3 
Beanies eee 2-64] 71-2] 87-5] 115-5] 204-5] 282-2] 204-9] 169-7] 147-0] 109-8] 108-0] 100-8 
Buckwheat......... 0-87] 73-6] 82-8] 86-2] 123-0] 167-8] 181-6] 172-4] 147-1] 102-3] 96-6] 96-6 
Mixed grains........ 0-66} 83-3] 100-0] 86-4| 133-3] 175-8] 172-7] 206-1] 136-4] 93-8] 90-9] 89-4 
Wlaxceed! fie he 1-62] 59-9] 63-6 93-2] 125-9] 163-6] 193-2} 254-9] 119-8] 88-9] 106-2] 109-3 
Corn for husking....| 1-00] 64-0] 71-0] 71-0] 107-0] 184-0] 175-0] 134-0] 116-0] 83-0] 83-0} 92-0 
aa ee 1-47| 55-8] 55-8] 68-0} 91-8] 115-0] 110-9] 107-5| 110-2} 87-1! 61-2] 69-4 
Turnips, etc.........] 0-60] 93-3} 90-0] 80-0] 130-0] 153-3] 141-7] 163-3] 138-3] 111-7} 90-0] 98-3 
Hay and clover..... 12-13] 94-6] 117-3] 118-4] 95-6] 85-2] 134-0] 170-8] 215-2] 194-2] 111-0] 90-4 
Grain tia: sso. 10-11) — -| = - - - | 286-8] 327-6] - | 127-3] 34-3. 
Alfalia. , eel ...talie 13-30] 89-1] 106-5] 95-3} 80-4} 87-1] 134-1] 164-3] 178-8] 150-0} 96-0] 87-1 
Fodder corn........ 4-88] 98-0] 100-6] 100-6] 100-8] 105-3] 126-0] 141-8] 158-8] 144-5] 101-8} 94-7 
Sugar beets......... 6-45] 94-9] 92-9] 85-3] 96-1] 104-7] 158-9] 168-4] 198-4] 100-8} 122-2] 100-5 
All Field Crops....... —| 69-6] 98-3) 83-7] 106-7} 138-7] 158-5] 178-7] 149-3] 101-1] 86-6] 72-4 
Field Crop. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 


BOrigsr. tit fs orb iadastne es 134-6] 101-9) 100-0) 126-9} 107-7) 118-5} 38-52) 50-0) 44-2) 57-7) 88-5 
TOV 0 Baie seat ants croeno oevewe eerie 128-6] 100-0} 100-0) 106-5} 102-6) 109-1) 26-0 | 36-4) 35-1) 49-3) 62-3 
Lee Vy See Spa ee ae SM sae 100-0} 94-3} 100-0} 100-6) 105-7) 117-7) 84-0 | 48-0} 48-6] 57-1) 60-0 
PCADB ES Poe nde acc eae Be 104-9} 97-7} 100-0} 87-9) 135-2) 125-0) 86-0 | 26-1] 20-8) 37-5) 50-4 
Buckwheat-.3 3. 3550s 102-3) 97-7) 100-0} 102-3] 106-9} 108-0) 74-7 | 57-5] 49-4) 57-5) 60-9 
Mumedhoraimees << ii) atte os as 107-6] 98-5} 100-0} 109-0} 107-8) 115-2) 63:6 | 56-1) 50-0} 60-6} 62-1 
NCS Cos | a egy oe Sea 119-8} 114-2) 100-0} 95-7) 98-1) 146-9} 58-02) 48-8) 38-3) 74-1) 72-2 
Corn for husking ta. «fs 46.00 119-0} 94-0) 100-0} 99-0) 112-0} 106-0} 87-0 | 42-0} 45-0] 59-0) 65-0 
POLAGOCR its 6 acta 3 ie oe ao we 57-8} 140-1) 100-0) 79-6) 54-4) 108-2) 56-5 | 29-2} 42-9) 52-4] 34-0 
PUNIPS, BEC een ca ocak wee 73-3] 93-3} 100-0) 76-7) 78-3) 88-3) 73-3 | 46-7) 45-0) 56-7] 51-7 
Hay and clover, 52g .<0s-</.u 91-3) 85-3) 100-0} 85-8} 85-5) 96-0) 81-0 | 62- 58-5} 72-3) 96-9 
Grain Day 3 ote vette es 91-5} 91-5} 100-0) 100-0) 99-7) 95-0] 66-6 | 60-6) 58-8) 67-9} 70-4 
ALTARS irae, saree cates arty 88-0} 95-6) 100-0) 90-5) 86-5) 94-1) 91-1 | 78-0) 64-5) 69-5} 95-3 
Modder cori hick ax ain 104-9} 82-6] 100-0} 91-6} 96-1} 106-2)101-0 |. 81-4) 56-4) 67-2) 84-4 
Suber beets cs.) hos wet 105-3} 94-3) 100-0) 120-8) 112-4) 119-2}106-5 | 94-9) 96-6) 93-6) 87-4 
All Field Crops............... 102-3} 102-1] 100-0; 96-5) 84-6) 104-9) 57-82) 46-9) 43-1) 55-7) 67-0 


1Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. For details of index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, January, 1935, pp. 18-25. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1983 Year Book. 
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The general index number fell from 1924 to 1928, especially from 1926 to 1928, 
recovered strongly in 1929 but declined rapidly to reach the record low of 43-1 for 
the 1932 crops. All the crops contributed to this sharp decline, although the grain 
crops dependent upon overseas markets suffered the most. The forage crops and 
sugar beets, which are used within the country, held up well in price, but climatic 
conditions did not favour high yields, so the values were lower. 


During the past two years there has been a considerable improvement in the 
prices of these field crops. Grain prices began to rise in May, 1934, which berefited 
the late marketings of the 1933 crops and prices have held steadily higher during 
the marketing period of the 1934 crop to date. Jodder and hay prices have risen 
materially because of the short crops and good demand. In fact, only potatoes, 
turnips and sugar beets have lagged in the general advance. ‘The general index rose 
from 43-1 in 1932 to 55-7 in 1933 and 67-0 in 1934. 


Subsection 10.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census. 


A selection of the more important agricultural statistics of the Census of 1921 
was published at pp. 269-271 of the 1929 edition of the Year Book. Further, 
certain agricultural statistics of the Prairie Provinces collected at their Quinquennial 
Census of 1926 were published at pp. 271-273 of the same volume. The complete 
agricultural statistics of the Census of 1921 are published in Volume V of the publi- 
cations of the census of that year, while the detailed agricultural statistics of the 
Census of the Prairie Provinces of 1926 will be found in the reports of the census of 
that year, issued separately for the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. The agricultural statistics of the Census of 1931 are to be published as 
Volume VIII, Census of 1931. 


A summary of the more important miscellaneous agricultural statistics compiled 
from this latest census follow in this subsection. ‘These deal with: farm tenure, 
values, indebtedness and expenditures (Table 43); farm population and farm workers 
(Table 44); and farm machinery and facilities (Table 45). 


Farm Tenure, Values, Indebtedness and Expenditures.—Table 43, pp. 
296-297, gives final results of the Census of Agriculture taken as of June 1, 1931, 
regarding tenure of occupied farms and of farm areas, farm values, mortgage indebt- 
edness and expenditures. The outstanding feature of the table is the decrease shown 
in the number of owned farms and the large increases in the other two classes “‘partly- 
owned, partly-rented” and ‘‘occupied by tenants’ as compared with the Census of 
1921. The percentage of all farms fully owned, for the whole of Canada, has decreased 
from 86-52 p.c. in 1921 to 80-05 p.c.in 1931. The large acreage in the ‘‘partly-owned, 
partly-rented” type in the western provinces is due to the fact that most ranches 
are composed of small acreages actually owned and additional pares acreages of 
pasture leased from the governments. 


Farm values, when compared with 1921, show that for Canada as a whole they 
have decreased by 20-33 p.c.; most of this decrease has been suffered by land and 
live stock, the former. accounting for 74-9 p.c. of the total decrease and the latter 
21-8p.c. Generally speaking the eastern provinces show a smaller decline in values 
than the Prairie Provinces. 
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43.—Tenure of Farms by Numbers and Areas, Farm Values, Mortgage Indebtedness 
and Farm Expenditures, by Provinces, Census of 1931. 


Item. 


TENURE or Farms, 1931. 


Numbers of occupied farms, 1931.. No. 
Occupied DYLOWNEE teas. ccee ad 
part owner, part 

tenant... 

ss tonanti te acrcneccw-s 

Areas of occupied farms............ acre 
Occupied by owner!........... ce 

« part owner, part 

CONAN Ge. reales 

es tenant.e.s sees 


IBuildine sings. secession eee 
Implements and machinery........ 
Pav stocks. Sack: Sierras eat 

Dotalsc.n eo esonstonse ee eee 


BRAALA 


MortGcace INDEBTEDNESS, 1931. 


Totals of mortgage debt?........... $ 
Numbers of farms reporting mort- 
PATe-Gebtwe oan eee No. 
Proportions of total numbers of oc- 
Cupledlarms eer wen eee De p.c. 
Mortgage Indebtedness on Fully- 
owned Farms?, 1931— 
Numbers of farms reporting 
MOrusaverdeDtsns. swt. oe No. 
Proportions of total numbers of 
fully-owned farms............ pic: 
Acreages of farms reporting 
MOTtLACe Geta a eee acre 
Values of farm property (land 
and buildings) see vee nee $ 
Amounts of mortgage debt.... $ 
Ratios of mortgage debt to 
VAULUICe Mere on eee tr. coer p.c. 
Average values of farm property 
DET ACh ee te ene 
Average amounts of mortgage 
Gebtiper acres 7. meee 


FarM EXPENDITURES, 1930.6 


Expenditures for feed.............. 
Numbers of farms reporting... No. 


Expenditures for fertilizer.......... $ 
Numbers of farms reporting.... No. 
Expenditures for seed.............. $ 


Numbers of farms reporting....No. 
Expenditures for electric light and 
DOWEDA Ge atacrets duster oe $ 
Numbers of farms reporting....No. 
Expenditures for farm labour (cash 
and: board): i335 eerie 
Numbers of farms reporting....No. 
Expendituresfor spraying chemicals $ 


1 Include farms occupied by managers. 


Prince 
Edward 
Island. 


12,865 


12,091 


540 
234 


1,191, 202 
1, 108, 258 


69,348 
13, 596 


23, 233, 900 
19, 686, 500 
8,115,900 
7,295,729 
58,332,029 


4,866, 700 
4,250 
33-03 


4,049 
33-49 
390, 681 


13,731,000 
4,632,700 


33-74 
35-14 
11-85 


198,740 
47, 260 
321,640 
5, 634 
950, 250 
9,065 
227,370 
9,142 


14,740 
449 


1,071,210 
5,566 
110,368 


Nova 
Scotia. 


39,444 
37,176 


1,213 
1,055 


4,302,031 
4,061,333 


161,783 
78,915 


38, 624,000 
43,890,500 
10,554, 100 
12,808,810 
105,877,410 


6,570,000 
4,049 
10-27 


3,848 
10-35 
509, 670 


14,742,000 
5, 962, 500 


40-45 
28-92 
11-70 


1,296,870 
154,030 
2,782,420 
28,426 
879,540 
18,504 
368, 120 
17, 108 


99,460 
3,267 


2,460, 200 
10,991 
249,677 


New 
Brunswick. 


34,025 
31,933 


1,164 
928 


4,151,596 
3,849, 881 


207,414 
94,301 


38, 380,300 
38, 680, 500 
13, 252,500 
13,217,318 
103,530, 618 


6,485, 400 
5,912 
17-38 


5,623 
17-61 
818,929 


15,956, 700 
6,104,500 


38-26 
19-48 
7-45 


1,161,720 
122,710 
1,810,310 
19,526 
1,495,830 
17,431 


472,490) 


19,192 


72,130 
2,229 


2,345,170 
10,879 
132,155 


Quebec. Ontario. 
135,957 192,174 
126,563 157,427 

4,305 13, 233 
5,089 21,514 


17,445, 089 22,840,898 
16, 134, 602 18,554,741 


780,906|- 2,216,009 
529, 581 2,070,148 


426,213,000} 585,837,900 
257,917,800} 487,009,300 
97,269,500} 151,928,200 
95,873,210} 172,890,362 
877,273,510} 1,397,665, 762 


96,409,400| 199,755, 100 


41,923 70,818 
30-84 36-85 
40, 167 - 64,263 
31-74 40-82 


5,565,961 7,559,555 


239,856,800} 403,096,300 
91,781,800} 180,543,500 


38-27 44-79 
43-09 53-32 
16-49 23-88 


6,674, 700 17,392,350 
1,051,750 5,737,970 
10, 785, 280 15, 096, 760 


84,166 104,410 
1,302,200 2,997,060 
30,480 43,741 
2,705,840 4,595,550 
81,005 111,555 
452,420 1,226,080 
17,907 24,367 
9,454,530 29,674,820 
38,323 85,890 
110,527 451,341 


2 Include mortgage debt on owned parts of farms only. 


3 The term “‘fully-owned”’ as employed here means the owners who own all of their farms and does not 


include the owned part of the farms partly owned and partly rented. 


4 Include taxes on owned farm 


property only. 5 This item represents ‘‘cash’’ paid in each case and does not include the values of pro- 
ducts paid by share tenants. 6 Farm expenditures were taken for 1930, the latast complete calendar year 


previous to the census. 
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43.—Tenure of Farms by Numbers and Areas, Farm Values, Mortgage Indebtedness 
and Farm Expenditures, by Provinces, Census of 1931—concluded. 


Item. 


TENURE oF Farms, 1931. 


- Numbers of occupied farms, 1931... No. 
Occupied by owner!?........... 4 

or part owner, part 

TONANG Ls seies 
DOMATG HI ha idl ew <td 


“cc 
“ 


Areas of occupied farms........... acre 
Occupied by owner!........... aa 

s part owner, part 

BODANU..A tse 


as GEREN ie ee. . aane 


: DONT. Tin ta o> kee a ea ae 
TRUnIP Le hiatus wate Seer, Sete een aieede 
Implements and machinery........ 
Live stock 

MGS era SR GM Ricincstce cies 68 ce 


er 


PARAS 


MortGace INDEBTEDNESS, 1931. 


Totals of mortgage debt?........... $ 
Numbers of farms reporting mort- 
PRBO-OCDU Gs aglot worsen ais No. 
Proportions of total numbers of oc- 
CUPLEO WATING 2 1 2 eeiie camd cae p.c. 
Mortgage Indebtedness on Fully- 
owned Farms’, 1931— 
Numbers of farms reporting 
mortgage debt.......:...... No. 
Proportions of total numbers of 
fully-owned farms........... p.c. 
Acreages of farms reporting 
morbgave Gobbi. «occu. 3. acre 
Values of farm property (land 
and. buildings)'s0.002. ok 
Amounts of mortgage debt.... $ 
Ratios of mortgage debt to 
YUM ope lire es oC a. p.c. 
Average values of farm pro- 
PONLY. DSL ACTOs& dn ceiewle os 
Average amounts of mortgage 
Gebt. per: Acre... 2.0 ak 


Farm ExPEenpiruRres, 1930.7 


Expenditures for feed.............. 
Numbers of farms reporting.... 
Expenditures for fertilizer.......... $ 
Numbers of farms reporting.... No. 
Expenditures for seed 
Numbers of farms reporting....No. 
Expenditures for electric light and 
DOWOR ee Shee ee hed Beh $ 
Numbers of farms reporting....No. 
Expenditures for farm labour (cash 
Dial cferae ole set, a he eeiatot Lee 
Numbers of farms reporting.... No. 
_Eixpenditures for spraying chemicals $ 


AF 


1 Include farms occupied by managers. 


Manitoba. rag ste Alberta. 
54,199 136, 472 97,408 
37,973 90,691 71,060 

6,369 24,737 14,540 
9,857 21,044 11,808 
15,131,685] 55,673,460) 38,977,457 
9,272,776] 30,289,620} 21,423,004 
2,974,227] 17,141,336} 11,736,774 
2,884,682] 8,242,504] 5,817,679 
200,270,300] 765,349,000} 534,092,700 
88,389,200} 223,794,500} 137,331, 700 
54,847,200] 185,510,500} 116,300,600 
44,635,428] 98,008,978] 81,706,858 
388, 142, 128}1,272,662,978| 869,431,858 
59,223,400] 175,770,300} 107,519, 000 
18,710 55,955 35, 003 
34-52 41-00 35°93 
15,067 ALS 757 28, 152 
39-68 46-04 39-62 
4,342,019] 15,801,350) 9,144,892 
95,353,700} 344,339,300] 221,331,100 
47,162,800} 131,240,900] 85,766,400 
49-46 38-11 38-75 
21-96 21-79 24-20 
10-86 8-31 9-38 
4,514,580] 13,903,520) 7,621,450 
656,760} 1,076,350) 1,145,910 
2,222,570) 4,921,110) 3,697,580 
19,020 34, 787 23,387 
16,950 22,360 16, 950 

19 199 222 
1,264,110} 3,556,670} 2,323,520 
18,455 41,609 31,409 
73,080 114,350 101,070 
1,230 1,908 1,654 
9,564,000] 23,408,040} 16,606,260 
23, 134 57,047 39,454 
23,185 40,941 40, 762 


British ea 
Columbia. PoAvintes: 
26,079 728, 623 
21,385 586, 299 
1,841 67,942 
2,853 74,382 
3,041,541 163 254 ,9596 
2.489, 933 107, 184,148 
744, 136 36, 031, 933 
807,472 20,038,878 
98,356,900] 2,710,358, 000 
46,224,300] 1,342,924,300 
12,885,500 650, 664, 000 
17,370,475 543, 807,168 
174, 837,175] 5,247,753, 468 
15,177,200 671,776,500 
6, 230 242, 850 
23 -89 33-33 
5,534 208, 460 
25-88 35°56 
569, 841 44,702,898 
36,886,300} 1,385,293, 200 
12,821,800 566,016, 900 
34-76 40-86 
64-73 30:99 
22-50 12-66 
1,370,710 54, 134, 640 
1,044,490 11,037,230 
5,645,940 47,283,610 
15, 962 339,318 
440,590 8,121,730 
Dele 125,058 
529,030 16,042,700 
loeoet 342, 806 
224, 650 2,377,980 
5,730 58,741 
5,841, 750 100, 425,980 
9,760 281,044 
118, 134 


1,276,990 


2 Include mortgage debt on owned parts of farms only. 


3 The term ‘‘fully-owned’’ as employed here means the owners who own all of their farms and does not 


include the owned part of the farms partly owned and partly rented. 
5 This item represents ‘‘cash’’ paid in each case and does not include the values of products 
6 Occupied farm lands in the Northwest Territories and Yukon have an area of 
7 Farm expenditures were taken for 1930, 


property only. 
paid by share tenants. 


approximately 5,000 acres (see Table 1, Chapter X XVIII). 


the latest complete calendar year previous to the census. 


4 Include taxes on owned farm 
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Statistics covering mortgage indebtedness were compiled for the first time for 
Canada in 1931. Every farm owner was asked for a statement of the mortgage debt 
on his farm. ‘The instructions to enumerators read as follows: ‘““The mortgage debt 
to be reported includes not only the debt secured by an instrument called a “‘mort- 
gage’ but also debts protected by deeds of trust, judgments or by any other legal 
instrument that partakes of the nature of a mortgage and which has the same legal 
effect. It has reference only to a debt secured by a mortgage, or by an equivalent 
legal instrument on lands and buildings’. This, however, does not represent all 
the farmers’ obligations as it covers only land operated by the owners themselves. 
The total mortgage debt reported on owned farm land in Canada amounted to 
$671,776,500 on June 1, 1931. This amount was distributed among the provinces 
as follows: Ontario 29-74 p.c., Saskatchewan 26-16 p.c., Alberta 16-00 p.c., Quebec 
14-35 p.c., Manitoba 8-82 p.c., British Columbia 2-26 p.c., Nova Scotia 0-98 p.c., 
New Brunswick 0-97 p.c., and Prince Edward Island 0-72 p.c. 


In order to state the ratio of the mortgage debt to the value of the farms, . 
only the “fully-owned” farms were considered, because in the case of the “‘partly- 
owned, partly-rented”’ farms the value of the farm was stated as a whole, conse- 
quently it is impossible to determine the value of the part which was owned. Since 
the number of fully-owned farms represents over 79 p.c. of the total, the sample 
is sufficiently large to be representative of the whole. For the Dominion as a whole 
35-56 p.c. of the fully-owned farms reported mortgage debts. This percentage 
was distributed as follows: Prince Edward Island 33-49 p.c., Nova Scotia 10-35 p.c., 
New Brunswick 17-61 p.c., Quebec 31-74 p.c., Ontario 40-82 p.c., Manitoba 39-68 
p.c., saskatchewan 46-04 p.c., Alberta 39-62 p.c., and British Columbia 25-88 p.c. 
The ratio of the mortgage debt to the value of the mortgaged farm is as follows: 
Canada 40-86 p.c., Prince Edward Island 33-74 p.c., Nova Scotia 40-45 p.c., New 
Brunswick 38-26 p.c., Quebec 38-27 p.c., Ontario 44-79 p.c., Manitoba 49-46 p.c., 
Saskatchewan 38-11 p.c., Alberta 38-75 p.c., and British Columbia 34-76 p.c. 


Statistics of farm expenditures are also given in Table 43. The figures of taxes 
are for farms occupied by owners only and therefore do not represent the whole 
amount of taxes paid. There are no comparable figures for previous censuses, since 
this information was first asked for on the schedules of 1931. 


The expenditure for feed has decreased generally in all the provinces from 1921 
to 1931, but the indications are that the decreases are not in the quantities bought 
but in the prices which prevailed. There has been an increase in the use of fertilizers 
since 1921. This increase has taken place mostly in Ontario and the Maritime 
Provinces and may be associated with the growing of potatoes and fruits. 


Information relating to cash expenditure for electric light and power and for 
spraying chemicals was obtained for the first time in 1931. 


The amount of money expended for labour may be taken as an index of the 
changes which have taken place in methods of farming during the period 1921-31. 
Compared with 1921, there has been an increase in money spent for hired labour in 
the Maritime Provinces, where specialized farming requiring manual labour has been 
developed during the past decade. There was, however, a decrease in labour costs 
- in most of the other provinces where improved machinery has done away to a large 
extent with the necessity of using manual labour. 
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Farm Population and Farm Workers.—Table 44 shows the number of farm 
workers in 1930, made up of male and female members of the family and perma- 
nently and temporarily hired men. It should be pointed out in connection with the 
number of temporarily employed men that these represent help for seasonal work 
from farm to farm such as fruit picking, crop harvesting, etc., and therefore the 
same individual may be counted a number of times from « number of different farms. 

Unfortunately, no really comparable statistics are available from the Census of 
1921, which recorded only the cost of hired farm help amounting to $131,677,166 for 
Canada in 1920 as compared with $100,425,980 in 1930, but general wage rates were 
at a very much higher level in 1920 than in 1930. The most instructive figures in 
Table 44 are those showing the number of members of the family who were farm 
workers and the number of weeks of hired labour. In Canada as a whole farm 
workers who were male and female members of the family constituted 33-2 p.c. of 
the total farm population. 

Of the 728,623 farms in Canada only 281,044 or 38-6 p.c. employed hired help. 
The percentage of farms employing hired help was highest in Ontario with 44-6 p.c. 
and Prince Edward Island with 43-2 p.c. and lowest in Nova Scotia with 27-9 p.c. 
and Quebec with 28-2 p.c. On those farms reporting hired labour there was an 
average of 26-2 weeks of such labour for the whole of Canada, 17-1 weeks in Prince 
Edward Island, 18-3 in Nova Scotia, 16-9 in New Brunswick, 20-5 in Quebec, 28-3 
in Ontario, 31-2 in Manitoba, 27-1 in Saskatchewan, 26-3 in Alberta and 37-5 
weeks per farm reporting help in British Columbia. The average cost of hired labour 
per week was highest in Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan and lowest in 
Prince Edward Island. 


44._Farm Population, Workers, Weeks of Hired Labour and Cost of Labour, 
by Provinces, Census of 1931. 


Notre.—The numbers of farms and of farm population are as of June 1, 1931. The remaining statistics apply 
to the calendar year 1930. 


Prince 
Nova New : 
Item. Mae Spt in tebl ISeunat ial, Quebec. Ontario. 
Farm Popu.tation,? 1931. 
ATMS TODOTUCH. Ae ters 6a erves. bo ciarso a diate No. 12,865 39,444 34,025 135,957 192,174 
Mara POPULAMONS: a. a cos hanies estes ache i 55,478 177,690 180,214 777,017 800,960 
Average persons perfarm............ a e543: 4-50 5-29 5-72 4-16 
Farm WorKERS, 1930. 
Members of the family, male........ No. 17,518 50,312 46,373 225,061 260, 628 
& & female...... 9 1,236 4,658 3,196 29, 264 20,736 
Permanent hired help, male.......... sf 834 1,612 1,415 6, 865 25,276 
Temporary hired help, male......... sf 13 , 303 16, 700 16,179 43,727 111, 163 
Weeks of hired labour.<: 2% 0.....2 08% LY 95,182 200,798 183, 739 785,761 2,428,517 
Costs of labour (including cash and 

ORL eee ae ane mone Tens $ 1,071,210} 2,460,200} 2,345,170} 9,454,530] 29,674,820 
Average costs of labour per week..... $ 11-25 12-25 12-76 12-04 12-22 
Farms reporting hired help.......... No. 5,566 10,991 10,879 38, 323 85,890 

oye - Total 

; Saskatche- British Cae 

Item. Manitoba. Alberta. : Nine 

wan. Columbia. ja acon, 
Farm Popu.ation,! 1931. 
ATM GT GSDOLCCGLe a: sciatic stAdcn No. 54,199 136,472 97,408 26,079 728, 623 
arm POPUlaiOnSs:6 hanes so slae estes is 256,305 564,012 375,097 102,367) 3,289,140 
Average persons per farm............ f 4-72 4-13 3°95 3-50 4-51 
Farm WorkKEBRsS, 1930. 
Members of the family, male........ No. 78,601 172,309 120,776 32, 185 1,003, 763 
4 . female...... He 8, 120 LisolG 8,301 2,593 89, 620 
Permanent hired help, male.......... Ge 6,118 11,744 7,200 3,066 64,130 
Temporary hired help, male......... e 42,897 107,697 84,888 27,599 464,153 
Weeks of hired labour................ a 721, 74S 1,548,037] 1,038,418 366,470) 7,368,671 
Costs of lab including h and 

a ara), etre = e om : hoe : cs eh 9,564,000] 23,408,040] 16,606,260) 5,841,750) 100,425,980 
Average costs of labour per week..... $ 13-26 15-22 16-00 15-94 13-63 
Farms reporting hired help........... No. 23 , 134 57.047 39,454 9,760 281,044 


1 Includes population on farms located in urban localities. For this distribution of rural and urban 
farm population by provinces, see Table 48, p. 156. 
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Farm Machinery and Facilities, 1931.—The data of Table 45 record an 
attempt to determine changes in the general economic condition of agriculture and 
of the farming population in Canada, represented by mechanical equipment for the 
farm, conveniences for the household, and communication with the main centres of 
population. In 1981 information was collected upon a number of items for the 
first time. 


With regard to farm equipment, naturally the Prairie Provinces with their 
tendency to specialize in grain crops show a greater concentration than other prov- 
inces of grain-harvesting machinery such as binders, headers and combines. In 
Ontario, on the other hand, there were 18-5 silos per 100 farms, 7-8 in British 
Columbia and 4-5 in Quebec, while the highest percentage in any other province was 
0-8in Manitoba. In 1931, for the whole of Canada, there were 50-7 automobiles or 
motor trucks per 100 farms as compared to 22-1 in 1921. The proportion was 
highest in Ontario with 73 vehicles per 100 farms, next in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia with 55-7 each, and lowest in Quebec with 23-6. The number of tractors 
reported increased from 47,455 in 1921 to 105,860 in 1931. The number of tractors 
per 100 farms in 1931 was 31-7 in Saskatchewan, 26-5 in Manitoba and 24-6 in 
Alberta, while Ontario, which was the highest of the other provinces, had only 9:8 
per 100 farms. 


In the Census of 1931, 233,962 farms reported telephones as compared with 
231,725 in 1921, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta showing decreases, while all the 
other pro zinces showed increases. In 1931, 73,351 farms, or 10 p.c., reported gas or. 
electric light as compared with 26,842, or 4-2 p.c., in 1921. In British Columbia 24-5 
p.c. of the farms had this convenience, 16-8 p.c. in Ontario, 14-0 p.c. in Quebec, 
9-5 p.c. in Nova Scotia and only 2-8 p.c. to 3-6 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces. Water 
facilities were reported for the first time in 1981. In Quebec 31-9 p.c. of the farms 
had water piped in the kitchen, 31-2 p.c. in British Columbia, 11-2 p.c. in New 
Brunswick, 10-4 p.c. in Ontario, 10-2 p.c. in Nova Scotia, and only from 1-4 p.c. to 
2-1 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces. Comparatively few farms, less than 5 p.c. in 
Canada, had water piped in bathrooms, the percentage varying from 20 p.c. in British 
Columbia and 8-2 p.c. in Quebec down to only 1-2 p.c. in Saskatchewan. On the 
whole there appears to be plenty of room yet for improvement in the provision of 
farm facilities and household conveniences in Canadian rural life. 


No information is available regarding the types of road on which farms were 
located in 1921, but undoubtedly there was great improvement in this respect 
between then and 1931. (See Chapter XVIII, Part V, of this volume.) In 19381 
the percentage of all farms located on unimproved dirt roads for each of the prov- 
inces was: Canada 22-0 p.c.; Prince Edward Island 26-6 p.c.; Nova Scotia 21-4 p.c.; 
New Brunswick 18-3 p.c.; Quebec 22-2 p.c.; Ontario 9-8 p.c.; Manitoba 30-4 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan 32-0 p.c.; Alberta 31-8 p.c.; and British Columbia 14-3 p.c. 


Questions were asked in the Census of 1931 relating to the distance farms were 
located from a market town and a railway station. The results regarding the 
distance from a market town were not very dependable, as there was room for a 
difference in interpretation concerning what constituted a market town. In the 
case of distance from a railway station only 6-6 p.c. of all farms in the Dominion 
reported this as 15 miles or more. By provinces, the farms so reporting were: 0-9 p.c. 
in Prince Edward Island; 14-6 p.c. in Nova Scotia; 5-3 p.c. in New Brunswick; 
8-3 p.c.in Quebec; 2-6 p.c. in Ontario; 3-0 p.c. in Manitoba; 5-4 p.c. in Saskatche- 
wan; 12-8 p.c. in Alberta; and 11-4 p.c. in British Columbia. 
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45.—Farm Machinery, Facilities, Kinds of Road and Distances to Market Town and 
Railway Station, by Provinces, 1931. 


Total, 
Nine 
Item. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | poy. 
pai sheeria ete, MEAL ee inces. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Occupied farms............. 12,865] 39,444] 34, 025)135,957)192,174] 54,199]136,472| 97,408] 26,079|728, 623 
Farm MAcHINERY. 
Automobiles..... bad teed 3,885) 10,297) 10,425] 26,877/125, 716) 25,588) 65,094! 42,817] 10,585/321, 284 
Farms reporting........| 3,741} 9,982} 9,998) 25,741/115, 833} 24,450] 62,568] 41,025; 10,034/303,372 
BURL OLS: kee ares Pecunlontere «as 7,204] 2,015) 3,814] 42,944/124,561] 45,883)129,177| 73,487) 2,318/431, 403 
Farms reporting........ 7,189} 2,018} 3,807) 41,793}116,994| 35,613] 98,676] 61,048} 2,2071369,340 
Combines: oc...) + eee - - ~ - - — | 6,019} 2,523 20} 8,917 
Farms reporting........ - - - - - - 5,919) 2,461 19} 8,750 
Cream separators........... 8,140} 19,392] 18,343] 90,003)127, 788! 36,291) 76,024] 48,421) 6,841)431, 243 
Farms reporting........ 8,125] 19,349} 18,307] 89,446}127,086] 36,066] 75,641) 48,059] 6,771/428, 850 
HMilectrit motors. .e6..2.. 6s: 184 437 501} 3,311} 9,604 854| 1,702) 1,087 959| 18,639 
Farms reporting........ 156 355 389] 2,790) 7,188 676] 1,426 895 764! 14,639 
Gasolene engines............ 4,193} 2,848] 4,505] 36,251) 45,380) 17,557] 38,549] 26,938) 3,544/179, 765 
Farms reporting........ 3,641} 2,578] 4,243] 34,029} 40,082) 13,820] 32,096) 22,137] 3,051|155,677 
PIVAREEE Gs Cera es Ss s,s - - - - - La0) 2,833" 1, 8380 5} 4,805 
Farms reporting........ - ~ - - - 127-2; 7981 2,793, Himeanves 
Milking machines.......... yA 41 76 827| 4,015 248 414 366 405| 6,419 
Farms reporting........ 27 4] 76 827| 4,007 247 414 366]. 405] 6,410 
Mopar trucksae o-4 Jose 369} 1,704) 1,126} 5,152} 14,586] 3,260] 10,988) 7.319] 3,947) 48,401 
Farms reporting........ 356} 1,633] 1,093] 4,939] 13,875} 3,123) 10,559} 7,080] 8,707] 46,365 
SMORS at ee re aslamct crn 44 278 169} 6,175} 35,720 467 539 426} 2,040) 45,858 
Farms reporting........ 42 261 164] 5,822) 33,269 422 516 379| 1,659] 42,534 
Threshing machines........ 3, 238 837} 3,260] 39,575) 8,490] 10,107] 27,046) 12,457 5341105, 544 
Farms reporting........ 3, 234 836] 3,257) 39,341] 8,278] 10,008} 26,722) 12,288 518}104, 482 
HMAGCtOUR Ls Ao es Slodeeee 176 424 289) 2,417) 18,993) 14,366} 43,308] 23,985] 1,402}105, 360 
Farms reporting........ 169 415 279) 2,356] 18,318] 12,983] 39,434!) 21,996) 1,312] 97,262 
Farms REportING 
FAcILitigs. 
Water piped in the kitchen.. 726| 4,047) 3,827| 43,452! 20,154) 1,048} 1,902] 2,086] 8,140) 85,382 
“ 6 bathroom 492} 1,689} 1,310} 11,170) 12,179 847) 1,634] 1,474] 5,223] 36,018 
Metonnoueesesacaads naan 2,777| 10,266) 7,126) 26,464/103,932) 13,111] 46,746} 16,622) 6,918/233,962 
Acie sd Sees ehh ae ees 1,407} 4,770} 2,658) 8,618] 41,380} 9,834] 27,589] 17,277| 6,156/119,689 
Electric light or gas........ 513} 3,760| 2,517] 19,074] 32,294] 1,995) 4,005) 2,786} 6,407) 73,351 
Kinps or Roap. 
All farms reporting......... 12, 702| 38,918) 33, 686]134,036/189, 406] 52,829/132,932| 95,696) 24, 658/714, 863 
Farms located on: 
ASD UATE es ccsisur ce ers 44 24 28a ool aon Olt 338 33 36} 1,568] 11,240 
GWoOneretess.. neces if 27 8 653} 7,877 105 6 6 206} 8,895 
Macadam. a 4.222 ies. 2 134 241} 9,051) 12,500 14 4] - 1,463) 23,446 
(Gravel sissy hae: BE 244) 18,134] 20,925) 62,170}125,131] 8,336) 3,552) 2,572) 13,072/254, 136 
Improved-dirt.....2:<:-. 8,981} 12,150] 7,971) 28,429) 19,550). 27,541] 85,665) 62,074) 4,610/256,971 
Unimproved dirt....... 3,424) 8,449] 4,513] 30,181] 18,731] 16,495) 43,635] 31,008) 3,739/160,175 
Distances TO MARKET 
Town. 
Under 5 miles..............] 5,259] 10,471] 5,516} 18,054] 66,478] 22,230] 47,605] 26,561) 7,962)/210, 136 
Pep eAMINGS See ata We ce als hes 4,088] 8,755) 6,514} 21,664] 62,597) 19,222) 53,233] 33,668] 5,493)215, 234 
LSS PS Oi Se 5 aoe ee 1,668} 5,926) 4,659] 17,638} 30,582) 6,187] 22,159} 18,917) 3,469)]111, 205 
GRY AT EUnet seh aot eta Lis 979} 6,311] 5.548] 27,695] 19,662} 3,132] 8,107] 10,948] 3,843] 86,225 
25 miles and over........... 512| 7,325] 11,259) 47,240) 9,330) 2,234] 1,871] 5,266} 4,146] 89,183 
Notweporting®. /eAs./i. 23: 359 656 529} 3,666] 3,525} 1,194) 3,497) 2,048] 1,166] 16,640 
DISTANCES TO RAILWAY 
STATION. 
AUMCBkeD TORE eth tce.s «5 8,685} 19,653] 18,957] 75,192/120,365} 28,629) 53,193) 32,687] 16, 7891374, 150 
B=) OUMIMNOSE! woes esas ook oe 3,318] 9,142} 9,578) 33,888] 53,133] 18,353] 52,544] 33,556) 4,116/217,628 
CUE CRED gee kage ar me ee ee 639| 3,876] 3,254] 12,428) 10,060] 4,274] 19,458] 16,697) 1,414] 72,100 
ESTAS a clea rd cope aie inate A TAA SDF tooial 4046) (o.4l2) 1.271) 9x6, 056|" 8,961) 15283) 33,189 
25 miles and over........... - 2,931 419} 3,305] 1,617 396] 1,367} 3,483) 1,690) 15,208 
ING PEDOU GIG w.s6 ir. « iucienns)s 109} 1,020 445) 3,196] 3,587] 1,326] 3,854] 2,024 787| 16,348 
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Subsection 11.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.*—The surface waters in Alberta are vested in the 
Crown and are administered by the Water Resources Office under the Water 
Resources Act. All matters affecting the control of water supply generally, as 
well as the inspection and authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, 
municipal, industrial, irrigation and other purposes and the granting of licences 
for such purposes are dealt with thereunder. The Director of Water Resources 
at Edmonton is responsible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts 
Act of Alberta (R.S.A., 1922, c. 114) and amending statutes provide for the forma- 
tion of irrigation districts, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted 
by the voters of the district. Table 46 gives statistics of the larger irrigation pro- 
jects in Alberta for the years 1932 and 1933. 


4§.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1932 and 1933. 


1932. 1933. 
ak ‘Supply. Trri- Length Area Trri- Length Area 

gable of Irrigated ||} gable of Irrigated 

Area. Canals. | in 1932. Area. Canals. | in 1933. 

acres. miles. acres. acres. miles. acres. 
CoP Ro Western sacs Bow river.....|} 218,980 1,566 8,680 || 218,980 1,566 40,812 
C.P..R., Hasterns 4... ce% Bow river.....]} 400,000 2,500 90,651 || 250,000 2,000 96,019 
C.P.R. Lethbridge....... St. Mary river] 89,000 196 68, 000 89,000 196 70,000 
Canadayland sae ee Bow river.....|| 130,000 453 24,254 |) 130,000 453 20,749 
HBSS ofsi no Mera eS eee LS St. Mary river|| 21,499 96 16, 988 21,499 96 18,854 
Lethbridge Northern.....|Oldman river.|| 99,143 573 41,842 98, 769 573 62,416 
United:«.. in2.ign ete mutase Belly river....} 34,166 175 11,500 34,166 175 10, 500 
INOWEVW OSE sors lctee-csok te ers Bow river..... 4,563 23 PDOs: 4,563 23 1,691 
ay eich ate eh SCA en be St. Mary river 6,975 90 4,000 6,975 90 4,000 
Raymond........: Siete ee St. Mary river 15,129 16 10, 000 15,129 16 12,000 
Mountain View........... Belly river.... 3,569 15 800 3,569 15 1,168 
TALEO BOW che weiss aes oe Highwood 

FIVER coy sank 


| 3,092 2-5 280 3,092 2°5 300 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. has constructed, and is operating in Alberta, 
three large projects known as the Eastern, Western and Lethbridge sections, the 
last named being the oldest irrigation project in Alberta. The area irrigable by 
these projects is 557,980 acres. By agreement with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., the Taber, Magrath and Raymond irrigation districts procure their water supply 
from the main canal of the Lethbridge section, a further 43,603 acres being served 
by the canals of these districts. 


*Revised by L. C. Charlesworth, Irrigation Council, Water Resources Office, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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The total irrigable area served by the Canada Land and Irrigation Co.’s project 
is 130,000 acres, while the New West irrigation district, by agreement with the 
Canada Land and Irrigation Co., receives a water supply for a further irrigable area 
of 4,563 acres. 

In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in the foregoing table, there were, 
at Dec. 31, 1932, about 343 privately owned projects in Alberta, with a possible 
irrigable area of 54,930 acres, and at Dec. 31, 1933, 348 projects with a possible 
irrigable area of 55,617 acres. 


Average Value of Farm Lands.—Statistics showing the average value of 
farm lands in Canada in 1910 and from 1917 to 1934, are given in Table 47. The 
values are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in land values 
between 1910 and 1920, the general decline with moderate fluctuations from 1920 
to 1929, and the rapid fall since 1929 to a point below the 1910 level for the country 
as a whole. 


47.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands! in Canada, as Estimated by 
Crop Correspondents, 1910 and 1917-34. 


Province. |1910/1917}1918}1919}1920)1921)1922)1923}1924|1925)]1926) 1927] 1928/1929] 1930/1931)1932|1933] 1934 


PRE OER sco cate ats 31{ 44) 44) 51) 49) 46) 45) 51) 40) 45) 46) 41) 44) 43) 42) 34) 31] 32] 34 
i Chon en 25) 34) 36) 41] 43) 35) 34) 31) 33] 37) 36) 37) 34) 36) 30) 29) 28) 26) 27 
IN eo vee anaes ax 19} 29} 35) 382) 35) 28) 382) 32) 27; 34] 31) 30] 31) 35) 28) 26) 24) 24) 24 
Quebec.........} 43] 53] 57| 72] 70} 59) 58) 56) 53] 54] 53) 57) 54) 55} 48] 40) 37) 36) 34 
Ontario. i652. 48] 55) 57| 66] 70} 63) 64) 64) 65) 67) 62) 65] 62) 60) 52] 46] 33) 38) 41 
Manitoba...... 29] 31] 32] 35) 39) 35] 32] 28] 28) 29) 29) 27) 27| 26) 22) 18) 16) 16] 17 
BRABIC I rw Lape ais 22| 26] 29) 32} 32) 29) 28] 24) 242) 24) 25) 26) 27] 25] 22] 19) 16] 16] 16 
Alberta,.-..... 24| 27) 28) 29) 32] 28) 24) 24) 25) 26) 26] 26} 28) 28) 24) 20] 17; 16) 16 
Bios i takaagees 74| 149] 149] 174] 175} 122] 120] 100} 96] 88) 80} 89] 90] 90) 76) 74) 65) 63] 60 
Canada........ 33} 38} 41] 46) 48] 40) 40] 37] 37) 38) 37) 38] 38) 37) 32) 28) 23) 24) 23 


1 Orchards and fruit lands, 1934, with 1933 in parentheses: Nova Scotia $77 ($75); Ontario $84 ($89); 
British Columbia $280 ($270). 

2 Actual returns were not collected from crop correspondents in Saskatchewan-for 1924, and the estimate 
of 1924 is interpolated. 


Subsection 12.—International Agricultural Statistics. 


World Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 48, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the areas and 
yields of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn and potatoes for the years 1933 and 1934 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1933-34 and 1934-35 
in countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The annual average acreages and yields 
are also given for the five-year period, 1928-32 (1928-29 to 1932-33), and the areas 
and yields of 1934 (1934-35) are compared in percentages with those of the five-year 
period. 
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48.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1933 and 
1934, with Five- Year Average for 1928-32. 


Crop and Country. 


Wheat— 
NoR1HERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 


Germany sacasedeceen eee 
Great Britain and North- 
“eumetel ited 2000 In peed secteeg 2A Did 


ETUNe any: S fee woe teres 
Irish MreeiStatevss 0 .a-cr 


Norway ee ee ee ee 
Poland ea oe tee 


"PUPKOW IEG < cae weenie. Rtn es 
WY ucoslavia, cian. ke eo. 


AMERICA. 


Miexie@O 48feacahh oo eee ae 


VAAN. aes Ae + ee ee 


SouTHERN HEMISPHERE.! 
ATeentindened te eee. eee 
Aisbrelias Meh sé anes ssi 
Union of South Africa...... 


Wawona. Pei eas ee 


Totals,‘ 43 Countries... 


Acreages. Yields. 
. 1934 fe 1934 
in p.c. in p.c 
1933. 1934. pen of Aver- 1933. 1934. iets never 
age. 
000 000 000: 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush, p.c. 
543 568 518} 109-8 14,615 13, 239 11,937 110-9 
372 544 389} 140-0 15,067 14,322 14,574 98-3 
3,097; 3,089] 2,931 105-4) | 55,453 41,577 50,324 82-6 
2,272) 2,301) 1,993) 115-4 72,921 50,013 50,013 100-0 
261 282 253) 6 A1tl5 11,543 12,498 11,050 113-1 
155 161 94; 170-8 2,451 3,086 1,551 199-0 
91 104 44 237-6 2,460 2,612 1,046 249-7 
13,503) 13,109] 13,168 99-6] 362,328] 330,688] 288,854 114-5 
727| 5,431) 4,723} 115-0) 205,918) 166,539} 148,649 112-0 
1,744; 1,866) 1,868) 136-4 62,373 69,625 44,638 156-0 
1,7123} 1,9512) 1,3912 - 28,385 31,359 12,505 250-8 
3,924) 3,921] 3,969 98-8 96,356 61,447 79,109 77-7 
50 9 357-7 1,983 3,360 1,014 331-2 
12,561} 12,236) 12,009) 101-9|| 297,985} 232,686) 244,024 95-4 
309 351 192} 183-1 6,725 8,051 3.015 229-0 
499 514 479} 107-3 8,192 9,907 8, 490 116-7 
34 40 27| 145-8 995 1,061 511 207-5 
10 9 101-0 305 310 293 106*1 
338 359 ISI 202 15,325 17,196 7,689 223-6 
28 46 29} 160-1 755 1,168 722 161-7 
4,187} 4,385} 3,908) 112-2 79,883 63, 467 68,018 93-3 
1,424 - 1, 203 - 15,073 20,486 13,837 148-1 
7,701; 7,610) 7,579) 100-4] 119,071 77,313} 107,380 72-0 
26,688) 29,785} 22,734) 131-0] 429,894 - 286, 229 = 
55,352 =a leolae2 0 - 588,992 - 511,248 ~ 
11,047} 11,101) 10,964} 101-2)) 138,234; 178,600) 148,443 116-9 
799 742 642} 115-5 29, 203 29,578 20,339 145-4 
186 211 178} 118-9 6, 623 6,677 5,500 121-4 
e252 BOLO Eee cool 93-4 99, 636 88, 546 85, 806 103-2 
Dyed tle), O02) ts ad,.214 95-9 96,581 68,328 86,170 79°3 
25,991) 23,986} 25,695 93-3)| 281,892) 275,849) 408,351 67-6 
peli 73}\ sage Ls 10) edo 92-2 125121 10, 104 11,939 84-6 
47,910} 42,235) 59,903 70-5]; 528,975} 496,469] 860,228 57-7 
790 789 846 93-3 8, 887 9,324 8, 563 108-9 
32,970} 386,062) 32,356; 111-5)) 352,763| 349,365) 340,032 102-7 
17509 | 1587) ed) 219) 13023 40,376 45,577 30,614 148-9 
1,212} 1,168} 1,148} 101-8 13,476 14,540 13,403 108-5 
3,993). 4,007) 3,771 106-2 31,998 39, 738 30,195 131-6 
13 22 20; 110-1 31 179 86 207-9 
1,426} 1,442) 1,628 88-6 39,951 37,276 44,187 84-4 
1 17 64-3 110 147 40 366-3 
3,209| 2,842) 2,776| 102-4 28,902 31,232 27,113 115-2 
43 74-0 485 653 578 113-0 
1,754 1,903} 2,005 94-9 9,186 15, 800 13,566 102-9 
18,041) 17,199| 18,336 93-8!) ~286,119| 252,058} 240,898 104-6 
14,992! 12,965) 15,698 82-6] 175,370} 187,000} 180,940 75-7 
2,104 2,264 1,606 140-9 35,307 = 26,865 = 
295 229 267 85:8 == a = fa 
W257i a LiO23\ edn SSie LS.) 10, 227 13,080 10,300 131-4 
1,189 970} 1,034! 93-8 14,674 - 9,899 = 
238, 206| 229,909| 246,284 93-4)| 3,623,850| 3,275, 733| 3,719,692 88-3 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1933-34 and 1934-35; the averages 
are for the five-year period 1928-29 to 1932-33 and the percentage columns give 1934-35 figures as percentages 
of the averages. * Areasown. % Area harvested. 4 Totals include only countries for which information 


is complete throughout. 
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48.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Counties of the World, 1933 and 
1934, with Five- Year Averages for 1928-32—continued. 


Acreages. Yields. 
1934 1934 
Crop and Country. Aver- | : Aver- : 
1933. | 1934. | age gigs ae 1933. 1934. age ais eae 
1928-32. age. 1928-32. age. 
000 000 000 ' 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. p.c. 
Oats— 
NoRTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
AUISUPIA Sa ae i cs aie Rais «eh 755 743 757 98-1 34, 639 34,482 28,051 122-9 
in jcytcathhac hoor ache Senne ae ene 733 735 705 104-2 57,216 47,135 47,801 98-6 
PUI PATIO TSN sad sic,2 «etree 5 + 327 ole 322 96-9 8,948 D032 7,436 67-7 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,976 1,936 2,060 94-0 108, 655 81,224 98,016 82-9 
DONMIAT KA acer. oe<bunis cian 943 943 972 97-1 68, 658 67,516 70,024 96-4 
WUSUONIS Cte get Sots Sane 343 341 357 95-6 8,015 10,934 9,645 113-4 
LET LES Ye ieee Se ee ae 1,180} ©1,132] 1,108} 102-1 43, 783 53,090 42,038 126-3 
PATIO oats sec ayes SIS TNS Hy 8,315 8,127 8,512 95-5 390, 883 286, 239 329,516 86-9 
CUBETSADI tte ee > = ctidiss oi. 7,864] 7,773) 8,483 91-6] 478,986] 875,634) 453,187 82-9 
Great Britain and North- 
ernslreland ise. .s. secs ne 2,638] 2,498} 2,891 86-4] 144,871} 133,977) 162,752 82-3 
IGSPECED: teres: re tat oh 3413 3612 3083 - 9,257 8,634 5, 486 157-4 
JEN ee eee 570 567 636 89-2 24,637 15,217 21,789 69-8 
Trish Free State........... 635 583 643 90-7 43 , 693 34,650 43,496 79-7 
BAM asc cease 5 teasers OrSieSS 13 1,107 1,063 1,218 87-3 39, 562 34,297 42,908 79-9 
LEVINE eee See een 758 742 745 99-5 22,783 26,770 20,574 130-1 
PREV ON ees xcys.b ssc sbeiske 3 848 811 851 95-3 22,776 25,105 26,031 96-4 
WKOMDUTE A alec eee <n « 68 68 73 93-3 3,548 3, 209 3,054 105-1 
INetnerlangse.s.¢..c . wise ss « 337 821 372 86-3 20,004 18,119 21,984 82-4 
IOP WAY shines Boobie Bitte aks 242 226 239 94-6 12,416 12,157 12,254 99-2 
ASL ATIC! Os otras,» oS Betete oh 5,447 5,463 5,342 102-3 184,839]: 156,718 172,218 91-0 
earlier al Gage teks fei a a 413 - 444 - 3,636 5,340 6,215 85-9 
PQGMEMATIT eed. Fie jal ke cules, 570 « 2,050} 2,044) 2,510 81-4 55,558 40,534 66,265 61-2 
SO EAATAG sicteet Aaa seeks «iat sy Samos. ars 1,894 1,877 1,853 101-3 40,972 51,969 46,060 112-8 
MeO enits er ed os cies saat 1,541 1,696 1,652 102-7 73, 202 81,364 78,730 103-3 
SWIUZerlands cas... s kxwis 0 « 40 25 47 52-6 2,545 1,404 2,595 54-1 
PEE POSLAVAGUSE clare sais. «ste + 35 936 916 957 95-7 25,563 22,972 21,165 108-5 
AMERICA. 
(CRTs Cee OR eer 13,529] 13,731) 12,650; 108-5)) 307,478} 321,120) 375,596 85-5 
United States. ....5. 660600 36,701) 30,395} 39,888 76-2) 731,500] 528,815) 1,217,668 43-4 
ASIA. 
Syria and Lebanon......... 30 33 28 115-1 933 1,001 686 145-9 
MID KOs cama wee oc Saisie ots 434 419 361 116-0 14,353 9,954 8,447 117-8 
AFRICA. 
UP OTIA eeu eeh sess cas ool 451 468 584 80-1 9,703 12,697 12,552 101-2 
French Morocco........... 79 86 82 105-8 1, 883 2,584 2,093 123-4 
4B CTS UR ce ee ea 51 49 97 51-0 689 1,102 2,556 43-1 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE.! 
PAS ONDE san CATs 8 bras os 1,651) 2:397) 251382) 112-4 57,389 77,850 67,403 115-5 
RS iitlevirers ianecee eck a sit 264 198 234 84-7 7,881 - 6,928 - 
ING ws ZCAland (oe2 coi seo.as 365 ole 344 90:8 = = = = 
PU OUAY Sees Aon coRaie doers 5 213 228 147 155-4 3,218 ~ 2,002 = 
Totals,‘ 32 Countries...| 94,423] 88,520) 99,571 88-9] 3,040,680| 2,574,871| 3,514,590 73-3 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1933-34 and 1934-35; the averages 
are for the five-year period 1928-29 to 1932-33 and the percentage columns give 1934-35 figures as percentages 
of the averages. 2 Areasown. 3 Area harvested. 4 Totals include only those countries for which in- 
formation is complete throughout. 
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48.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1933 and 
1934, with Five-Year Averages for 1928-32—continued. 


Crop and Country. 


Barley— 
NorRTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


EUROPE. 


IBulearia wee tee ee ae 


Germanyn cee ee eee 


POGUE trae ecco aes 


VADAMA eee Stee 


French Morocco........... 
MPS in ec aaes 6 AE Stak 


Chiles ere cas ee 


Totals,‘ 38 Countries... 


Acreages. Yields. 
Aver- : sie Aver- 
1933. 1934. age |i pee 1933. 1934. age 
1928-32. are. 1928-32. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 


acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. 


423 416 409} 101-6 15, 292 13,697 12,029 
92 97 80; 121-4 4,613 4,833 3,948 
602 569 603 94-4 16,148 8,522 14, 861 
1,639} 1,632) 1,762 92-6 62,031 47,510 60,577 
865 840 893 94-1 44,025 43,634 48,046 
256 257 273 94-2 3,731 5,273 5, 263 
320 325 288] 112-6 8, 200 10, 036 7,124 
Tjeole Lj Oll|S ol Sorte 10220 52,594 52,215 50, 114 
3,918} 4,030} 3,844; 104-8 159,292) 147,156) 143,494 


812 959} 1,160 82-7 31,761 37, 768 44,252 
5538 5892 495 = 10,540 11,891 7,172 
L197) 2 ¥213t> Ti3h- 1072 38, 649 20,530 28,906 
117 143 116} 122-8 5, 582 6, 533 , 503 


7 7 10| 76-3 220 220 264 
6 5 71 76-2 248 238 290 
44 79 69] 115-0] 2,311] 4,409] 3, 859 


4 : 
1,078} 1,038} 1,075 96-6 21, 268 18,744 18,316 


3,658} 3,613] 4,656 77-6 63,359 63,742} 104,404 
10,009} 7,144) 12,739 56-1} 155,825} 118,929] 282,841 


135-0 47 608 495 
292 284 357 CAST 9,237 9,033 11,147 
69 67 48} 139-2 900 528 428 


— | | | |_| ESSE TT 


59,007| 55,905! 63,396 88 -2!| 1,321,346! 1,259,883| 1,460,399 


p.c. 


86-3 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1933-34 and 1934-35 ; the averages 
are for the five-year period 1928-29 to 1932-33 and the percentage columns give 1934-35 figures as percentages 
of the averages. 2 Area sown. 3 Area harvested. 4 Totals include only those countries for which 
information is complete throughout. 
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48.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1933 and 
1934, with Five- Year Averages for 1928-32—continued. 


Acreages. Yields. 
1934 1934 
Crop and Country. Aver- | ; Aver- 
1933. | 1934. | age “Nae 1933. 1934. age pate 
inane CR Ry hoa 
age. ge 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. . p.c. 
Rye— 
NoRTHERN HEMISPHERE, 
E\vRopE. 
PUIRET eee ee oc can oles 958 949 936 101-4 27,045 23, 897 20, 762 115-1 
PROSITE eee ak ee csi ls 578 544 565 96°3 22,310 20,802 21,618 96-2 
UIP AT UR ed po careee ce 516 476 565 84-2 9,683 6,576 9,542 68-9 
Czechoslovakia.......... 2,584 2,442 2,606 93-7 82,104 59,969 70,580 85-0 
DSnIASK Ss Rosetti: 353 375. 348] 107-7 9,899 11, 023 9,452 116-6 
ESEONING. chin whee ote Os. 373 364 354 102-6 8,735 8,768 6,618 132-5 
Jeb Ve [hs oe SA a Sa 575 605 527| 115-0 14, 633 15,543 12,013 129-4 
WRANCOMS., coeeee ors as 1;706} 1,670} 1,815 92-0 35,338 32,643 32,466 100-5 
MFCEINAN Yt ae salen ee Aas. & 11,180} 11,097} 11,312 98-1 343,576 299,501 310, 223 96-5 
MGRORCO RIO ewes owe ok ae 1833 2042 1528 = 2,800 3,440 1,760 195-5 
PUNO AION Fo ess ote oe ees Os 1,677 1,632 1,576 103-5 37,655 20,197 28,878 69-9 
PUR eerie sk Caeser eas 282 278 302 91-9 6,739 5,607 6,481 86-5 
LEP) Rg ch See ES eee ne 637 663 610 108-7 13,979 16,210 9,949 162-9 
LithUaniae srs cee 1,210 1,224 1,184} 103-3 21,731 25,221 21,165 119-2 
PURGEOUTE OS oe hee ne 21 19 18 107-4 575 527 416 126-6 
IN@tHGHI EROS S650 ooise. 408. 450 460 97-7 15,602 16,291 153711 103-7 
INGEWRY eon e no SS eee 16 15 17 83-1 438 418 498 84-0 
IPolandiaaeracoctate rete. 14,271} 14,014} 14,061 99-7 278,465 222,764 251,101 88-7 
POTS ae KES as ss 409 = 400 = 3,615 4,802 4,665 102-9 
PLOUMEMNI 52:6 ns rs ces a shes A ee ‘y 868 es ns 8, 689 Bre ae 64-3 
. Winter 5 CL ; , 644 93-3 , 120 - , 124 - 
Russia (USSR) Spring] _' 988 Ab a 197 ps Soot WE <1.” 14.400 k 
3] CERISE ea ee ee SCR an a 1,458 1,451 1,528 95-0 20, 703 22,176 PAV IT 102-8 
DWOUenee ar hesk coc cones 6 57 588 97-8 18,128 20,865 15,753 132-5 
DWbZODIANG + .i-56 a os aks 5s 46 35 47 74-0 1,545 1,242 1,525 81-4 
MUP Keyatyn tele. cheeses 696 1,204 677 177-8] ~ 13,430 12,169 10,719 113-5 
SYMPOSIA VIR. sf. uit ee 640 613 594 103-1 9,659 7,688 7,912 97-2 
AMERICA 
Canidae ste. ee 583 735 910 80-8 4,177 5,423 12,811 42-3 
United States........... 2,349 1,937 3,296 58-8 21,150 16,040 38,655 41-5 
AFRICA. 
AIP OrING Meee cantatas 3 3 4 94-6 29 43 47 92-1 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE.! 
PNT IONGING 9s cc oreo oe Sete 3 904} 1,458 811 179-7 9,330 17,716 7,970 222-3 
Totais,‘ 27 Countries.| 45,528] 45,740) 46,579 98-2] 1,044,213} 898,008} 957,944 93-7 
Corn— 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
PUBL I OM no askeoner 159 160 148 108-1 Ono 5,897 4,763 123-8 
PEAT IA See ee oo cahiee< ers 1,796 1,658 viyé 94-3 37,441 32,262 31,5386 102-3 
Czechoslovakia.......... 316 359 351 102-3 6,018 9,728 9,760 99-7 
ire nen: ches be hoe os 832 823 843 97-5 17,123 20,449 18,778 108-9 
CEP OOCO RAE sori sans cee ake 2 645 586 555 105-6 10, 760 9,448 6,706 140-9 
PUN ALY eek oe ce Foe 2,816 2,807 2,726 103-0 71,230 82,740 66, 223 124-9 
UDR ja Coe nae Sr100he a, cls va,00 96-5 93,837] 114,874 90, 528 126-9 
" BENICZVe bi. ara eee aRy ii Sane ane 225 225 231 97-2 2,200 - Sele - 
SIMTOUMIGNIA. oo. Mase os 11,928) 12,368} 11,470 107-8 179,301 188, 969 202,502 93-3 
Pwitzerland...:........2 2 2 3 74-0 113 99 126 78-4 
MENTO Na he rete nee 942 778 884 88-0 22,324 12,692 19,121 66-4 
Wuroslavie.. of .sc:. se 6,518] 6,548| 6,066! 108-0] 140,863] 188,754) 137,220 137-6 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1933-34 and 1934-35; the averages 
are for the five-year period 1928-29 to 1932-33 and the percentage columns give 1934-35 figures as percentages 
of the averages. ? Area sown. 3 Area harvested. + Totals include only those countries for which in- 
formation is complete throughout. 
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48.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1933 and 
1934, with Five- Year Averages for 1928-32—concluded. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Couititry. Aver- oe Aver- ae 
1933. 1934. eee ey ae 1933. 1934. eee Se Aver 
g age 
Sane Soe ee 000 000 000 | 
acres. | acres. | acres. Pic; bush. bush. bush. Dic: 
Corn—concluded. 
AMERICA, 
Gariadar yee & 5. eos 137 161 144 111-8 5,054 6,798 5,301 127-0 
United Statese.. a. aus 103,260} 87,486] 102,768 85-1] 2,351,658) 1,380,718] 2,562,147 53-9 
ASIA. 
Cambodian siu.c. Sane. 297 741 92} 802-4 6, 693 17,716 1,927 919-2 
Syria and Lebanon....... 67 61 76 80:0 1,024 939 1,494 62-8 
AFRICA. 
ALS OTTA Rees decicns.ci eee 25 25 23 107-9 228 295 260 113-4 
DBI VD bc eee acrays oe 1,638} 1,629) 2,036 80:0 58,101 61,021 74,389 82-0 
ritrea dos etait eee PATh 11 21 52-3 394 142 317 44-7 
Wenyarsue wine feta be 113 123 193 63-8 2,667 3,554 4,650 76-4 
Morocco, (French)...... 887 1,013 714 142-0 5,528 8,149 5,663 143-9 
buns: SAAR Seer 37 44 44 101-7 256 236 232 101-7 
Totals,? 21 Countries. ..| 135,632] 120,654) 134,536 89-7] 3,015,990} 2,145,486] 3,243,693 66-1 
Potatoes— 
NoRTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
IAUISETI AL eet etaren aa tee nones 504 506 . 476 106-2 86,528] 102,712 97,937 104-9 
Beloit eth ctie tee 404 393 419 93-7 135,558 116, 793 136,099 85-8 
Bulearitiees seca. eee 35 37 30} 121-6 2,973 4,150 1,916 216-6 
Czechoslovakia.......... 1,819 1,842 1,780 103:5)) 801,371; 285,297) 347,159 82-2 
Eistoniaraxetas. com eens 169 177 163 109-1 34,871 29,891 27,591 108-3 
Min landan ioc. heck oe 199 212 179 117-9 47,096 38,213 31,619 120-9 
rance estes 3-430) eron4 Al osool 97-4) 544,601} . 565,359] 544,866 103-8 
Germany eee. «tee ee 7,189) 7,183 7,014 102-4|| 1,619,320] 1,718,865) 1,611,765 106-6 
Great Britain and North- 
ermblreland'.n ses ccien Me 628 616 101-9 170,053 160,607) meetooood 109-2 
(reece seca ae ee 43 49 29| 170-2 4,155 - 1, 982 - 
LUN VAT Vee oe cee: 726 123 693 104:3 68, 182 82,780 62,354 132-8 
NE A eg cs Ate oc Ae 985 989 930! 106-3 87,232 99,451 75,346 132-0 
LsdtVigiaciew cere miesred 257 266 225 118-4 51,534 53,123 35, 788 148-4 
ADE ERA amet, oe teord: 441 452 370] 122-2 67,035 95,009 62,368 152-3 
duxemiburec.o...5 sees: 41 41 4] 99-5 6,323 7,834 7,368 106-3 
Malliat tenia reieer te oolaink 7 7 7 95-0 752 676 1,053 64-2 
INetherlandsia:... fees.ke 380 351 426 82-4) 112,196 91,490} 128,372 Wo 
Norwaytcn eee 120 120 119 100-9 35,890 30,556 32,020 93-9 
Polandaeeey nea: ates 6,770} 6,915) 6,546 105-6|| 1,040,934] 1,167,253] 1,111,666 105-0 
FRoumiania sease ce kee eae 489 505 487 103-7 50, 136 - 69,691 - 
Pwedenters, pccvcousoenes Sy 327 339 96-5 72,659 58,422 65, 899 88-7 
Swibzerland wa.0. ass cece 117 112 115 97-3 30, 563 28,674 25,318 113-3 
AMERICA. 
@anadakesaes.coc4 ieee 528 569 565 100-7 71,242 80,158 76,695 104°5 
iinited States... us08s.50 3,194] 3,303) 3,244 101-8)| 320,203} 385,287) 363,395 106-0 
ASIA, . 
Syria and Lebanon....... 17 il 18 97-8 1,120 - 1,679 - 
plitinkey ane eet...5 See ee 109 64 89 72-0 6, 122 4,624 Seok 131-7 
AFRICA, 
Al eorpatierses fe onic Hite oe 40 39 53 73°6 3,000 3,898 3,130 124-3) 4 
Totals, 24 Countries...| 28,519} 28,697] 27,970} 102-6] 4,916,775| 5,217,172] 5,006,301 104-2 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are for the years 1933-34 and 1934-35; the averages are for 
the five-year period 1928-29 to 1932-33 and the percentage columns give 1934-35, figures as percentages of the 
averages. 2 Totals include only those countries for which information is complete throughout. 
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World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour.—Statistics showing the 
exports and imports of wheat and wheat flour for the principal countries of the 
world in the crop year ended July 31, 1934, with comparative figures for the previous 
crop year, are shown in Table 49. This information is taken from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. During the crop year 1938-34, a 
total of 509,285,000 bushels of wheat is shown as exported, as compared with 584,- 
036,000 bushels in the previous year. 
49.—Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-Exporting Countries 


and Imports of Wheat and Flour into the Principal Wheat-Importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1933 and 1934. 


Twelve Months Twelve Months 
August 1-July 31. August 1-July 31. 
Wheat. Flour. TT 
1932-33. 1933-34. 1932-33. 1933-34. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bri. 000 bri. 
Exports— Exports— 
Wnited Statesiia. «ake ‘ 18,015 20,561 || United States........;.. 4,268 3,869 
Canada x. .hsote esos ws 240, 137 AZO ABA aC ANP Oi .s.. case oes ot. asiyil 5,455 
APT ONTINA ee Gea duiceatns @ 128,369 14Q Oba Areentinas 28-0 ok o8. 844 W237 
ONT ARO UCT Se i Mes Sa 120,326 OOMASm lh AUSEPAlA). on. ceicec osc ee 6,405 §, 572 
rongeasye ofan: sou. 5,423 DARE TOM, AIAG he o.oo eds ls atetaie' sts 173 133 
io eck Dee ee 3,013 4,270 TE RPE eh tee eet ete eee 441 748 
VEOOSIA VIA Sec urs cere ais» 838 OO eats AP alle rerracntere satel orae 3,109 2,841 
Other countries.......... 67,915 87,027 || Other countries......... 8,610 9,589 
Motalis.e fo Ose cede. 0 584,036 509,285 Motaiss: 275 ey 29,221 29,444 
Imports— Imports— 
rormipn yen a foc r ee 30,721 2RHOSHe CGermany s,hac.u. 2s see os BD 28 
Helgiimia.. Tetoee one 42,872 ASO, SAUSETIAS «oct cs Mactaw ac 294 506 
HAPONGOEs CA: Feea dass. 40, 866 2aASSAL Denmark ie ccc. lk os. 405 298 
Great Britain and Nor- Einkandcgegee Seen c 631 585 
therm drelsnd 4) cs. 0 204,372 200, 103 Great Britain and Nor- 

Trish Free State......... 13,955 17, 133 thern Ireland......... 4,845 5,956 
ENR es Meteo tN ess occ. 18,610 16,531 Trish Free State........ 917 557 
Netherlands......... fae 26,007 22,748 INORWAV GE tet oh See ee 579 475 
DWOGETS eg fee ae hes Syeos 1,830 Netherlands............ 476 449 
Switverland...°..5...... 19,121 17,596 |} Czechoslovakia......... 223 11 
Czechoslovakia.......... 11,041 TaTaee opt sees ae oh et oes 103 47 
ADAM Seay sade Ce cat core, 19,444 15, 568 Other countries......... 5,146 3,184 

Other countries.......... 113,348 ToBaT 
Wotals%. Sees, 543,590 464,796 Totals. ese 13,654 12,096 


World Live Stock.—The statistics of Table 50, compiled from data pub- 
lished by the International Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible, 
the world situation with regard to live stock about 1932. For many countries, 
the figures are the result of careful enumeration, while for others, they represent 
only approximate estimates. 


50.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1932. 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
Europe— 
UTEUE eh Diech ot sag ek aa) Ae Oe ee ea 247,727 2,312,549 272,228 1,965,367 
LET SIRO TOT as gen (erate Bt a Sra an Seem ae a ee 238,012! 1,784,446 185, 3731! 1,244,654 
FRAIL ctat Pe aehe iets ne shad os plate oes lads 482,180 1,817,437 8, 739, 803 1,002,089 
Ozgechoslovakia! scious dase dh has deer 707,579 4,341,351 465,093 2,621,235 
lS veven rath g (eee ceehew eC ENSICaR IC er ee nC 496, 1642 3,237, 4362 192,657 4,886, 2962 
TITEL CUD (le eueert SRG Ru MN eR oe 360,278 1,806,075 964, 593 414,369 
PMOL AVL CC Mee ers Ore he oe oie seo 2,900, 500 15, 643, 430 9,762,160 6,488, 290 
MOLMAD EY A tee eee ee ee Soe ca ens 3,394, 9934 19,139,271 3,404,904 22,858,549 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland...... 1,170,725 8,306,035 27,203,781 3,569, 650 
LE EHEYELUE\ dat ee Sed i ie one me a 324, 234 875,275 6,926,960 471,740 
Hungary) $5 0c. ote NN Se ae tee aieies 845,548 1,812,917 1,210,491 2,361,195 


For footnotes see end of Table, p. 310. 
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50.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1932—concluded. 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine 
Euro pe—concluded. 
Trish Bree State wnn ce cokes one eee 446,064 4,025,080 3,460, 856 1,108,315 
Roallys), Pchic oft ah omtee cet oie aan rae 942,745 7,088, 752 10, 268, 119 3,318,075 
UatVidneins sce ee ee ee 366, 000 1,153,100 984,000 581; 600 
Tp GH GAWEA iain tro ccuc ercssPs ie eer eee a 589,300 1,154,320 625,290 1, 233,700 
Netherlands sa... take toce eee 299, 1524 2,366, 066 484 , 987 27139, 100 
IN OT WAY Rete oe eee Ronn Cee tee 179,068 1,341, 787 1,735, 932 303 , 966 
Poland’ O25 Cec Meochiniee ren a eae 3,940, 1324 9,460, 6824 2,488,054 5,848,654 
POPUPS Ol aA Rea nd eae eee 83 , 883 852,269 3,720,549 1,157,097 
EV OUI GNIS Besttine ck ck Onis. eee Blew sree 2,033, 563 4,188,596 12,293,566 2,963,928 
Spare ee MEN, Aor az ok to ot mittee metas 562,877 3,653, 667 20,046, 532 5,102,165 
SWEGER I Seals cctiet tes we nae ars eee 660, 000 3,120,000 608, 000 1,542,000 
Switzerland Oe Screen. Stes ae ae 140,023 1,683 , 932 183 , 838 926, 106 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
HuropetandeAsiaoate. oe eee Cee 19, 600,000 40, 700,000 52,100, 0003 11,600,000 
Vues aviator ce aera ns ame aid 1,156,999 3, 812,208 8,510,441 2,863,177 
Northern and Central America— 
Canad act hats son oc Sciters ea toe 3,093,626 8,876,000 3,644, 500 4,639,100 
Wubarsc ee. oetnckt eee: ihe ae ee 757, 774 4,032,907 101, 737 590, 812 
Dominicansepublies.ssaaa eon 150, 000 900, 000 161,913 1,100,000 
IMGxICOS PR nts tors cir ah. te ncn Eee 1,035, 782 5, 584, 892 2,697,668 2,902,949 
United) Statesli=s 16 Science ene ere 12,163,000 65, 129, 000 51,630,000 60, 716, 000 
South America— 
ATOENTINA ee ee tae ee eee eee: 9,858,111 32,211,855 44,413,221 3, 768, 738 
BRAZOS eee Ne cue ocr Nota sehe ert tc 6,827,550 42,539, 203 10,701,672 22,089,812 
CS eee ee einen) ee tae 441,027 2,387,940 6,263, 482 331, 156 
Colombiag stick cee he eee 1,000, 000 8,000, 000 900, 000 1,600,000 
STUER OES RRS Meroe eda tepectarron rotate ov ok onan aeey eae 432,108 1,805, 853 11,209, 235 668, 696 
Druguadye lrron cs ois Steak tA ee eRe 622,894 7,372,000 20,558, 124 307,924 
Menezuclas wer... rcetats ene ah: 167,708 2,278,000 113,489 512,086 
Asia— 
British ImGiabrns.2 sade oe eee ee 2,355,703 | 159,763,471 44,628,474 - 
EOPINIOSA a.ee Seicvace scores sist fol EO ee 333 80,3516 367 1,753,912 
Indo-Chinacee cna teen eee 97,772 1,813,839 9,131 2,848,380 
Daigo Wi) ace esate yon ee ae - - 4,307,493 - 
SS DAI Pe ba eras sone Moai e eect ERO 1,477,271 1,512,352 24,453 947,216 
Javavand Mac ur ai.ce kad once tee sar eee 247,342 3,755,672 1,291,677 98,211 
ODO AAAS. 1 tapos: Baceve he, SEC Site ORO ae 53, 887 1,664, 435 : , 208 1,339,473 
IP Hilippines smartest a ears oem ceo 319, 4217 1,282,381 111,670 2,491,245 
VEER Ce Ui ee, Ae RN Amnesties St eR gd 813, 994 4,972,178 - 864, 247 
Syriawne Webanons sa hvscs aiee cee 47,090 478,352 2,080,325 5,558 
Turkey in Europe and Asia..........3..... 510,965 5,315,329 11, 768, 109 = 
Africa— 
VAT BOTION Saeed he: SRRIS SERIA pee oes 168,111 893,188 5, 269,038 86,013 
TEU BN) COREE gs aS REN Ke eet a Ce Se 34,243 908,911 1,344, 287 11,403 
Hrench’ Meroeco! sce te ee eee 207,548 1,954,053 7,556,318 116,921 
Erench Sudan apytenes ae en eee ae 57,260 1,147,200 3,100,000 28,500 
BOQ el) Nig: a Ne eee a gee ORME fe ARS OES. | «eee ne 2,403 5,192,824 SPA hei hee 13, 76010 
Madacgascart.c: saris oh te oe eee 1,996 6,574, 5849 189,469 490,847 
INTE CT LG: senor tte pated See os ae 164,361 2,560, 118 2,127,038 27,424 
Southern Rhodesiaierwe a aden eee ee PW Oe 2,747,485 375, 892 1D, Doo 
MeErritory Ol-93 VW wAIriGat a octies seen 20,399 465,274 1,397,193 9,381 
Tanganyikan.s., eae eather ree 101 5,336, 412 2,281,405 5,120 
HUNTS Fea teat Seed se aie orc eee cee 102,932 542,878 2,931,041 23,814 
nioniofSouthvAtrieages- seen eee 836, 003 10,573, 8692 48 , 358, 3492 904, 9042 
Oceania— 
AUStT alia rie 2Nrc vow cae ORs eee eS 1,775,550 12,260,955 | 111,998,517 1,167,845 
News Z Galan... cts sheon sardele Cote hae 280,994 4,072,383 28,691, 788 513,416 


4Eixclusive of animals belonging to the 
7Horses and mules. *%EHxclusive of 
loSwine belonging to 


2Tn rural districts only. %Sheep and goats. 
6Foreign and cross-bred cattle and zebus. 
8Number registered for fiscal purposes. 


10On farms only. 
Army. ‘Incomplete data. 
animals belonging to the British Army. 
Europeans only. 111910. 


CHAPTER IX.—FORESTRY.* 


Section 1.—Physiography, Geology and Climate as Affecting 
the Forests. 


The Dominion of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage 
areas—the Pacific slope west of the Rocky mountains; the Great Plains Region 
_ draining into the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay; and the basin of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence, together with the Maritime Provinces. Each of these three 
regions supports a distinct type of forest growth. 


The Pacific Slope.—The Pacific slope is characterized by several systems 
of mountains running approximately parallel and extending from the southeast to 
the northwest. The Rocky mountains vary in elevation from 5,000 to 13,000 feet 
above sea-level, with numerous peaks extending well above 10,000 feet. Between 
this system and the Pacific are: the Columbian system, comprising the Selkirk, 
Monashee and Caribou mountains; the Interior Plateau system; the Cassiar and 
Yukon systems; the Pacific system comprising the Cascade, Coast and lesser ranges, 
terminating with the sunken Insular system whose upper elevations form Vancouver 
island, the Queen Charlotte group and other coast islands. The chief rivers follow 
the valleys between these ranges, breaking through in some cases along the shorter 
cross valleys from east to west. 

The Rocky mountains are formed chiefly of Paleozoic rocks, as are also the 
islands off the coast. The Coast range is almost entirely granitic and the Selkirks 
are Precambrian or Cambrian. The intervening ranges are of mixed formations, 
varying from rocks of sedimentary origin to granites. The best soil in British 
Columbia is concentrated in valley bottoms or alluvial deltas, and the purely agri- 
cultural area has been estimated at about 10 p.c. of the land area. 

The climate along the coast is mild and humid, with a mean annual temperature 
varying from 44° to 49° F. The precipitation is the heaviest in Canada, varying 
from 40 to 120 inches. The greater part of this precipitation falls during autumn 
and winter, only 30 p.c. falling during the growing season, to which fact is some- 
times ascribed the scarcity of deciduous-leaved forest growth, which requires more 
moisture during the growing season. In any case, coniferous tree growth in this 
region is the most luxuriant in Canada and the forests have the most rapid rate of 
growth, the largest individual trees and the heaviest stands of timber extending 
from sea-level up to elevations of 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The Interior Dry Belt of 
British Columbia has a low annual precipitation, varying from 10 to 20 inches. 
Extremes of temperature from 100° F. to —45° F. make this a region unfavourable 
to tree growth. The winds from the Pacific, which precipitate most of their moisture 
on the Coast and Cascade mountains, cross this interior plateau, leaving its southern 
part in a semi-arid state, and give up a large part of what moisture remains when 
they reach the Selkirk and Rocky mountains, forming what may be termed the 
Interior Wet Belt, centred in the Columbia valley. Here the precipitation averages 
over 30 and sometimes reaches 60 inches, taking the form of snow in higher alti- 
tudes. ‘Temperatures vary from 100° F. to —17° F. In the Rocky Mountain range 
itself the climate is more extreme and variable than to the westward. 


*Material in this chapter has been prepared in co-operation with Roland D. Craig, F.E., of the Forest 
Service of the Department of the Interior, by R. G. Lewis, B.Sc.F., Chief of the Forest Products Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch collects and compiles statistics relating to forest pro- 
duction and publishes four annual printed reports covering the lumber industry, the pulp and paper industry 
and the wood-using and paper-using industries of Canada. These printed reports are usually preceded by a 
number of preliminary mimeographed reports, one for each important industry or group of industries. 
For detailed list of publications see Chapter X XIX. 
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The Great Plains.—East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains Region, com- 
posed of a variety of topographical types. From the foothills of the Rockies, the - 
country slopes gradually eastward and northward. The prairie country extends 
from the International Boundary to the 55th parallel along the foothills, gradually 
tapering down toward the east to a point near the lake of the Woods. Of this area, 
105,000 square miles is now almost entirely treeless, with rich fertile soil, and is at 
present a purely agricultural or pastoral country. Whether its present treeless 
condition is due to climatic or other causes is problematical, but the presence of 
isolated patches of tree growth in situations well protected from fire, the ease with 
which these natural groves can be increased and new plantations established by 
artificial planting and protection from prairie fires, would seem to indicate that 
repeated burning accounts, at least in part, for its present treeless state. The 
underlying rocks are of the Cenozoic and Mesozoic eras. The climate of Alberta is 
extremely variable in winter, due to a warm, dry wind known as the Chinook, which 
blows from the south and southwest and extends its influence from the International 
Boundary to the Peace river and eastward to Regina in Saskatchewan. In summer 
the isotherms run almost due north and south in Alberta. Rainfall varies from 15 
to 20 inches. The temperature in Manitoba has an absolute recorded range of 
150°F., with a mean range of 71°. Saskatchewan and Alberta are more temperate, 
especially where they are affected by the Chinook. North of the treeless prairies 
is a region largely unexplored, covered at first by a comparatively light forest growth 
which toward the north and east gives way to the sub-Arctic ‘‘tundra’’—a region of 
muskeg and bare, glacier-worn rocks of the Laurentian and Precambrian types. 

These Laurentian rocks in Canada form the Archean or Canadian Shield, with 
a distinct type of topography. This rock formation covers a huge irregular triangle 
with its apex near the Thousand islands in the St. Lawrence, from which point one 
arm extends northwesterly to the mouth of the Mackenzie river and the other 
northeasterly down the &t. Lawrence valley to include the Labrador peninsula. 
This region has been reduced to a peneplainated condition by repeated glacial 
action which has worn down the high elevations and scoured out most of the soil 
except in isolated depressions. It is covered with innumerable lakes, muskeg or 
bog, and rivers. ‘The southern portion of the Shield is to a great extent agricultural 
land, actual or potential, much of which is still heavily forested. Toward the north 
tree growth becomes lighter and the climate as a rule becomes too severe for con- 
tinuous successful agriculture. till farther toward the north, tree growth ceases 
and the region merges into the same belt of sub-Arctic “tundra” already mentioned. 


The St. Lawrence Basin and the Atlantic Slope.—The basin of the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes contains a variety of topographical and geological types. 
The north shores of lake Superior and Georgian bay, the upper Ottawa River valley 
and the southern part of Labrador, are parts of the Laurentian Shield already 
described. Here the climate is tempered in part by the presence of the lakes and 
the gulf of St. Lawrence but is, nevertheless, severe and variable. To the south, 
soil and climate improve, and the southwestern peninsula of Ontario, the north shore 
of lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence valley are all essentially agricultural land. 
The rock here is of sedimentary origin, mostly of Paleozoic age. 

The Maritime Provinces, with a general slope towards the Atlantic, are auce 
in topography and geology. The climate resembles that of southern Ontario, being 
modified by the presence of the ocean. Precipitation is above 35 inches annually. 
This region supports a type of forest similar to that of the southern portion of the 
Archean Shield. 
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Section 2.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada favour the coniferous type 
of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces once supported a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the greater part of 
Canada’s forest are’ is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas fir and other 
coniferous soft woods. Three main groups of forest growth in Canada follow the main 
physiographic divisions already mentioned. These groups are the Cordilleran, the 
Great Plains and the Eastern forests. 


The Cordilleran Forests.—The Cordilleran Forest Region extends from the 
Pacific Coast to the eastern foothills of the Rocky mountains and may be subdivided 
into the Coast Belt, the Interior Dry Belt, the Interior Wet Belt and the Rocky 
Mountain Belt. The Coast Belt includes several distinct forest types, their character 
being determined by variations in climatic and topographic conditions, among which 
altitude and precipitation have the greatest effect on forest growth. In the southern 
portion of the belt Douglas fir and red cedar are the principal species at altitudes 
below 2,000 or 2,500 feet. With these are associated western hemlock, western 
white pine, Sitka spruce and the amabilis and lowland firs. ‘Toward the north and 
at higher altitudes, Douglas fir disappears and red cedar and hemlock are the impor- 
tant trees, with Sitka spruce, amabilis fir and yellow cedar as subsidiaries. On the ~ 
northern end of Vancouver island, the Queen Charlotte islands and the adjacent 
coast Sitka spruce and western hemlock form a lowland type. . 


In the Interior Dry Belt, ponderosa or western yellow pine predominates at low: 
altitudes bordering on the grass lands. With rising altitude Douglas fir gradually 
increases in importance until it predominates at elevations up to 3,500 and 4,500 
feet. Western larch covers a limited area usually between the true yellow pine and 
Douglas fir types. At the northern latitudinal and upper altitudinal limits of the 
Douglas fir type, an Engelmann spruce type develops, which merges into a spruce- 
alpine fir type at still higher altitudes. LLodgepole pine has taken the place of 
Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce and, in some cases, yellow pine on burned-over areas 
and has become, to a considerable extent, established as a distinct type. 


Forest types similar to those of the coast have developed in the Interior Wet 
Belt. In the southern portion of this belt, red cedar predominates in the wetter 
situations, mixed with Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white pine, hemlock, western 
larch, alpine fir, lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches and lower valley 
slopes, hemlock and cedar are the important species. Engelmann spruce replaces 
hemlock at higher elevations, cedar gradually disappears and the spruce-alpine fir 
type stretches up to timber line. To the north, Engelmann spruce and alpine fir 
are more prominent and the other species are gradually eliminated. 


The Rocky Mountain Belt includes portions of the Dry Belt types to the south 
and those of the Interior Wet Belt further north. Otherwise the typical forest 
of the Rocky mountains is made up of Engelmann spruce and some white spruce, 
with an increasing proportion of alpine fir as the altitude increases. This type has 
suffered so severely from fire, especially on the dry eastern slopes, that lodgepole 
pine has established itself permanently in some cases and temporarily in others on 
burned-over areas. 


In the Sub-Arctic Belt, comprising the Yukon plateau and that part of the 
Rocky Mountain system north of 58°, the general elevation is over 4,000 feet, the 
climate is severe, the growing season short and precipitation scant. As a result, 
tree growth is slow and confined to favourable sites in valleys. The timber is small 
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and of poor quality. It is, however, of great local value in the mining industry and 
to trappers. ‘The principal type is the spruce-alpine fir, with lodgepole pine on 
poorer sites, and poplar and willow on richer soils on burned-over areas. 


Most of the commercially important species of the Cordilleran Region are 
confined to British Columbia. The spruce-fir-lodgepole pine type of the northern 
interior extends across the Rockies into the foothills of Alberta. Certain species, 
such as Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, alpine fir and lodgepole pine, are also found 
in western Alberta, but in few cases do they extend any great distance eastward. 


The Forests of the Great Plains.—The Great Plains Region may be divided 
into the Prairie, Semi-Prairie, Northern Forest and Sub-Arctic Belts. There are no 
great variations in altitude in the region, and latitude and soil conditions, especially 
drainage, determine the distribution of forest types. The Prairie Belt in southern 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba extends north from the International Boundary 
for 200 to 400 miles. Patches of tree growth in protected situations are made up 
chiefly of aspen poplar, with some white spruce and jack pine. North of the prairies 
there is a transition belt in which a large proportion of the area is covered with 
poplar interspersed with open grasslands. ‘The soil in this belt is for the most part 
of agricultural value and the timber of little commercial value except for local 
consumption. North of this agricultural and pastoral area is the great Northern 
Forest Belt, from 300 to 400 miles wide, which extends from Alaska to Labrador, 
covering the greater part of the Laurentian Shield as far as the limits of commercial 
tree growth. Originally, white spruce predominated over this entire belt and it still 
forms the most important type commercially, although it has suffered severely 
through forest fires. In the East, balsam fir is an important associate, and the 
spruce-balsam fir type makes up most of the pulpwood resources of Eastern Canada. 
The black spruce type, frequently associated with eastern larch (tamarack), occupies 
poorly-drained areas within this belt. Large areas in this belt have been burned 
over and the spruce and balsam replaced, at least temporarily, by aspen and white 
birch on the heavier soils, and by jack pine on the sandy sites. Jack pine, aspen and 
balsam poplar reach a higher development along the Peace river in northern Alberta 
than they do elsewhere in America. Along its northern margin this belt merges into 
the sub-Arctic “tundra”, with tree gowth confined to narrow strips along waterways. 
Vigorous tree growth and fairly large timber are found along these shallow valleys as 
far north as 67°, indicating that soil conditions, especially drainage, are more impor- 
tant than climate in defining the limits of tree growth. To the northward, balsam 
fir disappears early from the forest growth, followed by balsam poplar, jack pine, 
aspen and paper birch, leaving white spruce, black spruce, tamarack or larch, and 
willow to define the northern limit of tree growth. This may be roughly indicated 
by a line drawn from the mouth of the Mackenzie river on the Arctic ocean to the 
mouth of the Churchill river on Hudson bay and across the Labrador peninsula at 
about 58° N. latitude. 


The Eastern Forests.—In southeastern Canada a number of belts of forest 
growth with distinctive characteristics are recognized. The hardwood belts include 
the Carolinian Zone, confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western part 
of lake Ontario. This is important only as forming the northern fringe of a type 
which covers a large area in the central Eastern United States, and includes a 
number of species such as tulip, sassafras, etc., not found elsewhere in Canada. 
North of this zone, still in the purely agricultural and pastoral area, the original 
forests were of the commercially important hardwoods, such as maple, elm _ bass- 
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wood, oak, yellow birch, hickory and beech, with patches of pine, hemlock and 
other conifers on the lighter soils. This area has been largely cleared and devoted 
to agriculture, and the original forest type is to be seen only on farmers’ woodlots. 


Since the beginning of the lumbering industry in Canada, the region north 
of this belt, extending, roughly speaking, to the height of land between the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson Bay waters, has been the centre of the most extensive exploi- 
tation, and still occupies that position as far as Eastern Canada is concerned. ‘The 
forest types which still exist in this region vary considerably, owing to soil and other 
conditions, but, generally speaking, white pine occupies the better situations on the 
lighter soils and reaches its highest development in this belt. With it is frequently 
associated the red or Norway pine. On heavier soils, spruce, hemlock and the 
tolerant hardwoods also form an important part of the stand. Cedar, tamarack 
and black spruce form typical stands in poorly drained situations. Hardwood 
ridges, carrying chiefly maple and yellow birch, occur in the southern part of this 
belt. These, with hemlock, extend north to a line running approximately from the 
northeast corner of lake Superior to the mouth of the Saguenay river. The extensive 
lumbering operations of the past century, together with repeated forest fires, have 
greatly modified these original types. The exclusive cutting of white and red pine, 
practised until recently, has resulted in the displacement of these species by spruce, 
balsam fir, jack pine and the hardwoods, the spruce-balsam fir pulpwood areas being 
the most valuable type remaining. Jack pine has come in extensively on burned- 
over areas on lighter soils and in some cases has taken permanent possession of such 
sites. On account of its value for railway ties and pulpwood and the ease with which 
it can be grown it is not at all an undesirable species to perpetuate. Aspen and 
paper birch are also rapidly becoming established as temporary types. Along its 
northern border, this mixed hardwood and softwood type merges into the northern 
forest belt already described, with the disappearance of first the hemlock and the 
tolerant hardwoods and then the white and red pines. 


The Acadian Belt covers the Maritime Provinces and the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in Quebec. The forest is similar to that of the New England States, 
being characterized by red spruce. With this are found varying proportions of 
white spruce and balsam fir. In the mixed softwood and hardwood type, which 
also occurs in this belt, white pine and hemlock occur, with yellow birch, maple 
and beech representing the commercial hardwoods. Cedar is fairly abundant in 
the western portion of this region. Burned-over areas in the Acadian Belt are 
chiefly occupied by aspen and white birch as temporary species. 


Section 3.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 125 species or distinct varieties of trees. 
Only 33 of these are conifers commonly known as ‘‘softwoods’’, but they comprise 
over 80 p.c. of the standing timber and 70 p.c. of the wood utilized for all purposes. 
While the number of deciduous-leaved or ‘‘hardwood’’ species is large, only about 
a dozen are of a commercial importance comparable with twice the number of coni- 
fers. The principal use for the hardwoods is for fuel, though increasing amounts 
are being manufactured into lumber, railway ties and veneers. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the more important species of Canadian forest trees was given on pp. 282-285 
of the 1924 Year Book. 
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Section 4.—Forest Resources. 


Areas.—The total land area of Canada, revised according to the Labrador 
Boundary Award of 1927 and the latest surveys, is estimated at 3,466,793 square 
miles, of which 564,000 square miles is considered as being suitable for agricultural 
or pastoral purposes. According to the Census of 1931 about 255,094 square miles 
of this agricultural land was occupied and about 133,220 square miles was improved. 

The total area covered by existing forests has been estimated at 1,153,000 
square miles, including 26,652 square miles of occupied agricultural land still forested. 
Most of this will no doubt be left under forest cover in the form of farmers’ woodlots. 
There is also a considerable area of forest land which is of agricultural value and 
will eventually be cleared but it is estimated that 1,100,000 square miles is 
essentially forest land which can best be utilised for forest production (See Table 8, 
p. 41). 

The accessible and productive forest area is estimated to be 791,670 square 
miles of which 378,945 square miles carries timber of merchantable size and on 
412,725 square miles there is young growth which if protected from fire will event- 
ually produce merchantable timber. ‘The remaining area of 361,330 square miles 
carries forests of value either because of their influence on water control, climatic 
conditions, game conservation, or by reason of their attraction to tourists and their 
value as a source of wood for local use. On account of their geographical location 
or because of unfavourable growth conditions these forests at present are considered 
as non-productive from a commercial viewpoint. 

As a result of the constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting 
profitable exploitation, such as the extension of settlement and transportation 
facilities, the increasing world scarcity of forest products, and the ever increasing 
demand for these products, due to the development of industry, the discovery of new 
uses for wood, and the improvements in the methods, equipment and machinery 
used in logging and manufacturing forest products, most of this inaccessible timber 
will eventually become commercially exploitable. It is estimated that of the 
accessible forest area 481,790 square miles is producing softwood or coniferous 
timber, 213,590 square miles, mixed softwoods and hardwoods and 96,290 square 
miles, hardwood or broad-leaved species. 

In Canada as a whole about 8-4 p.c. of the total forest area has been per- 
manently dedicated to forest production. Previous to the transfer of the natural 
resources to the western provinces in 1930, some 33,023 square miles of this reserved 
area comprised national forests but these have now in large part become provincial 
forests. The distribution of provincial forests, provincial parks and national parks 
among the various provinces is shown in the following statement. 

FOREST RESERVES AND PARKS IN CANADA, 1934. 


Provincial 
Province. Forest Provincial | National 
Reserves. Parks. Parks. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
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1Not including the Wood Buffalo Park, partly in Alberta and partly inthe Northwest Territories, 
and the Tar Sands Reserve. These areas are not administered as National Parks. 
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Of the total forest area, less than 10 p.c. has been permanently alienated, being 
owned in fee simple by private individuals or corporations. The Crown still holds 
title to 13-2 p.c. of the area but has alienated the right to cut timber thereon under 
lease or licence. So far 77-2 p.c. has not been alienated in any way. It may be 
said that 90-4 p.c. df Canada’s forest area is still owned by the Crown in the right 
either of the Dominion or the provinces and, subject only to certain temporary 
privileges granted to limit-holders, may at any time be placed under forest manage- 
ment and dedicated to forest production. 


Volume of Standing Timber.—In 1932 the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 266,844 million cubic feet, of which 216,236 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 50,608 million cubic feet of broad- 
leaved species. 


During the years 1926-30, which were typical of pre-depression conditions, the 
average annual depletion due to use was approximately 2,000 million cubic feet of 
conifers and 970 million cubic feet of hardwoods. The average annual loss from fire 
was estimated at 185 million cubic feet of conifers and 45 million cubic feet of hard- 
woods. Though no widespread epidemics of insects or fungous diseases have 
occurred in recent years, local infestations which cause considerable loss develop 
practically every year. In Nova Scotia, in 1931, the balsam suffered severely from 
“gout’’ induced, it is believed, by minute sucking insects of the genus Dreyfusia, 
previously undescribed. In the Gaspé peninsula the spruce saw-fly became a serious 
menace. In the absence as yet of any basic data on which to estimate the annual 
depletion from these causes, it may be taken as 700 million cubic feet. The total 
annual depletion during the five-year period was therefore estimated to have been 
about 3,900 million cubic feet. To what extent this loss has been replaced by 
growth increment is not known but, considering the preponderance of the younger 
age classes in the reproduction, it is believed there has been a considerable net 
depletion in the merchantable age classes. 


Another real difficulty is the division of the existing stand into merchantable 
timber and that which is inaccéssible or unprofitable, since merchantability depends 
not only on the location but on the density of the stand, the demands of the market 
for certain species or qualities of product, and the regulations as to cutting. Light 
stands covering large areas may in the aggregate carry very large amounts of timber 
and still not be exploitable at a profit. For some species, such as aspen and white 
birch, which comprise three-quarters of the hardwoods, there is very little demand, 
and therefore these cannot properly be classed as merchantable, though accessible 
as far as location is concerned. 


In June, 1929, a conference of the Dominion and provincial forest authorities 
was held in Ottawa and it was decided to undertake a national inventory of the 
forest resources of Canada, each authority conducting the necessary stock-taking 
surveys on the land under its jurisdiction. In connection with the inventory 
definite data are being secured regarding the depletion due to use, fire, insect damage, 
etc., and the increment accruing. Five years was set as an objective for the com- 
pletion of an inventory of at least the more accessible parts of the area but, though 
considerable progress has been made, the disturbed financial conditions have re- 
tarded the work in practically every province. The Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior acts as a clearing house for the national inventory, and in 
addition to collecting and compiling the data furnished by the provincial authorities 
has conducted the inventorial work in the Prairie Provinces and New Brunswick. 
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The Dominion Service is also carrying on extensive surveys to determine the incre- 
ment taking place in the forests and conducting more intensive silvicultural re- 
search at forest experiment stations located in eeteslee Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec 
and New Brunswick. 

Under present conditions it. is doubtful whether more than 135,000 million 
cubic feet of conifers and 30,000 million cubic feet of hardwoods can be considered 
as accessible. 


1.—Estimate of Total Accessible Stand of Timber in Canada, by Regions and Classes, 
with Estimate of Grand Total Stand, 1938. 


Conifers. Broad-leaved. Totals. 
a See! Total 
Squi- qui- Equi- 
Region Hie Small | valent a. eee valent erg Small valent 
terial. Material. ae terial.| terial nis terial. Material. se 
Standing , ‘| Standing Standing 
Timber, Timber. Timber. 
million 1,000 || million 1,000 = ||million}. 1,000 
feet 1,000 cubic feet | 1,000 cubic feet 1,000 cubic 
b.m. | cords. feet. b.m. | cords. feet. b.m. | cords. feet. 
Eastern Provinces..... 90,315] 560,570)85,365, 6751124, 925)167.410)21,360,335/115,240| 727,980)106, 726,000 
Prairie Provinces..... 11,995]  63,513)10, 057,926!) 8,250} 75,239) 8,954,455]) 20,245) 138,752] 19,012,381 


British Columbia..... 154,610} 52,000)/39,943,590} 500 930} 197,850/155,110) 52,930) 40,141,440 


SS SS ee 


Stam hi. vcs 256,920) 676, 083|135,367,191)/33, 675) 243, 579/30, 512, 640)290,595) 919, 662)165,879, 821 


Totals, Inaccessible 
Stands. .22 es 145,034 418, 029/80, 868,939) 11, 826/184, 247/20, 095, 549/157, 760| 602,276)109, 964,498 


Grand Totals. . 402,854 1, 094, 112) 216,236,130)/45 , 501) 427, 826) 50, 608, 189 pigilaatah 1,521, 938/266, 844,319 


Section 5.—Forest Administration. 


Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences 
to cut, rather than to sell timber land outright. Under this system the State retains - 
the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the Governments so that the public may share in any increase in 
stumpage values or, as has happened, reductions may be made in the rates if con- 
ditions demand them. 

The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island all the forest land has been alienated 
and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 76 p.c. of the 
forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceeding 1,000 
acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in holdings 
exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately-owned forest land in the other 
provinces is as follows: Quebec, 7 p.c.; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 11-3 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan, 10-4 p.c.; Alberta, 15-7 p.c. and British Columbia, 13 p.c. 

Until 1930 the Dominion Government administered the Crown lands, including 
timber lands, in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, in the Rail- 
way Belt and Peace River Block of British Columbia, and in Yukon and the North- 
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west Territories, but the forests as well as the other natural resources in the western 
provinces have now been transferred to provincial control. In all cases timber 
lands are now administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions 
are explored their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Absolute 
forest land is usually set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing 
of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned 
in every province in Canada. The ownership of forests by towns and communities, 
so common in Europe, is now beginning in Canada. Efforts are being made, espec- 
ially in Quebee and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of 
forests on this basis. 


Timber Lands under Dominion Control.—The National Parks of Canada 
Branch of the Department of the Interior administers the Dominion parks, now 
embracing about 29,363 square miles. These are primarily national playgrounds 
and game preserves, the timber being practically withdrawn from commercial use. 
The Dominion Lands Administration of the Department of the Interior administers 
and protects forest land lying north of the provincial areas. The Department of 
Indian Affairs administers, in trust for the Indians, all timbered areas within their 
reservations. The Board of Railway Commissioners has charge of fire protection 
along practically all the railway lines in Canada. 


Forest Administration in the Prairie Provinces.—Upon the transfer of the 
natural resources in 19380, each province took steps toward the creation of an adequate 
forest service with a Provincial Forester in charge. In Manitoba the service is under 
the Department of Mines and Natural Resources and in its forest regulations, framed 
under the Manitoba Forest Act, the former Dominion Forest Reserves and Crown 
Timber Regulations are very largely incorporated. In Saskatchewan and Alberta 
a closely similar policy is being followed. In every case the central object of policy 
is to safeguard the regeneration of valuable species in the natural forest types. The 
national forests in these provinces have practically all been retained as provincial 
forests and some additional reserves have been established, making a total area of 
32,458 square miles. Approximately 27,335 square miles of forest lands in the 
Prairie Provinces are privately owned. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. All unaliena- 
ted lands in the province which are found to be better suited to forest than to agri- 
cultural production are dedicated to forest production, and all timber lands carrying 
over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from disposal until examined by 
the Forest Branch. During the last few years 15,964 square miles have been set 
aside permanently for forest purposes. The present practice is to sell cutting rights 
for a stated period by public competition but licences to cut, which are renewable 
annually in perpetuity, have been granted for a large proportion of the accessible 
timber. The royalties are adjusted periodically on the basis of prevailing industrial 
conditions. About 18,150 square miles of timber land are privately owned. 


Ontario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario under the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, which is subdivided into two divisions each under a 
Deputy Minister. The Lands and Forests Division controls timber sales and the 
Forestry Division has charge of reforestation, protection, air service, forest surveys 
and investigations. The Forestry Board, consisting of representatives of forest 
industries, the University of Toronto Faculty of Forestry and the Deputy Minister 
of Forestry, acts in an advisory capacity. 
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In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination, 
with conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of debris, 
etc. Much of the merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted 
in the past and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by 
individual agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. Manu- 
facture in Canada was made a condition in the disposal of all softwood saw timber 
in 1897, of all pulpwood in 1900 and of all hardwood in 1924. In some individual 
pulpwood agreements the licensee must undertake not only to erect a pulp-mill 
but also a paper-mill within the province, the type of mill being stipulated in the 
agreement. In this province about 7,972 square miles of forest land have been 
disposed of outright. Provincial forest reserves cover 19,607 square miles. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec. Its powers include classification of land, disposal 
of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Since 1924 forest protection has 
been under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. Licences are 
granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject 
to changes in royalty by the Government at any time. Grants of land in fee simple, 
made in some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible for the 
private ownership of about 34,173 square miles of forest land. An area of 28,960 
square miles has been reserved for forestry purposes. 


New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, and a special Forestry Advisory Commission are the forest authority in 
New Brunswick. The Forestry Advisory Commission, consisting of the Minister 
of Lands and Mines, the Deputy Minister, the Chief Forester, a lumberman repre- 
senting the licensees of Crown lands, and one representing the private timberland 
owners, is appointed to advise on matters of policy. At present timber lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several grants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple about 10,675 square miles of forest land. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land, amounting 
to 12,000 square miles, has passed into private ownership, but the system of disposal 
of timber by licences to cut is now being followed. What remains vested in the 
Crown is administered by the Chief Forester under the Minister of Lands and 
Forests. Under the Minister, the Chief Forester has charge of forest protection, 
surveying and scaling throughout the province. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands 
in Canada. Except for the forests of the National Parks and the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon, which remain under Dominion control, the administration of 
forest lands is now the function of the individual provinces. Up to the end of the 
fire season of 1930, the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior was responsi- 
ble for fire protection in the prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, and the Railway Belt of British Columbia. However, by reason of the 
transfer of natural resources from Dominion to provincial control, their administra- 
tion is now a matter of provincial concern. 
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Each of the Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, 
maintains a fire protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for 
the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being in part distributed or covered by 
special taxes on timber lands. In each province, with the exception just mentioned, 
provincial legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate 
purposes, and provides for closed seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting 
development in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organization of a 
number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber limits. 
These associations have their own staffs which co-operate with those of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners and the Provincial Government. The latter contributes 
money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within 
the area of the associations’ activities. 

In the matter of forest fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction in Canada. Certain officers of the various 
forest authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. These officers co-operate with the railway fire-ranging staffs employed 
by the various railway companies, the compulsory control of all lines coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Board being one of the requirements of the Dominion Railway 
Act. 

The most important single development of late years in forest fire protection 
has been the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient forest 
fires. Where lakes are numerous, flying boats can be used for detection and for the 
transportation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. Specially 
developed aircraft equipped with wireless are employed on forest fire-protection 
operations; these enable the observer to report the location of a fire as soon as it 
has been detected. Aircraft are now being used extensively for exploring remote 
areas and mapping forest lands by means of aerial photography. Waste lands and 
the various forest types can be mapped more accurately and more economically 
by this means than by ground surveys. As a general rule aircraft are used in the 
more remote districts, while lookout towers, connected by telephone lines or equipped 
with wireless, are established in the more settled and more travelled forest areas. 
While these agencies have to a large extent supplanted the old canoe, horseback and 
foot patrol for detection of fires, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at 
strategic points will always be necessary for the fighting of larger fires and the 
maintenance of systems of communication and transportation, and of fire lanes and 
fire guards in the forest. 


The most important improvement in forest fire-fighting equipment has been 
the portable gasolene pump. These pumps, which each weigh from 45 to a little 
over 100 pounds, can be carried to a fire by canoe, motor boat, automobile, 
aircraft, pack saddle or back pack. They can deliver efficient water pressure as far 
as seven thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in relays, at a much 
greater distance. Smaller hand pumps are also used effectively in many cases. 


In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has tended 
to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of closed seasons for brush burning, 
and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 
- F . A . 
in the forest during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as preventive 
measures. 
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Since its beginning in 1900, the Canadian Foresury Association has played an 
important part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By 
means of its attractive magazine, which has a circulation of over 16,000, railway 
lecture cars and motor trucks provided with motion picture equipment, and by 
co-operation with radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches 
a large proportion of the population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made 
through the schools, by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means 
_ to educate the younger generation as to the value of the forests, the devastation 
caused by fire and the means of preventing such destruction. 


Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer 
lecturers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The various governmental forest authorities also carry on forest conservation 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. 


Another interesting development in forest protection has been the establishment 
of special meteorological stations for the study of the effects of weather conditions 
on the fire hazard, and the broadcasting of special forecasts of hazardous fire weather. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry. 


Up to the present, the practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in 
the administration and protection of existing forest areas. About 35 square miles is 
now being planted out annually, largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, 
shelter belts, and reclamation work, while several commercial reforestation projects 
have been carried on by paper companies and by the Ontario Government on 
denuded Crown lands. The great forestry problem in Canada, however, is the 
management of Crown forests, first under provisional and later more intensive 
working plans, so as to ensure a sustained yield. To this end, forest research 
activities are now assuming great importance. Silvicultural investigations are 
receiving marked attention both from the Dominion services and some of the pro- 
vincial services. 

About 250 technical foresters find employment either under the Dominion and 
provincial forest services or with paper and lumber companies. In addition to 
administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the estimation 
of timber stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth and repro- 
duction conditions and factors. They also direct any planting or nursery work and 
direct the regulation of commercial logging operations along forestry lines. 


The Research Division of the Dominion Forest Service has established per- 
manent forest experiment stations at Petawawa, Ontario, and at Lake Edward, 
near Grand’ Meére, in Quebec, and carries on similar experimental work at other 
points throughout Canada. A considerable amount of this work is done in co- 
operation with provincial forest services and with pulp and lumber companies. 


The Forest Service of the Department of the Interior is now conducting a 
National Forest Inventory in co-operation with the various Provincial Governments 
(see p. 318). An important feature is that the Forest Service is carrying on special 
rate-of-growth surveys in each province to determine the nature and extent of the 
natural reproduction and the annual increment now being secured under varying 
conditions of site and type, following cutting or forest fires. The valuable silvical 
data thus obtained will provide a sound basis for future forest policies. 
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Another important phase of forest research is found in the work of the Dominion 
Forest Products Laboratories in determining the best methods of forest utilization, 
that is, the converting of standing timber into saleable commodities with a minimum 
of waste. These laboratories, established by the Dominion Forest Service at 
Ottawa and in connection with the University of British Columbia at Vancouver, 
carry on investigatory work in forest products, covering the strength, durability and 
other mechanical, physical and chemical qualities of Canadian woods, methcds of 
seasoning, preservation from decay, and chemical utilization in wood distillation and 
other industries. A special pulp and paper division of the laboratories is located in 
Montreal, the recognized business centre of the industry, in the Cellulose Institute 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. The division is in close co-operation 
in this connection with the Association and with McGill University. Much credit 
is due to the forestry departments of some of the pulp companies for pioneering 
work in forest research. 


Education in forestry and allied subjects and opportunities for research are 
offered by four Canadian universities and by other agencies. The University of 
Toronto, the University of New Brunswick and the University of British Columbia, 
provide four-year courses leading to a professional degree. The School of Forestry 
and Surveying in connection with Laval University at Quebec provides, in the 
French language, a combined course of four years duration leading to diplomas 
in both sciences. The Government of Quebec has established a school in paper- 
making at Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; several agricultural 
colleges provide short courses in farm forestry and a school for forest rangers has 
been established at Berthierville by the Quebec Forest Service. 


The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Department of Agriculture 
maintains two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at 
Sutherland, near Saskatoon. Over 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to 
farmers and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and wind- 
breaks. If certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided 
free except for transportation charges. A total of over 125,000,000 trees has been 
distributed. 


The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions and dis- 
tributes to woodlot owners at least 7,000,000 trees annually from its five nurseries. 
As many more are being provided for the creation of county forests, demonstration 
forests and plantations on denuded Crown lands. ‘To encourage the establishment 
of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the Provincial Government 
undertakes to plant, free of charge, any area purchased by the municipality for this 
purpose. The Government also assists counties that purchase areas of not less 
than 1,000 acres of land for forest purposes. As a result of these inducements there 
are at present, scattered throughout the province, 50 communal forests (owned by 
municipalities) and eight of the Jarger county forests. Farm land used for forestry 
purposes, while so used, is exempt from taxation up to 10 p.c. of the total farm area 
but not exceeding a total of 20 acres. 


In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a location for the forest ranger school. It provides 
trees for sale and distribution in the province, comprising seedJings and transplants 
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for forest planting and larger trees for ornamental purposes. ‘The capacity of 
the nursery is about 10,000,000 trees. Provision is made by legislation for the 
creation of communal forests and there are now 76 of these, covering 594,059 acres. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization.* 


Historical.—The forest has always played a large part in the life of the pioneer 
in Eastern Canada, providing him with building material and fuel but opposing his 
agricultural efforts. The material removed in clearing the first fields was usually 
more than sufficient for his needs, and in many cases what would now be considered 
valuable timber was burned by the early settler. Local trade in lumber began in 
New France shortly after 1650. The first attempts at forest conservation took the 
form of setting aside areas of timber for the use of the navy, and the first exports 
were of shipbuilding material and spars. Sawmills were established along the St. 
Lawrence before the close of the seventeenth century. While there was no recorded 
transatlantic trade in forest products other than naval supplies, shipments of lumber 
and staves were made to the French West Indies during the French régime. Ship- 
building became an important local industry and gave rise to considerable forest 
exploitation. 

Transatlantic trade began to develop after the Conquest, stimulated by bounties 
and tariff privileges granted with the object of reducing England’s dependence on 
Baltic supplies, especially in connection with naval material. This trade, however, 
did not develop satisfactorily until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
Napoleon succeeded in interfering seriously with British imports of wood from 
the Baltic. The export of timber from Canada increased enormously, and the 
square-timber trade in white pine and oak spread from the St. Lawrence and Riche- 
lieu valleys to lake Champlain and Upper Canada, especially the Ottawa valley. 
This trade reached its height in the ’60’s and has steadily declined since that time. 

Sawmilling on a large scale foJowed the square-timber trade and the estab- 
lishment of small custom mills followed in the wake of the settler. The building 
of wooden ships in the St. Lawrence valley and the Maritime Provinces developed 
hand in hand with the lumber industry, providing a local demand for timber and a 
means of exporting it overseas. The British preferences were reduced and finally 
abolished about 1860. 

The export trade in sawn lumber to the United States developed from 1820 to 
1830 and gradually replaced the more wasteful overseas square-timber trade, but 
it was not until after Confederation that the export of sawn lumber by sea exceeded 
that of square timber. 

Encouraged by the free entry of raw materials into the United States, an 
important trade developed, especially in Ontario, in the exportation of sawlogs 
to be sawn into lumber in United States mills. The Provincial Government pro- 
hibited the exportation of this material, when cut on Crown lands, about 1900 and 
effectively checked this economic loss. Similar legislation has since been passed 
by the Dominion and the other Provincial Governments and has been extended to 
pulpwood and other raw or unmanufactured forest products. 

The lumber industry which began in Quebec and New Brunswick and extended 
into Upper Canada has since moved gradually through southern Ontario, along the 
upper Ottawa and its tributaries, around Georgian bay into northern Ontario and 
through the Lake of the Woods and Rainy River districts. It is still an important 


*An article on ‘““The History of the Canadian Lumber Trade’, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., appears at 
pp. 318-323 of the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book. 
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industry in these regions. Lumbering to the north of the prairies, where the timber 
was never particularly large nor abundant, has progressed with the settlement of 
the district but the production does not usually exceed the local demand. In 1908 
British Columbia provided less than a fifth of Canada’s lumber production but in 
1932 this proportion had increased to more than fifty per cent, showing the westward 
movement of the centre of production. British Columbia has added several new 
tree species to the lumber market and at. present possesses the heaviest stands and 
the largest individual trees in Canada. 

Remarkable developments in the manufacture of pulp and paper early in the 
twentieth century led to a remarkable increase of forest exploitation in Eastern 
Canada, giving rise to an industry which surpassed the manufacture of lumber and 
is to-day the most important manufacturing industry in Canada and the source of 
the greatest single item in our exports next to wheat. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences in forest conditions throughout Canada give rise to differences in 
logging methods. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. ‘The trees are felled and the logs hauled to the nearest 
stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. The presence of 
connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most cases to float the 
logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. 
The logging industry east of the Rocky mountains is therefore almost entirely 
seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations and 
improvement companies, financed by the logging operators, build river improve- 
ments to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, the logs being finally sorted and 
delivered to their respective owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging 
methods. Logs are assembled by cable systems operated by donkey engines and 
are transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways but in some 
cases by motor trucks. These operations are more or less independent of frost, 
snow or freshet and are carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 

In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub-con- 
tractors and jobbers. In the better-settled parts of the country a considerable 
quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products 
have a market value, but sawlogs, being as a rule the property of the mill-owner, 
are not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia 
logging is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit-holders, who 
cut and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit-holders 
but buy their entire supplies of raw material from logging concerns. 

In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, 
moss and tanbark, which all go to swell the. total. 
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Table 2 gives the total value of the products of woods operations in Canada for 


the years 1928 to 1932 inclusive. 


The exports and imports of forest products in the 


fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-34 are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the chapter on 


External Trade. 


2.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1928-32.1 


Product. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

TGS ONG DOS n fac anos. ce< 76,481,481 79,278,543 75,563,041 32,889, 204 18,029,759 
PUD WOON AEA a ebsites ce ees 74,848,077 76, 120,063 67,529, 612 44, 237,948 36, 750,910 
BST OW OU ce oct Ne Nee eee seco asia 41,164,270 41,764, 507 43, 786,064 51,978,243 30,627,632 
Hewn railway ties............. 5,871, 724 5,730,423 5,038, 899 4,144,169 1,353, 664 
DUUAES timber eae hie lanl. oes: Sere ean Eee 4,179,077 2,945,748 151,114 99,403 
nag (saa LY MR One ae ae 4,934,371 6,677,559 6,733,259 3,057,546 1,411, 209 
Round mining timber.......... 998, 146 1,028, 126 885,343 958, 681 809, 700 
BVONCS VOR... Cra acae Neleisio oie 1,506,050 1,674,489 1,585,985 1,388,074 990, 568 
Wood for distillation........... 476,726 455,957 335,330 266,080 251,281 
PENCE CANS: ck Fetes theres 5. ‘ 463,469 . 477,569 624,968 454,205 253,077 
Miscellaneous products......... 2,484,348 2,183,816 1,825,245 1, 603 , 666 1,529,049 

PEOGAISE acre is ascii 219,570,129 | 206,853,494 | 141,123,930 92,106, 252 


212,950, 799 


1The value of woods operations for 1933, made available at the time of going to press, is $93,773,143. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1932 involved 
the investment of $95,000,000 in logging equipment, gave employment for a part 
of the year equivalent to 60,000 man-years, and distributed over $43,200,000 in 
wages and salaries. In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain 
converting factors have been used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet 
the quantity of standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit 
of the material in question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. By the use 
of these factors it has been estimated that the total drain on our forest resources in 
1932, due to consumption for use, amounted to 1,882,228,308 cubic feet. To this 
total must be added the volume of material destroyed by fire, insects and fungi, 
which would bring the average annual depletion for the period 1928-32 to approx- 
imately 3,815,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber. Table 3 gives the reported or 
estimated quantities of wood cut, by chief products, together with the respective 
converting factor, the equivalent in standing timber and the estimated value in 
each case for 1931 and 1932. Table 4 shows the extent of the drain on our forest 
resources in 1931 and 1932, by provinces. 


3.— Quantities ef Wood Cut in Woods Operations in Canada, Equivalents in Stand- 
ing Timber and Total Values, by Chief Products, 1931 and 1932. 


Quantity Equivalent 
Product. Reported Converting Volume in Total 
or Factor. Standing Value 
Estimated. Timber. 
cubic feet. $ 
1931. 

MormHNd DOligs. seas cciaeaes aan M ft. b.m. 2,674,817 219 585, 784,923 32,889, 204 
UM WOOL anaes Raccoon oo eee cords 5,046,291 117 590,416,047 51,973,243 
PIBOWOOM! mt imintah ts ES cee oes cca i 10, 253, 700 95 974,101,500 44,237,948 
PACMOWIGS. «eee S cei. hes co.aies * number 6, 593, 232 12 79,118,784 4,144,169 
Bauaretimberkset:. oes ...ocet a. M ft. b.m 2,369 219 518,811 151,114 
UGS ie edt ae Set BO ae onttel clea tae number 675, 008 13 8,775, 104 3,057,546 
Round mining timber.............. cubic ft. 4,746,441 1-3 6,170,373 958, 681 
Rosie we eas alee. alls eesti dids number 14,274,059 2 28,548,118 1,388,074 
Wood for distillation................ cords 31,302 123 3,850, 146 266,080 
BICHOS Tasee eee ema Sie et number 5,312,959 3 10,625,918 454,205 
Miscellaneous products.............. cords 155,846 117 18, 233, 982 1,603 , 666 
Totals, BST re gtk es. = E 25 306, 143, 706 141, 123, 930 
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3.—Quantities of Wood Cut in Woods Operations in Canada, Equivalents in Stand- 
ing Timber and Total Values, by Chief Products, 1931 and 1932—concluded. 
Quantity Equivalent 
Product. Reported | Converting Volume in Total 
or Factor. Standing Value. 
Estimated. Timber. 
cubic feet. $ 

1932. 
Hogsand bolts sacra sateen Mft.b.m. 2,165, 781 219 474,306,039 18,029,759 
PUD WOO aches ut Br ee cords 4,222,224 117 494, 000, 208 36,750,910 
EG wWOOG ic. tepice cis cee rate tered oe 8,459,322 95 803, 635,590 30, 627, 632 
lew ties. «05 bee ens ean number 2,522,647 12 30,271, 764 1,353, 664 
SCUArS lM DET Mee. wee ate eente Mit. b.m. 1,592 219 348, 648 99,403 
POLS NSs ook AR ea wiles a atte number 309, 619 13 4,025,047 1,411, 209 
Round mining timber.............. cubic ft. 4,471,764 1:3 5,813, 293 809, 700 
IR OStRRS oo chick oe eee aos ee number 14,049, 713 2 28,099,426 990, 568 
Wood! for distillation.?........ 50.08 cords 38, 189 123 4,697,247 251,281 
Bencerailes baie eee alee number 4,688, 606 3 14,065,818 253,077 
Miscellaneous products.............. cords 196, 284 117 22,965, 228 1,529,049 
Totals s1932)... 08 peat ote ae - - 1,882, 228,308 92,106, 252 


4.—Kquivalent Volumes of Standing Timber Cut in Canada and Values of Products 
of Woods Operations, by Provinces, 1931 and 1932. 


Equivalent Volumes in 


a Total Values. 
Dina Standing Timber. 
1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
cubic ft. cubic ft. $ $ 
iPrincermaward Uslang@eesaoea. oe seek eee 10,650,577 12,036,582 507,593 504,017 
INO VAS CODA a: eee ee vis Ua aa ee eee 121,560,040 | 101,098,687 7,414, 836 5,800,093 
New Brunswitk=, sae oo trates aete eee 154,368,599 99,805, 603 9,982,658 6,065, 709 
Quebeer ens». SR se ieee eee 646,317,624 | 706,101,550 45,344,956 34,250,349 
Ontario cee. Mea A eh eee te eos eae ae 604,631,925 | 401,862,673 39,675,042 22,969,973 
Manitoba). oon eae nis cae Lee een ae aks 84,935, 609 52,261,887 4,170, 223 1,637,442 
Saskatch ewciniyes anaes nsec per oeert or 101, 603,910 71,917,795 4,598,193 1,813,742 
RID ORCA choot or cee nes ee ee eee ee ee ee 102, 251,513 90,221,411 4,916, 683 2,604, 952 
British. Columbiavtead.< sha ee eee 479,823,909 | 346,922,120 24,513,746 16,459,975 
Motalse sd. soe ee eee 2,006,148, 706 |1,882, 228,308 || 141,123,930 92,106, 252 


Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mil] was established at St. Andrews in Quebee (then Lower Canada) in 
1803 by United States citizens who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. Upper 
Canada’s first mil], which is still in operation, was built in 1813 at Crook’s Hollow 
(now Greensville) near Hamilton, and the Maritime Provinces entered the industry 
in 1819 with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 

In 1866, Alexander Buntin installed at Valleyfield, Quebec, what is claimed 
to have been the first wood grinder in America and began the manufacture of wood- 
pulp by the mechanical process. During the same year Angus Logan and Co. 
built the first chemical wood-pulp mill in Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. 
During the next decade the use of wood-pulp in paper-making was extensively 
developed and in 1887 Charles Riordon installed the first sulphite mill in Canada 
at Merritton in the Niagara Peninsula; by the beginning of the century the output 
of the industry had exceeded $8,000,000. In 1907 the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
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Co. built, at Fast Angus in Quebec, the first mill in America to manufacture chemical 
pulp by the sulphate or kraft process. 

The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the boom 
years following the Great War, when it jumped to a peak of over $232,000,000 in 
1920. . This was followed by a drop in 1921, following which there was a steady 
recovery, resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761 exceeding the abnormally high 
total value reported in 1920. This was followed by annual decreases down to 1933. 

The rapid development of this industry up to 1929 was due chiefly to the exist- 
ence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of 
pulpwood species and an increasing demand for newsprint paper in the United 
States. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are given on 
p. 337. | 

There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. These in 1933 num- 
bered 28 mills making pulp only, 42 combined pulp and paper-mills, and 25 mills 
making paper only. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct 
nor can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some 
of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on 
their limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a pro- 
portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the 
woods are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut 
will eventually be made into lumber or into pulpwood. 

On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands 
must, in every province, be manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp-mills except 
under special permit. The pulpwood which is exported to the United States is 
therefore largely cut from private lands. ‘Table 5 shows the annual] production of 
this commodity from 1920 to 1938, together with the quantities used by Canadian 
pulp-mills and the quantities exported. For figures for the years 1908 to 1919, 
inclusive, see the 1931 Year Book, p. 288. 


5.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, calendar years 


20-33. 
| : Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood |] Imported Pulp- 
anaant noe P poducdg of Used in Canadian Exported wood Used in 
7 pe woOC ; Pulp-mills. Unmanufactured.1 Canada. 
ear. |— we (a 
| Teen Per cent Per cent Per cent 
: Total S : of Total : of Total || Quan- jof Total 
Quantity. Value. eles Quantity. Produc- Quantity. Produc- || tity. | Produc- 
DES. COTS. tion. tion. tion. 
cords. $ $ cords. p.c, cords, p.c. cords. pres 
1O20S eee 4,024,826} 61,183,060 15-22!) 2,777,422 69-0) 1,247,404 31-0 
14 bape ea 3,273,131] 52,900,872 16-16) 2,180,578 66-6]| 1,092,553 33°4 
LO? ese « 3,923,940} 50.735,361 12-93) 2,912, 608 74-2 1, 011, 332 25-8 
iS Ye eae ee 4,654,663] 57,119,596 12-27) 3,270,433 70-3] 1,384, 230 29-7 None 
Re Oe 4,647,201} 57,777,640 12-43)| 3,316,951 71-4|| 1,330,250 28-6 Reported. 
O25 ieee 5,092,461} 62,181,537 12-212) 3,668,959 72-0]| 1,423,502 28-0)|| 
19264. b6 5,621,305] 68.100,303 12-112) 4,229,567 75-2|| 1,391, 738 24:8 | 
WO dead Sen 5,929,4962) 70,284,895 11-85)| 4,387,687 74-0) 1,541, 769 26-0 
TO28 2.9 Se 6,295,912) 74,587, 8432 11-85) 4,763,646 75-7|| 1,532,266 24-3]) 32,674 0-7 
01°)! ae 6,536,335} 76,120,063 11-65]] 5,241,340 80-2) 1,294,995 19-8 37,082 0-7 
LOSOe Tee, 5,977,183] 67,529,612 11-30|| 4,646, 717 77-7]| 1,330, 466 22-3] 94,632 1-6 
LOS Dees ais 5,046,291) 51,973,243 10-30) 4,088,988 81-0 957,303 19-0} 59,291 1-4 
NOB cc's 4,222,224) ' 36,750,910 8-70] 3,602,100 85-3 620,124 14-7|| 45,654 1-1 
1OSBrn Ges 4,746,382} 33,213,973 -  7-00]] 4,027,827 84-9 718,555 15-1]} 17,04° 0:4 


1Exports of pulpwood in the calendar year 1934 were 923,219 cords. Revised since the publication of 
the 1933 Year Book. 
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In 1908 almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the 
raw or unmanufactured form but by 1916 the proportion had declined to two-fifths. 
_in 1933 the proportion exported was less than one-fifth. 

The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. 

The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material 
too expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper-makers experi- 
mented with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual plants, 
but the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources 
led to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally 
spruce and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all 
but the best classes of paper. 

The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are in Canada a number of ‘“‘cutting-up”’ and “‘rossing”’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at 
a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material), which is approximately 
equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 

There are, in Canada, four methods of preparing wood-pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes were 
given in the 1931 Year Book, pp. 290-291. 


Pulp Production.—Table 6 shows the total production of aia in Canada from 
1920 to 1933 inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and the 
production of fibre by the chemical processes described. Comparable statistics 
for 1908 to 1919 inclusive appear at p. 293 of the 1931 Year Book. 


6.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1920-33. 


ie Tota] Production.! Mechanical Pulp. Chemical Fibre. 
ear. (| 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
1920 evteestoctaesemctocias 1,960,102 | 141,552,862 | 1,090,114 49, 890, 337 848, 528 90,053,999 
LOD Tae eo eres 1,549, 082 78,338,278 931,560 32; 313, 848 612,467 45,929,513 
1QQ2Y Bes ected Stee 250) 251 84,947,598 1,241,185 31,079,429 897, 533 53,615, 692 
LOZs tee eer ees cee: 2,475,904 99,073,203 | 1,419,547 37,587,379 | 1,012,092 60,674,518 
a ee ee eee 2,465,011 90,323,972 1,427,782 36, 165,901 986, 242 53,333, 823 2 
LOD Sears kacaclateneey at 2,772,507 100, 216,383 1,621,917 39,130,117 1,084,992 59,969, 673 
LODG eee te, Se ee aes 3,229,791 | 115,154,199 | 1,901,268 44,800,257 | 1,251,1782 69, 220,427 
NODS seyh tenet et au eee! 3,278,978 114,442,550 1,922,124 44,174,811 To enor 69,169, 002 
LOD Sees cc Segre ha ets 3,608,045 121,184,214 2,127,699 47,549,324 1,392,755 72,500, 188 
PDAS ie Gy ono ee eee 4,021,229 129,033,154 2,420,774 51,617,360 1,501,273 76,198, 051 
193 Onaacrsirt stared aes 8,619,345 ITZ 2b onSa2 2,283, 130 48,317,494 1,265,057 63,156,351 
TGS Tate ease Rees se 3,167,960 84,780,809 | 2,016,480 37,096,768 | 1,151,480 46, 998, 9882 
LATS be et AG CRIN 2 2,663, 248 64,412,453 1,696,021 28,018,451 967,227 35, 987, 294 . 
19338 9o55.2 eo ete 2,979,562 64,114,074 | 1,859,049 25,332,444 | 1,120,513 38,781,630 
1The totals for 1920-32 include some unspecified pulp. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1933 


Year Book. 


The growth of this industry was steady up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of 
pulp were produced. There was a drop in production in 1921, but production in 
1922 more than overtook the previous years drop. Following this, with the excep- 
tion of 1924, each year up to 1929 showed consistent growth in the annual production, 
1929 creating a record for the industry with a production of 4,021,229 tons. This 
was followed by annual decreases down to 1932. The 1933 figure of 2,979,562 tons 
marks an increase of almost 12 p.c. over 1932. 
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During 1933 there were 28 mills manufacturing pulp only and 42 combined 
pulp and paper mills. These 70 establishments turned out 2,979,562 tons of pulp, 
valued at $64,114,074, as compared with 2,663,248 tons of pulp, valued at $64,412,- 
453 in 1932. Of the 1933 total for pulp, 2,225,540 tons, valued at $37,729,011, were 
made in the combined pulp and paper-mills for their own use in manufacturing 
paper. Of the remainder, 124,239 tons, valued at $4,235,902, were made for sale in 
Canada, while 629,783 tons, valued at $22,149,161, were made for export. As in 
the case of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides raw 
material for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value as pulp. 

Over 61 p.c. of the production in 1933 was groundwood pulp and over 18 p.c. 
unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint 
paper. Bleached sulphite, sulphate and soda fibre made up the remainder, with 
screenings, for which a considerable market has developed in recent years in con- 
nection with the manufacture of rigid insulating boards. Table 7 shows the produc- 
tion of pulp by provinces in the last six years. 


7.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1928-33. 


Quebec. Ontario. Canada. 
Year. a = Sess 
Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. Quantity.] Value. 

tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
1S 0S NM eA US NTU 2,018,566] 67,467,328) 1,050,385) 35,708,079] 3,608,045] 121,184,214 
OPA eke 2) Me UME Aah aS <2’ 8 2,174,805} 69,286,498) 1,255,010} 39,963,767] 4,021,229] 129,033, 154 
1:93 O22 8 63 8 a rons One See re ae 1,833,000} 58,703,067] 1,048,559] 31,463,873} 3,619,345] 112,355,872 
IOS rere teers Retr re etc 1,513,658) 41,884,387} 858,100} 22,944,933] 3,167,960} 84,780,809 
BD he rere heey ero ae SD uisys esr e Lee 1,240,442] 31,124,954) 786,405] 18,785,105] 2,663,248) 64,412,453 
1933.5, SRA aa orotate Rome See agi ..{ 1,360,704] 29,860,706| 867,417] 18,644,259) 2,979,562} 64,114,074 


1Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exportation.—The following table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
by the principal pulp-producing countries of the world in 1933. Figures for 1913, 
the year immediately preceding the War, and for 1932 are shown for comparison. 
Figures of the exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1931-34, will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on Externa] Trade. In the calen- 
dar year 1934 the exports of wood-pulp from Canada were 605,641 tons. 

The total exports of the ten principal pulp-exporting countries of the world 
in 1933 were 6,052,338 short tons, of which Canada contributed about 10 p.e. 


8.—Experts of Wood-Pulp from Principal Wood-Pulp Preducing Countries of the 
World, calendar years 1913, 1932 and 1933. 


Years ended Dec. 31— 


Proportions, 
1918. 1932. 1933. em 
Country. ———-— | -————_ 

Total Total Total , 

Wood- Wood- Wood-_ || Chemical. | Mechanical. 

Pulp. Pulp. Pulp. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
SW CUORME Rec etter fee meee ree eee Tt tt2-3t3 1,647,568 2,456,912 1,810,801 646,111 
ima nde ek ames ok sae ese ns Paes 132,674 1,309, 487 1,438,457 1,039,574 398, 883 
INGE WS. Soe Bo ee 779,025 965, 529 926,268 278,018 648, 250 
Camadac cites an as eaten Materee 298,169 452, 293 608,509 470,829 137,680 
Grermany:4 5s see vate hci eee. 206, 042 317,688 285 , 344 279,946 5,398 
AUISTrIa Sa Sree emer erase oem tata ccuieits 112,714 112,080 131,780 118, 797 12,983 
Czechoslowakiad a: oe eee eee 23,9385 91,078 109, 508 109, 508 = 
Unidedi States weet nner | ae eee 19,776 47,861 79,192 77,927 1,265 
Poland sce}: ates ah PE ee eee: = 9,045 9,158 9,142 16 
Switzerland's Sy re sth oe es 7,328 9,394 7,210 5,644 1,566 
Newtotndland $2.0 0p cee eee 57,165 ~ - - - 


Wotaleisis 67 ee te Ss 2 2,749,141 | 4,962,023 | 6,052,338 || 4,200,186 1,852, 152 
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Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood-pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
available only for the years 1917 to 1933’ inclusive. . These are given in Table 9. 


During 1933 there were 42 combined pulp and paper-mills and 25 mills making 
paper only. These 67 establishments produced 2,419,420 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $97,030,429, as 
compared to 2,290,767 tons, valued at $114,115,570 in 1932. Newsprint paper 
forms over 80 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada. In 1933, the pro- 
duction of newsprint paper was 2,021,965 tons, valued at $66,959,501, reaffirming 
Canada in the position of largest producer of newsprint in the world. The prelim- 
inary estimate for 1934 is 2,599,292 tons. . 


9.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917-33. 


- Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
ear. rs ——— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
689, 847 38, 868, 084 48,141 9,310,138 50,360 5,646, 750 
734, 783 46,230, 814 48,150 10, 732,807 _ 61,180 Gaol ote 
794,567 54,427,879 58, 228 12,571,000 59,697 7,979,418 
875,696 80,865,271 73,196 21,868, 807 77,292 12,161,303 
805,114 78, 784,598 53,530 12,550,520 52,898 6,634,211 
1,081,364 75,971,327 64,808 12,560,5041 81, 793 8,219,841 
ig ea 93,213,340 76, 789 13,582,135 84,912 7,666,174 
1,388,081 100, 276,903 67,934 12,605, 623 89,441 8,027,918 
1,536,523 | 106,268,641 74,724 13,145,407 91.417 8, 130, 102 
1,889,208 | 121,064,946 80,403 14,765, 725 97,057 8,552,400 
2,082,830 | 132,286,729 75,072 12,916,469 102,707 9,607,828 
2,414,393 144, 146, 632 79,138 14,008, 406 111, 667 10,424,217 
2,120 001 150, 800, 157 73,502 13, 636, 562 91,374 9,725,876 
2,497,952 136, 181,883 69,468. 12,261,659 78,320 7,880,224 
2,227,052 | 111,419,637 59,580 10,154,171 77,194 7,479,993 
1,919, 205 85, 539, 852 56,781 8, 687,895 69,018 6,289, 293 
2,021,965 66,959,501 60, 683 8,927,408 67,780 6,441,695 
Other Paper 
vik Boards. de es a Totals, Paper. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1917 Eee ee ee 54,080 3,543, 164 11,261 1,382,205 853, 689 58,855, 258 
191 Siete Pits otek te 87,749 5,551,409 35, 862 3,267,142 967,724 73,123,544 
ba ones Once actin Carecne ore 137,678 8,892,046 40,065 3,882,500 | 1,090,235 87, 752, 843 
1920 eee oecbre. caieae 158,041 12,904, 662 30,726 4,222,724 1,214,951 132,022,767 
DODD ad ash jerevals vera eae 89,120 6,225,948 18, 285 2,358,658 | 1,018,947 | ~ 106,553,935 
1 PP aIRR SR Sarg feet 118 113, 200 7,000,081 25,650 2,508,325 | 1,366,815 106, 260,078 
WOODS E Rea oceans 130, 582 8, 480, 233 45,479 4,242,488 1,589,303 127,184,370 
1 ny, Co eee eT 135-2952 8, 228, 760 38, 033 4,180,293 | 1,718,741 133,319,497 
JOD i ae ne soot hie aes 144, 646 8,378,621 37,395 4,237,904 1,884, 705 140, 160,675 
TO ZG Wr hice spice choecthes 155,469 8,825,804 44,006 4,973,352 2,266, 143 158,277,078 
LODT ARE oe, 161,497 8,985,788 46,585 4,433,926 | 2,468,691 168,445,548 
LO 28 Metis 2e Cee et 193,061 10,656, 200 50,940 5,069,950 | 2,849,199 184,305,405 
jODL Siaee Seas obi race 250,061 13,539, 645 56,881 5,287,012 | 3,197,149 192,989,252 
LOS OMe taecike certs & 233,217 12,193,829 47,830 4,788,279 | 2,926,787 173, 626, 383 
LOST RM sorter oetasraresace 202, 854 10, 225, 732 44,545 4,350,356 2,611,225 143, 957, 264 
1032 ees aa eee ee 209, 938 9,621,041 35,825 3,735,042 | 2,290,767 114,115,570 
1933 eer ee kote eee 232,190 10,598,439 36, 802 3,762,832 | 2,419,420 97,030,429 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


Newsprint made up about 84 p.c. of the total paper production in 1933, with 
about 10 p.c. of paper boards, 3 p.c. of wrapping paper, 2 p.c. of book and writing 
paper and about 1 p.c. of other miscellaneous papers. 
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10.—Production of Paper in Canada, by Provinces, 1933. 


Province, Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ 
ats mee ee PO eT Cree He ai cca ohh x iniceaths ase erelwigeisia vine, oe Oke: 1,138,032 | 45,583,472 
MO astral ee ee ne Ee remain eet cis facile carne ei reason ' 790,484 | 34,183,270 
EST iene eolataay na peer ete «Gate ee fe es ela oe shes «ava, oleh oe. sata a biGe des bites Lew 262,301 8,885,395 
GV ORSCOUIA AUG UIN Owe ENNS WICK, autora «cod oWSis oie dake» aiavekelt s «de ocbraiaies vein anv eect 228, 603 8,378, 292 
MEET IE EPs) so URES Vc ee Aiea) Ok net Cr ee Pega ay OA ti ea 2,419,420 | 97,030,429 


Quebec produced 47 p.c. of the total quantity, Ontario 33 p.c., British Columbia 
11 p.c. and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the remainder. 


World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint in 
1933 has been estimated at 6,421,000 short tons, of which North America supplied 
over 50 p.c. and Canada alone almost a third. The estimated production in the 
leading 23 countries, compared with 1932, and the five-year averages 1929-33, were 


as follows:— 


11.—Estimated Quantities of Newsprint Produced in Leading Countries, 1932 
and 1933, and the Five-Year Averages, 1929-33. 


Nore.—Countries by order of importance according to the 1933 production. 


Production— Five- Production— Five- 
Country. — — year Country. —_—_—_—_—_—_—___————-|__ year 
1932. 1933. Average. 1932. 1933. Average. 
tons. |, tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Canada............ 1,915,000) 2,017,000) 2,277,200) Italy.............. 74,000 72,000 67,200 
1,007,000] 946,000) 1,156,800) Spain.............. 65,000 65,000 50,800 
790,000! 830,000} 716,800)) Austria............ 53,000 50,000 58,200 
450,000} 412,000} 523,000] Switzerland........ 45,000 45,000 46,800 
275,000] 335,000) 260,600) Belgium........... 40,000 39,000 46,000 
272,000) - 304,000}  281,000)) Czechoslovakia.... 40,000 38,000 42,200 
254,000} 285,000} 244,000] Poland............. 23 , 000 23,000 24,600 
272,000) 271,000)  276,200)) Mexico............. 13,000 16,000 15,400 
257,000} 266,000} 260,600) Denmark.......... 9,000 7,000 9,400 
200, 000 167,000} 172,400] Estonia............ 6,000 6,000 17,000 
125,000 135, 000 99,600) Latvian.2....20es.: 5,000 5,000 4,200 


85, 000 87,000 82, 400 


Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were for the first time separately recorded, and valued at $2,833,535. In 
the fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first shown, Canada exported 256,661 
short tons valued at $9,980,378.. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, our 
exports of newsprint amounted to 2,024,057 tons valued at $73,238,482 and ranked 
second only to wheat among the exports of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint 
and other paper in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-34, see Table 12 of the 
chapter on External Trade. 

As early as 1913 Canada led the world in the exportation of newsprint, and, 
since that date, her exports have increased more than seven-fold in quantity. The 
following table shows the exportation of newsprint from the 13 principal exporting 
countries in 1913, 1931, 1932 and 1933. Canada contributed to the total over 61 
p.c. or more than all the other 12 countries combined in 1933. Canada’s exports 
of newsprint paper for the calendar year 1934 were 2,399,624 tons. 
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12.—Exports of Newsprint Paper from Principal Paper-Producing Countries of the 
World, 1913, 1931, 1932 and 1933. 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance of exports, 1933. 


Rank 


_ 
eG 
oom 


BOON S Whe 


Years ended Dec. 31— 


Country. 
1913 
tons 
Cansda:. 37 eect 256, 661 
ial an Gees, Sete yet es poe cus ess bhaole 
Newioungland.... 45.+ crt ee Con eee 49,755 
PWOGGH 24x ww corer enw atertierh awe 67,938 
IN OR WAY dencaass oeerinc «alee A cue aeaete cores 108, 507 
Germany ci bee htih a, on eee aretha ioete 75, 761 
UmtedssKanedom ie ee ea, ad 105,153 
AUSETIG. ne oe ee ee A eee 14,855 
SADAD LeAeien Fees RAMs ae ee ee 3,270 
INe@therlancsv ys .acg ae Ne eer ieee - 
iUnibedwestatestacartiis eh. dees 43,301 
Czechoslovakia). 25. s.akoceoe ee ee = 
Swiizerlandsss.iee ae a-ak kee 12 
Tovalsnte grate Teese. 802, 426 


1931. 1932. 1933. 
tons. tons. tons. 
2,008, 241 1,776, 764 1,838,105 
210,350 221,445 248,497 
299,511 278 , 704 217,114 
201, 834 204,342 201,475 
96,539 177,924 151,594 
229 , 233 139, 087 110,988 
66,340 94,037 88, 879 
59,729 54,857 44,945 
61,823 34, 740 41,052 
28,713 27,7938 14, 866 

9,652 8,464 11,148 
8,648 7,569 6,592 
3,675 313 127 
3, 284, 288 3,026,039 2,975,382 
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Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.—While the 
manufacture of pulp and that of paper are properly two industries, the existence of 
combined: pulp and paper-mills makes it impossible to separate many of their sta- 
tistics. Considering the manufacturing part of the industry as a whole, there were 
altogether 95 mills in operation in 1933 and 98 in 1932. The capital invested 
in 1933 amounted to $559,265,544, the employees numbered 24,037 and their salaries 
and wages amounted to $26,591,049. If we disregard pulp made “for own use” in 
combined pulp and paper-mills, the total value of the raw materials used in the 
industry as a whole amounted to $47,632,521, and the gross value of production to 
$123,415,492. The difference between these two, or the net value of production, 
represents the value added by manufacture and amounted in 1933 to $75,782,971. 
The pulp and paper industry, now the leading single manufacturing industry in 
Canada, has been first in wages and salaries paid since 1922, when it first exceeded the 
sawmills. It has been the leading industry in gross value of production since 1925, 
when it replaced the flour mills, and also first in net value of production since 1920, 
when it outstripped the sawmills in this respect. Only the manufacturing stages 
of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made for 
capital invested, men employed, wages paid nor primary products sold in connection 
with the woods operations. These form an important part of the industry as 
a whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection 
with sawmills and other industries. If the $4,696,459 worth of exported pulpwood 
be taken into consideration, the gross total contribution of the pulp and paper 
industry toward a favourable trade balance for Canada in 1933 amounted to $94,809,- 
504, representing the difference between exports and imports of pulpwood, pulp, 
paper and paper products. 

The United States’ market absorbs annually all of Canada’s pulpwood exports, 
80 p.c. of her pulp and 81 p.c. of her paper shipments. Of the pulp, 4 p.c. goes to 
Empire and 96 p.c. to foreign countries. Of the paper 13 p.c. goes to Empire and 
87 p.c. to foreign countries. About half of the paper consumed in the United States 
is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from wood or wood-pulp imported from 
Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products of the sawmill 
is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for its 
raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior 
from 1908 to 1916, since when the work has been carried on by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 


The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over four 
billion feet board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. Owing to the 
subsequent depression the production of lumber in 1921 decreased by over a third 
and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. This was followed, with one 
exception, by annual increases up to 1929 and then by annual decreases down to 
1932. There was an increase in 1933. British Columbia now produces over half 
the total. Table 13 gives the production of lumber, lath and shingles in each year 
from 1920 to 1983; comparable figures for 1908 to 1919 inclusive are given at p. 300 
of the 1931 Year Book. 
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—Quantities and Values of Lumber, Lath, and Shingles Produced in Canada, 
calendar years 1920-33. 


Lumber Cut. Shingles Cut. Lath Cut. 
Year. —_———____ |_| - 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

M ft. b.m. $ M $ M $- 
1920. Nisan cetsisac ctor eoctiees 4,298,804] 168,171,987} 2,855,706) 14,695,159 762,031) 5,248,879 
NODE rr acc cee rete 2,869,307] 82,448,585} 2,986,580) 10,727,096 804,449] 4,188,121 
1922 Sorte es cee eer oe 3,138,598] 84,554,172) 2,506,956} 10,397,080} 1,031,420} 5,690,328 
1993) te vrerccrs steerer rercarereeke ee - 8,728,445] 108,290,542} 2,718,650) 9,617,114) 1,153,735] 6,324,747 
O24 ris. cla cece Seccente + taes 3,878,942) 104,444, 622 3,129,501) 10,406,293 1,165,819 5,975,253 
| PAST Beene ene RANE, cr 3,888,920] 99,725,519] 3,156,261] 11,154,773) 1,292,963] 6,415,927 
VQ265 care caer ee cae Sercete ers 4,185,140} 101,071,260} 3,299,397) 10,521,723} 1,378,366] 6,527,060 
1927s etek ee Pee een 4,098,081} 97,508,786] 2,837,281] 8,716,085) 1,322,665) 5,603,396 
1928 Respemetic ate cineca aoe 4,337,253] 103,590,035} 2,865,994) 10,321,341) 1,138,417) 4,802,616 
1920) RN eee roe ears eie as 4,741,941] 113,349,886] 2,707,235) 9,423,363 835,799]. 2,860,799 
TOSO i eter tener eon iciterieeke 3,989,421] 87,710,957} 1,914,836) 5,388,837 398,254} 1,154,593 
LOST ec rome skh cee 2,497,553] 45,977,8431| 1,453,277) 3,331,229 228, 050 576, 080 
1 VAS RA Ee AAPOR EIA A cid 0 is 1,809,884] 26,881,924] 1,802,008) 38,556,823 208,321 474,889 
1933. scsiscciere cicreecistatre ceters 1,957,989] 27,708,908} 1,939,519} 4,448,876 151, 653 332,364 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and 
hoop mills, and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood reporting 
in 1933 was 3,517, as compared with 3,593 in 1932. The capital invested in these 
mills in 1933 was $74,304,090, employment amounted to 17,779 man-years and wages 
and salaries amounted to $10,040,165. The logs, bolts and other raw materials 
of the industry were valued at $22,870,710 and the gross value of production was 
$39,438,057. The net production, or the value added by manufacture, in 1933 was 
$16,567,347. 


The production of sawn lumber increased in quantity from 1932 to 1933 by 
5:3 p.c. Lath production decreased by 27-2 p.c., but shingle production increased 
by 7-6 p.c. Otherwise, increases were reported in the production of all but a few of 
the minor products. The total gross value of production increased from $38,506,647 
in 1932 to $39,438,057 in 1933; for production by provinces for the two latest years 
see Table 14. 


14.— Quantities and Values of Lumber, and Values of Other and All Sawmill 
Products Made in Canada, by Provinces, 1932 and 1933. 


Lumber Production. eee ill Totals. 
Province. Quantities. Values. Value. Value. Value. Value. 
1932. 1933. 1932. 1933. 1932. 1933. 1932. 1933. 
M ft. b.m.|M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ $ 
Pes Islandieeee ee 4,911 4,946 94,930 14,921 21,647 109, 851 105, 668 
Nova Scotia....... 79,126 101,212} 1,029,462 486, 792 386, 985]| 1,516,254] 1,702,910 
New Brunswick.... 112,314 100,568} 1,690,464 518, 452 509, 756!) 2,208,916) 1,949,100 
Quebeewsnciceceae 358, 663 275,210} 5,942,606 4,004,084) 2,496, 157]| 9,946,690] 6,571,372 
Ontarios-n case ee 212,140 226,711) 4,745,636 711,405] 1,266,377) 5,457,041] 5,994, 169 
Manitobas. 2:23. 23,708 RE ee 8 P 296,500 11,842 25 ,.789 308,342 470, 933 
Saskatchewan...... 15,549 17,639 257,993 3,459 5, 762 261, 452 267,557 
Albertaspe sta 69, 100 65, 247 915, 695 53,009 47,890 968, 704 784, 195 


British Columbia. . 934,373] 1,133,344) 11,908, 638/14, 623, 367] 5,820,759] 6,968, 786/17, 729, 397|21, 592, 153 


Totals.... | 1,809,884) 1,957, 989/26, 881, 924/27, 708, 908/11, 624, 723/11, 729, 149|38, 506, 647/39, 438, 057 
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British Columbia came first in total production, contributing 57-9 p.c. of the 
total cut in lumber and 82 p.c. of the shingles in 1933. Quebec followed in second 
place, Ontario was third and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir was the most 
important kind of lumber sawn, being produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Spruce is sawn in every province and comes second, with hemlock, white pine and 
balsam fir next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important shingle wood 
sawn. ‘The conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of wood 
in this industry, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. 


Lumber Exportation.—The square-timber trade reached its maximum devel- 
opment in the ’60’s; thereafter it declined gradually and has now almost entirely 
disappeared. Simultaneously with its decline came the increased exportation of 
deals and other sawn lumber, first to Great Britain and later to the United States. 
Our trade with the latter country has been from the first largely confined to planks, 
boards and dimension stock. During the American Civil War our exports of forest 
products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great 
Britain, but in late years this has become invariable. The total quantity of sawn 
lumber and square timber exported from Canada changed little from 1900 to 1929, 
averaging about two billion ft. b.m. per annum, but decreased considerably in 1930, 
1931 and 1932. The exports in 1932 amounted to 790,789 M ft. b.m., valued at 
$14,159,315, of which the United States took the greater part. Exports to Empire 
countries made up 42 p.c. of the total and those to foreign countries, 58 p.c. In 
1934, however, exports to Empire countries had increased to 74 p.c. of the total. 
The exports of lumber and square timber increased in 1934 as compared with 19338, 
but the exports of shingles and lath decreased. (See Table 15.) 


15.—Exports of Planks, Boards and Square Timber, by Importing Countries, 
calendar years 1931-34. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Country. —— Sas RETR CaGN (TAG alt eS EMER EE 
Quantity.} Value. | Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.) Value. 
Mft.b.m. $ Mft.b.m. $ Mft.b.m. $ Mit.b.m. $ 
British— 
United Kingdom..} 132,159] 3,649,342) 195,171] 3,986,742] 486,555] 8,197,350} 861,193/16, 266,405 
Irish Free State... 5,866} 129,424 2,550 43,094 3,084 50,064 25,187) 465,804 
New Zealand...... 2,287 38,091 1,195 23, 948 1,618 40,482 2,999 78,771 
Australia.......... 45,327) 813,127) 119,085) 1,416,817) 124,078) 1,444,205} 128,905) 1,598,933 
British South 
ATICH a5 fences A 5,721) 100,477 5, 188 87,348 14,385} 191,760 20,160} 355,931 


British West Indies 5,961 156,348 12,179} 256,588 14,134) 262,661 17,156} 332,513 
Other British 


Countries........ 10, 204 70,490 7,084 144,546 9,266 171, 631 9,544 249,047 
Totals, British.... 207,525] 4,957,299 342,452) 5,959,078 653, 115/10,358, 153) 1,060, 144]19, 347, 404 

Foreign— 
United States..... 665, 460} 14, 253, 637 326,832! 6,660,965 296,864] 6,418, 839 233,714] 5,853,265 
China eee) tou. 41,692 547,303 45,105 473,946 110,694] 1,174,492 103,522) 1,209,749 
LEST tee: 3 Aaa Rae te 129,368] 1,925,667 68,865} 899,752 59,652} 706,297 71,810} 985,085 
Other Foreign 

Countries........ 15,897] 368,660 (5300) 105,504 2D 2164 ootew2b 21,936] 446,764 
Totals, Foreign... 852, 417)17, 095, 267 448 337] 8,200,237 487,426! 8,621,353 430,982) 8,494,863 


Grand Totals..... 1,059, 942/22, 052,566) 799, 789)14,159,315) 1,140,541/18,979, 506) 1,491, 126/27, 842, 267 
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Subsection 4.—Summary of Primary Forest Production. 


For the purpose of comparing primary industries such as agriculture, fishing, 
forestry and mining, forestry production is here understood to consist of the total 
value of the products of woods operations, together with the value added by manu- 
facture in sawmills and pulp-mills, but not in paper-mills. Forestry production 
under this system of classification, amounted to $133,401,946 in 1932 or about 
13 p.c. of the total primary production for the Dominion, which was estimated at 
$1,051,543,238. Forest production, therefore, stood in third place in this respect, 
being exceeded by agriculture with $565,417,704 or 54 p.c. and mining, with $191,- 
228,225 or 18 p.c. 


Subsection 5.—Other Forest Industries. 


Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their raw material directly from the forest in the 
form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill products and 
pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries which use these 
products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them produce commo- 
dities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, others manufacture articles 
in which wood is the most important component, and others produce articles in 
which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. There are, 
in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly in the manufacture of 
articles which do not contain wood as a component part. The first class includes 
the manufacture of paper, sash, doors and other millwork and planing-mill products; 
boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, boats and small vessels; 
kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks and silos; 
spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second class includes the manufacture of 
furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the use of 
paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery and paper 
goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, musical instruments, 
brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be said to include practically every 
form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the 
use of wood, directly or indirectly. 


Subsection 6.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in comparing manufacturing 
industries and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1933 the gross value of production 
for all classes of manufactured products amounted to $2,086,847,847, of which 
total the wood and paper group contributed $342,155,077 or over 16 p.c. It was 
only exceeded in this respect by the vegetable products with over 20 p.c. Of the 
ten groups of the industrial census the wood and paper group, which includes the 
manufacture of lumber, pulp and paper as well as the wood- and paper-using indus- 
tries, was highest in number of establishments with 7,917, in net value of products, 
with $207,175,377 and in salary and wage distribution with $102,500,377. 

In few industries did manufacture add, in 1933, a higher percentage to the raw 
material used than in the wood- and paper-using industries; in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper this percentage is 159 and in the lumber industry, 66. By the 
manufacture of lumber into planing-mill products its value is increased by 92 p.c. 
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For the wood and paper group as a whole the net value of production, or the value 
added by manufacture, in 1933 was $207,175,377, or 153 p.c. of the value of raw 
materials used. Further details are given in the Manufactures chapter of the 
present volume. i 

The forests of Canada contribute an important part to her export trade. During 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, exports of forest origin amounted to $148,142,398 
and made up 25 p.c. of the total value of exports for the period, amounting to 
$579,343,145. Exports of forest origin were exceeded only by those of farm origin, 
which made up 35 p.c. of the total and were followed by products of mineral origin 
with 21 p.c. Forest products are also prominent among the individual items of 
exportation. Newsprint paper is second only to wheat on the list, with wood-pulp 
fourth and sawn lumber fifth. The gross contribution of the forest toward a favour- 
able trade balance for Canada amounted to $148,710,162 during the same period, 
exceeding all other groups in this respect. 


Subsection 7.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing up of forest fire losses in Canada’s forests 
has ever been made, but it has been estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest 
has been burned, 13 p.c. has been cut for use and 27 p.c. remains. Though the loss 
of merchantable timber has been greatly reduced in recent years by forest protective 
services and the education of the public, it still constitutes a serious drain on our 
resources. At a low estimate fire destroys annually about 230,000,000 cubic feet of 
merchantable timber and the young growth on 550,000 acres. 

Since the historic Miramichi fire, which burned along the valley of the Mira- 
michi river in New Brunswick in 1825, there have been a number of disastrous 
fires. About the year 1845 vast areas, west of lake Superior, were burned over. 
Some years later a very extensive fire burned along the height of land from lake Timis- 
_kaming to Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce fire swept over more than 2,000 square miles 
of forest from lake Nipissing westward along the north shore of Georgian bay. 
About the same time the greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John district, in 
Quebec, was swept by one of the most destructive fires on record. Two other fires 
in 1891 and 1896 devastated more than 2,000 square miles of country in the southern 
Algoma district; in Quebec, the country along the line of the Quebec and Lake 
St. John Railway also suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires about 
this time. 

During more recent times a series of disastrous fires swept over northern. Ontario. 
A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine culminated, on 
July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives and property 
damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916 fires in the same genera] region were 
responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people. In 1922 a third fire destroyed the 
town of Haileybury and other centres. In 1908 a fire originating in the forest 
around Fernie, B.C., destroyed that city. Every year thousands of acres are 
devastated by fires of less individual importance, which in the aggregate are rapidly 
depleting our forest resources. In 1923 there were unusually disastrous fires, 
chiefly in Eastern Canada. A total area of over 6,000,000 acres was burned over 
with a loss of approximately $46,000,000. 

Speaking generally, there are annually two periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when the 
forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again in the 
fall when the herbaceous growth is dead and the ground covered with dry leaves. 
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Statistics compiled by the Dominion Forest Service from reports received from 
the various provincial and private forest protective organizations, show that during 
the ten-year period, from 1922 to 1931, 86-5 p.c. of all fires reported were due to 
human agencies and were therefore preventable. ‘The remainder were attributed to 
lightning. Campers, settlers and railways are responsible for most of the fires 
whose origin is determined. Other causes, including lumbering operations, lightning 
and incendiarism, account for smaller proportions. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam fir forests in Eastern 
Canada. In Quebec it was estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15 million 
cords. In this region the active stage of the infestation is now practically over, but 
the insect is causing damage in northern Ontario and Cape Breton island. Other 
insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the forest. 
The hemlock looper and a new species closely related to the spruce bud-worm are 
causing considerable damage in eastern coniferous forests. During the last few 
years dusting by aeroplane has been developed on a practical basis by the Ento- 
mological Branch of the Department of Agriculture and promises to be effective 
in the control of defoliating insects. Perhaps the most effective means of controlling 
destructive forest insects is by the introduction of parasites. The Entomological 
Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture has developed this means of 
attack with marked success in the case of the larch saw fly and has recently secured 
from Europe some millions of parasitic insects which are being liberated in the 
forests infested with the spruce saw fly. The loss caused by the various forms of rot 
and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that caused by insects under 
normal conditions. The butt rot is especially prevalent in balsam fir, and the value 
of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased by rot. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,970,000,000 cubic feet. During the last few 
years fire has destroyed annually about 230,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable 
timber and the young growth of various ages on 550,000 acres. The destruction 
occasioned by insects, fungi and windfall is not known, but is estimated at 700,- 
000,000 cubic feet perannum. It may he safely estimated that the forests of Canada 
are being depleted at the rate of upwards of 3,900,000,000 cubic feet per annum. 
With about 600,000 square miles of accessible timber in a growing condition, an 
average annual increment of 10 to 11 cubic feet per acre would be quite possible 
under forest management and would cover this depletion. In view of the destruc- 
tion of young growth which occurs and the deterioration of the forests and the soil, 
caused by repeated fires, there is little hope that this increment is being produced 
at the present time throughout Canada, although particular areas are producing 
greatly in excess of this quantity. Extensive reproduction and rate of growth 
surveys being conducted by the Dominion Forest Service indicate that the incre- 
ment is greater than previously estimated. 


CHAPTER X.—THE FUR TRADE.* 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a certury and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be seid with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
followed a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organization 
and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are given 
in the following paragraphs. 

From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen from the “Banks” 
had traded for furs. As the French court demanded more and more furs, adven- 
turers came for the fur trade exclusively. Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadoussac 
in 1599 as a centre for this trade with the Indians of the Saguenay and, when trade 
routes were discovered farther inland, the founding of Quebec and Montreal followed. 
The French Government from the first granted monopolies of the fur trade, always 
on the condition that the company should bring to Canada a stated number of 
settlers. But settlement and the fur trade could never go together—settlement, 
* 5 

by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield, made trade increasingly expensive, 
and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its freedom and romance, took 
the more adventurous from the rational pursuits of settlers. ‘Trade spread west and 
south by the river routes, convoys bringing the furs yearly to Montreal and Quebec. 
The de Caen Company, in the seventeenth century, sent yearly to France from 
15,000 to 20,000 pelts. ‘‘Beaver’’ was made the Canadian currency. 

In the meantime, English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage 
to the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with littie practical result. 
Hudson bay, however, had been accurately charted, so that when the first English 
fur-trading ships came some 30 years later, they sailed by charted routes to a safe 
harbour. The first expedition came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseilliers, 
two French coureurs des bois who had travelled in the rich fur country north of lake 
Superior. They had sought aid in France but, being repulsed, turned to England. 
The charter of the “Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay” was 
obtained in 1670 by Prince Rupert, uncle of Charles II, who became first Governor 
of the company (whence the name Rupert’s Land). During the struggle with the 
French, beginning about 1685, no dividends were paid but with the English victory 
the company resumed payments. Forts were built on Hudson bay and James bay 
at the mouths of rivers; the company, as monopolist, waited for the furs to be 
brought to its posts. 

With the Seven Years’ War, the fur trade from the south passed out of the 
hands of the French and, until 1771, the English were busy rediscovering the old 
French routes to the West. A period of open competition followed. The dis- 
coverer of a new fur district was soon followed by competitors who undersold him 
and were undersold by him until some or all were ruined and left for new fields. 
The Northwest Company, founded in 1783-4, was a result of such competition. 
No capital was deposited, but each party supplied a proportion of the articles 
needed for trade. The Northwest Company pursued a vigorous policy, founding 
posts to control all the best fur districts. The Hudson’s Bay Company felt the 
keenness of the competition, and was forced to abandon its ancient policy of waiting 
for furs to be brought to the bay. By 1816 the rivals had absorbed or ruined 
eleven other partnerships and were themselves on the verge of ruin. Finally, in 


~~ *Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fur Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch publishes a detaited Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs (Wild Life), obtainable 
from the Dominion Statistician. 343 
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1821, the two were joined under the name of the older company. The Northwest 
Company brought with it the control of the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, to be 
added to the lands draining into Hudson bay, and over the whole region the Hudson’s 
Bay Company secured legal recognition of its monopoly of the fur trade. There 
followed 40 years of great prosperity. The company’s rights of exclusive trading 
in Indian territory expired in 1859 and, ten years later, it surrendered its other 
privileges. In return, Canada granted £300,000 to the company, as well as lands 
about its trading posts, and one-twentieth of the land in the fertile belt between the 
North Saskatchewan river and the International Boundary. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company thereupon became a trading company, with no extraordinary privileges. 


The Modern Industry.—Great changes have taken place in the fur trade 
since the early days, but competition has increased and new territory is as eagerly 
sought as in the days prior to 1821. The railway has revolutionized conditions 
wherever its influence reaches. Vessels now ply the larger lakes and rivers and the 
aeroplane is frequently used for the transportation of furs from the more inaccessible 
districts. Increase in trapping and improved methods of capture, together withe 
the advance of lumbering, mining and agricultural settlement, have driven fur- 
bearing animals farther and farther afield, and to conserve the fur resources of the 
country the provinces have found it necessary to enact laws to regulate the capture 
of fur-bearing animals and to provide for closed seasons during certain periods of 
each year. The fur trade has assisted in meeting the demand for furs by popularizing 
common and previously despised furs and by encouraging the use of the furs of 
domestic animals. Fur farming is playing an increasingly important part in the 
fur trade of Canada, the value of pelts of ranch-bred animals now representing 
about 30 p.c. of the total annual value of the raw fur production of the Dominion. 
The fox has proved the best suited for domestication, although other kinds of fur- 
bearers are being successfully raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, 
fisher, and fitch. The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came in the 
period of rising prices after 1890 and the introduction of woven wire fencing. About 
the middle of the last century Persian lamb, astrachan and broadtail, the product 
of the Karakul sheep, a native of Bokhara, Central Asia, came into general use. 
A few of these sheep were imported into Canada some years ago, but the industry 
as a source of supply for pelts has not shown progress in this country. Experiments 
in the breeding of rabbits for their fur have resulted in the production of several 
valuable kinds, chief among which are the Chinchilla rabbit, whose fur resembles 
that of the Bolivian Chinchilla, and the castorrex, named on account of the likeness 
of its fur to that of the beaver (castor canadensis Kuhl). The fitch, a native of 
Germany, was introduced into Canada in 1929, and fitch farming has since made 
rapid strides. In 1933 the number of fitch farms was 43. 


The important markets for Canadian furs are London and New York. At 
the close of the Great War, Montreal took a position as an international fur market, 
holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920 when 949,565 pelts, valued at 
$5,057,114, were sold. The most recent figures show that at the auction sales held 
in Montreal during 1933, there were 2,394,764 pelts disposed of, with a total value 
of $3,461,530, lower prices rather than the kind or quality of the pelts accounting 
for the decrease in total value. Sales are also held at Winnipeg and Edmonton. 
An important industry in Canada in connection with the fur trade is that of the 
dressing and dyeing of furs. In 1933 the number of fur skins treated in Canadian 
plants was 7,320,741 and the amount received for the work, $1,449,232. The plants 
in operation numbered 18. 
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Exports.—Though the bison is gone forever and the beaver and the marten 
are slowly following, the fur trade of Canada is in no immediate danger of extinction. 
A century ago the value of the export trade in furs exceeded that of any other 
product. This has been greatly changed, yet the total output has not declined and 
. Canada may be described as one of the great fur preserves of the world. In 1667 
exports of furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 550,000 francs. In 
1850, the first year for which trade tables of the Province of Canada are available, 
the value of raw furs exported was £19,395 ($93,872); for the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1920, the value was $20,417,329; for 1925, $17,131,172; for 1930, $17,187,399 
and for 1932, $11,495,086. Raw furs to the value of $11,180,052 were exported 
during the twelve months ended June 30, 1933, the British market taking $7,122,874 
worth and the United States most of the rest. The area which will continue to 
furnish the historic peltries when settlement has planted its furthest outpost will 
still have to be reckoned by the hundreds of thousands of square miles. It is the 
function of the fur trade to turn this vast domain to perpetual economic use. 

For a review of the fur-farming industry of Canada, see Chapter VIII, pp. 
275 to 278. 
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Conservation.—The conservation of the wild life of Canada has been made 
a special object of government policy through the organization, in 1916, of the 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection, to co-ordinate the efforts of various depart- 
ments and branches of the Dominion Government in matters relating to the con- 
servation of the wild-life resources of Canada. The Northwest Game Act and the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most important subjects to which the 
attention of the Board is specially directed and upon which it makes recommenda- 
tions. In addition, the Board investigates and studies all problems relating to 
the protection and better utilization of all fur-bearing animals, ‘“‘big game” mammals 
and to bird life, whether game birds, insectivorous birds or others. The Board 
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serves entirely without remuneration and during the whole period of its existence 
has incurred no expenditure. 

In all provinces and territories of the Dominion, regulations governing the 
taking of fur-bearing animals are in force, and most kinds are protected during 
certain seasons of the year. In cases where special protection is necessary to avoid 
extermination of the species, the killing of the animals is prohibited over a period of 
years. Licences are required for trapping.and trading, and direct revenue is derived 
by the provinces and territories from raw furs. The activities of the Dominion as 
a whole, with respect to wild life, are co-ordinated through biennial conferences of 
provincial and Dominion game protection officials. These conferences are called 
by the Department of the Interior and have assisted in evolving efficient plans 
for the preservation of Canada’s wild-life resources. 


Fur Production Statistics.—Statistics of the number and value of raw furs 
and skins taken were collected at the Decennial Census of 1881 and thereafter till 
1911, the figures showing a value of $987,555 taken in 1880, $768,983 in 1890, 
$899,645 in 1900 and $1,927,550 in 1910. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the annual collection of returns from fur traders, but arrangements were 
subsequently made with the provinces whereby the provincial game departments 
undertook to supply annually to the Bureau statements of the number and value 
of pelts taken in the respective provinces, the information being based on royalties, 
export taxes, etc. The figures of pelts taken and their values are given for the 
available years in Table 1. The high value shown for 1920 is due to the inflated 
prices of that time. 


1.—Summary of the Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken 
in Canada, years ended June 30, 1920-33. 


Value Value 
Year ended June 30. Pelts. Of Pelte, Year ended June 30. Pelts. of Pelts. 
No. $ No. $ 
1OZ0 Sie: eee ere 3, 60000 Sets 2 88720008 |S192 i Serato: aetna 4,289,233 18,864, 126 
LOD Dement. at cece, ah cece ts ics 2. 9865407 LOWS 1594 Whe O28 Seger ce erates see 3,601,153 18,758,177 
DY). 5 ae coe a ens ARSOO NOOO Natl eASo SON BRLOLO . Geimcnee stair ee... ere 5,150,328 18, 745,473 
OD SRAM: Shoe sins <oty poke ccs A=O63O00G0 Nel Ge Cole O0d RI LOGO . meetenerin « oneen mentee siete 8,798,444 12,158,376 
1924 ane . Biers. Beene. 45207 PODS LOL O 4028 Lat olOol > Meer. ae ammenities cele 4,060,356 11,803,217 
1925. eee. ere. OeoZOso Zoe or 44 bo oO4eH elon. wee iatar, aomene ee ine 4,449,289 10,189,481 
1926328 . ane. Sees OF USO LAS mLoyOrcne44aet Ooo. memes epee. cievs 4,503,558 10,350, 154 


1 Fur prices in this year were abnormally high. Any comparison of this figure with those of later years 
should take this into account. 


Details by provinces of the numbers of pelts taken in the two latest years are 
given in Table 2. 


2.—Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken in Canada, years 
ended June 30, 1932 and 1933. 


Numbers of Pelts. Values of Pelts. 
Province or Territory. a a | SS 
1931-32. 1932-33. 1931-32. 1932-33. 
$ $ 

PrincevHdwardilsland: ene gaan ee ae eee 20,696 17,852 693,314 466, 244 
NOVaiSCotiag Seems. bs. el ree re ce 62,546 40,492 403, 882 477,742 
ING WsBrunsmiCKo tas «5 eet oe Rea nee ener 74,779 69, 763 549,329 593, 748 
Quebec pers ee eR. Bee 410,900 312,077 | 2,334,262 1,558,458 
ODUATIO SN ecceera aie ets Loh eden Pee er ee 952,885 910,384 | 1,857,452 2,167,407 
Manitobaeisccesee cred ete coe heen ee fi oats: 577,607 555,424 689, 396 856, 289 
Saskatchewan ev bn iat bie obec ees ee ee 593, 486 879,552 1,043,739 1,201,038 
AlDOria Per eee eee. coin ati cule ne ee tne ere 1,121,749 1,215,052 877,343 1,074,917 
British Colum biases: sith see eens ee eee oe 201,522 181,361 576, 102 668, 030 
North westkerritories.. ssn cn iho actin cine 375,440 269,319 | 1,032,394 1,095,226 
Yarkongereee <2 otiae cee eet a as ae 57,679 52,282 132,268 146,055 


WEAN  etinc cs Stegeaiag ese aos cians al _ 4,449,289 | 4,503,558 | 10,189,481 | 10,305,154 
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Among the provinces, Ontario occupies first place in value of raw fur production, 
its output in 1932-33 being valued at $2,167,407. Quebec is second with $1,558,458, 
and Saskatchewan third with $1,201,038. The relation of the value of raw fur 
production in each province to the total for Canada in 1932-33 is shown by the 
following percentages: Ontario, 21-0; Quebec, 15-1; Saskatchewan, 11-7; Northwest 
Territories, 10-6; Alberta, 10-4; Manitoba, 8-3; British Columbia, 6-5; New 
Brunswick, 5-8; Nova Scotia, 4-7; Prince Edward Island, 4-5; and Yukon 1-4. 

In order of value, silver fox is far ahead of any one of the other kinds, with 
a total in the season 1932-33 of $3,185,885. Next in importance is the muskrat, with 
a total value of $1,581,606, and following closely is mink, with $1,438,375. None 
of the other kinds come to the million dollar mark. Beaver occupied in the season 
under review only fourth place, the value of output amounting to $698,660. Otter, 
mentioned prominently along with beaver in the records of the early trade, had in 
the season 1932-33 a take of only 8,885 skins, valued at $188,348. The value of 
the different kinds of fox, combined, for the season 1932-33 was $4,891,563, or 
47 p.c. of the entire output of Canadian furs in the season. Practically all of the 
silver fox pelts are from fur farms, and large proportions of the blue, patch or cross, 
and red fox pelts are likewise from the farms. White fox, on the other hand, is a 
product of the wilds, most of the pelts being taken in the Northwest Territories, 
and the northern parts of Quebec and Manitoba. 

The following table gives details of raw fur production by kinds for 1932 and 
1933. 


3.—Kinds, Numbers, Total Values and Average Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing 
Animals Taken in Canada, years ended June 30, 1932 and 1933. 


ae Numbers of Pelts. Total Values of Pelts. |Average Values per Pelt. 
ind. ee wa | 
1931-32. 1932-33. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1931-32. 1932-33. 
$ $ $ $ 

IBAUP OT ees cs eee od 4,968 3,159 63, 130 Binose 12-71 11-82 
Bear, black and brown...... 2,754 O24 9,012 D250 3-27 2-35 
BOAR VOMIZGLY, conosco. ccs do «ks 42 8 482 96 12-002 12-00 
Bear rwhite. i vicdcnalse een 130 73 850 914 6-54 12-52 
IB GAViGie a rede eat sult are ade sie 65,2762 71,699 754, 837 2 698, 660 11-562 9-74 
Coyote or prairie wolf.1...... 23, 566 2 22,426 211, 8192 173,915 8-992 7-76 
Ermine (weasel)............ 827,646 743,159 516, 067 402,517 0-62 0-54 
Fisher or pekan.........0... 2,739 2,530 128, 202 133,871 46-81 52-91 
Wi tchetteee Geen iec2 oe.eee 180 668 574 943 3-19 1-41 
GX CRO RSbee se eae Cee ae 11,3692 19,658 321,433 2 502,385 28-272 25-55 
OMAP Og Rar Gere ts aero nete 36, 643 2 52,765 409 , 0902 547,321 11-162 10-37 
OR SILVEI Se cre. oihetaw che ene 107, 4962 102,706 | 3,089,8182] 3,135,885 28-74 30-53 
HOXG Dine Sor eres oy ces ors 232 923 27,386 19,787 22-23 21-44 
Pox white gear tatel. week 67,416 33,385 1,373,809 682,959 20-38 20-46 
Fox, unspecified............. 312 387 4,116 Hedade 13-19 8-33 
LiKe Sree eek Oe Potts 8, 4542 11,932 167, 6842 208,681 19-832 17-49 
Martenor gables. cacers.a 21,9252 230i2o 291, 1702 319,278 13-282 13-46 
dN TV Lee BR Neen toa 132,773 2 168,592 991,2342! 1,438,375 7-472 8-53 
Muskrat sas set oat eae OS Ce: 2,632,9842] 2,731,490 1,403,9932} 1,581,606 0-53 0-58 
(GER RETER oa, Si ae ieee ses Sar eaeaee 8, 2762 8,885 136, Oe 2 138,348 eee 15-57 
Rabbit (Chinchilla)......... 211 \ 432 } 682 \ ‘ 
Rabbit (other)..........-... 60,464 49, 832 3,520 3,178 0-06 0506 
IRACCOON sista, wees das le 19,840 19,515 81,290 77,268 4-102 3-96 
Skank, eee Lae 113,901 108,461 94,282 95,962 0-83 0-88 
SMOiTe ligt vane oper evonios ies 288, 793 316,635 28,853 22,160 0-10 0-07 
Wil CAbrcennmincak.c ids eee es 800 1,654 4,290 5,369 5-36 3-25 
Wali Lere sae tia a ie oe 6,876 6,249 69, 662 66, 987 10-13 10-72 
Wolverine or carcajou....... 5542 607 3, 1522 2,833 5-692 4-67 

Cees aioe et ane nee anal te se aie A 487 ~ 1,948 ~ 4-00 - 
MNEGOSOd © Oe Stain cs siete w cs 115 - 687 - 5:97 - 
Panther or cougar........... 701 ~ 526 - 0:75 - 
DGIMESIG Catt: 4 ed ace ess 404 194 91 40 0-23 0-21 


POtAlS 7... 5 + cae» 4,449, 2892) 4,503,558 | 10,189,4812) 10,305,154 - - 


1 Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts. ?Revised since the publication 
of the 1983 Year Book. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FISHERIES.* 


Section 1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. From 
a date which precedes authentic record, the Normans, the Bretons and the Basques 
were on the cod banks of Newfoundland. Cabot, in 1497, when he first sighted 
the mainland of North America; gave it the rame of “Bacalaos’”’, the Basque 
word for cod fish which he found already in use among those hardy seamen. Cape 
Breton, one of the oldest place-names in America, is another memorial of the early 
French fishermen—and the Spaniards and the Portuguese were but little behind. 
Fernandez de Navarrete mentions all three as frequenters of the Grand Banks 
before 1502. The fishing was by hand lines over barrels made fast to the bulwarks 
to prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather then returning to 
France with from 30,000 to 50,000 cod. Voyages along the coast soon showed 
the cod as plentiful inshore as on the outer banks, and it became common for a 
crew to anchor in a bay, erect a hut on shore, and make daily excursions to the 
fishing grounds. The product was salted and dried on land and at the end of 
the season shipped to France. In 1534 Jacques Cartier found traces, in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, of these early ‘‘Captains Courageous” and their rivalries in arms and 
in the capture of the teeming product which had tempted them so far from home. 
An establishment of the kind just mentioned was founded at Tadoussac by Chauvin 
in 1599. Soon the fishermen began to stay all winter and thus to erect permanent 
fishing settlements. Fishing, therefore, may well be regarded as the first industry 
to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day the Canadian 
domain. It has never since ceased to yield a perennial harvest to both Europe and 
America. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Britain became the owner of Newfoundland 
and excluded the French from fishing and drying fish on certain sections of the coast, 
but France retained rights of fishing and of drying fish on other sections of the 
Newfoundland coast together with the fisheries of Cape Breton and the Gulf. 
These French rights resulted in the French Shore question which remained unsettled 
for nearly two centuries. The Seven Years’ War (1756-63) put a stop to con- 
tinuous fishing. At its close the Robin family of Jersey came to Canada and grad- 
ually acquired the former French fishing stations. Until the arrival of the Loyalists 
all other fishing but cod was neglected. Inshore fisheries alone (including those of 
the Labrador coast) were developed during this phase; no deep-sea fishing vessel put 
out from Lunenburg, now the chief centre of the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are perhaps the most extensive 
in the world. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, 
not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The 
bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten 
times that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 200,000 square 
miles, or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. 


*Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief, Fisheries Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch publishes an Annual Report on the Fisheries Statistics of Canada, together with advance 
summaries on Fish Caught, Marketed and Prepared, by provinces. These may be obtained from the 
Dominion Statistician. 
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PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF FISHERIES PRODUCTION 


TONS 

SALMON 72,825 9758 346 
LOBSTER 18,745 3524355 
cop 78,082 2,598,756 
HERRING 102,835 1,808,970 
HALIBUT 10,041 1,694,405 
WHITEFISH 7,606 1,136,400 
HADDOCK 13,444 832,029 
SARDINES 13,028 623,976 
PICKEREL 5,313 623,343 
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In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,000 square miles of inshore waters 
controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas, they represent 
only a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. The Pacific coast of the Dominion 
measures 7,180 miles in length and is exceptionally well sheltered. Throughout 
the interior is a series of lakes which together contain more than half of the fresh 
water on the globe—Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounts to over 
34,000 square miles, a total which, of course, does not include lake Winnipeg (9,457 
square miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 


Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is the 
quality of their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food fishes improve 
in proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters from which they are taken. 
Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish 
and salmon are the peers of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, to state 
that by far the most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not of the 
globe, belong to Canada. 


It will be seen from the above that it is impossible to deal adequately with 
the Canadian fisheries in the aggregate; they are those of a continent rather than 
of a country, and are of corresponding diversity. Omitting the enormous Hudson 
Bay and peri-Arctic region, which extends from Ungava to Alaska and the fish 
resources of which are not known, the Canadian fisheries may be divided into 
Atlantic, inland and Pacific fisheries. 

A detailed description of these respective fishing grounds of Canada, of the 
fish caught on these grounds, and of the methods of fishing, will be found at pp. 
222-225 of the 1932 Year Book. 

Lobstering is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster 
canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; in 1933 the canneries numbered 329 and 
gave work to 6,000 people: 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The difficulty 
of enforcing regulations as to the capture of undersized and spawning lobsters offers 
a constant problem in connection with the output, but with the co-operation of the 
fishermen there is hope that the fishery may be maintained and the annual harvest 
show no decline. In New Brunswick the canning of “sardines” (locally young 
herring and not a distinct type of fish) is second only to lobstering. Oysters, once 
plentiful everywhere, are now found in diminished quantities, but the Government 
is working towards the restoration of the industry through the development of 
oyster farming; favourable areas in Prince Edward Island waters have been seeded 
and the work in connection with oyster culture is being carried on under the direc- 
tion of experts. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries. 


Upon the organization of the Government at Confederation, the administration 
of the Canadian fisheries and marine was placed in the charge of a department of 
the Dominion Government, which then exercised complete jurisdiction over the 
fisheries under the supervision of a Minister, with a large staff of inspectors, over- 
seers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. Early in 1930 a change in depart- 
mental organization was effected, whereby two departments, each in charge of a 
Minister, were created to administer respectively the Marine and the Fisheries. 

In 1882, 1898, 1913 and 1920, decisions in the courts considerably altered the 
status of Jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces. The Dominion 
now controls the tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia 
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and the fisheries of Yukon and the Northwest Territories and the Magdalen islands. 
The non-tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, tre Prairie Provinces and Ontario, 
and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the fisheries of the 
Magdalen islands) are controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of 
fisheries legislation for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. [See 
the Fisheries Act (R.S8.C., 1927, c. 73).] The expenditure of the Dominion on the 
fisheries in the fiscal year 1933-34, including civil government salaries, contin- 
gencies, etc., was $1,599,567, and the revenue $132,581. 


Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of closed seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations generally. In 
addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion, 
in 1933, operated 24 main hatcheries, 9 subsidiary hatcheries and 8 salmon-retaining 
‘ponds at a cost of $205,682, and distributed 109,500,000 eggs, fry or older fish, 
mostly salmon and trout. The young fish are distributed gratis if the waters in 
which they are to be placed are suitable and are open to public fishing. Investiga- 
tions and experiments directed toward the culture of the oyster have been carried on 
since 1929 at Malpeque bay, P.E.I., by the Dominion Department of Fisheries. 


Direct Assistance.—Since 1927 fish collection services have been operated 
on several stretches of the Atlantic coast by the Department of Fisheries. Fisher- 
men in the waters covered by the fish-collection boats are thus enabled to sell their 
catches promptly and have them delivered to purchasers at central points at small 
cost. They are also able to spend their time in catching fish instead of in preparing 
their catches for the dried-and cured-fish markets. Again, a system has been estab- 
lished of broadcasting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait and ice supplies, 
ice conditions along the coast and prevailing prices. Further, under authority of the 
Fish Inspection Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 72), systems of instruction in improved methods 
of fish-curing and barrel-making have been in operation for several years. 


Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems 
furnished by the fisheries are established at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., and 
Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C. The biological stations at St. Andrews and 
Nanaimo are concerned chiefly with problems of fish life, while at the fisheries 
experimental stations at Halifax and Prince Rupert, attention is devoted to the 
practical problems of the fishing industry. A marine biological station, chiefly 
for oyster investigation work, is conducted at Ellerslie, P.E.I., and a sub-station 
for salmon investigations at Cultus Lake, B.C. The Biological Board employs 
a permanent staff of scientists, and in addition, Toronto, McGill, Queen’s, Manitoba, 
British Columbia and the chief Maritime Provinces’ universities send workers to the 
several stations, chiefly professors and trained scientists. The life-histories of 
edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh and cured fish, improved methods of handling 
and preparing fish, and numerous other practical problems have been taken up and 
scientific memoirs and reports issued. 


International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem is the 
question of the rights of the United States, whose fishermen were granted, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, 1783, certain privileges in the Canadian inshore fisheries. 
Losing these by the War of 1812, the United States, after 1818, surrendered all but 
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their right to call at Canadian ports for shelter, wood, water, or to make repairs, and 
to fish around the Magdalen islands and on the north shore of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence from Point Joli eastward, and to dry and cure their fish in any of the unsettled 
bays on this portion of the North Shore. 


Questions of interpretations to be placed on certain parts of the Treaty of 
1818 were set at rest for the years 1854-66 by the Reciprocity Treaty. This treaty 
provided for the free admission into either country of the fish products of the other, 
and fishermen of each country were allowed to fish in the Atlantic territorial waters 
of the other, with the exception of specified rivers and other grounds. 


In 1871, the Treaty of Washington revived the fishery provisions of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, and provided for a commission to determine the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the United States as the difference in the value of the concessions 
mutually granted. This commission sat at Halifax in 1877, handing down the 
“Halifax Award’’, the amount of which was $5,500,000. In 1885, however, «the 
United States terminated the fisheries articles of this treaty and a period of disagree- 
ment followed. A settlement was negotiated in 1888, when the plenipotentiaries 
of the two nations agreed to the “‘Unratified Treaty of 1888’’, which provided that 
United States’ fishing vessels were to be granted, without fee, annual licences author- 
izing them to purchase provisions and outfits in Canadian ports, to tranship catches 
and to ship crews. Out of this treaty grew the so-called modus vivendi licences. 
Since it was recognized that the treaty could not receive official sanction before the 
commencement of the fishing season, it was agreed that United States’ fishing vessels, 
on payment of $1.50 per registered ton, should receive annual licences conveying the 
above privileges. The treaty was rejected by the United States’ Senate but Canada 
continued to issue modus vivendi licences up to 1918, when arrangements were made 
for reciprocal privileges in the ports of either country. The arrangement was dis- 
continued in the United States on July 1, 1921. In the following year the modus 
vivendi licences were revived in Canada but the system was terminated on Dec. 31, 
1928, and for several years United States’ fishing vessels were limited to the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of 1818. In 1933 the two countries made a further arrange- 
ment, and the modus vivendi licence plan under which United States’ vessels are 
allowed to enter Canadian ports to buy bait or to obtain supplies of water, is again 
in operation. 

On the Great Lakes also, the more important fishery problems, such as restock- 
ing and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are complicated 
by the number of State governments interested. Much the same situation has 
developed in British Columbia, where the sockeye of the Fraser are taken by the 
canners of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian 
canners, and by trap nets and other methods forbidden in Canadian waters. In 
1906 an international commission first discussed the question, while in 1922 the 
prohibition of sockeye fishing in the Fraser for five years, with a view to conserva- 
tion, was recommended by a Parliamentary commission. 


The Halibut Fishery.—The halibut fishery on this side of the Pacific is engaged 
in only from Canadian and United States’ ports, but, owing to the fact that it is 
largely carried on beyond territorial waters, neither country alone can control it. 
At the same time it is in the interests of both countries that the fishery should be 
permanently maintained in a flourishing condition. The question of finding an 
adequate method of dealing with the matter was therefore referred to the Canadian- 
American Fisheries Conference that was appointed in 1918 by the Governments of 
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the two countries to consider the settlement of outstanding fishery questions between 
Canada and the United States. In 1922, Canada proposed that the halibut question 
should be considered by itself. This was agreed to, and resulted in the treaty signed 
Mar. 2, 1923, “For the Protection of the Pacific Halibut’. Under this treaty a 
closed season in each year was provided for halibut fishing. A further convention, 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of both countries at Ottawa on May 9, 1930, and 
ratified by the Governments of the two countries on May 9, 1931, provided certain 
additional regulations in connection with the division of the waters into fishing 
areas, changing of dates for closed seasons, etc. This revised convention provides a 
simpler and more responsive system of control than was previously possible.* 


Fishing Bounties.—An important though indirect aftermath of the Washing- 
ton Treaty remains. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18), for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for 
the distribution, annually, among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats on the 
Atlantic waters of $150,000 in bounties, representing the interest on the amount of 
the Halifax Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42) increased the amount to 
$160,000, the details of the expenditure to be settled each year by Order in Council. 
For the year 1933, payment was made under authority of the Deep Sea Fisheries Act 
(R.8.C., 1927, c. 74) on the following basis: to owners of vessels entitled to receive 
bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not to exceed 
$80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $6.10 each; to owners of boats 
measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen entitled to 
receive bounty, $5.20 each. The claims paid numbered 12,836, compared with 
12,292 paid in the previous year. The total amount paid in 1933 was $159,311. 
Details of the distribution of bounties for the years 1930 to 1933 are as follows:— 


1.—Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen for the calendar years 1930-33. 


Numbers of Men who Received Amounts of Bounties Paid. 


Bounties. 
Province. 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Cares) Nake te Non climates ons bats cylin cde pes... 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,400 1,498 1,668 1,984 9,809 9,671 | 10,287 11,519 
ING VAIS COMA asic... ih Ss one's « 10,024 10,512 11,151 11,386 || 80,050 | 76,748 | 74,632 72,921 
New Brunswick........... 2,849 3,221 3,326 3,462 || 23,414 | 24,648 | 25,486 24,456 
Cuebeewatriee.ct ta tess : 6,745 7,606 8,199 8,715 || 46,501 | 48,370 |} 49,376 50,415 
Totals............. 24,018 | 22,837 | 24,344 


25,547 || 159,774 "159,432 159,781 | 159,311 


Fisheries Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the Dominion Department of Fisheries and those branches of the different 
Provincial Governments having jurisdiction with regard to fisheries. The Depart- 
ment of Fisheries of the Dominion Government exercises jurisdiction over the fisheries 
of the Maritime Provinces, the Northwest Territories, Yukon and British Columbia; 
and the Fisheries Branches of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 


*For a pamphlet containing the text of this revised convention application should be made to the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Alberta have jurisdiction over the fisheries of their respective provinces, excepting 
that in the case of Quebec the fisheries of the Magdalen islands are under the juris- 
_ diction of the Dominion authorities. The province of British Columbia has a 
Fisheries Branch, but it does not engage in independent statistical work. Under 
the arrangement above referred to, the statistics of the catch and of the products 
marketed in the fresh state or domestically prepared are collected by the local 
fishery officers, checked in the Department of Fisheries and compiled in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In the case of manufactured fish products, schedules similar 
to those of other sections of the Census of Industry are sent by the Bureau to the 
operators of canneries, fish-curing establishments, etc., the fisheries officers assisting 
in securing expeditious and correct reports. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry. 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. No comparable figures of production are available for years prior to 
the confederation of the provinces, but about 1836 the production of fish in what are 
now the three Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of something like $1,500,- 
000, while the production of Lower Canada was probably worth $1,000,000. In 1870 
the total was $6,600,000 and this was more than doubled by 1878. In the ’90’s it 
passed $20,000,000 and in 1912, $34,000,000. The highest figure was reached in 
1918, with over $60,000,000, but this was in a period of greatly inflated prices. 
Between that year and 1921 the total value of the products of the fisheries decreased 
and in the latter year was back to $34,000,000. From 1921 to 1926 a steady increase 
to $56,000,000 took place and in the following three years the value fluctuated around 
the $50,000,000 mark. The prevailing world-wide depression has affected the 
markets for fish products; the value dropped to $30,517,306 in 1931 and to $25,957,- 
109 in 1982. In 1933 conditions were improved, and the value rose to $27,558,053. 
These figures represent the total values of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, 
canned, or otherwise prepared state. . 


The number of employees, which was 74,882 in 1931, rose to 78,208 in 1932 and 
to 79,548 in 1933, while the value of the capital investment of the industry, which 
was $45,325,514 in 1931, fell to $41,789,278 in 1932 and to $40,912,857 in 1933.* 


Among individual fish products the cod and the salmon long: disputed the 
primacy; if the record is taken back to early times, the cod is the most valuable 
fish; in the past 30 years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the lead, and 
the heavy pack and relatively high price of lobsters have, in recent years, sent cod 
down to third place. Halibut, for a number of years prior to 1931, occupied fourth 
place but has now dropped to fifth place, yielding fourth place to herring. These 
changes have, of course, affected the relative standing of. the provinces, British 
Columbia now occupying the leading place that in earlier times belonged to Nova 
Scotia, and producing in recent years fish products to nearly half the total value. 
The yearly record of production since 1870, the total production by provinces for 
the past six years, and the record by values of principal fish products for the past five 
years in descending order of importance, are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. The 
aggregate value of production in 1933, $27,558,053, shows an increase of 6 p.c. over 
the figure of $25,957,109 in 1932. 


* For detailed historical statistics of the fisheries, see pp. 52-56 of Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1933, 
obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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2.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1933. 


Norte,—From 1870 to 1906 inclusive, years ended June 30; from‘ 1908 to 1917 (a) inclusive, years ended 
Mar. 31; since and including 1917 (b), calendar years. No statistics are available for the nine-month 
period ended Mar. 31, 1907. 


Yoar, Value. 


Value Year Value Year Value 
$ $ $ $ 
igo 6,577,391 18,679,288] 1902........ 21,959,433] 1918........ 60,259,744 
TBE ess kad platen ae 18,386,103] 1908........ 23,100,878} 1919........ 56,508,479 
Rtas. see 9,570, 116 17,418, 5081] 1904........ 23,516,439] 1920........ 49,241,339 
he Pe Rae eee 10,754, 997 17,655, 2541 1905........ 29,479,562] 1921........ 34,931, 935 
Aye See eae 11,681, 886 17,714, 9001] 1906........ 26,279,485] 1922........ 41,800,210 
Cy ee 10,350,385 18,977,8741] 1908........ 25,499,349] 1923........ 42,565,545 
| | Sete 11,117,000 18,941, 1691] 1909........ 25,451,085] 1924........ 44,534,235 
PR ter nea 12,005, 934 20,686, 6591) 1910........ 29,629,169] 1925........ 47,942,131 
POCO See cess 13,215,678 20,719,5701| 1911........ 29,965, 1421) 1926.,....... 56,360, 633 
Date woe ako 13,529,254 20,199,338) 1912........ 34,667,872) 1927........ 49,123,609 
Ani UN ee es 14,499,979 20,407,4241] 1913........ 33,389,464] 1928........ 55,050, 973 
Pc) ey 15,817, 162 22,783,544] 1914........ 33,207,748] 1929........ 53,518,521 
IOB2 cistasnes 16,824, 092 19,667,121] 1915........] 31,264,631] 1980........ 47,804,216 
hk Beppe aae 16,958, 192 21,891, 706] 1916........ 35,860,708} 1931........ 30,517,306 
id ae 17,766,404 21,557,639] 1917 (a).....] 39,208,378] 1932..... ..-| 25,957, 109 
TOSS rece. 17,722,973 25, 737,153] 1917 (b).....] 52,312,044] 1933........ 27,558,053 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


3.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries, by Provinces, calendar years 1928-33. 


Province. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 1,196,681 | 1,297,125 | 1,141,279 | 1,078,901 988,919 842,345 
Nova. Scotian co... cs 11,681,995 | 11,427,491 | 10,411,202 | 7,986,711 | 6,557,943 6,010,601 
New Brunswick............. 5,001,641 | 5,935,635 | 4,853,575 | 4,169,811 | 2,972,682 3,061,152 
CRGOINE Cre, Sin sei ee olive thn nip 2,996,614 | 2,933,339 | 2,502,998 | 1,952,894} 1,815,544 2,128,471 
RONERRENG ccs Gh bios igi ose os 4,030,753 | 3,919,144 | 3,294,629 | 2,477,131 | 2,147,990 2,089,842 
DERBERGIIAS S prsct seve nano wisi0 dhe 2,240,314 | 2,745,205 | 1,811,962 | 1,241,575 | 1,204,892 1,076, 136 
Saskatchewan............... 563,533 572,871 234,501 317,963 186, 174 186,417 
PEPOR Wiican st wei ielels os he: ale 725,050 732,214 421,258 153, 897 153, 789 144,518 
British Columbia........... 26,562,727 | 23,930,692 | 23,103,302 | 11,108,873 | 9,909,116 | 12,001,471 
PUR RMR Tdi oa ple At ctoiefan a on0/2 51,665 24,805 29,510 29,550 20,060 17,100 


Totals.......... 55,050,973 | 53,518,521 | 47,804,216 | 30,517,306 | 25,957,109 | 27,558,053 
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4.—Quantities! and Values? of the Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 1929-33. 


Increase (+) 


or 
Decrease (—) 
1933 


Kind of Fish. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
compared 
with 1932. 

Salmon eet. teeters cwt. 1/500 )780), 62,002,029) ba l,040, 0011) 1,001 004 1,456,501 + 125,447 
$ 15,008,825} 17,731,891 7,972,017 8,037,904 9,758,346] + 1,720,442 

MODSECTSYN.ccee sce me cwt. 372,820 407, 265 435,490 483, 488 374,916] — 108 , 572 
$ 5,696,542 5,214, 643 5,037,028 4,745,311 3,524,355} — 1,220,956 

Coders Bee ok ae cwt. 1,979,440 1,662,421 1,463,626 1,428,941 1,561,647) + 132,706 
$ 5,394, 636 4,288,813 2,827,350 2,193,621 2,598,756) + 405,135 

lalla niitey & aes Meo ewt. 2,317,806 2,190,776 2,462,751 1,862,372 2,056,706} ++ 194,334 
$ 3,186,669 2,023, 174 2,330,044 1,473, 288 1,808,970} + 335,682 

bitalviottt.: abet. cua cwt. 335,824 282,605 210,926 193,845 200,824) + 6,979 
$ 4,832,296 2,871,455 1,780,044 1,227,680 1,694,405} + 466,725 

Wihitetishy.c.2 nn. cu. cGwee 196,386 169, 747 156,215 138,478 152,135) + 13,657 
$ 2,458,703 1,818,941 1,425,311 1,193,634 1,136,400} — 57,234 

Haddockws-aoscsnts cwt. 545, 400 486,344 363, 850 360, 185 268,881) — 91,304 
$ 1,951,642 1,851,724 1,362,876 1,114,802 832,029) — 282,773 

SaLdineswans eraser brl. 249,194 129,459 63,660 66,910 130,485] + 63,575 
$ 1,626, 764 1,074, 487 837, 560 426,914 623,976) + 197,062 

Pickerel or doré...... cwt. 128,500 103, 146 92,349 89,498 106,272) + 16,774 
$ 1,453,847 939, 762 765,492 707,957 623,343] — 84,614 

TPrOutiaa Me ees torte ewt. 90,854 69,809 57,420 50,198 50,932) + 734 
$ 1324-075 ob 031979 707,522 557,988 525,192) — 32,796 

PMeLiSih cee Cee cwt. 83,984 66,121 74,522 96, 163 77,699} — 18,464 
$ 1,190, 908 853, 034 652, 837 690,964 495,632) — 195,332 

Mackerel@ i. toes cwt. 152,756 178,464 196, 248 178, 453 263,316} + 84,863 
$ 536,021 598,019 502,477 276,947 396,306) + 119,359 

Tullipee sexier wae cwt. 97,669 62,041 42,804 47,644 42,300} — 5,344 
$ 687,731 461,676 190,421 224,138 265,204] + 41,066 

Blue pickerel.......... cwt. 25,831 59, 284 54,048 40,610 42,164) + 1,554 
$ 380,220 420,917 178, 359 174, 623 257,201} + 82,578 

Percheey.co eer: cwt. 67,055 43 , 762 S415 60,972 40,945) — 20,027 
$a 616, 722 346, 649 231, 736 PaO VK 242,123) — 29, 987 

Sword fishin ears cwt. 6,336 11, 933 12,629 10,359 17,137) + 6,778 
$ 98,241 214, 806 236,617 99,585 208,038} -++ 108, 453 

Iino: Cod San baer one cwt. 48,489 49,591 50, 987 39, 960 49,282) + 322 
$ 415,776 333,564 239,014 159,534 198,570} + 39,036 

Scallopsis4a.etu coe brl. 17,921 18, 636 11,5788 23,396 43,172] + 19,776 
$ 116,961 95,522 41,641 Hi ell 161,779) + 84,638 

Hake and cusk....... cwt. 339,217 294,376 171,748 128, 208 177,514) + 49,306 
j $ IE cai EL 431,566 191,898 133, 600 149,211] + 15,611 
Helen wate et ha: cwt. 14,539 16,388 20,083 21,476 27,404) + 5,928 
$ 133,542 147,114 125,981 110,317 148,995) + 38,678 

Oyetersa,. te. coum: brl. 24,959 23,942 24,337 23,041 22,424; — 617 
$ 226,876 265,019 193,563 115, 102 126,533) + 11,4381 

Sausers:. .) bk Honcneree cwt. 8,181 8,961 18,279 18,942 24,914) + 5,972 
_ $ 63,478 62,482 74,194 105,404 115,635) + 10, 231 

Piet Son sn eran ewt. 82,546 56,464 45,452 41,400 41,146} — 254 
$ 409,970 228,905 161,674 133, 250 112,312; — 20,938 

Clams and quahaugs.. brl. 67,739 64,709 56,053 49,922 38,281) — 11,641 
$ 346,772 319,469 227,614 167,851 107,522} — 60,329 


1 Quantities caught. 2 Values marketed. 
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Quantities and Values in Recent Years.—The wide variations in prices 
from year to year make total values misleading. On the other hand, the quantities 
of different kinds of fish are stated in many different units which make the total 
volume of production difficult to compare from year to year. An effort is made to 
overcome these difficulties in Tables 5 and 5A by working out what the values would 
be in a Jater year if prices had remained the same as in the preceding year. From 
1931 to 1932 there was a decline of 15 p.c. in the total value of the fisheries. The 
decrease due to lower prices was 11-5 p.c., while that due to a smaller catch was 3-5 
p.c. In 1933 there was some improvement and total value increased by 6-2 p.c. 
over 1932. The increase due to better prices was 4-3 p.c., while larger quantities 
caught accounted for an increase of 1-9 p.c. in total values. The improvement in 
1933, although encouraging as the first change in a declining trend which had per- 
sisted since 1928, was not large, so that total values in 1933 were still lower than 
those of 1931 by 9-7 p.c.—7-9 p.c. due to lower prices and only 1-8 p.c. due to 
smaller catch. During the longer period from 1928 to 1983 total values have 
declined from $55,051,000 to $27,558,000 or by 50-0 p.c. The decline due to lower 
prices has been 28-8 p.c., while that due to a reduction in the catch has been 21-2 p.c. 


5.— Yields of the Fisheries of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1931 
and 1932. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual |Increase(+)} Higher (+)} Larger (+-) 
Kind of Fish or Product. Value, |atPrices| Value, |. or or or 
1932. of 1931. 1931. |Decrease (—-)| Lower (—) |Smaller (—) 
Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ 
PalmOne eet oe ree a, 8,038 7,900 7,972 |+ 66 |+ 138 |— 1, 
HBO SUCIS ee out, we eee. SS 4,745 5,593 5,037 |— 292 |— 848 {+ 556 
CCG an aR etn te 2S aia on ei 2,194 2,761 2,827 |— 633 |— 567 |— 66 
LCEMING pane ea rock. fee ee 1478 1,763 2,330 |— 857 |— 290 |— 567 
TIO ts peer a 8g ete | So 1,228 1,636 1,780 |— 552 |— 408 |— 144 
Minitetishee ttre ay tee oe 1,194 1,264 1,425 |— 231 |— 70 |— 161 
leddocks se eet ee. ee et eee Vetd'5 1,349 1,363 |— 248 |— 234 |— 14 
PiCkenenondores so < ek es 708 742 765 |— 57 |— 34 |— 23 
SRC liCMeme ee een hy gee. 691 843 653 }+ 38 |— 152 |+ 190 
PRROUL MUR Reh Leet toe oak 558 619 708 |— 150 |— 61 |— 89 
EST SRS nee, ca ee 427 880 838 |— 411 |— 453 |+ 42 
PalChardcet are. oat eet 384 487 808 |— 424 |— 103 |— 321 
BRACKCL Ober tue tare tS ioe OTe 457 502 |— 225 |— 180 |— 45 
LESSER 272 275 232 |+ 40 |— 3 i+ 43 
ARUUNSY OPO Gee ip ma taka de eae 224 22 190 |+ 34 |+ 12 |-+ 2D 
Mix datisiioestr anes) ee ee 201 129 177 |+ 24 |+ 72 |— 48 
Bhiemickerele on. oi otk ss. 175 134 178 |— 3 {+ 41 |— 44 
Clams and quahaugs.............. 168 203 228 |— 60 |— 35 |— 25 
PURE CO PR Choc cts bce cone 160 187 239 |— 79 |— 27 |- yy 
ra kevangecusleasc: cn tok cas ee. 134 143 192 |— 58 |— 9 |— 49 
KOR eee ee eM 133 147 162 |— 29 |— Leh 15 
Repose eet te ee 115 183 194 |— 79 |— 68 |— 11 
CASE ie a oo a a a 110 135 126 |— 16 |— 25 |+ 9 
ENTE ge a i ig a a 105 77 74 |+ 31 [+ 28 |+ 3 
Swordfish 100 194 237 |— 137 |— 94 |— 43 
Sturgeon 93 127 99 |— 6 |— 34 |+ 28 
OMitipier swe rt SS. =, 84 86 88 |— 4 |— 2\- 2 
Scallops 77 83 42 [+ 35 |— 6 |+ 41 
SOE toe erie ees Pas one ee 67 77 69 |— 2 |— 10 |+ 8 
PIOWANVOSn. GA. ack? os cae exoee ES 67 82 95 |— 28 |— 15 |— 13 
Patton one ca: eT eee ee one 64 94 62 |+ 2 |— 30 |+ 32 
cist te See se ot 2 ae Mohn e See ere a 54 91 65 |— 11 |— Biaiite 20 
OLS Mert eres cs eee ce 47 50 50 |— 3 |— 3 7 
BIRO MOC Mel vig. derek t-te eee. 39 43 40 |— 1 |— 4 |+ 3 
COldEVGR eri Te ook che coon 38 35 39 |— 1 |+ Sole 4 
Ee et a eae aa 30 34 26 |+ 4 |— 4 |+ 8 
loungers, Mori, tC...) cocks 27 a 28 |— 1 = lee 1 
BIDS er tase kiss bese «5s 20 19 16 |+ 4 |4+ 1 |+ 3 
SLOG UT oe nen ee aie lie om 12 30 54 |— 42 |— itch 24 
MOIMICOdEY ©. epee a8 )S2 he 8 14 51 |— 43 |— 6 |— 37 
HIshemMea le nsC.8y) «seeks cee ones 130 59 217 |— 87 |+ el 158 
Other fishery products............ 171 194 239 |— 68 |— 23 |— 45 
GALS a A sco tee so. 25997 29,458 30,517 |— 4,560 |— 3,501 |— 1,059 


ee ef eS | CE 
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5A.— Yields of the Fisheries of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1932 
and 1933. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual |Increase(+)|Higher (+) |Larger (+) 
Kind of Fish or Product. Value, | at Prices} Value, or or or 
1933. of 1932. 1932. |Decrease (—)} Lower (—) |Smaller (—) 
Prices. Quantities. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Da lINON or ke eee ee ee 9,758 8,795 8,038 |+ 1,720 |+ 963 |+ 757 
ODSLELS & ttemek epasi cotta niten 3,524 3,679 4,745 |— 1,221 |— 155 |— 1,066 
OC x sete hats nono: elas we een Pe 2,599 2,396 2,194 }|+ 405 j+ 203 |+ 202 
Elerringgae. si 080) ee eee 1,809 1,626 1,473 j+ 336 |+ 183 |+ 153 
Hahbute «oe ask). es Seer 1,694 1,271 1,228 |+ 466 |+ 423 {+ 43 
Wihitefish® ccc eset oe cme ae rs 1,310 1,194 |— 58 |— 174 }+ 116 
Haddocks: 36.8 ots ere rene 832 833 1,115 |}— 283 |— - lj- 282 
Sardines ces ee 624 833 427 |+ 197 |— 209 |+- 406 
Pickerel or idoréien a ae eee 623 841 708 |— 85 |— 218 }+ 133 
TOUUB saci ones auedueressirneey ch tate eee 525 566 558 |— 33 |— 41 |+ 8 
Melts ee fa a cya ee er Ee 496 558 691 |— 195 j|— 62 |—- 133 
Mackerelt! s: 4403 Get nies 396 409 277 |+ 119 |— 13 |+ 132 
Sulla bee tase ssa tee ee eck 265 199 224 |+ 41 j+ 66 |— 25 
Blue pickerehs a°4. st syet tothe e 257 181 175 |+ 82 |+ 76 |+- 6 
OT CD 5a tottioie che eaeieias iste ee ee 242 183 272 |— 30 |+ 59 |— 89 
Swordhishie 64 aceer oe wen tee 208 165 100 |+ 108 |+ 43 |+ 65 
Dingteed han. coe eee oes 199 161 160 |+ 39 {+ 38 |+ 1 
Mixedeishe4 Ascee  cieon thee 199 247 201 |— 2)- 48 i+ 46 
Scallopstee oe sets Brace coe 162 142 77 |+ 85 |+ 20 |+ 65 
Hake and cuskot2. eset eae 149 185 134 |+ 153\—- 36 {+ 51 
Hels ee tein een ee ne een ene 149 141 110 |+ 39 |+ 8 j+ 31 
Oystere hie pope cet nae a eel aes 127 112 115 |+ 12 |+ 15 |— 3 
CMleersn 7 ts fae ae ee 116 139 105 |+ 11 j— 23 |+ 34 
PiKO a5. cde ee ee 112 132 133 |— 21 |— 20 |j- 1 
Win Gl Oss; (ae eee Bn eee enc tos 110 110 -|+ 110 -|+ 110 
Clams and quahaugs.............. 108 129 168 |— 60 |— 21 |-— 39 
Cathely, fee es ae 91 95 84 |+ 7\|- 4 |+ 11 
Sturgeon:45:), Hiawassee s 87 107 93 |— 6 |— 20 j+ 14 
Alewrves, A032 es bee es, a 81 84 67 |+ 14 |— alte 17 
Pilehards: ose er: oh fee a ae 77 53 384 |— 307 |+ 24 |— 331 
NY Og Preitin ae eee Rta crt, pee aes 64 69 67 |— 3 |- 5 |+ 2 
edit 8 ty A Staal Deen sg Sn Site teal 63 63 54 |+ 9 -j+ 9 
ROLES. Foc Bik bios ese are 57 53 47 |+ 10 j+ 4 |+ 6 
POUOCE 3 3cb cee aoc eee 49 44 64 |— 15 |+ 5 |- 20 
Black COd in, sc oe 4] 37 39 }+- 2i+ 4 |— 2 
Gray RS rh Goge oes wk Bl 33 12 |+ 25 |+ 4 j+ 21 
GAS eR Re eee ee ee 35 41 30 j+ 5 |—- 6 j+ 11 
Crabs Si 3 too cio ee bake 35 28 18 |+ 17 j+ 71+ 10 
Goldeyos: sh S46 2% sh ee eer ee 34 35 38 |— 4 |— 1 |— 3 

Plounders brill; ete... sass one 27 26 26 |+ 1 {+ 1 - 
SLEg 1st: ens RO FRA 20 18 20 |e 2)- 2 
Hishmealsniesss) es ee ae 191 177 130 |+ 61 j+ 14 |+ 47 
Fish skins and bones.............. 20 23 19 |+ 1 |- 3 |+ 4 
Other fishery products...:........ 130 125 143 |— 13 |+ 5 |- 18 
Totals 2.05 at eee oye 27,558 26,454 25,957 |+ 1,601 |+ 1,104 j+ 497 
Increases per cent........ ~ = -|+ 6-2 |+ 4-3 |+ 1-9 


Operations in 1933: Detailed Record of Production.—The total value of 
the products of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar year 1933 was $27,558,- 
053, as compared with $25,957,109 in 1932 and $30,517,306 in 1931. In Tables 6 
and 7 will be found statements for the whole of Canada of each fish and fish pro- 
duct marketed in 1933, with comparative figures for the preceding year—Table 6 
dealing with sea fish and Table 7 with products of the inland fisheries. In Tables 
8 and 9 the numbers of the fish-canning and -curing establishments are shown, 
together with the materials used and values of the products. 
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6.—_ Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 
1932 and 1933. 


1932. 1933. 
Kind of Fish or Product. | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
$ 
Cod, ee! EOE sensi ESR Ws We park etoM Ones cwt. 106, 286 82, 203 238,755 
PO ENSh AA TUNES Be ibcete rae ett core Aaa gD a rs 26,076 49, 633 322,177 
SA PTORN-BAM OOS suicide erase 6c ae sss wae 3 129,533 150,489 377,038 
OAT GR ay CoG ST 0 CY Re Se oe . 24,002 29,181 204, 889 
SOP SUIO KOE GP Pale: 6S ee ha isacie To aes 4 4 15 100 
OTC ac Uae 94. 2 oa eR a RES Mie ee ad 275,543 283 , 390 1,254,416 
PMRIIONOIOSS He WA cocoa ol oo aeieele, MOS noe ‘ 21,088 23,031 131, 808 
Se IGOTTITUOC I MeN IMS Seas RET REE EO ory. cc Rick ce Shs c ¢ cases 239 - as 
REP hai SERSTR Se 5 Sle gene tse OE ne pel RR oe A Ge cwt. 247 - = 
38,721 57,710 35,776 
111,228 137,656 33,797 
119,889 83, 449 288, 844 
40,976 37, 267 317,360 
13,637 | 14,902 62,153 
28,558 20,081 131,243 
3,467 1,9 14,127 
Sea 665 1,020 
7,195 5,118 16,586 
sf TIOHCIECRS ano Oech Got ile wavs Baie oa dos ‘ 203 142 696 
Hake and Cust Used Pes sc close sc ehhuniviecoiwie dos Sa 4,948 7,396 5,170 
AVOSINOt SMe te ois detec ewievs f 5, 839 3,162 _ 18,043 
Ls preen-salteds.ctac sciatica tes a ‘f 16,619 33, 569 43,899 
“ CHNHCOU Gaeta tote Aiedive oeiaens cases - 906 1,897 
se smoked filleteis.k...qscees meet cewt. 5,057 4,106 21,428 
< TIOG. OPER Ect aeee case ss 17,430 26,381 55,273 
ss Brel RN Pe nc, ot a ga oe sf 681 369 2,096 
Mg PRE ROMER OT or eine Se forties, aici gioictsc Ph wie le ye gal 1,020 6,728 1,405 
Pollock, used arash 5 aya. We cae oe NE EP cwt 3,582 3,502 8,333 
POS AMO LE eine Se ks os cies low resend 2,140 91 455 
ee Fig /X2) CLISSON Ciera EDI AR ir eR Ei On ae 8,753 1,920 1,935 
= (S PerteXo | gs ee ears cca ae em ReT ROP a a ti 16,165 15,358 38,216 
WVEIGIn® cUSCUNELAS DS 7 oe Sheets Ke lecluic. tec ikeiens a 35 361 1,180 
MEAL MSHEATCSUEN. Sevens <i. to SOE es Solo tieaieeale « ity 607 1, 206 5,802 
s ELOSMGMA LOLS. ccc asset sik w auc's he Bet twine 6 : 21 251 1,782 
Halibut, WAGURIECHIN. fe cone ut cs cease ws 05 < 193, 805 200, 786 1,644,997 
SIMOKO Msn ace te ities ohne Hoo ees z 6 . 112 
s§ ae Ree eee ets che wed tenis heck oe cases 40 AD nes 315 
J Gini eh doh Sey ca AA YR <a CRUG (ae ne OD cwt. 2,221 2,505 48,981 
Flounders, brill, plaice, used fresh............. s 7,329 6,731 24,486 
fresh fillets of 73 243 2,980 
cs BIMNOKOM oer tiok es ee oe bs 3 2 8 
ica te nseG ure Mts... eoNrp aut on tk oli! Pie re sf 1,928 4,176 5,883 
SOLOS ISO CIOS Ialy Saararei-tcrs be BG eter aleras Cats Some eles s vf 8,619 7,755 42,707 
PeTPOS I AUOL Gr ot ydh ely Be lls sesso Sreloe nk lah Sieve 4g 349 1,001 14, 194 
SM SIMOKEGHAIET Sh, ce ble thats ots s'ole aemore ie. vi « 6 = = 
Herring, UAC CE ALORNT Mareen teh aks arsiceeds Reno ee 117,782 115,778 189,879 
CanneE (COUN) en oie ce ke dines ase cases 20,154 20,369 61,107 
i canned: (kippered aie. Weiss cme oes “ 5,077 8,730 29,450 
s SmOKeGsTouNnG). 6) es walk ae lao he ge cwt. 47,006 52,320 132,596 
a smoked (boneless). Sissi sdoce ack wae ce 604 860 5, 
“ AP POLOG eta or eit ke See Be Seas He 6, 292 7,907 36, 827 
ss CE VeSLUOG i. ites os chy ao tins « rf 269,420 513, 024 509,195 
s§ BR LOC toes AS See i rN ee cy 5 2 brl. 16,114 30, 461 116,013 
f RISEN SUDA Gs eee Re oo crs als eziad < o oke =e 184,580 165,392 295,133 
< OTL UNIZET tea: etree Dhattcile ck. slenkcds Ccikisss op ale ¥E 113,563 151,967 83,016 
ss Olleyeeia cs atcnietaeee cokes doooRona sone. gal. 209 , 525 344,878 41,635 
me TGA e tors se Oeeh CREA nd SRM SS Oe ton 6,745 4,768 147,589 
Ss SRATOR MEL oe te Tt eerie Sieh ee ba Beis cwt. 324 483 1,658 
Mackerel, MSCOMPESI SS cle totes. Bd Pe eeicatisrcte 0 se 50, 097 65,822 138,065 
fresneniletence deat sccsa cee cae 3%: re 918 
CARNEO cone e et aad on a wk eae cases 709 111 569 
BRO KOU seep tare pernctn sian a aos eee cwt. 125 
« PICKIOU ewer ete haat ones bri. 39,247 58,099 216,139 
s fillets Galted)i ees: eee fs 278 2,661 20,196 
ss MSGESiDal tin. Sacncc ice cee see ees < 4,583 6, 086 20,294 
Sardines, CANO Per tee eR eS wen, veciee cases 113,197 180,597 542,255 
sold fresh and salted................. bri. 38,144 90,352 81,721 
Pilchards, used fresh 3,940 14 
CONNEC oF cui tied Oh Se aadae eee 4,622 2,946 8,838 
ss used as bait : 1,603 20 
¥/ OURS oes ‘ 1,315,864 275,879 34,695 
oy WVTOeEL Stk. so eeTia= ahs ofc Ae ees 8,842 1,108 33,831 
IEWIVES: MBCOULOS AY. 5.252 nad cos eck anbnee eee cwt. 25,664 22,311 25,006 
es PRTE USL ODS Joan tea thom ns oie viet oleeeisins brl. 1,270 3,125 1,488 
ee SEL UIST) san Sees Bic Ro gt ee 9,616 15,090 49,792 
ss BING Baa cehctet ee cke inserter chateia Cieteigioreiowee cewt. 2,037 1,619 4,257 
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6.—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 


1932 and 1933— concluded. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


iAlewrves, USCG asiDalbi. cis. arose Ga eae meaty as brl. 
Bass else. [LESH ake coiccka ee eee Meteo ee Ree cwt. 
IPérch*-used 1reshie sr ccase t toate eile <b aera eres at 
Bilihon, aed fresh! oa: 1.8os les nancpbe thee * 
CANHOG!s Soe oe, coe Oa oe eh es acta cases 
SITIO KCC MIE Si5.8 eee cea ee ee ec ewt 
se Ary-salted sis. chic Ae toe Ree oe rs 
s Mild: Cured Ze! s wees eo ee se 
st Pickled con esis ole ada vk een cee Y 
Gs USECiaSioOalbAs ese ets Se Se ecm < 
ee TOC eke WER 5 3c ae On ick Stn Meee Sree ef 
ss oe Sen SC, se Mee A a cctic ete Mas ton 
EE 0) NO aa en oo SERENE SI oem Penn rie Ae gal. 
Shad, eye Sika et ee 5 ER So cwt. 
DSPs) ht 1 8 Une ort pe RA Seal RN |. = NR co brl. 
Simelts, wsedsireshy ss. now tee Seki ve wake kate ate ele cewt. 
Sturgeon, useditresh.....< eters te aot lak eee s 
sbrout, used fresh. ccccten ce oe see tes oe “ 
Black cod, used *freshs <5 Bee ee asda eee eae M3 
TICE 5 he Sossacs: a RR hale scat SER ae cose vy 
sé ereen-salted..#. Mee des... castes s 
se SINOKEM)......-ecee ees o 6 ch oe ~ 
. liversiAik A tee ee ae ance Renee ene Se 
ineveod; useduresh.2. s. 6 eee. ee s 
Smoked Oe. Loc Bee re cic ah, ee oar = 
> smoked fillets: 2 Meck ccs ee mee oe * 
Sh WV VUEVGTSI: Oe 2. ci eR © pag cee eee ae e 
Red and rock cod) used fresh’. tec. cn Sea oene sis ss 
SMOKeCG se. acl se eee 3 
ss LiViereere to ere ck semeiete occ Y 
LUNs; USCH ILOSline’ <<... shee ee. CL ee eee al 
Soh A CANINE Aes 0. cys cn se ee ee ee ee ee cases 
Caplin, usedtireshka. 2.4 6 eee. on eee cs bri. 
els. used fresh) .ccs..1 teers ike ee cwt. 
Octopus: used fresh’... heck eee eee ee 3 
Oulachons; usedsineslas. -eeeee seo eee ee = 
Squid used ast altes «cc cmee an ecm eee ees brl. 
Swordfish, Used tReshiiw.. vee cies cass de etal ses cwt. 
PRomacod:, Used aresh 4-6. ke Seen scr. cee aoe a 
Mixed: fish, wed.tresh em ae eee < 
Clams and. quahaugs, used fresh |. ./s0taono eas brl 
CANNEG hia.) wee ce cases 
Cockles, usedifresh: + 4..2-5 Site eee ee cwt. 
Crabs, used eS Ce SG te Pek ans eee ie a eae 
“ TINE Ce a ie sR A oS, tine Pe eee cases 
Lobsters, i in ant AAP icancsn Acta oo ce cass ate TONES cwt. 
THEACE RES. Go eee oc ae as ! 
se Canned sect ce eee tee oe ata es cases 
¢ tomalle yee o.cic thecreeee tay oink eens 
Mussels aires liver. ts 0s a sane eroe or cls ae pee cwt. 
Ovysters:cusedsiresh sy... open sem cle de etree brl. 
Scallops, pee er Re Me Sci oe Ae care ee gal. 
NVC se Ae, cae Pee ot, Sepa det eae cases 
Shrimps, cabal PROSE cic see tent rors. ane eee cwt 
CANNCA ee Le SAO Ae. oe eee cases 
Winklesusedsireshicsc ue. cern tease eee cwt 
Dulse, dried CEN ec tk ee ae Rae a ees aN tae eed ss 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried........... sf 
Seal skins, fur Ts eed Net. Sorta oh, ber oe No. 
1) | cee RE? BAS SUT RARE Th Bae en My 
POTPOISe SKIMNSAen Ft. ke es a ee “ 
Wihatebonesmeal mc: mets teen <n Sten as ees ton 
Whaletertilizeri.eecn cock datere tee a eee sf 
nolctel os eum as  J Raeeraniee AES OP Meier sais ok 3) RS Es gal 
(POrpoise Oller cone ot ee ee es 
Wihsile: oils: fame 20 tae Meter ces Ve. ene ati Rt ¢ 
Grayiish oilsaieene ho eee ne ate en ee a 
Mish) O11, NCL Sesion sk oc LR © cc es se 
Grayfish meals avess ac cette ocak Fee ton 
Bish meal im68s- s) car enamels eS 
Bish fertilizers. 1 eee eet eee eee eS 
Hish'skinsiand bones: a5.2cema doe ete cwt 
Fish oft al: Bate tee <5 ay Ginn iene We en a oe ton 
Other products 3... eee eee ee ee eer 
TT OCAUS fa. ae 2 ae 


1932. 

Quantity. Value. 
1,554 2,662 
234 2,062 
759 4,707 
218,521 | 1,309,548 
1,082,325 | 6,366,096 

324 ‘ 

127,289 172, 104 
12,141 138,050 
1,011 5y(De 
373 740 
3, 202 4,016 
149 Dole 
10,370 767 
5,163 27,397 
678 6,576 
95,304 687,242 
300 4,132 
126 1,660 
3,363 17, 776 
239 1,860 
1,282 19,118 
39,273 155527 
147 1,845 
131 1,962 
PASTA 9,333 
2,642 9,329 
3,488 5,101 
2,169 14,019 
309 ie3o0 
184 470 
1,301 3,974 
10,359 99,585 
10,592 8, 034 
9,297 45,394 
28, 004 42,469 
21,935 125,382 
ay 16,026 
251 1,606 
144,483 | 1,948,143 
1,279 60,524 
166,799 | 2,707,420 
3, 753 29,224 
116 231 
23,041 115, 102 
46,452 76,401 
74 740 
1,109 14,055 
209 5, 933 
378 645 
822 5,183 
580 DD ape 
1, 787 4,885 
18, 238 16,426 
195 97 
50,622 8, 703 
6,185 975 
35, 222 4,666 
5,107 1,035 
264 7,018 
3,050 129,624 
3 
11,811 19, 168 
1,147 1,678 
- 41,860 


21, 763, 087 


1933. 
Quantity. Value 
$ 
138 996 
578 3,463 
254, 867 1,807,596 
1,267,630 7,445,474 
464 5,459 
82,875 159,590 
18,262 256,326 
759 4,321 
199 341 
5,315 13, 604 
71 23,180 
63,830 8,625 
7,780 36, 129 
644 8,528 
76,671 491,102 
540 6, 234 
198 1,971 
3,657 oA wal 
ie: 867 
62 307 
1,081 14,758 
219 4,390 
40,182 192,737 
0 500 
262 5,383) 
1,340 5,495 
21 ‘84 
5 50 
4,278 12,666 
212 1,878 
6,650 7,474 
2,454 15,275 
278 1,048 
iiss: rq 
3,420 11,770 
Nf iley/ 208 , 038 
2td , 167 
9,559 47,653 
17,672 23,975 
20,609 83,547 
49 49 
8,941 20, 269 
99 14,457 
123,925 1,533 , 026 
1,181 50, 
122,062 1,912,933 
3,725 27,888 
6 183 
22,424 126,533 
86, 280 161, 638 
16 141 
1,247 18,797 
35 812 
654 920 
478 2,606 
862 4,659 
1,984 7,060 
18,501 20, 233 
232 1,048 
249 6,474 
223 7,359 
63,545 7,869 
7,630 1,077 
509,310 96,197 
117,645 13,179 
9,821 1,328 
786 23,580 
4,157 191,352 
14 145 
14,342 19,898 
572 895 
= 33,075 
a 23,494,695 
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1932 and 1933. 


1932. 1933. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. |* Value. 


ee eS 


$ $ 
Alewives, PROB Aree hee Pere yw CsA Sh RS as Ca cwt. 234 450 420 820 
Stelle hy Pe iia eeee rani panera brl 43 202 15 99 
IRE CO MICOS Lixtk eee My erie oF cut Sah ee cwt 727 7,006 676 §, 750 
Gar OMiessli sees een he et Seda ee ets “3 18,061 66,957 18,545 64,374 
CRYSTE ME UBOCIIL ho 6) Bh ne aad ay Re Re a by 10,575 81,815 10,714 83 , 428 
Be Secnise miner tess Ae ao). eye ce ck cent ees ae 19,307 96,298 24,950 133 , 720 
Goldeyes, ARETE AVS es, MAE Rey EST a, FURR aE w 8 810 191 ; 
IOC ey as Se ee ene Ni sie ake ss 1,937 36,881 1,611 31,728 
HE TINE MINOR ete thied Se. oe eee SL se ay Wy 36, 692 201,925 34,180 158,957 
LEST oak Saal ra ae eo ES NCPR SiS oat td 1,394 1,841 1,692 2,675 
Meeiinonrel TLOSIMEN Ske ay ees en oes Nee rs 775 19,036 907 9,479 
Miixeduisheireshtvckav.o0 ek me ere Eo cs oe 33,496 155,559 43,060 151,677 
Mae oe ee G3 4,000 7,925 2,362 ; 
Perch, fresh Le eee Mme aid bith ewe sf 60, 213 267,403 40,367 238,660 
Pickerel OTA OTO AICS Dee ca nS eae 89,498 707,957 106,272 623,343 
inickorelsblueireshion ctwiter. oe ce hae a 40,610 174, 623 42,164 257,201 
Pike, Gh Sed el Fy EE a9 WO Vice in kee soce “ 41,400 133 , 250 41,146 112,312. 
0 STUTET TSR SC i ai a a ll aa eae sf 2,247 33,273 2,364 33, 830 
BmpOrasitosti cect les RR EL Oech ews ie st 18,942 105, 404 24,914 115, 635 
SLAG ot nEISY ieee ta aS a a ee “ti 3,024 16,715 3, 074 16,299 
- SAIECG Ma ne No eee Moet nt ey brl 440 3,520 225 2,250 
See SUNOEG GHM 6 PAI A BrciaNet hdetereny Erith dace % 18 360 20 340 
SSO bec LEOR eA ene en oe aot le eh ma cde ewt 859 nee, 1,028 4,530 
Sturgeon, SrSGte ai cae Othe I ae ee PL by 5,507 85,781 6,188 78,516 
TEEN gL ELS nee NE ee eee Nalin, oe on Rt he ly lb. 2,779 2,779 2,411 2,411 
DUC KeLSMeea eee ee Nn fren eke eat BF TS cwt. 6,673 8,790 1,969 3,623 
WARNE SR EES Var ee a a es 50, 072 556,328 50, 734 e2su2eL 
Tullibee, ASSL OA sd eesti Ray Nir We kD Gi Neca ee y 47,564 223,764 40,677 259,162 
TSIGIVO)C 20 |, wa Segara geketen rents AEwers eae teeta Y 50 374 974 6,042 
Whitefish, IRGS ates tyes hI: AMPA SE Sire.) oe AE i 138,449 | 1,193,274 152, 102 1,136,060 
SUMOM GG srr svete ioe Tacs Chee eee Te ae 18 360 20 340 
RO UAAS ee oe tT ee en Pe eee - 4,194, 022. - 4,063,358 


8.—Numbers of Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1932 and 


1933. 
: Total 
Kind of Establishment. Pre a N.S. N.B. Que. DCs for 
Canada 
1932 No No No. No No No 
HEODStEIVe ANNETIOS.. ssc. eens ose sale ee 91 107 108 aL - 357 
AMMION CANMOMESs scons koe fois hase eee - 1 = 14 44 59 
IaDY CARNPTIOSS coy ficl <5 clench ws cvwes 2 3 9 - 2 16 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... - 5 3 - 2 10 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 5 65 34 25 27 156 
Rreening plants. 2. 0scstt eek hss ole 1 3 1 4 2 13 
Reduction plants. ......-24..26 ose nee oe - 4 ?) ~ 12 18 
BROCAISE ©. co - Ghani 2 bots oe 99 190 157 94 89 629 
1933. 
IBGDSteCANneries:-.. ss s<c0l.aauseas coos 91 88 99 51 - 329 
SialarOn (CANUETAGS 2 ek | ha oes sh hain ce - 1 = 22 48 71 
tS leg CamNGriestee Ck) ue eee eae esky - 2 a) = 1 8 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... - 8 4 ie 3 15 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 2, 71 33 32 32 170 
1 FREVSVA VaURG URE Nantel ee i Oe Cn ~ 3 3 4 { 11 
Siena PIaKiSA........ 4 Aiaewn sax soley - 4 1 = 11 16 
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9.—Values of Materials Used and of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishmenis, 1929-33. 


Material and Product. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 

Materials used— $ $ $ $. $ 
IRE roy Ca ee en eee Concer 17,061,702 | 15,939,137 | 9,137,505. | * 7.708, 713 8,178,543 
Salt seer: rath ce ecient actieale eter cieel 413, 722 348,201 351,781 170, 385 216,618 
Containerat .. so Oe eee ee 3,802,791 | 4,569,026 | 2,220,770 | 2,190,935 2,321,918 
OUENeris. dae oso he eee eee ee 218,644 |. 225,125 210,778 193,598 243,210 
Totals: 340 eee eo ee 21,496,859 | 21,081,489 | 11,920,834 | 10,263,631 10,960,289 

Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 9,057,253 | 7,639,557 | 5,168,401 | 4,243,614 4,337, 130 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
DAT COG Geo citierele alas ke ate tort ete orale were 25,909,007 | 25,333,751 | 13,658,492 | 12,440,511 13,043,193 


a ff | 


OURS i222 Rees coh oe te te 34,966,260 | 32,973,308 | 18,826,893 | 16,684,125 | 17,380,328 


Capital and Employees.—In 1933 capital investments in the fisheries were 
as follows: (a) in vessels, boats, nets, weirs, traps, wharves, ice-houses, etc., used 
in the primary operations of capturing the fish, $25,380,082, of which $21,093,282 
was invested in the sea fisheries and $4,286,800 in the inland fisheries; (b) in fish- 
canning and -curing establishments (land, buildings, machinery, supplies on hand, 
cash and operating accounts), $15,532,775—grand total $40,912,857. The number 
of employees engaged in the primary operations of fishing was 65,506 in 1933, and 
in canning and curing establishments, 14,042, a total of 79,548. The total salaries 
and wages bill in canneries and fish-curing establishments was $3,024,068. Tables 
10 and 11, herewith, show the items included in the above totals, with comparative 
figures for 1932, while Table 12 analyses the salaries, wages and earnings of the 
employees in canneries, etc. 
10.—Numbers and Capital Values of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used 


in the Fisheries of Canada, and of Establishments Processing the Products, 
1932 and 1933. : 


1932. 1933. 
Equipment. SSS ee 
Number. Value, Value. 
Sea Fisheries— $ $ 
Steam: trawlerste: cays cee he cere Seen 6 225,000 225,000 
Steam: fishing<vessels.a- ake act arctic acetone eiataane 2 37,000 102, 000 
Sailing and gasolene vessels............-sssccceccsss 932 | 3,711,090 3,304,610 
Boats (salleand: row) ase anne cee ee 15,517 533,259 498,444 
Boatsa(gasolene) i 55, scaem cts osdee stele ote ne eters 18,046 | 6,982,102 7,106,943 
Carryme smacks and-Scowst 5.4.02 secs oe een 668 553,380 gripe ides 
Gill ne taifnseccideocice Gs te ea es Sa os eae 70,606 955, 722 902,468 
Salmon rift Mnets«..4 uke en hota eet eee 12,198 1,010,420 1,071,666 
Salmonedgagnetsy,. cia mcs ctor oc rn een ee 42 15,840 17,430 
Halmomerapmiets: so. anes tes ene ee ee eee ae 786 331,122 421,773 
Prapmetssothter s.2.n 5. och eens Sones eee 698 320,101 241,590 
QOulschoninatss Shivie as Arora iis eens PH 630 720 
Smelt netsweitast cccuceetshe ae caste patter omar ae 16,623 393, 567 357,461 
Pound inetamsecicnc aioe ce eee ae iene eee 12,400 14,425 
(25 y= Mee, PRON I aut LST ARPT MRR) tk MA. Ure ee gra a HG St 5 304 207, 087 247,958 
Salmon; Purse SINGS. s..) cnahe eee came eee cee 149 239,150 307,950 
eines, Others. sac score horace ree ee eee 754 234,200 237,940 
ANSHOLC GLaLS ax char vos eee Ae Se ee Lae 36 4,425 3,575 
sCubs.of trawl.’ Sai ovate eee eee eee ee 29,724 242,244 249,388 
Skatescoti gears. sae wood as ok ee Pe ee 2,792 36,321 43,170 
land lineacsar cok oct Aa ee eee eee 69,469 147,448 143,911 
Grab traps ccsucs ties woo Gabe tic, Gane eee ee 6,507 22,955 14,780 
HGH traps ceteris tactic aon ae Le 455 1,137 857 
ILODSter traps ss: 8. thik cusses ow ea dae sane nt ee 1, 833,689 2,133,144 2,023,178 
EO DStEI DOUNGS Oar, 4. has ohana: One eee ees 56 74,315 62,880 
Oyster Takes tity sf esc Joma: eee ene aoa 1,818 6,029 5,341 
Scallop drags Wee wc tons os ccte eee ee 393 10,241 20, 127 
Quahdug rakes. Sapte eitcn eh bent heen Re 965 916 298 
Oyster plant and equipment. ..-...5..6e tee. ee een 1 21,208 21,208 
Hishing piers and wharves: s.7 co. sacisoct easiceek oe 1,772 782,314 691,243 
Hreezers. and ice-housess. 2. ss ac os sh orice oveee 585 243, 430 234, 285 
Small fish and smoke-houses...................000- 7,283 917,148 738, 463 
Other vear rr te he Piece - 500 4,425 
Total Values, Sea Fisheries..............! — | 20,405,845 21, 093, 282 
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10.—Numbers and Capital Values of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used 
in the Fisheries of Canada, and of Establishments Processing the Products, 
1932 and 1933—concluded. 


1932. 1933. 
Equipment or Kind of Establishment. — a pe — 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ 
Inland Fisheries— 
LOAM VeSee lS OItUSS Ih cores oh sade wales ay ees 120 807,619 114 769,546 
BOAtS Sa eAnU TOW) hoe cosets ck hae ese. 3,099 103 , 022 3,266 112,251 
PS OALSE PASO LONE) see walter a haloes oti ate Poe ee 1,327 783,679 1,339 766, 920 
COWS Rett ee e eM Tbe etetehe ciaic een vertts ore ee Siero barr Stee 74 10,250 13,718 
Epub GrYe} ect 3" pot eatin © 2 les Oop tg i le Rw neg EE a a - 1,290,028 - 1, 246, 743 
Gina Mee Mens Rin he aCe Aree eee babes cutee 203 24,106 175 19, 834 
HIGUE CVG GS oir te ee eee Oe ee nitics ae ats en o's Wie ee eras 1,076 535,430 1,075 540, 114 
EGOOD MELattrr EMER Ct a. a eictand Gens tu hn 815 30, 482 772 22,133 
POIPSOL TOPICS. Mey ace dees Ce eke sk ease tis 127 634 70 339 
TOS Mer one SOR eit oie Seen ee Hetonea he ee 2,520 19, 230 2,336 13, 567 
RV CAT ORC SR OR ee See ee Co teas ore cee cha 1, 136 113,394 1,226 148,713 
Eel traps 60 120 60 120 
Fish wheels ) 1,350 9 1,200 
CAG ee RT eae Manche oe ne Ga cote aire 55 341 83 509 
ishing piers and-wNa4rves sides. 2 cee sad ude oslo ess 453 155, 693 482 149,085 
Freezers and 1ce-houses.......c...0c0cccccenccsceves 814 408,585 834 429,458 
Small fish and smoke-houses...............eeee000 175 56,258 130 52,550 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries.......... - | 4,340,221 - 4,286,800 
Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments!— 
PSO DSteMIGANNETICR tee ecu De rkin) sum anes: on rsie cpeioeabe ibs 357 1,503,599 329 1,277,804 
SAIMOMECANNELIC Sak micas ea Gpalchaioeiere te terre saeei re © oe 59 | 7,395,391 71 7,554,226 
Clanmcannerios,. YPoeele sc cselce ee eee 16 95,922 8 65, 731 
Sardine and other fish canneries..............00000. 10 | 1,434,842 15 1,412,827 
Fish-curing establishments. <..5. 020.6 tesco ax ete. 156 | 4,770,648 170 4,227,815 
INSOZI Ne panics wetetes scree scree Gare celde Wem wnne wes 13 302, 580 11 271,761 
PREA UGH IRE US else kei cae crear ials ok artes e s Sires 18 | 1,540,230 16 722,611 
Totals for Fish~Canning and -Curing 
Establishments.....................-- 629 | 17,048, 212 620 15,582,775 
Grand Totals, Capital Invested in Fisheries.. — | 41,789,278 -| 40,912,857 


1 Comprises values of land, buildings and machinery, products and supplies on hand, accounts and bills 
receivable, and cash. 
11.—_Numbers of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada and in Processing 
Establishments Connected Therewith, 1931-33. 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 


Employed in— 
1931 1932, 1933. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
: No. oO. No. No. No No. 
DLCATI CEA LOMSi na esol. usals otdiare tore 1201 120 120 - - - 
ASSETS Foye Gr Vn eee Pe ee et 4,929 4,579 4,509 504 471 468 
1 BYOS TA RS pai a Spee Naa eg a Pee T 42,172 45,385 46,240 6,921 6,957 7,461 
CArryine smacks esac ues cece ccice kee 690 613 865 20 4 9 
HMISMing SnOv IN DOBLS-\ ska. Hace ase 2,764 3,214 3,011 3,691 3,141 2,823 
MP OtaIS etree he ene 50,6751 53,911 54, 745 11,136 10,573 10,761 
Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments. 
1932. 1933. 
Employed in— SSeS 
Male. [Female.! Total. |} Male. | Female) Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Lobster canneries......... 2,830 | 3,893 2,649 | 3,513 6, 162 
Salmon canneries.......... 2,038 | 1,856 2,586 | 2,187 4,773 
Clam canneries............ 66 144 31 64 95 
Sardine and other fish can- 

MOTIOS en een eine twas 185 152 202 285 487 
Fish-curing establish- 

BVVOINUS ES. Matas Mie rets sieve «0% 2,004 235 2,054 126 2,180 
Freezing plants............ 75 6 103 3 106 
Reduction plants..........]. 235 5 229 10 239 

Totals........ 7,507 | 5,564 | 18,071 || 7,433 | 6,291 7,854 | 6,188 | 14,042 
Grand Totals, All : 
Fisheries........... 69,3181| 5,564 | 74,8821|| 71,917 | 6,291 73,360 | 6,188 | 79,548 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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12._Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1920-33. 


Contract and 


Year. On Salaries. On Wages. Pines Wore Totals. 

No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1020) Reh ee ey nett or eee 651 759,176) 13,137| 3,180,701 4,711 916,413) 18,499] 4,856,290 
OD: Tee has, aici nee oe ae aie 487 | 551,330} 10,534] 2,023,040} 3,083 399,016) 14,104] 2,973,386 
ODE. cents ee 614 682,535) 11,848] 2,358,780) 4,115 600,415] 16,577] 3,641,730 
PODS ETS ce eae neta 585 681,101) 11,265|-2.443,971 3,597] 644,842] 15,447] 3,769,914 
OD ADEE. oo Bees hess cere 574 755,631}. 10,583] 2,588,717|° 4,379 890,413] 15,536] 4,234,761 
OD dat Ae cc Mee SN 632 806,418] 10,687) 3,166,045) 4,953 998,704] 16,272] 4,971,167 
OFA Gece ane. Sema We eh et ee RS. 546 733,760} 11,578) 3,807,533 5,283) 1,081,544] 17,408) 5,622,837 
NOD MMB co 50 LAR ces oh ee 639 Sil Ql tl 343 2 16991 4,715 732,949] 16,697| 5,373,951 
LOD Se swe eae ee 630 853,800) 10,579) 3,539,070 4,225 868,226) 15,484) 5,261,096 
LOD ORE Se Seamer ar ee eee 660 951,669] 11,122) 3,668,802 4,585 791,384] 16,367) 5,411,855 
HOBO ree ER, eke es 591 918,952 9,967] 3,383,902 5,164] 1,023,609] 15,722] 5,326,463 
103 Ie Aa ees BOGOR ee eee 540 | 692,270} 9,577] 2,069,153 2,954 421,452] 13,071) 3,182,875 
Ss eae. ie ey SRM ta ih 486 602,760 9,799] 1,741,404 3,439] 477,714] 13,724) 2,821,878 
OSS ee Re ee nc ee 473 558,500| 9,453] 1,728,885, 4,116 736,683} 14,042| 3,024,068 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is rela- 
tively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. From 
60 to 70 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export. In the calendar year 1933 
fishery products worth $8,796,015 went to the United States and $4,384,007 to the 
United Kingdom. The most important single export is canned salmon (to Great 
Britain and European markets), followed closely by canned lobster, while cod, dry- 
salted (to the West Indies, South America, etc.) is third in order of value. For fresh 
fish, especially whitefish and lobsters, the United States is the chief market. Cana- 
dian imports of fishery products in the calendar year 1933 amounted to $1,694,325. 
A general review of the import and export trade in fish for 33 years past is given in 
Table 13, by fiscal years, while Table 14 gives a comparative record of exports, by 
countries, during the calendar years 1932 and 1933. Table 15 shows the leading 
items of export for the calendar years 1931-33. For a complete analysis of imports 
and exports, as well as of production, see the annual report ‘‘Fisheries Statistics’, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


13.—Values of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-34. 


Nors.—In this table ‘‘Exports”’ include seal skins and fish oils, and ‘‘Imports”’ include turtles, whale- 
bone, shells and their products, seal skins, fish oils and ambergris, in addition to fishery products as shown 
in Tables 12 and 18 of Chapter XVI of External Trade, in this volume. 


Imports of Fish for Imports of Fish for 
Exports, Home Consumption. Exports, Home Consumption. 
Year. Fisheries, — Year. IGEN OES | 
Domestic. Dutiable. Free. Domestic. Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOO Dereon 14,143,294 620, 706 520445 Ol LOO weno 37,136,072 1,054,848] 2,128,970 
aR geen eae 11, 800, 184 659,717 FAS TOS W920 Sanh anes 42,227,996) 2,605,379 1,446,493 
1904 ae 10,759, 029 734, 800 80-9451 e021 er eer 33,615,119] 2,416,152 1,876,303 
L905 Se ce es ere Le ee Is 752,558 Coed 021192) 5 ae eee 29,578,392) 2,172,850 996, 763 
100Gb ene. 16,025,840 S14 940 e234 563elO28.. sens ok 27,816,935) 2,066,300 . 899,531 
190 UCI coe. 10,362, 142 735,045 924, 046]) 1924......... 30,925, 769 1,878,336 648, 696 
10S eee 13, 867,367 838 , 037 T5103,.649|| 1925... es. 33,967,009} 2,064,222} 997, G59 
LOO G ran. eae 13,319, 664 784,176 La 1173) || ALAC ae ales 37,487,517 1, 949, 269 641,240 
OU O: one tees 15,663, 162 952,522 S20 183i 11927 see 36,365,454] 2,347,890 909, 188 
CHG aie hare 15,675,544 Delon Ore S20 ONCE 10D Sa eee 35,660,287} 2,595,591 1,181, 067 
OO ee tae 16, 704,678 1,261,096 1 STAC 3522 (1G 20h eee 37,962,929 2,956, 182 1,218,386 
Ee Wate 08 2. Sey: KG, Soe 271 1,608, 663 OTC; 923)| BLOB Ol: wap 37,185,185} 3,078,3852} 1,100,3352 
LOT get, Adee as 20,623,560} 1,558,663 Elo, LOSNUI93 12 Saeko 29,693,978) 2,393,8702 988 , 6892 
TOLD recente 19,687,068] 1,155,186 LOdertt 2) 21.03 Oren weer 24,854,088) 1,726,622? 701, 6322 
TOIGS. 3..eitc PPO MEN 895,371 6955702)| 219334. 223808 17, 425, 228 1,281,466 425,138 
BO Belew ie} eae > 24, 889, 253 1,347,511 IAS TATE TCR YLE Mane 20,972,444 1,278,497 539, 456 
NBR ae ae he eu oa | 32,602,151, 1,039,585 1,884,041 i 


1Nine months. 2Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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14.—Exports of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal edie nae 
calendar years 1932 and 1933. 


Exports to— 1932. 1933. 
British Empire. $ $ 
United Kingdom.......... 4,220,655 4,384,007 
Africa, British South...... 84,549 181, 288 
Africa, British West....... 2,194 6, 703 
IS CLTUC Ou oes. 37,619 30,536 
Har iiasenindia os 2s esas oe Pad feces te kit 20, 298 
Govlon: <4 tas eee es 5,238 7,129 
Straits Settlements........ 3, 143 4,059 
Birtish. Guiana). .)c0.2- 56, 824 81,225 
Barbados thee... macesead 88,617 76, 736 
part ATCO a emans Ao. ok tee 526, 794 397,146 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 184,309 248,464 
One ICOMg OMe hoo. segs 5 138,969 58,384 
Newfoundland............. 79,912 40, 636 
PUREE A sate ee. > Aare 1,049,727 1,234, 632 
COM AN LMS ens, hoon heen S, 37,064 5,794 
New: Zealand... ..c.h000.s DRE ate L754, 138 
Pe ICAUMIC ee. eae. Core 3,839 6, 907 
Totals, British Empirel... 6, 838, 939 7,078,845 


1Totals include other countries not specified. 


Exports to— 


Foreign Countries. 


Ce 


ais ste ote ae lalie! @) me) ae), 


Portuguese Africa......... 
Santo. Domingo, .........> 
PUWOGET it Series ees, <5 


Philippine Islards........ 
Puerto RIGO Rat . ccesinenior 


Totals, Foreign Countries! 


Grand Totals, Experts. 


1932. 1933. 

$ $ 
174,394 187,391 
55,992 49,392 
164,505 179, 813 
99,851 93,262 
47,491 69,827 
436,078] 1,371,157 
238,675 352,859 
35,697 27,306 
392,417 548, 758 
478,577 603 , 297 
269,915 73,814 
35,972 25,722 
7,158 24,810 
7,907 58, 937 
21,861 22,582 
131,869 137, 805 
220,068 176,214 
8,650,853] 8,796,015 
56,257 42,392 
287, 163 240,474 
11,913,168} 13,144,765 
18,752,107) 29,223,610 


15.—Exports of the Fisheries of Canada, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Fish— 
Alena VES Bate. v jarsiays eeeiccc siete sn 0s cwt. 
(EAT Gr NEL isc su heraeeeae a Aes es MI et ton 
Clamseeanne Gre seria nmstewies cwt 
lags TROG Minch fase tiawaleae s/c cwt. 
Codfish, boneless, canned or 
PROSCUMOU ROM deck oon oe bens cwt. 
Codfish; dried:.......: ete SE ay Sees cwt. 
Codfish, fresh and frozen.......... ewt. 
Codfish, green-salted (pickled)....cwt. 
Codishiemowkedssteskatinedews ss cwt. 
Hels, fresh andifrozen............. ewt. 
Haddock, canned........ reaches Sire cwt. 
AddockCnedy. an..c46n66 «0G cee cewt 
Haddock, fresh and frozen........ cwt 
Haddock, smoke@iiii 03.3 a6. Sal cwt 
Halibut, fresh and frozen.......... cwt 
Herrings, lake, fresh and frozen...cwt. 
Herrings, sea, canned,............ cwt. 
Herrings, sea, dry-salted.......... ewt. 
Herrings, sea, fresh and frozen.....cwt. 
Herrings, sea, pickled............. cwt. 
Herrings, sea, smoked............. cwt. 
WEODSLELE CANN 252. ccmrr eet wie one cwt. 
HBODSLEESITOSD. 83a. loss coaee race cwt. 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen........ cwt. 
Maekerel, pickled... 2.0.2... 00% cwt. 
POW BeUs GIneSE At aicies Ae se islgiels Piece cwt. 
Pilehards,Canned,. dur vas .os% 5 ewt. 


Pollock, hake and cusk, boneless, 
canned or preserved, n.o.p....... cwt 


1931-35. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 
Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.}| Value. || Quantity.| Value. 
$ $ $ 

25,346 70,378 27,623 58,560 20,212 36,410 
2,029 49,739 1,026 18, 420 621 13,653 
1,774 23,598 1,683 26,969 421 7,440 
36,772 54,235 27,144 46; 1038 14,856 26,907 
20,035} 200,642 18,244) 155,262 19,619} 129,209 
374,500] 2,422,723 325,474] 1,604,378 346,869] 1,801,666 
; 39,095 6,711 42,703 7,042 43, 133 
72,067 277,469 79,384 224, 709 118,124 310, 766 
5, 033 57,305 5,695 52,789 5,831 Sie 7a 
10,786 89,414 12,520 67,373 10, 126 74,018 
300 3, 838 266 3, 866 79 
13,179 70,579 8,743 39, 712 7,906 31,770 
30,518 295,971 11,255 112,685 16,593 131,420 
12,148 124,400 9,431 78 , 227 7,235 60,316 
38,394} 391,641 13,923} 111,184 41,819] 338,948 
20,684} 247,780 13,415] 170,694 7,362 Tels 42 
1 28 13 111 2,968 19.848 
884,354! 1,145, 738)) 406,017) 376,930) 589,539) 628,213 
92,104 94,110 78,565 62, 587 151,745 97,244 
33, 268 114, 167 25,281 63, 680 26,606 61,104 
53,844 184, 885 43,723 127,291 59,751 151,337 
67,724) 3,113,392 56,640) 2,469,550 67,294] 2,450,863 
95,770) 1,875,817 115,604) 1,854,392 107,075| 1,605,931 
17,984} 113,595 8,813 32,235 5,714 27,956 
88, 932 408, 434 82,571 270, 658 90,617 249,618 
4,642 41,108 1,914 14, 105 1,696 9,727 
5,260 47,463 6,753 51,469 4,693 36, 142 
25 175 36 215|| 64 258 
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15.—Exports of the Fisheries of Canada, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 
1931-33—concluded. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Fish—concluded. 


Pollock, hake and cusk, dried..... cwt. 


Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and 


ALOZOD ste Pa a eed See cwt. 
Pollock, hake and cusk, green- 

SALLOG AP years eas ree eee cwt 
Pollock, hake and cusk, smoked. .cwt. 
Salmon, ‘canned... .2.% dcasese saree cwt. 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)........cwt. 
Salmon, fresh and frozen.......... cwt. 
Salmon) pickledee.>oastanoes cect cwt. 
Salmon smokeds csc aote ete cewt. 
Salmon trout or lake trout, fresh 

Gnd {rOzZeNaA ots Heo eee cwt. 
Sardines (little fish in oil)......... cewt. 
Shell fish, other, fresh............ cwt. 
Smelts, fresh and frozen........... ewt. 
Sturgeon, fresh and frozen......... cwt. 
Swordfish, fresh and frozen....... cwt. 
Tongues and sounds............... cwt. 
Tullibee, fresh and frozen......... cwt. 
Whitefish, fresh and frozen........ cewt. 


frozén Lees & eats cp OA cwt. 


Other fresh water fish, salted, 


dried, smoked or pickled... ‘owt. 
Other sea fish, fresh and frozen... .cwt. 


Other sea fish, salted, dried, 


smoked.or pickled. .cs1.n eet: cwt. 
Other sea fish, canned or pre- 
SOLVGGs 1 OLDictss canes cwt. 
Fishery Products— 
Puish*meal’-e+)sc4 ston nero s eer cwt. 
Kish offalor refuse... eeneaee cwt 
Oils— 
Cod=liveroll ance e-uscen oees gal. 
Sealoilst weice (oak ea eee gal. 
Whalen mune cent gal 
Otheriishoiloe oe ee ee gal 
Seal skins, undressed.............. No. 


Other products of the fisheries........ 


Totals, Fish and Fishery Products.... 


1931. 
Quantity.| Value. 


$ 
50,136} 228,479 
2,557 11,119 
4,807 10,820 


410,307} 5,909,948 
424,124) 750,311 
98,327) 1,121,335 
16,528} 209,346 
234 3,743 


27,516} 261,696 
33,584] 291,698 
2,301 40, 236 
64,094] 814,917 


1,386 40,905 
10,756} 169,691 
894 2,925 


31,423) 183,282 
94,170} 1,003, 826 


282,435] 2,003,831 


469 2,868 
3,934 39,402 
3,667 20,715 

26 389 


317,252} 661,468 
11,685 19,741 


232,420] 115,244 


10,118 18, 398 


1933. 


Quantity.| Value. 


$ 
42,151 139, 406 
410 2,586 
15,535 19,064 
8 45 


459,644] 5,270,092 
95,125} 168,709 
113,483} 1,148,520 
22,186] 279,342 
227 4,373 


21,957| 200,075 
29,718) 226,784 

7,509} 120,938 
65,878} 663,301 


844 18, 668 
18,265} 134,527 
678 3,353 


20,194 90,505 
110,086} 988,415 


270,372) 1,664,788 


110 ' 536 
5,597 26,958 
1,412 7,869 

94 837 
150,764] 287,392 
8,500 15,870 
49,950 21,813 
1,400 420 


ee O_o es | s/n 


— [25,848,585 


1932. 
Quantity.| Value. 
$ 

36,917 134,721 
436 Ey bal 
3,444 4,781 
376, 235| 4,467,596 
173 Cue 209, 484 
85,049 834, 589 
15,068 161,003 
121 2,490 
20, 239 183, 135 
24,338 182,859 
3, 153 42,760 
70, 796 782,973 
955 23,498 
10,661 80, 690 
436 1,108 
22,701 136, 033 
81,653 854,073 
254,197) 1,576,614 
1,667 4,619 
§, 252 27,271 
6, 037 30, 432 
208 3, 180 
300,180 520, 199 
LORT30 26,420 
84,263 45,159 
3,883 945 
1,540, 534 191,673 
12,550 15,864 
- 69, 960 
— {18,752,107 


— |20,223, 610 


CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS.* 


An article on the geology of Canada, referring to the chief mineral-bearing 
areas of the Dominion, will be found at pp. 18-28 of the present edition of the Year 
Book. This is followed by an account of the chief discoveries and investigations of 
mineral-bearing ores in 1932 and 1933, at pp. 29-38; similar articles for earlier years 
were published in previous editions. These articles furnish references to more 
detailed sources of information in the publications of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments and in the scientific journals. 


The Mines and Minerals chapter of the Year Book is divided into six sections: 
(1) a sketch of the administration of mineral lands and mining laws, (2) a summary 
of general production, (3) the industrial statistics of the mining industries, (4) pro- 
duction of metallic minerals, (5) production of non-metallic minerals, (6) production 
of clay products and structural materials. 


For more detailed information on the mineral production of Canada the reader 
is referred to the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Statistics of Mines and Minerals.—The compilation and publication of 
statistics of the production of mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried out 
by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments of the 
various Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration with these 
Departments. Questionnaires sent out to the mining producers are designed to 
meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the provincial authorities, thus 
eliminating duplication of labour. 


Annual and Monthly Statistical Reports.—Detailed statistics of the 
mineral production of the Dominion are published annually in a comprehensive 
Dominion-wide report, which includes detailed tables of production, capital in- 
vested in the mining industry, number of employees, salaries and wages, fuel and 
machinery used in mining, together with tables showing imports and exports of 
minerals and their products, and a résumé of general mining conditions. The 
latest of these reports available for distribution at the time of writing covers the 
calendar year 1933 and may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician on request. 


A summarized report on mineral] production, giving fairly detailed preliminary 
figures for the preceding calendar year, is issued about Mar. 15 of each year, and 
the salient points are reviewed at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy held in the first week of April. (The 1934 report is now 
available.) Further, a bulletin, issued each year at the beginning of January, gives 
the most accurate estimate then possible for the mineral production of the year just 
closed. In addition to the above, annual bulletins giving the detailed production 
_of each mineral are issued as soon as the final figures become available in each case. 


Monthly statistics of the physical production of 16 of the leading minerals 
of Canada have been compiled for the past six years and are’published separately 
in monthly bulletins. These figures indicate the current trend of activity in mining 
operations. 


*Revised by W. H. Losee, B.Sc., Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A complete list of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter X XIX, Sec- 
tion 1, under ‘‘Production’’. 
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Coal Statistics.—Coal is perhaps the most important of all minerals, from 
the point of view of the general public. This special position is recognized in some 
measure by the publication of an annual report on coal statistics, giving complete 
details of coal-mining operations in the various coal-producing provinces and showing 
the imports and exports of coal by kinds and by ports of entry and exit, together 
with industrial statistics in relation to coal mining. Monthly bulletins and quarterly 
reports on coal and coke statistics are also issued, giving coal and coke production 
and imports and exports, the quarterly printed reports showing in detailed form 
production of coal by areas, and imports and exports by ports of entry and exit. 


Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining | 
Laws. 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
- administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in all Indian Reserves, and in National Parks in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. Since the transfer of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces 
in 1930, all other mineral lands lying within the boundaries of the several provinces 
have been administered by the respective Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Mining Laws and Regulations.* 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by the 
Department of the Interior, and lie within Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion Government, in the 
territories of Canada, reserve to the Crown the mines and minerals which may be 
found on or under such lands, together with the right of operation. 


Placer.—Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person 18 years of age or over. 
Claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line joining them 
marked. Creek claims are staked along the base line of the creek, and extend 1,000 
feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the river and extend back 
1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek or river on which they 
front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in development of each claim to be 
incurred and proved each year, $200 in Yukon and $100 elsewhere. Royalty 2% p.c. 
under Yukon Placer Mining Act. 


Quartz.—“Mineral” under this heading means all deposits of metals and other 
useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
bitumen and oil shales. ; 

Under the newer regulations, effective Apr. 2, 1932, applicable to the Northwest 
Territories, any prospector or locator of a mineral claim, whether an individual, 
mining partnership or a company, must hold a miner’s licence, the fee being $5 for an 
individual, from $5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts proportionate 
to their capitalization for mining companies. A licensee may stake out 6 claims on 
his own licence and 12 more for two other licensees, not exceeding 18 in all in any one 
licence year in any mining division. A mineral claim shall be rectangular and 
marked by a post at each corner—maximum area 51-65 acres, being 1,500 feet 


*For copies of any of the regulations referred to, application may be made to the Lands, Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
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square. Entry is granted by a mining recorder, fee $5 for a claim located by a licensee 
on his own licence, and $10 if located on behalf of another licensee. Grant is renew- 
able from year to year, subject to representation work to the value of $100 being 
‘done on the location each year. A maximum of 386 claims may be grouped for 
purposes of representation work. When prescribed representation work to the 
value of $500 has been done and confirmed, discovery of mineral in place shown to 
have been made, a survey made by a Dominion land surveyor at grantee’s expense 
and certain other requirements met, a lease is issued for a term of 21 years, renewable, 
the rental for the full term of a claim not exceeding 51-65 acres being $50. The cost 
of the survey, reckoned as $100, may be counted as work done on the claim. When 
the profits of a mine exceed $10,000 in any calendar year, there is a royalty of from 
3 to 6 p.c. or higher, proportionate to profits. Miners’ licences are not required in 
Yukon under the Yukon Quartz Mining Act, but the general provisions of the Act 
are similar to those of the Quartz Mining Regulations above, except that the fee for 
a grant is $10 and only 8 mineral claims can be grouped for operation. 


In addition to these Quartz and Placer Mining Regulations, applicable to the 
Northwest Territories, and the Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts, the following 
regulations regarding minerals are in force: Yukon.—Dredging Regulations; Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Regulations. Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Alkali 
Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash 
Regulations and Domestic Coal Permits. Northwest Territories Dredging Regu- 
lations; Oil and Gas Regulations; Quarrying Regulations and Permits to remove 
sand, stone and gravel from beds of rivers. é 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Nova Scotia.—All minerals in Nova Scotia, except limestone, gypsum and 
building materials, are the property of the Crown. They are dealt with under the 
provisions of the Mines Act (c. 22, R.S.N.S., 1923) and amending Acts of 1927 
(c. 17), 1929 (c. 22) and 1933 (c. 12), and are administered by the Minister of Public 
Works and Mines, at whose office in the Parliament Buildings, Halifax, all records 
of mining titles are kept. 

The chief mineral product of Nova Scotia is coal, which is subject to a royalty 
of 124 cents per long ton. Coal used in mining operations, or for domestic purposes 
by workmen employed about the mine, is exempted from royalty. Other important 
minerals of Nova Scotia are gold, salt, lead, zinc, copper, diatomaceous earth, 
manganese, antimony, gypsum and limestone. 

Licences to search for mineral, good for a year, are issued at a nominal fee. 
More permanent holding is obtained by lease, which, in the case of minerals other 
than gold and silver, is granted for 20 years (subject to payment of an annual rental 
and the performance of work), the lease carrying the right to three successive 
renewals of 20 years each. A lease for gold and silver is given for 40 years, subject 
to a small annual rental and performance of work. 


Full information concerning minerals and mining laws may be obtained by 
writing the Department of Public Works and Mines at the above address. 


New Brunswick.—In most grants of Crown land since about the year 1805, 
all mines and minerals are reserved to the Crown and regarded as property separate 
from the soil. Prior to that time, most of the grants reserved only gold, silver, 
copper, lead and coal. Royalties levied are 10 cents per long ton on coal and 5 p.c. 
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on the value at the well’s mouth for petroleum and natural gas. Prospectors must 
obtain a licence costing $10, good for the calendar year, entitling the prospector 
to stake up to 10 claims of 40 acres each. Claims must be registered within 30 days 
and 25 days’ work done on each claim within the year, after which a mining licence, 
renewable annually on the payment of $10 per claim, will be granted. Administra- 
tion is carried on under the provisions of the Mining Act (c. 35, R.S.N.B., 1927). 
For full information apply to the Department of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, 
N.B. 


Quebec.—The mining lands of Quebec are administered by the Minister of 
Mines, subject to the provisions of the Quebec Mining Act (c. 80, R.S.Q., 1925) and 
amendments. 

In townships the Crown retains full mining rights on lands granted subse- 
quently to July 24, 1880, and, in the case of gold and silver, on lands granted pre- 
viously to that date. All mining rights belong to the Crown in most of the 
seigneuries. | 

Mining lands up to 200 acres can be acquired by staking the ground as pre- 
scribed by the Mining Act. Claims must be recorded and 25 days work per claim 
done within 12 months, when a mining licence is granted upon payment of 50 cents 
an acre and a recording fee of $10. The licence is renewable annually. When a 
mineral occurrence of importance has been found, the mining rights can be pur- 
chased as a mining concession for $5 per acre for superior minerals and $3 per acre 
for inferior minerals. 

Mining operators must make annual returns to the Minister. Taxes are 
payable on annual profits at rates graduated up from 3 p.c. A mining inspector 
is appointed in each mining division for the administration of the mining laws and 
regulations. 

Information and statistics on mining operations and geological explorations 
are to be found in the Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. 


Ontario.—Ontario owns and administers for mining purposes, through her 
Department of Mines, all the Crown lands within her boundaries except Indian 
lands. Mining lands are subject to the provisions of the Mining Act (c. 45, R.S.O., 
1927). ‘Title is a grant in fee simple, except in provincial forests, where the lands 
are leased. A resident mining recorder is appointed for each mining division in 
the mineral areas. ‘There is a tax of 5 cents per acre per annum on patented and 
leased mining lands in unorganized territory. Other taxation is on the net profits, the 
rate being 3 p.c. up to $1,000,000; 5 p.c. from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and 6 p.e. 
on the exeess above $5,000,000. The first $10,000 of profit is exempt. There is 
no apex law, all claim boundaries extending vertically downwards. Disputes are 
settled by the recorder, or, on appeal, by the judge of the Mining Court of On- 
tario. 

A miner’s licence is necessary to stake out or acquire Crown lands for mining 
purposes, fee $5 per year for an individual; for companies, $100 on each million 
dollars capital. The holder may stake out for himself three claims in any and 
every mining division, and six additional for other licence holders, but not more 
than three for any individual licensee. A mining claim in unsurveyed territory is a 
square of 20 chains to a side (40 acres) with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically. 
Where land is subdivided into lots a claim may be an eighth, a quarter or a half 
lot, t.e., up to 50 acres. 
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There are special provisions regarding petroleum, natural gas, coal and salt on 
the James Bay slope, where these substances may be searched for under authority 
of a boring permit. A total of 1,920 acres may be taken up by an individual in 
blocks of 640 acres. Certain areas have been withdrawn from staking. 


Full information concerning mineral resources and mining laws may be obtained 
by writing the Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario. 


Manitoba.—With the transfer of the natural resources to Manitoba on July 15, 
1930, control of most of the public lands passed to the Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources of the Manitoba Government. 


The Mines Act (c. 27, 1930) and regulations thereunder govern the adminis- 
tration and leasing of: (1) Mineral claims—gold, silver, copper, zinc, etc.; (2) 
Boring permits—coal, natural gas, oil shale, petroleum and salt; (3) Quarrying 
locations—granite, limestone, marble, slate or any building stone, gypsum, gravel, 
marl, peat and sand. 

A miner’s licence is necessary to stake out Crown lands for mining purposes; 
fee is $5 for an individual and larger amounts for minirg partnerships and mining 
companies. A licensee may, in any one licence year and in any one mining division, 
stake out for himself not more than three mineral claims and not more than six for 
other licensees, being a maximum of nine in all, provided that not more than three 
claims shall be staked out or applied for on behalf of any other such licensee. He 
may also obtain one boring permit or one quarrying location. 


A mineral claim in unsurveyed territory is a square of 1,500 feet (51-65 acres) 
with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically. A boring permit allows 640 acres to 
be taken up and a quarrying location may cover an area up to 40 acres. The fee is 
$5 for recording a claim located by the licensee and $10 if recorded on behalf of 
another licensee. After recording, 25 days work per claim must be done per year 
for 5 years. A maximum of nine claims may be grouped for the purpose of this 
work. When 125 days work has been done, and certain other requirements com- 
plied with, a lease is granted. The cost of the survey may be reckoned as one years 
work done on the claim. 


A boring permit good for one year is necessary to search for oil, coal, gas or 
salt. If mineral is discovered a 21-year lease may be obtained subject to annual 
rental and certain annual work. 


Lands containing granite, limestone, marble, slate or any building stone, 
together with clay, gravel, gypsum or sand may be leased at an annual rental, 
provided $2.50 per acre per annum be expended in taking out the material. 


For a copy of the regulations governing the disposal of mineral rights, apply to 
the Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. Mining recorders’ offices are located at Winnipeg and The Pas. 


Saskatchewan.—On Oct. 1, 1930, Saskatchewan came into control of its 
natural resources, which had previously been controlled and administered by the 
Dominion. By the Mineral Resources Act of 1931, regulations, differing somewhat 
from those of former Dominion laws, have been brought into force dealing with 
coal, petroleum and natural gas, and placer. Except for these changes, the regu- 
lations are similar to the former Dominion ones. 


Coal.—The area which may be taken for a location is now from 20 to 640 acres. 
Application may be made by mail or in person and any eligible person may apply 
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' for three locations. The length of a location must not exceed three times the 
breadth. The minimum required to be mined annually is 5 tons per acre. Prior 
to commencing, a lessee must secure a permit to operate. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas.—Applications may be made by mail or in person. 
The area of a location for unsurveyed land may be 160 to 1,920 acres but, 
while one applicant is allowed three locations, the total area must not exceed 1,920 
acres. A permit must be obtained before commencing operations and all drillers 
must secure a licence of competency to ensure that drilling will be efficiently carried 
out. The record of a driller may be obtained by payment of a fee. Operators are 
required to furnish a _ substaatial bond to guarantee compliance with the 
regulations. 

Permits to prospect for oil and gas are granted under similar regulations except 
that a cash rental of 10 cents per acre is required and a bond of 40 cents per acre 
which is forfeited if work to determine structure is not carried out within one year. 


Placer.—These regulations remain as under Dominion administration except 
that 30 instead of 10 adjoining claims may now be grouped. 

The Saskatchewan Mines Act provides for the competency of mine managers 
and pit bosses, for the reporting of accidents, and generally for the welfare and 
safety of those employed in the production of minerals. 

For further information apply to the Department of Natural Resources, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 


‘Alberta.—Since the Dominion Government in 1930 transferred control of 
the natural resources lying within the boundaries of Alberta to the Provincial 
Government, the leasing or disposal of mineral lands or rights is administered under 
provincial laws and regulations. However, mineral lands or rights within the 
province are being administered by the Provincial Government in accordance with 
the Dominion mining laws and regulations in force at the time of the transfer. _ 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act of the province of Alberta and regulations 
made thereunder make provision for the safe operation of mines in the province, 
applying to mines of coal, ironstone, shale, clay and other minerals. Operations 
must be under the control of officials who hold certificates granted after suitable 
examination. A staff of inspectors is provided. to administer the regulations. 
Monthly reports of operations must be returned to the Minister. 


The Coal Sales Act requires that all coal mines shall be registered by name and 
all coal produced in Alberta sold under the registered name. The Coal Miners’ 
Wages Security Act requires all coal operators to provide bond to insure the pay- 
ment of wages, unless exemption is obtained through the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. ; 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines, organized under the pro- 
visions of c. 163, R.S.B.C., and amendments, administers mineral lands, and has 
charge of all matters relating to mining, including the Bureau of Mines and all 
offices established under the Bureau of Mines Act and all Government offices in 
connection with the mining industry. 


The terms of the mining laws are favourable to the prospector, fees and rentals 
being small. On a lode mine of 51 acres an expenditure of $500 in work, which may 
be spread over 5 years, is required to obtain a Crown grant, while surface rights are 
obtainable at a figure in no case exceeding $5 per acre. Any person over the age of 
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18 and any joint stock company can obtain a ‘free miner’s certificate’? on payment 
of a fee, which for the individual is $5 per annum and for a joint stock company 
either $50 or $100 per annum depending on capitalization. Mineral claims located 
under the provisions of the Mineral Act must not exceed 1,500 square feet. 


Placer.—Placer mining is governed by the Placer Mining Act and its scope is 
defined as “the mining of any natural stratum or bed of earth, gravel, or cement 
mined for gold or other precious minerals or stones’’. 


Placer Claims.—Placer claims are of 3 classes, as follows: (1) Creek diggings—- 
250 feet long and 1,000 feet wide, 500 feet on each side of thestream; (2) Bar diggings— 
250 feet square on a bar covered at high water, or a strip 250 feet long at high 
water, extending between high-water mark and extreme low-water mark; (3) Dry 
diggings, over which water never extends—250 feet square. 


A placer claim must be worked by the owner, or someone on his behalf, con- 
tinuously during working hours. Discontinuance for 72 hours, except in closed 
season, lay-over, leave of absence, sickness or other reason satisfactory to the Gold 
Commissioner, is deemed abandonment. To hold a placer claim more than one 
year, it must be again recorded before expiration of the year. 


Placer Leases.—Leases of unoccupied Crown lands approximately 80 acres in 
extent may be granted by the Gold Commissioner of the district, the annual rental 
for same being $30 and the annual expenditure required in development work $250. 
Dredging leases on rivers below low-water mark also are granted for 5 miles; the 
annual rental for same is $25 per mile and the annual expenditure required in develop- 
ment is $1,000 per mile, the value of any new plant or machinery employed to 
count as development. Leases of precious stone diggings, 10 acres in extent, may 
also be obtained. 


Section 2.—_Summary of General Production. 


Since 1886, the first year that the Geological Survey issued complete returns of 
mineral production, Canada has shown a fairly steady growth in mineral output. 
In that year the per capita production was only $2.23; in 1901, five years after the 
Yukon discoveries, production totalled $12.16 per capita, but there was a falling-off 
from 1902 to 1904. Thereafter, owing to the discovery of silver in the Cobalt area, 
the development of the copper-nickel ores of the Sudbury district, the opening up of 
the gold mines of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake in Ontario, the improvements in 
metallurgical practice which led to the recoveries of large quantities of lead and zinc 
from British Columbian ores, and the discoveries and developments in Quebec and 
Manitoba, the per capita production rose to $31 in 1929, although owing to world- 
wide economic depression it dropped to $18.20 in 1932, later increasing to $20.73 
in 1933 and about $25.62 in 1934 with the general improvement in economic 
conditions. 


In 1938, the latest year for which complete world figures of the Imperial Insti- 
tute are available, Canada stood first in the production of asbestos and nickel, 
second in the output of gold and cobalt, third in copper, silver, zinc, and lead, and 
thirteenth in the production of coal. During that year Canada produced approxim- 
ately 82 p.c. of the world production of nickel, 75 p.c. of the asbestos, 20 p.c. of the 
cobalt, 13-2 p.c. of the gold, 9-3 p.c. of the silver, 13-4 p.c. of the copper, 10-2 p.c. 
of the lead and 10-2 p.c. of the zinc. 
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The Preliminary Report on the mineral production of Canada, based on a 
special survey of the industry by the Bureau and released on Mar. 17, 1935, shows a 
total valuation of $277,492,263 for the mineral output of the Dominion in 1934 
compared with $221,495,253 in 1938. This represents an increase of 26 p.c. and 
reflects the continuation of the improved conditions commencing in 1933. 


Prospecting for gold ores and the exploration and development of known 
auriferous deposits were more extensively carried on throughout Canada during 
1932, 1933 and 1934 than for many years. These activities were common to both 
the older producing camps and new areas. The higher price for gold stimulated the 
study and examination of new deposits or ore zones heretofore considered of doubtful 
economic importance. In certain of the older camps properties closed prior to the 
revaluation of gold were reopened and placed in production or further explored as 
to their possibilities. In some of the producing mines the higher price for the 
metal permitted a very considerable extension or increase of pay ore with the 
resultant milling of rock of lower gold content and important increases in ore reserves. 
During 1933, notable gains in production, compared with 1932, were recorded in the 
base metal mining industry and these gains were extended during 1934. The more 
outstanding of these were in copper, lead, nickel and zinc and it is creditable to the 
organizations engaged in the production of these particular metals that they should 
be able to expand production at the prevailing low level of prices. 

Production of various non-metallic minerals, especially asbestos and coal, 
realized important gains in 1933 and 1934. The gains in the structural materials 
industries were particularly encouraging during 1934, as recessions had been severe 
during the period of business depression. 


Subsection 1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


In Table 1 will be found the total values of the minerals produced in Canada 
in each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1932 and 1933, with the percentage of increase or decrease in the latter year, and 
Table 2A preliminary figures of production for the principal minerals in 1934. 


1.—Value! of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1934. 


Value || a Value Value 
SES hs Total Value. per sav ondar Total Value. per pe. Seg Total Value. per 
: capita. : capita, 3 capita. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
10, 221,255 2-23 etg02e.. 63,231,836 } 11-51} 1918 ....] 211,301,897 | 25-93 
10,321,331 2-23 || 1903..... 61, 740,513 10-90 || 1919..... 176, 686,390 21-26 
12,518, 894 2-67 | 1904..... 60,082,771 10-31 }} 1920..... 227,859,665 26-63 
14,013, 113 2-96 || 1905..... 69,078,999 | Ot Es | fn 08 171, 923,342 19-56 
16, 763,353 3-51 |] 1906..... 79,286,697 | 12-86 || 1922..... 184,297,242 | 20-66 
18,976,616 3°93 || 1907..... 86,865,202 Toor 1923/0. 214,079,331 23-76 
16,623,415 3-40 || 1908..... 85,557,101 12-92 |} 1924..... 209 , 583, 406 22-92 
20,035, 082 4-06 OSE ee 91,831,441 13-50 || 1925..... 225, 583,333 24-38 
19, 931,158 4-00 |} 1910..... 106, 823, 623 15-29 || 1926..... 240, 437,123 25-44 
20,505,917 4-08 || 1911..... 103, 220, 994 Lag Q i 1927 s5.7. 247,356, 695 25-67 
22,474,256 4-42 || 1912..... 135,048, 296 18-28 || 1928..... 274,989,487 27-97 
28,485, 023 5-56 |] 1913..... 145,634,812 19-08 |} 1929..... 310,850, 246 31-00 
38,412,431 C42) P1914 ©. ot 128,863,075 16-36 || 1930..... 279,873,578 27-42 
49 234,005 9-41 || 1915..... 137,109,171 17-18 || 1931..... 230,4384,7263} 22-213 
64,420,877 12-15 || 1916..... 177, 201, 534 22-15  19382..... 191, 228,2253| 18-208 
65,797,911 12-25 |} 1917..... 189, 646,821 2eado leap. ae 221,495,253 20-73 
19342 ....] 277,492,263 25-62 


1Beginning with 1931 exchange equalization on gold production is included in total value. Figures for 
1934 are subject to revision. Revised since the publicacion of the 1933 Year Book. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1932 and 1933. 


Item. 
METALLICS. 

Arsenic (AseO3)....... lb. 
ISMUb HL jac. Ses ute lb. 
COA. . Seceaven cessor? 
Chromite;.2c4saretes tons 
Cobalt. cosee es tee bs 
Coppers. eee Ib. 

OLG. ene Wie recs fine oz 


Estimated equalization ex- 
change paid for gold pro- 


CUGEdy.. Aroha eee 
Leads sie Meas. de lb. 
Nickels. act%......aehts « lb. 
Palladium, Rhodium, Irid- 

qum ete. o54 ete. fine oz 
Platinum soe ae fine oz 
Selenium ile. ceeek ss lb 
Sil vente, vai oe ocmes: fine 0z 
ANC ene cece eee Ib 


Totals, Metallic Minerals. . 


Non-MEtattics. 


Fuels 
Coal Aka bee eee tons 
Natural gas......... M cu. ft 
POU, hc vec eee eee ton: 
Petroleum, crude..... brl 


eeceeces 


IDary tess. ckasoses coe 


eeeeoenreee 


Gypsum porno 
Tron oxides (ochres)... 
Magnesitic dolomite........ 
Magnesium sulphate... tons 
Micars. Weis cate aha i 


eoeceerocecseee 
eceeeooeeseroeses 
eee eecesr ees e sess oee 


Soapstones ee eee eee 
Sodium carbonate 
Sodium sulphate............ 
Sulphur! #33 cee eee: 


eC ay 


sone eee es 


Totals, Other Non-Metallic 
Minerals 


eoeececeoreceeoese 


Totals, Non-Metallic 
Minerals 


eee reer ere er oones 


P.C. Increase (++) 


1932. 1933. or Decrease (—) in 1933. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ p.c p.c 

2,424,342 98,714 1,468,022 56,534) — 39-5) — 42-7 
16,855 7,340 78,303 81, 526|+- 364-6/+ 1,010-7 

- 26, 824 - 78,733 -|+ 193-5 

78 1,113 30 343] — 61-5|— 69-2 

490,631 587,957 466, 702 597, 752|— 4-9/+- 1-7 
247,679,070] 15,294,058) 299,982,448) 21,634,853}-+-+ 21-1)+ 41-5 
3,044,387] 62,933,063 2,949,309] 60,967,626|— 3-1]— 3-1 
- 8,546,310 - 23,382,611 -{/+ 173-6 
255,947,378 5,409,704) 266,475,191 6,372, 998)-+- 4-1)+ 17-8 
30,327,968 7,179,862} 83,264,658} 20,1380,480)+ 174-6|+ 180-4 
37,613 901,890 31,009 645, 043] — 17-6|— 28-5 
27,3438 1,099,393 24,786 857,590] — 9-4)— 22-0 

- - 48,221 70,345 - - 
18,347,907 5,811,081] 15,187,950 5,746, 027|— 17-2|— 1-1 
172,283,558 4,144,454] 199, 131,984 6,393, 182}+- 15-6}+ 54-3 
— | 112,041,768 - | 147,015,593 -|+ 31:2 
11,738,918] 37,117,695] 11,903,344) 35,923,962})+- 1-4}— 3-2 
23,420, 174 8,899,462} 23,138,103 8,712, 234) — 1-2}— 2-1 
3,248 7,593 1,131 8,449) — 65-2) — 54-6 
1,044,412 3,022,592 1,145,333 3, 1388, 791|-+ 9-7)+ 3-9 
~ 49,047,342 - 47,778,436 -|- 2-6 

122,977| 3,039,721 pater pene th + 28-8|+- 71-4 
343 132 466 1,662}+ 35-9)-+- 21-1 

1,496 29,509 1, 789 36, 648}-+ 19-6)+ 24-2 
7,047 81,982 10,658 105,117)+ 51-1)+ 28-2 

32 464 73 1,064}+-+ 128-1}+ 129-3 

346 18, 483 405 18 ,367|/+ 17-1)— 0-6 

328 15,735 498 21,919|-++ 51-8}-+- 39-3 
438,629 1,080,379 382, 736 675, 822|— 12-7|— 37-4 
5,240 46,161 4,357 53,450) — 16-9}+- 15-8 
- 262,860 - 360, 128 -j+ 37-0 

- - 120 3,360 - ~ 

309 6, 828 944 49, 284|-+- 205-5)-+ 621-8 

76,714 7,170 38,818 5,441|— 49-4) — 24-1 

15 OL6 12, 333 2,214 5,475|-+-+ 68-2) — 55-6 

189, 132 276, 147 185, 783 297,820) — 1-8]+- 7-9 
263, 548 1,947,551 280,115 1,939, 874|-+-+ 6-3) — 0-4 

93 4,304 636 23,185}-+- 583 -9}-+- 438-7 
~ 46,751 ~ 47,680 -|+ 2-0 

495 5,450 559 5,773|+ 12-9)+ 5-9 

- 271, 736 = 485,416 -ji+ 78-6 

53,172 470,014 57,373 510, 299)-- 7-9)+ 8-6 
12,103 112, 287 15,181 143, 156|/+ 25-4)4+- 27-5 

180 3,600 118 2,360) — 34-4) — 34-4 

- 7,740, 837 -} 10,004,537 - {+ 29-3 

- | 56,788,179 - | 57,782,973 -{+ 1-8 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1932 and 1933—concluded. 


P.C. Increase (-++) 
wees palit or Decrease (—) in 1933. 
Item. ee 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Ciay PRopucts AND OTHER $ $ p.c. p.c. 


StrRuctuRAL MATERIALS. 


Clay Products. 


Brick— 

Soft mud process— 

ee ea ee noe M 6,188 108 , 582 2,482 41,737|— 59-9] — 61-6 
COMMON. =. ccs. . a7 M 12,801 182,372 12,389 156, 769| — 3°21— 14-0 

Stiff mud _ process 

(wire cut)— 

TACOe rs Seer. M 30,197 664, 756 19,602 412,367) — 35-1] — 38-0 
COMMON... ...5..> M 40,753 638, 922 23,894 356, 498] — 41-4) — 44-2 

Dry press— 

FACOOy. sence Jites, M 5, 522 119,547 4,544 101, 252) — 17-7|— 15-3 

COMMONS: be... oe M 4,248 46, 762 3,916 44,377|— 7-8|— 5-1 
Fancy or ornamental 

LIC aee nena cs M 125 6, 237 630 7,824)+ 404-0}+- 25-4 

Sewer brick........ . M 643 12,156 243 3,693] — 62-2)— 69-6 

Paving brick....... M 6 155 1 42) — 83-3] — 72-9 

Hirebriekyccesiieees M 1,580 Th (07 1,547 73, 226|— 2-1/4 2-1 
Fireclay and other clay tons 990 11,826 1,421 11,273)+- 43-5) — 4-7 
Fireclay blocks and shapes. - 75, 209 - 80,625 -j+ 7-2 
Hollow blocks........ tons 48,118 421,672 26,747 160, 059] — 44.4] — 62-0 
Roofing tile...+....... No. 48,939 3,900 20,469 1, 136]— 58-2] — 70:9 
Floor tile (quarries)...sq. ft. 94,316 21,502 91,495 14, 297|— 3-0]— 33-5 
Praintie-ssieer ef M 7,385 186,670 10,057 222,829)+- 36-2)+ 19-4 
Sewer pipe, copings, flue lin- 

Wngaietdi ek Le SS, ~ 813, 224 a 354,458 sak (tts 56-4 
Pottery, glazed or unglazed. - 244,861 ~ 202,500 -|- 17-3 
Bentonite. ............ tons 7 176 55 1,363/+ 685-7|-+ 674-4 
Other clay products......... = 19,932 - 16,510 -|- 17-2 

Totals, Clay Products. . - 3,650, 218 - 2,262,835 -|- 38-0 
Other Structural Materials. 
Cement 5 43-54 tess brl. 4,498,721] 6,980,721] 3,007,432]  4,536,935)— 33-2) — 34-5 
ING Pee rte eats: tons 320,650) 2,394,537 223,540} 2,432,306)+ 0-$)+ 1-6 
Sand and gravel...... id 14,469,942) 4,480,596} 11,738,828]  4,464,285)— 18-9|— 0-4 
Dlsteotecnm ast t cooks ie 250 3,750 250 3, 750 - = 
Stone— 

Granite: te: soe. ef 490,822} 1,110,582 256, 723 679,585) — 47-7|— 38-8 

IiMestOne. .c. 6. se oY B,0Sk,e4il. S,220, clo 2 o(2, 018. 22, 142-516)— 30-2|— 33°6 

Batic wetter nie ts oo5 a 12,379 250, 706 10,897 65, 913} — 12-0]— 73°7 

Sandstone.......... sé 500, 480 349,458 99,043 108, 562|— 80-2|— 68-9 

Totals, Other Structural 
Materials... «5.5. 2. -—| 18,748,065 -| 14,433,852 -|- 23-0 
Totals, Clay Products and 

Other Structural . 

Materials................. — | 22,398,283 -| 16,696,687 -|— 25-4 
Grand Totals (Canadian 

Meands oe ee — | 191,228,225 - | 221,495,253 - |+ 15-8 


1Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in the sulphuric acid made from 
smelter gases. 
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2A.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar year 1934,! 
Item. Quantity. Value. Item. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 
METALLICS Ciay PRopucTs AND OTHER 
StrRucTURAL MATERIALS. 

Arsenic (As203)..... lb. 1,659,513 56, 652 
Bismuthisegers css: ss 253, 644 301,215 Clay Products. 
Cadmintni7 cates - 91,019 
Chromitevaaancceets tons 46 723||Brick— 
Cobalte-.uakoeces lb. 588,566 589, 933 
Coppers shes soa # 364, 890, 860 26, 681, 069 Soft mud— . 
Gold valued at stan- oe Re ee te rete M 5,980 99, 257 

dard rate.. . fine oz. 2,969,680) 61,388,732 COMIMOA wets scr 12,912 167,589 
Estimated exchange Stiff mud (wire 

equalization on cut)— 

gold produced........... Zyle 4 065. 228eetfacen) seaeneos oe i 22,627 467,093 
WOR oe eet eke eiexs Ib. | 346,270,062} 8,436,524 COMMONS»... 0266 se 28,793 405,349 
Nickel n2es acc “ 128,687,340) 32,189,425] Dry press—...... 3 
Palladium, rhodium, Ace. ah ae. ee f 5,621 124,335 

iridium, etc..... fine oz. 83,932] 1,699,282 common........ fe 5,669 62,048 
Platinum tasecer ee : 116,230} 4,490,763] Fancy or ornamen- 

Silverwyscs te ewer e 16, _ 361} 7,803,218 talibrickew.c 2 rs 14 835 
Taitaniumyore... 2... tons 023 4,161)) Sewer brick....... ee 307 5,992 
ING Hae OES haere e lb. | 298. 879° 581] 9,087,568/| Paving brick...... re - - 

—_—_____|—————__| Firebrick......... 4 1,948 92,458 
Totals, Metallics?. . — | 193,845,512|Fireclay and other 
Clayecceas wees see ons 787 10, 674 
Non-MErTAttuics. Pireslay blocks and 
shapes ee aectce bo - 80,112. 
Fuels Structurai Tile— 
Coal yen thee tons | 13,795,649] 41,922,253] Hollow blocks.... tons 30, 674 243 , 027 
Natural gas...... M cu. ft.} 21,948,855} 8,419,073) Roofing tile....... No. 44,115 1,852 
iP eatin nates eee ton 563 783]| Floor tile (quar- 
Petroleum, crude.... brl 1,417,368] 3,558,482 PICK) wasiteia ge a9 sq. 87, 604 18, 886 
Seamer eae oe ESN) RR Been 6,757 219,369 
Totals, Fuels.........% - | 53,900, 591!\Sewer pipe, copings, 
CLC Hoc tek he oe seater ~ 387,738 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals. Pottery, glazed or 
; UNGIATEC D.feteeis ore oie eats. - - 224, 295 
Actinolite).pacencmin tons 30 365||Bentonite:........-. tons 63 1,578 
AsbestOsscehemasez es & 155,980] - 4,936; 326\Kaolin...3.......+% 4g 48 504 
1 BYP ia ta tar eee Aone HY ~ - Other clay products....... ~ 10,987 
Bituminous sands... “ 862 3,449 : SSS 
Diatomite.......... i 1,370 54,750 Totals, Clay Products - 2,623,978 
Meldsparrceesccece. ihe 17,335 140,975 fe 
WIvorsparwebon. sine se 150 2,100 
Graphitesscpcee acsoesridee ~ 71,424 
Grindstones......... tons 887 46,478|| Other Structural Materials. 
(Gxigociuaclon eae ee sf 461,194 864, 204 
Iron oxides (ochre).. “ 4,919 65, 966||\Cement.....0.-...3 brl 3,783,226] 5,667,946 
Magnesitic dolomite....... ~ S02) G2 aNGInIAS .. on ae eer ere eee tons 367,01/| 2,752,700 
Magnesium sulphate. tons 42 1,100)Sand and gravel..... “ 13,521,257] 4,387,281 
ICAL eee a ein, s «oe ce 998 97 OWSlates..cotkeee tee: ee - - 
Mineral waters...Imp. gal 97,340 18, 013|Stone ... veese ieee s- rs 3,661,800) 3,801,090 
Phosphate.......... tons 81 683 | 
QuartZicssketemin or 2 272,075 489, 872 Totals, Other Struct- 
Salt aaaiatioee Son kek 2 321,753) 1,954,953 ural Materials....... - | 16,609,114 
TTC a OLICKE ccc eee M 2,611 93 , 268 ASS 
Soapstonenhansel. o.ctenie dn. - 44,297 
Sodium carbonate... tons 244 1,920 Totals, Clay Pro- 
Sodium sulphate.... “ 65,392 590,325 ducts and Other 
Sulphure ys ease se . 51,5387 515,502 Structural Materi- 
dl he Kone Se ee se 13,959 136, 480 aS Ac Sates. aeees — | 19,283,092 
Voleanic dust....... ce aul 62 as 
Totals, Other Non- Grand Totals............ — | 277,492,268 
Metallic Minerals... -} 10,513,068 
Totals, Non-Metallics.. -— | 64,413, 659 


1According to Preliminary Report, March, 1935. All figures are subject to revision. 

*Exclusive of a small production of selenium, tellurium, radium and uranium, statistics of which 
cannot be published owing to there being less than three producers. 

’Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in sulphuric acid made from 


smelter gases, 
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Volume of Mineral Production in Recent Years.—An interesting com- 
parison of the mineral production of the two years 1932 and 1933, as to quantities 
and values, is furnished in Table 3. 

The percentage increase or decrease in quantity production of individual min- 
erals is shown in Table 2, pp. 376-377, but, owing to the many different units in which 
the quantities of different minerals are expressed, the total volume of production 
from year to year is difficult to compare, while the wide variations in prices make 
comparisons of total values misleading. Table 3 constitutes an attempt to over- 
come these difficulties by working out what the values would have been in the later 
year if prices had remained the same as in the earlier, thus obtaining the increases 
or decreases due to changes in quantity alone; these are shown in the last column. 

The total value of mineral production in 1932 decreased 16-1 p.c. from 1931. 
Reduced quantities accounted for a decrease of 15-5 p.c. The contraction was 
particularly severe in the quantity of clay products (51-8 p.c.), other structural 
materials (44-4 p.c.) and non-metallic minerals (24-7 p.c.).. Mineral production in 
1933 recovered from the low level of 1932 to a value approaching that of 1931. 
However, Table 3 shows that this recovery of value was made up in large measure of 
higher prices which accounted for an increase of 10-9 p.c. in value, while larger 
quantities accounted for an increase of only 4-9 p.c. The recovery from 1932 was 
largely in both the quantities and prices of metallic minerals. The quantities of 
clay products and other structural materials produced in 1933 were below the low 
levels established in 1932. 


Mineral production in Canada reached its highest recorded total value of 
$310,850,000 in 1929. During 1930 the production of metallic minerals increased 
still further in volume by 11-8 p.c., though declining prices reduced the total value 
of metal production, while non-metallic minerals and structural materials declined 
in both volume and value. By 1931 declining prices curtailed the volume of metallic 
minerals so that in that year and the next (1932) there were declines in both volume 
and value in all the major branches of mineral production. However, the pro- 
duction of metallic mirerals in 1982 was still 3-7 p.c. greater in volume than in 1929, 
although there had been drastic declines in prices resulting in a reduction of 27-5 p.c. 
in total value. In that same year the production of fuels was 28-9 p.c., of other 
non-metallics 47-8 p.c., of clay products 72-1 p.c., and of other structural materials 
57-6 p.c. smaller in volume than in 1929. The general decline in prices was arrested 
by 19383 and in that year the prices of metallic minerals and of non-metallics other 
than fuels showed a stronger trend. This was accompanied by an increased volume 
of production in both metallic and non-metallic minerals, although there were 
further declines in structural materials. Compared with 1929 the volume of pro- 
duction during 1933 was 12-3 p.c. greater for metals, 28 p.c. lower for fuels, 41-2 
p.c. lower for other non-metallics, 80-1 p.c. lower for clay products and 68-7 p.c. 
lower for other structural materials. The grand total value of mineral production 
in 1933 was $89,355,000 (28-7 p.c.) less than in 1929. The decline due to lower 
prices was 11-7 p.c., while that due to a generally smaller volume was 17 p.c., the 
_ increased volume of metals being more than offset by the contraction in other 
branches of the mineral industry. Preliminary figures for 1934 indicate a change 
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to an upward trend in structural materials, the most severely restricted branch of the 
industry, and a continuation of the upward trend in metals, fuels and other non- 
metallic minerals. The favorable change in the production of structural materials 
during the past year accompanied an increase in the activity of the construction 
industry. 


3.—Mineral Production of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1932 and 1933. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 
Actual Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase Higher | Larger (+) 
Item. Value at Prices Value (+) or (+) or or Smaller 
1933. of 1932. 1932. Decrease | Lower (—) (—) 
8 (—). Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MeETALLICS. 
VA TSENICS Le eee). chant eae 57 60 99 | — 42 | — 3) — 39 
BSG Ne, eee ee, 81 34 7) + 74) + 47} + 27 
CAATAVUTI See OA eee 79 146 27) + 52 | — 67 | + 119 
Cobalt Peek eo ae TS ee 598 560 588 | + 10; + 38 | — 28 
Copper tees Soa een ee 21,635 18,520 15,294 | + 6,341] 4+ £3,115} + 3,226 
Goldens icce se eee Leen 60,968 60,968 62,933 | — 1,965 - — 1,965 
Gold exchange equalization 23, 383 8,27 8,546 | + 14,887 | + 15,110 | — 273 
Wead Pei ease ee coe ee 6,373 5,633 4,510 | + 963 | + 740 | + 223 
INTe ke) cc coe ie ee ee 20, 130 19,715 7,180} + 12,950} + 415 | + 12,535 
Palladium, rhodium, etc.... 645 744 902 | — 257 | — 99 | — 158 
Platinum: te oc ae eae 858 995 1,099 | — 241 |} — 137 | — 104 
Selenium We. ek te 70 70 cil ocr 70 = lots ey) 
il Vets ye4. grok, Met eae 5,746 4,808 5,811 | — 65} + 938 | — 1,003 
WIG REE TARE: PS ee 6,393 4,792 4,145] + 2,248] + £1,601} + 647 
Other metallics............. - ~ _ -|— 1 
Totals, Metallic Min- 
erals 22. 5. See 147,016 125,318 112,042 | + 34,974 | + 21,698 | + 13,276 
Non-MEtALtics. 
Fuels. 
Goal: ween cee Aer 35,924 37,634 87,118 | — 1,194} — 1,710} + 516 
Natural gash taa.mtal bees 8,712 8,795 8,899 | — 187 | — 3, — 104 
Petroleum; crude... ..sc.-.-- 3,139 onole 3,023 | + 116 | — 174} + 290 
Peat Mle. eee re oe a 3 7|- 4 -|— 4 
Totals, Fuels........... 449,778 49,745 49,047 | — 1,269 | — 1,967 | + 698 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals 
INSDEBUOS iL hing t one ee eee 5,211 3,914 8,040} + 2,171; + 1,297) + 874 
Dintomiiteze = Beet eS 3 + 7) + 2),+ 5 
Heldsparwey sors ae eee 105 124 82} + 23 | — 19} + 42 
Graphite ee eee BG. 18 22 18 - _ 4) + 4° 
Grindstones 22 sa oe eos 22 24 16} + 6] — 2)+ 8 
Gypsum sete stearic Ree 676 943 1,080 | — 404 | — 267 | — 137 
Tronvoxidests. 2489... e282 54 38 46} + sit 16 | — 8 
Magnesitenue. artes cae 360 299 263} + 97} + 61 | + 36 
104 Jy iA cotad tae. ck, 49 21 + 42 | + 28 | + 14 
Minerali waters... caeose«- 5 4 7{/— 2)-+ 1] — 3 
Phosphates, 334. $2 a 6 21 12] —- 6] — 15 | + 9 
QUATUAT Rae cece ee ee: 298 PATA 276 | + 22 | + 26] — 4 
Salt eter ee ne ee 1,940 2,070 1,948 | — 8) — 130 | + 122 
Silica brick. np eee tei 2 29 4) + 19 | — 6) + 25 
Soapstone <). Se ore: 48 66 47} + 1} — 18} + 19 
Sodium sulphate...c/..4.0 .. 485 606. 272 | + 213 | — 121} + 334 
Sulphures yee eee ee, 510 507 470} + 40} + 3) + 37 
pal ophiets, pene tes. i. arate bce 143 141 112 | + 31 | + 2) + 29 
Other non-metallics......... 14 15 11 | + 3] — 1)/+ 4 
Totals, Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals..... 10, 004 9,151 7,744 1 + 802,268 | + 853 | + 1,410 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1932 and 1933 (‘‘000’’ omitted.)—concluded. 


Actual Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase Higher | Larger (+) 
Item. Value at Prices Value (+) or (+) or or Smaller 
1933. of 1932. 1932. Decrease | Lower (—) (—) 
(—). Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Cray PRopucts AND OTHER 
SrRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick—Soft mud/fface....... 42 44 109 | — 67 | — 2)—- 65 
process|common... 157 aire 182 | — 25 | — 20} — 5 
ites Iface....... 412 432 Ectg malaeclgit ym fm 20 | — 233 
(wite cut) |{Common... 357 375 639 | — 282 | — 18 264 
face Mies 101 98 119 | — 18} + 38] — 21 
Dry p res 28. 44 43 47 | — 3] + 1} — 4 
Fancy or ornamental 8 31 6} + 2)- 23 | + 25 
Sewer brick......... 4 5 12} — 8] — 1} — if 
HATS DICK es Cen ce 73 70 724+ 1] + 3] — 2 
Fireclay and other clay..... 11 17 12} — 1} —- 6) + 5 
Fireclay blocks, etc......... 81 77 75 | + 6} + 4;+ 2 
Hollow blocks 25s35 262 2 160 235 422 | — 262 | — 75) — 187 
LEM GXee OA Ceo fg ae en oe ee 14 21 21) — 7|- 7 - 
MOT Ain tis. Seo eee ees Cok. ss 223 254 187 | + 36 | — 31] + 67 
Sewer pipe, copings, etc..... 354 404 813. | — 459 | — 50} — 409 
Pottery, glazed or not....... 203 226 245 | — 42] — 23) — 19 
Other clay products......... 19 21 24] — 5] - 2) —- 3 
Totals, Clay Products. 2,263 2,530 3,650 | — 1,387) — 267 | — 1,120 
Other Structural Materials. 
Cement, Hi eosnecise see: 4,537 4,633 6,931 | — 2,394 | — 96 | — 2,298 
SITS Ser Rete Poy Fes, 2,432 2,416 2,394 | + 38 | + 16] + 22 
Sand and gravel............. 4,464 3,633 4,481 | — 17} + 831 | — 848 
RILOIIC Meni. ck wc aes 5 soa ts 3,001 3,126 4,942 | — 1,941] — 125 | — 1,816 
Totals, Other Struc- 
tural Materials....... 14, 434 13,808 18,748 |} — 4,314] + 626 | — 4,940 
Grand Totals..... ey 221,495 200, 552 191,228 | + 30,267 | + 20,943 | + 9,324 
Increases per cent........... - ~ - {+ 15-8} + 10-9 | + 4-9 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in recent years has been 
Ontario, which accourted for 41-6 p.c. of the Dominion total in 1932 and 49-8 p.c. 
in 1938. The rise in the price of gold has been especially favorable to Ontario’s 
mineral production, while the Sudbury nickel-copper deposits are another out- 
standing feature in the mineral resources of the province. British Columbia holds 
second place in the value of minerals produced with 14 p.c. and 13-9 p.c. of the 
_ Dominion totals in 19382 and 19383, respectively. The mineral resources of British 
Columbia are probably more varied than those of any other province, since its 
production includes most of the important metals as well as substantial quantities 
of coal. Mineral production in Quebec has increased greatly in the post-war period, 
accounting for 12-8 p.c. of the total for Canada in 1932 and 12-7 p.c. in 1938. 
Whereas formerly non-metallics (especially asbestos) and structural materials made 
up nearly all of its mineral production, more than half the value is now made up of 
metals, particularly gold and copper. Nova Scotia and Alberta are the most 
important coal-producing provinces. Manitoba in recent years has been making a 
growing contribution to the production of gold, copper and zinc in the Dominion. 
The total value of mineral production in each of the provinces for each year since 
1910 is given in Table 4. 
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4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-34. 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Calen- Ne : British 
dar eres Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. i 6 Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon.? 
Year a 56 wick . bia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1911...]15,409,397| 612,830) 9,304,717| 42,796,162} 1,791,772] 636,706} 6,662,673|21,299,305) 4,707,432 
1912...}18,922,236] 771,004|11, 656,998] 51,985,876] 2,463,074) 1,165, 642/12, 073,589/30,076, 635) 5,933,242 
1913... .|19,376, 183] 1,102, 613)13,475,534] 59,167,749] 2,214,496} 881, 142/15, 054,046/28, 086,312) 6,276,737 
1914... .]17, 584,639] 1,014,570|11,836,929] 53,034,677] 2,413,489)  712,313/12, 684, 234/24, 164,039] 5,418, 185 
1915...|18,088,342}  903,467/11, 619,275} 61,071,287] 1,318,387) 451,933] 9,909,347|28,689,425) 5,057,708 
1916.../20,042,262} 1,118, 187|14, 406,598} 80,461,323] 1,823,576) 590,473/13,297,543/39, 969,962) 5,491,610 
1917. .«|21, 104,542} 1,485,024]17, 400,077} 89,066,600) 2,628,264)  860,651/16,527,535/36, 141,926) 4,482,202 
1918. ..]22,317, 108] 2,144, 017/19, 605,347] 94,694,093] 3,120,600] 1,019, 781/23, 109, 987/42, 935,333] 2,355,631 
1919...|23,445, 215) 1,770, 945/21, 267,947] 67,917,998) 2,868,378) 1,521,964/21,087,582)34,865,427) 1,940,934 
1920...|34,130,017| 2,491, 787/28, 886,214] 81,715,808] 4,223,461] 1,837, 468]33,586,456)/39,411, 728) 1,576,726 
1921...}28,912,111]} 1,901,505}15, 157,094) 57,356,651] 1,934,117] 1,114, 220/30, 562, 229/33, 230,460) 1,754,955 
1922... .|25,923,499] 2,263, 692]17,646,529] 65,866,029] 2,258,942] 1,255,470/27,872, 136/39, 423,962) 1,785,573 
1923, ..|29,648, 893] 2,462,457/20, 308,763} 80,825,851] 1,768,037) 1,047,583/31, 287,536)/43, 757,388) 2,972,823 
1924. . .}23, 820,352] 1,969, 260/19, 136,504] 86,398,656] 1,534,249) 1,128, 100/22, 344, 940/52, 298,533) 952,812 
1925...]17,625,612] 1,743,858/24, 284,527] 87,980,436] 2,276,759) 1,076, 392/25,318, 866/64, 485,242) 1,791,641 
1926... .}28, 873,792] 1,811, 104/25, 956,193) 84,702,296) 3,073,528] 1,193,394|26,977,027/65, 622,976) 2,226,813 
1927...}30,111,221) 2,148, 535/28, 870,403] 89,982,962] 2,888,912) 1,455, 225/29, 309, 223/60,801,170) 1,789,044 
1928. ../30,524,392] 2,198, 919/37,037,420) 99,584,718] 4,186,853) 1,719, 461/32, 531, 416/64, 496,351) 2,709,957 
1929...|30, 904,453} 2,439, 072/46, 358, 285/117, 662,505} 5,423,825) 2,253, 506/34, 739, 986/68, 162,878) 2,905,736 
1930. ..|27,019,367} 2,383,571/41,215, 220/113, 530,976] 5,453,182) 2,368, 612/30, 427, 742/54, 953,320) 2,521,588 
1931...}21,081,157} 2,176,910/35, 964,537) 97,975, 915/10,057,808) 1,931, 880/23, 580, 901/35, 480,701} 2,184,917 
19323 . .|16, 198,573] 2,223,505|24,512,470] 79,509,239) 8,714,459] 1,681,697/21, 183,079|26, 767,522) 1,891,371 
1933... .]16, 966, 183} 2,107, 682/28, 141, 482/110, 205,021] 9,026,951] 2,477,425)19, 702, 953/30, 794,504] 2,073,052 
19344 . (23,306,093! 2,128, 746]30,979,228]145,497,625} 7,226,368) 5,370, 630)20, 324, 801/40, 989,613] 1,669, 159 


1JIncludes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 
west Territories in 1932-34. 
Year Book. 


2Includes a production from the North- 
3The figures for 1932 have been revised since the publication of the 1933 
4Figures for 1934 are subject to revision. 

The quantities and values of the minerals produced in each province during 
1932 and 1933 are shown in Tables 5 and 5A. These tables show the different 
minerals which make up the mineral production of each province and also the 
particular province or provinces which contribute to the production of each mineral 
in Canada. 


5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1932. 
Note—The mineral production of Yukon and Northwest Territories during the calendar year 1932 was 


as follows, in quantities and values:—gold 40,608 fine oz., $953,488 (including premium); lead 3,853,327 lb., 
$81,444; silver 3,053,188 fine oz., $966,994; and coal 808 tons, $3,491; total $2,005,367. 


New 


: Nova 5 Mani- Saskat- British 
Mineral. Scotian ie Quebec. | Ontario. Lobe: Mawar Alberta. Colambia. 
MBTALLICS. , 

ATSONIC sts oe lb. - - — | 2,424,342 - - - ~ 
$ ~ - - 98,714 - - - - 
Bismuth, sc. lb. - - - 16, 798 - - - 57 
$ = - - 7,289 = - 51 
Cadmium..... $ = = = - - - - 26,824 
Chromite..... tons - - 78 - - - - - 
$ - - 1,113 - - - a - 
Cobaltcint ames lb. - - - 490,631 ~ - ~ - 
$ ~ - - 587,957 - ~ - - 
Copper: isi lb. - — 167,336, 692177, 055, 413/52, 706,861 - — 150,580, 104 
$ - — | 4,296,216] 4,407,928] 3,362,803 - = oe Gee 
Goldy... 22 fine oz. 964 - 401,105} 2,280,105 122,507 11 83 199,004 
$ 19, 928 — | 8,291,576}47, 138,952) 2,532,444 22h 1,716) 4,113,778 
Gold exchange 
equalization. .$ 2,706 — | 1,125,996] 6,400,791]. 343,906 31 233] 558,651 
Meade lets lb. - - ~ ‘ - - — |252,007,574 
$ = = = 1,828 - - — | 5,326,432 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1932—continued. 


- Nova 
Mineral. Hentia: 
METALLICS—con. 
Nickels aa54 Ib. - 
Palladium, rho- 
dium, etc. fine oz. ~ 
Platinum. . fine oz. - 
Silver..... . fine oz. 47 
$ 15 
BANC Rie. Steen “ - 
Totals, Metal- —_-— 
HGS .555255% $ 22,649 
Non-METALLIcs. 
Fuels. : 
Coalert sche tons} 4,084,581 
$ 115,167,793 
Natural gasM cu.ft. - 
Peat yeh act tons ~ 
Petroleum, 
Crude th csc bri. - 
$ ¥2 
Totals, Fuels. $ |15,167,793 
Other 
Non-Metallics. 
Asbestos...... a - 
Bituminous 
SANGS sch. ae - 
Diatomite....tons 1, 438 
28,760 
Feldspar...... tons - 
$ 3 = 
Fluorspar...... tons = 
Graphite...... tons = 
$ a 
Grindstones...tons 12 
433 
Gypsum....... tons} 341,508 
398, 861 
Iron oxides 
{OChTO) 2.5552 oe = 
Magnesitic 
dolomite.... $ - 
S GE) 9 ieee sees JLT, - 
$ — 
Mineral 
waters. Imp. oe = 
Phosphate... oe - 
GUAT s .6ch ie tons - 
$ = 
Alb ates tons 31,897 
150, 708 
Silica brick... M - 
$ Pe 
Soapstone..... $ = 
Sodium 
carbonate...tons - 
Sodium sul- 
DHBLC. ese $ ~ 


Ne 
Bruns- 
wick. 


127 BS ES Pt 


212,695 
794, 168 
662,452 
326,191 


6,408 
14,332 


38,019 
297,520 


Quebec. 


628, 902 


199,184] 2,006,648 


122,977 
3,039,721 


[e) 

cow 
ow 
lor ave) 
LX=) 


OLE it ok A 


5,017 
44,161 


262,860 
81, 137 
4,076 


15,506 


20, 123 


Ontario. 


30,327,968 
7,179,862 


37,613 
901,890 
27,284 
1,097,021 
6,385, 788 


Mani- 
toba. 


eye 


1,036,497 
328, 275 


— |41, 736,600 


130,343 


35,655 
186,175 


537,212 
2,752 
61,208 
2,473 


66, 185 
93,574 
231,138 
1,789,751 
93 


4,304 


1,004,016 


1,552 


6C0 
180 


Le UR aM? foal (RAS Woe UE a 


12,719 
113,739 


1Includes a small production from the Fort Norman Well in N.W.T. 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


13, 914, 085] 69,823,880] 7,571,444 


262 


Alberta. 


tyre 


British 
Columbia. 


59 
2,372 


9} 7,293,462 
3] 2,309,958 
— 1130,546,958 


3,140,438 


1, 952)/18, 705, 615 


887,139) 4,870,648) 1,681,490 
3,684] 1,229,449]13,526,309] 6,392,801 
— [15,370,968 
- | 3,853,794 


ee ee Pe eT Sars g 


271,736 


907,661! 
2,760, 792 


OAS Pees i eae, 8 


Dome a Ned Ces Ke Galil an] MASH aoa 


84,084 


223 
2,000 


— 
CO Or 
me oO 
weiltitlil 
Ole 


1h eS beng 


i 
ie) 
ou 


5,450 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1932—concluded. 


New 5 as 
, Nova : Mani- Saskat- British 
Mineral. Ci ealite Prine Quebec. | Ontario. rs wa ahewahe Alberta. Columbia. 
Other 
Non-Metallics—con. 
Sulphur!....... tons ~ - 17,954 3,332 - - = 31,886 
- - 133, 838 33,320 - - - 302,856 
4 RKO eens Site tons - - - 12,064 - - - 39 
- ~ - 111,585 - = - 702 
Volcanic 
GuUStt lepers tons - ~ - - - 180 - - 
- ~ - - - 3,600 - ~ 


$ 
Totals, Other SSS a = 
Non-Metallics $ 578,762) 309,322] 3,659,144) 2,286,110] 223,324) 275,336 1,372] 407,467 


Cray Propvucts 


AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL 
MaTERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 
Soft mud pro- 
cess— 
Face...... M 160 - 300 5,716 - - - 12 
$ 2,008 - 3,000 108,390 - - - 184 
Common.. M 540 1,269 18 6,525 1,337 660 697 eG 
$ 6, 780 18,180 912 98 , 828 18,166 6,929 8,345 24, 232 
Stiff mud pro- 
cess ( wire cut) — 
Hace. bo. M 347 487 13, 180 Torole 320 115 277 156 
. $$ 6,754 13,628} 300,649} 323,077 7,472 3,127 6,386 3,663 
Common.. M 2,229 520 28,063 7,816 416 220 989 500 
$ 31,206 7,94 448,470 122, 905 6,861 2,256 11,648 7,627 
Dry press— 
Face...... M - ~ 319 4,667 - 6 310 220 
$ - - 9,563 97,897 ~ 138 3,876 8,073 
Common.. M - - ~ 15522 - - 2,726 - 
= = - 24,070 - - 22,692 = 
Fancy or orna- 
mental 
prickiarc% M - - 89 36 - - ~ - 
- - 4,447 1,790 - - - - 
Sewer brick. M - - - 638 - - - 5 
- - - L2E07 1 - - - 85 
Paving 
brick. 1.08 M - - - - - - ~ 6 
$ - - - - - - - 155 
Firebrick... M - - - - - 309 11 1,260 
$ - - - - - 15,200 547 56,010 
Fireclay: 20% tons 45 50 ~ ~ - 415 - 480 
$ 280 1,956 - - - orlit - 6,479 
Fireclay blocks 
and shapes.. $ PH 836 - - - 66,688 - 7,408 
Structural tile— 
Hollow 
blocks... .tons 3,162 134 20,170 18,941 1,167 15322 2,106 pa 
$ 30, 208 1,120 193-300 144,471 11,965 11,781 17,055 Bed 
Roofing 
tile sete No. - - - 48,939 - - - - 
- - - 3,300 - - - = 
Floor tile 
(quarries)sq.ft. - ~ - 94,316 - - - - 
$ = _ - 21,502 - - - ~ 
Drain tile..... M aie 3 545 5, 886 103 - 130 647 
$ 2,974 120 20, 609 135,004 5,309 - 15322 tose 


Sewer pipe, cop- 
ings, flue linings, 


tC) coer $ 92,070 - 83,566] 466,371 ~ ~ 112,810 58,407 
Pottery, glazed or 
unglazed.... $ - 24,362 - 67, 866 - 4 144, 903 7,726 
Bentonite. .... tons ~ - - ~ - - ~ 7 
- ~ - - - - - 176 
Other clay 
products.... $ - - - 16,366 - 505 ~ 3,061 


Totals, Clay eee | llaiamnnaanTE =5 alas =a 
Products... $ 172,557 68,151) 1,064,551) 1,639, 508 49,773] 109,739) 329,584) 216,355 


| —— | | | | | S| 


1Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in sulphuric acid made from 
waste smelter gases. 
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5.—Minera! Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1932—concluded. 
Mineral Nova | pons. Quebec. | Ontario. | Mani- | Saskat- | aiporta, | British 
: Scotia. teenie ° : toba chewan. Ta. Columbia. 
Other Structural 
Materials. 
Cement....... brl. - - | 2,210,584] 1,599,342 242,112 - 193,571 253, 112 
$ - - | 3,155,702] 2,288,975] 549,594 ~ 399,922] 536,528 
Limes eneee tons 6,533 eae 93 , 813 166, 703 18, 235 - 6,642 17,152 
$ 35, 534 109, 184 587,901! 1,273,230 172,110 - 56,577 160,001 
Sand and 
gravel? ic... tons| 423,487} 569,150] 3,458,128] 6,994,447) 440,309] 362,841] 734,067] 1,487,513 
$ 136,677| 447,239] 893,896] 1,971,239] 188,974 66,942] 250,025] 525,604 
Slatesaies 2: tons - - - ~ - = - 250 
- - - - - - - 3,750 
SLORE J ccwcl deux tons 34,661 16,805] 2,246,825] 1,905,138 78, 423 - 1,428] 407,642 
$ 87,307] 154,918] 2,360,901] 1,655,016] 299,282 - 2,985] 378,052 
Totals, Cther — | | | |] —_— | -— —— — 
Structural 
Materials... $ 259,518 711,341] 6,998,400) 7,188,460] 1,209,960 66,942 709,509) 1,603,935 


Grand Totals. $ |16,198,573| 2,223, 505/24, 512, 470/79, 509,239] 8,714,459] 1,681, 697/21, 183, 079|26, 767,522 


5A.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1933. 


> 

Nors.—The mineral production of Yukon and the Northwest Territories during the calendar year 1933 
was as follows in quantities and values: Gold 39,493 fine oz., $1,129,500 (including premium); lead 3,099,505 
pounds, $74,128; silver 2,227,476 fine oz., $842,717; coal 862 tons, $3,670; and petroleum 4,608 brl., $23,037; 
total $2,073,052. Radium and uranium salts were produced in Canada during 1933 from ores mined in 
the N.W.T., but statistics pertaining to these minerals are not available for publication. For Dominion 


totals see pp. 376-377. 


Ontario. 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


British 


Alberta. Columbia. 


Ne 
Bruns- | Quebec. 
wic 
30 
48 


1,468, 022 
56,534 
7,580 
3,731 


466,702 
597.752 


1 Deh estat 


169, 943, 882|145, 504, 720|38, 163, 181 3,223,941 
10,118,847] 2,844,989 


5,214,177 
382, 886 
7,914,956 


3,035,583 


BORE Ae eed 
oo 


22,131 
16,600 
471,419 
178,351 


2,155,519 
44,558,531 


17,089,812 
29,910 

692 

83, 264, 658 
20,130, 480 


125,310 
2,590,388 


993,478 


240,338 
5,400 
111,628 


42,812 


LOE Fei) ch JN 6 iat PB Pa 
~ 
co 
~vI 
1w 
oo 


43,146,724 
3,216,502 

238,995 
6,698] 4,940,465 


2,569] 1,894,792 
- | 263,345,776 
6,298,178 


324 


40 
1,400 


6,737,057 
2,548, 817 
152,826,264 
4,906,487 


moorritit 
Se! 


tot 


—_—<—<$F$ —————— | —— | | SS SL Fe*e 


i Nova 
Mineral. Scotia. 
MErALLICs. 
Arsenic lb. = 
(As2Os) $ = 
Bismuth...... Ib. = 
$ re, 
Cadmium.... $ = 
Chromite..... tons = 
$ a 
Cobalt....... in - 
Copper....... a8 - 
Goldin one. fine oz. 1,382 
$ 28,568 
Gold exchange 
equalization $ 10,957 
Bead rsa: Ib. - 
$ oa 
Niekel.3.33.. lb. ~ 
: $ 2 
Palladium, rho- 
dium, iridium, 
CECE news fine oz. = 
$ ss 
Platinum..fine oz. - 
$ i 
Selenium..... Ib. = 
$ ps 
BILVer, oy: fine oz. 104 
$ 39 
TiN ose ee eee lb - 
$ = 
Totais, 
Metallics... $ 39,564 


_——$_—<———————— | fe T_T , 


87473 —25 
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5A.—Minerai Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1933—continued. 


New - oie 
: Nova. 5 Mani- Saskat- British 
Mineral. Scotin: ner Quebec. | Ontario. tobe shoves Alberta. Gelawbia. 
Non-METALLICS. 
Fuels. 
(Coals 7s. sok tons] 4,557,590} 312,303 - - 3,880] 927,649] 4,718,788) 1,382,272 
15,969,793] 1,041,744 - - 9,214] 1,285, 996]12,307,258] 5,306,287 
Natural 
gas....M cu. ft - 618, 033 -— | 7,166,659 600 — 115,352,811 - 
- 302, 706 — | 4,523,085 180 — | 3,886,263 - 
IPGa tae ete tons - = 681 450 - - - - 
$ - - 2,549 900 - - = - 
Petroleum, : 
Crude: ssc brl. - 8,835 ~ 136,058 - - 995, 832 - 
- 18,111 - 258,486 ~ — | 2,844,157 - 
Totals, Fuels $ |15,969,793| 1,362,561 2,549] 4,777,471 9,394| 1,285, 996/19,037,678| 5,306,287 
Other 
Non-Metallics. 
Asbestos..... tons - = 158,367 ~ - - - - 
$ ~ =} 6,211,177 - - ~ - - 
Barytes...... tons - = - 20 - = me 
= ae = 60 ame as _ =~ 
Bituminous 
pands.o..6u. tons ~ = - - - - 466 ~ 
- = - _ - ~ 1,662 ~ 
Diatomite....tons 1,747 - = 28 - - = 14, 
$ 34,940 ~ - 1,298 - _ - 410 
Feldspar...... tons - 55 6, 183 4,387 88 = = = 
$ - - 59, 283 45,350 484 - a = 
Fluorspar..... tons - - - 73 - - - ~ 
- - - 1,064 - - = = 
Graphite..... tons - = 43 362 ~ = oe = 
- - Qeo2e 16,145 - = = = 
Grindstones. .tons 21 277 ce - - - - 200 
$ 868 12,051 - - _ - - 9,000 
Gypsum...... tons} 315,948) 30,391 - 24,460 6,830 = = 5,107 
3638, 528 88,500 - 112,319 65,471 - - 46, 004 
Tron oxides 
(ochre)..... tons - - 4,192 - - - - 165 
$ - - 51,965 = - - - 1,485 
Magnesitic : 
dolomite... $ - - 360, 128 - - = = = 
Magnesium 
sulphate... .tons ~ — - - - ~ - 120 
$ = - = - - - = 3,360 
Mica eaaces lb. - - 511,467] 1,331,430 - - - 45,500 
$ - - 39,060 9,371 - - - 853 
Mineral 
waters Imp.gal. = - 9,024 29,794 - = = = 
= - 3, 094 2,347 = = = = 
Phosphate....tons - - 105 - ~ - - 2,109 
- - 805 - - - - 4,670 
Quartz). 3... tons 1,017 - 28,294 66,562 75 (30 59,506 - 22,668 
1,447 - 109, 533 86, 146 23,507 59,506 - 17,681 
Saltimeeewe.. tons 34,278 - - 244,107 1,499 231 - - 
$ 161,889 - - | 1,755,087 18,388 4,510 - - 
Silica brick... M 453 - - 183 - = = - 
15, 834 - - 7,001 ~ - ~ - 
Soapstone.... $ - - 47,680 ~ - = - - 
Sodium 
carbonate. .tons - - - - - - - 559 
= - = ~ ~ - - 5,773 
Sodium sul- 
phatez.wenc $ - - = - - 485,416 - ~ 
Sulphur!......tons - - 19, 167 8,196 - - - 30,010 
= = 146,261 81, 960 - - - 282,078 
Tale fnaiaess tons - - ~ 15,114 - - - 67 
$ _ - - 142,134 - - - 1,022 
Voleanic dust tons ~ - - - 118 ~ ~ 
~ - - - - 2,360 - - 
Totals, Other | |} a |] | | | — |] 
Non- 


Metallics... $ 


1 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in sulphuric acid made from waste » 
smelter gases. 


578,506) 100,551) 6,031,208) 2,260,632) 107,850) 551,792 1,662) 372,336 


———— << | —— —————_ ] —— ———— ——_. ] — | [| | 
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5A.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1933—continued. 


New ; Oe 
5 Nova : Mani- Saskat- British 
Mineral. Santina: si Sik Quebec.| Ontario. taben ier, Alberta. Gokidahia: 
Cray Propvucts 
AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL 
MarTERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 
Soft mud_ pro- 
cess— 
Face..... M 60 - - 2,292 - 11 - 119 
$ 900 - = 38, 360 c= 333 - 2,144 
Common. M 480 678 1,241 6, 796 1,091 23 = 2,080 
$ 5,680 9,992 9, 862 87,644 16,035 369 - 27,187 
Stiff mud _ pro- 
cess (wire 
cut )— 
Face..... M 422 118 7,234 11,660 70 17 64 17 
$ MLO. 2o3 3,676 153, 990 240, 738 1,683 624 1,078 345 
Common. M 1,671 411 17,483 3,191 - 62 711 365 
$ 20,046 6,972 270,483 46,337 = 641 6,542 5,477 
Dry press— 
ACO oie ee M - - 601 3,302 = 8 476 157 
$ — - 18, 166 72,194 = 185 4,557 6,150 
Common, M - ~ - 1,834 - - 2,082 - 
$ = = = 29,357 = - 15,020 - 
Fancy or orna- 
mental 
brick..... M - ~ - 6 - - 624 - 
as 3 - 387 - - 7,487 - 
Sewer brick M - ~ - 242 - - = 1 
- - - 3; 683 - - - 10 
Paving 
brick 00.15. M - - - - - - 1 
$ i & - - = = = 42 
Fire brick... M - = - - - 391 12 1,144 
$ - - - - - 19,705 506 53,015 
Fireclay and 
other clay..tons 22 4 - - - 371 - 1,024 
220 157 - - = 2,902 - 7,994 
Fireclay blocks 
and shapes $ 75 - - 90 - 64,381 - 16,079 
Structural tile— 
Hollow 
blocks....tons 1,759 65 7,676 8,196 44 201 628 8,178 
$ 17,590 631 66,197 60, 438 532 2,210 5,637 6, 824 
Roofing tile No. - - - 20,469 = = = a 
- = - 1,136 = = = = 
Floor tile 
(quarries) 
sq. ft. - - - 81,808 - - 9,687 - 
$ - - - 12,490 - ~ 1,807 - 
Drain tile.... M 107 1 533 8,746 45 = 22 603 
$ B20 64 15,420 179,015 OP B\G = 1,249 21,128 
Sewer pipe, 
copings, 
flue linings, 
Ob iaeosts $ 67,519 - 45,890 185,048 - - 35,793 20,208 
Pottery, glazed 
or unglazed...$ - 25,425 - 52,650 - - 118,747 5,678 
Bentonite..... tons - - - - - - - 55 
= 2 ss cs - = ~ 1,363 
Other clay 
products.... $ - - 80 15,012 - 857 - 561 
Totals, Clay 


Products... $ 125,500 46,917; 580,088) 1,024,579 20,966 92,207; 198,373) 174,205 
- - — I ——— 


87473—253 
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5A.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1933— concluded. 


New ‘ ss 
: Nova : Mani- Saskat- British 
Mineral. Scotia. pela Quebec. | Ontario. toba. chawait’ Alberta. Calabi 
Other Structural 
Materials. 
Cement...... bri. - - | 1,517,555) 1,095,845 129,540 - 149, 206 115,286 
$ - - | 2,128,900} 1,587,812 295,351 - 299, 530 225,342 
EAM: cae a tons 3,914 16,849 110,334 146, 193 18,032 - 7,501)- 20,717 
$ 30, 160 134, 786 647,558) 1,227,197 167,640 - 62,037 162,928 
Sand and 
gravel...... tons 282, 228 496,961] 3,356,232} 5,967,994 288 , 214 104,400 281,122 961,672 
$ 126,031 331,497 942,429] 2,517,230 108, 828 19,731 85,577 332 , 962 
Slatewriwacen tons - - - - - - - 250 
$ - ~ _ - - - = 3,750 
Stoners. ke tons 41,449 16,714] 1,342,493] 1,253,906 33,190 - 7550) 250,272 


$ 96,629) 131,370) 1,448,740 983, 268 74,227 8,817) 253,525 


| | | | | | | 


Totals, Other 
Structural 
Materials... $ 252,820) 597,653) 5,167,627) 6,315,507) 646,046 19,731; 455,961) 978,507 


Grand Totals $ |16,966,183) 2,107, 682/28, 141, 482/110, 205,021) 9,026,951] 2,477, 425)19, 702, 953/30, 794,504 


Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., in Principal Industries. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines and, since 1921, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Prior to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presentation 
of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at average market 
prices for the year. The scope of the statistics now includes a general review of the 
principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zine and njckei- 
copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data 
include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries 
paid, and gross and net production. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics 
beyond a summary of the production of individual minerals by approaching the 
subject from the standpoint of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the 
place which mining holds in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 


The values produced by the metallic industries given in Tables 6 and 7 are those 
reported by the operating companies, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments by mine operators and the additional value obtained when the smelting; 
of these ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual 
return to the different industries than do the values for the several metals in Table 2 
of this chapter, where, in the cases of copper, lead, zinc and silver, the values are 
computed by using the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets. 
Furthermore, the production figures of Table 2 include all quantities shipped from 
the mines, while metals absorbed in new metallurgical operations or remaining in 
stock at smelters and refineries are not included in the industrial figures of Tables 
6 and 7. On the other hand, some imported ores and concentrates are treated in 
Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works. The net value of the products 
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of these plants includes, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these 
imported ores and to this extent the net sales shown in Tables 6 and 7 include 
products not of Canadian origin. Furthermore, up to and including 1931 the total 
value of Canadian mineral production as shown in Table 1 was computed with 
gold valued at the standard price of $20-671834 per fine oz., and thereafter at the 
same price plus the estimated amount of exchange equalization paid the producer, 
whereas the totals given in Tables 6 and 7 include the actual receipis for gold pro- 
duced as reported by the producers. For these reasons the industrial statistics are 
somewhat at variance with the figures representing the computed value of metallic 
mineral production. | 


The total net value of products of the fuel industries in Table 7 is less than the 
total production of fuels in Table 2, because the net value of products of the industries 
is confined to that for which the operators receive some economic returr, while the 
production of the fuel commodities includes all of those commodities produced, 
whether the producer actually receives payment in any form for them or not. Thus 
in coal mining, the industrial values in Table 7 include only coal sold, supplied to 
employees for domestic consumption, or used in making coke and briquettes, whereas 
the figures of coal production as shown in Table 2 include, in addition to the above, 
coal consumed for power and other purposes in the coal-mining operations and also 
the difference between coal put on the bank and lifted from the bank. Petroleum 
producers have a larger monetary return than the actual value of the petroleum 
produced because many oil wells also produce large quantities of natural gas. On 
the other hand, the natural gas industry receives a smaller return than the total 
value of all natural gas produced because some of the gas is produced by the petroleum 
industry, because of leakage or other loss in piping gas to the consumers, and because 
a small amount of natural gas is produced by private individuals or groups from 
their own wells for their own consumption, without any industrial organization 
intervening between producer and consumer. 


For other non-metallic minerals (if the small production of peat normally 
included with fuels is deducted) and clay products and structural materials, returns 
to the producing industries are the same in each case as.the total value of the mineral 
commodities produced. 


The Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years.—Annual publi- 
‘cation of industrial statistics of the mining industry, showing capital employed, 
the number of employees, the salaries and wages paid, the cost of fuel and electricity, 
and the net value of the products did not commence until 1921. In connection with 
the item of capital, operators are requested to report only the capital actually 
invested in the enterprises, including (1) present value of lands, buildings, plant, 
machinery and tools, (2) cost of materials on hand, supplies, finished products and 
ore on dump, and (3) cash, trading and operating accounts and bills receivable. It 
should be specially noted that no estimate of undeveloped ores is included in the 
capital. Indeed, capital expenditures in mining ventures are frequently very 
difficult to designate. For instance, purely exploratory workings should be charged 
to current expenses, but if these exploratory workings open up new ore resources 
and become the channel by which such ore is utilized, such workings become part of 
the productive plant and as such their cost is an item of capital. In these circum- 
stances, the actual amount of capital employed in mining enterprises is uncertain 
and the figures of capital should be used with such reservations in mind. 
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The substantial growth of the mining industry in Canada during the post-war 
years is established by the summary statistics of Table 6. From 1922 to 1929— 
a period of slowly declining prices—the output increased by 72 p.c., capital invest- 
ment by 76 p.c., employment by 53 p.c., and the salaries and wages paid by 65 p.e. 
Progress was most rapid in the metallic mineral industries, where the expansion in 
net production amounted to 170 p.c. with proportionate increases in capital and 
employment. The period from 1922 to 1929 was marked by a rising cycle of activity 
in construction. This is reflected in the expansion of industries engaged in the pro- 
duction of clay products and other structural materials. The output of this group 
of industries increased by 47 p.c. during the period, while, within the group, progress 
was much greater in industries producing cement, gravel and stone than in the clay 
products industries. The group of non-metallic mineral industries remained 
relatively stationary in contrast to the other two main groups during this period of 
rapid expansion. This may be attributed to the fact that coal mining is the pre- 
dominant industry in the non-metallic group and, under increasing competition 
from oil fuels and hydro-electric power, did not participate in the general industrial 
expansion of the period. 


Since 1929 the mining industry in Canada has been affected by the world-wide 
economic disturbances which have so greatly influenced industries in all countries. 
It is instructive to trace the effects of the depression in the industrial statistics of 
mining. The course of the depression was accompanied by a very drastic decline 
in the prices of most of the principal metals, especially copper, lead, zinc and silver. 
Indeed, while prices of these metals at the beginning of 1985 have risen somewhat 
above their low points, they are still at a low level. In the case of gold, on the other 
hand, since 1931 the price has risen to a level about 69 p.c. above that formerly 
prevailing. Under the influence of these price changes, the value of the net production 
of the metallic mineral industries declined by 27 p.c. from 1929 to 1932, with a 
decline of 29 p.c. in employees, 30 p.c. in salaries and wages paid and 24 p.c. in the 
value of fuel and electricity used. But, since the higher price for gold stimulated its 
production and the readjustment of costs stabilized the base metal industries, 
metal production in 1983 showed a good recovery, the net sales in 1933 being only 
8 p.c. below those of 1929, employees 18 p.c. below, salaries and wages 25 p.c. below, 
and the cost of fuel and electricity 8 p.c. above 1929. While industrial statistics 
for 1934 are not yet available, the production figures for this latest year indicate 
a metal production valued at about 18 p.c. more than the former peak year 1929. 
Doubtless in reaching this new record the influence of gold is important through 
increased production, higher value, and its association with other metals, especially 
copper. However, in 1934, not only gold but nickel, copper, lead’and zine were all 
produced in Canada in larger quantities than ever before, from which it must be 
concluded that the producers of these metals are able to operate profitably at even 
the low prices prevailing for copper, lead and zinc, and that a return to former 
average price levels would find the Canadian metal-mining industry firmly estab- 
lished on a much larger scale than ever before. 


Among the non-metallic industries the most important is coal mining. During 
the depression, the demand for coal declined owing to reduced requirements for fuel 
in industrial and transportation activities. Similarly the demand for asbestos 
and gypsum has been affected by the lower level of industrial and construction opera- 
tions. Salt has been an exception to the general rule, as its production has been 
well maintained throughout. Indeed, in 1932 and 1933 the net sales of the salt- 
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producing industry were about 23 p.c. above those of 1929. Taking the group of 
non-metallic industries as a whole, net sales declined by 32 p.c. from 1929 to 1982, 
employment by 21 p.c. and salaries and wages by 36 p.c., and, while net sales 
increased slightly in 1933 from the low point of 1932, the decline continued in 
employment and total remuneration of employees. Production in 1984 showed a 
decided improvement, probably indicating that costs have been so readjusted within 
the group as to place production again on a profitable basis and ready to expand 
. with increasing demand. 


The production of clay products and other structural materials is directly 
dependent upon construction activities within Canada. During the early years of 
the depression, these activities were partly maintained by governmental relief 
projects and by the carrying to completion of some large operations which had 
commenced before 1930. Asaresult, construction reached its lowest level in Canada 
during 1983, and the group of industries producing clay products and other structural 
materials was at a lower level of operations in that year than in any other year 
recorded since 1921. From 1929 to 1933 there was a decline of 71 p.c. in net 
sales, 69 p.c. in employees, 74 p.c. in salaries and wages and 76 p.c. in expenditures 
for fuel and electricity, a large item in the cost of production in these industries. 
However, construction was more active in Canada in 1934 than in 1933 (see p. 512) 
and this increased activity was accompanied by a welcome change to a rising trend 
in the production of clay products and other structural materials. 


6.—_Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 
Groups, 1921-33, and by Provinces, 1932 and 1933. 


/ : Capital Salaries Fuel and Net 
Group and Year. Firms. Employed. Employees. and Wages. | Electricity.| Sales.? 
Meratiic MINERALS. No. $ No. $ $ $ 
NO 2A ere crseite Meattsio-s « «che ors 378] 200,007,449 12,133] 16,232,998]  3,914,6153] 48,133,974 
ODO OR lee PO PEN ne soc ee 408} 165,975,343 13,138) 18,361,667 1,649,8563} 60,347,043 
HOD Mier Ae sheen a ., Dales 339| 240,889,284 16,472| 25,794,032 7,904,820) 68,612,936 
LO DAs ON Eo elect, See tee a Ne Ae 296| 281,828,285 19,809) 29,692,896 7,788,506} 86,825,610 
LO DORA ree ae caret «bi Reo 323] 290,534,965 20,664] 32,732,782 8,721,063] 105,700,838 
IO TOMER RU oa BSAA oS aE 396} 320,248,840 23,742! 36,033,798] 10,023,885} 115,939,119 
iUU FER? GBS! Meet Seta hase amin erie 479| 335,708,206 26,343} 40,284,887) 10,411,397] 121,062,811 
Gis) sno UR Sn) eae Si ee 508} 485,327,646 28,582] 44,687,131 9,756,573} 140,770,772 
ORO irate STs aie 5 oka 485| 427,498,173 31,125] 50,279,511) 11,221,987) 163,050,366 
LOC DAE need: ko ae 5 cn Sabie 325| 427,439,265 30,633] 48,851,303] 11,323,313] 136,994,693 
NOS dei. had awh Sets s oot 3 312} 390,908,034 25,434] 41,829,288) 10,340,523] 132,382,514 
LOS DR eren cerns Wa Nvase' at holes 319} 269,180,464 21,931) 34,983,704 8,551,463) 119,790,072 
SESS pica © haat eae eee 389} 406,998,952 25,443] 37,937,871 7,084,253] 150,145,926 
Non-Meratiic MINERALS. 
NODA es ENS Sian. “ck cdhls 718] 265,701,593 37,713] 52,292,357 4,881,4403| 87,842,682 
Oise 2a Serna ied ater oe mae 742) 232,888,769 37,958] 45,225,900 4,028,7843| 82,976,794 
GAO etek te tise Serta. RR 925) 243,105,227 39,060) 53,428,264 6,422,352) 91,936,732 
ODA CAS herb) ache eile Bake 935| 259,360,944 33,831] 41,933,916 5,788,085} 71,796,009 
ODO iyi eee bree <.teek 959} 253,023,646 31,560] 40,032,918 5,685,294} 71,851,801 
PODS arueee rouse Brice ecg t 967] 274,109, 129 36,166} 44,379,854 6,535,609} 85,240,144 
INO) OT ot) aa A Aon ee aa 922) 279,737,591 37,949) 48,273,491 5,402,897] 85,205,431 
MS eNO SE Sah as tetas ieee 862) 295,725,531. 39,086} 54,089,011 5,824,098} 89,312,961 
MOD OMe ae. aks bo. kes 873| 317,302,496 40,080} 55,602,313 6,033,773] 93,596,188 
OSU Mae tens ene eee 901) 328,776,596 38,355| 47,852,675 5,785,483] 80,063,355 
OD eens hie fiphe.)>..fa sbi ete 843| 325,168,359 34,075) 36,031,233 4,870,674] 61,629,210 
ROB Merlieton pea Sects ota chee 911] 302,294,837 31,654} 29,918,319 4,497,602) 54,389,856 


EOD Tee ch oe sees ses 978} 293,860, 141 30,532] 27,309,607| 4,695,254) 54,912,205 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 392. 
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6.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 
Groups, 1921-33, and by Provinces, 1932 and 1933—concluded. 


: Capital Salaries Fuel and Net 
Group and Year. Firms. Employed. Employees. and Wages. | Electricity.| Sales.? 
Ciay Propucts AND OTHER 
SrrRucTURAL MATERIALS. No. $ No. $ $ $ 
TOD LR Mer nr ssc tac chet wake Aoreds 657; 93,805,112 10,958) 10,636,285 5,489,1273| 34,737,428 
O22 FA Se ee ae 794) 94,830,711 11,153] 11,438,934 5,417,9243|] 39,534,741 
5 SN NRC Ci oF acting Ey 1,031] 94,842,501 11,420} 12,112,581 6,930,164] 37,751,381 
LOD Aertel oa bee cree beetle eres ore 983] 91,254,717 10,688} 11,160,609 6,010,861} 35,380,869 
19D Be Fae Rte A ayy Secs Oi ee 1,072} 88,516,534 12,866] 12,337,418 6,159,443] 37,649,234 
1 Ad aa ali a eT eth cco. ic 1,064) 94,392,039 18,023} 13,803,161 6,958,810] 39,959,398 
BF OS ad BaP BOD Set a 949} 98,627,203 20,3882) 15,662,514 7,145,990] 44,809,419 
1928 ey Yeh or Asics 975) 110,914,805 21,780) 17,177,880 7,851,330] 49,737,181 
DODO ns sihcto ae hee Cote ercore ee 1,028} 122,220,364] — 23,897| 18,608,687 9,495,825} 58,534,834 
1930 ta es ete ae 1,252] 131,204,998 20,222) 17,271,354 7,957,397| 53,727,465 
OS vitostle une cctaete kare ees 1,242} 125,983,627 13,300] 14,108,778 6,298,151] 44,158,295 
LOS ee BASEN Okrcaet eee 1,191} 118,736,272 7,885 6,870,026 3,427,419] 22,398,283 
19S Ss Be aimee ciate ee 1,190} 109,496,612 7,359 4,784,327 2,245,397) 16,696,687 
Grand Totals, Mineral 
Industries— 
1,741) 559,514,154 60,804; 79,161,640) 14,285,1823| 170,714,084 
1,944] 493,694,823 62,249) 75,026,501) 11,096,5643| 182,858,578 
2,295| 578,837, 012 66,952) 91,334,877] 21,257,336) 198,301,049 
2,214) 632,443, 946 64,328] 82,787,421) 19,587,452] 194,002,488 
2,004, 632,075,145 65,090) 85,103,118) 20,565,800) 215,201,873 
2,427) 688,750, 008 77,931| 94,216,813) 23,518,304) 241,138,661 
2,350) 714,073,000 84,674) 104,220,892} 22,960,284] 251,077,661 
2,045| 841,967,982 89,448] 115,954,022} 23,432,001] 279,820,914 
2,086, 867,021,033 95,102) 124,490,511) 26,751,585] 315,181,388 
2,478] 887,420,859 89,200) 113,975,332) 25,066,193] 279,785,518 
2,097) 842,960,020 72,809} 91,969,299} 21,509,348] 238,170,019 
2,421| 685,211,573 61,470) 71,772,049) 16,476,484) 196,578,211 
- 63,415, 735 13,706] 11,302,801 2,047,874) 15,049,226 
- 4,998,656 1,480 1,123,080 96, 922 2,185,174 
- | 121,200,895 7,694 8,198,379 4,243,362} 32,834,588 
- | 244,250,088 16,376] 24,412,126 5,447,055} 85,868,259 
- 21,349,000 1,730 2,106,017 479,993) 11,396,818 
- 6,013,271 924 748, 782 152,433 1,626, 307 
-— | 124,484,909 9,692] 10,476,449 804,137} 20,701,075 
- 91,469,101 9,582) 12,642,830 3,094,145} 25,071,738 
~ 8,029,918 286 761,585 110,568 1,845,026 
2,50¢| 810,355, 705 63,534! 70,031,805] 14,024,9044) 221,754,818 
INOWa: SCOblte eens - 59,727,371 13,915 9,852,765 2,219,236] 15,744, 102 
New Brunswick........ = 5,185,718 1,629 1,402,114 83,493 2,088,331 
Quebecr Soest oe — | 137,663,451 8, 629 8,621,984 2,953,543] 33,888,539 
Ontario Wee oe or - | 310,789,173 17,306) 25,600,168) 4,891,054) 109,060,404 
Mamtobarese eens - 30, 180,497 1,379 1,847;251 234 , 202 8,433, 130 
Saskatchewan........... - 12,368,385 1,265 1,111,001 238,898 2,614,337 
AlPerta tee ue ya - | 112,666,472 9,057 9, 463,382 805,577} 18,945,255 
British Columbia....... — | 129,665,431 9,845) 11,455,946 2,557,066} 29,464,365 


Waukon fo. oes. ra 12,159,207 309 677, 194 41,835); 1,516,355 


1This figure not given by provinces in recent years. *Gross value less freight and treatment charges 
and less value of ores charged in the case of smelters. *Electricity was not included in 1921 and 1922. 

4Fuel and electricity used for metallurgical purposes and not included above consisted of: bituminous 
coal from Canadian mines, 244,701 tons valued at $1,657,991; imported bituminous, 109,005 tons at $578,272; 
coke, 129,605 tons at $1,165,432; fuel oil, 7,218,294 gal. at $327,775; wood, 5,489 cords at $28,963; manu- 
factured gas, 45,886 M cu.ft. at $4,998; electricity, 380,331,833 k.w.h. at $1,232,104; and other fuel at 
$22,079; total value, $5,017,614. 


The Principal Mineral Industries.—A summary of the industrial statistics 
of the principal mineral industries operating in Canada in 1932 and 1933 is presented 


in Table 7. Coal mining has the largest labour force and the largest labour bill. 
In fact, in the years 1932 and 1933 salaries and wages in coal mining amounted 
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to 71 p.c. and 66 p.c. of tke value of net sales. This was probably an abnormally 
high proportion owing to declining output and prices and abnormally low profits 
during those difficult years. 
with about balf the number of employees. 
as great, however, as that of coal mining, since employment is much less subject to 
The smelting and refining industry was third in the number 
of its employees and in salaries and wages paid. 


seasonal fluctuations. 


Auriferous quartz mining was second to coal mining 


Its salaries and wages bill was nearly 


7.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by 


Industry and Year. 


Metatuic MINERALS. 


Alhuvial soldi: ss. 1932 
1933 
Auriferous quartz....... 1932 
1933 
Copper-gold-silver...... 1932 
1933 
Dil yer-Ccobaltacasoues, ise 1932 
” 1933 
Silver-lead-zine......... 1932 
1933 
Nickel-copper........... 1932 
1933 
Miscellaneous metals... .1932 
1933 
Smelting and refining... .1932 
1933 

Totals, Metallic 
Minerals......... 1932 
1933 


Non-Meratuic MINERALS. 


Firms. 


No. 


Fuels. 

COalanE, Reet heen eso 1932 
1933 
INGE AA OAS ise dateac cas cae 1932 
1933 

Petrolenn tana cise ones:2 1932] - 
1933 
Sotals-. wuelss. i: 1932 
1933 

Other Non-Metallic 
Minerals. 

Abrasives (natural)..... 1932 
1933 
INSDESCOM rar teh coc s 1932 
- 1933 
Feldspar and quartz... .1932 
; 1933 
GSI ee otse tiers 1932 
1933 
Iron-oxides. 2S 1932 
1933 
SUS Uc i AS eg ee ae 1932 
1933 


5 
15 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 394. 


Capital 


Employed. 


$ 


7,306, 130 
10, 402, 705 
58,167,335 

158,599,931 
14,793,372 
40, 228,626 

3,005,872 

3,365, 755 
11,921,067 
17,705,026 
23,137,628 
30,048, 125 

1,140,200 

563 , 500 
149,708, 860 


146, 085, 284 


269, 180, 464 


406, 998, 952 


131,879,671 
125, 740, 790 
75, 187,066 
80,937,170 
48, 568,562 
36,972,528 


255,635, 299 
243,650, 482 


679,865 
58,556 
30,081,362 
31,173,325 
936,177 
1,143,792 
8,054, 148 
8,769, 564 
206, 863 
156,551 
119,670 
312,396 


Industries, 1932 and 1933. 


Salaries Fuel and Net 
Employees. and Wages. | Electricity.| Sales.! 
No. $ $ $ 
373 665, 711 38,840} 1,211,018 
454 704,151 35,165 1,218,250 
10,442) 17,686,584 3,031,494] 58,645,772 
12,823} 20,536,012 3,330,137] 69,151,535 
3,076 3,770, 627 463,463] 11,148,759 
2,841 3,938,778 404,625 7,707,270 
369 551,255 124,478 1,735,708 
242 322,281 83,565 1,071, 602 
1,084 1,719, 186 358, 649 5,156,365 
1,100 1,501,012 284,277 7,569,867 
1,210 1,776, 190 96,670 3,174,208 
1,599 2,518,181 152,984 6,108,325 
34 35,181 2470 1.443 
24 14,275 1,178 343, 
5,348 8,778,970 4,435,394] 38,722,1292 
6,360 8,403,181 2,792,322| 57,318,734? 
21,931) 34,983,704) 8,551,463] 119,790,072 
25,443) 37,937,871 7,084,253] 150,145,926 
26,960} 25,042, 76S 3,066,601} 34,984,922 
25,370| 225378, (36 3,214,632] 33,805,148 
Hao 1,738,945 32,912 8,188,966 
1,367 1,650,815 53,994 7,725,951 
655 776, 163 120,842 3,467,538 
e 718 773, 734 136,278 3,562,170 
28,956] 27,557,881 3,220,355) 46,641,426 
27,460] 24,803,285 3,404,904] 45,093,269 
36 26,471 2,422 48,844 
19 7,796 1,034 60,927 
1,409 1,156,315 827,303 3,039,721 
1,629 1,279,093 1%, 827 i a ae 
120 91,€03 13,391 358,129 
146 117,037 26,327 402, 937 
478 368, 484 122,926 1,080,379 
415 263,279 91,518 675, 822 
26 22,909 5,993 46,161 
22 15,631 5,755 53,450 
9 7,864 50 6, 828 
4] 25,007 80 49 284 
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7.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by 
Industries, 1932 and 1933—concluded. 


: Capital Salaries Fuel and Net 
Industry and Year. Firms. | pmployed. Employees.| an4 Wages. | Electricity.|  Sales.! 
Non-Metatitic MINERALS— No. $ No. $ $ $ 
concluded. 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals 
—concluded. 
SED Be penis rede rier yy Arora 1932 7| 3,805,008 345 455,049 176,836] 1,947,551 
1933 9} 3,708,358 400 473,420 191,373] 1,939,874 
Tale and soapstone...... 1932 5 703 , 532 83 76,577 17,930 159,038 
1933 7 684,375 103 83,060 26,424 190, 836 
Miscellaneous?.......... 1932 35 2,072,913 182 155, 166 110,396 1,061,779 
1933 40| 4,202,736} 297 241,999 176,512] 1,234,629 
Totals, Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals..... 1932 117| 46,659,538 2,688] 2,360,438} 1,277,247] 7,748,430 
1933 133} 50,209,653 3,072] 2,506,322} 1,290,350) 9,818,936 
Totals. Non- 
Metallic Minerals:.. .1932 907| 302,294,837 31,654] 29,918,319} 4,497,602) 54,389,856 
1933 978} 293,860,141 30,532] 27,309,607) 4,695,254) 54,912,205 
Cxiay Propucts AND OTHER 
SrructuRAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick, tile and sewer 
DiDOAair eee eee 1932 143} 24,910,020 1,622} 1,469,270 569,515} 3,405,295 
1933 141} 23,760,177 1,195} 1,011,747 366,685} 2,062,388 
Stoneware and pottery. .1932 5 437,562 118 107,316 10,288 244,923 
1933 5 451,703 117 90,146 10, 636 200, 447 
Totals, Clay Pro- 
GUCtS mee cere 1932 148] 25,347,582 1,740} 1,576,586 579,803} 3,650,218 
1933 146] 24,211,880 1,312} 1,101,893 377,321] 2,262,835 
Other Structural Materials. 
Cementot.2 visemes 1932 6} 55,294,814 16226 1,344,772 1,701,125 6,930,721 
1933 6| 54,403,379 740 781,746 982,087 4,536,935 
JIMMIE eee bite ea 1932 53 6, 823,946 677 575,072 535, 433 2,394,537 
1933 54 8,920,042 696 480, 833 473,125 2,432,306 
Sand and gravel........ 1932 688 9,542,446 1,743 1eoo2o0N 190,477 4,480,596 
1933 696 6,203,118 By TPA 1,169,079 129,410 4,464,285 
Stone. deta eerie 1932 296 16,727,481 2,509 2,051,395 420,581 4,942,211 
1933 288} 15,758,198 1,885} 1,250,776 283,454| 3,000,326 
Totals, Other Structural 
Materials aan 1932 1,043} 88,388,690 6,145} 5,298,440] 2,847,616) 18,748,065 
1933 1,044) 85,284,732 6,047 3, 682,434 1,868,076) 14,433,852 
Totals, Structural Ma- 
terials and Clay Pro- ; 
CUCtS Hee ee 1932 1,191| 113,736,272 7,885! 6,870,026) 3,427,419] 22,398,283 
1933 1,190} 109,496, 612 75009 4,784,327 2,249,397! 16,696,687 
Grand Yotals, Mineral 
Industries........... 1932 25417] 685, 211,573 61,470) 71,772,049) 16,476,484) 196,578,211 
1933 2,507| 810,355, 705 63,334} 70,631,805) 14,024,904) 221,754,818 


1Value of shipments by mine operators and of products sold by metallurgical works, less estimated 
cost of ores, concentrates, matte, etc., treated, irrespective of their origin. The major part of the value 
of ores treated is included as products of mines and mills, but there is necessarily a lag between production 
or ores and sales of smelter products, while some imported ores are also treated in Canadian smelters. 

2Value added by smelting and refining. 

3Includes a small production of peat, normally included in fuels, 
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Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals. 
Subsection 1.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 75 years. During the last 
half of the 19th century production was chiefly from placer operations in British 
Columbia and Yukon, while during the present century there has been a rapid 
growth of production from lode mining both of auriferous quartz and of gold in 
association with other metals. Gold production in Canada attained its earlier 
maximum in 1900, when the Yukon production reached its highest point and 
1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were produced. The quantities and values of gold produced 
in Canada are given by provinces for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 8 and 9. 
The preliminary official estimate for 1934 is 2,964,400 fine oz. 

In 1931 the value of gold produced in Canada exceeded that of coal for the first 
time. Producers of gold have benefited in recent years not only from the general 
decline in the prices of other commodities with a consequent reduction in their 
operating costs, as.well as an increase in the purchasing power of their product, 
but also from the rise in the price of gold in the world market. The more outstanding 
events associated with this rise in price may be briefly outlined. The United King- 
dom suspended specie payments on Sept. 21, 1931, and the gold exchange value of the 
pound sterling declined rapidly. The Canadian Government first assumed control 
of gold exports by a licensing system and later undertook to purchase all new gold 
bullion produced in the Dominion, paying the producer a premium over the standard 
price to equalize the exchange difference. The United States departed from the 
gold standard on April 19, 1933, and on Jan. 31, 1934, the United States’ Treasury 
announced that it would buy gold at $35 per fine oz.; thus establishing a new par 
of 15g, grains for the U.S. dollar. On June 15, 1934, the Canadian Parliament 
passed legislation instituting a special tax on gold produced in Canada. This 
tax applied only to producing companies which had paid dividends continuously 
since the beginning of 1933, and consisted of a levy of 25 p.c. on the premium value 
of gold produced from ore mined in Canada, provided that the tax did not reduce 
the price received by the producer below $30 per fine oz. Deductions for income 
tax were allowed.! 

In the circumstances outlined above gold has ranked first among the minerals 
of Canada since 1931. Under the stimulus of higher prices prospecting for gold 
has been more active during the past two years than ever before. Favourable 
results from these activities, with new mines coming into production and expansion 
in numerous producing mines, give every prospect for a continued increase in gold 
production. 


Ontario.—Although gold was first discovered in 1866 in Hastings Co. and 
was later found and worked at many points from there to the lake of the Woods 
in the west, a distance of roughly 900 miles, no permanent gold-mining industry was 
established until 1911, when the Porcupine Camp was opened up. Soon afterwards 
the discovery of gold in the Kirkland Lake area, on what is now the Wright-Har- 
greaves Mine, led to the development of this second camp. The Lake Shore Mine 
in this camp has latterly had a larger production than that of any other Canadian 
gold mine. Active prospecting and development have been carried on during recent 
years in a number of Precambrian areas in Ontario. Properties brought into pro- 
duction include the Howey and Moss gold mines in the northwestern part of the 
province, the Ashley and Young-Davidson in Matachewan, and the Little Long 


1In the Budget of Mar. 22, 1935, this form of tax was relinquished, and compensating arrangements 
were made in the income tax regulations providing for reduced depletion allowances to mines to offset anti- 
cipated loss in revenue. 
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Lac, St. Anthony, Casey Summit, Pickle Crow, J. M. Consolidated, Bidgood and 
Central Patricia in other areas. During 1934 the older gold mines of the Porcupine, 
Kirkland Lake and Michipicoten areas experienced a successful year with increased 
tonnages treated in all three camps. New gold discoveries in the Sturgeon River 
area resulted in a colorful “rush” of old-time proportions. 


British Columbia.—The discovery of gold in paying quantities was an 
epoch-making event in the history of British Columbia. In the late ’50’s, alluvial 
gold was discovered along the Thompson river and in 1858 the famous Fraser River 
rush took place. The extraordinarily rich deposits of Williams and Lightning creeks, 
in the Cariboo district, were discovered in 1860 and three years later the area had a 
production of alluvial gold valued at $4,000,000. In the northern part of the prov- 
ince, the Atlin division of the Cassiar district was prospected in 1892. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production until.1902, 
when previous records were surpassed by an output of more than 288,000 fine oz. 
Except for the maximum output of 297,459 fine oz. in 1913, the record of 1902 was 
not again equalled until 19384. Though the bulk of the gold obtained in the 
Cerdilleran region has been derived from the placer deposits of the central portion 
of the region from Yukon at the north almost to the International Boundary at 
the south, yet a large amount, averaging 178,039 fine oz. between 1913 and 1921, 
was obtained by lode mining, largely of the copper-gold ores of the Rossland and 
Yale Boundary districts. The copper concentrates of the Britannia Mine also 
contain gold, as does the blister copper made at Anyox. The output of gold in 
British Columbia has been in part maintained by the successful operation of the 
Premier Mine on the Portland canal and recently by the mines of the Bridge River 
district, including the Pioneer, Bralorne and others from which production is 
expanding. Placer prospecting in British Columbia experienced a distinct revival 
during the 1932 and 1933 seasons and resulted in pronounced activity, especially 
in the Stikine, Liard, Cariboo and Atlin districts. 


Yukon.—The discovery of gold in the Yukon River valley was reported in 
1869, and bar-mining on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing 
profit between 1881 and 1886. Ten years later, rich discoveries were made in 
creeks of the Klondike river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is 
now Dawson city, and one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. 
The richest streams in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, 
the Eldorado. There is still a considerable production of gold from alluvial 
operations principally in the form of dredging. 


Nova Scotia.—Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. ‘Two years after 
the discovery gold*valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; 
an annual, though in recent years declining, output has been reported since that 
time. However, in 1933, gold mining activities were again more widespread with 
the industry showing signs of a general revival. 


Quebec.—Although Quebec produced gold as early as 1823, production con- 
sisted only of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zine 
ores of the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district and from the gravels of the Chaudiére 
river. Important discoveries of copper-gold deposits, however, were more recently 
made at Rouyn, in the northwestern part of the province, adjacent to the Kirkland 
Lake district of Ontario. Smelting facilities became available for this region as 
the result of the opening of the Noranda smelter in December, 1927. The opera- 
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tion of this smelter, together with the development of gold properties in the north- 
western part of the province, has established Quebec as the second largest gold- 
producing province. The established producing mines, including Siscoe, Granada and 
Bussiéres, had their mills in continuous operation throughout the past year. During 
1933 and 1934 extensive developments of new gold properties in the Rouyn district re- 
sulted in the commencement of milling at the Beattie, Cadillac-O’Brien, McWatters, 
Thompson-Cadillac, Sullivan Consolidated and Green-Stabell gold mines. Several 
prospects situated in Pascalis, Louvicourt, Senneville and Bourlamaque townships 
were active and reported encouraging results. ‘The copper-gold mining and smelting 
operations of Noranda Mines were continuous and the Company commenced con- 
struction of a 500-ton cyanide plant. 


Manitoba.—The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known 
for a decade or more and the gold production of this province is now mounting. 
The Central Manitoba, an auriferous-quartz property in the Beresford Lake area 
east of lake Winnipeg, has produced gold steadily for several years and the San 
Antonio in the Rice Lake field has had a mill operating since May, 1932. Milling 
operations were resumed in 1934 by Diana gold mines and important development 
work was carried out at the Gunnar, Forty-four, God’s Lake, Smelter, Gabrielle, 
Hanson Manitoba, Island Lake, Wylie Dominion and Wallace Lake gold mines. 
The major part of the gold of the province, however, continues to be produced as a 
by-product from the Flin Flon smelter which treats copper-zinc ores. 


8.—Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-34. 
Norte.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 


Year. ee Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Soe Alberta. Ce Yukon. Total. 


oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. 


191te 7,781 613 2,062 = = 10] 238,496} 224,197) 478,159 
1912 G2. 4,385 642 86,523 = = 73| 251,815) 268,447) 611,885 
TOTS sae 2,174 701; 219,801 - = - 297,459) 282,838) 802,973 
1914322. 2,904 1,292) 268,264 = - 48| 252,730} 247,940) 773,178 
1915.... 6, 636 1,099} 406,577 = = 195) 273,376) 230,178} 918,056 
1916c5 4,562 1,034) 492,481 = = 82] 219,633} 212,700] 930,492 
LOT Gera 2,210 1,511) 428,261 440 = - 133,742) 177,667) 738,831 
PODS LG 1,176 1,938} 411,976 1,926 = 27| 180,163); 102,474) 699,681 
1919 850 1,470} 505,739 724 = 24] 167,252 90,705) 766,764 
1920.:.2. 690 955| 564,995 781 = - 124, 808 72,778) 765,007 
1921.2 439 635} 708, 2138 207 = 49; 150,792 65,994} 926,329 
10225 oer, 1,042 - | 1,000,340 156 = = 207,370 54,456) 1,263,364 
1923.... 655 667) 971,704 31 - ~ 200, 140 60,144) 1,233,341 
TODAS ae 1,047 883} 1,241,728 1,180 = = 245,719 34,825) 1,525,382 
1925.... 1,626 1,602} 1,461,039 4,424 - - 219, 227 47,817| 1,735,735 - 
1926.... 1,678 3,680! 1,497,215 188 - - 225, 866 25,601) 1,754, 228 
1 ae 3,151 8,331] 1,627,050 182 = 42} 183,094 30,935} 1,852,785 
1928... 1,290 60,006) 1,578, 434 19,813 = 68) 196,617 34,364} 1,890,592 
LOA eves 2,687 90,798] 1,622, 267 22,455 - 5} =: 154, 204 35,892] 1,928,308 
1930. 0%. 1,272) 141,747) 1,736,012 23, 189 = = 164,331 35,517) 2,102,068 
LOG TS ote. 460; 300,075} 2,085,814) 102,969 = 195} 160,069 44,310) 2,693,892 
1932.... 964) 401,105) 2,280,105) 122,507 11 83] 199,004 40,608] 3,044,387 
1933.... 1,382) 382,886] 2,155,519} 125,310 5,400 324} 238,995 39,493] 2,949,309 
19341... . 3,525} 390,075} 2,105,981 98,504 39, 133 348} 293,315 38,799] 2,969, 680 


1Preliminary figures. 
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9.—Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-34. 
Norre.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270: 


(From 1911 to 1931 inclusive values calculated on basis 1 fine oz.=$20-671834. Since then at world prices in 
Canadian funds.) 


Year. Nova Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Saskat- Alberta. arr Yukon. | Total. 


Scotia chewan. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
19,1 oe. 160, 854 12,672 42,625, - - 207) 4,930,145) 4,634,574) 9,781,077 
1992-5. 90, 638 13,270} 1,788,596 ~ ~ 1,509] 5,205,485] 5,549, 296/12, 648,794 
LOTS ae. 44,935 14,491] 4,543,690 = - — | 6,149,027] 5,846, 780/16, 598,923 
aU eee 60,031 26,708) 5,545,509 - - 992] 5,224,393) 5,125,374/15, 983,007 
AOTS eee 137, 180 22,720) 8,404,693 - ~ 4,026) 5,651,184) 4,758,098/18,977,901 
19.6 reer 94,305 21,375]10, 180, 485 - - 1,695] 4,540,216] 4,396, 900/19, 234,976 
MWe a 45,685 31,235) 8,749,581 9,095 - — | 2,764,693] 3,672, 703)15, 272,992 
1918.24. 24,310 40,083] 8,516,299 39,814 - 558] 3,724,300] 2,118,325] 14, 463, 689 
1919.... IE aye 30,388]10, 454,553 14,966 - 500) 3,457,406] 1,875,039]15, 850, 423 
1920... 14, 263 19, 742/11, 679,488 16,145 ~ - | 2,580,010} 1,504,455)15, 814, 098 
IOP A Wied 9,075 13, 127/14, 640, 062 4,279 _ 1,013] 3,117,147] 1,364, 217/19, 148,920 
1927 ein. 21,540 — 120,678,862 3,225 - - | 4,286,718] 1,125, 705)26, 116,050 
1923... 13,540 13, 788)20, 086, 904 641 - — | 4,137,261] 1, 243, 287/25,495, 421 
1924 21, 643 18, 253}25, 668, 795 24,393 - — | 5,079,462) 719,897/31, 532,443 
19250 33,612 33, 116/30, 202,357 91,452 - — | 4,531,824 988, 465/35, 880, 826 
1926.... 34, 687 76, 072130, 950, 180 3,886 - -— | 4,669,065}  529,220136, 263,110 
EO pe br 137 172, 217/33, 634, 108 3,762 - 868] 3,784, 889 639, 483/38, 300, 464 
1928.... 26,667) 1,240,434/32,629,126) 409,571). - 1,406} 4,064, 434 710, 367/39, 082, 005 
1929 eee 55,545) 1,876, 961133,535,234| 464,186 - 103] 3,187,680}  741,954/39,861, 663 
1930.... 26,295} 2,930,170|35,886,552| 479,359 - — | 3,397,023 734, 202)43, 453, 601 
LOS ian 9,920] 6,471,075144, 980,280) 2,220,512 - 4,205) 3,451,865 955, 539/58, 093,396 
193825542 22,634] 9,417,572153, 534,743] 2,876,350 258 1,949] 4,672,429 953, 438]71,479,373 
OSes 39,525|10, 950, 539161, 647,843] 3,583, 866 154,440 9,267) 6,835,257) 1,129, 500/84, 350, 237 
19341... . 121, 613}18, 457, 588)72, 656,345) 3,398,388] 1,350,087 12,006}10, 119,367} 1,338, 566}102,453,960 


1Preliminary figures. - 


World Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining indus- 
try of the world since the discovery of America may refer to four successive periods. 
During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual production averaged 
nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and Colombia swelled the 
average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 fine oz. per year. 

The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. |The average annual production during the period 
was 565,500 fine oz. 

The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remarkable 
discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. The 
annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while in the last 
decade it declined to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed 
chiefly by the United States, Australia and Russia. 

In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the outstanding 
features were the entry of South Africa as an important and later as the leading 
producer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the gold-producing 
countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. The output was 6,320,000 
fine oz. in 1891 and a steady increase was recorded until 1915, when 23,010,000 fine 
oz. were produced. Thereafter, the great increase in wages and in the other costs of 
production of an article of fixed value brought about a steady decline to a minimum 
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production of 15,576,000 fine oz. in 1922. However, the notable decline in general 
commodity price levels which occured in 1921 and 1922 again reduced the costs of 
gold production and the industry responded with an increase to 17,978,000 fine oz. in 
1923, to 19,339,000 in 1928, to 22,330,000 in 1931, to 24,151,000 in 1982 exceeding 
the former maximum of 1915 and to 24,962,000 in 1983. The annual world pro- 
duction for this period is shown in Table 10. 


10.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold, 1891-1933. 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine $ oz. fine. $ 

CC) 6,320,194] 130,650,000]) 1906..... 19,471,080] 402,503,000) 1921..... 16,006,695} 330,887,771 
1892s. ce 7,094,266) 146,651,500}] 1907..... 19,977,260) 412,966, 600]] 1922..... 15,576,270) 321,990,089 
PSUS Sees 7,618,811] 157,494, 800|| 1908..... 21,422,244) 422, 837,000)| 1923..... 17,977,807) 371, 634, 253 
TSO4 oy. 2. 8,764,362} 181,175,600) 1909..... 21,965,111) 454,059, 100)) 1924..... 18, 667,063) 385,882,387 
TiS) Va a 9,615,190} 198,763,600) 1910..... 22,022,180} 455,239, 100)) 1925..... 18,734, 102} 387,268,260 
1896 35s; 9,783,914] 202,251,600) 1911..... 22,397,136} 462,989,761) 1926..... 19,251,794) 397,969, 883 
O97 2s... 11,420,068) 236,073, 700|| 1912..... 22,605,068} 467,288,203) 1927..... 19,180,231} 396,490,561 
1898 cece 13,877,806] 286,879, 700|| 1913..... 22,928,579) 473,975,794] 1928..... 19,399,124) 400,995, 484 
1899-7 Som 14, 887,775} 306, 724, 100] 1914..... 21,875,618} 452,209, 154]} 1929..... 19, 585,536) 404,968,955 
1900-32... 12,315,135) 254,576,300) 1915..... 23,010,348] 475,666,106) 1930..... 20,836,318] 480,724,934 
JOOT: hsae:s 12,625,527] 260,992,900) 1916..... 22,400,370) 463,056, 748|| 19381..... 22,329,525] 461,592,277 
1902...... 14,354,680) 296,737,600) 1917..... 20,457,475! 422,893,501|| 1932..... 24,150,761} 499, 240, 663 
TO03 Ses. 15,852,620) 327,702,700) 1918..... 18,701,294) 386,590,027]] 1933..... 24,962,408] 516,018, 675 
1904.00... 16,804,372} 347,377,200) 1919..... 17,376,201] 359, 197,954 

TOOS ax5: - 18,396,451] 380,288,300] 1920..... 16, 130,273} 333,442,345 


In 1933 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 11,013,718 fine oz. or 44-1 p.c., Canada, producing 2,949,309 fine oz. 
or 11-8 p.c.*, and the United States, producing 2,276,711 fine oz. or 9-1 p.c. As 
Australia, Rhodesia and British India were also important producers, about 66-6 p.c. 
of the world production of 1933 was produced in the British Empire. In 1930 the 
gold production of Canada first exceeded that of the United States and from then 
to 1933, Canada has definitely ranked second among the world’s producers. 

Detailed statistics of world gold production for 1932 and 1933 follow. 


*This percentage, derived from world production as reported by the Director of the United States 
Mint, is slightly less than that derived from estimates of the Imperial Institute as given on p. 374. 


11.— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Countries, 
calendar years 1932 and 1933. 


(Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar Year 1932. Calendar Year 1933. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Country. a) | |] - — - ---- 
Value Value 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-28204 || Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-34997 - 

per oz.).! per oz.).! 

; oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 

North America— 

United States...| 2,219,304/45,877,085}23, 831,642) 6,721,476] 2,276, 711/47, 063, 800/22, 821,257) 7,986,755 
CANSORs ct cot vee 3,050, 581/63, 061, 106]/18,356,393) 5,177,237] 2,949, 309160, 967, 614/15, 187,063} 5,315,016 
Mexico: fee sides « 584, 487/12, 082, 419169, 303, 054/19, 546, 233 637, 727) 13,182, 984/68, 101, 062) 23, 833,329 
Motalssc<5 >: 5, 854, 372] 121,020,610) 111,491,089|/31, 444, 946) 5, 863, 747) 121,214,398) 106,109 382/37, 1385, 100 


Central America 
and West Indies. 82,2382) 1,700,000) 4,300,0002| 1, 212,772 87,0752] 1,800,000} 4,800,000:} 1,679, 856 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 400. 
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11.— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Countries, 
calendar years 1932 and 1933—concluded. 


(hbaiaad from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Country. 


South America— 


Bolivia C5 ee 
Chiless.. eee 


Kouador......... 


Europe— 


Czechoslovakia.. 


Asia— 


British India.... 


States Aakes.. 
Japan so tae. Se, 


Netherlands 


East Indies... 


Philippine 


Islands........ 


Oceania— 
Australia (in- 
cluding New 
eter and 


New 7 ealand.... 
Totals®...... 


Africa— 


Belgian Congo... 


British West 


ARICA eee 


PATTIGS chemin’ 
Kenya Colony... 
Madagascar..... 


Rhodesia— 


Northern...... 
Southern...... 
Tanganyika..... : 
Union of South 
AGT CAAA ea pe aes 


Calendar Year 1932. Calendar Year 1933. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Value 5 Value 
Quantity.! Value. | Quantity.} ($0-28204 || Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-34997 
per oz.).! per oz.).! 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 

12,281) 253,871) 4,115,200] 1,160,651 12,2814] 253,871] 4,115,2004) 1,440, 196 
115, 4514) 2,386,584 10,0008 2,820) 126,000) 2,604, 650 10,000 , 500 
38,098} 787,555) 103,780 29,270)| 145,511) 3,007,979] 103,7804 36,320 
248,230] 5,131,368 50, 000° 14,102] 298,246] 6,165,208} 107,992 37,794 
65,629] 1,356,671 114, 167 32, 200 60,667] 1,254,098; 113,200 39,617 

18,714) 386,853 | 31,056} 641,986 
8,970} 185,426 6, 0008 1,692 12,378} 255,876 6, 0003 2,100 

45, 0103 93 0,439 42,456] 877,649 
55, 555! 1,148,424] 6,735,360] 1,899,640 84,072] 1,737,922! 6,760,534] 2,365,984 
77, 087 re 593, 529 6, 0008 1, 692 95,710} 1,978,501 6, 000? 2,100 
685, 981/14, 180, 648}11, 190, 661] 3,156, 212 909, 359]18, 798, 051/11, 272, 860) 3,945, 163 
2, 283 47,194} 947,139) 267,131 2,2834)- 47,194) 947,1394) 331,470 
43,4023} 897,199] 643,0003) 181,352 57,870} 1,196,279} 643,000} 225,031 
2,186 45,189] 5,993,499] 1,690,406 2,186! 45,189) 5,993,4994] 2,097,545 
1,832 37,871] 801,499} 226,055 2,565 53,021) 377,592) 132,146 
109,631) 2,266,273 173,031 48, 802 120,000} 2,480, 620 173,031 60, 556 
1,990,085/41,138,708] 400,0003} 112,816! 2,489,375|51,460,000} 400,0003) 139,988 
484 10,0003] 3,374,335] 951,697 11,346 234.543 2,929,508) 1,025,240 
90,0004) 1,860,465 80,000 22,563 135,930) 2,809,922 244, 822 85, 680 
47,582} 983,607] 133,230 37,576 70,344] 1,454,139] 196,758 68, 859 
2,288, 230147,301,907|13, 144, 462 707, 264 895, 306/59, 851, 336)12, 433,895) 4,351,490 
329, 632} 6,814,098] 6,026,737} 1,699,781] 336,106] 6,947,926) 6,080,241] 2,127,902 
96,751} 2, , 000 60, 000 16,922 150,000} 3,100,774 60, 0003 20,998 
208,626} 4,312,6834] 209,332 59,0404) 208,6263] 4,312,683] 209,3323 73, 260 
27,159) 561,426 1,117 315 29,036) 600,227 1, 1178 391 
434,037] 8,972,3474| 6,360,643] 1,793,9564) 433,800] 8,967,440] 5,958,842] 2,085,416 
77,964) 1,611,659} 842,362! 237,580 78,832] 1,629,602] 860,463] 301,136 
229,728) 4,748,899} 149,131 42,061) 279,535) 5,778,500) 181,372 63, 475 
92,430} 1,910,6944 hi wile 4,9964 92,4303] 1,910, 694 17, 7133 6,199 
1,505, 694/31, 125, 439/13, 868, 642) 3,911,512) 1, 627, 238/33, 637,985|13, 370, 687]. 4, 679, 339 
832, 510117, 209,509} 8,929,934! 2,518,599) 990,411/20, 473, 607)11,121,946] 3,892,347 
165,452} 3,420,196 562,792 158, 730 161, 755|_ 3,348, 772 430, 492 50, 659. 
998, 267|20, 636,010} 9,492,726) 2,677,329] 1,152, 471|23 , 823, 684/11, 552,438) 4,043,006 
242,691) 5,016,867 18,0003 5,077] 282,144! 5,832,440 18,0008 6, 299 
292,510] 6,046,718 86, 402 24,369] 338,110} 6,989,352} 117,480 41,114 

4,837} 100,0003 48,225) 996,899 ; 

9,052} 187,121 1,118 315 10,532] 217,716 1,614 565 

7,29841 150,863 13,374] 276,465 

6,349] 131,245 338 95 2,588 53, 499 25} 

574, 135}11,868,424| 114,555 32,309]  642,499]13,281,630| 112,434 39,348 
25,687} 530,997 3,313 934 32,516] 672,165 3, 891 1,362 
11, 558, 532/238,936,062} 1,120,668) 316,073/11,013,713)227,673,603] 1,065,011] 372,722 
Motalstan.nee 12, 735, 979} 263,276,049] 1,405, 222 396, 328)12, 427, 212|256,893 221] 1,447,536 506, 594 


Totals for World. ,|24, 150, 761/ 499,240,663) 164,892,802| 46, 506, 363)/24, 962, 408|516,018,675| 160,986,798] 56, 340, 548 


1 Average price per fine ounce in New York. 
bullion and interrogator y data. 


years figures. 


3 Estimates, based on productions of earlier years. 


5 Totals include other countries with minor productions which are not shown. 


2 Hstimate, based on United States imports of ore and 
4 Previous 
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Subsection 2.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver were published prior 
to 1887, the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 to _ 
1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were pro- 
duced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. From 1887 to 1893 the annual pro- 
duction ranged in value between $300,000 and $400,000, and was derived chiefly 
from Ontario and Quebec. The next three years saw a rapid increase in production, 
due to the development of the silver-lead deposits of British Columbia, and in 1896 
a production worth over $2,000,000 was recorded. From 1896 to 1905 annual 
production varied in value between $2,000,000 and $3,500,000, rising rapidly during 
the next five years to 32,869,264 fine oz. valued at $17,580,455 in 1910, as a result 
of the discovery of the rich ores of the Cobalt district. Since then there has been a 
falling-off in quantity, but owing to the higher price of the metal the value of the 
annual production increased to a maximum of $20,693,704 in 1918. The post-war 
depression and the decline in the value of silver caused a low value of production in 
1921, but the industry recovered, and in 1930 production amounted to 26,443,823 
fine oz. Partly owing to the further decline in the price of silver since that time 
production has decreased, amounting to only 15,187,950 fine oz. in 19383. 

The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the silver-lead-zinc ores of 
British Columbia, the silver-cobalt ores of northern Ontario and the silver-lead ores 
exported from Yukon. An appreciable amount of silver also occurs in combination 
with the gold ores of northern Ontario, the nickel ores of the Sudbury district and the 
copper-gold ores of Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia. ‘Thus most Canadian 
silver is produced in combination with other metals. 

During 1931 much interest was created by the discovery at Echo bay, Great 
Bear lake, of mineral deposits in which high-grade native silver was associated with 
cobalt and radium-bearing ores. The first commercial production from this area 
occurred in 1932 when shipments were made to the Trail smelter in British Columbia. 
Production from this new camp was continued in 1933 and 1934. 

Ontario.—The production of silver in Ontario in 1933 was 4,535,680 fine oz., 
the greater part of which was derived from the rich silver-bearing ores of the Cobalt 
district. Considerable quantities were also obtained from the products of the 
nickel refineries and from crude gold bullion. The Cobalt deposit was discovered 
in 1903, when the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway was being built 
from North Bay to the head of lake Timiskaming. Later somewhat similar deposits 
were discovered at Gowganda, 55 miles northwest, and at South Lorrain, 18 miles 
southeast of Cobalt. Owing to the depletion of the ore bodies combined with the 
very low price of silver, operations have been much curtailed in the Cobalt, Gow- 
ganda and South Lorrain camps. 

British Columbia.—In 1926, for the first time since 1905, this province sur- 
passed Ontario in silver production. Quantity of production in 1930 was the greatest 
on record and amounted to 11,825,930 fine oz., although this record was nearly 
equalled: in 1927 with a production of 11,040,445 fine oz. Production since 1930 
has steadily declined to 6,737,057 fine oz. in 1933. Small amounts are recovered 
from alluvial gold and crude gold bullion, but the Sullivan and Premier mines have 
been responsible for the greater part of the output from this province. The Sullivan, 
primarily noted for its lead and zinc production, is the largest producer of silver in 
Canada. Silver was also recovered from the copper ores and concentrates which 
were exported for treatment in foreign smelters and from blister copper made at the 
Anyox smelter. 
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Yukon.—tThe production of silver in recent years from Yukon has been derived 
chiefly from the silver-lead ores exported from the Mayo district. The Treadwell- 
Yukon Co. ceased mining at Keno Hill in the autumn of 1932 and transferred its 
operations to the Elsa claim on Galena Hill. High-grade ore was mined and shipped 
from this mine in 1933 after which the camp was abandoned and operations con- 
centrated on the old Silver King mine. 

Statistics of the quantities and values of silver produced in Canada are given 
for the years since 1911 in Table 12, while statistics of the quantities and values 
produced in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in 
Table 13. 


12.— Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


1911-34. 
8 Nors.—For figures for the years 1887-1910, see p. 361, 19833 Year Book. 
Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity. | Value. 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine $ 

191 ts 32,559,044] 17,355,272] 1919...... 16,020,657] 17,802,474]) 1927...... 22,736,698} 12,816,677 
LOT 2 are it 31,955,560} 19,440,165] 1920...... 13,380,357) 13,450,330)| 1928...... 21,936,407] 12,761,725 
AOTS eee 31,845,803] 19,040,924] 1921...... 13,543,198] 8,485,355]/ 1929...... 23,148,261] 12,264,308 
1914 eee 28,449,821! 15,593,631) 1922...... 18,626,439] 12,576,758] 1980...... 26,448,823] 10,089,376 
TOUS ee 26,625,960] 13,228,842) 1923...... 18,601,744] 12,067,509]) 19381...... 20,562,247] 6,141,943 
AQT SS eee. 25,459, 741| 16,717,121) 1924...... 197365323)" los 1801131982 18,347,907] 5,811,081 
LOM (eee ae 22,221,274] 18,091,895] 1925...... 20,228,988] 13,971,150} 1933...... 15,187,950] 5,746,027 
DISS 21,383,979} 20,693,704] 1926...... 22,371,924) 18,894,531) 19341...... 16,441,361] 7,803,218 


1Preliminary figures. 


13.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, during the 
calendar years 1911-34. 


Note.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-1917, p. 271. Nova Scotia, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta have also shown a small production in recent years, production during 1932 and 1933 being 
shown in Tables 5 and 5A of this chapter. 


Yukon 
Year Quebec. Ontario Manitoba. British Columbia. and Northwest 
Territories. 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine. $ 

1911 18, 435 9, 827/30, 540, 754116, 279, 443 ~ — | 1,887,147) 1,005,924 112, 708 60,078 
1912 9,465 5, 758) 29, 214, 025/17, 772,352 - — | 2,651,002] 1,612,737 81, 068 49,318 
1913..) 34,573) 20,672)28, 411, 261/16, 987,377 - — | 3,312,343] 1,980, 483 87,626 52,393 
1914 57,737) 31,646)/25, 1389, 214/13, 779,055 - - | 3,159,897) 1,731,971 92,973 50,959 
1915 63,450] 381,524)22, 748, 609}11, 302,419 - — | 8,565,852) 1,771,658} 248,049 123,241 
1916..| 98,610] 64, 748/21, 608, 158)14, 188, 133 Die — | 3,392,872] 2,227,794) 360,101 236, 446 
1917..} 186,194} 110,885|19,301, 835)15, 714,975 7,201 5,863] 2,655,994} 2,162,430 119, 605 97,379 
1918..| 178,675) 172,907/17, 198, 737|16, 643,562) 138,316) 12,886) 3,921,336) 3,794, 755 71,915 69,594 
1919..} 140,926] 156,600)12, 117, 878]18,465,628) 20,700) 28,069] 3,713,537] 4,126,556 27,556 30, 621 
1920..| 61,003} 61,552] 9,907,626) 9,996,795) 15,510) 15,649] 3,327,028) 3,356,971 19,190 19,363 
1921..| 38,084] 23,861] 9,761,607) 6,116,037 33 20) 3,350,357) 2,099, 133 393, 092 246, 288 
1922.. - — 110,811,903) 7,300,305 20 14} 7,150,937] 4,828,384 663, 493 447,997 
1928..] 33,006) 21,412/10,540,943) 6,838, 226 5 3] 6,113,327] 3,965,899} 1,914,438] 1,241,953 
1924..)} 88,814) 55,972)11,272,567| 7,527,933 140 93} 8,158,003} 5,444,657 226,755 151,429 
1925..| 214,943) 148,451)10,529, 131] 7,271,944 477 329) 8,579,458] 5,925,403 904, 893 624, 946 
1926..| 375,986] 233,513] 9,274,965] 5,760, 402 18 11/10, 625,816} 6,599,376] 2,095,027] 1,301,159 
1927..| 740,864] 417,625) 9,307,953] 5,246,893 12 7|11, 040,445] 6,223,499) 1,647,295 928, 580 
1928..| 908,959] 528,796] 7,242,601) 4,213, 456 1,763 1,026/10, 943,367] 6,366,413] 2,839,633) 1,651,985 
1929..| 813,821] 481,268] 8,890,726] 4,711,462 2,644 1,401/10, 156,408} 5,382,185] 3,279,530) 1,737,922 
1930..) 571,164) 217, 922/10, 205, 683) 3,893,876] 94,653) 36,114]11,825,930} 4,512,065) 3,746,326] 1,429,373 
1931..| 580,345) 158,414) 7,488,951) 2,222,014) 836,547| 249,877} 8,061,599] 2,408,000) 3,694,728} 1,103,615 
1932..| 628,902} 199,184) 6,335,788] 2,006, 648}1,036,497| 328,275] 7,298,462) 2,309,958] 3,053, 188 966,994 
1938..} 471,419] 178,351) 4,535,680] 1,715,975]1,101,578) 416,758) 6,737,057] 2,548,817| 2,227,476 842,717 
19341.} 470, 252} 223,186] 5,320,820) 2,525,309) 810,725) 384,777| 8,749,289] 4,152,491 553,587] 262,738 


1Preliminary figures. 
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World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 
by the Director of the United States Mint, as shown in Table 11 of this chapter, 
at 160,986,798 fine oz. for 1933, a decrease of 2-4 p.c. from 1932 and of 88 p.c. from 
1929, when world production reached a record maximum of 260,970,029 fine oz. 


The silver production of Canada in 1933 was 15,187,950 fine oz., 


p.c. of the estimated world total for that year. 
Mexico and the United States. 


or about 9-4* 


This placed Canada third, next to 


14.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1860-1933. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Gee aoe Average 
rice rice Price 
Year. Quan- Value. per Year. Quan- Value per Year. Quan- Value. per 

tity. Eine tity. Tine tity. ee 

Oz.1 Oz. Oz.! 
000 000 000 
oz. fine.| $000. $ oz. fine.| $000. $ oz. fine.| $000. $ 

1860..3.2. 29,095} 39,337 1,352|) 1885...| 91,610} 97,519 1-065]| 1910... PAA GS | ML Se opp 0-540 
1SGbee 35,402} 46,191 1-305]} 1886...} 93,297] 92,794 0-995)) 1911...] 226,193] 122, 144 0-540 
18622 °2~. 35,402) 47,651 1-346] 1887...) 96,124} 94,031 0-97S]} 1912...} 230,904] 141,972 0-615 
USGS... 6. 35,402) 47,616 1-345} 1888...| 108,828] 102, 186 0-939! 1913...) 210,013} 126,848 0-604 
1864..... 85,402) 47,616 1-345) 1889...} 120,214) 112,414 0-935)) 1914...) 172,264] 95,262 0-553 
ASGO sass « 35,402] 47,368 1-338] 1890...| 126,095} 131,937 1-046) 1915...) 173,001} 89,912 0-519 
1866..... 43,052) 57,646 1-339]} 1891...) 137,170) 135,500 0-988) 1916...) 180,802) 124,011 0-686 
tele (ampeaes 43,052] 57,173 1-328]) 1892...) 153,152] 133,404 0-871)) 1917...) 186,125) 166,241 0-893 
ASGS see: 43,052) 57,086 1-326] 1893...) 165,473} 129,120 0-780]) 1918...) 203,159] 200,002 0-985 
S60 on a. 43,052) 57,043 1-325]| 1894...| 164,610} 104,493 0-635}) 1919...) 179,850] 201,588 1-121 
LST Overs 43,052) 57,173 1-328)| 1895...| 167,501) 109,546 0-654|) 1920...} 173,296] 176,658 1-019 
Se oo 63,317) 83,958 1-326] 1896...| 157,061] 105,859 0-673]| 1921...| 171,286) 108,110 0-631 
LBZ se: 63,317| 83,705 1-323|| 1897...| 160,421) 96,253 0-600]) 1922...] 209,815) 142,536 0-679 
L873) e 53 63,267) 82,121 1-298)| 1898...] 169,055} 99,7438 0-590)) 1928...) 246,010) 172,276 0-700 
1874..... 55,301) 70,674 1-279|) 1899...| 168,337) 101,003 0-600)) 1924...| 239,485) 178,311 0-744 
ES Osan 62,262) 77,578 1-246]| 1900...} 173,591] 107,626 0-620)| 1925...| 245,214] 172,498 0-703 
TS76 2G 67,753) 78,323 1-156}} 1901...] 173,011] 103,807 0-600)) 1926...| 258,795) 159,569 0-629 
RSH Arle conan 62,680} 75,279 1-201) 1902...| 162,763} 86,265 0-536)| 1927...] 253,981] 144,947 0,570 
STS ace 73,385) 84,540 1-153}) 1903...) 167,689] 90,552 0-540) 1928...] 257,925) 151,214 0,586 
ISTO: 74,383] 838,533 1,124]) 1904...) 164,195] 95,233 0-580} 1929...) 260,970) 139,961 0-536 
1880..... 74,795) 85,641 1-145)) 1905...| 172,318} 105,114 0-610]) 1930...) 248,708] 96,310 0-387 
TSS te oy. 79,021) 89,926 1-138} 1906...) 165,054] 111,721 0-677] 1981...] 195,920) 56,842 0-290 
AS82090. 86,472] 98, 232 1-136]) 1907...| 184,207] 121,577 0-660) 1982...] 164,757) 46,468 0-282 
1883..... 89,175} 98,984 1-111) 1908...) 203,181} 108,655 0-535]) 1938...| 160,987] 56,341 0-350 
1884..... 81,568] 90,785 1-113]) 1909...| 212,149) 110,364 0-520 


1At the average par price of a fine ounce of silver in London, excepting the years 1918 to 1922, inclusive, 
and 1931-33, for which the mean of the New York bid and asked prices was used. 


In the preceding historical Table 14 the world production, value and average 
price of silver are given for each year from 1860 up to the present. During the 
period from 1860 to 1872, silver was still a monetary base—that is, a standard money 
—in parts of the western world and the price remained fairly stable at about $1.32 
to $1.35 per fine oz. (about 153 oz. silver=1 oz. gold), although production is 
estimated to have more than doubled during these 12 years. After the demone- 
tization of silver in Germany and the United States, production continued to increase 
and by 1889 had nearly doubled again, although the price had declined to 94 cts. 
In spite of a further increase in production in 1890, the price in that year rose to $1.05 


*This percentage, based on the world estimate of the Director of the United States Mint, differs slightly 
from that on p. 374 based on the world estimate of the Imperial Institute. 
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per fine oz. During the next six years from 1891 to 1897, while annual world pro- 
duction increased only 17 p.c., the price declined nearly 40 p.c. During this same 
period, world gold production nearly doubled (see Table 10). From 1898 to 1904 
annual production remained fairly stationary, while the price fluctuated around 
60 cts. From 1905 to 1912 there was a further rise in annual production of about 
35 p.c., but the price, while fluctuating between 68 and 52 cts. per fine oz., was 
practically the same in 1912 as in 1905. During the economic disturbances of the 
war period, world production was on a lower level, while the price rose to a peak 
of $1.12 in 1919 but dropped to 63 cts. in 1921. From then until 1929, world pro- 
duction increased again by 50 p.c. and the price, after a rise to 74 cts. in 1924, 
declined steadily to 54 cts. Onaccount of the world depression since 1929, production 
declined, while the price dropped to little more than half the lowest price recorded 
in any other period shown in the table. The fact that silver is to a great extent a by- 
product was responsible to some extent for its low price. The year 1934 was a 
notable one in the history of silver because of the legislation enacted by the United 
States’ Congress and the decision reached at the London Monetary and Economic 
Conference of 1933. In the United States the Silver Purchase Act became law on 
June 19, changing the monetary reserve structure of that country, while in Canada 
the first step towards implementing the London agreement was taken when the 
Minister of Finance called for tenders as of Aug. 20, for delivery of silver bullion 
up to the amount of 250,000 ounces. 


Subsection 3.—Copper. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A production 
of 3,505,000 Ib. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. By 1913, the output had increased 
over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 lb. The extraordinary demand for 
war requirements resulted in an average production from 1916 to 1918 of 115,048,931 
Ib. In the post-war depression production dropped to less than 43,000,000 Ib. in 
1922, but recovered rapidly and by 1930 had risen to a new peak of 303,478,356 
Ib. In the two following years, as a result of the world-wide depression with very 
low prices prevailing for copper, production declined to 247,679,070 lb. in 19382. 
In 1933 the output again increased to 299,982,448 lb., while for 1934 it was estimated 
at 364,890,860 lb. This encouraging recovery in copper production not only reflects 
the stability of the copper-mining industry but emphasises the firmly entrenched 
position established by the Canadian metal in the copper-consuming countries of 
the world. Some Canadian copper producers, located principally in Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec, are fortunate in possessing ores containing sufficiently high 
values in precious metals to permit of operation in spite of the abnormally low copper 
prices prevailing almost continuously since 1930. However, the unfavourable 
copper market existing during recent years has not encouraged production and 
has curtailed the search for and development of new copper properties. In June 
of 1932 the United States instituted a duty of 4 cents per pound on foreign copper, 
which adversely affected Canadian copper production, more especially that of 
British Columbia. On the other hand, Canadian copper enjoys a preference in 
the United Kingdom and a large part of Canadian production now goes there. 


Quebec.— Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief copper- 
producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Eustis and Huntingdon 
properties in the Eastern Townships. There is still an annual production from 
this field. Recent developments in the Rouyn camp of northwestern Quebec have 
resulted in a greatly increased production of copper since 1927. These deposits are 
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associated with an easterly extension of formations similar to those of the Kirkland 
Lake area in Ontario. The first discoveries were located as gold prospects; the 
existence of large bodies of copper and zinc ores was subsequently proved and 
there is now a large production of copper as well as of gold. Since 1931 the Canadian 
Copper Refineries, Ltd., have treated blister copper in their electrolytic refinery 
located at Montreal East. This material comes from the Noranda smelter and the 
smelter at Flin Flon, Manitoba. Gold, silver, selenium and tellurium are also 
products of the Montreal refinery. 

Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856 but did not attract 
attention until 1883-84, during the construction of the C.P.R., when a railway cutting 
was made through the small hill on which the Murray mine was afterwards located. 
During the first years the deposits were developed for their copper content alone; 
not until 1887 was the presence of nickel determined and the true value of the ores 
known. ‘These nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all 
the copper produced in Ontario. Under the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
an amalgamation of the former International Nickel Co. and the Mond Nickel Co., 
an extensive program of expansion in the mining and metallurgical facilities of the 
district has been carried out. A subsidiary company, the Ontario Refining Co., 
Ltd., operates a copper refinery at Copper Cliff where electrolytically refined copper, 
precious metals, selenium and tellurium are produced from the blister copper smelted 
by the International Nickel Co., chiefly from ores from their own mines in the district. 
The company also operates the Acton precious metals refinery situated near London, 
England, where it recovers, in a refined state, the gold, silver and platinum metals 
contained in the concentrates produced at both the Swansea and Port Colborne 
nickel refineries. ‘The Falconbridge Nickel Mines, operating a mine in Falconbridge 
township, make a copper-nickel matte which is shipped to Norway for refining. 
Adverse industrial conditions led to reductions in the copper production of Ontario 
in 1931 and 1932. There was, however, a remarkable recovery in production during 
1933 and a continued expansion in 1934. 

Manitoba.—During the four years 1917-20, when high prices prevailed for 
copper, ores containing 9,866,328 lb. of copper were shipped by the Mandy mine. 
Much development has been carried on in the Flin Flon district of Manitoba in the 
last ten years, and large bodies of ore have been proven on the Flin Flon property 
of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. and the Sherritt-Gordon property. 
About 135 miles of branch line from the Hudson Bay Railway provide these proper- 
ties with transportation facilities. A copper smelter and electrolytic zinc plant 
are operated by the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. at Flin Flon, while a 
large hydraulic development on the Churchill river provides the necessary power. 
Production from the plants of this company has been continuous since 1930. 

British Columbia.—Until 1930, British Columbia had heen the leading 
copper producer among the provinces for many years, but it then gave first place 
to Ontario and since 1930 production has steadily declined, largely owing to the 
closing of the Copper Mountain mine and the curtailed operations at Britannia as a 
result of the low price of copper. The production of the province since 1930 has 
consisted of the blister copper produced at Anyox by the Granby Consolidated 
Mining, Smelting and Power Co., Ltd., and the copper estimated as recoverable 
from the ores, matte and concentrates exported. The principal copper-producing 
mines in British Columbia at present are the Britannia mine on Howe sound, and the 
Hidden Creek and Bonanza mines on Portland canal. The Hidden Creek and 
Bonanza ores are smelted at the Anyox smelter. 
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—Quantities of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, with Total Values, 
calendar years 1911-34. 


Norr.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. 


Saskat- 


British 


Year Quebec. | Ontario. | Manitoba. hanann FC olasatan Yukon. Totals. 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. $ 
TODIRER Se 2,436,190] 17,932, 263 - — | 35,279,558 - | 55,648,011} 6,886,998 
1912 ae: 3, 282,210) 22,250,601 - — | 50,526,656] 1,772,660} 77,832,127| 12,718,548 
AOLS* caconden: 3,455,887] 25,885,929 - — | 45,791,579} 1,843,530] 76,976,925] 11,753,606 
TOTS Poss 4,201,497] 28,948,211 - — | 41,219,202} 1,367,050) 75,735,960} 10,301,606 
1910 ee ep 4,197,482} 39,361,464 - — | 56,692,988 533, 216)100, 785,150) 17,410, 635 
19Th ee. 5,703,347} 44,997,035 - — | 63,642,550) 2,807,096/117, 150,028) 31,867,150 
LOL eee 2 5,015,560) 42,867,774] 1,116,000 — | 57,730,959} 2,460,097/109, 227,332) 29,687,989 
19088 se 5,869,649] 47,074,475} 2,339,751 — | 62,865,681 619, 878/118, 769,434] 29,250,536 
1919 2,691,695} 24,346,623) 3,348,000 — | 44,502,079 165,184] 75,053,581) 14,028,265 
1920 880,638} 32,059,993) 3,062,577 -— | 45,319,771 277,712} 81,600,691) 14,244,217 
PORTS eas 352,308} 12,821,385 - - | 34,447,127 — | 47,620,820} 5,953,555 
ODO Prme nt — | 10,943, 636 - - | 31,936, 182 — | 42,879,818) 5,738,177 
1G 23 ERR 2 — | 31,656, 800 ~ = 55,224, (ov — | 86,881,537} 12,529, 186 
NO 2A aes 1,893,008] 37,113,193 - — | 65,451, 246 — |104,457,447| 13,604,538 
1925 2,510,141] 39,718,777 - ~ | 69,221,600 — {111,450,518} 15,649,882 
1926: 394-6. 2,674,058) 41,312,867 - — | 89,108,017 — |133,094,942| 17,490,300 
1007 /e ee aR 3,119,848) 45,341,295 - — | 91,686,297 140,147,440] 17,195,487 
1928 eae 33,697,949) 66,607,510 — |102, 283,210 107, 377 202,696,046] 28,598,249 
1929 S82". 55,337,169] 88,879, 853 - — 1108, 903,738 — |248, 120,760} 43,415,251 
LOS OMe 80,310, 363}127, 718,871] 2,087,609 — | 93,318,885 42,628 303,478,356 37,948,359 
103 We eae 68,376,985] 112, 882,625} 45,821,432 — | 65,223,348 ~ }292,304,390) 24,114,065 
1932 GIA. 67,336,692) 77,055,413] 52,706,861 — | 50,580, 104 — |247,679,070| 15,294,058 
19337), 5. ne 69,948 , 882}145, 504,720] 38,163,181] 3,223,941] 438,146,724 — |299, 982,448) 21,634,853 
19341.......| 73,968, 545/205, 059,539] 22,635,465! 15,090,310] 48,137,001 — ]364, 890,860] 26,681;069 


1Preliminary figures. 


World Production of Copper.—World production of copper was estimated 
at 1,120,000 short tons in 1933, as compared with 2,150,400 tons in 1929, the record 
year. Canada had an output of 149,992 tons in 1933, producing about 13-4 p.c. 
of the world estimated total and standing third among the nations. 


16.—Copper Production of the Leading Countries and of the World,! 1913-33. 
(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


North- : Spain : World 
Year. |Canada.1/ern Rho- Cane Chile. | Japan. | Mexico.| Peru. and peed Produc- 
desia. Reo Portugal ae tion 
0GISA 38, 488 - - 46,574 73,283} 58,185} 30,600) 39,683] 614, 255]1,072,674 
19Tays 37, 868 - - 49,221 77, 650 40,043 29, 853 29,652] 579, 1383)1, 021, 233 
iLO oer 50,393 ~ - 57,680 83, 108 34, 128 38, 269 40,895} 712,126)1,188,172 
1916.... 58,575 - - 78,559) 110,900 60, 751 47,472 39,021} 971, 123)1,533, 294 
Wee 54,614 - - 112,985; 119,058 52,348 49,784 45,084) 961,016]1,579,675 
10Seaee 59,385 - - 117,851 99, 583 83, 233 48,944) 50,596} 968,687)1,569, 523 
1OTORS,. 37,020 ~ - 87,721 86, 468 66, 661 43,243 88,581} 604, 642/1,069, 437 
1920.... 40, 800 - - 109,075 (Ala 49, 866 36,356 25,353} 635, 248]1, 082, 652 
1920s. 23, 810 ~ = 65, 299 59,626 13,576 36, 689 36,596} 238,420] 600,960 
O22. 21,440 - - 142, 830 59, 663 29, 842 40,133]. 40,284] 511,970) 995,045 
1923 eee 43,441 - - 201, 042 (nolo 60,538 48, 684 57,115} 754, 000}1, 411,980 
1924... 52,229 - - 209, 855 69,378 49,150 38,495 60,713} 819,000)1,522,394 
LP as: Ay 49) 83 99,3238) 209,654 72,413 AO) 1233 41,180 63,933} 854, 000}1,589, 717 
1926.0 66,547 793 88,889) 223,015 PARPAETE 62,303 46,703 63,933] 878,000)1, 637,489 
1927. 70,074 3,685 98,278] 264,242 73,381 63, 760 52,438 60,351} 847,419)1, 682,361 
1928....| 101,348 6,642} 123,962} 316,141 ipeeas 72, 280 62, 233 61,600} 904,898)1,892, 800 
1929....] 124,060 6,122} 151,007) 358,434 83, 190 95,409 61, 855 75,040] 997,555)2, 150,400 
L930.25|) ole 439 020 |) 150,164) 242, 500 87,119 80, 922 52,416 73,920} 705,073/1, 769,600 
103s 4Gels2 DO woOlmeloo LOO e247. 020) 83 , 608 59,757 48, 832 62,720) 528,875)1,523, 200 
103 il coRSAO 97,708 59,360] 118,792 79, 230 38, 862 DAD IED: 38,080} 238,111] 996,800 
1933....} 149,992} 144,954 73,409} 179,200 75,459 43,900 28, 000 34,720! 196, 190)}1, 120,000 


1 From the Imperial Institute except in the case oF the production for Canada, where the official figures 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are used. 
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Subsection 4.—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 lb. in 1891 the production advanced to over 39,000,000 lb. in 1897. 
Owing to the low price of silver in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, 
the output in the latter year fell to 21,900,000 lb., but rose to 63,200,000 lb. in 1900. 
The output fell to 18,100,000 lb. in 1903, owing to the condition of the market 
affecting the production of the low-grade silver-lead ores of the East Kootenay 
district. An Act of October, 1903, provided for the payment of bounties on lead 
contained in lead-bearing ores mined in Canada and, as a direct result of the bounty, 
the output increased to 56,900,000 lb. in 1905 but fell off gradually to 23,800,000 Ib. 
in 1911. A marked increase has since been experienced, a record total of 337,946,688 
Ib. being reached in 1928, while production in 1929 and 1980 continued at nearly 
the same level. , Owing to the very low price to which the metal declined, production 
fell off to 255,947,378 lb. in 1932 and 266,475,191 lb. in 1933. The official estimate 
of production in 1934 was 342,811,000 lb., a new high record. 


British Columbia.—In the East and West Kootenay districts there are 
many important mines, the principal of which is the Sullivan lead-zinc mine near 
Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 7 p.c. zinc and 5 ounces of silver 
to the ton. The successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
of the metallurgical problems connected with the separation and reduction of these 
lead-zine ores accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead pro- 
duction during recent years. As a result of the low prices prevailing since 1930 for 
lead, zinc, and silver, many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan have remained 
idle, while the Monarch mine at Field re-opened in 1934 after having been closed 
down for some time. 


Other Provinces.—Occurrences of lead have been found in Gaspé peninsula 
and in the Rouyn district of Quebec, but the only production of importance has 
come from the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district, Portneuf Co., where the Tetrault 
mine was a consistent producer of lead and zine concentrates until 1930, when 
operations were suspended owing to the low prices of these metals. Lead mining 
in Ontario has been intimately associated with the successful operations of the 
Galetta mine and smelter, which closed down in the summer of 1931 owing to the 
low price of lead. Recent discoveries in the Sudbury Basin area have disclosed 
bodies of lead-zinc ore. These properties were under development but operations 
have been suspended and very little production has come from them as yet. An 
important production of lead came in recent years from the silver-lead ores of the 
Mayo district of Yukon. These operations are described under ‘‘silver”’ on pp. 
401-402 of this chapter. 
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17.—Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1911-34. 


Nore.—For figures for the years 1887-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 367. 


Year. Quantity.! Value. 8 Le Year. Quantity. Value. ae i 
Ib. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 

TOR ee eee 23 , 784, 969 827,717 3° 480) bl 2a ek cece 111, 234, 466 7,985,522 7-179 
LOUD ee eo ee 35,763,476 1,597,554 A AGT LOE. elena: 175,485,499] 14,221,345 8-104 
VON Sos tele ate 37, 662, 703 1,754, 705 4659" 92a e. aaek ce 253,590,578] 23,127,460 9-120 
LONE Fa es ces 86,337, 765 1, 627,568 AcA79 iN. 1 O26 ste tered oa 283,801,265} 19,240,661 6-751 
ONG See one steere 46,316,450 2,593,721 GOO LOQire tee eee 311,423,161) 16,477,139 5-256 
TOE6 8s eke 41,497,615 3,532, 692 Se Sl Selle 928 5 eye ee 337,946,688] 15,553,231 4-576 
UOT a eres: 32,576, 281 3, 628, 020 1 an Sree bea Roe ke one 326,522,566] 16,544,248 5-063 
LOWS Sten tice: 51,398, 002 4,754,315 95200 TIS Once cae coke 832,894,163] 13,102,635 3-933 
NO) NER eee re reo 43, 827, 669 3, 053, 037 6: 966: 1930 wae 267,342,482 7,260, 183 2-710 
NO ZO Me esa erka 30,959,010 3,214, 262 82040 elL9R2" eae ae 255,947,378 5,409, 704 2-114 
LOOT ete tees 66,679,592 3,828, 742 Ds (42 Nh LOSoe aan ene 266,475,191 6,372,998 2-392 


RUZocnsk sees s 93,307,171] 5,817,702 6:219 || 19343...........] 346,270,062} 8,436,524 2-436 


1 Previous to 1913 the figures reported show the metal content of the shipments and are somewhat 
in excess of the actual amounts recovered. Since 1912 the data given represent the quantities of lead pro- 
duced in Canada from domestic ores, together with the estimated lead recovery from lead ores and con- 
centrates exported. ?From 1911 to 1925, average prices at Montreal; from 1926 to 1934, average yearly 
prices at London, Eng. *Preliminary figures. 


World Production.—The world production of lead in 1933 was about 1,310,400* 
short tons. The principal producers were the United States with 20-9 p.c., Mexico 
10-0 p.c., Australia 19-0 p.c., Canada 10-2 p.c., Germany 7-0 p.c. and Spain 4-9 p.c. 


Subsection 5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the small amounts of nickel recovered from the ores of 
the Cobalt district, the Canadian production of nickel has been derived entirely 
from the well-known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. A 
brief description of the history and development of the nickel-copper mining 
industry will be found under copper in Subsection 3 of this section. From 830,477 lb. 
in 1889, the production of nickel increased continually to a war-time peak of 
92,507,293 lb. in 1918. After a slump to 19,293,060 lb. and 17,597,123 lb. in 1921 
and 1922 respectively there was an increase to 73,857,114 lb. in 1925. In 1928 
production at 96,755,578 lb. exceeded that of the war year 1918, while 1929 estab- 
lished a record at 110,275,912 lb. Production later declined to 30,327,968 Ib. in 
1932, but an output of 83,264,658 lb. in 1933 represents a remarkable recovery. 
Estimated production in 1934 was 130,346,400 lb., the highest on record. 


In recent years the producing companies have instituted extensive researches 
to discover and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending 
their efforts in that direction accounted very largely for the marked increase in pro- 
duction during the nineteen-twenties. The automobile industry, electrical machin- 
ery, cooking utensils, new submarine cables and various nickel alloys all helped to 
absorb this increased production. ‘The world-wide depression seriously affected the 
demand for a commodity so dependent upon the world’s industrial markets, while 
the increased nickel production of 1933 and 1934 reflects the recent improvement in 
industrial activity throughout the world. 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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Sudbury.—The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles long and 13 miles 
broad. ‘The ore mined in the district contains nickel, copper and iron, but cobalt, 
gold, silver, selenium, tellurium, platinum and palladium are nearly always present 
in relatively small quantities. The proved deposits of nickel ore in Canada are 
estimated to be sufficient to provide for the world’s requirements for many years, 
while there are still large reserves undeveloped. 


World Production.—The world production of nickel was about 50,736 short 


tons in 1933, of which output about 82 p.c.* was Canadian in origin, while the 
remainder was derived chiefly from New Caledonia. 


18.— Quantities and Values! of Nickel Produced in Canada during the calendar 
years 1911-34. 


Nots.—For figures for the years 1889-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 368. 


Year. | Quantity. | Value. Year. | Quantity. Value.1 Year. | Quantity. Value.1 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
S0Tie 5. 34,098,744] 10,229,623] 1919....] 44,544,883] 17,817,953] 1927....) 66,798,717) 15,262,171 
c6) 44,841,542] 13,452,463] 1920....] 61,385,706 24,534, 282|| 1928....] 96,755,578] 22,318,907 
2913. 49,676,772} 14,903,032) 1921....] 19,293,060] 6,752,571] 1929....| 110,275,912] 27,115,461 
ee eee 45,517,937) 13,655,381) 1922....| 17,597,123] 6,158,993} 1930....] 103,768,857| 24,455,133 
191535. <. 68,308,657) 20,492,597) 1923....] 62,453,843) 18,332,077] 1931....] 65,666,320) 15,267,453 
1916... 82,958,564] 29,035,498) 1924....] 69,536,350) 12,126,739) 1932....] 30,327,968) 7,179,862 
1ORT av: 82,330,280} 33,732,112 1925....] 73,857,114) 15,946,672] 19383....] 88,264,658) 20,130,480 


D018 7 92,507,293) 37,002,917) 1926....| 65,714,294] 14,374,163] 19342....) 128,687,340] 32,139,425 


1 A change in the method of computing the value of nickel production accounts for the drop in value 
after 1923. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world supply of cobalt was for almost two decades 
derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, the cobalt 
produced by refineries in southern Ontario having practically controlled world 
production until recent years. Large deposits of cobalt-bearing ores occur in 
central Africa, and the introduction into the world’s markets of cobalt from this 
source has limited the market for the Canadian product to such an extent that since 
1926 Canadian production has dropped to less than half of the world production. 
The ores occurring in recent discoveries at Great Bear lake, N.W.T., contain cobalt 
associated with pitchblende and silver. 

The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1903, carry silver, cobalt, nickel, bismuth 
and arsenic. The Deloro smelter treats ores and residues and disposes of cobalt 
oxide, metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. The smelter 
output of cobalt, computed as the metallic cobalt and cobalt in oxides together 
with the cobalt recovered in ores exported from the mines and including cobalt 
in residues exported, amounted in 1933 to 466,702 lb. valued at $597,752, as against 
1,116,492 lb. valued at $2,328,517 in 1925. Production in 1934 is estimated at 
588,566 lb. valued at $589,933. 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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Subsection 7.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of improved metallurgical methods in the treatment of 
the lead-zine ores of British Columbia and the production of electrolytic zinc from 
the Flin Flon copper-zine ores in Manitoba. The metallic recoveries from Canadian 
ores were 267,643,505 Ib. in 1930, as compared with 5,600,000 Ib. in 1918. Produc- 
tion in 1933 amounted to 199,131,984 lb. while the output in 1934 was estimated 
at 298,579,581 Ib. 


British Columbia.—The principal zinc-mining regions are situated in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia, where there are large deposits of silver-lead- 
zinc ore. The chief producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, where the ore 
worked is a replacement deposit of considerable size. Other mines are located in 
the Ainsworth and Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. Further 
information regarding lead-zinc mining and metallurgical operations is given under 
“lead” in Subsection 4 of this section. 


Other Provinces.—There has been considerable exploration and development 
of zinc-bearing deposits during recent years in Eastern Canada, where these ores 
are often characterized by the close association of copper, zinc and gold. In north- 
western Manitoba the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines have ores of this nature 
and refined zinc has been made at the Flin Flon smelter since the autumn of 1930. 
Some important deposits of zinc-bearing ore have been developed in the Rouyn 
district of Quebec. Zinc is associated with lead in the deposits at Galetta, Ontario, 
and at Notre-Dame-des-Anges, Quebec, and mines in both these districts have 
been producers of zine concentrates, while the Errington mine in the Sudbury 
district developed a lead-zinc deposit and made some small shipments of zinc 
concentrates. Zinc concentrates have also been produced at the Sterling mine in 
Nova Scotia. However, all lead-zine properties to the east of Manitoba have 
remained inactive since 1930. 


19.—Production of Zinc in Canada, calendar years 1911-34. 


Average Average 
Year. Quantity.! Value. Price Year. Quantity.1 Value. Price 
per lb per lb 
Ib $ cts lb. $ cts 
1h) BU Bee ale 1,877,479 108, 105 OOS elocor eens ee 60, 416, 240 3,991, 701 6-607 
19126 eeartian 4, 283, 760 297,421 6943 || 19242 ochre a. 98,909,077 6,274,791 6-344 
pC I eae a 5,640, 195 318,558 5648-4) 19252, 08. 109, 268,511 8,328,446 7-622 
UE te ee 7, 246, 063 377, 737 O19) A926 of tae 149,938,105) 11,110,413 7-410 
LOLS bee aod 9,771, 651 1,292,789 13:230))| 1927) osm 6 165,495,525) 10,250,793 6-194 
LOG ureter: mee 23,364, 760 2,991, 623 12-804 "|| 1928... 2.2... 184,647,374] 10,148,050 5-493 
1917 soe ae ce 29,668, 764 2,640, 817 8 G0Le | 19295 us oo 197,267,087} 10,626,778 5-387 
LOS Sater aer. 85, 083,175 2,862, 436 8 1o9 LIS Oana 267, 643, 505 9, 635, 166 3-600 
1Q1O eer ae 32,194,707 2,362,448 F2ooO Nt LOS ier: verte 237, 245,451 6,059, 249 2-554 
192052 tees es 39, 863,912 3,057, 961 Odile WLOS2eere ee ante 172, 283, 558 4,144,454 2-406 
192 ae tee oe: 53, 089, 356 2,471,310 4-655 || 1988......... 199, 131, 984 6,393, 132 3-211 
19225, Bhi ceite 56,290,000} 3,217,536 5-716 |} 19342,........ 298,579,581} 9,087,568 3-044 


1 Hstimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. 2 Preliminary figures. 
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Subsection 8.—Iron.* 


Tron ore is widely distributed in Canada and extensive deposits have been dis- 
covered from time to time. In Quebec there is a small annual production of titan- 
iferous iron ore from a deposit near Baie St. Paul, but this material, which is prin- 
cipally exported, is used for its titanium content and not as a source of iron. There 
are millions of tons of iron magnetite sands, containing a high percentage of iron, 
along the north shore of the St. Lawrence in Saguenay Co., but these sands contain 
a high percentage of titanium, rendering the briquetted ore unfavourable for blast- 
furnace treatment, so that efforts to utilize them have not proved successful. There 
are also a number of deposits of bog iron ore in the St. Lawrence valley remarkably 
free from sulphur and phosphorus. These bog iron ores were successfully used in 
charcoal blast furnaces at Radnor Forges and Drummondville for many years. 
The known deposits of non-Bessemer iron ore in northern Ontario are very extensive. 
Millions of tons of red heematite were taken from the Helen mine in the Michipicoten 
district, while the Magpie mine in the same district produced siderite which was 
roasted before being shipped to the blast furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie. In British 
Columbia, some development work has been done on iron deposits on Kamloops 
lake and on Texada island, but no iron-mining or iron-smelting industry has become 
established in that province. Extensive deposits of hematite exist on the Belcher 
islands in Hudson bay, but the ore is rather low in grade and its comparative inacces- 
sibility renders its development impracticable. Immense deposits of iron ores, 
large masses being high-grade, have been reported along the course of the Koksoak 
river, in northern Quebec, but these are so inaccessible that up to the present they 
have not even been systematically explored. 

Hitherto there has been no great incentive to the development of the iron- 
mining industry in Canada, since there are easily accessible and abundant supplies 
in the higher-grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland, and of the Mesabi range in Min- 
nesota. The Wabana section of Newfoundland contains one of the largest deposits 
of iron ore in the world, the probable reserves in that area being estimated at 
3,635,000,000 tons, and consisting of an exceptionally high-grade hematite. 

In Ontario, where the iron and steel industry has reached its largest develop- 
ment in Canada, cheap and high-grade supplies of iron ore are readily available from 
the Mesabi range of Minnesota, while coal supplies are drawn from the nearby coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. 

From Table 20 it will be observed that the tonnage of pig iron made in Canada 
in 1929 exceeded that of any previous year, while the 1929 quantities of steel ingots 
and castings made were exceeded only in the war years 1917 and 1918. Production 
has fallen off considerably since 1929 as a result of the reaction which set in during 
the latter part of that year. Ontario has been the leading producer of pig iron 
throughout the years recorded. 


* A sketch of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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20.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and of Steel Ingots and 
Castings, calendar years 1909-34. 


Ore Production 
Ship- Production of Pig Iron. fe) 
ments Steel 
Year. from Ingots 
perce Nova Scotia. Ontario. Total.1 Gone 

short short short short short 

tons. tons. tons. $ tons. $ tons. 
1909..... 268,043 354,380 3,453, 800 407,012 6,002,441 757, 162 9,581,864 754,719 
1910S: 259,418 350, 287 4,203,444 447,273 6,956, 923 800,797} 11,245,622 822,284 
1ST ck 210,344 390,242 4,682,904 526,635 7,606, 939 017,535) 12,307,125 882,396 
19128 2% 215, 883 424,994 6,374,910 589, 593 8,176,089} 1,014,587} 14,550,999 957,681 
1913¢ 307, 634 480, 068 7,201,020 648, 899 9,338,992) 1,128,967) 16,540,012 1,168,993 
1914., 244, 854 227,052 2,951,676 556,112 7,051, 180 783,164} 10,002,856 828,641 
191b se 398, 112 420,275 5,463,575 493,500} 5,910,624 913,775) 11,374,199 1,020,896 
19TGs ee 275,176 470,055 7,050, 825 699, 202 9,700,073] 1,169,257] 16,750,898 1,428,249 
1S 215,302 472,147 {110,387,234 684,642} 13,902,867} 1,170,480} 25,025,960 1,745,734 
1918s-2 211,608 415,870 |10,451,400 747,650] 21,324,857) 1,195,551] 33,495,171 1,873,708 
LOTS 197,170 285,087 7,141,641 624,993} 17,104,151 917,781} 24,577,589 1,030,342 
1920..... 129,072 332,493 7,687,614 749,068} 22,252,062} 1,090,396} 30,319,024 1,232,697 
1921 ee 59,509 169,504 4,407, 104 495,489} 12,882,714 665,676] 17,307,576 747,582 
1922 oe 17,971 135,261 3,139,994 293, 662 6,493,513 428 , 923 9,633,507 544,020 
19233. 30, 752 310,972 5,360,099 674,428] 15,995,496 985,400} 21,355,595 990,942 
19244 - 177,078 3,842,593 415,971 9,525, 736 593,049] 13,368,329 728,773 
102500. - 226,010 4,402,674 413, 247 8,040,015 639,257} 12,442,689 842,803 
1926..... - 280, 266 6, 165, 852 567,929) 10,495,122 848,195} 16,660,974 869, 413 
1927 - 279,495 515,366 2 794, 861 2 1,016,555 
199s - 339, 087 2 823,168 2 1,162,254 2 1,382,885 
19202 a: - 348, 097 2 861,682 2 1,209,779 2 1,543,387 
1930 ere - 238, 152 2 598, 687 2 836, 839 2 1,130, 727 
TOSI - 113,560 2 356, 883}- 2 470, 443 2 752,762 
1932 eee - 34,381 2 127,045 2 161, 426 2 383 , 923 
1983)... ~ 132, 736 2 121,859 2 254,595 2 459,176 
19343. ~ 151,603 2 304, 231 2 455, 834 2 850, 158 


1Tncluding a small production from Quebec in certain years. 


2 Owing to the fact that much of the 


pig iron produced in Canada is used by the firms producing it for further manufacture in their own plants, 
3 Preliminary figures. 


no attempt has been made since 1926 to place a nominal value on such production. 


Section 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1.—Fuels. 


Coal. 


The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous as, in spite of the enor- 


mous resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported. 
The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, while 
Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the 
nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio.* The anomaly of the situation is 
accentuated if we consider that Canada’s present coal consumption is about 
35,000,000 tons annually, as against reserves of 1,234,289,000,000 metric tons, 
sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of consumption. 

The Dominion Fuel Board, with the Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Mines as chairman, was constituted in 1922 to meet the need for a standing organ- 
ization definitely responsible for the systematic study of the fuel position of the 
Dominion. 


i ee map showing the sources of the coal supply of different parts of Canada, p. 386 of 1922-23 Year 
ook. ’ 
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Coal Resources.—A summary of the known coal resources of Canada was 
given on pp. 391-394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; the accompanying table is 
reproduced as Table 21. 


21.—Coal Resources of Canada, by Provinces and Classes of Coal.! 


(In metric tons of 2,204 pounds.) 


Including Seams of 


Including Seams of 1 foot or over at Depths to 2 feet and over, at 
4,000 feet. Depths between 
4,000 and 6,000 feet. 
Actual Reserve. Probable Reserve. Probable Reserve. 
Province or District. (Calculation Based on Actual (Approximate (Approximate 
; Thickness and Extent.) Estimate.) Estimate.) 
Area, Class of | Thousands] Area, | Thousands} Area, | Thousands 
sq. miles.| Coal. of tons. |sq.miles.} of tons. sq.miles.} of tons. 
Nova Scotia........... 174 B 2,188,151 204 | 4,891,817 73 2,639,000 
New Brunswick........ - B - 121 151,000 = = 
Ontario# htt ea elead. - L - 10 25,000 - ~ 
Manitoba. othe .cie. den - L ~ 48 160,000 - = 
Saskatchewan.......... 306 L 2,412,000 13,100 | 57,400,000 - = 
L 382,500,000 491,271,000 
AIDOuL Aa dese eo. ce os 25,300 B 3,223,800 56,3754|182, 183,600 203 | 12,700,000 
4 a: 3 77 343 44 907700 
me : 23, (iu 242 , 907, 
British Columbia...... * r L : 60,000 6,196 re 139, 000 11 2,160,000 
= 250, 3, = 
Volos ES e.. a eae -|f 28401) 4 690; 000 
Northwest Territories.. - L - 300 | 4,800,000 = = 
Arctic Islands.......... = iB! - 6,000 | 6,000,000 - ms 
Bk ae eee 26,219 - |414,804,1932) 85,194 |801,966,117 287 | 17,499,000 


1 See ‘‘Coal, Coke and By-Products’, published by the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 

2 The coal of all classes mined in Alberta to 1911, amounting to 20,000,000 tons, has been deducted. 

3 A=Anthracite, B=Bituminous, L=Lignite. 

4 Extensive investigation has been carried on by the Ontario authorities in connection with the Ona- 


kawana lignite deposits of the Moose River basin, James Bay region. No commercial production from this 
field has been reported up to 1935. 


The coal production in 1933 amounted to 11,903,344 short tons, valued at 
$35,923,962, or an average of $3-02 perton. This represented a decrease of 5,660,949 
tons, or 32 p.c., as compared with 1928, the record year. Nova Scotia was again 
the leading producer. The coal produced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia and Yukon is all classed as bituminous, while Alberta produces bitu- 
minous, sub-bituminous and lignite, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba lignite only. 
The division of the 1932 and 1933 production among these classes is given in Table 
26. The quantity of coal mined annually in six provinces, and the Yukon Territory, 
and totals for Canada from 1911 to 1934 is shown in Table 22. 
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22.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-34. 
Nortr.—For annual production from 1874 to 1910, by provinces, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


Year. 


LOD. 
LOL reer 
OW erage 
1914.... 
19toS cee 


1916e:..2 
LOL 
LOLS o1- 
191902 
1920. 


1921 70. 
1922.... 
1923 ie 
1924.... 
1925.... 


192655 
LOD ier 
1928¢ 
1920 0ee 
1930... 


LOST ee 
1982... : 
1933)... 
19342 


Nova 
Scotia. 


short 

tons. 
7,004, 420 
7, 783, 888 
7,980,073 
7,370, 924 
7,463,370 


6,912,140 
6,327,091 
5, 818, 562 
5,790, 196 
6,437, 156 


5, 734,928 
5,569,072 
6,597, 838 
5,557,441 
3,842,978 


6,747,477 
7,071,876 
6,743,504 
7,056, 133 
6,252,552 


4,955, 563 
4,084,581 
4,557,590 
6,340, 790 


New 
Bruns- 
wick. 
short 
tons. 
55,781 
44,780 
70,311 
98,049 
127,391 


143,540 
189, 095 
268, 212 
166,377 
171,610 


187,192 
287,513 
276,617 
217,121 
208, 012 


173,111 
203, 950 
207,738 
218,706 
209,349 


182, 181 
212,695 
312,303 
314, 681 


Mani- 
toba. 


short 
tons. 


Tol eles Se ls SR ee 


1,306 
1,552 
3,880 
3,037 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


short 


tons. 

206,779 
225,342 
212,897 
232,299 
240,107 


281,300 
305,445 
346, 847 
379,347 
335,222 


335, 632 
382,437 
438, 100 
479, 118 
471,965 


439, 803 
470,216 
471,713 
580, 189 
579,424 


662, 836 
887, 139 
927,649 
903 , 776 


Alberta. 


short 


tons. 
1,511,036 
3,240,577 
4,014,755 
3,683,015 
3,360,818 


4,559,054 
4,736,368 
5,972,816 
4,933, 660 
6,907, 765 


5,909, 217 
5,990,911 
6,854,397 
5,189,729 
5, 869,031 


6,503,705 
6,934, 162 
7,336,330 
7,150, 693 
5,755,528 


4,564,015 
4,870,648 
4,718,788 
4, 748,074 


British 
Colum- 
bia. 


short 

tons. 
Poliy Dip ye 
3,208,997 
2,714,420 
2,239,799 
2,065,613 


2,584,061 
2,433 , 888 
2,568, 589 
2,649, 516 
3,095,011 


2,890, 291 
2,927,033 
2,823,306 
2,193, 667 
2,742,252 


2,613,719 
2,746, 243 
2,804,594 
2,490,378 
2,083,818 


1,876, 406 
1,681, 490 
1,382,272 
1, 484, 653 


Canada. 


Yukon. |— 


short 


tons. 
2,840 
9,245 

19,722 

13,443 
9,724 


316 
414 
144 
458 
653 


904 
808 
862 
638 


Quantity. 


short 

tons. 
11,323,388 
14,512,829 
15,012,178 
13,637,529 
13 , 267,023 


14, 483 , 395 
14,046,759 
14,977,926 
13,919, 096 
16, 946, 764 


15,057,493 
15,157,431 
16,990,571 
13, 638, 197 
13, 1384, 968 


16,478,131 
17,426, 861 
17,564, 293 
17,496,557 
14,881,324 


12,243, 2i1 
11,738,913 
11,903,344 
13,795, 649 


Value. 
$ 


26,467,646 
36,019,044 
37,334,940 
33,471, 801 
32,111, 182 


38,817,481 
43,199,831 
55, 192,896 
55,622,670 
82,496, 538 


72,451,656 
65,518,497 
72,058, 986 
53,593,988 
49,261,951 


59,875,094 
61,867, 463 
63 , 757 , 833 
63,065, 170 
52,849, 748 


41, 207, 682 
37,117,695 
35, 923, 962 
41, 922, 253 


The imports of anthracite, bituminous and lignite coal for the calendar years 
from 1911 to 1933 are given in Table 23, and the exports of all coal from 1911 to 
1933 in Table 24. 


23.—Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal for Home 
Consumption, calendar years 1911-33. 


Norr.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 420. 


Anthracite. 


Bituminous Coal. 


Year. 
short 
tons. $ 
LG11 Spat ee 4,020,577) 18,794,192 
19124. ee 4,184,017} 20,080,388 
LO Loe rare 4,642,057) 22,034,839 
LOTS. ce rae 4,435,010} 21,241,924 
LGD Sa ees ae 4,072,192} 18,753,980 
TOL GES Stee 4,570,815) 22,216,363 
Ubi ees choke 5,320,198] 28,109,586 
1908 2h ee >, 4,785,160] 26,007,888 
19108. ete 4,937,095} 31,595,694 
1020 4iy. see 4,982,313] 36,773,351 
LIC PA lee So dae 4,553,820) 40,293,639 
1020s Heo: 2,705,752). 23,795,143 
192 3.3 nee ae 5,165,382} 46,457,962 
1924ee.. eee 4,152,558] 37,280,910 
192 bP Ae: 3,782,557] 32,096,509 
TO2G0).. ease 4,192,419} 34,202,166 
LOOT ee eee 4,107,854] 31,282,371 
1928.97 keer 3,748,816] 27,680,018 
1920 Sens 4,019,917} 28,809,792 
1930 eas 4. 4,256,090} 30,098,910 
LOST ac ee 3,162,317] 21,067,025 
193209 epee 3,148,902] 19,312,710 
1933 eater 3,015,571] 17,610,091 


tons. 
10,538,315 
10,411, 793 
13,559, 896 
10, 286, 047 
8,393,710 
13,009, 788 
15, 537, 262 
16,893,427 
12,356, 162 
12 , 861, 229 
13, 748,242 
108381 00s 
15, 822,240 
12,546,214 
12,548, 460 
12,376,606 
14,568,671 
13,445,945 
14,170, 138 
14,497,955 
9,952,280 
8,807,131 
8,185,759 


tons. 
20,498,399 = 
19,397,649 - 
25,914, 280 oS 
18,559,574 - 
9,591,625 - 
16,073, 303 - 
42,452,771 = 
45,642,696 - 
29,565, 105 - 
61, 260, 247 - 
48,631,095 - 
87,387, 285 - 
49, 899,099 2,001 
29,628,643] 26,007 
26,974,340] 18,653 
25,511,932] 10,423 
30,457,884] 10,829] 
26,608,427} 10,780 
27,140,968] 14,108 
26,522,765] 18,676 
1557382,,710 6,410 
12,011,398 3,004 
10,501,924 2,707 


Lignite Coal. 


Totals. 


short 


$ 


fr Hf lll Teal LE oY Cy To | 


short 
tons. 


14,558,892): 


14,595,810 
18, 201,953 
14,721,057 
12,465, 902 
17,580, 603 
20,857,460 
21,678,587 
17, 293,257 
18,843,542 
18, 302,062 
13,023,525 
20,989, 953 
16,724,779 
16,349,670 
16,579,448 
18, 687,354 
17,205,541 
18, 204, 163 
18,772,721 
13, 121,007 
11,959,037 
11,204,037 


$ 
39,292,591 
39,478, 037 
47,949,119 
39,801, 498 
28,345, 605 
38, 289, 666 
70,562,357 
71,650,584 
61, 160,799 
98, 033 , 598 
88,924,734 
61, 182,428 
96,369, 907 
67,027, 5C8 
59, 158, 681 
59,759, 665 
61,784, 509 
54,332,692 
56,013, 268 
56, 694,366 
36, 829,338 
31,337,809 
28,122,191 
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24.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, calendar years 1911-33. 
Norr.—For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 421. 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 

short short 

tons. $ tons. $ 
BOA Tee petit ein koe. sit, chess 1,500,639 =o LO Qeeae cee, Sengisianse te chert ee 1,654,406 | 10,661,399 
Lr cach ncigte te ery cs sates alate ce SPIO DA ae eS at, ene 773,246 4,836,848 
AGT eee a ee eens ave ATH GL O205| aso nOn ds Soda ORO een mimeanretre meer reels: 785,910 4,329,173 
3 LOY Be Yak gh si IRL iy Sea tie Fa 1,423,126 OT OO SELON AO2O es mkrk oc kpaliocttic Jebaas 1,028,200 5,739, 436 
1 a og aah ly Smt sre yeh a De OG. 0453 tr Or 4005008) || LO2keu. © kk. ata ow cess 14139330 5,890, 259 
191 Ge stpeetretecetew ees PASDNSDO oe LA OOO SOREL ODO ena ita ecee oe 863,941 4,469,999 
LOU eer Sede trata oes cone shen LOO LOU ML POC UR LG o ll) 1O2G cA sh wae tte see ccioe 842,972 4,375,328 
RO SPER oissaitos ica itoero sot SEZ 19ST 151924054428" || LOS ch waco eees cost cued 624,512 3,345,998 
DONO res, See. Sag en ay ae AE eee OO OOU asda susoorl al Godot & choctclt ea crs antes 359, 853 1,909,922 
OZ ee ns eerie atin oie lore! ate. DROOS UA al 18 OL4 Soon: LOS me snkidbiccsteanarniawoe. 285, 487 1,433,036 
A ODMRR ered. haetoeee omnes etet TESS 7h Zola el BeOUGRS (0 aOSae cas ce he ele trae note 259, 233 1,188,225 


BOLT aE co pale w ws sian abe. d 1,818,582 | 11,159,060 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of the coal consumed in Canada in the 
calendar years 1911-33 are shown in Table 25, detailed figures of coal made avail- 
able for consumption during 1932 and 1933 are given in Table 26; the difference 
between the totals of the two tables in the same years is accounted for by the fact 
that coal received may be held in bond at Canadian ports and not ‘cleared for 
consumption” until required, while coal received in previous years may be taken out 
of bond (cleared for consumption) in a later year. Normally the coal made available 
for consumption is greater than the apparent domestic consumption, since coal is 
landed at Canadian ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without 
being taken out of bond, but while remaining in bond at the port it is available for 
domestic consumption if required. 


25.—Annual Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by 
Quantities and Percentages, calendar years 1911-33. 


Notr.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption’’. 


Calendar Canadian ag Grand Per 
From the : 
Year. Coal.! ae aca Total.2 Total. capita. 
2 Kingdom 

short short. short short : short short 

tons. pies tons. tons. tons. Dee. tons. tons. 
HOTE ees ae. 9,822,749 40-5!) 14,510,129 48,963] 14,424,949 59-5) 24,247,698 3-365 
KS DAs eee renee 12,385,696 46-0] 14,557,124 38,668} 14,549,104 54-0]| 26,934,800 3-657 
TOL or Sere cat 13,450, 158 42-6) 18,145,769 37,825| 18,132,387 57-4|| 31,582,545 4-196 
1014 es 12,214,403 45-5|| 14,687,853 33,101] 14,637,920 54-5]| 26,852,323 3-490 
AGEOter sapere. 11,500, 480 48-1} 12,450,796 15,098] 12,406,212 51-9]| 23,906,692 3-041 
I9IG eo 12,348,036 41-3) 17,576,202 4,401} 17,517,820 58-7|| 29,865,856 3°717 
TOU eras. ttiecce 12,313,603 37-211 20,848,009 9,451); 20,810, 132 62-8]) 33,123,735 4-049 
VOUS peck cee 13,160,731 37-8]| 21,674,826 8,761} 21,611,101 62-2) 34,771,832 4-175 
WOU ae Aas Seek 11,611,168 40-3] 17,292,913 344] 17,236,269 59-7|| 28,847,437 3-402 
TOIO ee ae anki 14,025,566 42-9) 18,752,981 a 18,668, 741 57-1!) 32,694,307 3-788 
FASTA begeceortin ie Phe ee 12,715, 734 41-1)) 18,300,081 1,591} 18,258,387 58-9) 30,974,121 3:524 
LOD OR aree deve 13,044,352 50:21) 12,255,505 765,980} 12,962,189 49-8] 26,006,541 2-916 
OSes eben 15,070, 962 41-8] 20,417,239 572,570} 20,967,971 58-2!) 36,038,933 4-000 
11S Rs eam es 12,529,358 42-8) 16,405,344 317,112) 16,714,148 57-2i| 29,243,501 3°199 
PANE Se ee In 12,125,290 42-6] 15,744,957 604,117} 16,331,971 57-4|| 28,457,261 3-062 
O2Gt aie sek cee 15,086, 296 47-7|| 16,204,405 287,299] 16,565,555 52-3! 31,651,851 3°349 
1 ery ae oe 15,944,983 46-7| 17,266,434 907,220) 18,177,303 53-3]| 34,122,286 3°541 
D928... cee .-| 16,487,807 50-0) 15,830,688 682,755} 16,515,582 50-0]| 33,003,389 3-356 
ROZOE eae oor os 16,387,461 48-0] 16,780,452 843,502) 17,724,132 52-0) 34,111,593 3:402 
NOSOS.. ste 14,052,671 43-3!) 16,971,933 1,144,861] 18,412,039 56-7|| 32,464,710 3:°181 
Lt ES Ae eee, 11,682,779 47-7), 11,793,798 987,442) 12,828,327 52°3 24,511,106 2-362 
OS Zebsnis 6 os te 11,212,701 49-0 9,889,866 1,727,716} 11,654,492 51-0] 22,867,193 2-177 
1h ab are afar 11,456, 273 51-5 8,865,935 1,942,875! 10,808,962 48-5] 22,265,235 2-085 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 

2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than the United Kingdom and the United States. De- 
ductions have been made to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal 


ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 


\ 
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26.—Coal Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries and Coal Made Available 
for Consumption in Canada during 1932 and 1933. 


(short tons). 


Norse.—For details by provinces, see the Bureau’s annual report ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada’. 


Receipts Receipts | Coal Made 

frogh from the from Available 

USA United Other for Con- 
Ne va Kingdom, | Countries.1} sumption. 


Canadian Coal. Receipts 
Grade of Coal. —_-—-————— 


Output. Exported. 


tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

19382. 
Anthracite... fs sites srerslora- - - 1,685,532 1,399,086 53,539 3,138,157 
Bituminous see eet ae oietaye 7,714,279 270,293 8,170,248 362,068 2 15,976,304 
Sub-bituminous............- 560,902 = - - - 560, 902 
Noite aonttesercne ie on 3,463, 732 15,194 2,953 - - 3,451,491 
Motalsieen.. soccne 11,738,913 285,487 | 9,858,733 | 1,761,154 . 53,541 | 23,126,854 

1933. 
ANGHTAciiG ee meats cea oe - - 1,429,829 1,605,776 8 3,035,613 
(Bitummouss.ce cee eee es 7,979,283 247,464 8,089,451 338,061 144 16,159,475 
Sub-bituminous............. 554,118 ~ - - - 554,118 
WA ONITC Meters tesepe crete rcorh neteie 3,369,943 11,769 2,707 - - 3,360, 881 
Totals’. 4 eee 11,903,344 259,233 | 9,521,987 1,943,837 152 | 238,110,087 


1 Includes 52,189 tons from Germany, 700 tons from French East Indies and 650 tons from Belgium in 
1932, and 144 tons of bituminous from Germany in 1933. 


World Production.—The total known coal production of the world in 1933 
amounted to about 1,140,000,000 long tons, towards which Canada contributed 
10,611,000 long tons or about 0-9 p.c. Table 27 shows the production of the British 
Empire and the chief foreign countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of the 
years 1913 and 1921-33. 


27.—Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913, 1921-33. 
(000 long tons.) 


Norre.—For corresponding figures for 1914 to 1926, see 1932 Year Book, p. 281. Figures in this table 
were taken from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A re Union of 
United | British - New 
Calendar Year. Kigaedee Canada. |Australia. Fasland ae 

TQS Ao. eee ted Pas ae ar tae ee eee nae 287,431 16, 208 13,404 12,418 1,888 9,583 
TOD cy. - aS RNG | Ginn Re 2 DE a ev ei ei Fa Oe 163,251 19,303 13,444 12,878 1,809 10,645 
19 2D ole crse eroee re oe «Sister a oe? Denes emt en ee 249,607 19,011 i3s0s5 12,299 1,585 9,126 
TQ 2S Src ibe era ire aten ns ctee: too oe cae et es 276,001 19,658 15,170 12,634 1,970 11,075 
14 ic Sealer SRA Bie ois ae itso 6 RE Oe oe 267,118 21,174 12,180 13,885 2,083 11, 633 
1925 9.25; Pee aes ioe eon Gene eee se 243,176 20,904 IB Ips) 14,503 2, L156 Lohan 
1926 boc, BER Ra Seton pt ars oe eee oe 126,279 20,093 14,694 14, 208 2,240 12,745 
1927 eae c Ree ee see a oa a ey eae 201.282 22,082 15,560 14,978 2,367 12,382 
1928 Pais eee ste Reais seein eee ues eae 237,763 22,543 15, 683 13,432 2,437 12,408 
1929 scales hes Re ee eee 257,907 23,419 15,622 12,106 2,536 12,813 
1930 ee en ae 243, 882 23, 803 13 , 287 11,363 2,542 12,030 
LOST Ses Oe Ee Pe rete ce 219,459 21,716 10,931 10,595 2158 10,709 
bh ee i a RR Sent iN ae 8 er a ma 208, 733 20,153 10,481 i han Bay 1,842 9,764 


MURS Gar Bone Sbdooigtidoatiba Moods Doon 207,112 19,789 10,611 11,672 1,821 10,545 
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27.—Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913, 1921-33—concluded. 
(000 long tons.) 


Note.—For corresponding figures for 1914 to 1920, see 1932 Year Book, p. 281. Figures in this table 
were supplied by the Imperial Institute. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Calen- : 
cee Saar. |Germany.| Belgium.| France. Miele Poland ees Japan ee 
1913 1 274, 264 22,474 40, 188 - = 1,843 20,973 508, 893 
JOT: 2 255,148 21,401 37,916 32,174 as 3,978 25,944 452,139 
1922 ccc. 2 262,878 20, 868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 425,849 
1923... ; 2 178,191 22,554 46,981 27,380 35, 686 5,249 28,633 587,407 
1024 ae 2 239,494 22,986 58,065 35, 066 31,793 5,975 29,801 510,369 
O25 eae 12,785 267,970 22720 47,249 30, 663 28,677 6,943 pil ea bak 519,527 
1926.... 13,465 | 280,656 24,913 51,607 32,491 35, 139 8,677 31,089 591,720 
192%... 13,381 299,511 27,130 52,021 33,106 37,560 9,374 Goeth 535,625 
1928.... 12,900 312,092 27,108 51,601 34,459 40,047 10,941 33,445 514,369 
1929....; 13,365 332,560 26,514 54,109 38,465 45, 686 11,552 34,479 541, 232 
1930.... 13,027 284,148 26,982 54, 163 33,098 36, 968 12,160 31,007 479,385 
OST ae 11, 187 247,971 26,615 51,280 30,544 37,699 12,818 27,661 394, 406 
1932555 10,273 223,796 21,075 46,511 26,394 28,412 12,677 27,717 321,040 
193350. 10;394 232,978 24,878 47,184 25,357 26,957 12,471 31,857 336, 908 


Included with Germany. 2Included with France. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum. 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas increased in value from 
$1,346,471 in 1910 to $10,289,985 in 1930 but has since declined to a value of 
$8,712,234 in 1933 and $8,419,073 in 1984. The producing wells in the east are in 
southwestern Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B. The principal producing fields in 
Alberta are the Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), Medicine Hat, 
Viking (about 80 miles southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Foremost (about 6 miles 
south and east of the town of Foremost), Bow Island and Wetaskiwin. Wainwright 
is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf well in the Fabyan field. The quantity 
of gas sold or used in 1933 was 23,138,103 M cubic feet. Ontario was credited with 
about 52 p.c. of the total value but only 31 p.c. of the total quantity, while Alberta 
produced 45 p.c. by value and 66 p.c. of the total quantity. The production by 
provinces since 1920 is given in Table 28. 

28.—Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Preduced in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1920-34. 
(For the years 1892 to 1919 see Mineral Production of Canada, 1928, p. 188.) 


» New Brunswick. Ontario. Alberta. Canada. 
ear. | | 
Quantity .| Value. |Quantity.] Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M cu. ft. $ M. cu. ft. $ M. cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 

LOZO Me ot au she 682, 502 130, 506}10,529,374| 2,920,731) 5,633,442| 1,181,345] 16,845,518] 4,232,642 
1920 teen. 708, 743 139,375] 8,422,774) 3,080,130} 4,945,884] 1,374,599] 14,077,601] 4,594,164 
L922 eel etcce «ais 753, 898 148,040) 8,060,114] 4,076,296] 5,868,439] 1,622,105] 14,682,651) 5,846,501 
1 RSD ae R 640,300 126,068] 8,128,413) 4,066,244] 7,191,670] 1,692,246) 15,960,583] 5,884,618 
T9244 eee, 599,972 113,577| 7,150,078] 3,798,381) 7,131,080] 1,796,618] 14,881,336] 5,708,636 
EDA Moe ean ty, 2 639,235] 122,394] 7,143,962) 3,958,006] 9,119,500) 2,752,545) 16,902,897) 6,833,005 
MOD Gia ayers ote 648, 316 128,300] 7,764,996] 4,409,593} 10,794,697| 3,019,221] 19,208,209) 7,557,174 
LAT Gane, Sere 630, 755 124,637| 7,311,215] 4,331,780] 13,434,621] 3,586,533} 21,376,791) 8,043,010 
TOZBIE tea lercre sete 660,981 324,344| 7,632,800) 4,535,312] 14,288,605] 3,754,466] 22,582,586] 8,614,182 
tPA ee pat car ee 678, 456 333,002] 8,586,475) 4,959,695} 19,112,931] 4,684,247) 28,378,462) 9,977,124 
OSU ST eee es 661,975 325,751] 7,965,761) 5,034,828] 20,748,583) 4,929,226) 29,376,919] 10,289,985 
TOS Wien cores o3 655,891 323,184] 7,419,534! 4,635,497] 17,798,698] 4,067,893) 25,874,723} 9,026,754 
O38) ferere Lavras % 662,452 326,191] 7,386,154] 4,719,297] 15,370,968] 3,853,794] 23,420,174) 8,899,462 
LOSS weer ccs: 618, 033 302,706] 7,166,659] 4,523,085) 15,352,811] 3,886,263] 23,138,103] 8,712,234 
10542028 oe sees 607,000} 297,000] 7,327,474! 4,396,484] 14,000,000| 3,720,586] 21,948,855! 8,419,078 

1 Totals for Canada include small productions in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 2Preliminary figures. 
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Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum in Canada during 1931 was 
the greatest on record and amounted to 1,542,573 barrels. Output, however, 
declined to 1,044,412 barrels in 1932, rising again to 1,145,333 barrels in 1933. 
Production during 1934 was estimated as 1,417,368 barrels. The Turner Valley 
field in Alberta is the principal source of production in Canada. The wells in this 
field give a wet gas from which a very high grade of crude naphtha is separated. 
The Red Coulée field in southern Alberta, near the International Boundary, began 
to yield some petroleum in 1929, while a small production has been obtained for 
a number of years in the Wainwright field, about 120 miles east of Edmonton, 
where the oil is heavy and of a lower grade. Production from wells near Fort 
Norman on the lower Mackenzie river increased from 910 barrels in 1932 to 4,438 
barrels in 1934. This oil was treated locally in a small refining plant and was used 
to a large extent in connection with mining operations in the Great Bear Lake area. 

The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula 
between lake Huron and lake Erie. These fields reached their maximum production 
in the ’90’s and have since declined. New Brunswick’s small production comes 
from the Stony Creek field, near Moncton. For the production by provinces in 
1932 and 1933 see Tables 5 and 5A of this chapter. 


29.— Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced in Canada, calendar years 
1 


Norr.—For figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, see p. 377 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year.| Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
brl.1 $ brl.1 $ brl.1 $ 

19115% 291,092 SOU OTS HeLolO eee 240, 466 736,324 || 1927...2. 476,591 1,516,043 
1912... 243 , 336 345,050 || 1920..... 196,251 822,235 || 1928..... 624, 184 2,035,300 
1913... 228, 080 406,439 |} 1921..... 187,541 641-533" "19295 1,117,368 3,731,764 
1914... 214,805 343, 124 || 1922..... 179, 068 61151764) 1930 ee: 1,522,220 5, 033, 820 
19a 4s 215,464 300,572 || 1923..... 170, 169 522,018 || 1931..... 1,542,573 4,211,674 
ISIC 198,123 392,284 || 1924..... 160,773 467,400 || 1932..... 1,044,412 3,022,592 
1G aee 213 , 832 542,239 || 1925..... 332,001 1250 (Ode 1oaoeee 1,145,333 3,138,791 
1918... 304,741 885,143 || 1926..... 364, 444 1,311,665 || 19342.....| 1,417,368 3,558, 482 


1 The barrel=35 Imp. gal. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 2.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to 
$14,792,201 in 1920 and $13,172,581 in 1929. Owing to trade depression, production 
has been curtailed since 1929 as will be seen inTable 30. However, in 1933 and 1934, 
production showed a distinct improvement over the immediately preceding years. 
The Imperial Institute has not given an estimate for the world total of asbestos 
production since 1931 owing to the lack of statistics for Russia, the world’s second 
largest producer. In 1931 Russian production was estimated at 63,653 long tons 
and it has probably increased slightly since then. In 1933 Canada produced about 
141,400 long tons, or more than half the world total, while other leading countries 
with their production in long tons were: Southern Rhodesia, 26,948; Union of 
South Africa, 15,185; United States, 4,237; and Cyprus, 3,494. 


Quebec.—The Eastern Townships has for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are at 
Black lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetford 
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township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township; and at Danville, in Shipton 
township. The veins of chrysotile asbestos traverse the serpentine in all directions, 
and as a rule the fibre lies at right angles to the walls of the veins. The veins vary 
in width from } inch to } inch and occasionally fibre has been obtained several 
inches in length. The fibre is of good quality and well adapted for spinning. 

Both open-cut and underground methods of mining are employed throughout 
the Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed 
machinery for the crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. 
In addition, 10 plants in Canada manufacture asbestos products, including the fol- 
lowing commodities; asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all kinds; 
asbestos rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and sponge- 
felted pipe insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos brake linings and 
clutch facings (woven on special looms); and asbestos packings for steam, oil and 
hydraulic operations. 


30.— Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-34. 
Norte.— Figures for the years 1896-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424. 


Year. Quantity.1 Value.! Year. Quantity.1 Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ 
TOI ag. Ase. eae. one 5 127,414 2,943,108 1G23. Vee eo tts 231,482 7,522,506 
pO Nie ea a a rea eet di 136,301 3,137,279 1ODd ae eRe cern Lara 225,744 6, 710, 830 
DON Ie ome = ear es ae ne a 161,086 8,849,925 TODD em Sacer ees: 273,524 8,977,546 
ON i 0 IRR oscar Ie Aes Ss ae 117,573 2,909, 806 EO26 A? wate Bh ta eee 279,403 10,099, 423 
1 LOY, aed Oe Re A ne 136,842 8,574,985 1 KO aes BE Sat Ey oe tho as 274,778 10,621,013 
TOUG Sees See Neer AY Sin 154,149 5,228, 869 IQR Sacre Aare oan 213,030 11,238,360 
LONGER Weta Re oe. Bisa See oF 153,781 7,230, 383 TO 2G ia, RPA PO 306, 055 13,172,581 
MO ie epeccks eeepc neers ein a Succ urt 158, 259 8,970,797 TOSUR eee eae ee 242,114 8,390, 163 
POO eH Peron ny. oy 159,236 | 10,975,369 POST han tecrre tec petra es 164, 296 4,812,886 
aU A | ee ce oe ear at a ren ae 199,573 | 14,792,201 OSD tee Sue naa seo ISG 122,977 3,039,721 
BY Nia AL Ou ea A 92,761 4,906, 230 ROGS Schad scenes Meta Te ee: 158,367 O21 a 
OD Ast Platine ys c wistelara hake 2 163,706 D002 (20 OSA Re an a ett ee Rae 155, 980 4,936,326 


1 The quantities and values of sand, gravel and rock separated as a by-product in milling asbestos are 
included in the totals for 1924 and previous years, but are excluded in later years. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but 
the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness and Victoria counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Paris, Ontario; Gypsumville and Amaranth, 
Manitoba; and Falkland and Mayook, British Columbia. The Hillsborough 
deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick is of very high grade. Nearly 50 p.c. of 
Canada’s production is exported in crude forms from the Nova Scotia deposits, 
which are conveniently situated for ocean shipping and account for about 75 p.c. of 
the total Canadian production. Production of gypsum in Canada reached its highest 
point in 1928 with 1,246,368 tons valued at $3,743,648. Production during 1933 
was 382,736 tons valued at $675,822 and preliminary figures for 1934 are 461,194 
tons valued at $864,204. The production by provinces during 1933 is shown in 
Table 5A, p. 386. 


Salt.—The greater part of the Canadian salt production comes from wells 
located in southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia show an 
increasing production in recent years and some shipments have been made from 
deposits near McMurray in Alberta. The first production of commercial importance 
in Manitoba was recorded in 1932 and for Saskatchewan in 1933. 
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The Canadian production during the present century has shown fairly steady 
growth from 59,428 tons in 1901 to 91,582 in 1911, 164,658 in 1921, 262,547 in 
1926 and a high record of 330,264 tons in 1929. Production declined to 259,047 
tons in 1931 but has since recovered to 280,115 tons valued at $1,939,874 in 1933 
(see: Tables 2 and 5A of this chapter). The estimate for 1934 was 321,753 tons. 


Section 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials. 


Production of these materials is naturally dependent upon the activity of the 
construction industry in Canada. Building and construction work fluctuates 
widely with business cycles and during the recent depression dropped to a very low 
ebb. Under these circumstances the production of clay products, cement, gravel 
and stone was severely curtailed. Some uncompleted large engineering construc- 
tion operations and governmental relief projects eased the decline in the early years 
of the depression but the downward trend was evident into 1933. It is encouraging 
to observe, however, that with a moderate recovery of construction activities in 1934 
there was an increase in the estimated production of the chief structural materials, 
the total estimated value of production being $19,233,092 as compared with 
$16,696,687 in 1933. 


Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 
population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Here the widespread clays of glacial 
and post-glacial age occurring over considerable areas of the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile industries. Pro- 
duction fluctuates with building activity and reached its highest point in the year 
1912. Since that time the gradual substitution of steel and reinforced concrete for 
brick has reduced the production of brick so that, while the value of construction 
undertaken in 1928 or 1929 is estimated to have exceeded that of 1912, the quantity 
of brick produced in the later years was only about half that of 1912. On the other 
hand, as will be seen from Table 31, the production and consumption of cement in 
1929 greatly exceeded that of 1912 or 1913. The production of building brick of 
various types in 1932 and 1933 is shown in Table 2 of this chapter, while the pro- 
duction by provinces in 1932 and 1933 is given in Tables 5 and 5A. Estimated 
production in 1934 is given in Table 2A. 


Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural rock cement. The first production was probably at Hull, 
Quebec, between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superiority in uniformity and strength, it soon super- 
seded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately proportioned 
mixture of lime, silica and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by limestone or 
marl, and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry has naturally 
become established where these materials are situated and where fuel supplies 
and transportation are readily available. The largest production is in Quebec 
and Ontario, although there are also active plants in Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia. As may be seen from Table 31, production declined greatly from 1929 
to 1933, but recovered somewhat in 1934. Production by provinces in 1932 and 
1933 is given in Tables 5 and 5A of this chapter. Whereas in pre-war years Canada 
was an importer of Portland cement she is now on balance an exporter of this com- 
modity. 
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31.—Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 
by Quantities and Values, calendar years 1910-34. 


: Apparent 
Production.2 "Imports. Exports.3 Convuniption: 
Year. —— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
brl.1 $ brl.! $ brl.1 $ brl.2 $ 
TOTO S: oan 4,753,975| 6,412,215 849,415 468,395 - 12,914] 5,103,285) 6,867,696 
BOT 2 ke .| 5,692,915) 7,644,537 669, 532 840, 986 = 4,067] 6,354,831] 8,481,456 
1 eee 7,132,732] 9,106,556] 1,434,413) 1,969,529 - 2,436] 8,567,145) 11,073,649 
1OTS 5. acca 8,658,805} 11,019,418 254,093 409, 303 - 1,736] 8,912,898) 11,426,985 
IGL4 ees 7,172,480) 9,187,924 98 , 022 147,158 ~ 2,223] 7,270,502} 9,332,859 
VOTO se ae 5,681,032] 6,977,024 28,190 40,426 - 5,161] 5,709,222) 7,012,289 
101630, 5,369,560] 6,547,728 20,596 31,621 ~ 2,424) 5,390,156] 6,576,925 
UNE Ape eS 4,768,488] 7,724,246 8,580 19,646 - 16,857| 4,777,068} 7,727,035 
LOLS or, 3,591,481] 7,076,503 5,913 19,851 - 13,752) 3,597,394] 7,082,602 
5 LO CU ara 4,995,257| 9,802,433 14,066 51,314 177,506 465,954) 4,831,817) 9,387,793 
1920..:....] 6,651,980} 14,798,070 32,963 112,466 835,667] 2,193,626] 5,849,276] 12,716,910 
102T 5,752,885] 14,195,143 12,057 75,670 242,345 650,658 5,522,597] 13,620,155 
LOZ 2 eciae 6,943,972) 15,438,481 30,914 83, 037 425,137 699,738} 6,549,749) 14,821,780 
HOD Bt, ne ee 7,543,589] 15,064,661 17,697 75,294 493,751 824,811) 7,067,535) 14,315,144 
1924) bs 7,498,624] 13,398,411 27,672 69,320 153,520 213,845] 7,372,776) 13,253,886 
IP See eeeeaw 8,116,597] 14,046, 704 21,849 63 , 067 997,915} 1,498,495} 7,140,531] 12,611,276 
1S Se ae 8,707,021) 13,013,283 21,114 77,866 285,932 358,231} 8,442,303) 12,732,918 
NODe ites 10,065,865} 14,391,937 19,354 87,541 249,694 808,144) 9,835,525! 14,171,334 
1928.....<.| 11,023,928] 16,739,163 34,047 146, 164 267,325 340,624] 10,790,650) 16,544,703 
1929.00... 12,284,081} 19,337, 235 55,980 189, 169 234,111 252,955] 12,105,950) 19,273,449 
1930) oe eer 11,032,538] 17,713,067 143, 486 569, 848 198 , 736 212,071] 10,977,288] 18,070,844 
93h 10,161,658] 15,826,243 88,392 143,491 114,064 124,267} 10,085,986} 15,845,467 
OSD eee: 4,498,721] 6,930,721 21 saan 58, 092 53,333 38,921) 4,466,739] 6,949,892 
J938 jssecoceie 3,007,432] .4,536,935 19,119 37,768 02,581 47,369] 2,974,020] 4,527,334 
ORY Vicenars 3,783,226] 5,667,946 14,341 45,548 70,046 55,181] 3,727,521} 5,658,313 


1The barrel of cement=350 lb. or 33 ewt. 2‘‘Production’’ as used here means quantity and value of 
sales. %Quantities of exports were insignificant prior to 1919. 4 Preliminary figures. 


Stone, Sand and Gravel.—While the Mineral Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics presents details of the production and industrial organization of the 
stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, for the sake of brevity they 
are here discussed together. Production of these materials increased greatly up 
to the recent. world depression. ‘The expansion in the stone industry was chiefly 
in crushed stone. Thus a production of crushed stone in 1922 of 3,044,399 tons 
had increased in 1930 to 8,062,330 tons, while in the same period the production of 
sand and gravel increased from 11,666,374 tons to 28,547,511 tons. During the 
depression the output contracted sharply as shown by the figures in Table 32. 
Estimates for 1934 indicate some recovery to 3,661,800 tons for total stone and 
13,521,257 tons for sand and gravel. Among the developments in Canada which 
have resulted in the increased production of these materials prior to the depression 
may be mentioned: (1) the tendency for brick to be replaced by reinforced concrete, 
cement blocks, etc., as indicated on p. 420 by a decline in brick production and an 
increase in that of cement; (2) the vast improvement during the past decade in 
the mileage and character of roads and highways in Canada; and (3) the improve- 
ment of railway road-beds. 

The provincial distribution of the 1932 and 1933 production of stone, sand and 
gravel is shown in Tables 5 and 5A, while the chief purposes for which these materials 
were produced are shown in Table 32. 
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32.—Production of Sand, Gravel and Stone in Canada, Showing the Principal 
Purposes, calendar years 1931-33. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 
Material and Purpose. | 


Quantity.} Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 


tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
Sand— 
Mouldimecsand: ..\ tte ance staan ok 13,881 9,940 8.493 5 ooo fra ei 9,635 
For building, concrete, roads, etec....| 3,189,248} 1,069,210) 2,368,304 745,091 775,412 218,559 
Other hte pte de eee + Aide ease ot 135,395 46,360 44,488 14,599 33,718 6,411 
Sand and Gravel— 
Bonmrailway? ballastaa-a1202e eee tee 3,593,451 459,531] 2,097,224 324,648} 561,538 110,449 
For concrete, roads, et¢......5..5-.- 14,352,283] 4,784,298] 9,604,113} 3,181,105] 9,957,832! 3,907,911 
@rushedseravele.. sence oom ae 464,328) 281,826) 347,320) 209,798) 402,606} 211,320 
Totals, Sand and Gravel....... 21,748,586} 6,651,165/14, 459,942) 4,480,596/11, 738,823) 4,464,285 
Stone— 
Bulging ys. sata Peae e ee 129,345] 3,717,993 62,951] 1,035,571 40,299} 340,852 
Monumental and ornamental........ 11,384 346,410 8,085 274,645 1,020 281,516 
Limestonefor muxyer ce. ..ceeenee 174,199 133, 084 92,356 71,896 95,174 72,858 
Stone for pulp and paper, sugar and 
chemicalifactoriess.oa..-....tn ee 158,974 180,214 134,610 116,924 219,292] 223,262 
Rubblejandsniprapses..coe. fees 641,037] 487,717) 412,845) 316,353 174,716 136,519 
@rushed.s nk ree oe ec 7,050,261) 5,608,166) 3,866,962) 2,879,888) 2,288,065} 1,704,076 
Totals, Stone!.................. 8,397, 866/11, 070,184) 4,690,922] 4,938,461) 2,939,574) 2,996,576 


1Totals include minor items not specified. 


The quantities and values of stone produced, given in the table above, represent 
only the production of those establishments which actually quarry their own stone 
and are exclusive of the products of the stone-dressing industry comprising those 
establishments which buy rough stone and dress, polish or finish it; although, 
dressing operations are frequently carried on right at the quarry and to that extent 
cannot be separated from the primary production. Of the total stone produced in 
1933 over 87 p.c. was limestone, 9 p.c. granite, 3 p.c. sandstone and less than 0-4 
p.c. marble. The average value per ton was $0-83 for limestone, $2.65 for granite, 
$1.09 for sandstone and $6.05 for marble. The marble was used chiefly for stucco 
dash, in pulp and paper mills and as dressed building stone. Of the other three 
kinds of stone by far the largest part was used as crushed stone. 


CHAPTER XIII.—WATER POWERS. 


The fresh-water area of Canada is officially estimated at 228,070 square miles— 
an area nearly twice as large as the whole land area of the British Isles, and cer- 
tainly larger than the fresh-water area of any other country in the world. As many 
parts of this well-watered country are situated at a considerable height above sea- 
level, there are great sources of potential energy in the rapids and waterfalls of the 
rivers conveying the water from these areas to the sea. Water power, therefore, is 
among the chief natural resources of Canada, and its development has in recent 
years contributed materially to swell the volume of Canadian production. 


This Water Power chapter of the Year Book is divided into three sections: 
the first describes our water powers, their development and use in industry; the 
second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and also describes 
the policies of the Hydro-Electric or Power Commissions in other provinces. 


Section 1.—The Water Powers of Canada.* 


The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. These 
resources yield, in the first instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, cotton and 
lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they are spoken of as 
basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was largely secured by 
the combustion of coal and was therefore looked upon as a secondary product, 
whereas, when produced from falling water, it is just as much a primary product as 
coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme of modern existence that 
it is recognized as a basic commodity. Statistics concern themselves with kilo- 
watt hours of electrical energy produced just as with the production of pig iron, 
coal or cotton, and take note of undeveloped water power as being a source of raw 
material just as important as uncut forests or untapped oil fields. The relationship 
of power to production is of such vital consequence that every nation, besides con- 
sidering its own power-producing resources, is deeply interested in the similar 
resources of other countries and the method of their development. To facilitate 
a study of world power conditions two Plenary World Power Conferences composed 
of representatives from 47 member states have already been held to consider the 
technical, economic and statistical aspects of power development. Arrangements 
for the future re-convening of such conferences have been made. 


Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources and is in the forefront 
as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial centre 
throughout the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has within 
practical transmission distance substantial reserves for the future. More than 95 
p.c. of the total main plant equipment of the central electric stations of Canada is 
hydro-power, and this equipment generates more than 98 p.c. of the total electrical 
output. Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central 
provinces, which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows the provincial 
distribution of available and developed power in Canada at Jan. 1, 1935. 


* By J. T. Johnston, Director, Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau, Department of the 
Interior. 
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1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1935. 


Available 24-hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 


Efficiency. 
é 3 —_—_—_—_————————_| Turbine 
Province and Territory. At At Installation. 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six Months 
low. Flow. 
h.p. Leo h.p. 
Brince Wa wardsisland sre Aiea ad. ck cae asthe 2k Sass see 3,000 5,300 2,439 
INOM ONS COULUMRER TR neh: rote eee cine wore av new owas 20,800 128,300 116,367 
ING Win ES TUES WV Cherie ean he ik ble Sin ne oie Sears Se aa each as 68, 600 169, 100 133,681 
UCD CCH en mmier Miter coe LT TT een ie oe eR De eae ake 8,459,000 13,064,000 3,703,320 
ROALD ATO Pt RR IB See eel wale a lors acene tains Bieloce. tess ecute 5,330,000 6,940,000 2ESDoR OD 
AVEO are emer ite 2 Me PPUSR Ae St a ont claracecrct oa baleen taote 3,309,000 5,344,500 390,925 
"SEEDED ETHEL ITEM G20 ee copay Spee ero MORCE ll o weacRepRe aO Re 542,000 1,082,000 42,035 
LOOM ONSY h ark  ee d  re  eeee 390,000 1,049,500 71,597 
IS TIUIO MO OMIT Tate eae re rhs ol acssai tis harelsiece Ciepeok cve e srotee wile 1,931,000 5,103,500 717,717 
Yukow and Northwest Gerritoriess. 2... i. .0kieds sso 0s ostecss- 294,000 731,000 13,199 
ATIAG DOES Oh are ee ks ne Deed 20,347,400 33,617, 200 7,547,035 


The figures of available power in the above table are based upon rapids, falls 
and power sites of which the actual existent drop, or the head of possible concentra- 
tion, is definitely known or at least well established. Innumerable rapids and falls 
of greater or smaller power capacity, not as yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and 
streams from coast to coast and will only become available for tabulation as more 
detailed survey work is undertaken and completed. This is particularly true of the 
less explored northern districts. Nor is any consideration given to the power con- 
centrations which are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where 
economic heads may be created by the construction of power dams, excepting only at 
points where definite studies have been carried out and the results made matters 
of record. — 

The turbine installation in the above table represents the actual water wheels 
installed throughout the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct 
comparison with the available power figures for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water-power resources developed to date. The 
actual water-wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated at ordinary six 
months flow. The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present 
recorded water-power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installa- 
tion of about 43,700,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation 
represents only about 17 p.c. of the present recorded water-power resources. 

_ The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water-power possi- 
bilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, detailed analyses of the -water-power 
resources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have disclosed 
advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. It is estimated that 
the ‘two. provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 and 300,000 
commercial horse power. 
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Growth of Water-Power Development.—The commencement of the long 
distance transmission of electricity at the beginning of the present century resulted 
in the extensive development of hydro-electricity for distribution over wide areas. 
The growth of installation during the period from 1900 to 1934 is shown, by pro- 
vinees, in Table 2 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse Power ervey in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
1900-34. 


Norre.—Turbine horse power in Yukon was 5 from 1900 to 1906, 2,085 in 1907, 2,095 in 1908, 3,195 in 1909 
ee from 1911 to 1913, and 13,199 from 1914 to 1934. These figures are included in the totals 
for Canada. 


New : British 
Neots (EBD al & Se eee Quebec. | Ontario. rea Ceeecie S Alberta. Coe Canada. 


h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1900... 1,521 19,810 4,601} 82,864) 53,876 1,000 ~ 280 9,366} 173,323 
1901. = 1,581 20, 132 4,601} 139,149 62,788 1,000 - 280 9,366 238, 902 
1902.... 1,641 21,944 4,636] 152,783 77,022 1,000 - 280 13, 266 PHO SY UH 
1903.... 1,641 23,518 7,427| 164,258 79,909 1,000 - 355 20,346 298,459 
1904.... 1,641 26,228 8,459} 179,468} 111,697 1,000 - 355 26,390 355,249 
1905.... 1,663 26,563 8,594] 183,799) 202,896 1,000 - 355 29,334 454,209 
1906.... 1,701 26,952 10,134} 205,211) 279,028 38, 800 - 355 45,816 608 , 002 
190755. 1,701 27,977 10,172} 242,582] 345,404 38 , 800 - 355 58,570 727,646 
1908... 1,701 28,419 10,407} 269,814}; 410,079 38, 800 _ 655 58,610 820,580 
1909... 1,734 29,381 10,507} 305,556) 437,613 38, 800 - 655 63,048 890, 489 
IS1OR 1,760 31,476 11,197} 834,763} 490,821 38, 800 30 655 64,474 977,171 
1S 1,760 32,226 13,635} 468,977] 634,263 64,800 30 14,855 119393 1,363,134 
1GI24%. 1,785 32, ¢13 15,185} 513,635} 659,190 64,800 30 15,035} 165,838] 1,481,466 
MS Gres, 2 1,825 32,964 15,185} 551,871] 751,545 64, 800 30 32,835] 224,680] 1,688,930 
TOs ae 1,843 33,469 15,380} 664,189] 858,534 78,850 30 33,100; 252,690) 1,951,244 
19155: 1,942 33,596 15,405} 803,786} 871,309 78,850 30 33,110} 254,265) 2,105,492 
19165 1,962 33,656 15,480} 836,394] $21,158 78, 850 30 33,110} 288,330} 2,222,169 
TOT. 1,989 34,051 16,251} 856,769) 955,955 78,850 30 33,122} 297,169] 2,287,385 
1918.... 2,198 34,318 16,311} 905,303) 981,313 85,325 35 33,122] 307,533) 2,378,657 
19195. Pipes: 35,193 19,126} 936,903}1, 036,550 85,325 35 33,122} 308,364} 2,470,050 
1920.... 2,233 37,623 21,976} 955,096}1, 057,422 85,325 35 33,122} 309,534) 2,515,559 
1 YP be 8 2,202 48,908 30, 976)1,050, 338 1, 165,940 99,125 35 Sonkae 310,262 2.704 1oe 
1922+ 2,274 49,142 42,051/1,099, 404 re 305,536} 134,025 35 33,122] 329,557) 3,008,345 
1923.5... 224 50,331 43.101 1,135,481 1,396, 166 162,025 35 33,122} 356,118) 3,191,852 
1924... 2,274 65,572 44,52111,312,550)1,595,396} 162,025 35 34,532} 360,492] 3,590,596 
19355235 2,274 65,637 42,271)1, 749,975|1,802,562) 183,925 35 34,532} 443,852) 4,338,262 
1926.... 2,274 66, 147 47, 131}1,886,042}1,808,246} 227,925 35 34,532} 463.852] 4,549,383 
LVAT foe 2,274 68,416 47, 131}2,069,518]1,832,655) 255,925 35 34,532] 475,232) 4,798,917 
1928... 2,489 74,356 67, 131)2,387,118]1,903,705} 311,925 35 34,532] 554,792] 5,349,232 
1929.... 2,439} 109,124) 112,631/2,595,430)1,952,055) 311,925 35 70,532} 559,792) 5,727,162 
1930.... 2,439} 114,224) 123,681/2,718.130/2,088,055| 311,925 42,035 70,532} 630,792) 6,125,012 
19 8 bese 2,439) 111,999} 133,681/3,100,330)2,145,205) 390,925 42,035 70,532} 655,992! 6,666,337 
19325... 2,489) 112,167) 133,681/3,357,320/2,208,105) 390,925 42,035 71,597} 713,792) 7,045,260 
193305 2,439) 112,167) 133,681/3,493,320/2,355,105| 390,925 42,035 71,597] 717,602] 7,332,070 
1934....; 2,439] 116,367] 133,681/3,703,320/2,355,755} 390,925} 42,035) 71,597) 717,717) 7,547,035 


Distribution of Developed Water Power.—An analysis is made in Table 3 
of the distribution of developed water power among central electric stations, pulp 
and paper-mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures of Table 3, 
which indicate that 8-2 p.c. of the developed power is installed by pulp and paper 
companies, in-comparison with 4-8 p.c. developed by all other industries (excluding 
central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a large 
amount of power from the central electric stations, and about 90 p.c. of its machinery 
is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other industries is 
developed by central electric stations, converted into electricity and delivered to 
the various industrial plants. 
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3.—Developed Water Power in Canada: Distribution, by Provinces and Industries, 
and per 1,000 Population, as at Jan. 1, 1935. 


Norre.—The figures in this table are preliminary and are subject to correction when official 
data are complete. 


Turbine Installation in H.P. 


Provi SSS SS ee ? Total 
rovince. In Central | In Pulp In Population, | Installation 
é Electric | and Paper Other Total. June 1, per 1,000 
Stations.! Mills.2._ | Industries.’ 1934.4 Population. 
Prince Edward Island....... 376 - 2,063 2,439 89, 000 27 
NOVA MCOtia ii. fees ek: 84,202 16,578 15,587 116,367 526,000 221 
New Brunswick............. 104,960 19,778 8,943 133, 681 426,000 314 
CURE) CXS) Cpe eit, eke ie oe en te aaa 3,344,875 222,160 136,285 | 3,703,320 | 3,022,000 1,225 
Oniparigoeettnen fe. G Rete) 2,005,473 240,880 109,402 | 2,355,755 | 3,566,000 661 
WEANTLOD AS eck thr ale sc chants 390, 925 - - 390, 925 731,000 535 
Saskatchewan............... 42,000 ~ 35 42,035 966, 000 44 
AID ELLA MONE, certain. Shel stoats 70,320 ~ Moda 71,597 770,000 93 
British Columbia........... 546,810 105, 950 64,957 HW Arla We 725,000 990 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
PILOHICR SRE ahh el dacs es - - 13,199 13,199 14,000 943 
Canaday 32s sia. 6,589, 941 605,346 351,748 | 7,547,035 | 10,835,000 697 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 


actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this turbine installation, pulp and paper 
companies have motor equipment for operation by hydro-electricity purchased from the central electric 
stations aggregating more than 1,031,000 h.p., making a total of more than 1,636,000 h.p. actually devel- 
oped for the manufacture of pulp and paper. Large amounts of electricity are also purchased for use in 
electric boilers. 3 Includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries other 
than the central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase power 
from the central electric stations. 4 Hstimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Section 2.—Central Electric Stations.* 


The rapid growth of the central electric station industry has been stimulated 
by the large demand for power from the ‘manufacturing industries, particularly 
pulp and paper plants, and from the domestic and commercial light customers, and 
also by the many improvements in generating and transmitting equipment and in 
electric appliances and motors. In Table 4 will be found statistics of the number of 
central electric stations, capital invested, revenue from sale of power, total horse- 
power, kilowatt hours generated and number of customers for the 17 years ended 
1933, together with the number of persons employed and the amount expended 
for salaries and wages.. The total output for 1933 amounted to 17,338,990,000 
kilowatt hours and, based on preliminary figures from the large stations, the total 
production in 1934 is estimated at 21,167,682,000 kilowatt hours. This.is a new 
high record for the industry, exceeding the previous peak of 18,093,802,000 
kilowatt hours made in 1930 by over 16 p.c. 


Exports to the United States, which reached a low point in 1932, began to 
pick up in June, 1933, and continued well above 1931 and 1932 exports throughout 
1934, amounting to 1,138,297,000 kilowatt hours for the first eleven months, as 
against 626,278,000 kilowatt hours for the corresponding period in 1932. 


Pulp and paper mills, textile mills and other industries have been using increasing 
quantities of electricity in electric boilers and for the first eleven months of 1934 
purchased 4,560,000,000 kilowatt hours for this purpose. This was an increase of 
79 p.c. over the 1932 deliveries and 42 p.c. over the 1933 deliveries. The improved 
conditions in the pulp and paper industry, together with increases in power consump- 
tion in electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical industries and a more or less 


* Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. For a list of publications of this Branch see Chapter X XIX. 
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steady increase in the domestic load, or consumption for residence lighting, and other 
uses, even during the worst years of the depression, have all combined to raise the 
central electric station output to this record figure. 


There are some interesting factors affecting the relative per capita consumptions 
of electricity from central electric stations in Canada and the United States. An 
abundant supply of low-priced coal in the industrial area of the United States, and 
no coal but an excellent supply of water power in the central provinces of Canada, 
tend to favour the generation of power in central stations in Canada more than in 
the United States. Again, the pulp and paper industry is proportionately a smaller 
industry in the United States than in Canada; on a power basis, the proportions are 
approximately 7 p.c. and 40 p.c. respectively. While the average consumption 
for domestic use is more than twice as high in Canada as in the United States, 
the total consumption for domestic or residential use is about 9-5 p.c. of the total 


output of central electric stations for Canada and 14 p.c for the United States. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-33. 


Number Capital Revenue Total Kilowatt Cus- | Persons} Salaries 
Year. of Tavvated! from Sale Horse Hours Louies Eim- and 
Stations.! of Power.? Power.’ | Generated. ployed Wages. 
$ $ h.p. (000). No. No. $ 
UME Oras 666 356, 004, 168 - | 1,844,571 - - 8,847| 7,777,715 
1918... 795 401,942,402] 48,908,085; 1,841,114 - = 9,696} 10,354,242 
OO ee or 805 416,512,010} 47,988,490) 1,907,135) 5,497,204 - 9,656} 11,487,132 
1920..... 506 448,273,642] 53,436,082] 1,897,024} 5,894,867} 894,158) 10,693) 14,626,709 
LOD Dees 510 484,669,451] 58,271,622] 1,977,857| 5,614,132} 973,212) 10,714] 15,234,678 
1922 arcs 522 568,068,752} 62,173,179} 2,258,398] 6,740,750] 1,053,545) 10,684) 14,495,250 
1923..... 532 581,780,611} 67,496,893] 2,423,845} 8,099,192] 1,112,547) 11,094] 14,784,038 
1924.5... 532 628,565,093] 74,616,863] 2,849,450] 9,315,277) 1,200,950} 12,956] 17,946,584 
192 Dee 563 726, 721,087| 79,341,584] 3,569,527) 10,110,459) 1,279,731) 18,263) 18,755,907 
1926..... 595 756,220,066} 88,933,788} 3,769,323} 12,093,445) 1,337,562] 13,406) 19,943,000 
VAs ata 629 866,825,285} 104,033,297] 4,178,349} 14,549,099] 1,381,966] 14,708} 22,946,315 
1928..... 601 956,919,603) 112,326,819} 4,627,667) 16,336,518) 1,464,005; 15,855) 24,253,820 
1929..... 587 | 1,055, 731,532) 122,883,446] 4,925,555} 17,961,840) 1,555,883] 16,164) 24,831,821 
1930 Fas 587 | 1,138,200,016] 126,038,145} 5,401,108} 18,093,802) 1,607,766] 17,857| 27,287,443 
LOST care 559 | 1,229,988,951| 122,310,730] 5,706,757] 16,330,867] 1,632,792) 17,014| 26,306,956 
1932 ae 572 | 1,335,886,987| 121,212,679] 6,348,654] 16,052,057) 1,657,454] 15,395) 23,261,166 
1933..,5.: 575 | 1,386,532,055) 117,532,081] 6,616,006] 17,338,990] 1,666,882) 14,717] 21,431,877 


1 Excluding non-generating stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 


2 Revised to exclude duplications. 


3 Not including auxiliary plant equipment which is included in installation shown in central electric 


stations in Table 7 of the manufactures chapter, pp. 466 and 467. 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The main-plant primary power 
equipment of all central electric stations aggregated 6,616,006 h.p. in 1933. This 
included water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines, and 
internal combustion engines. ‘The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated 
over the other prime movers, providing 95 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam 
turbines, steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up 
the remaining 5 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal 
combustion engines with a capacity of 193,569 h.p., or 2-8 p.c. of the total power 
capacity, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. 
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Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 57 main- 
plant steam reciprocating engines in central electric stations in 1933, only 8 in 
number, or about 14 p.c., were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged approx- 
imately 4,100 h.p. with 15 units averaging 9,600 h.p., but there were only 66 steam 
turbines in the industry and these were confined to 25 stations, whereas the 814 
water wheels and turbines averaged 7,747 h.p., including 3 at 65,000 h.p. and 2 
at 66,000 h.p. each. 

The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
bituminous and lignite coals are used for the steam engines, and gasolene, oil distil- 
lates and producer gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 334 main-plant internal combustion engines in central electric stations 
in 1933, 186, or 56 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 66, or 20 p.c., in Alberta and 30, or 
9 p.c., in Manitoba, 

During 1933, the fuel stations produced 330,933,000 kilowatt hours at a cost 
for fuel of $1,783,301, an average of 0-54 cts. per kilowatt hour. This production 
was, however, only 1-8 p.c. of the total output. The auxiliary equipment in central 
stations consumed fuel valued at $88,127 and produced 1,677,000 k.w. hours of energy. 


5.—Main Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces 
and Total Auxijiary Equipment, 1933. 


Note.—K.V.A. means Kilo-volt-amperes. 


Water Wheels and Steam Engines, Steam 


Type of Num- Turbines. Turbines and Internal Dynamos. 
Equipment ber of Combustion Engines. 
- an eee PSS LU Oe ARERR — ri 
rovince. lants. ; verage : verage c verage 
No.| Capacity. Capacity. No.| Capacity. Capacity. No. | Capacity. Capacity. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. K.V.A. | K.V.A. 
Mar Puant 
EQUIPMENT, _ 
P.E. Island....... 11} 9 464 52) 8 5,063 633]] 16 4,929 308 
Nova Scotia..... 47| 55 81,616 1,484] 28 62,342 2,227) 83) 119,787 1,443 
New Brunswick.. 15} 16) 105,485 6,593|| 16 25,360 1,585), 32 110,776 3,561 
Quebecss 2)... 96]| 264] 3,048,405 11,547] 7 15,030 2,147] 275] 2,628,966 9,560 
Ontariowes +o) 3c 131] 337] 2,003,426 5,945]| 13 1,098 84] 3438] 1,616,378 4,713 
Manitoba........ 27) 40) 486,925 10,923] 39 3,370 86] 77| 354,746 4,608 
Saskatchewan.... 120, - - — || 214 135,398 633] 210) 114,947 547 
toed NSE 64] 18 69,520 3,862|| 98 59,549 608]} 109] 104,942 963 
British Columbia 
ales Wn. } 64] 75) 560,156 7,469) 34 2,799 82] 111] 436,214 3,930 
Totals....... 575]| 814] 6,305,997 7, 747|| 457) 310,009 6781, 256) 5,491, 685 4,372 
AUXILIARY PLANT 
EQUIPMENT. -i| - - - | 141 193, 569 1,373]| 1382 164, 732 1,248 
Totals....... 575|| 814] 6,305,997 7,747] 598| 503,578 842/11,388) 5,656,417 4,075 


Provincial Distribution of Electrical Energy.—The distribution by prov- 
inces of the electrical energy generated in central electric stations throughout 
Canada is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1928-1933. In the latter year 
about 80 p.c. of the total generated electrical energy was produced in the leading 
industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 7 it is seen that the total 
electric energy generated for export in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, was 
1,199,027,447 kilowatt hours; in the calendar year 1933 it had amounted to 
1,010,420,181 kilowatt hours, or 5:8 p.c. of the total amount generated in central 
electric stations. 
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6.—Electrical Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1928-33. 


Kilowatt hours (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


Province or Territory. STEER eee 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Prince Edward Island....... 2,289 2 h20 3,591 4,413 4,662 4,765 
INOVai S COs. har tee eee 97,448 107, 467 223,421 Peo tiaki UB 279,854 330,436 
New Brunswick............. 73,846 125, 267 332,598 404,350 427,604 378 , 687 
Chueh COW te. econ wae oe 7,682,425 | 8,664,334 8,822,901 8,066,026 | 8,491,128 9,611,084 
Ontario! creSe. alee letters etek 6,064, 031 6,453,510 6,160,987 | 4,948,819 | 4,258,042 4, 381,094 
Manttobante.8c. coco canoe 1,050,898 1,108,192 991, 237 1,084, 763 1,087,010 1,077,210 
DaskaeGhOwan..ccc. anew occ 98,971 119,455 — 137,217 134,014 135, 898 131,164 
Alberta ee setae. ne ee ; asienea 205,351 204,076 205, 082 195,467 182,963 
British: Columbia eee , 074, 818 
Wage et cee ea 11/806 } 1,176,213 QUA 74 1,225,827 1,172,392 1,241, 587 
Canada rec 16,337,804 | 17,962,515 | 18,093,802 | 16,330,867 | 16,052,057 | 17,338,990 


Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, ec. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts 
were administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, 
by Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. (See ec. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 

Electrical energy produced for export increased from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1911, to 1,749,539,778 kilowatt hours in 
1931 but fell to 652,152,826 kilowatt hours in 1933. Such power produced in 1934 
showed an increase of nearly 84 p.c. compared with 1933 and was only 31-5 p.e. 
below the 1931 figure. Figures by companies for the last four fiscal years are 
given in Table 7. 


7._Electrical Energy Generated or Produced for Export under Authority of the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-34. 


Company. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


k.w. hours | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 857,358,400) 395,413,700) 350,001,000) 507,601,200 
Canadian Niagara Power Co., Niagara Falls, Ont.....| 338,183,620] 253,816,000} 79,166,700} 265,715,600 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Co., Fort Frances, Ont. 9,883,600} 10,014,700)] 14,692,650} 15,243,950 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co., Ltd., 


Aroostook Falls, N.B....... olan 8 Cane We tos Cee 12,922,510) 12,552,505) 11,823,907} 12,073,106 
British Columbia Electric Ry. Co., Vancouver, B.C.. 16,8402 146, 606 165,355 172,123 
Western Power Co. of Canada, Vancouver, B.C....... 2,506 5,951 - 2,800 
Southern Canada Power Co., Sherbrooke, Que........ 463,870 436, 180 420,643 377, 769 
Cedars Rapids Mfg. and Power Co., Cedars Rapids, 

Quem eeciie cha ten ht nd Sea eee eee ae 521,117,775} 326,106,398] 187,339,002} 390,421,891 
Maritime Electric Co., Ltd., St. Stephen, N.B........ 561,000 318,850 263,640 678, 420 
Brasern@ompantessiutdse nde eat eee eee 7,905,570} 8,218,900 7,527,400 6, 238,500 
Northport Power and Light Co., Northport, Wash., 

TW SAS re a Sa ss ke Oe oe 268,587 271,490 253,008 234,618 
Northern British Columbia Power Co., Prince 

Rupert BGs eect. eckae a ks opa ee anlar ee 52,630 59, 760 > 46,600 42,370 
International Railway Co., Niagara Falls, Ont........ 718,470 553,418 98,121 - 
Detroit.and: Windsor’Subway Co: i. ot osc cesc. sm ee 84,400 484,500 354,800 225,100 

Motals. Stes CeCe eee 1,749,539,778|1,008,398,958| 652,152,826/1,199,027,447 


1 Purchases from West Kootenay Power and Light Co., Ltd., Rossland, B.C.. 
2 No exports March, 1930, to January, 1931, inclusive. 
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Section 3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that 
the development of hydro-electric power would become a ‘key industry’ in Canada, 
more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpora- 
tions. This ‘public ownership’ movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the 
operating statistics of which are given in Subsection 1. More recently, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan have established Hydro-Electric 
Commissions on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec and British Columbia, 
on the other hand, the development of hydro-electric power has been left in the 
hands of private corporations. 


Subsection 1.—_The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.* 


The publicly-owned hydro-electrical undertaking of Ontario—known in the 
province as the ‘“‘Hydro’’—is an organization of a large number of partner muni- 
cipalities, co-ordinated into groups or systems for securing common action with 
respect to power supplies. It had its beginning in 1903, when, as a result of public 
agitation to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of electrical power for distri- 
bution throughout the province at low cost, seven municipalities united under 
statutory authority in appointing an investigating commission to deal with power 
problems. This commission, known as the Ontario Power Commission, completed 
its work in 1906, and in the same year the Ontario Government, by special Act, 
created the present Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The operations 
of the undertaking have grown rapidly and in 1933 electrical service was supplied 
by the Commission to about 757 municipalities, comprising nearly all of the cities 
and towns of the province, as well as many small communities and rural areas. 

The providirg of the power, either by generation or purchase, its transforma- 
tion, transmission and delivery to the individual municipalities and to large industrial 
consumers, and the operatior of rural power districts are carried on by the muni- 
cipalities acting collectively through their agent and trustee, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The local operations involved in the retail distri- 
bution of the electrical energy to the consumers within the limits of the various 
urban municipalities are performed by the municipalities: indiwidually through 
municipal utility commissions acting under the general supervision of the oo ea 
Electric Power Commission. 

Capital required for plant to generate and transmit power is lent by the province, 
and the municipalities are under contract to repay, over a period of 40 years, the 
moneys thus lent, with interest in full. The local distribution systems are financed 
individually by the issue of municipal debentures. Provision is made, in the rates 
charged to the ultimate consumers, for revenue with which to retire these bonds in 
from 20 to 30 years. The rates at which power is supplied by the Commission to 
the various municipalities vary with the amounts of power used, the distances 
from the sources of supply, and other factors. The basic principle underlying the 
operations of the undertaking is the provision of service ‘at cost’. The rates charged 
by the municipal utilities for retail service are under the control of the Commission 
and are designed to ensure that each class of consumer bears its appropriate share 


* Revised by R. T. anes Chief Municipal Engineer, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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of the expenses of the undertaking. Each type of consumer is charged with the 
cost of the service received as far as is practicable. 


Power Supplies.—To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the 
undertaking, the Commission has constructed its own generating plants, and has 
acquired several privately-owned generating plants. Of the 39 hydro-electric 
power plants operated by the Commission in 1932, the largest is the Queenston- 
Chippawa development on the Niagara river which was constructed by the Commis- 
sion and has a normal operating capacity of 500,000 h.p. Provision for the needs 
of the near future had been made at the end of 1932—including existing plants, 
plants under construction and power under contract for present and future delivery— 
up to an aggregate of about 2,000,000 h.p. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 
1910 (p. xliii) described the turning on, Oct. 11, 1910, at Berlin (now Kitchener), 
Ontario, of electrical energy generated by Niagara falls. ‘The small initial load of 
less than 1,000 h.p. increased rapidly and by 1915 had reached 100,000 h.p. In 
1920 the total power distributed exceeded 350,000 h.p. and in 1930 it was over 
1,260,000 h.p. Table 8 shows the growth of the co-operative municipal electrical 
undertaking of Ontario. It will be noted that the total capital of the undertaking, 
which includes investments of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission in power- 
producing and transmitting equipment, etc., and investments of the municipalities 
in distributing systems and other assets, aggregated nearly $395,000,000 in 1933. 


8.—Summary Statistics Representative of the Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission’s Undertaking, 1910-33. 


Total Capital of 


Ps Commis- 
Munici- Power , 
Year. palities oe TS | Distributed gate aoe 
Served. OLN ee by Com- ssets 0 
muscled Municipal 
y Utilities. 
No No. h.p $ 
10 - 2,500 2,521,000 
26 ~ 15,200 4,020,000 
36 - 31,000 4,576,000 
58 58,961 45,000 | 17,698,000 
95 96,744 77,000 25,023,000 


131 116,892 104,000 | 29,791,000 
191 155,052 167,000 | 34,917,000 
215 181,711 333,000 | 74,701,000 
236 194,382 316,000 | 87,812,000 
252 230,472 328,000 | 103,591,000 
266 261,582 355,000 | 128,334,000 
301 285, 923 529,000 | 193,918,000 
348 364, 988 605,000 | 220,594,000 
393 387,983 685,486 | 236,023,000 
418 415,922 691,198 | 254,189,000 
444 439,702 816,295 | 265,998,000 
501 448,241 928,032 | 274,972,000 
530 469,572 949,700 | 286,165,000 
560 522,770 | 1,032,500 | 297,204,000 
607 552,321 | 1,186,689 | 314,237,000 
668 586,267 | 1,263,512 | 359,648,000 
721 600,297 | 1,050,903 | 373,010,000 
747 611,955 | 1,106,884 | 382,558,000 
757 621,418 | 1,366,735 | 394,661,000 


Table 9 shows the growth in load in the various systems during the past five 
years. 
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§.—Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, 1929-33. 


(20-minute peak horse-power—System, coincident peaks.) 


October, October, October, October, October, 


System and District. 1929. 1930. 1931, 1932, 1933. 
hep: hen: h.p. h.p. h.p. 
INTACATA SY StI some ae misc nk ne Binewsd oles 949,732 | 1,600,670 805, 630 867,446 1,055,697 
Dominion Power and Transmission.. - 58,579 48,659 43, 968 45,710 
Georgian Bay Systems. idee ae. 22,118 23,355 26,356 25,666 23, 887 
Eastern Ontario system.................. 62,035 88,678 85,857 80,544 86,890 
MAUR CT AD AY SHSLOMM x oc Fis elek okie ole & ones Lit lif 73, 968 51,600 65, 700 90, 450 
Manitoulin district............ a ae - - = = 80 
Northern Ontario System— 
INPISSINE CISUTIOUde ta Weck als ol oe seis esate s 3,599 3, 745 3, 689 3,751 3,539 
SUCOUEVACISULIOE iia doe So ghee os etaretw'erers ~ 12,935 27,200 17.761 12,466 
PANS UEHOUIGISULEOUs ot gale asco 6 oko aie nce ee ey = = : 45,389 
Patel ClancdishriChs cs. oss delle cet ae vs cies - 1,582 1,912 2,048 2,627 
We balss ob as ose ak ee es 1,136,689 | 1,263,512 | 1,050,903 | 1,106,884 | 1,366,735 


The initial capital expenditure to serve some twelve municipalities amounted 
to about $3,600,000. Table 10 shows for the past five years the capital investment 
in the respective systems of the undertaking and in the associated municipal under- 
takings. 


160.—Capital Investments in Ontario’s Hydro Undertakings, 1929-33. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 


ee ee | 9 | — | — + — -—— | — —- ——- — 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Investments by Commission on behalf of 
co-operating Municipalities, in Genera- 
ting Plants and Transmission Systems, 


etc.— 

Niagara system .:......0...6.. A cath ee 168,004, 159 176,172,588] 182,176,762} 202,098,895] 201,975,671 
Dominion Power and Transmission 21,489,435] 21,489,485 1 1 
Chats Falls development.......... - 2,137,230] 4,835,703] 5,878,494) 6,167,756 

Georgian Bay system................ 6,310,035 7, 040, 667 8,203,446 8,329, 026 8,394,645 

Hastern Ontario system.............. 18,045,388} 20,917,183] 21,570,767) 21,060,824} 19,372,834 
GGA aNGUSUTICU sow: sae oe koe aoa ws 537,194 2 2 2 2 
Madawaska district............... $ 1, 864, 647 2 2 2 2 

‘bunder Bay Systemics i cccsce sears: 15,325,411] 17,645,796} 18,406,363) 18,480,739] 18, 772 
Manitoulin district................. - - - - 2,626 

Northern Ontario system?........... 1,565, 754 8,297,548 5,259,256) 10,786,686) 23, 790° 137 

Hydro-electricrailways.............. 7,259,997) 7,340,565 1, 897, 838 1,985,118] 2,076,925 

Office and service buildings, construc- 
tion plant, inventories, etc.......... 3,170,051 Spool gare 3,735,970} 4,629,053) 4,562,603 

Miscellaneous, engineering, storage, 

(2) atte rk ao a ee ee ee = ae = = — 


Totals Investments by Commission} 222,082,637| 260,593, 779 267, 575,540) 273,248,830) 285,003, 969 


Investments by municipalities in distri- 
buting systems and other assets (exclu- 
sive of sinking fund equity in H.E.P.C. 
systems, included above), all systems.| 92,154,281]. 99,054,262} 105,434,582] 109,309,934! 109,657,574 


ee ee SSS ee, eee 


Grand: Totals.i oi 5s .06 0. cse genes 314, 236,918] 359,648,041) 373,010,122) 382,558,764) 384,661,543 


1 Included in the Niagara inatatey 2Included in Eastern Ontario system. *® The Northern Ontario 
system includes the Nipissing district, the Sudbury district, the Patricia district and the Abitibi district. 
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The total reserves of the Commission and of the municipal electric utilities for 
sinking fund, renewals, contingencies and insurance purposes are shown in Table 11. 


11.—Accumulated Reserves of the Ontario Hydro~Electric Power Commission and of 
the Local Electric Utilities of the Co-operating Municipalities, 1929-33. 


Item. 1929. . 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nisearasvstem sedeet eet ore eee eee 35,940,823 | 43,069,032 | 48,503,212 | 50,900,344 | 52,380,601 
Georsian Bay system: ....2-20) bees ane 1,655,366 1,889, 782 2,197,526 2,482, 837 2,822,302 
Bastern Ontario system s.ch 7 26 eee eae er 3,447,044 4,123,718 4,865,154 5,228,591 5, 338,116 
‘RhundersBayisvstett hae oe ae 15566, 521.1" 2,165) 992 2) DU es lve eee agnor OOOO 
Northern’ Ontariosystem?.9.0.5 6». son - 10,583 | 86, 942 164, 784 625, 282 
INipISsIne | CIStriCtes nes cn8 wne eee oe oe 3 } 1 2 7, 5603 
iBonnechére'storages ss. sess) eee 16,451 19, 234 - 1, 734 SB HE 
Service buildings and equipment......... 542,755 570, 210 616, 737 664, 714 706, 849 
Hydro-electric rallwayes.a1 oe seen eee ee 133, 298 102,952 98, 729 109, 240 121, 482 
Insurance—Workmen’s Compensation and 
staff pension insurance............... 2,554, 759 2,993,347 3,438,795 3,854,019 4,322,862 
Totals, reserves of the Commission.... .. 45,881,750 | 54,944,850 | 62,404,412 | 66,145, 487 69,433,260 
Totals, reserves—including surplus—of 
municipal electric utilities.............. 44,058,573 | 48,912,833 | 58,235,314 | 56,624,617 | 59,736,820 
Totals, Commission and Municipal 
RESERVES erat tit eae eee: 89,940,324 |103,857,683 |115,639, 726 |122,770,104 | 129,170,080 
1 Included in Eastern Ontario system. 2Included in Northern Ontario system. 3 Includes Mani- 


toulin rural power district. 


Statistics of Urban Municipal Electric Utilities of Ontario Supplied by 
the Commission.—The Commission exercises supervisory functions over the 
electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner municipalities, and has intro- 
duced a uniform accounting system which enables the Commission to present in its 
Annual Reports consolidated balance sheets and operating reports regarding these 
utilities. These statistics relate to about 90 p.c. of the retail customers supplied 
by the undertaking. Summary statistics regarding service to rural consumers are 
given in Table 14. 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of urban 
municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission are given in Table 
12. These show, for 1933, total assets of $135,703,253, as compared with liabilities 
of $49,920,754. Of the difference, $44,169,720 is allotted as reserves, leaving a 
surplus of $41,612,779. The item ‘equities in hydro systems’, listed under both 
assets and reserves, relates to the sinking fund equities acquired by the individual 
municipalities in their collective generation and transmission undertaking admin- 
istered by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. All other items relate to the 
local distributing systems operated individually by the urban municipalities which 
are partners in the Hydro undertaking. In computing the percentage of net debt 
to total assets the equity in Hydro systems is not taken into account. It will be 
noted that whereas between 1929 and 1933 total assets have increased by $28,794,107, 
total liabilities have increased by only $1,825,046. 
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12.—Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves and Surpluses of Electric 
Departments of Urban Municipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, calendar years 1929-33. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Numbers of municipalities included. ..... 260 267 275 280 282 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets—Plant— 
andsana toulldines shes. kara co ae 7,469,451 7,936,974 8,407,664 9,503,744 10,186,471 
Substation equipment... .. 0.06 os sekes 18,102,792 | 19,485,056 | 21,018,957 | 22,288,782 22,306, 801 
Distribution systems—overhead........ 18,108,017 | 19,220,327 | 19,918,356 | 20,866,767 | 21,152,681 
Distribution systems—underground.....;| 4,823,370 | 4,932,189 5,361,627 | 5,820,057 5,945, 226 
PineicanslGOrMersar. a... acckcek ote ten 7,312, 742 7,953,090 | 8,649,875 | 9,392,662 9,478, 605 
NCTCESH co. eee eh et or ost Aches pie 7,405,479 7,840,948 8,106, 203 8,403 , 252 8,514, 165 
Street lighting equipment—regular..... 1,594, 183 1,780,786 2,205, 613 2,257,618 2,381,599 
Street lighting equipment—ornamental| 1,458,350 1,520,891 1,456, 743 1,545,355 1,458,444 
Miscellaneous construction expenses.....| 3,483,488 | 3,996,748 | 3,827,132 | 4,120,926 4,040,860 
Steam and hydraulic plants............ 489,097 139, 587 458,374 498 , 232 502,979 
GQUaeHIAHIS 7 ee ace Cote ORE Ia. 2 5,093,379 | 5,322,690 | 7,146,438 | 4,989,655 5,016, 756 
Othemplants sacred awine see tes ae = = = 200, 000 260,000 
“ALCORN Se 1 24 FS) 0 hee a 75,340,348 | 80,129,286 | 86,551,982 | 89,887,050 | 91, 184,587 
Other Assets— 
Bank-and cash balanees..:............ 858, (a4 jz. (22,200 | 2,738,820 | 938,185 )442 1,696, 489 
Securities and investments............. 2,001,089 1,909, 439 1,999, 846 2,059,325 2,163,785 
Accounts receivable.....6..04.52..6. 5. 4,683 , 202 4,481, 007 3,957,973 3,683,059 3,746,911 
VeENtTORleseeeehs Mia. cs ee so eae 1,365, 033 1,242,995 12767031 1, 232,209 1,226,043 
Sinking funds on local debentures.......| 7,753,614 8,396, 256 8, 735,051 9,099,211 9,386,177 
Equities in Hydro systems............. 14,754,865 | 17,346,372 | 20,103,276 | 23,066,130 | 26,045,679 
@Oirherasselsse nce eee fee be cote 152,261 173, 030 174, 879 163, 6388 253 , 582 
Totals, Assets............... 106,909,146 |116, 400,635 |125, 537,858 |132,376,064 | 135,703, 253 
Liabilities— 
Debenture balances........ COIS. Ser 42,930,128 | 45,091,808 | 44,594,400 | 45,133,306 42,606,145 
ECON LS DAVabler an. ob: . sete Mokac. ots Seils2 45 3,001, 186 5, 382, 306 3, OLD 20 3,320,486 
ankfOverer atts boo cs fee ols Oe 412,057 405, 663 SEQ 5710 298,910 206,398 
Ot treniinbilates eae 3. Dhct. teks lo ates 1,621,378 1,642,772 1,909,986 | 38,740,376 3, 787,725 
Totals, Liabilities...........| 48,095,708 | 50,141,429 | 52,199,268 | 52,685,317 | 49,920,754 
Reserves— | : 
For equities in H.E.P.C. system.......| 14,754,865 | 17,346,372 | 20,103,276 | 23,066,130 | 26,045,679 
MOmUeETeCIAgOUM Mika toate bate. 11,911,155 | 12,885,388 | 13,748,049 | 14,902,177 16,075, 959 
_ Other reserves bp hearer Nuittihs woot, ie At Ler BV Eaval 1,574, 656 1,693, 130 1,902,308 2,048, 082 
Totals, Reserves............ 28,103,391 | 31,806,416 | 35,544,455 | 39,870,615 | 44,169,720 
Surpluses— ‘ 
IDGbenutRes Dm aldeteten. scene eset see ale 9,194,253 | 10,728,279 | 13,150,040 | 15,244,778 17,651,368 
Tocailasialetne TUNS) ssh On doc eeievs Beale Be 7,962,121 8,396, 255 8,735,051 9,099,211 9,386,177 
Additional operating surpluses.......... 13,553,673 | 15,328,256 | 15,909,044 | 15,476,143 14,575, 234 
Totals, Surpluses...........| 30,710,047 | 34,452,790 | 37,794,135 | 39,820,132 | 41,612,779 
Tota!s, Liabilities, Reserves and Sur- 
EUSESHE ht aps fc ead ae Sidon bin 106,909,146 |116, 400,635 |125,537,858 |132,376,064 | 135,703,253 
Percentages of net debt to total assets.... 47-8 46-0 44-1 43-4 39-5 


In Table 13 will be found details of the earnings and expenses of the electrical 


distributing systems of the urban municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, for the five years from 1929 to 1933. The first item of expense—power 
purchased—is the municipalities’ share of the Commission’s costs for generation, 
purchase, and transmission of the power in bulk; all other expenses and earnings 
relate to local distribution within the municipalities. A very rapid growth will be 
noted. 
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13.—Statement of Earnings and Expenses of Electric Departments of Urban Muni- 
cipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, calendar 
years 1929-33. 


Item. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Numbers of municipalities included....... 259 267 215 280 - 282 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Earnings— 
Domestic Serviceiweacen Steere mek ne 9,873,682 | 10,542,904 | 10,972,952 | 11,447,308 11,429,101 
Commercial light service.............. 5,697,766 | 5,961,383 | 6,230,476 | 6,248,794 6,013, 026 
Commercial power service............. 9,376,159 | 9,340,653 | 9,456,225 | 9,356,694 9,080, 522 
Municipal power sevnk.:. pre inh eee ee 2,086,444 | 2,111,482 1,967,119 1,859,585 1,826,872 
Street. dentine nome kn teeter chi. kee 1,598, 262 1,674,528] 1,746,855 4) 137835973 1,779,583 
Saleof merchandises.s..4.bee cerns ee 51,591 28,955 29,446 11,069 12,813 
IMascellane oust, fete. a: erotae ss Mieteotae cs 522,781 |. 581,915 511,140 513, 787 485,925 
Totals, Earnings............ 29,206,685 | 30,241,820 | 30,914,213 | 31,216,210 | 30,627,842 
Expenses— 
IPOWEr DULCHASCG..wasiiontionce eee eee 16,379,163 | 17,323,078 | 18,085,167 | 19,109,036 19,330, 862 
Substationioperation.ricak soscces mice 461,270 479,503 487,484 503,352 484, 765 
Substation maintenance................ 274,276 320,717 303 , 536 300, 186 288, 583 
Distribution system, operation and 

INAIMGEN AN COW ats a eare ee Siam e 907,817 $91,973 1,015, 256 969, 750 895,351 
Line transformer maintenance.......... 93, 608 96,746 93,463 95,485 82,321 
Meter maintenancess.4..5.5b eens > oe 242,126 278,379 284, 634 300, 105 283,116 
Consumers’ premises expenses.......... 314,495 317,902 363,078 368, 209 361,499 
Street lighting, operation and main- 

Levanee 45.5% samen eee mos oe 359, 373 Bi2e2 14 368, 120 360,710 353 , 082 
Promotion jot ibasiness.:..205. ces sees 250,844 249,070 255,956 266, 761 259, 937 
Billnovand-collectingeaaacccnene eee 695, 729 745,159 792, 984 818,721 817,660 
General office, salaries and expenses.... 904 , 026 907, 227 923,677 960,559 908,518 
Undistributed expenses................ 502, 206 523, 863 520, 893 436, 693 349,101 
Truck operation and maintenance...... 110, 631 112,030 107,919 112,060 105, 453 
Interest cn: | tee ee ee ye ee. 2 2,152,695 | 2)220,214 |. 2,328,094 | 2,532,941 2,426, 286 
Sinking funds and principal payments on 

debentures, Nees ct oe eee 1, 687, 202 1,828,062 | 2,061,719 | 2,244,368 2,319,319 

Totals, Expenses............ 25,330,462 | 26,766,134 | 27,991,980 | 29,378,936 | 29,265,853 
Surpluses'Sty <iq tees a eto 3,871,223 | 3,475,686 | 2,922,233 1, 837,274 1,361,989 
Depreciation charges)... ).ses.eoee sees 1,469, 847 1,574,992 1,755,719 1,920,896 1,989, 000 
Surpluses less depreciation charges....... 2,401,376 1,900, 694 1,166,514 —83, 622 — 627,011 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.—During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification and the Com- 
mission’s rural operations are now an important feature of its work. Towards this 
rural work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting the basic 
industry of agriculture, contributes, in the form of “‘grants-in-aid’’, 50 p.c. of the 
initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario legis- 
lature passed two additional Acts relating to rural service. The Rural Power 
District Loans Act, 1930, provides for advances up to $1,000 to actual owners of 


lands and premises in rural power districts, for the installation of electrical wiring | 


and the purchase of equipment. The Rural Power District Service Charge Act, 
1930, provides for the fixing of low maximum service charges for all classes of rural 
service. In Table 14 will be found statistics relating to rural electrical distribution 
systems operated by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. A rapid rate of 
increase is obvious from these statistics. 
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14.—Sfatistics Relating to Electrical Service in Rural Power Districts Operated by 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, years ended Oct. 31, 1929-33. 


Nors.—Re Rural Power District Legislation, consult the following Provincial Government publica- 
tions: The Power Commission Act (R.S.O., 1927, c. 57); The Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act (R.S.O., 
1927, c. 59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, c. 14), and The Rural District Service Charge 
Act, 1980 (20 Geo. V, ec. 15). 


Item. . 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Numbers of rural power districts......... 141 160 167 172 171 
Numbers of townships served............ 266 297 338 358 365 
Nimibers of consumerssss iss cifey hho. 37,340 46,715 55,600 59,534 61,845 | 
Miles of primary distribution lines........ 4,835 6, 726 8,197 8,918 9,174 
Horse-power suppliéd..............0...0. 21,138 26, 782 31,790 82,853 S2nese 
Revenues from customers............. $ 1,684,455 1,998,252 | 2,456,989 2 (52), 800 2,796,023 
WGtal expenses tec ds. sae eke hoes $ 1,495,928 | 1,864,823 | 2,354,792 | 2-°776,192 2,904, 612 
INGtisupp lise cn gigs Geubrc, 28 braiciacistrs $ 188,527 133, 428 102,197 —23,838 —108,589 
Capital invested, totals............. $ 9,324,514 | 12,665,249 | 15,507,583 | 16,964,227 | 17,693,875 
Provincial grants-in-aid, totals!..... $ 4,636,195 6,297,954 7,677,842 8,393,308 8,752, 993 


1 Included in previous item, ‘‘capital invested.’’ 


Subsection 2.—Hydro-Electric and Power Commissions in Other 
Provinces. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, originally created by 1 Geo. V, 
ce. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46) and by 
20 Geo. V, c. 34, is authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct certain storage 
dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. The Commission has 
not undertaken the direct production of electric power, but has assisted companies 
engaged in such work by a systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal 
rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous water- 
power sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers, 
but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams, thereby 
increasing very materially the amount of power available. This regulation is 
obtained by constructing storage dams holding water in large reservoirs during 
flood periods and using it to increase the flow at low-water periods. 


The Commission has built storage reservoirs on the St. Maurice river, where 
the low-water flow has been increased from 6,000 second-feet to 18,000 second-feet, 
on lake Kenogami, the St. Francis, the Métis, the Ste. Anne de Beaupré and the 
North rivers. The entire cost to the Commission of these storage works has been 
about $9,000,000 and the annual revenue exceeds $750,000. 


Other reservoirs which are the property of the Commission and are operated 
by that body have been built and paid for by the benefiting companies instead of 
being financed by the Commission, namely :— 


In the Gatineau River watershed two large storage reservoirs, Baskatong and 
Cabonga, were completed in 1927 and 1929, with a combined capacity of 140 billiors 
of cubic feet, making it possible to increase the flow of the Gatineau river from 
3,000 second-feet to 10,000 second-feet. This work was paid for by the Gatineau 
Power Co. 


On the Liévre river, a storage reservoir of 18 billions of cubic feet was com- 
pleted in 1930 at Cedars Rapids, one mile and a half above Notre-Dame-du-Laus 
and will be operated to maintain a regulated flow of 3,500 second-feet at High Falls. 
The cost of this dam was paid by the James MacLaren Co., of Buckingham. 
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On Mattawin river, St. Maurice District, a storage reservoir of 33 billions of 
cubic feet was built in 1930 at Taureau rapid, 80 miles from the mouth of the river, 
with a view to a better and more complete regulation of the flow of the St. Maurice 
river. This work was paid for by the Shawinigan Water and Power Co. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created in 1919 with 
powers similar to those of the Ontario Commission. It is authorized to “generate, 
accumulate, transmit, distribute, supply and utilize electric energy and power in any 
part of the province of Nova Scotia, and do everything incidental thereto or deemed 
by the Commission necessary or expedient therefor’. Its main operations, however, 
are undertaken with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The Commission has already constructed several important hydro-electric 
developments and is now operating the following systems: St. Margaret’s Bay—sells 
power by wholesale in Halifax and vicinity; Mushamush—sells power by wholesale 
and retail in Lunenburg Co.; Sheet Harbouwr—sells power by wholesale in Pictou Co., 
supplies demands of a groundwood pulp-mill at Sheet Harbour, retails in Sheet 
Harbour and in Musquodoboit and Stewiacke valleys and serves the town of Truro 
through the Pictou County Power Board; Mersey System—supplies demands of pulp 
and paper-mill at Brooklyn, Queens Co.; Markland System—supplies town of Liver- 
pool, Caledonia valley and places in vicinity, including woodworking factory and 
that of a gold mine; Tusket System—sells power by wholesale in Yarmouth, also 
supplies demands of Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., at Yarmouth; Roseway System— 
sells power wholesale in Shelburne and wholesale and retail in the town of Lockeport 
and vicinity; Antigonish System—supplies Antigonish town, and other communities 
in Antigonish Co. 

The total installed capacity at Sept. 30, 1933 was 62,955 h.p., and there were 
about 257 miles of main transmission lines and 161 miles of secondary transmission 
and distribution lines. The total capital expenditure to Sept. 30, 1933, was $13,902,- 
334 and the reserves were $1,391,775. ; 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, incor- 
porated under provincial legislation, carries on the generation and distribution of 
electrical power in southern New Brunswick. It operates an 11,000 h.p. hydro- 
electric plant at Musquash, twelve miles west of Saint John, and a 7,500 h.p. steam 
plant at Grand Lake, in the Minto coal area; 66,000-volt lines connect the two 
plants with each other and with the cities of Saint John and Moncton. A 33,000- 
volt line delivers power from the Grand Lake plant to Fredericton and Marysville. 

Power is sold en bloc to the cities of Saint John, Moncton and Fredericton and 
to the town of Sussex, supplying 17,400 customers in these communities. Power is 
also distributed directly by the Commission to villages and rural districts, serving 
directly 5,250 customers. 235 miles of high voltage lines and 695 miles of distri- 
buting lines are in operation. 

The Commission has under construction a 66,000-volt line from the Grand 
Lake plant to the Miramichi and is taking over the distribution services of the 
towns of Chatham and Newcastle on Dee. 31, 1934. 

The Commission has a plant investment of $6,285,000, and an annual revenue 
of $800,000. 


Manitoba.—The formation of the Manitoba Power Commission was authorized 
by the passage of the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919 (c. 30, also ec. 61, 
Consolidated Amendments, 1924) which authorizes the Commission to make provi- 
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sion for generating electrical energy, to enter into contracts for the purchase of 
power in bulk from generating agencies, and for its transmission and sale to munici- 
palities, corporations and individuals. In 1929 legislation was passed whereby the 
Government undertook to pay interest charges and sinking fund charges on an 
amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the capital cost of the construction and erection 
of equipment required for the generation and transmission of electrical power or 
energy to municipalities, farms and other customers. 


The Commission has built and is now operating an extensive transmission 
system under authority of the above Act, supplying electrical power to many thous- 
ands of customers throughout Manitoba. This power is purchased under the Seven 
Sisters power contract from the Northwestern Power Co. and transmitted over high 
tension steel-tower lines to Portage la Prairie, Brandon and Morden. From this 
main system power is transmitted to the territory south of the Winnipeg-Brandon 
main line as far as the International Boundary. 


A branch system serving the territory along the western boundary of the 
province, including the towns and villages of Reston, Pipestone, Melita, Napinka, 
Elkhorn, Miniota, Crandall and Arrow River, has been constructed and is operated 
by the Commission. This system which, until August 1931, was supplied with 
power generated by the Commission’s plant at Virden, is now tied into the main 
system and supplied with power generated at Seven Sisters. 


Under the authority granted by the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919, 
the Commission has made purchases of municipally-owned plants—notably at 
Birtle and Brandon—or entered into contracts for the supply of power by muni- 
cipally-owned plants—as at Dauphin—or by the Winnipeg Electric Co., whereby 
power is supplied to outlying districts. This phase of the Commission’s activities 
has shown steady growth. 


The Commission owns and operates the central steam-heating system at 
Brandon, supplying heat to the business and part of the residential section of the 
city. The Gommission also owns and operates the gas plant supplying gas to com- 
mercial and residential customers. It is the intention of the Commission to supply 
all outlying power areas from the main system just as soon as their loads are sufficient 
to justify the cost of building extensions. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in1929 
under the Power Commission Act (R.5.8., 1930, c. 30), authorizing the Commission 
to manufacture, sell and supply electrical energy, to acquire and develop water- 
power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct transmission 
lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with municipalities for the 
supply of energy. The Commission is also given certain control and regulatory 
powers re the operation of electric public utilities, and is charged with the responsi- 
bility for the administration of the Electrical Licensing Act (R.S.S., 1930, c. 214). 


The initial operations of the Commission were concerned with acquiring by 
purchase municipally-owned plants which were improved, enlarged or supplemented 
by installations made by the Commission and were operated as individual systems of 
supply. Examples of such acquisitions made in 1929 were the Saskatoon, Hum- 
boldt and Rosthern plants, while the plant at Shellbrook, the Wynyard-Elfros- 
Wadena and the Leader-Prelate-Sceptre systems, served from plants at Wynyard 
and Leader, were established by the Commission in the same year. In 1930 the 
municipal plants at North Battleford, Swift Current, Unity, Maple Creek and 
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Lanigan were acquired, and in 1931 the generating plant at Willow Bunch was 
added. The Watrous-Nokomis system, including ten towns and villages, was also 
purchased from Canadian Utilities, Ltd., and has been connected with the Bulyea 
system of the Montreal Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Transmission lines run from Saskatoon, as the centre of the main system, 
easterly to Humboldt, northerly to Shellbrook and Duck Lake, westerly to Radis- 
son, and southwesterly to Rosetown. Additional lines link Rosetown with Moose 
Jaw and Tisdale, where the Commission has a generating plant, with Nipawin. 
The systems built in 1929 have been extended. All transmission lines supply towns 
and villages along their courses. There are now 1,357 miles of transmission lines 
owned and operated. 


The Commission purchases several blocks of power or contracts for the inter- 
change of power from private interests in addition to supplying energy generated at 
its own plants. The number of consumers served directly in 123 towns and villages 
is approximately 7,574 and those indirectly served (where the cities operate the 
distribution systems) number 15,833. The total plant investment as at Dec. 31, 
1933, was approximately $7,618,279. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia as a province has not, up to the present 
time, established any commissions for the development and use of water power for 
the distribution of electrical energy. Such power developments as have been 
undertaken to date have been by private interests or by municipalities. The Water 
Board, a quasi-judicial body, regulates the rates which are charged by public utility 
companies. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MANUFACTURES.* 


Section 1.—The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. 


Early Manufactures.—-The type of manufactures established in a community 
will, in the beginning, be largely determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was the grinding 
of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were also 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need for protection. 
At a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find enumerated a comparatively large 
number of tailors and shoemakers, masons and carpenters, gunsmiths and edge- 
too] makers. 

The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive 
type, concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to bear 
the heavy transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip per year 
could be made between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly subject to 
the storms of the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks of the English. 
Indeed, although the colonial policy of France under the old régime aimed at prevent- 
ing the manufacture in Canada of any article which could be imported from the 
Mother Country, the uncertainties of transportation due to the colonial wars of the 
period—France and England were at war for 34 years out of the 74 years between 
1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. On the occasion of 
the English capture of a convoy in 1705, the colonists were driven to manufacture 
rough cloth out of whatever fibres they could obtain, such as the Canadian nettle 
and the inner bark of the basswood. Such events led to the introduction of sheep 
raising and the manufacturing of homespun woollens. From these humble begin- 
nings arose the important textile industries of to-day which are able to produce the 
finest fabrics of cotton, wool or silk. 

In the days when ships were built of wood Canada was advantageously situated 
with respect to their production. Pont-Gravé built two small vessels at Port 
Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. Talon, in 1666, built on his private 
account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of over 400 tons was on the stocks 
at Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy and for the West India trade. 
Under the British régime shipbuilding was conducted on a large scale in Quebec 
and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of prosperity about 1865, 
when 105 Quebec-built ships, with a total tonnage of 59,333, were registered. 
Thereafter iron and steel ships gradually supplanted the wooden vessels, but the 
forests of Canada have since provided the raw material for the pulp and paper and 
other important industries. 

The manufacture of mineral products has been of comparatively recent date. 
Iron deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as 1733 and furnaces 


* Revised by A. Cohen, B. Com., Acting Chief, General Manufactures Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch publishes individual reports on the vegetable products, textile and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries, also reports on the manufacturing industries generally for Canada and the 
provinces. For a complete list of publications of this Branch see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under 
‘Production’. 
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set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 1883. The 
iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the coal which has supplied 
the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main been imported from the 
United States, chiefly because the principal manufacturing centres of this country 
in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region are fairly conveniently situated with 
regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United States and far away from the 
coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. In recent years the shortage of 
coal has been made up for by the increasing use of electric power, while the great 
bulk of the pig iron used in Canadian manufactures is now made in domestic blast 
furnaces. 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Manufacturing in Canada since 1870. 


Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
’90’s, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industries was not particularly rapid, 
though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 1873 to 
1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the values of 
manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 in 1890. 
Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced to rise, 
while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing period 
from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands or over 
increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to $1,381,500,000 


in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, her abundant 


raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home market in the 
expanding West, had contributed to this result. 

In the present, as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from Argentina, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay peninsula, 
sugar from Fiji and the British West Indies, and wool from England, Australia and 
New Zealand to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 

The Influence of the War.—The influence of the War upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification 
of products and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 
manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manufac- 
turers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosnerity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war time, 
with the general result that industry worked at high pressure, not only to produce 
munitions and military supplies for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the 
manifold varieties of goods required for the stimulated civilian consumption. The 
world shortage of staple commodities, coupled with a strong domestic demand, 
gave Canadian industries in general a pronounced stimulus toward greater produc- 
tion and, in a great number of cases, the capacity of manufacturing plants was in- 
creased; this increase created a demand for greater supplies of raw material. Inci- 
dentally, factory methods became more specialized and a high degree of administra- 
tive and mechanical efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the 
absorption of the energies of Europe in the War, assumed a new position as one of 
the leading manufacturing countries of the world. The inflation of the war period 
also led to unprecedented figures of values produced. 
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The great boom in Canadian manufactures described above reached its height 
in the summer of 1920, statistics for that year showing a gross value of products 
which was not exceeded until 1929. These values in 1929 reached a higher point 
than in the post-war boom of 1920, although the prices of manufactured goods had 
dropped about 41 p.c. in the intervening period. This steady expansion was halted 
during 1930, owing to the world-wide recession in business which set in toward the 
end of 1929, with the result that Canadian manufacturing production in 1930 which 
was valued at $3,428,970,628 dropped back to near the 1927 level. The recession 
in manufacturing activity continued during 1931, 1932 and 1933, as a result of which 
the gross value of production dropped still lower, viz., to $2,086,847,847. How- 
ever, employment reported by manufacturing firms showed an increase of 11 p.c. 
in 1934 over 19338, indicating an upturn in manufacturing activity in 1934. 

The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is shown in Table 1 fol- 
lowing, while the increasing importance of Canadian manufacturing for the inter- 
national market may be illustrated by the fact that Canadian exports of manu- 
factured produce increased from less than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 
1871-75 to $614,000,000 in the post-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of 
“fully or chiefly manufactured”’ products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1933, 
amounted in value to $202,729,536 and exports of “partly manufactured” products 
to $66,693,633. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for the Dominion, 1870-1932. 


Norse.—Certain duplications in the gross revenue of central electric stations were eliminated in a net 
figure and the difference shown as a “‘cost of material’ for the years 1926-29, but net revenues only are now 
included for both gross and net values for those years. Therefore, the figures here given differ slightly from 
those formerly published. Also prior to 1929 totals for the chemicals and allied products industry included 
the value placed on intermediate products used in further processes in the producing works. To this extent, 
totals are not comparable to those of 1929 and subsequent years. Further, statistics of the non-ferrous 
metal smelting industries were included in manufactures for the first time in 1925. 


Estab- ee Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year. lish- Capital. NoWses an of Value of Value of 
ments. ab ls pean Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


ISTO eG eee toes Be 2 41,259 77,964,020) 187,942) 40,851,009) 124,907,846) 96,709,927) 221,617,773 
1 BRO c a.pite <5 Ubh53 Sal. 49,722) 165,302,623) 254,935) 59,429,002) 179,918,593) 129,757,475) 309,676,068 
DBOO ae sun sn ecise aon 4 75,964, 353, 213,000| 369,595; 100,415, 350| 250, 759,292| 219,088,594) 469,847,886 


(Establishments with five hands and over.) 


1h EAC 2 A Seas 14,065 = 272,033} 79,234, 311 - - 368,696, 723 
DOO Mace tds ous oi 14,650} 446,916,487) 339,173) 113,249,350) 266,527,858) 214,525,517) 481,053,375 
Wi vatiet a. 235k i. 19,218} 1,247,583,609| 515,203} 241,008,416) 601,509,018) 564, 466, 621/1,165,975,639 
RO Bek ac betes oe ws 15, 593|- 1, 958, 705, 230 = 283, 311,505| 791,943,433| 589, 603, 792|1,381,547,225 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


OUT Rent este nd, eretass ore « 22,838] 2,696, 154,030) 621,694) 509,382, 027|1,541,087,416]1,332,180,767|2,873,268,183 
DOU ee rani sheswie ors one © 22,910) 2,926,815,424| 618,305) 582,457, 488)1,829,040,369|1,460,723,777/3,289, 764,146 
ROU ee arene Le ey 23,249) 3,095,025, 799| 611,008) 618, 463, 139) 1,780,629,840/1,509,870,745)/3,290,500,585 
1 Tag cia Suet Bar eae 23,351) 3,371, 940,653) 609,586) 732,120, 585|2 085,271,649) 1,686,978,408/3,772,250,057 
hb a A ee eae 22,235] 3,190,026,358| 456,076} 518,785, 137) 1,366,893,685/1,209,143,344 | 2,576,037,029 
TO2 Rees See a.: 22,541! 3,244,302, 410) 474,430) 510, 431, 312|1,283,774,723/1,198,434,407|2,482,209,130 
\ cs A Oy a Oe 22,642) 3,380, 322,950) 525,267) 571,470,028) 1,470,140,139/1,311,025,375|2,781,165,514 
DICE seh. oeclels treba ess 22,178] 3,538,813, 460) 508,503) 559,884, 045) 1,438,409,681/1,256,643,901|2 695,053,582 
LUO ie enn ae 22,331| 3,808,309,981| 544,225) 596,015, 171)1,587,665,408/1,360,879,907| 2,948 ,545,315 
SOO re ee ote alates 22,708] 3,981, 569,590) 581,539) 653,850, 933) 1,728,624,192) 1,492,645,039/3,221,269,231 
MORE romcita hl otilotnsene She's 22,936] 4,337,631,558) 618,933) 693, 932,228) 1,758,789,334/1,635,923,936|3,394,713,270 
| one NRE Raa a ee 23,379) 4,780,296, 049) 658,023) 755,199, 372) 1,919,438,703) 1,819,046 ,025/3,738,484,728 
on 8 Oo a 23,597) 5,083,014, 754) 694,434) 813,049,842) 2,032,020,975|1,997,350,365 /4,029,371,340 
SPAR Soe ths oe ee ae 24,020] 5,203,316, 760) 644,439) 736,092, 766) 1,666,983,902/1,761,986,726/3,428,970,628 
RU ee a i 24,501) 4,961, 312,408) 557,426) 624,545, 561)1,223,880,011)1,474,581,851/2,698, 461 ,862 
| Syke CMa peti a mee 24,544) 4, 741,255,616) 495,398) 505,883,323) 955,968, 683/1,170,225,872|2,126,194,555 


BRD Fee siciole eek asa. 5 Fo 25,232| 4,689,373, 704) 493,903] 465,562,090] 969, 188, 574/1,117,659,273/2,086,847,847 


444 MANUFACTURES 


2.—Summary of Statistics of alae Cahir at Provinces, for Representative Years, 
1917-33. 


Norse.—See headnote to Table 1, p.443. - Statistics for certain years between 1917 and 1929, omitted here, 
are given on pp. 407-9 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Estab- ; ene Salaries ae s as : Gross 
Province. lish- Capital. an fe) alue o Value of 
sess ments ployees. Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No... $ $ $ $ 
1917. 

Canadas tite 22,838) 2,696, 154,030) 621,694) 509, asa stes 1,541,087,416/1,332,180,767/2 873,968,183 
Pub) = island oe. 418 2,225,482 1,588 683, 149 3,088, 718 1,816, 986 4, 005. 704 
Nova Scotia....... 1,387 128,052,239} 25,814) 19,177,657} 102,456,085) 58,751,437! 161, 207,522 
New Brunswick 987 64,010,777} 20,201) 13,192,740 32, 466, 048 27,996,000! 60,462,048 
Quebecies eee 7,198 793,589,489} 191,969 143,291,802 385, 486, 685) 396,539,787] 789 026,472 
Ontano we. mae 9,471] 1,302, 675,630} 306,270] 264,442,393] 795,095,511] 685,063, 845]4 ,480, 159, 356 
Manitoba.......... 816 95,530,452} 20,055). 17,381,806} 69,884,850] 45,062,533 114, 947, 333 
Saskatchewan...... 633 30,096, 628 6,846) 5,906,150} 22,093,445 15,529,428 37.622. 873 
Mibertant eee 720 60,552,814} 10,191 9,323,221] 42,725,021) 26,105,121 68, 830, 142 
British Columbia. . 1,202 215,681,355] 38,689] 35,864,308} 87,764,650] 74,978,844 162,743, 494 
Viulonis./ni0Gs: Bie 1 3,739, 169 71 118,801 26, 403 336, 786 363, 189 

1920. 

Canada. oc ae 23,351] 3,371,940, 653] 609,586] 732,120, 585|2,085,271 649] 1,686,978,408]3 772,950,057 
PIPL Aslan abasic 384 2,734,719| 1,327 888,121] 4,164,223] 2,921,746 ” 6 38596 
Nous Scotia Tack. 1,388} 141,549,856] 23,834) 26,127,781] 85,724,785] 63,274,708] 148° 999, 493 
Naw Brunswick 928} 105,671,688} 19,241] 19,505,048] 60,812,641] 46,910,631| 107.793' 979 
Quebentk, abet 7,677| 1,028,226, 105] 186,308] 205,829,155] 553,558,520) 517,693, 12511,071,251,645 
Ona ee 9,473 1,668,079, 488] 300,794] 369,846, 193|1,071,843,374) 822,570, 783]1'994'414'157 
Mabititia OoA ais 773| 112,896,616} 24,381] 33,357,872] 92,729,271] 65,492, 637| 158. 291/908 
Saciatencdi te, 639] 31,727,162] 7,182] 10,249,392] 34,894,105] 24,655,529] 59’ 549’ 634 
Abevtanh 26. te 722] 61,063,132} 11,387] 15,903,609] . 56, 139,646] 32,466,428] g'606,074 
British Columbi 

‘and Yukon.......|  1,367/ 219,991,887| 35,132] 50,413,414] 125,405,084] 111, 692, 921 937,097, 905 
1921. 
Canada g.oks2 os 225235) 3, 190,026,358) 456,076 


518, 785, 137/1,386,893 685] 1 ae 143,344]9 576 “087,028 
PP eMislands.- 339 2,308, 216 893 522,488] 2,516,415 1, 356, 940 3, 


Nova Scotia....... 1,208 105,254,364) 14,521) 14,400,509) 41,099,835) 36,384,726] 77, iat Be 
New Brunswick 867 99,204,791] 12,441 10,678,721 39, 151,631 23,193,562} 55,345,193 
Quebectien. cee Wylde 981,177,681) 146,763} 151,474,436) 390,119,293] 361,964,897! 759 084,190 
Ontario 2. aoe 9,328] 1,613,486,222| 228,943] 274,061,696] 704,814,433] 625,170,50714 329, 984,940 
Manitoba.......... 775 93,334,151] 14,851] 19,945,727) 60,596,556) 45,431,304 106, 027, 860 
Saskatchewan...... 600 30,265,504| 4,343 5,677,449] 25,589,403] 15, 092" 337 40. 681, 740 
ipetta. eee ae 709 55,685,908} 8,227} 10,072,714] 383,912,502} 26,152,276 60,064, 778 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,236) 209,309,521) 25,094) 31,951,397) 76,093,617} 74,396,795) 150,490,412 

1927. 
Canadas hewn 225936) 4,337,631,558) 618,933 


693, 932, 228/1,758,789,334|1, meen 3,394,713,270 


PB digland sek coe 291 3,081,504} 2,232 687,849) 2,854,943 638,190) 4,493, 133 


Nova eons 1,190] 128, 155,040] 17,864] 13,610,944] 41,498,489] 32:398,977| 73’897 "466 
Neue-Ecumevack 872| _99,087,327| 18,970} 14,999,101} 42,353,973] 29,886,083] 72'940' 056 
Ouatecs fear es 7,206] 1,376, 654,019] 196,094] 203,724,997] 456,344,948] 51612211599] 989° 566.547 
Oitare ae a 9,512] 2,134, 181,377] 296,034] 355,174, 773| 920, £49, 136] 818, 132/010/1.738.981,146 
Maritain. ee ett 859] 151,373,047] 23,031} 28,934,926] 78,862,212] 62,578,912) 141,441,194 
Saskatchewan...... 721 38,387,248] 5,683] .7,280,945) 32,147,303) 20,015,654 52. 162,957 
Al bertate ences 776 81,664,730] 11,285) 18,511,359} 50,209,720) 34,376,296 84.586 ,016 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,509} 325,047,266} 47,740} 56,007,334) 123,668,610} 120,676,215) 244,344,825 

1929. 

Canada:.o....34.2).. 23,597) 5,083,014, 754] 694,434) 813,049, 842/2,032,020,975/1,997,350,365| 4 029,371,340 
Pabaisland= eee 276 3,489, 934 2.133 781,448 2,864, "383 1,773, 894 4,638, O77 
Nova Scotia....... 1,195 135,662,325] 20,966] 17,925,190 50, 781,055 42. 786,293] 93,567,348 
New Brunswick 860 117,965,970} 18,517) 15,712,322) 39,845,223) 30,980,431 70,825, 654 
@ilebecien cee ae 7,156} 1,673,011,042} 213,467 233, 803,672) 537,828,611) 617,372,403 1,155, 201, 014 
Ontario... set. 9,910] 2,418, 340,450) 339,859) 421, 789, 723/1, 057, 407, 249/1 022, 984, 1902, ’080, 391,439 
Manitoba. mas anon 923 173,152,948] 26,318 34. 158,583] 88, 055, 264| 75, 750, 746 163, 306, 010 
Saskatchewan...... 761 58,877,124) 8,047] 10,438,759) 51,143,205] 29,292,332] 980,435,537 
Albertans: 24nce & 817} 107,648,028} 13,748 16, 460,038 62,700, 608 44,123, 868 106, 824,476 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,699] 394,866,933] 51,379} 61,980,107] 141,395,377] 132,286, 208 273,681,585 
1930. 

Canadayii ns e4 24,020) 5,203,316, 760| 644,439] 736,092, 766] 1,666,983,902 ice oe 3,428,970,628 
Pipe island aces 267 3,441,958) 2,055 788,106] 2,546,827 139} 4,254,966 
Nova Scotia....... 1,302) 133,671,163] 21,069] 17, or 690 44. 506, 178 i! Wee 743] 85,802,921 
New Brunswick 924 140,611,530] 18,422) 14,988,441 Ty 897, 264 29. 570,998] 63,468,262 
Quebecs.g. een 7,410] 1,727,064,388} 204,802 216, 835, 675 462.244. 278 560, 036, 409} 1, 022, 280,687 
Ontariowk ae ee 9,888] 2,431,369, 848] 307,477) 370,781,452) 836,666,780] 876,358,542 1,713,025 ,322 
Manitoba: 2c.cceeen 937 188,413,164) 26,488) 33,941,235) 74,761,265) 67,663,725 142, 424, 990 
Saskatchewan...... 750 65, 486, 140 7,248 9,229,593} 35,608,157} 26,668,609] 62,276,766 
Albertat eva sane 845} 109,930,271] 14,099} 17,092,033] 53,621,884] 40,692,898 94,314,782 
3ritish Columbia 

and Yukons / os. 1,697] 403,328,298! 42,7791 54,898,5411 123,131,269] 117,990,663] 241, 121,932 


STATISTICS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for Representative Years, 
1917-33—concluded. 


Province. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of. 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


a 


Canada.............. 


Ad bert aero bese 
British Columbia 
and Yukon....... 


Canada..... 1 aan 


WIDeriasnee uns. tee 
British Columbia 
and: Yukonv. 02). 


British Columbia 
and Yukon....... 


24,501 
290 
1,449 
872 
7,505 
10, 140 
955 
768 
886 


1, 636 


24, 544 
. 274 
1,404 
841 
7,851 
9,844 
970 

774 

943 


1,648 


25 232 


1,697 


4,961,312 ,408 
4,019, 288 
129, 824, 727 
128, 859,472 


1,662, 811,076 
2, 285,361, 451 


191,935,311 
68, 547, 866 
107, 427, 603 


382,525, 614 


4,741,255, 619 


3,867,195 
125,639, 707 
117,454, 168 


1, 632,955,979 
2,144,008, 857 


190,545, 652 
63, 294, 823 
100, 609, 788 


362,879,441 


4,689,373, 704 


3,386,095 
123,645,961 
122, 130,573 


1,648, 872,387 
4) 2,087,072, 413 


179, 720, 120 
64,950,579 
98,345, 221 


361,250,355 


6,061 
11,798 


34,375 


495,398 
1,147 
13, 142 
11,987 
161,439 
239,231 
22,255 
5,535 
11,174 


29, 488 


493,903 

1,065 
13, 260 
11,994 
163,571 
235,810 
20,749 

5,614 
10,944 


30, 896 


624,545 Sh moe 880,011/1 a ere 2 


122 

14, 881, 673 
12,706, 897 
187,362,564 
313, 676,300 
30, 706, 209 
7,546,703 
14, 218, 753 


42,642,340 


505,883,323 
725,237 
11,199,861 
10, 623,685 
151,481, 138 
256, 207, 232 
24,157,589 
6,392,062 
11,886,114 


33,210,405 


465,562,090 
597, 980 
10,701,189 
9,877,690 
141,358, 231 
234,391, 900 
20,699, 449 
5,871,180 
10, 896, 132 


31,168,339 


2,349,367 
33, 288, 250 
25,631,856 

369,044, 132 
597,879,792 
55, 149,392 
22,540,618 
36, 090, 169 


81, 906, 435 


, 209 
37. 391, 253 
29,577, 962 


698,461,862 

4,136,576 
70,679, 503 
55, 209, 818 


480,110,221) 849,154,353 
714,521, 036/1,312,400,828 
63,391,473} 118,540, 865 


21,724, 533 
82,277, 242 


44,265,151 
68,367,411 


93,800,922) 175, 707,357 


955, 968, 683/1,170,225,872/2,126,194,555 


1,949,038 
22,920, 430 
20,776, 650 

292,203, 152 
459,910,999 
45,591,099 
18,214,555 
28,442,192 


65, 960, 568 


1,617,930 


27,430, 624 


3,566, 968 
50,351,054 


26,695,743] 47,472,393 
376,213,941] 668,417,093 
568, 486, 655)1,028,397,654 

50,464,930} 96,056,029 


17,836,961 


36,101,516 


26,851,640} 55,293,832 
74,577,448) 140,538,016 


969,188,574 Patera 2,086,847,847 


1,592,301 
25,402, 432 
20,471,624 

292,950, 595 
465, 106, 584 
44,697,266 
19,164,919 
29,505,155 


70,297,698 


5,516 


3,077,817 


27,499,505} 52,901,937 
24,354,723] 44,826,347 
360,115,939} 653, 066, 534 
540, 126, 918]1,005,233,502 
46,711,175} 91,408,441 
17,034,689} 36,199,608 


25,137,551 


54,642,706 


75,193,257) 145,490, 955 


3.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-33. 


Nore.—See headnote to Table 1, p. 448. 


Industrial Group. 


Wotalseto ces. cso. ae 
Vegetable products, 
Animal products... 
Textile products.. 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 

MTGE e crate Sen 5s a5 
Non-ferrous metals. 
- Non-metallic min- 
Srals. aiid els. he 
Chemicals and 
allied products.. 
Miscellaneous in- 
GMSELICS 5 ilece apse 
Central electric 
BUAIONSs cae sere 0 


are given on pp. 410-13 of the 1981 Year Book. 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments, 


No. 


Capital. 


$ 


Em- 
ployees. 


No. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


$ 


$ 


$ 


Statisties for certain years between 1917 and 1929, omitted here, 


Gross 
Value of 


Products. 


$ 


QRs on 2,695,154, 030) 621,694) 569,382, 027)1,541,087,416/1,332,180,767|2,873,268,183 


> 


5, ise 
1,360 
7,255 


1,404 
296 


1,410 
539 
606 
666 


274,722 765 
207, 165, 245 
196, 823, 197 
537, 731, 225 


634, 642, 989 
69,421,911 


150,328, 144 
175, 836, 690 
93,477, 696 
356, 004, 168 


61, 288 
46,994 
82, 639 
153,751 


142,416 
18, 220 


22,284 
56, 153 
29,102 

8, 847 


44,780,329 
35, 753, 133 
51, 189, 060 
115, 137, 384 


140, 334, 255 
15, 898, 890 


19,360,952 
51,505, 484 
27, 644, 825 
7,777, 715 


365, "483, 923 
320, 302,039 
132,479, 763 
149, 927, 482 


357, 688, 333 
46,445, 469 


38, 724, 530 
99,068, 092 
30, 967, 785 


181,072, 143 
124,103,990 
115,739, 096 
248, 986, 564 


334, 616, 810 
41,039,351 


60, 802, 754 
131,381,995 
49,901,216 
44,536, 848 


546, 556, 066 
444,406,029 
248,218. 859 
398,914, 046 


692,305, 143 
87,484, 820 


99,527,284 
230, 450, 087 
80,869,001 
44,536,848 
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3.—Summary oi Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-33—continued. 


Totaisss - ye 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products. .. 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
UCTS Seance oa ares 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
eVralseeen. ents: 
Chemicals and 
allied products !.. 
Miscellaneous in- 
GUSETIES sheer 


Totals $8 hc 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.. 
Iron and its pro- 
Guctsrs. 5h ean te 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
OLA Se eee ete 
Chemicals and 
allied products1.. 
Miscellaneous in- 


Totals i aoe 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 
GUCtS een See 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic 
Minenralsereerceee 
Chemicals and 
allied products!.. 
Miscellaneous in- 


Dotals cee 3. Nene 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 
GUGTSS ne tee seee 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
GLAS eon Seder ae 
Chemicals and al- 
lied products!.... 
Miscellaneous in- 
GUSEIeS. ane none 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


234,317,527) 766 


152,995, 130 
173,741,035 
415,784, 276 


365, 473,097 
52, 847, 178 


85, 216,316 
65, 183, 212 
75,715,577 
65, 705, 060 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


, 801, 722 
553,491, 484 
429,974,335 
724,066,508 


715, 115, 763 
101, 281, 298 


159, 416, 723 
127, 827,820 
128,569,344 

65,705,060 


518, 785, 137) 1,366,893,685) 1,209,143,344|2,576,037,029 


205, 448, 326 
111,534,101 
140, 773, 447 
283, 260, 565 


187,672,905 
41,149,894 


75, 278, 296 
45,495, 135 
44, 894, 581 
73, 636, 094 


569,571, 721 
379,412, 266 
304, 912,556 
487, 116, 735 


382,398, 084 
72,589, 883 > 


143, 058,376 
88, 604, 005 
74,737,309 
73, 636, 094 


559, 884, 045) 1,438,409, 681) 1,256,643,901 | 2,695,053,582 


220,330, 748 
109, 783, 926 
141,803, 602 
300, 425, 516 


174, 107,327 
50, 968, 079 


76, 832,578 
53,905,324 
33,317, 033 
95, 169, 768 


283,374,975 
132, 260, 556 
183, 137,300 
357, 786, 924 


264, 819, 160 
112, 757, 295 


89, 433, 536 
63, 854, 084 
44,466, 809 
104,033,297 


585, 945, 602 
379, 777,322 
321,355, 181 
546, 504, 108 


370, 088, 674 
93, 223, 373 


138,573, 803 
108,217, 237 
56, 198, 514 
95, 169, 768 
394,713,270 
712,700,080 
457,716, 038 
382,007,457 
629, 567, 156 


525, 921,839 
200, 369, 961 


175, 746, 065 
127, 484, 672 

79, 166, 705 
104,033,297 


Estab- Em- | Salaries Cost 
lish- Capital 16ve0 and of 
ments DIOYees.| Wages. Materials. 
No. $ No. $ $ 
23,351] 3,371,940, 653) 609,586) 732,120,585) 2,085,271,649| 1,686,978,408|3,772,250,057 
4,219 394, 123,233] 72,380}. 75,695,530) 532,484,195 
4, 823 221,792,457] 48,687) 54,291,606} 400,496,354 
1,304] 302,758,185] 87,730] 84,433,609] 256, 233,300 
7, 867 772,086,812] 143,731] 171,610,460) 308, 282,232 
1,690 642,904,322} 146,204) 205,414,599} 349, 642, 666 
324 109,382,033] 23,162) 27,895,343) 48,434,120 
1,176] 223,541,735) 27,361] 34,406,423] 74,200,407 
464; 122,123,730] 17,653] 22,193,421} 62,644,608 
665} 134,954,504] 31,985) 41,552,885) 52,853, 767 
819] 448,273,642} 10,693] 14,626,709 - 
22,235) 3,190,026,358) 456,076 
3,946 360,945,194) 61,161) 63,130,893] 364, 123,395 
5,051 200,697,527) 45,726] 48,124,667} 267,878, 165 
1,627 260,158,327) 76,379] 71,321,283! 164,139,109 
Cpl: 775,207,859} 111,322] 131,089,861] 203,856,170 
1,138] 575,680,424] 77,080} 98,363,983] 194, 725,179 
344 104,079,490} 17,936] 22,692,784] 31,439,989 
1,075) 209,641,529) 24,393] 28,374,655! 67,780,080 
468} 118,382,642] 12,571) 16,192,457) 43,108,870 
577, 100,563,915) 18,794) 24,259,876) 29,842,728 
857| 484,669,451) 10,714] 15,234,678 - 
22,178) 3,538,813, 460) 508,503 
4,414 414,922,612} 66,183} 70,638,304] 365,614, 854 
4,816 208,466,666} 57,779) 53,270,202! 269,993,396 
1,781 298,665,942! 90,254) 77,924,749) 179,551,579 
6,906 879,307,261) 127,551) 148,529,075] 246,078,592 
1,003} 535,924,351] 78,314) 99,567,510) 195,981,347 
341 114,354,971} 21,670) 26,118,889) 42,255,294 
1,095} 285,613,111) 24,186) 29,559,746] 61,741,225 
457| 126,495,685] 13,796] 17,074,529} 54,311,913 
414 96,497,768} 15,942} 19,254,507} 22,881,481 
951 628,565,093} 12,828) 17,946,584 - 
22,936) 4,337,631, 558} 618,933 693, 932, 228 1,758,789,334/1,635,923,936|3 
4,793 494,176,054] 78,300) 81,830,734) 429,325,105 
4,692 233,113,872} 68,381] 61,407,018) 325,455,482 
1,802 346,512,165) 107,519) 95,891,243] 198,870, 157 
6,811} 1,023,301, 749} 150,550} 167,995, 734] 271,780, 232 
1,148 638,914,893] 106,293] 148,351,174] 261,102,679 
401 208,957,166] 33,443) 44,154,695] 87,612,666 
1,184) 280,038,057) 26,662] 33,958,541] 86,312,529 
561; 134,618,839] 14,559) 18,656,851) 63,630,588 
447, 111,178,478] 18,518) 23,739,923) 34,699,896 
1,097| 866,825,285! 14,7081 22,946,315 - 


1These figures do not correspond with those published in the Annual Report on Chemicals and Allied 


Products which have been revised and are directly sornarable with those given here for 1929-33. 


headnote to Table 1, p. 448. 
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3.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-33—continued. 


Industrial Group. 


Mataister, lcd che oe: 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
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GUCTS Hts aren. 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
Gralsieee een 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
Gustries . perden 
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eral seston. 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 


Totalsigef.83 ate sks 


Vegetable products. 
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Wood and paper.... 
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CCE ape ie 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
SISELISIS soos olism 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
GUSUTIES 8 ick 
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Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
GCiS ease soe sa 
~Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
RAIS nace toca tl suievc 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
Gustries | verws os 


Capital. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of. 
Products 


479 
1,033 


5,083,014, 754 


569, 064, 835 
243, 825, 065 
383, 153,797 


1,152,075, 234 


754, 989, 105 
298, 721, 106 


329, 448, 844 
165, 886, 912 
130, 118, 324 


1,055, 731, 532 


5,203,316, 760 


569, 403, 769 
233,334, 972 
368, 567, 643 


1, 221,357, 252 


757, 797, 256 
325, 605,549 


336, 018, 922 
168,119, 152 
84,912, 229 


1, 138, 200, 016 


4,961,312, 408 


545, 387,574 
217,441,415 
352,344,073 


1,053, 064, 435 


676, 270,362 
318,395, 983 


328, 873, 782 
163, 863, 072 
75, 682,761 


1,229, 988,951 


516,356, 149 
193,015, 462 
321,593,062 
954,639, 232 


608,619,518 
272,045,441 


312,569,679 
160,929, 954 
65, 600, 126 


1,335, 886, 987 


No. 


$ 


$ 


$ 


694,434) 813,049, 842/2,032,020,975/1,997,350,365/4,029,371,340 


88, 858 
67,670 
115, 620 
164, 800 


132, 281 
39, 867 


31,431 
16, 694 
21,049 
16,164 


644, 439 
84, 182 
57, 657 

109,576 

156, 724 


119, 987 
38, 756 


29, 868 
15,503 
14,328 
17, 858 


507,426 
77, 706 
51,297 

105,473 
121, 672 


96,927 
34,414 


24, 895 
15, 207 
12,821 
17,014 


72,390 
49,958 
102,116 
107, 834 


74,214 
26,704 


20,342 
15, 295 
11,155 
15,395 


93, 299, 665 
62,081, 423 


427,019, 724 
345,351, 882 


105, 896, 237) 220,304, 250 


192,235,448 


186, 928, 700 
54,501, 806 


41,511, 846 
22, 639, 449 
29,123,447 
24,831, 821 


738,092, 766 
85, 259, 243 
59, 564, 398 
97,803,096 

174, 406, 889 


165, 429, 608 
52,319,027 


39, 241, 165 
21,041,789 
17,640, 108 
27, 287,443 


624, 545, 561/1,223,880,011/1 
79,022,515} 260 


51,270,503 
92,504, 088 
140,349, 106 


120, 759, 931 
46,111,378 


32, 219, 282 
20, £67, 948 
15, 133, 859 
26,306, 956 


4,741, 255,616) 495,398) 505,883,323 


70,047,452 
45,979,793 
82,817,944 
112,372, 202 


82,339, 437 
32,755, 103 


24,479,677 
20,008, 108 
11,822,441 
23,261, 166 


314, 208, 289 


384, 925, 660 
124, 900, 632 


117, 149, 130 
55, 184,337 
42,982,071 


1,666,983,902)1 


357,510,340 
285,328,411 
184, 563, 865 
268, 249, 293 


281,713, 862 
111, 738,411 


107, 206, 674 
48, 165,038 
22,508, 008 


, 604, 562 
214, 743,508 
153,191,375 
192,379,915 


170, 754, 686 
95,342, 788 


78,945,766 
40,756,550 
17,160, 861 


344, 437,941 
132,409,973 


771,457,665 
477,761,855 


205, 943,337) 426, 247,587 


411,616,451 


353, 087,320 
158, 645, 034 


124, 874, 388 
83,360, 884 
60,091,591 

122, 883, 446 


725,819,740 


738,012,980 
283, 545, 666 


242,023,518 
138,545, 221 
103,073, 662 
122, 883, 446 


»461,986,726/3.428,970,628 


314, 513,326 
132, 212, 467 
177, 250, 868 
368,350, 618 


288,032,111 
138,720,310 


109, 606, 153 
71,804, 599 
35, 458, 129 

126,038, 145 


672, 023, 666 
417,540, 878 
361, 814, 733 
636,599, 911 


569, 745,973 
250,458, 721 


216, 812, 827 
119, 969, 637 
57, 966, 137 
126,038, 145 


474,581 ,851/2,698,461 ,862 


274,474,901 


535,079, 463 


106,059,948) 320,803, 456 


163, 967, 295 
291,858,015 


203,970, 382 
116,519, 624 


102,486, 140 
64,745,355 
28,189, 461 

122,310, 730 


317, 158, 670 
484 , 237,930 


374,725,068 
211, 862,412 


181, 431,906 
105,501, 905 
45,350,322 
122,310,730 


955, 968, 683)1,170,225,872|2,126,194,555 
225,135,488} 211, 600, 763 


167,170,394 
129, 468, 738 


95, 623, 235 
144, 942,998 


142,349,790} 227,251,810 


102, 289, 749 
67,934,940 


74,358, 159 
35, 276,531 
11, 984, 894 


123,542,436 
84,176,377 


73,407,459 
60,002, 845 
21,257, 716 
128, 420, 233 


436,736,251 
262,793, 629 
274,411, 736 
369, 601,600 


225,832,185 
152,111,317 


147,765,618 
95,279,376 
33,242,610 

128, 420, 233 
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3.—_Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-33—concluded. 


Estab- Pm: Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Group. lish- Capital. Tose and of Value of Value of 
ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1933. 

Totals:e-tee. eer. 25,232) 4,689,373, 704) 493,903) 465,562,090) 969,188, 574|1,117,659,273 |/2,086,847,847 
Vegetable products.| 5,542] 509,533,005) 73,095] 66,137,487] 224,248,088] 197,606,784] 421,849,872 
Animal products... 4,496 201,993,642} 53,111) 46,453,188] 179,429,948) 91,638,262) 271,068,210 
Textile products.... 2,151) 322,312,247) 106,235) 80,695,813] 144,584,507] 150,130,741] 294,715, 248 
Wood and paper.... 7,917} 893,309,680] 105,471] 102,500,377] 134,979,700) 207,175,377] 342,155,077 
Tron and its pro- 

Cretan teeter 1,291) 580,760,379] 70,947) 69,482,730) 97,705,853) 114,256,055] 211,961,908 
Non-ferrous metals. 478 266,266,443] 25,273} 28,099,026) 71,990,608] 92,774,996) 164,765,604 
Non-metallic min- 

erase tsi eeeee 1,144] 307,996,274] 19,296] 21,680,263] 71,713,986} 70,077,465] 141,791,451 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 696 153,900,930} 15,397) 18,738,629] 34,271,854] 58,548,907) 92,820,761 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustries: Lehi. fet 476 66,769,049] 10,361] 10,342,700) 10,269,030) 17,918,605} 28,187,635 
Central electric sta- 

GIONS bed Meee 1,041] 1,386,532,055| 14,717) 21,431,877 -— | 117,532,081) 117,532,081 


Subsection 2.—Summary Statistics of Manufacturing Production. 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—In Table 4 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of manufacture for the period 1917 to 1933, here 
brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries 
may be traced as clearly as possible through this latest period of their development. 
In analysing statistics of production and materials used, it should be borne in mind 
that due to the inflation of values during the war and immediate post-war periods 
and the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions of 1921 and 1930 
the figures for these years become largely incomparable. One very important figure, 
however, where the trend of development proceeds clearly and uninterruptedly, is 
concerned with the use of power. In the analysis here given the aim is to show the 
position of power as a factor in general manufacturing production. Therefore, the 
power installation of central electric stations has been excluded. ‘The total horse- 
power employed increased from 1,664,578 in 1917 to 4,157,420 in 1982 or an increase 
of 150 p.e. in 15 years. In the same period, the number of horse-power used per 
establishment increased from 75 to 177 and the number of horse-power per wage- 
earner from 3-04 to 10:62, indicating the rapidly increasing utilization of power 
in manufacturing production. The figures for 1933 show a small decrease from 
1932. The increase from $118,056 to $193,174 in average capital per establishment 
between 1917 and 1932, and the decrease from 27-2 to 20-2 in the average number 
of employees are very significant figures. Another interesting comparison is the 
progressive decrease in the value added by manufacture per employee and the 
average salaries and wages paid since 1929. Between 1917 and 1929 the value 
added by manufacture per employee increased from $2,143 to $2,877 and then 
declined in 1933 to $2,263, while average salaries and wages increased from $819 
in 1917 to $1,171 in 1929 with a decline to $948 in 19338. Compared with 1917, 
the figures for average salaries and wages in 1933 represent an increase of 15 p.c. 
while the increase in the value added by manufacture per employee was only 5-6 
p.c. and wholesale prices of commodities declined 41-3 p.c. in the same period. 
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Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products in 1932 
was reported as $2,126,194,555; the cost of materials was $955,968,683, leaving 
$1,170,225,872 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of 
one branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials in other branches in 
the ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are counted over and 
over again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The total 
value of manufactured products, strictly defined, would include: (1) the value of 
all raw materials obtained from the extractive and primary production industries 
which have entered into the manufacturing output; and (2) the entire value added 
to these raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time they first entered 
any factory up to the close of the census year. This total value would be very 
much greater than the $1,170,225,872 shown as having been added by manufacture, 
but not so great as the $2,126,194,555 shown as the gross value of production. 
(The decline of $572,000,000 in gross value of products in 1932 was partly accounted 
for by a drop of $268,000,000 in the cost of materials.) 


Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.*—An investi- 
gation of the greatest importance, especially in a period when values are rapidly 
changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distinguished 
from its value. Since real income is ultimately measured in goods and services, 
the growth of the volume of manufactures therefore becomes a matter of great 
importance. The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more 
goods and services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 


The ever-increasing use of factory products is one of the most significant 
features of modern life. The process has continued until at the present time fresh 
fruits and vegetables are about the only articles which reach the consumer without, 
in some way, being first processed at a factory. Fresh milk is pasteurized and 
bottled in a dairy plant, fresh fish and meats are dressed principally in packing plants, 
and the home preserving of fruits and vegetables is being superseded by more 
efficient processes in the canning factory. Thus even the foods we eat, as well as 
the clothing we wear, our household conveniences and our instruments of production 
and transportation, are increasingly products of factories. The growing volume of 
factory production, therefore, measures approximately the total flow of the eco- 
nomic goods upon which the rising standards of modern life so vitally depend. 


The statistics of manufactures afford a variety of measures of the growth of 
factory production. ‘The number of wage-earners, capital invested, value of pro- 
duction and value added by manufacture all show to some extent the direction 
and volume of growth. The value of production and that added by manufacture, 
being reported in dollars, are influenced by price changes as well as by the quantity 
of goods produced and, as already explained, are rendered misleading by the violent 
price changes of the past fifteen years. The capital invested is also affected by 
changing money values, while the relation between capital invested and value of 
goods produced varies greatly as between one industry and another. Neither is 
the number of wage-earners employed likely to be a representative measure of 
changes in the volume of production. The progressively increasing use of machin- 
ery and the rise in the power installed per wage-earner (see Table 4) tend to increase 
the employee’s output. Thus while the reported wage-earners in 1931 had increased 


*For a much more detailed and comprehensive treatment of this subject see the study ‘‘The Quantity 
of Manufacturing Production in Canada, 1923-29’ by A. Cohen, B. Com., Acting Chief, General Manu- 
factures Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. : 
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2:4 p.c. over the number in 1928, the volume of production is estimated to have 
increased by 18-3 p.c. in the same period. 


The central electric stations were excluded from general manufactures in making 
the index, since this industry is in a class by itself in the peculiar function of its 
product, and is also unique in the magnitude of its capital investment and the 
smallness of its labour force in proportion to its net production. The index is based 
on the quantities of manufactured products reported and inciudes 71-1 p.c. of the 
total value of the production in 1926, exclusive of central electric stations. It is 
weighted according to the values added by manufacture in 1926. A complete 
description of the manner in which the index is constructed will be found in the 
publication referred to in the footnote on p. 450. 


The physical volume of manufacturing production, exclusive of central electric 
stations, increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 to 1929. When it is recalled that the popu- 
lation of Canada is estimated to have increased only 11-3 p.c. during the same 
period, the growth of manufacturing production is indeed remarkable. Of this 
advance, the part resulting from an increase in the domestic demand due to growth 
of population would be about 11-3 p.c. Exports of partly and fully manufactured 
goods increased from $591,830,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to $690,- 
904,000 in the fiscal year 1930, the increase in exports representing about 3-6 p.c. 
of the 1923 production. The remainder of the increase in production by 1929, or 
a margin equal to roughly 35 p.c. of the volume of manufactures of 1923, was 
therefore apparently absorbed by the rise in the standard of living of the population 
of Canada, and by the increase of that population. 


The index of the volume of production dropped from 150-2 in 1929 to 100-1 
in 1932, a decrease of 33-4 p.c. This decrease is very significant when compared 
with the decrease in the net value of production and the number of wage-earners 
employed. 

Owing to declines in the values of finished products (due, in a large degree, to 
the drastic declines in the values of raw materials) and to the decrease in the volume 
of production, the net value of production dropped from $1,997,350,365 in 1929 to 
$1,170,225,872 in 1932, a decrease of 41-4 p.c., while the number of wage-earners 
dropped from 597,827 to 400,328, a decrease of 33 p.c. It will be noted that the 
percentage decrease in the volume of production between 1929 and 19382, wz., 
33-4, was 0-4 greater than the percentage decrease in the number of wage-earners 
in the same period. This bears out the observations made in the special study on 
the volume of production that records of the number of wage-earners may be re- 
garded as more likely to understate than to overstate the changes in the volume of 
production. As stated previously, the tendency is towards increasing production per 
wage-earner through greater efficiency and increased use of machinery and labour- 
saving devices. Also, in times of depression, many establishments follow the practice 
of keeping the wage-earners on the pay-roll on a part-time basis rather than laying 
some of them off and employing the rest on full time, while in periods of increased 
industrial activity the additional output required is secured through overtime work 
rather than by increasing the number of wage-earners. The net result is to confine 
fluctuations in the number of wage-earners within narrower limits than that of the 
physical volume of production. All things considered, however, the average number 
of wage-earners is materially influenced by the fluctuations in industrial activity. 
The decrease in the volume of production as compared with the decrease in the 
number of wage-earners since 1929 is really much greater than the 0-4 p.c. mentioned 
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above. This fact, however, is obscured by the following changes in procedure: First, 
the large decrease in the number of wage-earners in 1931 is not entirely due to the 
decline in manufacturing production. The decrease is in part due to the change in 
method of computing the average annual employment. Between 1925 and 1930 the 
average was obtained by summing the averages of individual plants, based on the 
number of months in actual operation and not by dividing by 12 the sum of the 
monthly employment figures. For example, if a plant operated only during three 
months of the year with an employment of 100 persons the first month, 125 the 
second month and 75 the third month, its average annual employment was taken as 
100 (800 = 3); the same as that of another plant which operated the whole year 
with an average employment of 100 persons per month. In 1931, however, a change 
was made to the old method whereby the aggregate of the monthly figures is divided 
by 12. Asa result of this change, the average annual employment in such seasonal 
industries as fruit and vegetable canning and sawmilling was, therefore, considerably 
lower than formerly without the number of wage-earners being correspondingly 
smaller. Secondly, prior to 1931, owners working as ordinary wage-earners, such 
as small bakers, operators of sawmills and grist-mills, etc., reported themselves as 
wage-earners. In 1931, however, all such owners were required to report themselves 
as salaried employees. By making allowances for the above changes it would be 
found that in 1931 also the number of wage-earners declined less than the volume of 
production. 


As may be seen from Table 5, all groups in the component material classi- 
fication reported declines in the volume of production. As compared with 1929, 
the iron and steel group in 1932 led with a decrease of 58-8 p.c. This was fol- 
lowed by non-metallic mineral products with a decrease of 41-8 p.c., miscellaneous 
industries 39-9 p.c., wood and paper products 31-6 p.c., non-ferrous metals 27-6 
p.c., vegetable products 24-0 p.c., chemicals and allied products 22-2 p.c., textiles 
and textile products 13-3 p.c. and animal products 12-8 p.c. 


When the changes in the volume of production are analysed on a purpose classi- 
fication basis, some interesting facts are revealed. As compared with 1929, the food 
group showed a decrease of 9-9 p.c. while production of clothing decreased 18-8 
p.c. The output of vehicles and vessels, which is largely made up of the automobile 
and rubber-tire industries, recorded a decrease of 60-2 p.c.; this is the greatest 
decrease of any group. Producers’ materials and industrial equipment declined 
39-9 p.c. and 41-6 p.c. respectively, owing to the general decline in industrial 
activity. House furnishings dropped 34-7 p.c., personal utilities 80-7 p.c., drink 
and tobacco 27-5 p.c. and books and stationery 2-9 p.c. The decrease in the per- 
sonal utilities group, however, is misleading. The production of the musical instru- 
ments industry, which is included in this group, has been decreasing steadily during 
the past few years; the output of pianos, phonographs and phonograph records is 
becoming smaller and smaller. The main product of the musical instruments 
industry, namely, the radio, is now produced in the electrical apparatus industry. 
This industry, however, is classified in the industrial equipment group, as by far 
the largest part of its output consists of industrial equipment. 
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5.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, 1924-32. 


(1923 =100.) 
Group. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931, 1932. 
ComronENT MATERIAL 

CLASSIFICA TION— 

Vegetable products...... 109-2 120-8 127-7 137-5 151-1 155-3 146-6 133-0 118-1 
Animal products........ 107-1 | 113-0} 122-9 | 120-0] 123-8 117-2 |} 113-6 | 103-2 102-2 
Textiles and textile pro- 

MUCUS eo erat Rea ns cies y 96-6 | 103-4] 117-8 | 126-5 | 135-3 133-8 124-4 | 121-6 116-0 
Wood and paper products 98-1 106-0 119-9 129-1 142-0 152-9 141-5 117-9 104-6 
Tron and its products.... 80-5 95-1 121-7 | 125-2] 138-1 157-8 126-9 96-2 65-0 
Non-ferrous metals...... 108-5 122-8 137-2 158-3 176-1 190-3 179-7 171-1 tS ied 


Non-metallic minerals. . 95-8 98-3 112-5 122-5 138-9 163-1 149-5 130-4 94-9 
Chemicals and_ allied 

DLOGUGtSts tee ha eee Gs 102-3 109-5 119-0 127-0 139-6 143-3 126-5 116-9 111-5 
Miscellaneous industries} 108-0 106-0 124-8 138-0 136-5 137-3 116-6 101-0 82-5 


Totals, All Industries!..| 98-2 | 107-5 | 122-2 | 130-2) 141-9 | 150-2 | 136-2] 118-3 100-1 


Purpose CLASsIFICATION-- 


i Siayevs ieee ee On ee ee 107-3 114-0 | 118-1 115-5 122-4 121-4 123-5 | 113-2 109-4 
Clothing. ceiiss 28? 100-1.) 107-5 120-6 | 128-6 | 138-7] 138-5 127-9 122-9 112-4 
Drink and tobacco...... 114-6 | 121-8 131-6 151-3 171-6 | 184-9 172-2 155-7 134-0 
Personal utilities........ 95-4 102-2 117-1 124-5 125-2 119-3 98-8 91-9 82-7 
House furnishings....... 111-8 109-1 126-7 153-1 158-4 174-5 159-2 138-4 114-0 
Books and stationery.... 83-4 97-6 | 107-4 119-3 132-0 141-2 140-3 133-7 137-1 
Vehicles and vessels..... 87-1 107-7 140-1 148-9 158-5 184-3 149-4 106-9 73°4 
Producers’ materials.... 94-9 103-8 117-8 125-0 138-0 146-9 130-0 110-2 88-3 
Industrial equipment... . 99-7 | 108-3 131-1 142-6 | 157-9 169-7 150-7 | 127-4 99-1 
Miscellaneous........... 104-8 108-4 117-6 124-1 133-4 147-1 123-4 125-4 116-9 


1Exclusive of central electric stations. 


This new index of the volume of manufacturing production has superseded for 
1923 and later years the index shown in Table 4 of this chapter in the 1931 and 
earlier Year.Books. The former index, which made no pretence to the reliability 
of the new one, was made by dividing the gross value of manufactures by the index 
number of the prices of manufactured goods. The central electric stations were 
included in the former index, while they are excluded from the new one. However, 
the former index covered the period 1917 to 1923 not covered in the new one and, 
since this earlier period was one of wide fluctuations in money values, the following 
index numbers are given for the whole period since 1917, using the earlier method, 
but excluding central electric stations, for the years 1917 to 1923, and the new 
index, transposed to the 1917 base, from 1923 to 1932. 


INDEXES OF THE VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, 1917-32. 


(1917=100.) 
(Waar a 100-0 DOAN. Sagehs C84 i a 86-1 1075, hice ve scg 112-7 NOW) noe eNO 157-5 
BOR Bi alt leis cise 102-0 OZ Gist «ama ae 96-0 LOD Oeirsrrpatesiere 128-1 LOS OMereateie ren ae'e 142-8 
OEM oe Seca Pete's 98-1 Uy See nea ie 104-8 UPA Gee oc re & 136-5 OSL tee ateyele Bose 124-1 
ROM PS asgioin Se5 95-0 DODANE ptelee «vio 102-9 RODS sorte wretches ers 148-8 POD erste cece ehete 105-0 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of 
placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common basis 
is exhibited in Table 6, where the value of commodities made available for con- 
sumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. For 
example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a period 
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approximately corresponding to 1932 was $2,138,700,245, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of products manufactured in 1932 the value of the imports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1933, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for the same period. In 
this table more accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude 
from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved when the 
products of one manufacturing establishment become the materials worked upon 
in another. Vegetable, textile, wood and paper, iron and animal products were, 
in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished goods made available for 
consumption. ‘The large amount of manufactured vegetable products made avail- 
able for consumption was due to the large domestic production, as the exports and 
imports were about equal, while manufactures of textiles and iron and steel products, 
in addition to a large production, showed an excess of imports over exports of 
$40,000,000 for textiles, and $40,000,000 for iron and steel products. Wood and 
paper, animal and non-ferrous metal products were manufactured in Canada in 
greater quantities than required for home consumption, providing export balances 
in these groups of commodities. 


6.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1932, with Totals 
for 1922-32. 


Nore.—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar year. Imports and exports of manu- 
factured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years. 


Manufactured and Partly} Value of 
Valet Manufactured Goods. | Manufactured 

Group of Industries. Productss oe ee Products 

Manufactured Value of Value of Available 

: Net Domestic for 
Imports. Exports. |Consumption.! 
$ $ $ $ 

Weeetableprodiuctsiecn tate ieee er EP tee 436,736,251} 53,953,170] 44,756,484] 445,932,937 
ANTM PTOUUCES Me ern tem ce ene cen roars 262,793,629 9,026,553] 380,754, 793 241,065,389 
Textiles and textile products 274,411,736] 44,651,462 4,356,481 314, 706, 717 
Wood and paper productes-.cnucesee se ee eee 369,601,600] 19,765,502) 113,347,907 276,019,195 
Tron anduts productsrcny. cee ee eee 225,832,185) 57,261,798) 17,275,395 265,818, 588 
Non-ferrous metaliproducisras: scene sas. cere eee 152,111,317} 15,660,169} 33,915,699 133, 855, 787 
Non-metallic mineral products:..........0.0.- 5... 147,765,618] 27,600,821 3,673 , 064 171, 693,375 
Chemicals and allied products..................-- 95,279,376] 25,184,890} 11,099,814 109,364,452 
Miscellaneousindustriess. gene. asucne une cece ee 33,242,610} 28,751,392 8,585,977 53,408,025 
Centralelectricistations. wie. se se neers 128, 420, 233 73,102 1,657,555) 126,835,780 
WPotalsst9s2 eae oe ee ee ee 2,126,194, 555) 281,928,859} 269,423,169] 2,138, 700, 245 
Totals, 1931 aks .ce aoe ee ee 2,698, 461,862) 423,610,230) 350,166,608] 2,771, 905,484 
Totals 19302," fem sean ok cute oe eee 3,428, 970,628) 675,919,565) 494,561,750! 3,610,328, 443 
Totals; 1929. Wek ees oe ee eee 4,029,371, 340) 939,226,894] 690,904,225) 4,277, 694,009 
Totals 19285, Oe See Arete nee 3, 738,484, 728| 954,468,018) 702,314,797! 3,990,637, 949 
"Rotals AGe is eece ce te 3,394, 713,270) 825,147,919} 648,178,000) 3,571, 683,189 
Mobals 54926 scm reecien Geala teoeeee 8,221,269, 231| 767,022,008 673,709, 266 3,914, 581,973 
MocalsPig2aircks ck tech. See eee 2,948, 545,315} 671,462,940) 695,325,245] 2,924, 683,010 
Mot als; A924: Ao ot eal anon ae 2,695, 053,582) 576,031,243) 591,598,479] 2,679, 486,346 
OGAIS F923. 7, ost a0 phe erate ee 2, 781,165,514] 639,343,645) 591,829,306) 2,828, 679,853 
Dogalspag22: esse ee ee 2,482, 209,130) 574,551,323) 515,173,415) 2,541,587,038 


1For 1928 to 1932 foreign products imported and later re-exported are eliminated from the value of 


products available for consumption, but for 1927 and previous years this was impossible since foreign exports 
for these years had never been analyzed as raw materials or partly or fully manufactured goods. There- 
fore in this table the value of manufactured products made available for consumption, for the years 1922 to 
1927 inclusive, is an overstatement by the amount of the foreign exports of manufactured goods in each 
year, probably varying from about $11,000,000 in 1922 to $18,000,000 in 1927. 
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Section 2.—Production of Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries. 


One of the factors in the progress of Canada is the possession of many natural 
resources favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s agricultural 
resources, forests, minerals and wild life that Canada’s industries are mainly based. 
The sea and lake fisheries also make an important contribution of raw materials to 
the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. Nevertheless, the industrial] 
development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings and gradual growth over 
a period of many years, and the comparatively small home market, restricted at 
the present time to a population of about ten millions, a large part of it in scattered 
agricultural areas, is still one of the difficulties of the situation. Yet Canada is now 
not merely the second largest manufacturing country in the British Empire; her 
exports to the other Dominions consist largely of manufactured goods and her exports 
of manufactured and partly manufactured goods to the United States exceed the 
exports of raw materials. The rate at which this movement is to continue will 
depend almost entirely upon growth within the Dominion—upon the further develop- 
ment of the many-sided physical assets of the country. 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component 
Materials. 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compila- 
tion of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine 
to correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently 
the central electric stations industry was taken out of the miscellaneous class and 
now forms a class by itself. 


Vegetable Products.—Though first in value of gross production in 1932 this 
group ranked only fourth in the number of people employed and salaries and wages 
paid. With the exception of rubber, coffee and spices, sugar factories, and rice 
mills, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic farm pro- 
ducts for their raw materials. They produced in 1932, 20-6 p.c. of the total 
manufacturing production and employed 14-6 p.c. of all persons engaged in manu- 
facturing industries. 


The flour-milling industry is the leading industry of the group from the point 
of view of gross value of products. This industry, which has existed to meet the 
domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest manufac- 
tures, but it is only within recent times that its progress has become spectacular. 
The War and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade. The 394 
flour mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have a 
capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1928, productive capacity 
reached about 121,000 barrels per day. Since then, the industry has been adversely 
affected by the difficulties which beset the Canadian grain trade and the great 
decline in the prices of grains. Exports of wheat flour declined from 10,737,266 
barrels in 1928 to 5,131,781 barrels in 1932, but in spite of the decrease, Canada 
continues to be one of the leading exporters of wheat flour. 
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The rubber industry is another industry of importance in the industrial life 
of the country. Canada now ranks among the leading countries of the world as 
a manufacturer of rubber goods. In 1930 she was the fifth largest importer of raw 
rubher in the world, ranking after the United States, the United Kingdom, France 
and Germany. In 1932, however, Japan and Russia also were ahead of Canada 
in the imports of raw rubber. Existing plants in 1932 numbered 47 and represented 
a capital investment of $65,794,903, including equipment and working capital. 
These plants furnished employment to 10,325 persons who received $9,340,911 
in salaries and wages and produced goods valued at $40,746,910. They also used 
raw materials to the value of $11,906,696, mainly imported from tropical countries. 
The rubber industry also forms an adjunct of considerable importance to the cotton 
yarn and cloth industry, which supplies tire fabrics. The industry, besides supply- 
ing the domestic market, contributes materially to the export trade of Canada, 
The products find their way to the remotest parts of the world, as a glance at the 
list of countries to which rubber tires are shipped, would show. Spain, Peru, 
Dutch East Indies, Portuguese Africa and China are but a few of the far-flung 
countries into which Canadian tires find their way. 


The fruit and vegetable preparations industry, which includes canned fruits, 
canned vegetables, pickles, vinegar, jams, etc., comprises another large division of 
this group. In 1932, this industry reported an output valued at $30,034,537, a 
capital investment of $40,586,892 and an employment of 5,954 persons, who 
received $4,056,746 in salaries and wages. The development of the canned-foods 
trade has effected great changes in the relation of foods to seasons. Fruits and 
vegetables of many kinds are to be had at all times of the year with much of their 
original freshness and flavour. ‘The producers in the country are provided with an 
enormously extended market. and the consumers in both city and country with 
cheap and wholesome food in great variety. The industry has made rapid strides 
in the past few years. During the period of 1923-32 the volume of fruit and 
vegetable preparations produced increased 88-6 p.c. This growth is indeed 
remarkable, as it represents a corresponding increase in the domestic demand for 
these products, the foreign trade being relatively small as compared with the 
domestic production. Imports in 1932 were valued at $2,381,568 and exports at 
$2,723,326. According to these figures, the industry besides supplying the domestic 
requirements also has a small exportable surplus. 


The sugar-refining industry is also of substantial importance. The demands 
created by the War gave it a great impetus. All things considered, 1919 was a 
record year. The number of persons employed (3,491), the value added by manu- 
facture ($16,321,882) and the exports ($22,953,135) were the highest recorded, 
while the volume of sugar manufactured was only 10 p.c. lower than that of the 
peak year 1925, when 11,714,967 cwt. was produced. Since 1925, however, exports 
of sugar have declined with the result that production and employment slackened 
considerably. In 1932, the 8 sugar refineries reported a capital investment of 
$37,654,457 and a value of production of $41,022,589. They also employed 2,140 
persons, receiving $3,147,753 in salaries and wages, and they paid out $25,716,922 
for materials. Exports of sugar in 1932 amounted to 90,483 cwt. valued at 
$428,337. 


The beverage industry—breweries, distilleries and wineries—which are impor- 
tant elements of the vegetable products group, have expanded from a production of 
$30,000,000 in 1922 to $53,000,000 in 1932, owing partly to the modification of 
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prohibition laws in Canada and also to the fact that a large part of their production 
was exported directly or indirectly to the United States. The manufactured tobacco 
industry, another important factor in the vegetable products group, had a totai 
production in 1932 of over $37,000,000 and a payroll of 8,236 persons, who received 
$7,127,070 in salaries and wages. 


Animal Products.—Production in this group is determined, in large measure, 
by the demand at home and abroad for Canadian butter, cheese, canned fish, fresh 
or frozen meats, bacon and hams, condensed and evaporated milk, etc. 


The leading industry of the group is that of slaughtering and meat packing, 
with a value of production in 1932 of $91,246,523. Next comes butter and cheese, 
with a value of $78,712,905. ‘These two industries represent about two-thirds of 
the production of the entire group. 


The butter and cheese industry, which manufactures a product of farm animals, 
has been for many years of leading importance in Canada. Originating in the 
agricultural districts of the Maritime Provinces, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, 
and the southern counties of Ontario, it is now developing rapidly in the Prairie 
Provinces and in the more recent northern settlements of Quebec and Ontario. For 
an industry so large in the aggregate, it is unique in having shown very little tendency 
toward consolidation in large units, the gross production of $78,712,905 coming 
from no fewer than 2,708 plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient points 
throughout the farming communities. 


The leather industries have long been established on a considerable scale, 
mainly, of course, because the large number of cattle raised and slaughtered provide 
a ready supply of hides. There are large tanneries in the eastern provinces, and no 
fewer than 191 boot and shoe factories were in operation in 1932, chiefly in Quebec 
and Ontario, representing a total capital of over $22,000,000 with an annual output 
of over $32,000,000 and employing 13,728 men and women. ‘The canning and 
preserving of fish also calls for reference. Concentrated naturally upon the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts, 629 establishments were engaged in 1932 in canning, curing 
and packing various kinds of fish that were valued at nearly $17,000,000. 


Textile Products.—The output of textiles in 1932 was valued at $274,411,736. 
The establishments classified in this group which numbered 2,002 represent a 
capital investment of $321,593,062; they furnished employment to 102,116 persons 
who were paid $82,817,944 in salaries and wages and also spent $129,468,738 for 
raw materials. 


In net production, 7.e., in value added by manufacture, which is a truer criterion 
than gross production of the place of the group in the industrial life of the country. 
the textile group was third in 1932 among the ten major groups shown in the 
summary statistics of Table 3, p. 447, being exceeded only by the wood and vegetable 
products groups. ‘Textiles accounted for over 12 p.c. of the net manufacturing 
production of Canada. As an indication of the contribution which the textile group 
made in 1932 to the employment in the Dominion, the group stood second in the 
number of employees and also second in salaries and wages paid, with nearly 18 p.c. 
of the total employees in manufacturing and 13 p.c. of the total salaries and wages 
paid. Again this wide group of industries may be regarded as two distinct divisions: 
(1) the spinning, weaving and knitting trades, and (2) the finishing trades. If so 
regarded, the first division assumes the proportions of a very large industrial group 
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with a gross production for 1932: of $136,897,332, while the second division is still 
larger with $137,514,404 for gross production. 


The hosiery and knitted goods industry is worthy of special mention. From 
the standpoint of the value of production the hosiery and knitted goods industry 
ranked first in the textile group in 1932. Despite the depressed condition of the 
textile industry generally, the volume and value of production in this branch of the 
industry held up remarkably well, the value of production being $16,247,308 or 
27-3 p.c. lower than the peak year of 1929. Employment also declined by 1,393 
or 7-3 p.c. Due to the drastic declines in the value of raw materials with the con- 
sequent declines in the value of finished products, the employment figure is a better 
criterion of the recession experienced by this industry since 1929. The production 
of hosiery of all kinds in 1932 ranked first in importance with an output valued at 
$18,683,811. Next in order came underwear, combination and separate garments 
with a value of $11,122,328. Various other knitted and woven goods, yarns and 
numerous small sundries made up the balance. ‘The industry is located chiefly in 
the province of Ontario, the 110 establishments located there producing $28,602,549 
or 66 p.c. of the entire output. The province of Quebec followed with an output of 
$11,727,858 or 27 p.c. of the total. 


Other important industries in this group, with the numbers of their employees 
and values of production, are as follows: women’s factory clothing (products $42,564,- 
589, employees 14,276); cotton yarn and cloth (products $38,555,370, employees” 
15,092); men’s factory clothing (products $27,289,591, employees 8,098); silk 
(products $19,864,843, employees 7,036); men’s furnishing goods (products $17,607,- 
656, employees 7,565); dyeing, cleaning and laundry work (products $17,302,779, 
employees 11,170); woollen cloth (products $13,127,796, employees 4,990); and hats 
and caps (products $9,464,267, employees 3,095). 


The outstanding feature of the textile situation in Canada was the spectacular 
expansion of the silk industry during the past few years, at a time when practically 
all other industries were experiencing a diminishing demand for their products. 
Compared with 1926, this industry increased its output by $11,357,690 or 134 p.c. 
and also furnished employment to 4,613 more people in 1932; this represented an 
increase in employment of 190 p.e. 


Reports were received from 2,002 establishments in the textile industries in 
1932, an increase of 47 over the number reporting in 1931. They reported a gross 
value of production of $274,411,736, a decline of $42,746,934 or 13-5 p.c. from the 
previous year. This, however, was caused largely by the lower values of raw 
materials and finished products, for the index of the volume of production declined 
only by 4-6 p.c., having dropped from 103-2 in 1931 to 98-5 in 1932. (In this 
instance 1926 as 100 is the base year.) The amount of capital invested in 1932 
totalled $321,593,062, a decrease of $30,751,011 or 8-7 p.c. There were 102,116 
persons employed who were paid $82,817,944 in salaries and wages and in com- 
parison with 1931 these figures represent decreases of 3,357 or 3-2 p.c. in the 
number of persons employed and $9,686,144 or 10:5 p.c. in the amount of salaries 
and wages paid. ‘The cost of raw and other materials used dropped to $129,468,738, 
a loss of $23,722,637 or 15-5 p.c., while the value added by manufacture, viz., 
$144,942,998, declined by $19,024,297 or 11-6 p.c. 


Wood and Paper.—The forests of Canada have always been an important 
factor in the building up and maintaining of manufacturing industries. Since early 
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pioneering times the sawmill has formed one of the first steps from the pioneering 
community to the industrial centre. There is to-day practically no form of industrial 
activity in which wood is not used directly as a raw material or indirectly as, for 
example, in the form of paper. The primary operations in the woods provide work 
for at least 200,000 individuals, largely during a part of the year when employment 
in manufacturing industries is at its minimum, and have a valuable steadying effect 
on general labour conditions throughout the year. 


The manufacture of lumber, which depends to a large extent on building and 
construction operations and the export markets, has shown wide fluctuations. The 
peak, reached in 1911 with a total cut of 4,918,000 M ft.b.m. has never been equalled. 
It was followed by a general decline to the 2,869,000 M ft. reported for 1921. Pro- 
duction then increased with fair regularity to a second peak in 1929 of 4,742,000 M 
ft. Production since 1929 has decreased annually to the 1,810,000 M ft. reported in 
1932. 

The manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw material from the 
sawmills reached their maximum production in 1929 with a gross value of $146,950,- 
000 and then declined to $60,234,000 in 1932. 


The pulp and paper industry is a comparatively recent development in Canadian 
industry. In 1881 there wexe only 36 paper and 5 pulp mills in operation in Canada. 
By 1923 the industry had displaced flour milling as Canada’s most important manu- 
facturing industry and in spite of recent vicissitudes has held that position ever 
since. The peak of production was reached in 1929 when 4,021,000 tons of wood 
pulp and 3,197,000 tons of paper were produced. In that year there were 108 pulp 
and paper mills in operation, consuming 5,278,000 cords of pulpwood and using 
hydro-electric power valued at more than $13,000,000. During 1926, Canada, for 
the first time, produced more newsprint paper than the United States and became 
the world’s chief producer and exporter of that commodity; she has maintained 
that position ever since in spite of decreases in production. During 1932 this 
industry produced 2,663,000 tons of pulp and 2,291,000 tons of paper. Of this paper 
1,919,000 tons was newsprint and exceeded the production of the United States by 
over 104 p.c. 

The manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw material from the 
pulp and paper mills reached their maximum production of $187,882,000 in 1929. 
The value in 1932 for these industries was $135,212,000. 

Iron and Its Products.—The manufacture of iron and steel and their products 
is one of Canada’s basic industries. Iron ore is not now produced in Canada, as 
the known deposits, though extensive, are not of sufficiently high grade to permit 
economic operation under present conditions. Yet there has been built up a primary 
steel industry of considerable importance, and the secondary or fabricating indus- 
tries have been expanding steadily to meet the country’s increasing requirements. 


There are now four concerns which make pig iron in Canada, one being in Nova 
Scotia and three in Ontario. The former uses Nova Scotia coal and iron ore from 
the great Wabana deposits which it controls, on Bell island, Newfoundland, while 
the Ontario works are dependent on ore and coal brought from the United States. 
These companies have 11 blast furnaces with a total rated capacity of 1-5 million 
long tons of pig iron per annum, but the highest tonnage yet attained was 
1,080,160 long tons in 1929. Open hearth steel furnaces and rolling-mills are also 
operated by these companies, which produce steel ingots, blooms and billets, bars, 
rods, rails, structural shapes, plates, sheets, rail fastenings, etc. Including electric 
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steel furnaces, there were 28 steel plants in operation in 1932, which, with the 19 


$96,323,629 and employed 4,847 hands to produce primary products worth $16,197,- 
526. This output value was much below normal and in fact was the lowest recorded 
since the Bureau commenced to collect annual statistics in 1918. The value for 
1931 was $36,911,245, for 1930, $52,588,935 and for 1929, $72,231,995. 


Automobile manufacturing was the most important of the secondary iron and 
steel industries in 1932, although the production value of $48,801,389 was the lowest 
on record for the industry. Seventeen companies manufactured or assembled motor 
cars in Canada in 1932 and 25 separate factories were in operation. The capacity of 
these plants was reported at 340,000 automobiles and 32,000 trucks annually, from 
which it is calculated that the industry operated at about 16 p.c. of capacity during 
1932, when only 60,789 cars were produced. In 1929, the year of highest pro- 
duction, the plants operated at 66 p.c. of their estimated capacity. Pro- 
duction in 1929 totalled 262,625 cars at $163,497,675; in 1930 the output was 
153,372 cars at $91,766,806, and in 1931, 82,559 cars at $52,964,936. Exports of 
automobiles and parts declined from $47,005,671 in 1929 to $26,386,354 in 1930 and 
to $7,091,994 in 1932. 


There are also numerous works in Canada for the manufacture of machinery, 
agricuitural implements, railway rolling-stock, automobile parts, boilers and engines, 
castings and forgings, sheet-metal products, hardware and tools, wire and wire 
goods, etc., and the variety of products made in these establishments is increasing 
yearly. 

The iron and steel industries, which are engaged almost entirely in the pro- 
duction of capital goods, have been severely affected by the depressed economic 
conditions of the past few years. In 1932, the 1,233 operating factories reported 
production valued at only $225,832,185 compared with $374,725,068 in 1931, 
$569,745,973 in 1930 and $738,012,980 in 1929. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—Production from this group of manufactures, which 
includes non-ferrous smelters and refineries, electrical equipment factories, brass 
foundries, etc., has declined considerably during the past two years. Output in 1932 
was valued at $152,111,317 or 28 p.c. below the 1931 value of $211,862,412 and 
39 p.c. below the total of $250,458,721 in 19380. Capital employed in the 452 
operating factories in 1932 was reported at $272,045,441 and the number of em- 
ployees was given at 26,704. 

The smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals was the leading industry of the 
group in 1932. Thirteen plants were operated in that year by 10 different com- 
panies and products were valued at $76,442,076. Capital employed amounted to 
$149,708,860 and the average number of workers was 5,348. Products included 
aluminium, nickel, cobalt, copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, bismuth, cadmium, sele- 
nium, radium and other refinery products. Output in 1932 was 22 p.c. lower than 
in 1931 and 30 p.c. lower than in 1929, the record year. 

The electrical apparatus industry also showed a considerable decline in 1932, 
due chiefly to the poor demand for heavy electrical machinery, wire and cable, and 
radios. Output in 1932 totalled $53,264,918 compared with $81,578,595 in 1931 and 
$104,577,790 in 1980. Radio production alone dropped from 291,711 sets at 
$18,555,710 in 1931 to 121,468 sets at $6,808,877 in 1932. 

Jewellery, silverware, white metal alloys, aluminium utensils, and brass and 
copper goods were the other important products made in factories in this group. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals.—This group of manufactures includes such leading 
. industries as coke making, oil refining, the manufacture of glass, artificial abrasives, 
bricks, cement, etc. J inal figures for 1932 show that the output for this group 
amounted in value to $147,765,618, which is 18-6 p.c. below the corresponding 
total for 1931 and 32 p.c. below 1930. 


The petroleum-refining industry is by far the largest of the group. Canada 
produces some crude oil, but the bulk of the oil treated in Canadian refineries is 
imported from United States or South America. In 1932 there were 24 refineries 
operating at advantageous points across the Dominion. The industry used 930,- 
114,055 gallons of crude oil in that year and produced refined commodities worth 
$71,697,757. About 4,116 people were given employment and the capital invest- 
ment was $69,475,860. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.—That chemical manufactures occupy an 
important place in Canadian industry is obvious from the fact that in 1932 a total of 
15,295 persons were employed in the 662 plants which made chemicals and allied 
products. These plants produce the greater part of the chemicals that are con- 
sumed in this country. In 1932 the apparent consumption of chemicals and allied 
products amounted in value to $109,364,452, of which $95,279,376 or 87 p.c. was of 
domestic manufacture. 


Chemicals and like products of great diversity are made in Canada, but paints, 
soaps, medicines, acids and chemical salts are most important. Production from the 
14 plants in the heavy chemical industry, which represented a capital of $44,067,194, 
amounted to $11,357,649 in 1932, while in 1929 it was $28,021,972. Acetic acid, 
calcium cyanamide, sodium cyanide, caustic soda, soda ash, sulphuric acid, phos- 
phorus, calcium carbide and nitre cake are among the leading products. The 
export trade in these commodities amounted to about $11,000,000 in 1932. 


The medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations industry employed 2,959 
workers in 1932 and paid $3,833,778 in salaries and wages. Production in that 
year was valued at $17,573,979. The paints industry was next in importance, there 
being 71 factories in this line of manufacture, with output worth $14,912,383. The 
production of soaps and cleaning preparations was worth $14,739,158 and. 1,777 
people worked in the 85 factories in this industry. The heavy chemical industry 
employed 1,679 workers in 14 plants to produce acids, alkalies and salts valued at 
$11,357,649. Compressed gases, fertilizers, coal-tar products, wood-distillation 
products, inks, adhesives, polishes, and a multitude of other such products are also 
made in the chemical plants. 


Many chemical products are also made in industries which for statistical pur- 
poses are not included in the chemicals and allied products group. For instance, 
pulp and paper, distilled liquors, brewery products and artificial abrasives are 
classified in other groups. By extending the scope of the chemical industry to in- 
clude these other factories, which primarily use chemical processes, approximately 
70,000 workers would be employed and production would total over $425,000,000. 


Central Electric Stations.—This industry is shown under the totals by 
groups in Table 7 as a separate group in order to facilitate the presentation of 
statistics of power installed in the other groups and industries. (See also pp. 427- 
430.) 

The principal statistics of each of the manufacturing industries of Canada during 
1932 are presented in Table 7 on pp. 462 to 467. 
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7.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Group and Kind of Industry. 


Establish- 
ments. 
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4,741,255, 610 


3,867,195 
125,639, 707 
117,454, 168 


1, 632,955,979 
2,144,008, 857 


190,545, 652 

63,294,823 
100, 609, 788 
362,879,441 


4,741, 255, 610 


516,356, 149 
193,015, 462 
321,593, 062 
054,639, 232 
608,619,518 
272,045,441 
312,569,679 
160,929,954 
65,600, 126 


1,335, 886, 987 


516,356, 149 
45, 402, 886 
48,961,175 
57,398,055 
14,191,519 
51,942,784 
58, 283, 212 

4,161,700 
3, 738,325 
7,586,096 
40,586,892 
537,321 
2,821,849 
1,911,494 
7,836,724 
875, 609 
65,794, 903 
6,720,515 
37,654,457 
42,351,650 
9,525, 942 
8,073,041 


193,015, 462 
90,260 

876, 830 
1,275,775 
22,024,801 
50,924,744 
6,469,831 
17,043,212 


21,609,503 
846,099 
53,227,929 
1,439,214 
83,619 
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74,364 
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36,312 
3,428 
1,657 
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4,678 
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11,489 
8,047 
7,130 
18,861 
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No. 
20,706 


45 
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5,245 
11,916 
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164, 695, 605 
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3,192,658 
3,121,529 

47,485, 708 
87,094,114 
7,307, 266 
2,804,034 
4,018,763 
9,452,734 


164, 695, 605 
24,119,999 
13,930,835 
18,955,951 
38,172,143 
24,646, 237 
12, 180,170 

6,869,821 
10, 232,416 
4,238,224 
11,349, 809 


24,119,999 
4,087,777 
2,675,161 
2,351,113 
1,494,282 
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13, 930,835 
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95,704 
92,126 
2,408,397 
4,169,301 
382,181 
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185,043 
926,914 
202, 840 
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Materials and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1932. 


Employees on Wages. 


No. 
301,308 


619 
8,634 
8, 104 

93,245 
144,675 
14,648 
3,263 
7,403 
20,717 
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Fuel Used. 
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64 122576: 1,550 
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2,651 6,558, 122 63,330 
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621 744, 686 362 

36 262,101 823 
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41 255,035 530 
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11,984,894 
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3,321,569 
63,177,656 
1,949,651 
1,988,150 
4,157,293 
15, 600, 602 
66,246 
2,162,862 
560,734 
2,584,244 
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11,906,696 
1,588, 114 
25,716,922 
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6,752,694 
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7.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Z Group and Kind of Industry. 


Establish- 
» ments. 


Capital 


Employed. 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. 


Female. 
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3.—Textiles and Textile Products.......... 
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18} Gloves and mittens, fabric................ 
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20| Hosiery and knitted goods................ 
21| Linen goods and other flax products....... 
22| Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.S8............006- 
23| Oiled and waterproof clothing... .......... 
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4.—Wood and Paper Products............. 

1} Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies..... 
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3|5* Boat burlding eaten eee are tne 
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%| Carriage and wagon materials............. 
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10/7 “Cooperage-: aa eh ee ee ee 
11) Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping. 
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15} Lasts, trees and other shoe findings........ 
TGleMithocraphine- A sees 2 eae eee see 
17) Miscellaneous paper products.............. 
18} Miscellaneous wooden products............ 
18) Planing mills, sash and door factories...... 
20| Printing and bookbinding................. 
21 Prinving and publishing 4) ees ete ae ves 
Z| anc pPaperertmeweuee.ca eee twee es ee 
238| Roofing paper, wall board, etc............. 
SA Sa wills. -) ova ees tne eee tee Peepers 
2d SpOrsing LOOdSs want: joa ok ore eee 
20) “rade COMpOSItiONn.cc saan eee ee 


DL MANVOOGON WALL sole ete an Letts Seer j 


BS PIVVOOC STUER ING s arecaie oe. Lane em ern ees 
AI Alvothen INGUSETIOS ees ce eee Coeeien 


5.—Iron and Its Products................. 
1} Agricultural implements................... 
QP MAGCOTIODILES® a -tarncieta ie, Meera Rea ES eaten 
5) Automobilesupplies.cce... utente tees 
Bl PB TCV. CLES. SS tire cians. ass ie ee eae 
5|> Boilers) tanks'and engines: s-s en een oe 
6) Bridge and structural steel work........... 
aioe Castines and forgings). ae oo akon doe 
S| iardware andstoolss...,. 5 see ae: Sees 
9| Tron and steel products, n.e.8.............. 
LO) S Machinery*sseresn ooh. o: ee sate nace 
it) Primary iwronand steel: (2 eveawens cect wee 
12) 2 Railways rollmeastock se. cone eee 
13} Sheet metal products................. 
14) Wire and wire goods 


i ee ce cr ry 


$ 
321,593, 062 
1,647,914 
4,992,545 
1,297,062 
6,692,909 
16,434, 048 
18, 147,033 
377,053 
10, 184, 932 
3,961,935 
709, 452 
1,898 , 602 
3,375, 702 
72,504, 504 
4,688,350 
24,893,114 
39,193 
13, 880, 827 
554, 933 
5,891,615 
52,604, 950 
399, 805 
11,904,812 
643,547 
28,021,412 
21,105,744 
7,034, 820 
7,706,249 


954, 639, 232 
194,450 


173,755) 


2,098,422 
20,110,391 
9,099, 408 
38,068, 486 
317, 508 
283,358 
3,909, 852 
1,834,354 
8,888,031 
288,734 
5,240, 932 
30,910, 489 
1,218, 736 
12,076,978 
12,385,129 
5,152,082 
37,434, 946 
39,451,964 
61,156, 728 
597,550,013 
5,244,999 
80,796,425 
1,649, 186 
915,842 
954,957 
1,422,887 
10,810, 195 


608,619,518 
73,576,979 
49,641,777 
17,332,257 

2,227,071 
10,231,811 
24,872,219 
79, 225,330 
26,180,715 

5, 700,394 
57,753,031 
96,323,629 
87,289, 160 
51,671,470 
26,593,675 


Salaries. 


$ 
18,955,951 
192,011 
303 , 923 
55, 846 
319,777 
1,914,531 
3,291,876 
102,352 
294,837 
513,397 
66,306 
154,114 
182,899 
1,137, 133 
252, 802 
1,990, 006 


1,456, 182 
22,635 
759, 633 
2,759,554 
21,213 
669, 864 
65,412 
1, 128, 023 
837, 687 
270,054 
193 , 884 


38, 172, 143 
14,694 

38, 206 
146,844 
1,621,057 
553,754 
239,744 
21,033 
15,407 


5,284,914 
11,522,619 
7,240,125 


485,535 


24, 646, 237 
1,322,367 
3,949,998 
1,091,700 

19,573 
581,307 
1,667,514 
3,431,165 
1,305,470 
489,178 
3,323,702 
1,426,040 
2,878,957 
2,215,121 
944,145 
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Materials and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1932—con. 


Employees on Wages. 


Male. 


No. — 
38,623 
167 


Female. 


No. 


87473—30 


Wages. 


$ 

63,861,993 
226,752 
547,335 
93,642 
538,487 
5,355,463 
8,826, 003 
608,512 
809,813 
688, 831 
103, 688 
405,565 
413,138 
10,547,846 


10,715, 420 
35,342 
837, 794 
132,050 
4,628,842 
3,328,044 
617, 122 
1,016, 285 


74, 209,059 
29,413 

31, 161 
204,679 
2,790,991 
1,465,717 
285,116 
48,791 
85,125 
555, 724 
281,941 
2,322,575 
35,027 
635, 143 
4,754,468 
344,774 
2,180,613 
1,323,289 
581,919 
3,652,814 
8.589, 102 
11, 883, 987 
21, 108,003 
269,619 
8,985, 662 
312, 966 
256,695 
230,817 
256, 923 
697.005 


57,693, 200 
1,775,608 
7,485, 743 
2, 782,918 

215, 892 
1,055,646 
1,967,699 
8,390,078 
2,805, 499 

845, 833 
4,571,210 
4,705,017 

14,581, 185 
4,541,705 
1,969,167 


Power 
Installed. 


2,094, 010 
222 


101 
1,367 
5, 988 

16,654 
1,680 

573 

761 
1,470 
2,219 


Cost of 
Fuel Used. 


$ 
3,274, 218 
15 


, 


67,144 
7,807,857 


4,420 
102,854 


5,126,028 
151,528 
358,570 
163,312 

12,536 
62,356 
- 99,744 
663,916 
182,944 
33,354 
262,222 

1,561,281 

1,035, 248 
297,075 
211,942 


Cost of 
Materials. 


$ 
129,468,738 
62,538 
5,105,244 
279,338 
774,857 
15, 262,351 
23, 983,585 


19,349, 634 

86,354 
2,837,618 

323, 742 
7,858, 104 
6,311, 800 
1,278,677 
2,411, 436 


142,349,799 
112 

44,470 
151,415 
8,787,604 
2,526, 169 
228,145 


8,073,672 
10,967,767 
11,193,930 
48,970,967 
1,398,969 
23,405,576 
524,759 
52,639 
241,740 
371,392 

4,841,455 


102,289, 749 


6,289, 483 
14,101,765 
14,831,672 

3,591,238 


Value of Products. ° 
Gross. Net. 
$ $ 
274,411, 736| 144,942,998 
1,174, 966 612,428) 1 
6,981, 188 1,875,944] 2 
590, 933 311,595) 3 
2,109,326 1,334,469) 4 
27,289,591 12,027,240] 5 
~ 42,564,589 18,581,004] 6 
1 012,312 949,549) 7 
5,017,931 2,337,101) 8 
4,267,671 2,455,438] 9 
1,038, 824 420, 303|10 
1,979,361 956, 753|11 
3, 186,524 2,076, 141)12 
38,555,370 19,397,324|13 
2,537,348 1,917, 686)14 
17,302,779 15, 715, 19315 
26,421 8, 596/16 
17,607,656 7,953, 709/17 
360,579 184, 234|18 
9,464,267 4,941,556/19 
AS, 202,002 23,903, 118}20 
203,616 117, 262/21 
6, 202,456 3,364, 838/22 
628, 744 305, 002 }23 
19,864, 843 12,006, 739}24 
13, 127,796 6,815, 996|25 
3,470,874 2,192,197|26 
4,593,019 2,181, 583/27 
369,601,600) 227,251,810 
155,842 118,070} 1 
176,405 131,935] 2 
687,150 535, 130) 3 
17,026, 439 8,238,835] 4 
5, 688, 839 3,162,670] 5 
1,017,580 789,435] 6 
224,305 135,929] 7 
227,808 165,469] 8 
2,444,673 1,557,843] 9 
1,514,223 712, 232)10 
6,037,866 4,988, 341/11 
143,011 102, 620/12 
2,890,522 1,274, 933}13 
17,998,842 12,077, 176|14 
1,198,424 897,471)15 
8,585,289 5,447, 248116 
11,071, 662 5,471, 498]17 
2,568,808 1,543 ,324]18 
15,500, 259 7,426, 587/19 
31,270,486 20,302, 719/20 
54,812,748 43,618, 818/21 
135,648,729 86,677, 762/22 
3,677,994 2,279, 025/23 
38,506, 647 15, 101,071/24 
1,272,549 747, 790/25 
609, 539 556, 900/26 
696, 266 454,526/27 
901,173 529, 781/28 
7,047,522 2,206, 067/29 
225,832,185} 123,542,436 
5,510,078 3,602,310] 1 
43,801,389 15,522,580} 2 
12,161,456 6,190,502) 3 
762,348 622,593] 4 
4,465,089 2,937,687) 5 
7,385,013 3,275,871) 6 
29,285,144 19,459,705) 7 
10,158,383 7,496,279] 8 
3,076,860 1,753,875] 9 
22,270, 195 14,538, 962/10 
16,197,526 9,908, 043)11 
32,465, 192 18,363, 427|12 
27,886,299 13,054, 627/13 
10, 407, 218 6,815, 975)14 
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7.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Capital 


Employed. 


272,045,441 
3,906,196 
23,148,843 
82,458, 754 
7,460,760 


149, 708, 860 


312,569,679 
5,865,031 
12,640, 708 
2,682,882 
55,294,814 
4,461,574 
25,347,582 
4,207,767 
93,534,495 
14,281,044 
6, 823,949 


7,561,645 
69,475,860 
3,805, 008 
759,211 
5,828, 109 


160,929,954 
44,067,194 
2,501,171 
5,168,775 
7,016,875 
17,083, 478 
1,160,003 
4,326,599 
2,495,373 
18,379,601 
11,853,473 
23 , 978, 252 
2,032,642 
13,801,620 
5,492,507 
1,572,391 


65, 600, 126 
1,571,450 
207,181 
300,338 
3, 831, 288 
1,218,881 
651,098 
1,963,019 
4,855, 968 
160,367 
5,605, 147 
990,557 
5, 107,534 
264,040 
1,064,869 
214,491 
5,876,340 
26,230,218 
2,707,163 
608,978 
595,114 
180,844 
263,306 
752,478 
200,844 
128, 663 


3, 763 


iy Group and Kind of Industry. ele em 
No. 
6.—Non-Ferrous Metal Products.......... 452 
Ti SeAliminium productsis.2..a-weseteee cet oes 14 
2|. Brass and copper products................. 119 
3] Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 169 
4| Jewellery and silverware. < sie. cceses ee 93 
HP Leaad win andizine meas. ac enter seca 24 
6| Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products... 20 
%| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... ie 
7.—Non-Metallic Mineral Products .. 1,182 
1) PAbrasive:praducts ce cccn onteeeeee aoe 14 
2| Aerated and mineral waters.............-- 398 
3° PAsbestos:praductstcwoceen cette ek cine 13 
Al eA COMENnG eee cae oie ors Aree Wedel corks 12 
5 oreCement:productsswa eo jcc sane 118 
6] Clay products from domestic clay......... 164 
41 Clay products from imported clay......... 16 
SiteCoke and vasiproductaractkries eee 42 
Ol Glass Products.canc soe ee tek eee eta etereis.a ie 63 
LO Seluinre eee 2 ee i il onc he ee 60 
11| Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral pro- 
GUCLSSS Retr een cho eee eee anor 31 
12 eee prodtictstcrs «co. weecaeee een 31 
ES | SALE eo iote Siete rs aloe ave ee eile avai gtctete nieraea emer ale are 8 
14 Sondlime DLICK AR eres cite ete Seen 6 
15| Stone, monumental and ornamental........ 206 
8.—Chemicals and Chemical Products.... 662 
1) Acids, alkalies and salts..........0..2.000- 14 
OL BUA GN OSIV.ESr ae eine ei ocelooa: cietetonernoretela oo wieresth 14 
3|@ Coal-tar-distillation: 4... .. .eeeeaerce eee 10 
4| Explosives, ammunition and fireworks..... 8 
Hie elertilizers) eee cnr eens Beco oanyon 19 
6) @Blavouringiextractsstia.. ccm eet ccs se 23 
4 | Ss Gases: COMPLESSEO ro loc etcco ae eee 31 
8} Inks, printing and writing................. 24 
§| Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 151 
10} Miscellaneous chemical products........... 92 
Ji] Paints, pigments and varnishes............ 71 
12 Polishes ANC GTESGINGS :s..1naeee eee eek 44 
13} Soaps and washing compounds............. 85 
14| > Loilet ‘preparations 2.27.60. sae eee. ooo 71 
15) Wood: distillatione: 00.2... meen ee alee 5 
9.—Miscellaneous Industries............... 479 
Me Aadrerakt coe og ere eae teat ek mete ee eters atccok 7 
-2| Artificial flowers and feathers............. 8 
3} Automobile accessories, fabric............. 0) 
4| Brooms, brushes and mops................ 82 
Ble Buttons: siete sete ween on eer iereeiasiee 14 
Gl Candlesia souk te Rae ieee 0 ee ere eee 12 
7] Fountain pens and pencils.................. 10 
Si ice artilicial eee een ane eee wae wee 43 
9| Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ 4 
10} Mattresses and springs...... LES DA ESE 63 
AD SeMOCION PICEULES Aoes. cs ercloscatstertie seetsiece: ono enet: 9 
12) WeVGusicaliinstruments>7.. 2. cee .caecitek eet 20 
18} Novelties, advertising and other.......... 14 
14] Refrigerators, other than electric and gas.. 8 
15} Regalia and society emblems.............. 11 
16| Scientific and professional equipment...... 26 
17/> Shipbuildingvand repairs... !s sneer eros 37 
18] @sSionsclectrich aes, otc. «cote ame 13 
19| Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal..... 31 
20| Statuary, art goods and church supplies.... 30 
21| Store display accessories...............00- 3 
BOE NOV Say cae creer eee ee ete tea crtecibieads 12 
23|=> Lypewnriter SuUppliOs-s.c oeacenrc cae ene 5 
DA le mbre Lass pee ee ree eros ota ee cereo chan eea 5 
25 Alt OLNEr INGUSERIOS wiciysccee ee ee ree lace 3 
—Central Electric Stations.............. 


1,033] 1,335,886, 987 


55225 


Employees on Salaries. 


Salaries. 


$ 


12,180,170 
245,785 
1,604, 998 
7,489,526 
779,074 
244,145 
125,932 
1,690,710 


6,869,821 
261,190 
939, 793 
129,423 
213,891 
233 , 899 
565,675 
213,129 

1,480,752 
604,815 
106, 150 
225,549 

1,315,815 
133,449 

23,000 
423,291 


10,232,416 


94,171 


11,349,809 
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Materials and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1932—con. 


Employees on Wages. 


Power 
Installed. 


Cost of 
Fuel Used. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Value of Products. 


ee Ee i 
_——— | | 


Male. |Female.| Wages. 
No No. $ 
17,225) 3,134) 20,574,933 

430 65 432,615 
2,498 168 2,275,840 
8,006 2,367 8,772,842 
1,305 413 1,543,318 

319 96 377,335 

63 25 84,723 
4,604 ~ 7,088,260 
16,029 479| 17,609,856 

249 1 257,823 
1,624 65 1,742,306 

197 16 51,530 
1ad3 - 1,130, 881 

532 8 450,472 
1, 436 = 1,010,911 

541 85 494,140 
2,703 6 3,416,994 
2,066 227| 2,865,072 

607 = 468, 922 

390 21 305, 895 
3,595 4 4,664, 866 

246 37 321,600 

64 - 51,521 

706 6 776, 923 
7,656} 2,492) | 9,775,692 
1,329 5 1,464, 741 

175 10 159,390 

146 - 159, 505 

786 235 883 , 620 

561 - 781,669 

70 81 121,496 

204 6 240, 333 

208 18 282,799 

820 977 1,555,220 

738 353 893, 729 
1,364 163} 1,533,948 

105 56 158,427 

902 211 1,100,041 

160 877 368, 892 

88 - 71,882 
7,106] 1,703) 7,584,217 
78 10 88,18 
7 63 31,497 
43 21 48,969 
827 219 705,411 
217 183 261,726 
44 21 53,634 
158 166 232,534 
280 5 343, 994 
26 29 36, 187 
1,025 201 1,004,379 
7 - 10,476 
699 188 619,368 
39 82 63,978 
147 2 106,570 
14 25 31,454 

397] — 203 614,422 
2hOOT 4) 2,426,232 

229 9 PAB ORR: 

158 157,245 

148 146 211,019 

34 26,756 
107 61 101,005 
51 2 87,514 
20 29 33, 638 
14 4 14, 687 
8,759 -]| 11,911,357 


87473—803 


334,675 


209,484 
6, 183 
3102 
2,066 

75,996 
3°349 
23, 406 
11551 
26,643 
8,384 
6,465 


9,409 
31,674 
881 
823 
9,552 


105,671 
52,923 
1,430 
341 
5,349 
15,631 
190 


6,528,533 


26,549 


8,306, 496 
18, 685 
77,484 
40,879 

1,110,234 
26,146 

473,020 
120,742 
2,077,317 
623,612 
483 , 720 


49,251 
3,010,841 
170,023 
9,422 
15,120 


1,263,465 
"358,022 
43,737 
86,321 
110,765 
11,161 
6,127 
21,054 
11,155 
73,056 


63,664] - 


152,845 
8,906 
239,273 
14,456 
62,923 


299, 162 


1,833,515 


67,934, 940 
1,375,902 
3,949,157 

20,414,844 
2,432,728 
1,935,507 

106,855 

37,719,947 


74,358,159 
449,624 
2,760,548 
559,673 


697,483 


406,441 
12,241,698 
3,155,579 


872,048 
52,237,387 


49, 106 
928,572 


35,276,531 
2.283, 076 
457,146 
1,382,425 
2,332,215 
2,616, 333 
735, 684 
380, 795 
737 , 023 
5,595,117 
3,104, 208 
6,295, 860 
681,274 
6,478, 638 
1,876,280 
320,457 


11,984,894 
128, 304 


152,111,317 
2,703,212 
9,594,115 

53,264,918 
6,118,871 
3,498,049 

490,076 
76,442,076 


147, 765, 618 
1,489,555 
11,067,886 
1,067,801 
6,930,721 
1,771,297 
3,650,218 
1,590,411 
29,812,650 
8,469, 895 
2,394,537 


2,759,709 
71,697,757 
1,947,551 
153,716 
2,961,914 


95,279,376 
11,357,649 
1,087,215 

2/114, 650 

7,184,574 

4,006, 187 

1,282,175 

2,504,550 

2, 153, 632 

17,573,979 
7,996, 818 

14,912,383 
1,812, 603 

14,739, 158 
5,946, 409 

607,394 


33, 242,610 
442,373 
117,671 
185,672 

2,950,076 
991,754 
395, 697 

1,478,576 

1,619,095 
136, 146 

4,585,215 

1,256, 493 

2,561,125 
369,710 
460,443 
110, 130 

5,371,239 

6,422,588 

1,105, 153 
451,646 
779,548 

63,303 
515,697 
598,473 
203,634 
71,153 


128, 420, 233 


84,176,377 
1,327,310 
5, 644, 958 

32,850,074 
3,686, 143 
1,562, 542 

383,221 

38, 722, 129 


73,407,459 
1,039,931 
8,307,338 

508, 128 
6,930, 721 
1,073,814 
3,650,218 
1,183,970 

17,570,952 
5,314,316 
2,394, 537/10 


1,887, 661/11 
19, 460,370/12 
1,947,551/13 

104, 610)14 
2,033 ,342)15 


60, 002, 845 
9,074,573 
630,069 
732,225 
4,852,359 
1,389,854 
546,491 
2,123,755 
1,416,609 
11,978,862 
4,892, 610/10 
8,616,523)/11 
1, 131,329)12 
8, 260, 520/13 
4,070, 129)14 
286, 937/15 


21,257, 716 
314,069 
77,467 


2 S> CU Co Oo 


SD 92 SB St bm Go OO = 


S O82 GSU hm Ge OS 


NI 
— 
So 
cs 
bo 
or 
SO 92S Ot > OS 


1,419, 927)12 
207, 032/13 
254,635) 14 

78, 110)15 


3,547,622)16 | 


4,438, 816/17 
929, 519)18 
388, 992/19 
475, 603) 20 

49,972)21 
329, 207/22 
378,378) 23 

88, 765) 24 

42,922) 25 


128, 420, 233 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products. 


Production of Maaufactured Goods According to the Purpose Classi- 
fication.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component material 
of the products, used for the industrial census in detailed presentation, a separate 
and distinct classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, was applied 
for the first time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented in Tabie 8 for the 
years 1922, 1924, 1927, 1929, 1930 and 1931 in Ghoti form, and for 1932 in more 
detail. 

During the period covered by this table, the gross production of the food 
industries dropped from 27-1 p.c. of the total for all industries in 1922 to 23-2 p.c. in 
1932, while the ‘‘drink and tobacco” group during the same period rose from 4:0 p.e. 
to 5:0 p.c. On the other hand, the percentage of the ‘‘clothing”’ group remained 
about the same, being 9-5 p.c. in 1922 and 10-0 p.c. in 1932. The “industrial 
equipment” and “books and stationery” groups advanced respectively from 17-0 
p.c. and 4-0 p.c. in 1922 to 20-1 p.c. and 5:3 p.c. The following groups, however, 
declined in importance: the ‘producers’ materials” group dropped from 26-8 p.c. 
to 25-8 p.c.; “vehicles and vessels” from 6-5 p.c. to 6-0 p.c.; “house furnishings”’ 
from 2-6 p.c. to 2-0 p.c.; and “personal utilities’ from 2-3 p.c. to 1-7 p.c. 

In analysing the relative standing of the two groups which are perhaps of the 
greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the “food” industries in 
1932 was 23-2 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufactures, as compared with an 
output of only 10-0 p.c. for the “clothing” industries. Aside from the fact that. a 
much larger proportion of its products is exported, the greater production of the 
“food” group was in part due to the higher cost of raw materials, the value added 
by manufacture being 16-2 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case of the ‘“‘food”’ 
group and 9-4 p.c. for the “clothing” group. The “clothing” industries also gave 
employment to 11,021 more persons than the ‘‘food” industries, but paid out 
$2,276,685 less in salaries and wages. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for Representative 
Years 1922-32, and in Detail for 1932. 


Estab- : Net Gross 
; : ; Em- Salaries Cost of 
Purpose Heading. ee Capital. ployees.| and Wages. | Materials Besa) nese 
ie No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Totals........ Wee os 22, 541/3,244,302,410| 474,430) 510, 431,312) 1,283,774,723]1,198,434,407/2,482,209, 1380 
RLahs ne poem at 8,256] 343,867,678] 66,815] 67,738,707) 490,731,438) 183,062,593] 673,794,031 
Drink and tobacco.. 496} 104,047,461] 13,402] 13,777,986) 383,027,203) 66,502,616} 99,529,819 
Clothing... s.cchansoe 1,279) 175,076,687| 70,931] 65,595,519! 118,749,053) 117,804,140] 236,553, 193 
Personal utilities..... 936] 56,060,262} 16,904] 17,080,049} 21,879,031) 35,379,445] 57,258,476 
House furnishings..... 600)' 75,168,053] 18,032] 19,861,883] 24,956,960] 38,004,090] 62,961,050 


Books and stationery} 1,557} 82,240,691} 28,103] 36,920,804) 27,190,071] 71,928,898} 99,118,969 
Vehicles and vessels.. 1,154} 191,257,804} 30,067) 37,237,412) 87,840,814) 72,783,265) 160,624,079 
Producers’ materials. 5,588) 1,086,692,015) 143,354) 147,581,011) 316,400,400} 349,840,871) 666, 241,271 
Industrial equipment.}| 2, 645/1,124,931,330] 85,953} 103,576,553} 160,035,399] 261,176,425] 421,211,824 


Miscellaneots......... 30} 4,960,434 869} 1,061,388} 2,964,354) 1,952,064) 4,916,418 
1924. 

BOCAIS cscioneus denne as 22,178/3,538,813,460| 508,503) 559,884, 045) 1,438,409,681)| 1,256,643,901 |2,695,053,582 
EG O0h ira gas es coat icgs 8,036 364,420,646) 74,721) 73,119,482) 515,708,299] 187,005,602] 702,713,901 
Drink and tobacco... 518 124" 000,298} 14,702) 15,748,590] 39,159,283) 72,718,494) 111,877,777 
CHOLINE ince steers 1,956 197,041, 969 81,729] 75,380,919) 180,130,048] 130,818,958} 260, 944, 006 
Personal utilities..... 341} 48,367,616} 9,547) 11,057,386) 20,304,177) 21,511,207) 41,815,384 
House furnishings..... 587) _ 64,787,015) 15,820) 17,142,226) 22,448,984) 32,495,853) 54,944, 837 
Books and stationery] 1,690} 100,017,954} 29,486) 40,212,100} 32,360,935} 74,911,094] 107,272,029 
Vehicles and vessels.. 980) 205,551,891) 34,149) 44,977,607) 117,515,075} 77,888,209] 195,403, 284 


Producers’ materials. 5, 716}1,251,962,266} 163,523] 176,646,967) 384,533,201] 383,226,055] 767,759,256 
Industrial equipment.} 2, 204/1,149,628,422} 80,406} 100,883,940} 160,470,513] 264,765,817] 425,236,330 
Miscellaneous......... 150{ 33,085,383] 4,420) 4,714,8281 15,779,166] 11,307.6121 27,086,778 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for Representative 
Years 1922-32, and in Detail for 1932—continued. 


Purpose Heading. 


OG SRE eee RE Re 
Drink and tobacco... 
Clothing seers 3.28: 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


Drink and tobacco... 
Clothing sae5 aes Once 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


Clothing fen... 


House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels... 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


Drink and tobacco... 


Clothine ts 9 sf oes. 


Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


ee ed 


Chote vac stan teres 


House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


Salaries 


.| and Wages. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 


Products. ° 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


ir SO EE 


Estab- 

lish- Capital. 
ments. 

No. $ 


22,936) 4,337,681,558 
8,306} 418,151,619 
570} 160,100,581 
1,988] 227,438, 240 
391} 54,029,497 
553] 63,578, 269 
1,795} 120,028, 624 
872] 279,080,400 
5, 762)1,521,762,956 
2,533] 1,460,936,792 
166] 32,524,580 


235597 /5,083,014,754 
8,351] 463,984,558 
201,365, 785 
250, 215, 736 
56, 155, 234 
76,185,921 
144, 222,275 
81) 310,942,038 
*6,210}1,772,309,696 
2,600] 1,774,844 ,446 
105} 32,789,065 


24,020) 5,203,316,760 
8,304} 464,697,907 
§20| 204,039,846 
2,017) 231,366, 990 
373] 50,613,454 
592| 74,357,090 
1,943] 148,509, 793 
766| 306,354,979 
6, 607/1,857,834,835 
2, 690}1,835,718,531 
108} 29,828,335 


24, 501/4,961,312,408 
8,531] 444,209, 802 
671} 191,806,615 
2,106} 213,300, 836 
376) 44,211,577 
612] 68,433,256 
2,011} 143,486,210 
691] 265, 252,000 
6, 662)1,675,244,323 
2,721/1,890,108,952 
120} 25,258, 837 


24,544|4,741,255,610 
8,481| 410,855, 008 
683| 181,932, 180 
2,146| 172,486,014 
403| 38,870,494 
645} 71,415,662 
2,075| 135,048,427 
657| 241, 122,892 
6,571|1,522,863,371 
2) 759|1,943,356,492 
1241 ’ 23,305,070 


618, 9338 
88,967 
16, 276 
97,918 
10,754 
17,438 
33, 732 
49, 885 

200,335 
99,200 

4,428 


694, 434 
94,707 
18,976 

106, 641 
11,148 
20, 857 
38, 141 
61,835 

222,104 

116,086 


3,939} - 


644, 439 
86,279 
18,365 
94,086 

9,445 
19, 328 
38,222 
62,871 

203,750 

108,510 

3,583 


557, 426 
76, 257 
18,487 
89,388 

8,959 
17,294 
37,309 
49,853 

161,741 
94,799 

3,339 


495,398 
72,547 
18, 234 
83,568 

8,361 
16,271 
34,656 
39,613 

139.762 
79,088 

3,298 


693, 932, 228|1,758,789,334 | 1,635,923,936|3,394, 713,279 


81, 722,970 
18,312, 164 
91,236, 118 
12,758,956 
19, 151, 982 
46,913,071 
70, 622,546 
219,116,312 
129, 147,304 
4,950,805 


586, 128, 295 
52,850, 437 
161, 946, 983 
26,061,404 
26,474, 235 
38, 755, 189 
174, 846, 848 
450,761,472 
224, 833,327 
16,131, 144 


216,875,935 
106,706,731 
166, 769,340 
27,133,729 
36,313,804 
90,338, 506 
124,565,024 
519, 850, 940 
333,530,379 
13, 839, 548 


803, 004, 230 
159,557, 168 
328, 716,323 
53, 195, 133 
62,788,039 
129,093, 695 
299,411,872 
970,612,412 
558, 363, 706 
29,970, 692 


813, 049, 842|2,032,020,975 | 1,997,350,365 |4,029,371 ,340 


87,960, 036 
21,670,376 
100, 863, 405 
13,595,331 
23,248,775 
56,003, 183 
91, 239, 185 
257, 233,327 
156, 651, 963 

4,584,261 


597,396, 238 
65,440,053 
176, 1380, 224 
29,389, 246 
34, 293,465 
45,384,362 
243, 258, 350 
523,139,599 
304,581,449 
13,007,989 


240,590, 146 
143,528,945 
186, 881, 746 
31,802,504 
43,517,866 
110, 563,598 
164, 689, 298 


837, 986, 384 
208, 968, 998 
363,011,970 
61,191,750 
77,811,331 
155, 947,960 
407, 947, 648 


628, 251, 154]1,151,390,753 
433,129,753] 737,711,202 


14,395,355 


27,403,344 


736, 092, 766|1,666,983,502/1,761,986,726|3,428,970,628 


82,930,475 
20, 635, 959 
87,308, 105 
11, 423, 383 
20,679,759 
56,396,315 
84, 736,739 
222,057,875 
145, 855, 520 
4,068, 636 


507,246, 850 
53,721,019 
147,363,887 
23, 820,489 
27,037, 565 
43,997,854 
167,308, 926 
429,118,305 
256,513,915 
10, 855, 092 


238,607,556) 745 


132,973,381 
151,514, 613 
26,595, 608 
38, 780, 585 
106,053, 275 
144,000,318 
518,717,241 
392,365,334 
12,378, 815 


, 854, 406 
186, 694, 400 
298, 878,500 
50,416, 097 
65,818, 150 
150,051,129 
311,309,214 
947,835,546 
648,879,249 
23, 233, 907 


624, 545, 561/1,223,880,011/1,474,581,851/2,698,461,862 


78,011,998 
20,456,318 
79,522,249 
10,517,796 
17, 708 , 228 
53,977,715 
60,408,577 
176,921,090 
123, 101, 966 

3,919, 624 


505, 883,323 
69,844,644 
18,970,314 
67,567,959 

8,879,492 
14,590,790 
46,953,473 
43,360,068 

135,522, 235 
96,543,676 

3,650,672 


372, 123, 103 
45,094,251 
125, 931,923 
18,930,769 
22,048,506 
38,349,342 
95,290, 128 
317,204,989 
180,565, 705 
8,341,295 


210, 648,019 
108, 284,813 
133, 608, 066 
24,781,021 
30,003,405 
95,221,619 
102, 846, 436 
414,994,526 
341,105,614 
13, 088,332 


582,771, 122 
153,379, 064 
259,539, 989 
43,711,790 
52,051,911 
133,570,961 
198, 136, 564 
732,199,515 
521,671,319 
21,429, 627 


955, 963, 683) 1,170,225,872|2,126,194,555 


303, 192,616 
43,409, 438 
100,328,484 
14,825,620 
16,874,943 
32,046, 536 
57,818,046 
238,645,276 
141,455,794 

7,371,930 


189,356,991 
66,241,201 
110, 104,439 
21,070,487 
25,238,823 
80,517,459 
70,254,000 
310,264,420 
285,870,541 
11,307,511 


492,549, 607 
109, 650, 639 
210, 432,923 
35,896,107 
42,113,766 
112,563,995 
128,072,046 
548, 909,696 
427,326,335 

18,679,441 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for Representative 
Years 1922-32, and in Detail for 1932—concluded. 


Purpose Heading. 


1932—DetaIL. 
Foods. 2930 coos oak 


IMpats rN te ae ers 
Milk products........ 
Oils and fats......... 
Sugar industries...... 
InfusiOnsiae oo oer on: 
Miscellaneous......... 


Drink and Tobacco... 
Beverages, alcoholic.. 
Beverages, non- 

alconoliczassaesnee 
NODSCCOn at oem tele 


Clothing?.200 2i5-.se5- 
Boots and shoes...... 
Mur COOdStee teeters 
Garments and person- 

al furnishings....... 
Gloves and mittens. . 
Hats and caps........ 
Knitted goods........ 
Waterproois: ss2.c.26¢ 
Miscellaneous textiles, 

MLO cSt etc ne epieieonions 


Personal Utilities...... 
Jewellery and time- 
DIECES <n oeieeaiees 
Recreational supplies. 
Personal utilities..... 


House Furnishings... 
Beoks and Stationery 
Vehicles and Vessels. . 


Producers’ Materials. . 
Farm materials...... 
Manufacturers’ 

IMNAverialsee ess sk 
Building materials.... 
General materials.... 


IndustrialEquipment 
Farming equipment. . 
Manufacturing equip- 

THON Goa ticcctes ont ecten 
Trading equipment... 
Service equipment.... 
Light, heat and power 

equipments... 3. 
General equipment... 


Miscellaneous......... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Em- 


Salaries 


ployees.} and Wages. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


645 


2,075 


410,855, 008 
167,970,121 
17,043,212 
40,586, 892 
54,074,028 
57,394,575 
90,260 
37,654,457 
14,191,519 
21,849,944 


181,932,180 
109,340, 839 


20,713,749 
51,877,592 


172,486,014 
22,024,801 
10,819,357 
52,800, 896 

2,600, 603 

6,098, 746 

52,604,950 
643,547 


24,893,114 
38,870,494 
7,621,127 


7,020,026 
24,229,341 


71, 415, 662 


135, 048, 427 


657) 241,122,892 


6,571) 1,522,863,371 


19 


17,083,478 


1,093}1,184,426,391 
4,871] 245,399,444 
588} 75,954,058 


2, 759) 1,943,356,492 


54 


73,771,429 


190} 58,971,767 


109 
253 


9,369,471 
29,751,464 


1,328] 1,592,464,737 
825) 179,027,624 


124 


23,305,070 


11,170 


8,361 
2,242 


1,774 
4,345 


16,271 
34, 656 
39,618 
139, 762 

748 
90,627 


35,084 
13,303 


79,088 
2,799 
7,721 
1,250 
5,084 

38,967 

23,267 


3,298 


69,844, 644 
32,332,242 
2,344, 164 
4,056, 746 
10,704,475 
12,188,314 
14,373 
3,147,753 
2,486, 106 
2,570,471 


18,970,314 
7,689,469 


3,237,502 
8,043,343 


67,567,959 
11,156,856 
3,471, 408 


26,270, 580 
968,510 
3,007,728 
13,474,974 
197,462 


9,020,441] 


8,879,492 
2,385,396 


1,559,537 
4,934,559 


14,590,790 
46,953,473 
43,360, 068 

135,522,235 

1,097,812 
93,812, 711 


28,308,319 
12,303,393 


96,543, 676 
3,142,082 
8,335,430 
1,567,615 
6, 267,053 

52,201, 856 

25,029,640 


3,650, 672 


303,192, 616 
108, 299,028 
10,263,631 
15, 600, 602 
66,837,919 
55,659,510 
14,516 
25,716, 922 
13,066, 931 
7,733,557 


43, 409, 438 
13,532,051 


4,337,432 
25,539,955 


100,328,484 
15, 753,021 
6,717,461 
50,774,879 
1,259, 246 
4,562,915 
19,349, 634 
323,742 


1,587,586 


14,825, 620 
2,481,165 


1,852,447 
10, 492, 008 


16,874,943 
32,046,536 
57,818, 046 
238, 645, 276 

2,616,333 
166, 759,344 


48,852,621 
20,416,978 


141,455, 794 
1,945,540 
8,032, 186 

713,824 
9,022,918 
86,595,059 
35, 146, 267 


7,371,930 


189,356,991 
81,558,219 
6,420,494 
14,433,935 
26,367,241 
30,446,292 
38, 746 
15,305, 667 
5,947,420 
8,838,977 


66,241, 201 
36,029,410 


9,689,520 
20,522,271 


110,104, 439 
16,489,395 
5,458, 888 
41,966,940 
1,246,880 
5,019,023 
23,903,118 
305 , 002 


15,715,193 


21,070,487 
3,773,852 


2,496,924 
14,799,711 


25,238, $23 
80,517,459 
70,254, 000 
310,264, 420 
1,389,854 
234,131,141 


51,686,590 
23,056, 835 


285,870,541 
3,720,380 
15, 436, 433 
3,493,556 
18, 403,014 
201,455,372 
43,361, 786 


11,307,511 


492,549, 607 
189,857, 247 
16,684,125 
30,034,537 
93,205, 160 
86, 105, 802 
53,262 
41,022,589 
19,014,351 
16,572,534 


109, 650, 639 
49,561,461 


14,026,952 
46,062,226 


210, 432,923 
32,242,416 
12,176,349 
92,741,819 

2,506, 126 
9,581,938 
43,252,752 

628,744 


17,302,779 


35,896,107 
6,255,017 


4,349,371 
25,291,719 


42,113, 766 
112,563,995 
128,072,046 
548, 909, 696 

4,006, 187 
400, 890, 485 


100,539,211 
43,473,813 


427,326,335 
5,665,920 
23,468,619 
4,207,380 
27,425,932 
288,050,431 
78, 508,053 


18,679,441 
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Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials. 


Classification of Manufacturing Production According to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon.—The principal statistics of the manufactures of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of “‘origin’”’, are presented in Table 9 for the years 
1924, 1927, 1929, 1930, 1981 and 1932. By this means Canadian manufacturing 
production may be analysed from a new angle, one by means of which interesting 
comparisons may be made with the external trade classification according to origin. 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than their actual 
source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending 
upon materials which cannot be grown in Canada such as tea, coffee, spices, cane 
sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc., but it should be understood that industries 
included in the Canadian origin classes may be using large quantities of imported 
corn, fruit, tobacco, hides, wool, etc. : 


While the period reviewed in the following table only covers the short space of 
the 9 years from 1924 to 1932, interesting changes have taken place in the relative 
importance of the industries based on materials from the different origins. Since 
the purpose of such a comparison is to discover the relative importance of the 
manufacturing work done upon materials from the different origins, the figures of 
net value of products or the value added to the raw materials by the manufacturing 
processes will give a more accurate measure of the importance of the industrial 
groups than the figures of gross value of products. 


The values added in the manufacture of materials of farm origin represented 
30-8 p.c. of the total value added by manufacture in all industries. This group 
remained stationary, having advanced but 0-1 p.c. since 1924. The second largest 
group from the point of view of value added is that of mineral origin which accounted 
for 28-7 p.c. of the total value in 1932. This group, however, rose in importance, 
having increased 0-9 p.c. since 1924. The values added by the industries of the 
forest group which are third in importance declined from 23:8 p.c. of the total in 1924 
to 18-9 p.c. in 1932. This was the greatest decline of any group. On the other 
hand, central electric stations bettered their position, the percentages of the totals 
being 7-6 in 1924 and 11-0 in 1932. The increase during the period under review 
in the relative importance of the industries of the mineral group was probably due 
to a number of influences. The expansion of the motor vehicle industry, the rapid 
growth in the use of electrical equipment, increasing activity in construction which 
absorbed large quantities of steel, cement and various other manufactured mineral 
products, and the development of metallurgical plants in Canada were some factors 
in the growing importance of the mineral group of industries. Another factor in 
this trend has been the growing appreciation and development of the wealth of the 
mineral resources of Canada. Not only have the various mining activities made 
the raw materials for mineral industries more readily available, but those activities 
have also required large quantities of machinery, electrical apparatus and other 
finished products of mineral origin. 
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In the year 1932, the industries of the farm group exceeded those of any other 
group in the net value of products with 30°8 p.c. of the total, as compared with 
28-7 p.c. for the mineral and 18-9 p.c. for the forest origin groups. ‘These three prin- 
cipal groups stood in the same order of importance with regard to employees engaged, 
but as regards salaries and wages paid, the mineral group came first, followed by 
the farm and forest products groups respectively. In the matter of capital invested 
the mineral group also led with 28-5 p.c. of the total, followed by central electric 
stations with 28-2 p.c., the forest group with 19-9 p.c., and the farm group with 
18-3 p.c. 


§,—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Ac- 
cording to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representative 


Years 1924-32. 


Kstab- Wms Salaries Cost Net Gross 

Origin. lish- Capital. lowes and of Value of Value of 

ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1924. 
Totals, 2 Scmeae. ee 225 178)|3,538,813,460| 508,503) 559,884, 045/ 1,438,409, 681 |1,256,643,901/2,695,053,582 
Farm origin— 

(a) From field crops.| 4,595] 525,717,571] 89,486] 87,789,237] 433,443,376) 258,069,883) 691,513,259 
Canadian origin.. 4,311) 299,158,049] 51,462) 53,793,131! 270,753,367! 169,716,464) 440,469,831 
Foreign origin... 284] 226,559,522} 37,974) 33,996,106] 162,690,009} 88,353,419] 251,043,428 

(b) From animal hus- 

bandryeneaeer 4,086) 253,858,982] 64,671) 66,696,501] 285,502,644) 127,504,777| 413,007, 421 
Canadian origin.. 4,068) 247,073,900) 63,052) 65,424,526) 282,604,516) 125,161,890) 407,766,406 
Foreign origin.... 18} 6,785,082} 1,619} 1,271,975} 2,898,128] 2,842,887) 5,241,015 

Totals, Farm Origin..| 8,681] 779,576,553] 154,107] 154,485,738] 718,946,020] 385,574, 660|1,104,520,680 
Canadian origin..| 8,379] 546,231,949] 114,514] 119,217,657) 553,357,883) 294,878,354] 848, 236, 237 
Foreign origin.. 302] 233,344,604) 39,593) 35,268,081] 165,588,137] 90,696,306] 256, 284, 443 

Wild life origin......... 226) 10,837,249} 2,944) 3,194,213) 7,506,169) 5,880,097) 138,386,266 

Marine origin.........-- 836] 20,304,785) 11,157 3,344,348] 16,089,332} 10,548,630} 26,637,962 

HorestOnciniee oak 6,873] 876,149,932) 126,907} 147,719,245) 245,183,429} 299,099,168) 544,282,597 

Mineral origin.......... 2,806]1,010,517,944| 136,837] 171,068,497] 349,800,585] 350,201,512} 700,002,097 

Mixed origingeidaie. ni: 1,805] 212,861,904] 63,723] 62,125,420} 100,884,146] 110,170,066; 211,054,212 

Central electric stations 951] 628,565,093] 12,828] 17,946,584 ~ 95,169,768) 95,169,768 

1927. 

TOGRIS Seems te ene 225 9986)/4,337,631,558) 618,933! 693,932, 228/1,758,789,334|1,635,923,936/3,394, 713,270 

Farm origin— 

(a) From field crops.| 4,977] 613,855,706] 104,850] 103,990,849] 495,122,606] 332,027,953] 827,150,559 
Canadian origin. . 4,683} 358,813,700} 58,484) 58,483,142) 312,675,963) 215,539,287) 528,215,250 
Foreign origin.... 294] 255,042,006] 46,366] 45,507,707] 182,446,643] 116,488,666] 298,935,309 

(b) From animal hus- 

Dandy, sete 4,007| 283,449,879} 70,131] 73,587,671) 836,059,831] 151,765,691) 487,825,522 
Canadian origin. . 8,993] 261,122,061) 67,241) 71,247,700} 332,048,200) 146,211,405] 478,254,605 
Foreign origin.... 14] 22,327,818] 2,890} 2,339,971] 4,016,631] 5,554,286] 9,570,917 

Totals, Farm Origin..| 8,984] 897,305,585) 174,981] 177,578,520] 831,182,437] 483, 793, 644/1,314,976,081 
Canadian origin.. 8,676} 619,935,761] 125,725] 129,730,842] 644,719,163] 361,750, 692/1,006,469,855 
Foreign origin... 308} 277,369,824) 49,256] 47,847,678) 186,463,274) 122,042,952) 308,506, 226 

Wild life origin,,,...... 244} 14,489,527) 3,880} 4,588,689] 13,462,752} 9,413,528] 22,876,280 

Marine Onigimsna. asad 773) 24,454,482) 16,697 5,373,951} 18,364,846} 12,719,763} 31,084,609 

Horestioricina..c.6 ae 6, 770}1,020,144,236] 149,738) 166,921,448] 270, 764,265) 355,741,746] 626,506,011 

Mineral origin......... sf. 8, 232)1,268,521,442) 180,365} 239,692,970] 497,368,048] 528,034, 653/1,025,402,701 

Mixedioriginve:.cscpaees 1,836] 245,891,001) 78,564) 76,830,335] 127,646,986) 142,187,305] 269,834, 291 

Central electric stations 1,097| 866,825,285] 14,708] 22,946,315 - 104,033, 297] .104, 033, 297 
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§.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representative Years 


1924=32—continued. 
th Estab- ; ee Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Origin. lish- Capital. ployees an of Value of Value of 
ments. y Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1929. 
Naar Se eee 255597|5,083,014,754) 694,434) 813,049, 842|2,032,020,975/1,997,350,365|4,029,371,340 

‘arm origin— 

(a) From field crops. 5,191] 697,206,163] 114,236] 115,201,292] 496,842,580] 392,232,666] 889,075,246 
Canadian origin... 4,893) 436,282,846) 67,234) 67,235,530) 326,292,523) 272,019,338] 598,311, 861 
Foreign origin.... 298} 260.923,317| 47,002] 47,965,762] 170,550,057} 120,213,328] 290,763,385 

(b) From animal hus- 

ANGRY ee es 3,873] 300,457,360} 71,818} 76,931,259] 361,854,627] 160,315,776] 522,170,403 
Canadian origin. . 8,850) 272,178,703] 67,446) 73,105,463) 355,763,503] 151,930,820] 507,694,323 
Foreign origin.... 23) 28,278,657 4,372 3,825,796 6,091, 124 8,384,956) 14,476,080 

Totals, Farm Origin..| 9,064) 997,663,523) 186,054) 192,132,551] 858,697, 207| 552,548, 442/1,411,245,649 
Canadian origin.. 8,743] 708,461,549) 134,680) 140,340,993) 682,056,026) 423,950, 158]/1,106,006,184 
Foreign origin.... 321} 289,201,974) 51,374) 51,791,558) 176,641,181] 128,598,284) 305,239,465 

Wild life origin......... 234| 14,338,686} 3,767] 4,783,323] 12,847,817] 8,013,222) 20,861,039 

Marine origin........... 730) 28,644,442) 16,367 5,411,855) 21,496,859] 13,469,401] 34,966,260 

Forest origin........... 7,353]1,148,558,242| 163,863) 191,044,307] 313,088,964) 409,180,102] 722,269,066 

Mineral origin.......... 3, 219)1,550,662,908] 218,879] 304,027,803] 678,683,203] 713,816, 665/1,392,499,868 

Mixed origin............ 1,973) 287,415.421| 89,340] 90,818,182] 147,206,925] 177,439,087] 324,646,012 

Central electric stations 1,024/1,055,731,532| 16,164] 24,831,821 - 122,883,446} 122,883,446 

1930. : 

ee So ee lea eek es 24, 020/5,203,316,760| 644,439) 736,092, 766|1,666,983,902 |1,761,986,726/3,428,970,628 

arm origin— 

(a) From field crops. 5,227) 677,792,694! 105,592) 102,726,935) 405,562,922) 346,124,426] 751,687,348 
Canadian origin.. 4,935] 442,807,092) 65,376) 63,794,721) 279,881,769] 250,225,715} 530,107,484 
Foreign origin.... 292| 234,985,602] 40,216) 38,932,214) 125,681,153] 95,898,711] 221,579,864 

(b) From anima! hus- 

DANGEY- 4.52 ox 8,749] 288,981,837) 67,601] 70,062,906) 297,742,312) 155,591,217) 453,333,529 
Canadian origin.. 8,724] 258,475,777} 62,208) 65,344,316] 290,108,983] 145,415,948) 435,524,931 
Foreign origin.... 25| 30,506,060 5,393 4,718,590 7,633,329) 10,175,269) 17,808,598 

Totals, Farm Origin..| 8,976) 966,774,531) 173,193) 172,789,841) 703,305, 234| 501,715, 643/1,205,020,877 
Canadian origin. . 8,659| 701,282,869} 127,584] 129,139,037) 569,990,752] 395,641,663] 965,632,415 
Foreign origin... .. 317| 265,491,662} 45,609) 438,650,804] 133,314,482] 106,073,980] 239,388, 462 

Wild life origin......... 226] 12,807,807 3, 437 4,272,725 9,753, 282 7,606,310} 17,359,592 

Marine origin........... 699} 30,827,607) 10,558 4,302,854] 21,081,489} 11,891,819] 32,973,308 

Forest origin,.......... 7, 713}1,208,835,180] 153,295] 168,769,271] 265,842,844] 359,708,400) 625,551, 244 

Mineral origin.......... 3,400/1,596,294,958} 205,035) 280,642,536] 547,099,544) 608,097, 98311,155,197,527 

Mixed origin............ 1,972) 249,576,661) 81,063] 78,028,096} 119,901,509] 146,928,426) 266,829,935 

Central electric stations 1,034/1,138,200 016) 17 858] 27,287,443 = 126,038 145] 126,038 145 

1931. 

wore: PS en scree eed 24, 501/4,961,312,408| 557,426) 624,545, 561/1,223,880,011/1,474,581,851/2,698,461,862 

arm origin— 

(a) From field crops. 5,480] 646,509,085) 97,854) 95,618,772] 297,554,312) 304,333,253] 601,887,565 
Canadian origin.. 5,176) 426,592,615) 61,774) 61,767,114) 198,558,986] 216,955,059) 415,514,045 
Foreign origin.... 304] 219,916,470] 36,080} 33,851,658) 98,995,326] 87,378,194] 186,373,520 

(b) From animal hus- 

DANGLE). es.co ck ue 3,818) 282,034,749! 67,575) 67,019,011} 230,302,849] 183,448,593) 363,751,442 
Canadian origin.. 3,795| 249,829,542) 61,302) 61,260,016] 223,820,652] 121,743,298] 345,563,950 
Foreign origin.... 23h 32,200,201 6,273 5,758,995 6,482,197} 11,705,295) 18,187,492 

Totals, Farm Origin.. 9,298) 928,543,834! 165,429) 162,637,783) 527,857,161| 437,781,846) 965,639,007 

anadian origin. . 8,971] 676,422,157) 123,076] 123,027,130] 422,379,638] 338,698,357] 761,077,995 
Foreign origin.... 327| 252,121,677) 42,353) 39,610,653] 105,477,523] 99,083,489! 204,561,012 

Wild life origin......... 279} 18,212,426 3, 636 4,260,161 8, 856, 762 6,961,971) 15,818,733 

Marine origin...........; 662} 19,085,513 4,268 2,761,423} 11,920,834 6,906,059} 18,826,893 

Forest origin........... 7, 668]1,042,195,805] 118,638] 135,553,459] 190,406,914] 284,850,613] 475,257,527 

Mineral origin.......... 3,539]1,493,824,301| 171,878] 221,522,345] 382,280,998] 483,731,307) 866,012,305 

Mixed OTigin. 205.640. 2,044] 234,461,578] 76,563] 71,503,434) 102,557,342] 182,039,325) 234,596 667 

Central electric stations 1,01111,229,988,951) 17,0141 26,306,956 - 122,310,730! 122,310,730 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representative Years 
1924-32 —concluded. 


Estab- Tirke Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Origin lish- Capital. eras and of Value of Value of 
ments. PIOYeES-| “Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
ods No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
tN nate nana ah A Se esd 24, 544/4,741,255,610| 495,398} 505,883,323] 955,968, 683) 1,170,225,872/2,126,194,555 
farm origin— 

(a) From field crops.}| 5,437] 613,405,860} 91,607] 85,648,705] 255,777,175) 239,714,210] 495,491,385 
Canadian origin... 5,128] 398,278,659] 58,086] 55,021,503) 173,614,590} 161,296,268] 334,910,858 
Foreign origin..... 309] 215,127,201] 33,521] 30,627,202] 82,162,585] 78,417,942) 160,580,527 

(b) From animal hus- 

bancdrysae ce peer. 3,914] 252,525,128] 67,730} 61,023,284) 184,149,290} 121,251,626} 305, 400,916 
Canadian origin. . 3,890} 224,503,716] 60,694] 55,266,419} 176,291,186] 109,244,887] 285,536,073 
Foreign origin.... 24| 28,021,412} 7,036) 5,756,865) 7,858,104} 12,006,739; 19,864,843 

Totals, Farm Origin. . 9,351] 865,930,988) 159,337] 146,671,989} 439,926,465] 360,965,836) 890,892,301 

Canadian origin...... 9,018} 622,782,375] 118,780) 110,287,922} 349,905,776] 270,541,155) 620,446,931 

Foreign origin........ 333] 248,148,613} 40,557) 36,384,067] 90,020,689] 90,424,681] 180,445,370 
Wild life origin......... 282| 10,819,357] 3,216] 3,471,408] 6,717,461] 5,458,888] 12,176,349 
Marine origin........... 629] 17,043,212 4,128 2,344,164] 10,263,631 6,420,494] 16,684,125 
HOrestOnMeine.. sess 7,737) 944,102,015] 105,168} 108,539,369] 140,775,506) 221,515,679} 362,291,185 
Mineral origin.......... 3,463]1,351,875,842| 136,536] 160,187,382] 276,036,385] 335,938,499] 611,974,884 
Mixed origin... 5. cece 2,049} 215,597,209] 71,618} 61,407,845} 82,249,235] 111,506,243) 193,755,478 
Central electric stations}  1,033]1,335,886,987] 15,395} 23,261,166 - 128, 420,233] 128,420,233 


Subsection 4.—The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries. 


There was a number of significant changes in the ranking of the ten leading 
industries in 1932, aside from the appreciable decreases in production, employment, 
etc. Tables 10, 11 and 12 which follow show the forty leading industries for 1932 
ranked according to the gross value of products, the net value of products, and 
the salaries and wages paid, respectively. 


The Forty Leading Industries in 1933.—The completion of part of the 
compilation of the Census of Manufactures for 1933 permits of the inclusion as 
Table 10A of the forty leading industries classified according to gross value of 
production for that year. In the following statement the ten leading industries for - 
1933 are compared as to their respective ranks in 1933, 1932 and 1931:— 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1933, COMPARED AS TO RANK FOR THE YEARS 1933, 
1932 AND 1931. 


Rank in 
1931. 


Rank in 
1932. 


Rank in 


Industry. 1933 


Pulp-an@ papers ccc ay capa h ome meters beara eae Rin eects cists cee este oe 
Centralelectricstations.* )-cck tee er rete eee eee eee 
Non-ferrous metalismelting {2° vere oat ace eae eh eee ee eee 
Slatehtering andimeat packings: 2c. cj fon oo haevica cient geno kin betok 
Hlogur-and deedsmills, cee hae eRe ac eee Eee ee Pte Le oe pete 
Butter ANG CHEESE ws Foo seyas co Bene hone SE ee Reenter sienna eae trocar ote ck 
Petroleum productSs. se Shoes cee ce eee ee ee ee 
Bread and other. bakery productsy 5. sc sens Hes we kata oe ake 
Cotton ‘yarnand clothy. bass. eee ned. Lees eee eos Saar Ree eek 
Printing and PUOMShine. KoBeb. socmisuekent eek fre dee ere ee oe ee Re 


_ 
COMONTOH WON 


CMON OOr WN 


rs 


The outstanding change has been in the cotton yarn and cloth industry which 
was in twenty-second place in 1931, sixteenth in 1932 and has taken ninth place in 
1933, having displaced the railway rolling-stock industry which was in tenth place 
in 1931 but is now in twenty-fourth (see Table 10A). 


= 28 Clothing, 
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19.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to Gross Value of the Products, 1932. 


fo) ; 
Z Industry. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Wages. 


Cost 
of 


Materials, 


Value of Products. 


Net. 


Gross. 


1} Pulp and paper.. 
2 Cereal electric sta- 
3 apenas and 
meat packing...... 
4|Flour and feed mills. 
5| Butter and cheese... 
6| Non-ferrous metal 
smelting........... 
7| Petroleum products.. 
§| Printing and publish- 


ing 
9| Bread and other bak- 
ery products....... 
10| Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
Tt Hosiery and a. ge. 


women’s........... 


15| Rubber goods, in- 
cluding footwear... 

16|Cotton yarn and 
cloth 


19) Biscuits, 
ery, cocoa, etc.... 
20|Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes.......... 
21| Railway rolling- 
BtOCk tar Gane. 
22|Boots and shoes..... 
23| Printing and book- 
binding (esas... 
24|Fruit and vegetable 
preparations....... 
25|Coke and gas pro- 


d 
26|Castings and forgings 
27|Sheet metal products 


39) Silk ea artificial 


31| Coffee, tea and spices 
Sa HUrnIbNTO: ss.hees 3. 
33 Furnishing goods, 


35| Dyeing, cleaning and 
laundry work...... 
36 phe sr § bags, 


TORS, Get in Tee ate 
88|Primary iron and 
Buel A s 
39| Planing mills......... 
40| Paints, pigments and 
varnishes.......... 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries. . 

Totals, All Indus- 
eries Gh ies Be. 

Percentages of the 
forty leading in- 
dustries to all in- 
dustriess pscteses: 


No. $ 
98) 597,550,013 
1, 033]1,335,886,987 


141 
1,290 
2,708 


13 


53, 227,929 
58, 283, 212 
50,924, 744 


149,708, 860 
69,475, 860 


61, 156, 728 
48,961,175 


82,458, 754 
49,641,777 


52,604,950 


18, 147, 033 
37,654,457 


65,794, 903 
72,504, 504 
80, 796,425 
57,398,055 
45, 402,886 
42,351,650 


87,289, 160 
22,024,801 


39,451,964 
40,586, 892 
93,534,495 
79,225,330 
51,671,470 


16,434,048 
57,753,031 


.28, 021,412 
14,191,519 
30,910, 489 


13 , 880, 827 


18,379, 601 
24,893, 114 
20,110,391 
17,043,212 


96,323, 629 
37,434, 946 


23,978,252 


19, 019/3,843,069,485 
24, 544) 4,741,255,610 


77°5 


81-1 


No. 
24,561 
15,395 
9,101 
5,586 
11,908 


5,343 
4,116 


15,911 
16,856 


14,305 
8,810 


17,655 


14,276 
2,140 


10,325 
15,092 


18 , 285). 


4,353 
10,526 
8,236 


15,612 
13,728 


11,679 
5,954 
3, 639 

12,452 
6,372 


8,098 
7,191 


7,036 
1,859 
8,348 


7,565 


2,959 
11,170 
4,654 


$ 
28,348, 128 
23,261, 166 
10,349,315 
5,576,395 
11,219,366 


8,778,970 
5,980, 681 


23,406, 606 
15,909, 805 


16,262,368 
11,435,741 


13,474,974 


12,117,879 
3,147,753 


9,340,911 
11,684,979 
80,761,090 

5, 932,225 

9,425,498 

7,127,070 


17,460,142 
11,156,856 


13,874,016 
4,056,746 
4,897,746 

11,821,243 
6, 756 , 826 


7,269, 994 
7,894,912 


5,756, 865 
2,486, 106 
6, 882, 087 


4,969,615 


3,833,778 
9,020,441 
4,412,048 
2,344,164 


6, 131,057 
5,514,957 


3, 858, 813 


379,019) 383,939,332 
495,398) 505,888,523 


76-5 


75-9 


$ 
48,970, 967 


64,575,957 
63,177,656 
51,768,536 


37,719, 947 
52,237,387 


11,193,930 
23,431,275 


20,414, 844 
28,278, 809 


19,349, 634 


23,983,585 
25,716,922 


11,906,696 
19,158,046 
23,405,576 
10,210, 482 
15,594, 694 
18, 787,261 


14,101,765 
15,753,021 


10,967, 767 
15,600, 602 
12,241, 698 

9,825,439 
14,831,672 


15,262,351 
7,731, 233 


7,858, 104 
13,066,931 
5,921, 666 


9,653, 947 


5,595,117 
1,587,586 
8,787,604 
10, 263, 631 


6, 289, 483 
8,073, 672 


6,295, 860 


80-6 


$ 
86,677,762 
128, 420, 233 
25,670,566 
21,571,144 
26,944,369 


38,722, 129 
19,460,370 


43,618, 818 
30,019,077 


32,850,074 
15,522,580 


23,903, 118 


18, 581,004 
15,305, 667 


28,840,214 
19,397,324 
15,101,071 
28,001,710 
21,791,399 
18,574,520 


18,363,427 
16,489, 395 


20,302,719 
14, 433,935 
17,570,952 
19,459, 705 
13,054, 627 


12,027,240 
14,538,962 


12,006, 739 
5,947,420 
12,077,176 


7,953, 709 


11,978, 862 
15,715,193 
8, 238, 835 
6,420, 494 


9,908, 043 
7,426, 587 


8,616, 523 


77-9 


$ 
135,648,729 
128, 420, 233 
91,246,523 
84,748, 800 
78,712,905 


76,442,076 
71,697,757 


54,812,748 
53,450,352 


53,264,918 
43,801,389 


43,252,752 


564, 589 
4T, 022,589 


40,746,910 
38,555,370 
38,506, 647 
38,212,192 
37,386,093 
37,361,781 


32,465,192 
32,242,416 


31,270,486 
30,034,537 
29, 812,650 
29,285,144 
27,886, 299 


27,289,591 
22,270,195 


19,864, 843 
19,014,351 
17,998, 842 


17,607, 656 


17,573,979 
17,302,779 
17,026,489 
16,684,125 


16,197,526 
15, 500, 259 


14,912,383 


770,591,353) 911, 503, 692/1,682,095,045 
955, 968, 683) 1,170,225,872|2,126,194,555 


1921 
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10A.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to.Gross Value of the Preducts, 1933. 


} Estab- Eun Salaries Cost Value of Products. 
Z Industry. lish- Capital. (537 ES and of 
ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. Net. Gross. 
No. g Noe $ $ $ $ 
1/Pulp and paper....... 95] 559,265,544| 24,037) 26,591,049) 47,632,521] 75,782,971] 123,415,492 
2\Central electric sta- 

HONS REE ee ee 1,041}1,386,532,055} 14,717} 21,431,877 - 117,532,081} 117,532,081 

3|Non-ferrous metal 

Smnelbinsees ee 15] 146,085,284] 6,360} 8,403,181) 43,242,563] 57,318,734] 100,561,297 

4\Slaughtering and 

meat packing...... 135| 54,590,398] 9,289] 10,103,744) 70,467,544) 21,898,593] 92,366, 137 

5|Flour and feed mills. 1,328} 59,054,505} 5,470} 5,108,137] 63,297,848) 20,024,251) 83,322,099 
6|Butter and cheese.... 2,693! 57,849,628} 13,145] 12,541,035] 54,482,522) 25,913,365} 80,395,887 
7| Petroleum products.. 47| 68,193,854 4,628 6,141,945} 49,187,757) 21,080,508) 70,268,265 
8| Bread and other bak- 

ery products...... 3,073] 45,091,801] 17,477) 14,900,212] 23,427,623} 27,816,539] 51,244,162 

9)|Cotton yarn and 

ClOLI ee Snes see 37| 75,422,396} 16,095) 11,749,286) 26,456,914] 24,722,714) 51,179,628 
10| Printing and publish- 

INOSS. Leyes 768} 58,234,531} 15,964} 21,479,504 9,791,679] 41,020,289} 50,811,968 
11 Clothing, factory, 

AWOTION Ger Linens 540] 18,132,022} 15,264] 11,828,978] 25,885,073) 18,650,750} 44,535,823 
12|Automobiles......... 22! 40,000,559] 8,134 8,557,331] 28,730,750} 14,154,893] 42,885,643 
13)Rubber goods, in- 

cluding footwear... 45| 65,314,472 9,758| 8,910,124) 12,914,680) 28,596,876) 41,511,556 
14/Hosiery and knitted 

POOUS ALE eens 170| 49,485,772} 17,159) 12,610,093) 19,473,785) 21,523,425) 40,997,210 
Lo|Sawanillsl 5... es 3,517| 74,304,090] 17,779} 10,040,165) 22,870,710] 16,567,347) 39,438,057 
16|Sugar refineries...... 35,758,074 2,092 3,048,817) 22,846,473} 14,343,487) 37,189,960 
17|Electrical apparatus : S 

and supplies....... 174} 80,844,131) 11,767} 12,428,480} 14,504,269) 22,508,240} 37,012,509 
18|/Tobacco, cigars and 

cigarettes.......... 127] 50,218,586) 8,241 6,752,159) 17,974,715} 18,809,947) 36,784,662 
19|Biscuits, confection- 

ery, cocoa, etc..... 236} 41,410,901 9,891 8,114,234] 15,725,547) 19,450,547] 35,176,094 
20|Boots and shoes..... 205} 22,963,783) 14,526} 10,509,461) 16,347,068} 15,944,024] 32,291,092 
21|Breweries........... 74| 57,337,361 4,156} 5,309,527; 9,398,599] 21,542,296) 30,940,895 
22|\Fruit and vegetable 

preparations....... 273| 37,286,824 6,530] 3,842,575; 16,461,755} 13,519,645) 29,981,400 
23 aie eo gas pro- 

Hie ea ete 42| 94,225,476] 3,526] 4,606,308} 12,729,075} 17,207,900] 29,936,975 
24 Railway rolling- 
OCKS Mansy ee 37| 86,509,047] 16,172} 14,584,021] 18,574,592} 16,097,673| 29,672,265 
29 Puatee and book- 

binding Aen, 25.25. 1,122] 38,860,669) 11,271] 12,277,207) 9,694,048) 18,516,028] 28,210,076 
26 Clothing, factory, 

Sa eee eae 163] 14,954,100) 7,969) 6,547,993} 15,643,813] 10,978,876} 26,622,689 - 
27 Bheee ‘ae products 172} 53,851,889 6,000) 6,033,783] 18,828,178] 12,135,650} 25,963,828 
28|Castings and forgings 327i ei2pel0 Ocoee bed 9,816,895 8,053,094} 16,144,258) 24,197,347 
29! Silk and artificial 

Silk. £ ARR Gh a: 29] 30,192,870 7,801 6, 138, 532 7,795,542} 14,959,427) 22,754,969 
39| Coffee, tea and spices 67) 14,004,437 1,885} 2,376,270} 14,041,869} 5,877,775) 19,919,644 
3l Furnishing goods, 

ALC DSA emg aie 163} 14,280,349 8,189} 4,884,635) 10,784,990} 8,297,581] 19,082,571 
$2|Machinery........... 189} 53,167,815 6,317| 6,575,848 6, 787,924) 12,125,002] 18,912,926 
33 bird | iron and 

Rn eR ele 50| 96,444,846} 5,200} 6,049,189 7,598,931) 10,893,618} ~18,492,549 
34 Boxes an bags, 
2. ean ees 132} 20,111,982) 4,914] 4,558,177) 9,568,160} 8,232,170} 17,800,330 
35 Fish ee: ing and pack- 
Be eet eaeie ate 620} 15,532,775| 4,064 2,287,385) 10,960,289 6,420,034] 17,380,323 
36 Medien and phar- 
maceutical prepar- ; 

BONS atiee eras ee 158} 17,402,705} 3,169} 3,850,928} 5,774,391} 11,289,458) 17,063,849 
37| Leather tanneries.... 88} 22,307,727) 3,322} 3,247,296] 9,753,096 6,722,287) 16,475,383 
38] Woollen cloth........ 62| 22,231,585)" 5,542| 4,471,491 8,500,500} 7,392,614) 15,893,114 
39| Dyeing, cleaning and 

laundry work...... 411) 23,581,811, 10,528 7,882,389 1,399,646) 13,840,335] 15,239,981 
40)Furniture............ 383} 27,089,361 7,722) 5,656,006} 5,267,902 9,749,040} 15,016,942 

Totals, Forty Lead- 

ing Industries....| 18,838/3,800,936,088| 377,181] 352,246,217) 782,876,435) 865,601, 243|1,648,477,678 
Totals, all Indus- 

tries) 2 tts eee 25, 232/4,689,373,704| 493,903) 465,562,090) 969,188, 574) 1,117,659,273|2,086,847,847 
Percentages of the ; 

forty leading indus- 

tries to allindustries 74-7 81-1 76-4 75:7 80-8 77-4 79-0 
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11.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 


According to Net Value of the Products, 1932. 


Industry. 


Estab- 
lish- 
inents. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Value of Products. 


Se ee eee ee SS nn ey ee — 


2 Puls and paper.. 
3| Printing and publish- 
DEC eB aC oe Re 
4 Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refin- 
Ae a ee nh tel, 
5 Flecixioal apparatus 
and supplies....... 
6| Bread and other bak- 
ery products....... 
7|Rubber goods, in- 
cluding footwear... 
8|Breweries........... 
$| Batter and cheese.... 
1¢|S!aughtering and 
meat packing...... 
11) Hosiery and knitted 


12 Biscuits, confection- 

ery, cocoa, etc..... 
13|Flour and feed mills. 
14|Printing and book- 

DINGINGs ek Os eo 
15| Petroleum products.. 
16) Castings and forgings 
17 spt yarn and 


WOMEN Bock es aves 
18|Tobacco, cigars and 

cigarettes.......... 
20| Railway rolling-stock 
21|Coke and gas pro- 

ucts eens S27. ae 
22|Boots and shoes..... 
23] Dyeing, cleaning and 

laundry work...... 
24|Automobiles......... 
25|Sugar refineries...... 
e6(Sawmills. oo... ce ees 
2%7|Machinery........... 
28|Fruit and vegetable 

preparations....... 
29|Sheet metal products 
36)Furniture............ 


ee ee 


silk 
33 Medicinal and. phar- 
maceutical prepar- 
ations 
34| Primary 
BUDO mente ote aes 
35| Paints, pigments and 
varnishes.......... 


Ce er 


ee a ee 


ee 


me 
38 hae mills, sash 
oe door factories, 


re 


ee cy 


1 Se 3 pee 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries.. 
Totals, All Indus- 
cries: Sie: oo 
Percentages of the 
forty leading indus- 
tries to all industries 


1, 033] 1,335,886 ,987 


98 


597, 550, 013 
61,156,728 


149,708, 860 
82,458,754 
48,961,175 
65,794,903 
57,398,055 
50,924,744 
53,227,929 
52, 604, 950 


45,402, 886 
58, 283,212 


39,451, 964 
69,475,860 
79,225,330 


72,504, 504 
18, 147,033 


42,351,650 
87,289, 160 


93, 534, 495 
22,024,801 


24,893,114 
49,641,777 
37,654,457 
80, 796,425 
57,753,031 


40,586, 892 
51,671,470 


. 30,910,489 


16,434,048 
28,021,412 


18,379,601 
96,323,629 
23,978, 252 
20,110,391 
13,880,827 


37,434,946 


17,043,212 
14,191,519 


19, 019}3,843,069,485 
24, 544/4,741,255,610 


77-5 


81-1 


16,856 
10,325 
4,353 
11,908 
9,101 


17,655 


15,092 
14,276 


8,236 
15,612 


3,639 
13,728 


11,170 
8,810 
2,140 

18,285 
7,191 
5,954 
6,372 
8,348 
8,098 


7,036 


2,959 
4,847 
2,658 
4,654 
7,565 


379,019 
495,398 


76-5 


23,261, 166 
28,348, 128 


23,406, 606 


8,778,970 
16,262,368 
15, 909, 805 

9,340,911 

5, 932, 225 
11,219,366 
10,349,315 
18,474,974 


9,425,498 
5,576,395 


13,874,016 

5,980,681 
11,821, 243 
11,684,979 
12,117,879 


7,127,070 
17,460, 142 


4,897,746 
11,156,856 


9,020,441 
11,435,741 
3,147,753 
10, 761,090 
7,894,912 
4,056,746 
6, 756, 826 
6, 882,087 
7,269,994 


5,756, 865 


3,833,778 
6,131,057 
3,858, 813 
4,412,048 
4,969,615 


5,514,957 


2,344, 164 
2,486, 106 


383,939,332 
505,883,323 


75-9 


48,970,967 
11,193, 930 


37,719,947 
20,414,844 
23,431,275 
11,906, 696 
10, 210, 482 
51,768,536 
65,575,957 
19,349, 634 


15,594, 694 
63,177,656 


10,967,767 
52,237,387 

9,825,439 
19, 158,046 
23, 983, 585 


18,787,261 
14,101,765 


12,241,698 
15,753,021 


1,587,586 
28,278, 809 
25,716, 922 
23,405,576 

7,731,233 
15, 600, 602 
14,831,672 

5,921,666 
15,262,351 


7,858, 104 


5,595, 117 
6, 289, 483 
6,295, 860 
8,787,604 
9,653,947 


8,073,672 


10,263,631 
13,066,931 


770,591,353 


80-6 


128 , 420, 233 
86,677,762 


43,618,818 


38, 722,129 
32,850,074 
30,019,077 
28, 840, 214 
28,001, 710 
26,944,369 
25,670,566 
23,903,118 


21,791,399 
21,571, 144 


20,302,719 
19, 460,370 
19,459, 705 
19,397,324 
18, 581,004 


18,574,520 
18,363,427 


17,570,952 
16,489,395 


15,715,193 
15,522,580 
15,305,667 
15,101,071 
14,538,962 
14, 433, 935 
13,054, 627 
12,077,176 
12,027,240 


12,006, 739 


11,978,862 
9,908,043 
8,616,523 
8, 238, 835 
7,953,709 


7,426,587 


6,420,494 
5,947,420 


128, 420, 233 
135, 648, 729 


54,812,748 


76,442,076 
53,264, 918 
53,450,352 
40, 746,910 
38,212, 192 
78,712,905 
91,246,523 
43, 252,752 


37,386,093 
84,748,800 


31,270, 486 
71,697,757 
29,285,144 
38,555,370 
42,564,589 


37,361,781 
32,465,192 


29,812,650 
32,242,416 


17,302,779 
43,801,389 
41,022,589 
38,506, 647 
22,270,195 
30,034,537 
27,886, 299 
17,998 , 842 
27,289,591 


19,864,843 


17,573,979 
16,197,526 
14,912,383 
17,026, 439 
17,607,656 


15,500, 259 


16,684,125 
19,014,351 


911, 503, 692) 1,682,095,045 
955, 968, 683) 1,170,225,872|2,126,194,555 


17-9 


19-1 
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12.— Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 


re) 
7 Industry. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


According to Salaries and Wages Paid, 1932. 


Cost 
of 


Materials. 


Value of Products. 


SS ee ee ee eee) 


1| Pulp and paper.. 
2| Printing and publish- 


4 Rie rolling- 
stock 

5] Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
6| Bread and other bak- 
ery products....... 
%|Printing and_ book- 
bindin 
8| Hosiery and knitted 
BOOMs. - cas ee 


WOMON'S.....525 0 
10| Castings and forgings 
1i/Cotton yarn and 
Clothh: a. tne 
12) Automobiles......... 
13] Butter and cheese.... 
14| Boots and shoes..... 
AS Sawanills..ccrlerrtet. 
16|Slaughtering and 
meat packing...... 
17|Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, etc..... 
18)Rubber goods, in- 
cluding footwear.. 
19| Dyeing, cleaning and 
laundry work 
20| Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refin- 
ING Tek Cee 
21| Machinery........... 
22 ese ro factory, 


ee 


seceee 


es Se SOR nattcrote 
Gal HUE CULE! Meee cea 
25|Sheet metal products 
26|Primary iron and 

pteeclics Nacsa 
27| Petroleum products.. 
28| Breweries........... 
29 pe and artificial 
30 Tier. and feed mills. 
31|Planing mills, sash 

and door factories. 
32 phot | goods, 


ducts 4.0 ae eee 


er 


35 Fruit Sand vegetable 
preparations....... 
36| Paints, pigments and 
varnishes Spe eaaats 
37| Medicinal and phar- 
maceutical prepar- 
ATIOUS oeercn eral 
38|Sugar refineries...... 
39| Coffee, tea and spices 
40 des _curing and 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries.. 
Totals, All Indus- 


Percentages of the 
forty leading indus- 
tries to all industries 


No. $ 
98} 597,550,013 


762 


61,156,728 


1, 033]1,335,886,987 


38 


87,289, 160 
82,458,754 
48,961,175 
39,451,964 
52,604,950 


18, 147,033 
79,225,330 


72,504,504 
49,641,777 
50,924,744 
22,024,801 
80,796,425 
53,227,929 
45, 402,886 
65,794,903 
24,893,114 
149,708, 860 
57,753,031 
16,434,048 
42,351,650 
30,910, 489 
51,671,470 
96,323,629 
69,475,860 
57,398,055 


28,021,412 
58, 283,212 


37,434, 946 
13,880, 827 
93,534,495 
20,110,391 


— 40,586, 892 


23,978,252 


18,379,601 
37,654,457 
14,191,519 


17,043,212 


19, 019/3,843,069,485 
24,544) 4,741,255,610 


77-5 


81-1 


No. 
24,561 


15,911 
15,395 
15,612 
14,305 
16,856 
11,679 
17,655 


14,276 
12,452 


15,092 
8,810 
11,908 
13,728 
18, 285 
9,101 
10,526 
10,325 
11,170 
5,343 
7,191 
8,098 
8,236 
8,348 
6,372 
4,847 
4,116 
4,353 


7,036 
5,586 


6,290 
7,565 
3,639 
4,654 
5,954 
2,658 


379,019 
495,398 


76°5 


28,318, 128 
23,406, 606 
23,261, 166 
17,460, 142 
16,262,368 
15,909,805 
13,874,016 
13,474,974 


12,117,879 
11,821,243 


11,684,979 
11,435,741 
11,219,366 
11,156,856 
10,761,090 
10,349,315 
9,425,498 
9,340,911 
9,020,441 
8,778,970 
7,894,912 
7,269,994 
7,127,070 
6, 882,087 
6,756, 826 
6,131,057 
5,980, 681 
5,932,225 


5,756, 865 
5,576,395 


5,514,957 
4,969,615 
4,897,746 
4,412,048 
4,056,746 
3,858, 813 
3,833,778 
3,147,753 
2,486, 106 
2,344,164 


48,970,967 
11,193, 930 
14,101,765 
20,414,844 
23,431,275 
10,967,767 
19,349,634 


23, 983,585 
9,825,439 


19,158,046 
28,278,809 
51,768,536 
15,753,021 
23,405,576 
65,575,957 
15,594,694 
11,906,696 

1,587,586 


37,719,947 
7,731, 233 


15,262,351 


18,787,261 
5,921,666 
14,831,672 
6, 289, 483 
52,237,387 
10,210,482 


7,858, 104 
63,177,656 


8,073,672 
9,653,947 
12,241,698 
8,787,604 
15,600, 602 
6,295, 860 
5,595,117 
25,716, 922 
13,066,931 
10, 263,631 


$ $ 
86,677,762) 135,648,729 


43,618,818 
128, 420, 233 
18,363,427 
32,850,074 
30,019,077 
20,302,719 
23,903,118 


18,581,004 
19,459, 705 


19,397,324 
15,522,580 
26,944,369 
16,489,395 
15,101,071 
25,670, 566 
21,791,399 
28,840,214 
15,715,193 
38,722,129 
14,538, 962 
12,027,240 
18,574,520 
12,077,176 
13,054, 627 
9,908,043 
19,460,370 
28,001,710 


12,006, 739 
21,571,144 


7,426,587 
7,953, 709 
17,570,952 
8, 238, 835 
14, 433,935 
8,616,523 
11,978,862 
15,305, 667 
5,947,420 
6,420,494 


54,812,748 
128, 420, 233 
32,465, 192 
53,264,918 
53,450,352 
31,270,486 
43, 252,752 


42,564,589 
29,285,144 


38,555,370 
43, 801,389 
78,712, 905 
32,242,416 
38, 506,647 
91,246,523 
37,386,093 
40,746,910 
17,302,779 
76,442,076 
22,270, 195 
27,289, 591 
37,361,781 
17,998, 842 
27,886, 299 
16, 197,526 - 
71,697,757 
38,212, 192 


19,864,843 
84,748, 800 


15,500, 259 
17,607,656 
29,812,650 
17,026,439 
30,034,537 
14,912,383 
17,573,979 
41,022,589 
19,014,351 
16,684,125 


383,939, 332/770,591,353 | 911,503, 692)1,682,095,045 
505,883,323] 955,968, 683|1,170,225,872)2,126,194,555 


75-9 


80-6 


77-9 


79-1 
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Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1932 amounted to $1,696,000,000, or nearly 80 p.c. 
of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. Of this amount 
Ontario contributed $1,028,000,000 and Quebec $668,000,000. The proximity of 
Ontario to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, the water-power resources of the two 
provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the United States 
have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia had in 1932 the third 
largest gross manufacturing production, $141,000,000, and Manitoba the fourth, 
$96,000,000. Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan followed in 
the order named, with gross production ranging from $55,000,000 to $36,000,000, 
succeeded by Prince Edward Island with $3,567,000. 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1932. 


Table 13 gives the statistics of the leading industries of each of the Maritime 
Provinces for the year 1932. In Prince Edward Island, fish canning and curing 
with a gross production of $833,055, was foremost, followed by butter and cheese, 
central electric stations, slaughtering and meatpacking, etc. Manufacturing in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is, of course, to a considerable extent dominated 
by the steel industry in the former and the forest industries in the latter, although 
there is a large sugar refinery in each province. The pulp and paper industry, with 
a gross value of production of $12,823,270 in 1932, was the most important industry 
in New Brunswick, followed by central electric stations with an output of $3,340,257 
and sawmills with an output of $2,208,916. These three industries combined 
provided nearly 40 p.c. of the gross manufacturing production of the province. 
In Nova Scotia, fish canning and curing with an output valued at $4,633,955, was 
the leading industry in 1932. Usually the primary iron and steel industry is of 
chief importance in Nova Scotia but, in 1932, due to the same economic conditions 
which so seriously affected this industry elsewhere in Canada, it dropped to fourth 
‘place. Other leading industries were: central electric stations, pulp and paper, 
butter and cheese, ete. 


13.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1932. 


Norz.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry, are: in Prince Edward Island, castings and forgings, and railway rolling- 
stock; in Nova Scotia, petroleum, sugar refineries, breweries, and coke and gas products; in New 
Brunswick, sugar refineries, soaps and washing compounds, and railway rolling-stock. The statistics for 
these industries are included in the item ‘‘all other leading industries’’. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


S re ee ee ee Posh een 
ndustry. ish- Capital. an (9) alue 0. 
A ments. ployees. Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

1|Fish curing and packing........... 99 189,975 348 97, 647 594, 890 833, 055 
2| Butter and cheese...........c.0-- 37 270, 220 110 70,554 476, 233 638,796 
3|Central electric stations.......... 12 1,059, 558 47 55, 465 - 274, 555 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 127, 765 45 39,909 157,342 263, 258 
UPL OUE MUINIGUS ce! ote er thc toes wwe 15 80,337 16 7,823 134, 302 162,701 
6| Printing and publishing,.......... 4 284,471 98 84, 536 22,005 158,352 
Meenas maMbS san, ee ete see 4 198,573 34 31,485 118,357 146,005 
8| Bread and other bakery products. 8 105,961 40 29, 685 68, 826 141, 156 
MSS AAMT Seerces wa aie oun sw Ste gis aS 52 128,705 69 13,570 59, 655 109, 851 
10| All other leading industries!...... 3 711, 003 108 114, 480 86, 641 269, 146 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 237| 3,156,568 915 545,104) 1,718,251) 2,996,875 
Totais, All Industries........... 274| 38,867,195] 1,147 725,237 1,949,038] 3,566,968 


1 Read headnote to this table. 
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13.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1932 
—concluded. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


SC moe gal Oe Sree ed a oe ; 

Ps Industry. lish- Capital. an é fe) alue o 

ments. : ployees. Wages. Materials. bose! ih: 

oh, No $ No. $ $ $ 

1|)Fish curing and packing........... 190} 3,154,379 1, 634 840,172] 3,026,524) 4,633,955 
2|Central electric stations.......... 79| 29,944,161 725 887, 689 - 4,356,412 
3|Pulpiand paper...2.2.csner sae eee 5| 12,584,065 547 7155, (00 1,331,673] 4,050,523 
4|Primary iron and steel............ 6] 17,132,669 612 687,511 1, 259, 925 2,580, 265 
b\Buttemand Cheeseuncy ...<.0c tte 30) 1, 203, 448 290 310, 283 1,386,497; 2,190,785 
6| Printing and publishing........... 82] 2, 234, 955 647 820, 553 304, 494 1,815,189 
7| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 8| 4,534,676 771 715, 247 667, 423 1, 754,586 
8 Shipbuilding AUER IM EAR 2 9| 3,658, 258 584 650, 763 674,650) 1,718,937 
9| Hosiery and knitted goods... : Slee 254 676 448,752 816, 713 1, 652, 023 
TO| Seiwa sree eo dake cio 640] 2,153,418 1,370 368,181 812,399 1,516, 254 
11|Bread and other bakery products. 62 711,450 332 271,145 538, 026 1,199,678 
12] All other leading industries!...... 6} 19,605,933 905 1,194,078) 7,895,528} 12,360,062 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 1,070) 99,038,666) 9,093) 7,959,127) 18,713,852] 39,828,659 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,404) 125,639,707 13,142} 11,199,861) 22,929,430) 50,351,054 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


S ' Beveb, ve meee et gone : 
Z Industry. ish- Capital. an fo) alue o 
ments. . ployees. Wages. Materials. | Products. 
im No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1|\Pulo-and paper™)sas.0 soe eee eae 6] 48,552,385} 1,837} 1,919,667; 4,074,807) 12,823,270 
2|\Central electric stations.......... 37| 29,458,115 457 519,070 - 3,340, 257 
S| Sawmillsts poppe keene noes es 230| 6,297,181) 1,348 600,214; 1,304,536} 2,208,916 
4|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 4) 4,380,400 1,001 895, 044 712,991 2,006, 402 
5|Coffee, tea and spices............. 6 2,030,983 243 293, 812 1,423,488 1, 892,888 
6| Fish curing and packing........... 157 2,086, 902 711 239, 434 1,038, 748 1, 637, 825 
7| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 9 1, 753, 260 491 382,114 608, 704 1,387,096 
$|) Butter andiebeeses. cs ..s.cs ne: « 34 1,100, 817 190 203 , 428 753, 594 1,195,538 
9| Bread and other bakery products. 70 787, 008 332 291,536 534, 253 1,123,119 
10| Printing and publishing........... 20 1,155,916 367 463,581 166, 272 1,059, 323 
11] All other leading industries.!..... 3|PLOe8b5,.020| sae apa 1,816,201} 5,399,774) 9,301,340 
Totals, Leading Industries ..... 576] 103,457,987 8,513 7,624,101) 16,017,167) 37,975,974 
Totals, All Industries........... 841 Banh ees: 11,987) 10,623,685) 20,776,659] 47,472,393 


1Read headnote to this table on p. 479. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1932. 


The pulp and paper mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing unit 
of the province, produced goods with a selling value at the factory of $63,317,497 in 
1932. This exceeded by nearly $19,000,000 the gross value of products of central 
electric stations ($44,720,404), the industry which ranks second in importance. 
This was followed by non-ferrous metal smelting and refining ($35,141,813), tobaeco, 
cigars and cigarettes ($31,923,004), cotton yarn and cloth ($26,974,004), women’s 
factory clothing ($23,193,839), boots and shoes ($18,635,509), petroleum products 
($18,241,142), etc. A change took place in the ranking of some of the important 
industries of the province. The non-ferrous metal smelting and refining industry 
advanced from eighth place in 1930 to third place in 1932, while sawmills dropped 
from fifth to twenty-first place. Compared with 1931, the petroleum products 
industry advanced from fifteenth to eighth place, the silk industry also advanced 


from twenty-first to fourteenth place while railway rolling-stock dropped from 
sixth to fifteenth place. 
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The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by a com- 
parison with the industry throughout Canada. 
in addition to supplying about ten per cent of the total gross value of all products 
manufactured in the province, furnished 47 p.c.’of the products of pulp and paper 
mills throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products 
from Quebec mills formed 70 p.c., the value of railway rolling-stock 40 p.c., the 
value of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 85 p.c., and the value of boots and shoes 


58 p.c. of the Dominion totals for these products. 


The Quebec section of the industry, 


Thus, Quebec is an outstanding 


manufacturing province rather on account of her individual industries than because 
of the diversification of her industrial activity. 


14.—Principal Statistics of the Forty peers Industries of the Province of Quebec, 
9 


Nore.—Statistics for sugar refining, which is also one of the leading industries of this province, cannot 
be published because there are fewer than three establishments reporting. 


° 
a Industry: 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


a ee Fi ON ee 


aPwip and papers... ..sae sce oan 
2|Central electric stations........ 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
PEANINGS Sh ste hae ote ios 
4|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 
5|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 
6|Clothing, factory, women’s..... 
7|Boots and shoes.......<....3..: 
8|Petroleum products............. 
9|Slaughtering and meat packing. 
10) Butter and cheese.............. 
11|Clothing, factory, men’s........ 
AZUBreweriesinsck Cenk oon cas edie gk 


15) Railway rolling-stock........... 
16) Printing and publishing......... 
17|Electrical apparatus and supplies 
18] Hosiery and knitted goods...... 
19|Flour and feed mills............ 
20|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa 
AHA CHOCOLATO SS at cca ns ke ethics 
AA Sawa show eey vee brs ue owe 
22|Furnishing goods, men’s........ 
23|Rubber goods, including, foot- 
WERE Meee nee et eas 
24| Printing and bookbinding....... 
25|Castings and forgings........... 
26|Sheet metal products........... 
Mb WIC OUN CRY soot est. aes eeisere © + es 
28) Paints, pigments and varnishes. 
29|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
PLEPATALIOUS 80.00). sce site oss 
30| Aerated and mineral waters... 
SL Wistillortess s,s ho 8. wens oe wet 
32|Coke and gas products.......... 
ee ETAL CADS. cotton cs cee css : 
34/Explosives, ammunition, etc.. 
35| Miscellaneous textiles........... 
DOLL DT POOUS oes) thane arcs adh < 
37/Boxes and bags, paper.. 
38 gen cleaning and ‘Jaundry 
39 Coffee, tea and spices........... 
40 Planing mills, sash and door 
LACLOLICR A atte tone tone eed he 


oo Forty Leading Indus= 


Totals, All Industries......... 
Percentages of the forty leading 
industries to totals of all in- 
dustries in the province....... 
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$ 
289, 885,315 
574,953,411 


34,388, 487 
35,448, 426 
50, 189, 285 
8, 250, 985 
12, 456, 403 
19,472,927 
8, 297, 252 
7,043,812 
8, 445, 838 
18, 471, 861 


13, 291, 902 
19,449, 406 
38,311, 683 


16,094,522) — 


20, 587,931 
14,102, 295 
6,053, 290 


10,190,191 
18,754,578 
6,350, 280 


9,583, 120 
10,383,101 
22,005, 152 
11,002,709 
17, 127,558 
11, 871, 812 


6,030,079 
5,196,436 
15,556, 053 
13,593, 132 
2,241, 433 
4,551,079 
9,596, 482 
4,656, 152 
6, 658, 158 


6,982,488 
2,563, 206 


8,331,978 


$ 
12,548,092 
4,875,614 


1,615, 688 
5,991, 640 
7,405, 827 
6, 049, 728 
6,474,498 
1,331,087 
1,953, 622 
1,035, 661 
3,634, 154 
2,106, 222 


4,025, 658 
3, 834, 856 
7,328, 092 
5, 292, 754 
4,858, 218 


3,390, 202 


875, 977 


2,408, 842 
2,411,358 
2,300, 438 


2,148, 751 
3,474,388 
2,621,716 
1, 738, 890 
2,148,729 
1,524,400 


1, 283, 773 
1,119, 400 
656,351 
553, 567 
1,444, 270 
892,651 
1,171, 452 
1,139, 100 
1,177,515 


2,342,350 
584, 690 


1,348,594 


$ 
22,719,075 


19,992, 143 
16, 228,308 
14,469,018 
13, 413, 137 
9,210,060 
10,940,719 
12,562,717 
12, 635, 656 
9,399, 460 
3,864, 739 


6, 161, 509 
5,629,907 
5, 681,030 
2,690, 035 
4,856,458 
4,965, 667 
8,495, 523 


4,899,618 
6,457,117 
4,639, 274 


2,158,705 
2,630,509 
2,808,779 
3,465,333 
2,038, 060 
2,387,449 


1,475,619 
1,211,477 
1,348,394 
2,737, 704 
2,420, 750 
1,490,531 
1,996, 878 
2,886, 875 
2,342,048 


437,031 
3,040,350 


2.378, 813 


$ 
63,317, 497 
44,720,404 


35, 141, 813 
31,923,004 
26,974,004 
23,193,839 
18, 635, 509 
18, 241, 142 
17,371, 202 
16, 667,025 
16,596,356 
15, 168, 857 


13, 962,349 
13, 844, 989 
13, 134, 986 
12, 835, 525 
12,497, 636 
11,727,858 
11,692, 814 


10, 453, 618 
9,946, 690 
8,146,179 


8, 113, 735 


5, 665, 601 


5,156,914 
5,125,491 
5,021, 633 
4,941,737 
4,789,514 
4,747,554 
4,736, 883 
4,673,715 
4,657,172 


4,602,774 
4,502,369 


4,297, 222 


6,284 
7,851 


1,398,370, 208 
1, 632,955,979 


85-6 


127,790 
161, 439 


79-2 


119,113,815 
151, 481,138 


78-6 


239,166,475 
292, 203,152 


81-9 


546,302, 676 
668, 417, 093 


81-7 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1932. 


Ontario is the most important, manufacturing province of the Dominion. The 
gross value of its manufactured products in 1932 represented over 48 p.c. of those 
of the whole Dominion, while those of Quebec, the second province in importance 
in this respect, amounted to about 32 p.c. This premier position in manufacturing 
has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long period, as the following 
percentages show: in 1926, 52 p.c.; in 1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c. ; 
1890, 51 p.c., and 1880, 51 p.c. Thus, in spite of the rapid industrial development 
in recent years in other provinces such as Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba, 
Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production almost equal to that of the 
remainder of the Dominion. 


Central electric stations came first in 1932 in the value of production. This 
amounted to $49,952,973 as compared with $46,547,469 for flour and feed mills, the 
industry which held second place. Other important industries, in descending 
order, with the values of their products in 1932 were: pulp and paper $44,027,587, 
automobiles $43,323,789, slaughtering and meat packing $42,809,535, electrical 
apparatus and supplies $39,830,967, butter and cheese $39,085,773. Due to the 
general depression still prevailing during 1932, the leading industries of Ontario, in 
common with many others, reported considerable decreases in the gross values of 
production, as compared with the previous year. The output of the electrical 
apparatus industry declined $24,000,000, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 
$19,000,000, castings and forgings $15,000,000, automobiles $14,000,000, slaught- 
ering and meat packing $14,000,000, pulp and paper $9,000,000 and rubber goods 
$9,000,000. An important change took place in the ranking of some of the leading 
industries. Automobiles, which for a number of years ranked as the premier 
industry of Ontario, declined to fourth place in 1932, while electrical apparatus and 
supplies, which ranked first in 1931, dropped to sixth place in 1932. Central electric 
stations on the other hand advanced from sixth place in 1931 to first place in 1932. 


Indicating the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as compared with 
Quebec, the percentages which the forty leading industries bore to the total manu- 
factures of the province were higher in nearly every particular in Quebec than in 
Ontario, especially in the capital employed and the number of establishments and 
employees. Outstanding among the industries in which the province of Ontario 
was pre-eminent, was that of automobile manufacturing, which was carried on 
practically in this province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario 
led, with the percentage which the production of each bore to that of the Dominion 
in 1932, were as follows: agricultural implements, 93 p.c.; leather tanneries, 86 p.c.; 
rubber goods, 80 p.c.; furniture and upholstering, 70 p.c.; fruit and vegetable 
canning, preserving, etc., 70 p.c.; electrical apparatus and supplies, 75 p.c.; castings 
and forgings, 61 p.c.; primary iron and steel, 63 p.c.; slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, 47 p.c.; flour and feed mills, 55 p.c.; hosiery and knitted goods, 66 p.c. 
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15.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Regine Industries of the Province of Ontario, 
932. 


7 Industry. 


Em- 
ployees. 


— Lf | Lf | Ef Te" 


1|Central electric stations........ 
2|Flour and feed mills............ 
SP ulp lana MADEN sectenrotecswee soars ee 
AVA COMO DTCs he eehicrs chad sas 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing. 
6|Electrical apparatus and supplies 
7|Butter and cheese.............. 
8| Rubber goods, including foot- 
SDS kes ee ae Sn 
§)Petroleum products............. 
10| Hosiery and knitted goods...... 
11|Bread and other bakery pro- 
COU} ce) RS Berchet A 
12|Printing and publishing......... 
13| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
FOUNIDE Meee eee he ee oe lee 
14| Fruit Se vegetable preparations 
15| Biscuits, confectionery, etc...... 
16|Coke and vas prodicts........+. 
17|Castings and forgings........... 
18|Clothing, factory, women’s..... 
19| Printing and bookbinding....... 
20 Sheet metal products A Cee AOS 
21 Machineryiiten «one. osiea tes 
RAESEDWICENCS ettiets rb wateeraeriatacs 
23|Boots and ae leather.....:.. 
ANE MEINE UEC yee Ny oh oso ss wie iaicca soe 
25| Leather tanneries............... 
26| Automobile supplies............ 
27|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
WLEDATALIOBS ss vse: sacle As 
28|Soaps and washing compounds.. 
QVWOGllemeloubee cso occ. c cies 
30|Primary iron and steel.......... 
31| Boxes and bags, paper.......... 
$2|Clothing, factory, men’s........ 
33|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 
$4|Tobacco processing and packing 
35| Acids, alkalies and salts........ 
36| Miscellaneous paper products.... 
37|Planing mills, sash and door 
PIOLOMIOS Ur eee ics nea 
38|Paints, pigments and varnishes 
39 seine cleaning and laundry 


Totals, All Industries ........ 
Percentages of the forty leading 
industries to totals of all in- 
dustries 


ee 


6, 462 
9,844 


65-6 


473,717,409 
26, 130,389 
190, 427,742 
48, 600, 906 
25, 423, 678 
60, 805, 581 
27,813, 002 


55, 852, 273 
25, 760, 241 
34,926,990 


22,477, 239 
26, 639, 497 


70, 762, 582 
30, 529, 089 
25, 261, 257 
51, 648, 995 
46,108,796 
8,971, 568 
20, 285, 357 
27, 225, 230 
38, 831, 656 
18,516, 062 
8, 630, 673 
23, 674, 642 
18, 275, 032 
16, 798, 056 


10,761, 176 
9,135,529 
16, 254, 834 
64, 296, 890 
10, 840, 553 
7,436, 689 
15, 876, 473 
9,004, 505 
26,511, 227 
8, 630, 584 


18, 287 , 026 
9,050, 118 


9,991,708 


4,049, 834 


1, 644, 221,083 
2,144,008, 857 


76-7 


11, 628 


7,984 
6, 877 


1,718 
3,766 
5,157 
2,463 
7,945 
6,061 
5, 959 
3, 665 
4,920 
1,477 
4,919 
6, 002 
2,595 
3, 665 


1,813 
1,144 
3, 887 
2,692 
2,646 
3, 509 
4,207 
1, 250 

950 
1,404 


2,717 
1,201 


4,456 
467 


175,110 
239, 231 


73-2 


Salaries Cost Gross 
an of Value of 
Wages Materials. | Products. 
$ $ $ 

11,390, 547 - 49,952,973 
2,604,319) 35,561,876} 46,547,469 
10,027,866) 17,394,588] 44,027,587 
11,005,641) 27,934,301) 43,323,789 
4,333,699) 30,794,519} 42,809,535 
11,084,105} 15,268,893) 39,830,967 
6,507,345) 24,576,326) 39,085,773 
7,170, 860 9,742,018) 32,597,374 
2,770,767| 21,761,498} 28,842,558 
9,229,866) 12,997,091) 28,602,549 
8,019,075) 11,047,938) 25,959,689 
10, 662, 902 5,676,972) 25,545,913 
2,795,906 9,929,625] 22,026,033 
2,574,778] 10,452,737) 21,127,843 
5, 163, 722 7,977,949| 20,594,679 
8,463, 105 7,481,553} 19,812,034 
7, 289,985 5,926,065| 17,876,734 
5, 384, 288 9,381,227) 17,189,140 
7,254, 992 6,255,447) 16,881,594 
3,982,064 9,074,685| 16,641,819 
5,496, 805 5,560, 875| 15,339,540 
1,995, 820 3,197,433) 12,738,513 
4,350, 784 6,041,394) 12,664,700 
4,948, 043 4,288,802) 12,566,239 
2,708, 469 6,827,209] 12,237,389 
3, 699, 693 5,837,304) 11,782,835 
2,305, 891 3,609,518) 11,103,438 
1,597, 747 4,940,373) 10,960,322 
3,325,380 4,913,736] 10,345,539 
4,005,907 4,016,562} 10,239,061 
2,720,440 5,347,365) 10,230,330 
Sipe ayatsiays) 5,297, 425 9,676, 659 
3,231,421 3, 829, 219 9,068,963 
832, 748 6,519, 889 8, 232, 692 
1,328,314 1,353,341 7,948, 508 
1, 648,355 4,011, 657 7,870,509 
2,595,598 3, 660,338 7,322, 785 
1,861,959 BUPA, (OR 7,314, 203 
3,653,677 631,314 6,922,815 
587, 152 1,875, 744 6, 669, 673 
188,918,890} 364,016,529} 800,510,765 
256,207, 232| 459,910, 999/1,028,397,654 
73°7 79-2 77-8 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1932. 


The flour and feed milling industry in 1932 was outstanding among the manu- 


factures of the Prairie Provinces when treated as a single unit. 


During 1932, as 


may be seen from Table 16, the gross value of production of flour and feed mills 
was $24,246,761 (Manitoba $6,448,072, Saskatchewan $9,468,912 and Alberta 


$8,334,777). 


The second industry from the point of view of gross value of pro- 


duction was slaughtering and meat packing, with products valued at $23,704,599 


87473—315 


\ 
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(Manitoba $13,011,468, Saskatchewan $2,256,091 and Alberta $8,437,040). Butter 
and cheese comprised the third largest group, with an output valued at $15,754,928, 
followed by central electric stations $15,693,275, railway rolling-stock $12,014,633, 
petroleum products $11,058,020, ete. 


The order of the leading industries is somewhat different in each province. 
In Manitoba, the leading industries, with their gross values of products in 1932, were 
as follows: slaughtering and meat packing $13,011,468, railway rolling-stock 
$8,936,011, central electric stations $6,534,141, flour and feed mills $6,443,072 and 
butter and cheese $6,239,213. In Saskatchewan the leading industries were: flour 
and feed mills $9,468,912, petroleum products $5,694,731, butter and cheese $5,000,- 
690 and central electric stations $4,478,110. In Alberta, slaughtering and meat 
packing, with an output of $8,437,040, was the leading industry. This was followed 
by flour and feed mills $8,334,777, petroleum products $5,363,289, central electric 
stations $4,681,024 and butter and cheese $4,515,025. 


The importance of these industries, based on such natural resources of the 
Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. 


16.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, 1932. 


Norre.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry, are: in Manitoba, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining and, in Alberta, 
sugar refining and wood preservation. The statistics of these industries are included under the heading 
‘‘all other leading industries” in the case of Alberta. 


MANITOBA. 
Estab- Pr Salaries Cost Gross 
° Industry. lish- Capital. titane and of Value of 
7, ments. PIOYeCS.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 7| 5,458,152} 1,214) 1,349,910] 9,329,829) 13,011,468 
2| Railway rolling-stock............. 4) 13,907,199) 4,700} 4,603,554) 8,807,520} 8,936,011 
3|Central electric stations.......... 39| 78,330, 880 1,161 1, 667, 848 - 6,534, 141 
4\Flour and feed mills.............. 39} 4,019, 843 479 487,780} 5,261,727) 6,443,072 
5|Butter and cheese............ ee 69| 4,687,078 993 1,245,321) 3,559,440) 6,239,213 
6|Printing and publishing........... VAL och 210249) @ 15112)" 61,7755, 159 632,650} 3,948,006 
7| Printing and bookbinding......... - 80} 4,104,578) 1,180] 1,496,292) 1,084,352) 3,163,893 
8|Bread and other bakery products 136} 3,002,755 922 888, 403 1,274,557; 2,920,983 
9|Bags, cotton and jute............. 5 1,563,351 227 256, 665 1,879,421 2,478, 855 
LOBrewertesisacct ene eee 6| 4,384,471 422 642,093 566,795} 2,461,551 
11) Furnishing goods, men’s.......... V7 982, 656 768 553,435] 1,259,095] 2,050,153 
12|Coffee, tea and spices............. 8 1,489, 858 161 178, 486 1,471, 054 1,986, 718 
13|Malt and malt products........... 3 3, 645, 754 91 172,413 1,034, 507 1,826, 681 
14|Clothing, factory, women’s....... 24 612, 840 862 488, 453 843, 725 1,544, 199 
15| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
CHOGOLAtER Reema ee ete 2A 23822064 484 373,570 768,288} 1,523,745 
16|Dyeing. cleaning and laundry 
WOT ep meen ate ates Perlens 20} 1,813,686 871 758, 087 " 138, 663 1, 430, 866 
17|Coke and gas products...... Nees Ee: 4| 5,550,457 195 209,776 509,984} 1,181,437 
18|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparavionstssaene: whee eee 7} 1,396,029 131 169, 249 465,546]. 1,127,590 
AS uric oodsyra mea tae ci eieice: 20 685, 909 270 257, 953 655,491] 1,078,668 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 583} 42,127,809} 16,243) 17,574,397) 34,542,644! 69,882,250 


Totals, All Industries ........... 970} 190,545,652) 22,255) 24,157,589) 45,591,099) 96,056,029 
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16.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, 1932—concluded. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
ra Estab- rine Salaries Cost Gross 
Z Industry. lish- Capital. | plovees and of Value of 
ments. eet le Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
1)Flour and feed mills.............. 69] 11,114,615 511 614,671] 5,983,177) 9,468,912 
2|Petroleum products.........06.... 3 4,920, 853 251 364, 798 4,685, 874 5,694, 731 
3| Butter and cheese... occ. ead... 67 3, 809, 931). 647 770, 618 3,059,359 5,000, 690 
4|Central electric stations.......... 130} 25,543,138 627 901,873 - 4,478,110 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 6 1,739,018 421 464,191 1,531,231] 2,256,091 
6| Printing and publishing........... 126 2,595,101 773 1, 124, 204 391, 635 2,249,987 
MUBLeWeriestas | tate aes cee has ke 10 3,742, 849 219 279,651 667, 356 1,969,771 
8| Bread and other bakery products. 158) )- 2,857,535 630 558, 665 801, 631 1, 803,512 
9 ieee) cleaning and laundry 
OR eee Ng aoe ee vais 17 968, 804 298 251,423 57,269 484, 142 
10 Planing mills, sash and door 
fACKOTICS Hiodiw cae EERE me cles 1 1,392,178 188 163, 033 242, 831 417,512 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 603} 58,684,022) 4,565) 5,493,127) 17,420,363} 33,823,458 
Totals, All Industries........... 774) 63,294,823! 5,535) 6,392,062) 18,214,555) 36,101,516 
ALBERTA. 
} Estab- Pe Salaries Cost Gross 
Zi Industy. lish- Capital. | »Joveo and of Value of 
ments. DIOyees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1\Slaughtering and meat packing... ff 7,148, 799 1, 228 1,240,829) 5,894,602 8,437,040 
2|Flour and feed mills.............. 79 8, 625, 602 714 798, 714 6,131,369 8,334, 777 
3| Petroleum products............... 6 7,224,511 292 440, 853 4,111,166 5,363, 289 
4|Central electric stations.......... 77| 27,714, 695 668) § 935,897 - 4,681,024 
5|Butter and cheese................ 103 3,496; 170 564 636, 564 2,981,501 4,515,025 
6) Railway rolling-stock............. 3 6,779, 834 1,605 1, 658, 267 1,319, 253 3,078, 622 
7| Printing and publishing........... 84 8,341, 528 793 1,178,016 438, 888 2,594,451 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 162} 2,420,848 696 646,668] 1,046,319} 2,316,262 
SiBreweriesss coc8e.. ds to ece i veecue 5 5,503, 180 221 342, 123 617,375 1,927,937 
AO Sawantliste. cee et es scree en 154 1, 846,363 724 360, 520 419,909 968, 704 
11) All other leading industries!...... 3} 4,486, 104 341 335,573} 2,015,793} 3,394,479 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 683) 78,587,634, 7,846] 8,574,024) 24,976,175) 45,611,610 
Totals, All Industries........... 943] 100,609,788) 11,174) 11,886,114) 28,442,192) 55,233,832 


1 Read headnote to this table on p. 484. 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia‘*, 1932. 


British Columbia was, in 1932, the third most important manufacturing province 
in the Dominion, producing goods to a gross value of $140,538,016. About 13 p.c. 
of this production, or $17,729,397, is seen in Table 17 to be that of the sawmilling 
industry; the predominance of forest products industries in the industrial life of the 
province is still further emphasized if to this figure be added $11,056,236, the value of 
products of the pulp and paper industry which ranks second. ‘Third in importance 
among the industries of British Columbia is central electric stations, with a gross 
value of production of $10,082,357. This was followed by fish curing and packing 
$9,085,834, petroleum products $7,182,495, slaughtering and meat packing $6,001,- 
923. Fish curing and packing, which usually ranks as the serond industry, 
declined to fourth place in 1932. 


*Including the Yukon Territory. 
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17.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory, 1932. 


S Estab- ieee Salaries Cost Gross 
Zz, Industry. lish- Capital. plovens and of Value of 
ments 


Wages. Materials. | Products. 


= | | | | | 


No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Ri Sawaalllsivicsossencsur, cece ees See 220) 31,835,488 6,490} 5,307,281] 10,580,686] 17,729,397 
2 Pain and papelas cece senate tence 6| 51,102,837]- 2,330) 3,015,228} 3,309,093) 11,056,236 
3|Central electric stations.......... 82} 95,165,620 e223 2,027,163 - 10,082,357 
4|Fish curing and packing.......... 89} 11,186,283 1, 037 1,062, 886 5,274,306 9,085, 834 
5teetroleunmproducts=: tee eee 3 5, 759, 995 332 516, 989 6, 107, 709 7,182,495 
6|Slaughtering and meat packing... 12) 984,,5979775 663 789,672} 4,451,742 6,001,923 
7|Printing and publishing........... 69| 4,600,489 1,267; 2,004,901 870,979 4,611,002 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 267 3,306,477 1, 288 1,178,970 1,958, 216 4,023, 604 
9) Fruit and vegetable preparations. 35 3, 834,397 839 590, 216 2,199, 638 3,597,176 
10| Coffee, tea and spices............. 7 1,404,384 147 163,734) > 2; 217,002) 3.318: 173 
11| Butter and cheese.........+.....- 36 1,500, 266 358 439,592) 2,339,930) 3,180,060 
12|\Sheet metal products............. 19 9,367,422 422 467, 202 1, 640, 454 2,936,571 
13|Brewerlesteestens se. . eke eee 10| 5,415,687 244 345, 861 706, 295 2,656, 532 
14|\Cokeandivas we cnses eee: 6| 13,584, 408 372 414, 800 768,826) 2,500,067 
15|Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
WOT Kent ek vnee opener een Eyal = OA RTRs 1,359 1,082, 850 147,549 2,038,306 
1G) Boxes- woodenere. soe ae itecs 19 1,945,819 496 412, 632 677,989 1,423,781 
17] Printing and bookbinding......... 89 1,981,766 584 698, 320 447,302 1,415, 894 
18] Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
GhOCOlate aoe weet eee eee 44 938, 456 329 289, 430 474, 802 1,163,910 
19| Foods, stock and poultry......... 8 1, 636, 093 191 172, 209 589, 810 1,008, 639 
29| All other leading industries!...... 9} 67,491,725) 3,183] 5,486,700) 12,278,164) 25,031,744 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 1,087| 319,086,120) 238,254) 26,466,636) 57,040,492) 120,043,701 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,643) 362,879,441) 29,488) 33,210,405) 65,960,568) 140,538,016 
Percentages of the above leading 
industries to totals of all indus- 
ETICSs capa eee eee eee 66-2 87-9 78-9 79-7 86:5 85-4 


1Includes condensed milk, distilleries, fertilizers, sugar refineries and non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining. 


Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 
Subsection 1.—-Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 
1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. From 
1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced 
to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from estab- 
lishments with 5 hands and over, and while the rise in wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 


The capital investment in 1932, in all establishments irrespective of the number 
of employees, was $4,741 ,255,610 as compared with $4,961,312,408 in 1931 and with 
$2,696,154,030 in 1917, an increase of 76 p.c. in 15 years. 


The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illustrated 
by the investment of capital. Capital employed in Ontario was 48-3 p.c. of the 
total in 1917, 52-4 p.c. in 1923 and 45-2 p.c. in 1932. The percentages employed in 
the plants of Quebec were: 29-4 in 1917, 29-8 in 1923 and 34-4 in 1932. British 
Columbia held third place in 1932 with a capital investment of 7-7 p.c. of the total, 
while Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and Saskatchewan followed 
in the order named, with proportions varying between 4-0 p.c.and1-3p.c. (Table 
18.) . 
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From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the central electric stations industry led, in 1932, with an 
investment of 28-2 p.c. of the total. The wood and paper group was second with 
20-1 p.c., the iron and its products group third with 12-8 p.c. and the vegetable 
products group fourth with 10-9 p.c. Up to 1931 the wood and paper group had 
long been first in the amount of capital employed, but in that year the central electric 
stations group assumed the premier position. (Table 18.) 


The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of interest 
in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1923, land, buildings, 
machinery and tools constituted 64 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1929 the pro- 
portion had increased to 66 p.c. and in 1932 to 74 p.c._ The fixed assets amounted to 
$3,511,904,606 in 1932, while current assets, including inventories of raw materials 
and finished products, bills and accounts receivable, cash and sundries, were valued 
at $1,229,351,004.- Details by provinces and industrial groups are given in Table 19. 


18.—Percentage Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1917-32. 


Province or Group. 1917. | 1921. | 1923. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. 
PROVINCE. 

Prince Edward Island......... OMe Or | Ore Ont O81) POs “Odie Orlin Oe ta Ort s o.0e 1 
OVE BCOCiE coe. os css see's» 4-8} 3-3} 3-3] 3-1) 3-0} 2-9} 2-9) 2:7}. 2-6), 2-6 2-7 
New Brunswick... asco. 0.000. 2°44 3-1] 2-5) 2-4) 2-4) 2-3) 2-4) 2-8) 2-7] 2-6) 2-5 
QUITE) ONG SEE Ota Mee eu eee 29-4) 30-8] 29-8} 29-9} 30-6) 31-7) 33-1] 32-9] 33-2] 33-5) 34-4 
CatAEIS TE ot Mek ees p25 3S, 48-3} 50-6) 52-4) 50-4] 49-8) 49-2) 47-6) 47-6) 46-6] 46-0} 45-2 
Moanitebis..c.u2t2 aceite e.. 3-5} 2-9) 2-7] 3-2) 3-2) 3-5) 3-3) 3-4) 3-6] 3-8) 4:0 
DASKSiCHewWaN 22 Gk. . dss. o>. 1-1) 1-0} 0-9} 0-8 0-8] 0-9} 0-9) 1-1] 1-3) 1-4) 1-3 
| 81d 2s eS 2 Ceolngeked|  LeStoetle She se Sie Oe 2.01. 22 Memeo 1h 622/29 
British Columbia and Yukon.. 8-1) 6-5) 6-5; 8-3) 8-3) 7-5 7-7 (eS deOlee dsOle ae 
Polain Meera: hdd 100-0| 100-0) 100-0] 100-0 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 109-0] 100-0] 100-0| 100-0 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 


Vegetable products............ 10-2} 11-3} 11-4) 11-5) 11-3) 11-4] 11-1) 11-2] 10-9) 11-0} 10-9 
Animal products: .i2. 0.06. 026. (OTA aca 6-1) 5-5} 5-6) 5-4, 5-1] 4-8) 4-5) 4-3) 4:1 
Textiles and textile products... The} 8-1 8-4) 8-1 8-0} 8-0 7-7 7°5 7-1 7:3 6-8 
Wood’ aud paper... o0t605 ee 19-9] 24-8] 23-7] 23-8] 23-3] 23-6] 24-2] 22-7) 23-5) 21-2) 20-1 
Tron and its products........... 23-5] 18-1} 16-3} 14-9] 15-0] 14-7] 14-7) 14-8) 14-6) 13-6] 12-8 
Non-ferrous metals............ 2-6} 3-3] 38-2} 4-8} 5-1] 4-8) 5-8) 5-9) 6-2) 6-4) 5-7 
Non-metallic minerals......... 5-6] 6-6] 7-2) 6-3) 6-6) 6-4) 6-3] 6-5] 6-5) °6-6) 6-6 
Chemicals and allied products. Coole: 37) we oe SiusrtosolkLE are eorl |=) o-llhears-o|lLs challekorole sno 
Miscellaneous industries........ Soot Sekpo 2 te 2 2 Sle  2eGb eae ot a 2b Gis Teh 194 


Central electric stations........ 13-2) 15-2) 17-2) 19-1] 19-0) 20-0} 20-0) 20-8} 21-9} 24-8} 28-2 
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19.—Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1932, and Totals for Representative 


Years, 1923-32. 


Materials Operating 
on Hand, Capital, 
Land, Stocksin | Inventory | Cash, Bills 
Estab- | Buildings, Process, Value of and - Total 
Province or Group. lish- Fixtures, Fuel and Finished Accounts Capital 
ments Machinery Miscel- Products | Receivable, ila 
and Tools. laneous on Hand. Prepaid 
Supplies Expenses, 
on Hand. etc. 
No. $ $ $ $ 3 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island...... 274 2,848, 807 337,382 146, 246 534, 760 3, 867,195 
ING Vee SCOUIAR ce ao eee 1,404 94,177,923] 11,247,005] 4,949,371) 15,265,408} 125,639,707 
New Brunswick............. 841 86,799,699] 8,214,939} 5,296,488] 17,143,042} 117,454,168 
Quebeciat. cee tere eee 7,851) 1, 280,486,275} 119,858,790} 58,391,114) 174,219,800] 1,632,955,979 
Ontanor: ak 5 eae enon 9,844! 1,494, 715,854) 166,309,944] 146,454,945] 336,528,114) 2,144,008, 857 
Manitobaiiame sacseac ce sent 970} 155,779,758} 11,696,059] 6,086,895} 16,982,940} 190,545,652 
Saskatchewan...........-00 774 47,618,981] 4,371,810) 3,441,577| 7,862,455 63, 294, 823 
Alberta2oos2, Sa paneecn ee es 943 76,789, 261 6,756,264] 6,914,420} 10,149,843} 100,609,788 
BritishColumbia and Yukon} 1,648] 272,688,048] 22,625,617} 25,853,051} 41,712,725) 362,879,441 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products.......... 5,244] 289,516,937) 73,813,517) 59,755,379] 93,270,316] 516,356,149 
Animal products............ 4,413 118,074,123] 21,107,948] 20,752,000} 33,081,391 193,015,462 
Textiles and textile products} 2,002} 197,478,593} 38,570,592) 24,625,216) 60,918,661} 321,593,062 
Wood and paper products.... 7, 844 728,710,165} 70,949,937] 34,243,528) 120,735,602 954, 639, 232 
Tron and its products........ 1,233 365,496,464] 60,429,930) 51,345,344! 131,347,780 608, 619, 518 
Non-ferrous metal products. 452} 170,540,545} 24,549,228] 30,774,367) 46,181,301; 272,045,441 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

GUGES Ae Aa amen 1,182} 238,589,314) 25,909,726] 21,603,574) 26,467,065} 312,569,679 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 

GUCESt Ete A eee eee 662 92,318,222} 18,588,650] 11,334,914] 38,688,168] 160,929,954 
Miscellaneous industries..... 479 40,097,656} 7,011,501) 3,099,785} 15,391,184 65, 600, 126 
Central electric stations..... 1,033] 1,271,082,587] 10,486,781 - 54,317,619} 1,335, 886, 987 

Totals, 1932......... 24,544) 3,511, 904,606) 351,417,810) 257,534,197) 620,399,087) 4,741, 255,610 
Ronde come 24,501) 3,526, 611,580) 489,152,275! 282,385,503) 713,163,050) 4,961,312, 408 

1930........ 24,020) 3,584,344, 724 848,927,120 770,044,916] 5,203,316, 760 

1929 oan: 23,597) 3,377, 590,099 878, 783, 691 826, 640,964] 5,083,014, 754. 

aR ey) oe Re 3 22,936) 2,866,366, 199 773,824, 436 697, 440,923) 4,337, 631,558 

uP RN alee 22,178) 2,310,298, 012 677,168,191 551, 347,257| 3,538,813, 460 

NOS. ack. oe 22,642! 2,565,497, 811 655,775, 934 559,049,205) 3,380,322, 950 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures. 


The total number of persons employed in the manufacturing industries of 
Canada, according to the statistics collected for 1932, was 495,398, as com- 
pared with 557,426 in all such industries in 1931 and 694,484 in 1929. The 1932 
employees included 95,070 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from the 
manufacturers at the end of the year, and 400,328 wage-earners, the average number 
employed as derived from the manufacturers’ records of the numbers on the pay- 
rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. Prior to 1925, the number of wage- 
earners was computed as the sum of the number recorded each month divided by 
12, whether the establishment was operating the 12 months or not. Beginning with 
the statistics for 1925, in seasonal industries which are in operation only a limited 
number of months in each year, such as sawmilling, fruit and vegetable canning, etc., 
the average was computed by dividing the sum of the wage-earners reported on the 
15th of each month by the number of months in operation. This change of method 
increased the apparent number of employees, not only in seasonal industries but - 
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also in the groups containing such seasonal industries and in provincial and Do- 
minion totals. Consequently, the change of method exerted.a reducing influence on 
apparent average wages and on all other averages per wage-earner and per employee. 
In 1931, however, the former method of computing the average number of wage- 
earners was again adopted. A change was also made in the compilation of the number 
of salaried employees. Prior to 1931, owners who were working as ordinary wage- 
earners, such as small bakers, reported themselves as wage-earners. In 1931, how- 
ever, all such owners were required to report themselves as salaried employees. In 
1931, also, travelling salesmen who were attached to the plant and devoted all or 
the greater part of their time in selling the products of that plant were included 
with salaried employees. Prior to this they were not reported at all. These changes, 
therefore, explain the apparent increase in the number of salaried employees in 1931 
as compared with the previous year. This apparent increase was offset in part 
by a corresponding decrease in the number of wage-earners. Actually there was a de- 
crease in salaried employees. 


The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, is 
given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 20. Then, taking the percentages of the wage- 
earners and the total employees in each year to those of 1917, and dividing these 
percentages into the volume of manufacturing production in each year (see pp. 
450 to 453 for the index of volume), the quotients give tentative conclusions regard- 
ing the efficiency of production per wage-earner and per employee in years subsequent 
to 1917, as compared with that year. Since central electric stations were excluded in 
computing the index of the volume of production, employees in these establishments 
have been excluded also in computing the percentages relative to 1917 for both 
wage-earners and total employees, and consequently from the indexes of efficiency 
of production. These indexes of the efficiency of production are, of course, affected 
by the changes in the method of computing the number of employees adopted in 
1925 and then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent 
number of employees between 1925 and 1930, it proportionately decreased the 
index of the efficiency of production. The table illustrates the development of 
modern industry which has been able to raise real wages through a large increase 
in production per wage-earner, accomplished by better organization and the use 
of improved equipment. Capital invested in manufacturing industries, exclusive 
of central electric stations, has increased by 45-0 p.c., from 1917 to 1932, com- 
pared with a decrease of 28-5 p.c. in wage-earners, while the horse-power used per 
wage-earner has increased from about 3 in 1917 to 11 in 1932. The factor of better 
organization is not susceptible of measurement. However, salaried employees have 
increased by 35-2 p.c. since 1917, or more nearly in proportion to the growth in © 
production than have wage-earners. The result of these developments has been the 
increase of 46-9 p.c. in the volume of production per wage-earner and a smaller 
increase of 34-1 p.c. per employee, owing to the increased proportion of salaried 
employees in the total. The indexes may be considered as supplying satisfactory 
evidence of a general gain in volume of production per person employed. In this 
connection it should be remembered, however, that in 1917, owing to the large 
numbers overseas, many persons of low efficiency were being employed, their 
inefficiency being concealed at the time by the prevailing inflation of prices; it is 
possible that the sudden rise in the indexes of efficiency from 1920 and 1921 may 
be partly accounted for by their elimination in the contraction of industrial opera- 
tions which occurred at that time. 
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29.—Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-32. 


Note.—Employees of Central Electric Stations are excluded in this table since factors of production and 
efficiency for that industry are not representative and would vitiate the result. 


Percentage relative Index Efficiency 
to 1917. Number of 
Y Salaried Wage- Total —— of Production. 
ear. |Employées.| Earners. | Employees. Of Of Total | Volume = |———-——————_ 
Wage- Em- of Mf’d. |Per Wage-| Per Em- 
Earners. | ployees. | Products. | Earner. | ployee. 
No. No. No. pce p.c. 

19M 65, 380 547,467 612, 847 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MOUS ee eee. 66, 733 541, 931 508, 664 99-0 99-3 102-0 103-0 103-2 
TLOUOMS. eee 77,125 524, 122 601, 247 95-7 98-1 98-1 102-5 100-0 
1920 5.esen: 78,334 520,559 598, 893 95-1 97-7 95-0 99-9 97-2 
1921 pee 70, 253 375, 109 445 , 362 68-5 72-6 86-1 125-6 118-6 
1922.5 71,586 392, 160 463, 746 71-6 75-6 96-0 134-1 127-0 
1O23eeeee 73,374 440,798 514,172 80-5 83-9 104-8 130-2 124-9 
192420. 70, 671 425,004 495,675 77-6 80-8 102-9 132-7 127-3 
MOA, ie 71,897 459,065 530, 962 83-8 86-6 112-7 134-5 130-1 
1926 aeee 75,990 492,143 568, 133 89-9 92-7 128-1 142-5 138-2 
192 (nan 79,474 524, 751 604, 225 95-8 98-6 136-5 142-5 138-5 
1928 Fe coaer 85 , 029 557, 139 642,168 101-7 104-7 148-8 146-3 142-0 
192930 ey 89, 793 588,477 678,270 107-5 110-6 157-5 146-6 142-4 
1930 bee ees 85,778 540, 803 626,581 98-8 102-2 142-8 144-5 139-7 
198 Vertes 92,780 447,632 540,412 81-7 88-2 124-1 151-9 140-7 
1932) eee 88, 434 391,569 480, 003 71-5 78-3 105-0 146-9 134-1 


Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 1932 derived 
from the Census of Manufactures, areshownin Table 7 of this chapter (pp. 462 to 467). 
According to these statistics, the 24,544 establishments covered, employed 95,070 
salaried employees and 400,328 wage-earners, a total of 495,398 persons. Out of 
every 1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 192 were classed as salary-earners 
and 808 as wage-earners; the former earned 32-5 p.c. and the latter 67-5 p.c. of 
the total amount paid out as remuneration for services. 


Distribution of Employees in 1932.—An analysis of the returns by provinces 
shows that 48,228 or 50-7 p.c. of all the employees on salaries were employed in 
Ontario; of this number 36,312 were males and 11,916 were females. The province 
of Quebec, with 27,543 persons or 29-0 p.c. of the total, recorded the second largest, 
number of salaried workers; of these 22,298 were males and 5,245 were females. 
British Columbia ranked third with 5,700 or 6-0 p.c. of the total salaried employees. 


Of the wage-earners employed, who numbered 400,328, 47-7 p.c. were employed 
in Ontario, 33-5 p.c. in Quebec and 5-9 p.c. in British Columbia. It is also inter- 
esting to note that out of every 1,000 salaried employees 218 were females, while in 
the case of wage-earners, 247 out of every 1,000 were females. (See Tables 21 
and 25.) 


The wood and paper industries with 23,437 salaried employees reported a larger 
number than any other group, having 24-6 p.c. of the total. The vegetable products 
group came next with 14,305 salaried employees or 15-1 p.c. of the total. -The 
textile industries gave employment to a proportionately greater number of female 
salaried employees than any other group. Out of every 1,000 salaried employees in 
this group 323 were females, as compared with only 205 for all the other groups. 


In the number of wage-earners employed, the textile industries came first with 
91,559 or 22-9 p.c. of the total. This was closely followed by the wood and paper 
products group with 84,397 wage-earners or 21-1 pc. of the total. It is of interest 
to note that out of every 1,000 wage-earners in the textile industries 578 were females, 
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while in all the other groups only 149 were females. The importance of the textile 
industries in providing employment for females is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that out of all female employees engaged in the manufacturing industries of Canada, 
47-1 p.c. were found in the textile group. 


21.—Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages and Percent- 
ages of Total Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of Industries, 1932. 


Notre—For actual figures see Table 25, p. 496. 


Employees on Salaries. Employees on Wages. 
Province or Group. ——_—__—_—__———————] Salaries. | -——————————_—__ Wages. 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
: p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island....... 0-3 0-2 0-3 0-1 0-2 0:3 0-2 0-1 
INOS COLIA cs - faci tk csc 2-6 2-2 2-5 2-0 2-9 2-1 2-7 2-3 
INew Brunswick... 2908 os... 2-2 2-0 2-1 2-0 Ded. 1-9 2-5 2-2 
QNEDECH: Set eee Noh cele dus 30-0 25-3 29-0 28-8 30-9 41-1 33-5 30-5 
ONbATIO NL fa: Seen Neale gene es 48-8 57-5 50-7 52-9 48-0 46-8 47-7 49-6 
MAmitOD Acne eeeeet ately ss aye 8 4-6 4-4 4-6 4-4 4.9 3°3 4-5 4-9 
Saskawehewanencr.c..ccescs- 2-2 1-3 2-0 1-7 1-1 0-3 0-9 1-1 
IM Mibertatecn sic eee es cteas ca 3-0 2-1 2-8 2-4 2-4 1-1 2-1 2-3 
British Columbia and Yukon 6-3 5-0 6-0 5-7 6-9 3-1 5-9 7-0 
OU RIS AE 2 ae aac chesarniw is 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 || 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 109-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 

Vegetable products.......... 15-5 13-6 15-1 14-6 13-2 18-4 14-5 13-4 
Animal products............. 10-8 9-1 10-4 8-5 10-3 9-1 10-0 9-4 
Rextilo-progucts.aci: . «.</. s612 9-6 16-5 11-1 11-5 12-9 53-5 22-9 18:7 
Wood and paper products.... 25-4 22-1 24-6 23-2 25-1 8-8 21-1 21-8 
Tron and its products......... 13-5 12-1 13-2 15-0 19-7 2-3 15-4 16-9 
Non-ferrous metal products. . 6-5 7:2 6:7 7:4 lisaye 3:2 5-1 6-0 

Non-metallic mineral pro- 
TUCUS ras ates SEs so, « ike ets 4-2 3-3 4-0 4-2 5-3 0-5 4-4 5-2 

Chemicals and allied pro- 

UCT Swe nt ear eee eee 5-1 6-7 5-4 6-2 2-5 2°5 2-5 2-9 
Miscellaneous industries...... 2-4 2-6 2-5 2-5 2-4 1-7 2-2 2-2 
Central electric stations...... 7-0 6-8 7-0 6-9 2-9 - 2-2 3-5 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures.—A monthly record of 
the number of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as compiled from 
the Census of Industry, is given in Table 22 for the years 1922 to 1932 and by sex 
for 1922 and 1932. Ordinarily, manufacturing empioyment in Canada, reaches its 
highest point during the summer months. Some of the seasonal industries, such as_ 
canning, are most active then, textile industries are preparing winter goods and 
industry generally feels the active demand of the agricultural purchasing power 
resulting from the prospects of the season’s harvest. In 1929, however, the rising 
tide of ‘good times” was checked about midsummer and then the recession set in 
during the autumn with the stock market crash. Employment during 1930, 1931 
and 1932 declined steadily, the monthly employment figures in each case being 
lower than the corresponding month of the previous year. The peak of employment 
was reached in June, 1929, when 596,544 wage-earners were on the payrolls. This 
compares with the peak month in 1930 of 556,386 wage-earners, 484,661 the peak 
month of 1931 and 417,685 the peak month in 1932. 
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22.—Total Number of Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, by Months, 1922-1932 and by Sex, 1922 and 1932. 


Month. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
JANUATY gepee ners oo as eee 330, 487 384, 166 400, 241 401,538 432.139 464,023 
Pebruarvyencsccsss cern se ee 342,959 395, 896 408, 473 411,966 445,179 477,624 
Maroheeterey Oe 2 oes 355,340 409, 737 417,452 425, 992 459, 554 491,085 
Aprils ho otk ates ie ie 366, 478 426, 725 428,383 444, 032 473,088 500,370 
May casiec:. certs ee ec 388, 734 448,715 |. 446, 262 466, 114 494,156 518, 762 
JUNG Peer en en ere 400, 165 457,938 447,699 471,474 507, 889 527,914 
JWlys Seo aes ee nce es 397,416 453, 506 440,726 467,012 510, 887 525,486 
August: sect coasts eerie 395, 741 444,721 430,424 465, 784 505,917 521,929 
Septem Were: cscs denne ees 398, 653 441, 839 430,092 472,452 506,917 520,950 
October ace cence eee 391,492 434,615 427,957 470,281 503, 679 515,107 
Novembersc0. eee 385, 222 414, 648 407,182 452,426 484, 400 497, 924 
Wecemiberss-1. noses tee 373, 954 399, 557 393,472 437,658 465, 248 480,096 
Month. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Januarysce ee aeons 473,152 521, 227 510,061 442,547 390, 249 
Febrasty. 41s fant vaeeeres 490,311 537, 816 517,562 455, 811 400, 680 
March cate = tenet 4 506, 230 555, 908 527,966 468, 222 408, 353 
April cok: Sees eto se eneicc: 522, 566 575, 269 537,110 476, 132 409, 860 
13 SS cael Med GM care 13 ae BS a a 549, 212 594, 969 556,386 484, 661 417,685 
JUNG Maik ius Ges oe ete es 560, 866 596, 544 552, 166 476, 692 414,536 
Sulyt ena: 254 omen ae 5 562,371 594, 879 539, 354 463, 694 397,372 
IAUPUSE LS tem. eee Mos 567, 799 588, 509 529, 403 456, 783 394,277 
Septembersy. .2-seare sees ete 568, 652 586, 439 530, 130 460,081 401,534 
CLO DEL eer eee eve 562, 687 574,566 9 PA VAG 434,556 396, 253 
INGwem Dereer eer ene eae 544, 213 547, 697 486,926 430, 618 385, 460 
Decemberwe a. eee 524, 448 519,331 464,086 417,367 364, 216 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES BY SEX. 


1932. 
Month ee 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

JANMAT YE rorcn mete aotearoa 249,912 80,575 330, 487 296,901 93,348 390, 249 
Bebruary ns snes eee 259, 408 83,551 342,959 303, 218 97,462 400, 680 
Mar cla sto nae. riisceicaces 270,079 85, 261 355,340 309,394 98,959 408 , 353 
ADU pee ee ee ee ee a 281,051 85, 427 366, 478 309, 934 99 , 926 409 , 860 
IM Si ere ee oe eaiaye ces nts 300, 325 88, 409 388, 734 315, 296 102,389 417,685 
JUNC Hae os ee ie 310, 625 89,540 400,165 313,515 101,021 414,536 
PUL Yas too eet whe cee eenete 310, 250 87, 166 397,416 303,392 93,980 397,372 
PANISUSt ten ee eco eee 307, 464 88277. 395, 741 297,048 97, 229 394,277 
Neptemi ber se. wee. ark 305, 148 93, 505 398, 653 296, 691 104, 843 401,534 
Octoberisan kerr ae 298, 203 93, 289 391, 492 293, 703 102,550 396, 253 
Novembero 02 ee 292,741 92,481 385, 222 285,542 99,918 385, 460 
Devemiber ae. eee 284, 084 89,870 373, 954 271,904 92,312 364, 216 


Hours Worked by Wage-Earners.—Weekly hours worked by wage-earners 
in the month of highest employment in 1932 are shown in Tables 23 and 24 by 
provinces and groups and for the forty leading industries. An explanation should 
be made of the term “month of highest employment” as used in connection with 
these tables. Each firm is required to report the number of wage-earners working 
specified hours per week during the month in which the greatest number were 
employed. It therefore happens that in the case of one firm the month of highest 
employment might be May, while in that of another it might be October. The 
month of highest employment as shown in the heading of Table 23, therefore, is 
not any particular month, and the total number of workers is the sum of those 
employed in the different months of highest employment as reported by all firms. 
In the particular case of a given industry, however, the month of highest employ- 
ment is the same for a majority of the firms operating. This would apply to some 
extent in the broad industrial groups in the second half of Table 23, but more par- 
ticularly to the forty industries of Table 24. For Canada as a whole, 53 p.c. of 
the wage-earners in 1932 worked 48 hours or less, 14 p.c. worked between 49 and 
50 hours and 33 p.c. worked over 50 hours per week. Average bours worked per 
week may also be worked out for the provinces and industrial groups and for 
the forty leading industries from the figures shown in the tables following. 
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Subsection 3.—Wages and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
1932. 


The total salaries and wages disbursed by manufacturers in 1932 were 
$505,883,323 paid to 495,398 workers, compared with $813,049,842 paid to 694,434 
persons in 1929 and $509,382,027 paid to 621,694 persons in 1917. Of the 1932 
aggregate, $164,695,605 or 32-5 p.c. was paid to 95,070 salaried employees who con- 
stituted 19 p.c. of the total number, while $341,187,718 or 67-5 p.c. was paid in wages 
to 400,328 wage-earners, who formed 81 p.c. of the aggregate number of employees. 


The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1932 was 
$1,732, compared with $1,872 in 1931 and $1,299 in 1917, while the average wage 
in 1932 was $852, compared with $957 in 1931, $1,045 in 1929 and $760 in 1917. 
Thus during the sixteen years under review average salaries increased by 33 p.c., 
while average wages increased only by 12 p.c. (See Tables 4 and 25.) 


Average Earnings, by Provinces and Industrial Groups.—In 1932 Ontario 
showed the highest average salary of $1,806, followed by Quebec with $1,724, Mani- 
toba, with $1,685 and British Columbia with $1,658. The head offices of many 
farge corporations being located in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg 
tends to raise the average salaries in these provinces. In the other Prairie Pro- 
vinces the averages were smaller, especially in Saskatchewan, while in the Maritime 
Provinces the average salaries were still lower, there being comparatively few large 
executive offices in these provinces. 


British Columbia, with an average wage of $999, ranked highest in the Dominion 
in 1932, being $147 higher than the general average. In the western provinces 
average wages are usually higher, this being due to an unusually small proportion 
of women workers, while many of the male employees were engaged in the better- 
paid wood and paper, electric light and power industries. In the four provinces 
east of the Ottawa river, average wages in manufacturing were under the mean 
for the Dominion, while from Ontario westward the opposite was the case. The 
seasonal nature of some of the leading industries, notably fish-preserving and lum- 
bering, tends to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 
while in addition to this, Quebec has a larger proportion of female wage-earners, 
employed chiefly in the textile, food and tobacco industries, than any other prov- 
ince, except Prince Edward Island. 


The highest average salary, viz., $1,988, was reported by the chemical and 
allied products group, while the wood and paper products group, with an average 
salary of $1,373 in 1932, was the lowest. In wages paid, central electric stations 
came first with an average of $1,360, there being no female wage-earners in this 
industry. The textile industries, on the other hand, had the lowest average wage of 
$697, this being due to the fact that in this group nearly 58 p.c. of the wage-earners 
were females. As stated in Table 21 of this chapter, of all the female wage-earners 
employed in the manufacturing industries of Canada, over 53 p.c. found employment 
in the textile industries. 
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25.—Employees on Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries, 1932, and Average 
Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups, 1931 and 1932. 


Employees on Average Employees on Average 
Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 


Male. {[Female.; Total. | 1931. { 1932. ||) Male. [Female.{ Total. | 1931. | 1932. 


Province or Group. 


PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island.... 217 45 262} 885) 835 619 266 885} 634] 572 
INOVaUSCOtlasea os sec es 1,950 457| 2,407) 1,461] 1,326) 8,634] 2,101] 10,735) 822) 746 
New Brunswick.......... 1, 630 393 2,023} 1,718] 1,543 8,104 1,860} 9,964) 843 753 
Quebec: eackiscneeee abo 22,298) 5,245) 27,543} 1,890} 1,724 93,245} 40,651) 133,896] 880) 777 
CONEATI ON sae tee aes ever oe 36,312} 11,916}; 48,228] 1,903) 1,806)| 144,675} 46,328) 191,003}; 985) 885 
Manitobat teen te oe 3,428 90 4,336] 1,888) 1,685) 14,648) 3,271) 17,919] 1,126} 940 
Saskatchewan............ 1,657 280} 1,937] 1,548) 1,448]. 3,263 335| 3,598] 1,073] 997 
Albertareerne on cence 2,194 440} 2,634] 1,729) 1,526] 7,403 1,137} 8,540) 1,054] 921 
British Columbia and 
VUKOM oe carder rae neers 4,678 1,022} 5,700) 1,843] 1,658] 20,717; 3,071) 238,788] 1,110] 999 
Notalss et oes 74,364; 20,706) 95,070) 1,872) 1,732] 301,308] 99,020) 400,328) 957) 852 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products....... 11, 489 2,816} 14,305) 1,786} 1,686) 39,817] 18,268} 58,085} 844) 791 
Animal products.......... 8, 047 1,876} 9,923) 1,526} 1,404] 80,972} 9,058] 40,030} 869) 801 
Textile products.......... 7,130) 3,427; 10,557] 1,918] 1,796)| 38,623) 52,936] 91,559 760| 697 
Wood and paper products.| 18,861 4,576| 23,437) 1,822) 1,373] 75,695 8,702| 84,397) 992 879 
Tron and its products ..... 10,037 2,503} 12,540} 2,137) 1,965) 59,426) 2,248) 61,674] 1,085 935 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
Gucts 2 feo ose ee 4, 860 1,485 6,345] 2,021} 1,920)) 17,225) 3,134) 20,359] 1,150} 1,011 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts. S74. see 3,146 688} 3,834]-1,922] 1,792) 16,029 479) 16,508] 1,172] 1,067 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
GQUGUSte teccc eee es cites Saket 1,384; 5,147) 2,047) 1,988} 7,656} 2,492) 10,148) 1,042) 963 
Miscellaneous industries. . 1, 806 540 2,346] 1,920} 1,807 7,106 1, 703 8,809} 1,003 861 
Central electric stations. . Se bopida) 1,411 6,636! 1,759! 1,710 8,759 - 8,759!1 1,397| 1,360 


Average Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—Table 26 shows 
the employees by sex and average salaries and wages in the forty leading industries 
during 1932, and the salaries and wages in 1931. The rank of each industry is 
based on the aggregate of salaries and wages paid, as in Table 12 on p. 478. 

In four industries only did average salaries exceed $2,300; in seven they ranged 
from $2,000 to $2,300; in twenty-two they were from $1,500 to $2,000, while in only 
seven were they below $1,500. None of the four industries paying the highest 
salaries—sugar refining $2,906, breweries $2,550, petroleum products $2,375 and 
pulp and paper $2,327—reported a proportion of female staff equal to the average 
percentage in the forty leading industries. The lowest salaries were reported by the 
sawmilling, bread and other bakery products, and butter and cheese industries. 

The highest wages, or those above $1,200, were paid in six industries—non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining $1,540, printing and publishing $1,364, central 
electric stations $1,360, petroleum products $1,310, coke and gas products $1,261 
and sugar refining $1,215—in all of which the proportion of skilled workers is 
probably high. In six other industries the average wage ranged between $1,000 and 
$1,200. These were largely metal-working industries, breweries, printing and 
bookbinding, and paints, pigments and varnishes, in all of which the proportion of 
women employed was low. In the remaining twenty-eight industries the average 
wage was below $1,000. ‘This last group included such seasonal industries as saw- 
milling and the flour and feed milling industry with a large number of small feed and 
grist mills in which the work is intermittent. The other industries with low average 
wages were textiles, tobacco and boots and shoes, in which the proportion of female 
wage-earners was high, the number in several industries being greater than that of 
the male wage-earners. 
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26.—Statistics of Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1932, 
together with Comparative Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1931, 
and Totals and Averages Paid in Previous Representative Years. 


(Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid as in Table 12.) 


S Industry. 


PiPulprandipaner.. «0.5 <8 
2|Printing and publishing. . 
3 |Central electric stations. . 
4|Railway rolling-stock.... 
5 |Electrical apparatus and 
supplies 

6|Bread and other bakery 

WEOGU CHS emsioraiens was 
7 |Printing and bookbinding 
8 |Hosiery and knitted goods 
9 |Clothing, factory, women’s 
Castings and forgings ..:. 
Cotton yarn and cloth.... 
AUbOMODIUES Soe. a. © cis 


Sen AOA UE CORD  Ahice eee 
Slaughtering and meat 
packing... ; 
Biscuits, confectionery, 
BOCOR ROLE Somes mos '=jcte 
Rubber goods, including 
EGOUW ESD eR cols oak 
Dyeing, cleaning and laun- 
dry work 
Non-ferrous metal smelt- 
ing and refining ........ 
Machinery 282% tb ereck 
Clothing, factory, men's 
Tobacco, cigars and cigar- 
BEROS. ci icct pth Sum b vee > +e 


iain (siieters th-©, (8 ¢\'0'.0) eels 


Sheet metal products. . 
Primary iron and steel. . 
Petroleum products...... 
Breweriesesca.is4 acces 
Silk and artificial silk... 
Flour and feed mills...... 
Planing mills, sash and 
door factories.......... 
Furnishing goods, men’s.. 
Coke and gas products... 
Boxes and bags, paper.... 
Fruit and vegetable pre- 
ParauiOnse. .. se cee 
Paints, pigments and var- 


Medicinal and pharma- 

ceutical preparations... 
Sugar refineries........... 
Coffee, tea and spices.... 
Fish curing and packing. . 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries......... 


Grand Totals, All In- 


eee ; 


Ce ee ee 
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Salaries. Wages. 
Salaried Average Avivace 
Total : Wage-Harners. Total 
Employees. syutehlared: Salaries. ice Waves. Wages. 
Male. |Female.| 1982. —|1932.|1931.|| Male. |Female.| 19382. — [1939 )1931. 
No. | No. § $ | $ | No. | No. § $ | $s. 
2,635 477| 7,240, 125|2,327|2,479)| 20,821 628] 21,108,003} 9841/1, 146 
5,396 1,803] 11,522, 619)1, 601/1, 688 7,485 1,227| 11,883, 987/1,364]1, 457 
D220 1,411] 11,349, 809}1,710/1, 759 8,759 — | 11,911,357/1,360]1,397 
1,429 74| 2,878,957\)1,915 2;130) 14,081 28) 14,581, 185/1, 0033/1, 216 
2,907 1,025] 7,489,526/1,905/1, 982 8, 006 2,367| 8,772,842) 8461 970 
2,156 515) 2,675,161/1,002]1, 222) 12,479 1,706] 13,234,644] 933/1,000 
2,483 698} 5,284,914)1,688)1, 859 6,348 2,200) 8,589, 102)1,005/1, 121 
875 550| + 2,759,554/1, 937/1, 999 5,343} 10,887! 10,715,420] 660] 690 
1,203 699} 3,291,876/1, 731]1,879 3,422 8,952} 8,826,003) 713} 824 
1,431 382) 3,431, 165)1,893/2,101)) 10,484 155} 8,390,078} 789) 979 
407 123} 1,137, 133)2, 146)2,279 8,646 5,916] 10,547,846} 724) 732 
1,302 464} 3,949, 998|2,237/2, 441 6,903 141} 7,485, 743)1,063/1, 133 
3,358 688} 4,169,301]1,030/1, 086 7,600 262| 7,050,065} 897] 990 
1,031 412} 2,408,397/1, 669)1, 886 7,599 4,686] 8,748,459) 712] 764 
2, 630 150} 1,775,428) 639)1,124)) 15,466 39| 8,985,662) 580] 688 
72 298| 3,455,398/1,711]1,976]| 6,299 783| 6,893,917} 973]1, 052 
1,795 524| 4,087,777}1, 763)1, 797 3,580 4,627} 5,337,721) 650} 658 
1, 239 378] 2,782, 789\1,721|1, 790 6,057 2,651) 6,558,122} 753] 820 
875 509| 1,990, 006}1,438)1, 687 3,132 6,054] 7,030,435} 718] 811 
675 64| 1,690, 710)2,288|2, 427 4,604 - 7,088, 260]1,540}1,592 
1,470 422} 3,3238,702/1,757|1, 946 5,.205 94) 4,571,210) 863]1,024 
832 339} 1,914,531/1, 635}1, 819 3,474 3,453] 5,355, 463]..773) 853 
1,349 362] 3,411, 202/1,994/2;144 2,344 4,181} 3,715,868] 569) 597 
1,039 270| 2,127,619)1,625)1,977 6,744 295| 4,754,468! 675]. 860 
1,010 291} 2,215, 121)1,703|1,889 4,459 612} 4,541,705). -896] 993 
536 97| 1,426, 040)2,253)2, 545 4,202 12}. 4,705, 017/17, 117/1, 252 
485 69} 1,315, 815/2,375]2, 293 3, JOO 7| 4,664, 866]1,310]1,389 
788 134) 2,351, 113)2,550)2,498 3,381 50} 3,581, 112}1,044/1, 123 
417 201} 1,128, 023)1,825)1,979 3,581 2,837| 4,628,842} 721) 803 
1,669 181} 2,184,813)1,181)1,275 3., 602 134} 3,391,582) 908] 967 
1,238 186} 1,862,143)1,308)1,497 4,834 32| 3,652,814] 751) 937 
Don 255| 1,456,182}1,862)2,001 896 5,887) 3,513.433) 518). 574 
692 238] 1,480, 752/1,592}1,621 2,703 3,416, 994/1, 261}1, 332 
583 207] 1,621,057/2,052|2,314 1,889 1,975) 2,790,991} 722) 785 
588 181} 1,299,666)1,690)1, 458 2,340 2,845) 2,757,080) 532] 592 
874 257| 2,324, 865/2,056/2, 208 1,364 163} 1,5383,948]1,005]1, 069 
743 419} 2,278,558}1,961)1, 964 820 977) 1,555,220} 865] 947 
247 T¢ 941, 509|2, 906/2, 896 1,731 85} 2,206, 244/1, 2151/1, 222 
571 166] 1,494,282/2,028|2,291 638 484 991,824] 884] 929 
434 52 602, 760)1, 240}1, 282 2,657 985} 1,741,404} 478) 555 
56,815} 15,648/122,130,396) - ~ || 228,133] 78,423/261,808,936) —- - 
74,364) 20, 706)164, 695,605 1,732 301,308} 99,020)341,187, 718 852 
77,546| 22,222/186,810, 794 1,872 351,553) 106,075/437, 734, 767 957 
70,525) 22,418/184, 239, 117 1,982 431,463} 12),033/551,853, 649 1,001 
73,792| 22,815|188, 747,672 1,954 468,043) 129, 784/624, 302,170 1,045 
65,886} 19,597/162,348,978 1,899 413,634] 119, 816/531, 583,250 997 
59,412! 16,818)139, 614,639 1,831 333,156! 99, 117/420, 269, 406 972 
74,873 136,874, 992 1,828 381, 203 $81,910,145 1,002 
83,015 148, 267,360 1,786 526,571 583,853, 225 1,109 
68, 726 89,287,158 1,299 552,968 420,094,869 760 
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Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the index 
number of the cost of living, converted to the same base, it is seen that real wages 
advanced by 17-9 p.c. between 1917 and 1932. The details of the computation 
are given in Table 27. There was little change in real wages during the three years 
1917 to 1920 when prices were rising rapidly. During the following two years, 1921 
and 1922, when prices dropped rapidly, real wages increased over 5 p.c. Since then 
there has been an almost continuous rise from year to year with the exception of 
1930. In 1931 real wages reached a maximum of 120-2, declining to 117-9 in 1932. 
27.—Average Yearly Earnings and Index Numbers of Earnings and Real Wages of 


Wage-Earners in Manufacturing Industries, 1917-32. 


Norte.—The figures of average earnings for the years 1931 and 1932 are strictly comparable with those 
for the years up to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years as 
for the earliest represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods of 
unemployment. See footnote 1 to Table 4, p. 449. 


Average Index Numbers. 


Amount Average = |—-———_—__—_— 
Year. of Wages | Number | Yearly Real Value 
Paid. E Sa Earnings. eS don oe Coat of of Bee 
’ early ne early 
Earnings. Living. Earnings. 
$ No. $ 
420,094, 869 552,968 760 100-0 100-0 100-0 
480,949,599 547,599 878 115-5 114-0 101-3 
496,570,995 529,327 938 123-4 125-3 98-5 
583, 853, 225 526,571 1,109 145-9 145-2 100-4 
381,910, 145 381, 203 1,002 131-8 127-6 103-2 
374,212,141 398,390 939 123-6 116-8 105-8 
428,731,347 446,994 959 126-1 116-8 107-9 
420,269, 406 432,273 972 127-9 114-5 111-7 
452,958, 655 466, 602 971 127-8 116-0 110-2 
501, 144,989 499,745 1,003 132-0 116-8 113-0 
LO DT Bilas ah ce ee 531,583, 250 533,450 997 131-3 115-1 114-1 
LODSe ee the caa toe Sees 580, 428, 493 566, 780 1,024 134-8 115-6 116-5 
DAY AU eh Dain Ubon Ao onlions Bes Conipae 624,302,170 597,827 1,045 137-5 116-8 117-7 
1OSORR A Re essen ae ae 551,853, 649 551,496 1,001 131-7 115-9 113-6 
LOST ah te acts raeeteens 437.734, 767 457,628 957 125-8 104-7 120-2 


DOB LSPs shot bns Sables aewas ts 341,187,718 400, 328 852 112-1 95-1 117-9 


Percentages of Wages and Salaries to Net Values of Production.—Table 
28 shows the relation between wages and salaries paid by manufacturers and the 
total net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such 
calculations, but the values out of which the wages of employees must in the long 
run come are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. 
Such added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and 
are alone available for payment of wages and salaries, of interest, rent and taxes, 
charges for fuel, power, lighting, repairs, and all other overhead charges. ‘The per- 
centages of salaries were higher in the years 1921, 1922, 1924, 1931 and 1932. These 
were years in which manufacturing production was curtailed and it is probable that, 
salaried employees being a part of the organization of an industry rather than of 
its productive force, salaries were an abnormally high percentage of the lower 
level of production then prevailing. The percentage declined with the increasing 
manufacturing production after 1922, but in 1929 was still much higher than in 
1917, while in 1980, 1931 and 1932, due to decreased industrial activity, the per- 
centage of salaries to value added rose to 10-5, 12:7 and 14-1 respectively. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that salaried employees increased by 38-4 p.c. 
in the period, while wage-earners decreased 27-6 p.c. (Table 20). The percentage 
of wages has fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage- 
earning employees may be more readily adjusted to the activity of the industry and 
wage levels likewise more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. The 
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percentage of wages to the values added in manufacture was thus only 2-4 p.c. lower 
in 1932 than in 1917. The percentage was highest in 1920, when, in the post-war 
inflation, average wages were highest (Table 27) and the efficiency of production 
lowest (Table 20). 


28.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries Paid to Total Net Values of Manufacturing 
Production, 1917-32. 


Percentage— 
Value Added ; of Total 
Year. by et pea ane ee of Salaries | of Wages |Salaries and 
AGanuracture : : to Value to Value Wages 
3 Added. Added. to Value 
Added. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
DW ale so one a | 1,332, 180, 767 89,287,158} 420,094,869 6-7 31-5 38-2 
LOTS eee L ee tease: 1,460,723,777| 101,507,889] 480,949,599 6-9 32-9 39-8 
1 eh ces od a eee 1,509,870,745} 121,892,144); 496,570,995 8-1 32-9 41-0 
L920; Mie hisetee sees 1,686,978,408] 148,267,360] 583,853,225 8-8 34-6 43-4 
1S VAL Ue ara ea pReer an ey 1,209, 143,344 136, 874,992 381,910,145 11:3 31-6 42-9 
OZ reece Mi owretentrenc sane 1,198,434, 407 136,219,171 374,212,141 11-4 31-2 42-6 
MODS eens eR Re gio 1,311,025,375| 142,738,681] 428,731,347 10-9 32-7 43-6 
1 ODA ence a eameea eth: 1,256, 643,901 139,614,639] 420,269,406 11-1 33-4 44-5 
1925. SSR tee he hw race 1,360,879,907| 143,056,516} 452,958,655 10-5 33°3 43-8 
AO 26 eS eceetes bah ae 1,492,645,039] 152,705,944) 501,144,989 10-2 33-6 43-8 
ay i ae Aoi doe le nee a a 1, 635,923, 936 162,348,978 531,583, 250 9-9 32-5 42-4 
1928 >. Seat Eien 4: 1,819,046,025} 174,770,879} 580,428,493 9-7 31-9 41-6 
1 OE Jerane Si e 1,997.350,365| 188,747,672) 624,302,170 9-5 31-3 40-8 
1080 se a are ast tt: 1,761,986, 726) 184,239,117] 551,853,649 10-5 31-3 41-8 
POSING mere Mentors taisen te 1,474,581, 851 186,810,794] 437,734,767 12-7 29-7 42-4 
NOS ZAR Tae ete holst 1,170, 225,872) 164,695,605} 341,187,718 14-1 29-1 43-2 


Subsection 4.—Sizes of Manufacturing Establishments. 


An essential characteristic of the recent evolution of industry has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. The full utiliza- 
tion of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while the 
improvements in transportation have widened the market, and the development of 
more efficient methods of business administration has made it possible for the 
individual manufacturer to supervise effectively a larger plant. An increase in the 
scale of production of the typical manufacturing establishment has been experienced 
in all industrial countries which have been affected by the so-called ‘Industrial 
Revolution’, and not least in Canada where the rise of the factory system in industry 
has taken place approximately since Confederation. 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by the 
number of employees or by the value of product, but each of these methods has its 
limitations. ‘The former takes no account of the differences in capital equipment at 
different times or in various industries, though obviously the increased use of machin- 
ery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to increased production concurrently 
with a decrease in the number of employees. The latter measure has to be adjusted 
for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes those which 
handle expensive raw materials appear to operate on a larger scale. Both measures 
are subject to two limitations: first, they depend on the fluctuation of business 
activity and in times of depression there is an apparent shrinkage in the size of 
establishments as measured by either method; secondly, over any lengthy period of 
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time there is the difficulty of comparability resulting from changes in the method 
of the census. 


Thus, while it is possible in a general way to state that the average size of the 
manufacturing establishment in Canada has increased between 1870 and 1932, the 
1932 figures are not on the same basis as the 1870 figures, especially since they do 
not include all the small custom and repair establishments included at the earlier 
date. Some difficulties arise right up to the most recent times. In 1932, for 
example, due to the difficulty of eliminating duplication in the value of production 
in central electric stations as well as.the difficulty of apportioning the capital invest- 
ment as between different cities, it has been found necessary to exclude figures for 
central electric stations in showing statistics of size of establishment as well as in 
statistics of cities and towns. Except in this particular the figures for 1922 and 
1932 shown in Table 29, are, however, quite comparable, 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In Tables 29 and 30 the 
size of the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures is shown by 
the gross value of products—Table 29 giving comparative figures for 1922 (the first 
year for which the figures are available), and 1932, and Table 30 the figures by 
provinces for 1932. 


In 1922 the 420 establishments which had each a gross production of over 
$1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products of $1,268,056,129, or 51 p.c. of the 
total production of all manufacturing industries. By 1929 such establishments 
numbered 719 and accounted for 62 p.c. of all manufacturing production—a very 
significant change in the short period of seven years. However, as a result of the 
ensuing decline in industrial activity, by 1932 there were only 329 of such establish- 
ments and these produced goods to a value of only $916,630,395 or 46 p.c. of the 
total for all industries, exclusive of central electric stations. The exclusion of this 
industry in 1932 no doubt reduced the number and the aggregate value of production 
of establishments producing over $1,000,000 each, but it is improbable that this 
exclusion was responsible for lowering the proportion of that production to the 
total for all industries as much as was curtailed industrial activity, which resulted 
in many plants operating below capacity and therefore dropping into lower cate-— 
gories. The effect of lower prices was also considerable. 


29. Manufacturing Establishments Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1922 and 
9 


Soe 
1922. 1932.1 
Group. Estab- Average || Estab- Average 
lish- Total Pro- lish- Total Pro- 
ments. | Production. | duction. || ments..| Production. | duction. 
Gross Value of Products. No. $ $ No. $ $ 

Under-$25,000%s. sk anwe sae as 14,978 114, 205,770 7,625] 16,517 113, 016, 263 6, 824 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000..... 2,401 85,075,807 35, 433 2,298 81,724,131 35,563 
50,000 ES 100,000..... 1,793 129,320,947 da, 126 1,734 123,340, 738 71, 130 
100, 000 iM 200,000..... 1eeoo 191,675, 689 141, 458 1,273 179,593,314 141,078 
200, 000 2 DOO; 000s ee 1,078} 330,533,712! 306,617 945 292,404, 734 309,421 
500, 000 ‘¢ 1,000,000..... 516] 363,341,076 704, 149 415 291, 064, 747 701,360 
1,000, 000 e 5,000,000..... 364 692,463,530} 1,902,372 287| 582,662,752! 2,030, 183 
SHOU; 000 andloversncts-ete.. aet 56] 575,592,599)10, 278, 439 42} 333,967,643} 7,951,610 
I Otals te oe 225041) 2,482, 209,130} 110,119) 28,511) 1,997, 774,322 84,971 


'The figures for 1932 do not include central electric stations, 
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30.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Pro- 
ducts, with Total Values of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1932. 


Notre.—The figures in this table do not include central electric stations. 


Group. 


Gross Value of Products. 
(000 omitted.) 


WME ei 20 eee ee. sees 
$ 25— SO PRK Es: eeice 
BO —— an LOO MERE ie Mercroccic 
1004200 Bite ee ee 
DOs =e SOOO Ta erin acs chess 
SOOT 000 ee ee So 
1,000— 5,000........ ras 
5, 000cand’ OVER sci sesniee ss) 
Wotalseesioss ese’ 
Group. 


Under Sie 2b ees ods 
$ 25— DU) See ohederetne ieee she 
D0) rel Oee ceca ks 5 one 
TOO 200 cee ES ks 
200 == sa OOO Go cuek 
5001000 Fes ater tek. 
DE O00 25 OOO ccs x ycncses ys roto 
d OOO ANE OVER Acces 6s. ck 
4 VILA Cais Sener 
Group. 


(000 omitted. ) 
2 


USAGES WEP pens Ue a Tent 
25— EN ert es”, baa sa ay gee 
DU 100s es eee 
TOO 5d 200 Saks hs tore es 
200 8 500. 25.2 khe en oie 
5600S 1000s ik. Ree. 

15 000 510005 Sk, Pica Se oe 

5; 000tand! Overs... 2.02 

TP OUAIS at cso ee oo 


Prince Edward Island. 


Estab- 
lish- Production. 
ments. 
No. $ 
234 1,502,412 
16 556, 718 
7 498, 309 
5 734,974 
262 3,292, 413 
Quebec. 
5, 841 35, 669, 110 
592 20,992,314 
436 30, 802,775 
351 49, 737, 460 
275 86, 532, 259 
121 85, 044, 423 
86! 192,528,011 
16 122,390, 337, 
7,718} 623,696,689 
Saskatchewan. 
499 2,982, 842 


52 1,807,521 
52 3, 645, 123 
21 2,840,942 
10 3,045, 008 
6 3,727,050 
4 13, 574, 920 


31, 623, 406 


Nova Scotia. 


Estab- 
lish- Production. 
ments. 
No. $ 

ia 5,193,330 
74 2,656,085 
52 3,698, 062 
549) 4,922, 607 
18 4,886,799 
9 6,357, 654 
6 18, 280, 105 
1,325 45,994, 642 

Ontario. 
5, 867 48 , 286, 992 
1,144 40, 807, 123 
869 62,044, 152 
649 91,577, 133 
497 154,519,722 
207} 146,295,041 
151} 289,007,957 
16 145,906,561 
9,400) 978,444,681 

Alberta. 
656 4,096,333 
96 3,398, 797 
40 2,849, 551 
27 3,536, 851 
23 7,300, 776 
14 9, 471,304 
10 19,959, 196 
866 50, 612, 898 


New Brunswick. 


Estab- 


lish- Production. 
ments. 
No. $ 
660 3,909, 830 


46 1,536, 217 
42 3, 023, 822 


dy 3,795,790 
16 5,050,388 
5 3,436, 266 
8 23,379, 823 
804 44,132,136 
Manitoba. 
582 4,063,474 
108 3,936, 672 


94 6,569,573 
67 9,557,314 
42 11,985, 165 
25 18,035,776 
13 35,373,914 


89,521,888 


British Columbia. 


1,047 7,311,940 
170 6,032, 684 
142 10, 209,371 


91 12, 890, 243 
64 19,084, 617 
28 18, 697, 233 
15 27,169,475 
4 29, 060, 096 


1,561; 130,455,659 
| 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees—In Tables 31 and 32 (see p. 502) 
the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures are classified by the 


number of their employees. 


In 1923, establishments employing 501 hands or over 


accounted for 21-4 p.c. of the total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. 
By 1929 they accounted for 27-3 p.c. of the total, indicating the increasing con- 


centration of production into larger units. 


This tendency, however, was checked by 


the depression, the percentage having dropped to 21-6 (central electric stations 


included). 


The same also holds true for all establishments employing 100 hands 


and over. In 1923 they employed 58-6 p.c. of the total, in 1929, 61-9 p.c. and 


in 1932, 58-0 p.c. 
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31.—Kstablishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped 
According to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923 and 1932. 


Nore.—The total of employees in 1932, exclusive of central electric stations, exceeds the total of 480,003 
given elsewhere in this report because 3,169 contract workers in the salmon canneries of British Columbia 
and other provinces are included here but are excluded elsewhere. 


1923. 
Group. , 
Establish- 

mente Employees. 

No. No. 
Fewer than 5 employees.... 13,156 23 , 632 
5 to 20 employees....... 5,310 53,852 
D150 pe awe Bae on 2,093 67,408 
bi S100 saat = atone 6) oh 1,031 73,449 
101 “ 200 SE ae Lt 566 MO doe 
201 “ 500 SRI ae ee 374 115,585 
501 and over..... EE ee: 112 112,447 
Totals and Averages 225642 526,110 


1 Exclusive of central electric stations. 


Average || Establish- 
Employed. ments. 

No No. 

1-7 14,077 

10-1 5,020 

32-2 1,987 

71-2 933 

140-8 564 

309-0 318 

1,004-0 107 

23-3 23,511 


1932.1 
Employees Average 
PloyeeS:| Hmployed. 
No No. 
25,870 1-8 
54,559 9-8 
64,210 32-3 
66,295 71-0 
78,109 138-4 
95,041 298-8 
99, 088 826-1 
483,172 20-5 


32.—Kstablishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by Provinces, 
Grouped According to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1932. 


Notre.—See headnote, Table 31. 


Under 5 
Province. Employ- 
ees. 
Prince Edward Island— 
Hista blisiaisien tsicntseertae te 201 
Employees’ .c hee assc cane 370 
Average per establishment..... 1-8 
Nova Scotia— 
Hstablishmentssescea. seceecee 936 
Kuployvees. esis eee: 1, 662 
Average per establishment..... 1-7 
New Brunswick— 
Hstablishments.. sens .e sees 512 
EINIDIO VieSs' te Aeeetoe ke 8 aA ae 923 
Average per establishment..... 1-8 
Quebec— 
Hstablishmentss: cs camer 5,109 
Mimployees = tes <2 sees 8, 728 
Average per aecabliuhmnent C28 1-7 
Ontario— 
Hstablishments.e, s... cease 4,979 
EMplOVeeS cue a ctpee awe ee 9, 766 
Average per establishment..... 1-9 
Manitoba— 
Histalolishiments ace cen eae ees 487 
Fimployecstes 44s. ate anaes sect 1,002 
Average per establishment..... 2-05 
Saskatchewan— 
Eistablishiments),. sseenrerc.- sie 452 
Employecsreries ons ae eee 819 
Average per establishment..... 1-8 
Alberta— 
Justa Dlis mmMiemt Sees seperate 598 
HIM PLOWS. tia eee e eine eae 1,012 
Average per establishment..... 1-6 
British Columbia— 
Hstablishments 7: -sa.0 cece 803 
Himployees vests sonst eee 1,588 


Average per establishment..... 1-9 


5-20. 


21-50. 


51-100. 


101-200. 


501 
201-500.) and Total. 
over 
- - 262 
- - 1,100 
a = 4-2 
- 1,325 
3,147 - 12,417 
349-6 - 9-3 
10 ~ 804 
4,648 - 11,530 
464-8 - 14-3 
114 47 7,718 


35,067 | 41,288 | 157,968 
307-6 | 878-4 20-4 


158 49 9,400 
46,302 | 44,841 | 232,315 
293-0 | 915-1 24-7 


3 931 


8 
' 2,697 | 4,620] 21,094 


337-1 | 1540-0 22-6 


= = 644 
< = 4,908 
a = 7-6 
10 a 866 
3,275 - 10,506 
327-5 = 12-1 
13 4 1,561 
3,928 | 4,085 | 31,334 
302-1 1,021-2 20-1 
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Subsection 5.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is a 
very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the 
production is increasingly dependent on the power equipment. Increases and de- 
ereases in productive capacity, measured in horse-power, are not the result of 
temporary fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital invest- 
ments, values of products, etc. Power equipment will not reflect temporary depres- 
sions, but over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 


Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and power 
purposes, are treated in Table 33 separately from the other groups of industries. 
Internal combustion engines include all gasolene engines, natural, coal, and producer 
gas engines, and diesel and semi-diesel or other engines which produce power by 
burning the fuel in the cylinder. 


The rapid increase in the development of power in Canada and in its utilization 
in manufacturing industries is illustrated by the summary figures for the years 1921 
to 1932 in Table 33. The table is divided into two parts, the first showing manu- 
facturing industries exclusive of central electric stations and the second showing 
central electric stations only. The abundance of readily available water power in 
many parts of Canada, facilitating the development of low-cost hydro-electric power, 
has no doubt played a large part in this rapid growth. Of the total primary power 
increase of 4,854,632 h.p., inclusive of central electric stations, in the 12 years, no 
less than 4,370,610 h.p. or 90 p.c. was in water power. However, some sections of 
Canada are not so well provided with water-power resources and chiefly in such 
sections primary power derived from steam engines and turbines and internal 
combustion engines has also increased rapidly during the period covered. In the 
provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta, primary 
power produced from fuels exceeded that from water in 1932. The total installation 
of electric motors increased 2,196,105 h.p., or 216 p.c. in the 12 years covered, by 
far the greatest part of this increase being in motors operated by power purchased 
from central electric stations. 


Comparisons with the data for 1921 show an increase in 1932 of 4,854,632 h.p. 
or 155 p.c. in the total primary power equipment in all manufacturing establish- 
ments, including central electric stations, by far the largest increase, amounting to 
4,417,114 h.p., being in central electric stations. Of this increase in central electric 
stations, water-power development accounted for 4,209,902 h.p., while steam power 
installed increased by 187,483 h.p. and internal combustion engines increased by 
19,729 h.p. Provinces with large water-power developments show the greatest 
increases in primary power. For all manufacturing industries, including central 
electric stations, the province of Quebec led with an increase of 2,348,751 h.p. 
during the period under review. Ontario came second with an increase of 1,174,146 
h.p., British Columbia third with an increase of 466,735 h.p., Manitoba fourth with 
379,505 h.p., Nova Scotia fifth with 185,412 h.p., New Brunswick sixth with 131,544, 
etc. In the utilization of hydraulic power, Quebec exceeded Ontario for the first 
time in 1925. In 1927 Quebec exceeded Ontario and all other provinces in the total 
of installed primary power from all sources and has been the leading province since 
then, largely owing to its extensive water-power resources, 93 p.c. of its pou 
power in 1932 being derived from water. 
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33.—Totals for Canada of Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries other 
than Central Electric Stations and in Central Electric Stations, 1921-32, with 
Details by Provinces and Groups of Industries for 1932. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (EXCLUSIVE OF CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS). 


Province 
or 
Group. 


Totals, 1921... 
Totals, 1922... 
Totals, 1923... 
Totals, 1924... 
Totals, 1925... 
Totals, 1926... 
Totals, 1927.. 

Totals, 1928... 
Totals, 1929... 
Totals, 1930... 
Totals, 1931... 


PRovInce, 1932. 


British Columbia 
SRGOYALKONGe eee 


Totals, 1932... 


GROUP OF 
Inpustrizs, 1932. 


Vegetable products 
Animal products... 
Textiles eesti 
Wood and paper... 
Tron and its pro- 
GuCtS hee eee. 
Non-ferrous metals 
Non-metallic 
minerals, ........ 
Chemicals......... 
Miscellaneous 
industries........ 


Steam 
Engines 
and 
Turbines. 


495,534 
504, 141 
554,191 
652,913 
686, 425 
704,158 
718,157 
736, 996 
768,141 
799,041 
786, 307 


109, 881 


741,486 


59,072 
20,093 
22,204 
407,545 


152,154 
25,921 


28, 969 
18, 683 


6,845 


Hyd ie 
ydrau- O i te y 
Internal lic pee Power 
Com- | Turbines] > 10tl tod DY oi Generate oe 
: Primary Pur- Electric 
bustion and Power chased ted by Motors 
Engines. | Water "| Dower, |HSstablish- (e 
Wheels. we ments 
Report- 
ing. 
h.p. h.p h.p. h.p h.p h.p. 
37,686) 492,508] 1,025,738 - -— | 1,014,216 
70,271) 578,795) 1,203,207 — | 1,162,649 
46,829] 587,191) 1,188,211] 958,692} 357,136) 1,315,828 
54,250) 575,189) 1,282,352] 1,256,183) 398,001] 1,654,184 
57,247| 596,738] 1,340,410) 1,547,754) 434,678] 1,982,432 
56,128} 603,628) 1,363,914] 1,770,334] 392,322) 2,162,656 
57,143} 587,595) 1,362,895] 1,924,687) 386,555] 2,311, 242) 
58,806} 657,253] 1,453,055|| 2,139,129) 457,565] 2,596,694 
60,654) 645,500] 1,474,295!) 2,393,684) 496,036] 2,889,720 
65,630} 668,220] 1,532,891) 2,518,853) 478,548] 2,997,401 
73,401} 667,558) 1,527,266) 2,587,411 539,800) 3,127,211 
419 1,301 3,543 660 Sue 1,037 
4,545 11, 706 108, 797 89,673 12,458} 102,131 
3,026 18,434 75,815 83, 706 45,950} 129,656 
9,962} 254,977) 442,911] 1,037,504 115,646} 1,153, 150 
38,849] 243,070}  544,407]| 1,085,019} 236,659] 1,321,678 
1,188 110 12,365 128,889 511 129,400 
1,449 ~ 10,873 19,334 57, 19.391 
4,009 Dike 26,156 42,468 2,476 44,944 
5,107] 123,401 238,389] 206,911 102,023} 308,934 
68,554; 653,216] 1,463, 256) 2,694,164) 516,157] 3,210,321 
13, 734 36,591 109,397 217,432 28,153] 245,585 
4,980 1,381 26,454 73,615 1,981 75,596 
1,505 33,420 57,129 132, 786 38,030) tat, 322 
19,161} 499,092} 925,798] 1,168,212} 331,837) 1,500,049 
22,488 4,295} 178,937) 444,951 74,713) 519,664 
438 69,585 95,944] 354,327 22) O23 \nen phon ood 
4,969 182 34.120 175,364 11,701 187,065 
259 8,620 27,562 78, 109 e213 85,322 
1,020 50 7,915 49,368 - 49,368 


Primary Power. 


Electric Motors. 


Total 
Power 
Equip- 

ment 

Em- 
ployed. 


h.p. 


2,146,903 
2,538,535 
2,888, 164 
3,134,248 
3,287,582 
3,592, 184 
3,867,979 
4,051,744 
4,114, 677 


4,203 
198,470 
159,521 

1,480,415 
1,629,426 
141,254 
30,207 
68,624 


445,300 


4,157,420 


326, 829 
100, 069 
189,915 
2,094,010 


623 , 838 
450,271 


209 434 
195, 671 


57,283 
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33.—Totals for Canada of Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries other 
than Central Electric Stations and in Central Electric Stations, 1921-1932, with 
Details by Provinces and Groups of Industries for 1932—concluded. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS. 


Primary Power. Electric Motors. 
Total 
Opera- 
St ects a ae a Opera- | ower Bap: 
: Steam nterna ic ower 
sh as a oe 2 eae seta Pie ee y rier speed oe 
an ustion an = ted by g 
Turbines.| Engines. | Water Power. aati Establish- Motors. || ployed. 
Wheels. fephingg ments 
Reporting 
h.p h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p h.p. h.p 
Totals, 1921... 269,191 15,871) 1,826,357) 2,111, 419 = - — || 2,111,419 
Totals, 1922... 279,615 16,751) 2,112,289] 2,408, 655 - - — || 2,408, 655 
Totals, 1923... 273,679 17,191) 2,282,547) 2,573,417 - - — || 2,573,417 
Totals, 1924... 291,354 18,241) 2,707,957) 3,017,552 - - - || 3,017,552 
Totals, 1925... 306,491 20,188] 3,416,018] 3,742, 697 ~ = - || 3,742,697 
Totals, 1926... 314,377 225426) 3,609,385] 3,946, 188 - - - || 3,946,188 
Totals, 1927... 320,774 225610) 3,975,012] 4,318,396 - ~ — || 4,318,396 
Totals, 1928... 316,311 25,058) 4,445,531) 4,786,900 - - — || 4,786,910 
Totals, 1929... 347,641 30,875| 4,718,927) 5,097,443 - - - || 5,097,443 
Totals, 1930... 393, 990 $4,462) 5,144,109] 5,572,561 ~ - - || 5,572,561 
Totals, 1931... 433, 728 34,753) 5,422,319) 5,890,800 - - — || 5,890,800 
1932. 
Ps; Islandsae 2 4,248 920 464 5, 632 - - - 5, 632 
Nova Scotia....... 73,101 1,184 81,616} 155,901 - - - 155,901 
New Brunswick... 30,315 1,170 105,485 136,970 - - 136,970 
ne DEC ree. srras ea: 82,396 1,483] 2,912,967] 2,946,846 - - — || 2,946,846 
CONtarO wee sees. 39, 668 1,751] 1,869,401) 1,310,820 - - — || 1,910,820 
Manitoba: 335..: 33,581 2,905) 436,925} 473,411 - = - 473,411 
Saskatchewan..... 117,705 17,749 - 135, 454 - - - 135, 454 
Albertas2. ite cks 76,994 4,455 69,520) 150,969 - = - 150, 969 
British Columbia 
and Yukon...... 48,666 3,983; 559,881) 612,530 - - - 612,530 
Totals, 1932... 456,674 35,600) 6,036,259] 6,528,533 - = - || 6,528,533 


Fuel.—The fuel used in industrial establishments in 1932 included 4,184,299 
tons of bituminous coal valued at $22,063,901, constituting 58-1 p.c. of the total fuel 
cost. The other'chief fuels in order of value were: fuel oil, comprising 13-2 p.c., gas 
(principally manufactured gas) 12-5 p.c., anthracite coal 4-8 p.c., coke 4:3 p.c. and 
wood 4-1 p.c. Out of a fuel account of about $38,000,000, Ontario expended 
$18,101,484 or 47-7 p.c. of the total. The manufacturing concerns of Quebec 
expended $9,688,778, British Columbia $2,551,125 and Nova Scotia $1,844,901. 

The groups of industries in which fuel was most extensively used in 1932 were: | 
non-metallic minerals $8,306,496, wood and paper $7,807,857, vegetable products 
$5,668,346 and iron and its products $5,126,028. Fuel is used quite generally 
throughout the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal 
combustion and steam engines. The most important industries where heat is 
applied directly to materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation 
are foundries and machine shops, blast furnaces and steel mills, smelting plants, 
brick-, tile-, lime- and cement-making, petroleum refining and the glass industry. 
In such industries as the manufacture of coke and gas the coal used as a material 
which enters into the actual composition of the product is not treated as a fuel but 
as a raw material and is not, therefore, included in the figures of Table 34. 
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The total annual expenditure on fuel decreased by $13,692,946 or 26-5 p.c. in 
the 11 years from 1921 to 1932, covered by the summary figures in Table 34. During 
this period prices of fuels generally have declined. Thus there has been an increase 
of 2-0p.c. in the quantity of bituminous coal used while the value has decreased 
36-5 p.c. 


34.—Total Values of Fuels Used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
1921-32, with Details by Provinces and Groups, 1932. 


AL Anthra- 
4 Bituminous Coal. cite 
ye sa and Coke. Oil. Wood. Gas. Total.! 
: —_—_—__—_—_———_——| Lienite 
Quantity.{ Value. Coal. 
tons $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1921...) 4,103,071|34, 752,681] 2,915,752) 2,497,400) 5,417,800 - — 151,640, 912 


Totals, 1922...| 4,101, 463/29, 914,585) 3,616,185) 3,299,016) 5,649,071) 2,085,444) 1,616, 802/48, 920,505 
Totals, 1923...| 5,338, 446/38, 283,135] 4,614,239) 3,238,257) 6,241,692) 2,514,157) 1,904, 058/58, 736, 938 
Totals, 1924...| 5,518, 255/34, 438,554) 4,642,654) 2,250,232] 5,780,752) 2,595,064) 4,711, 186/57, 068, 214 
Totals, 1925...| 5,902, 197/34,034,531) 2,564,489) 5,045,239] 7,246,961) 2,700,979) 3,570, 180/57, 818, 701 
Totals, 1926...) 6,409, 227/36, 723,359] 2,266,935) 4,176,584) 7,371,769] 2,645,503) 4,233, 073/59, 695,997 
Totals, 1927...| 6,470,803/36, 053,827) 2,435,720) 3,890,378] 7,220,529) 2,492,495) 5,272, 735/60, 106, 218 
Totals, 1928...) 6,639, 736/37,871, 736) 2,070,989) 1,819,347) 7,300,552) 2,439,104) 5,434, 805/59, 761,267 — 
Totals, 1929...| 7,062, 234/39, 315,723) 1,986,332) 2,354,542) 8,778,491) 2,693,629) 6,214, 847/64, 425,489 
Totals, 1930...) 6,385, 728/34, 073,553] 1,892,789) 1,927,214) 7,847,513] 2,282,402) 5,953, 767/56, 518, 747 
Totals, 1931...| 5,336,545/28,809,385| 1,134,356] 1,809,671] 5,952,146] 1,795,813] 4,970,315] 46, 642, 568 


PRovince, 1982. 


Ps@e island +... 12,740 79,952 2,264 Deol 12,086 12,083 - 115,017 
Nova Scotia....... 254,185} 1,096,511 18,595 87,588! 341,504 34,454 174,920} 1,844,901 
New Brunswick... 272,556] 1,319,696 7,593 25, 826 43, 382 67,384 21,171] 1,503,559 
Quebec............ 1,043,253] 6,043,779 587,306 261,676) 1,472,771 456, 262 642,772] 9,688,778 
Ontariosseetaeies 2,071, 563}10, 846, 893 412,709] 1,014,963] 1,647,859 474,230} 3,269, 980/18, 101,434 
Manitoba®. .4...-... 117,552 805,779} 350,618 58,497 164, 618 122,289 123,948] 1,669,770 
Saskatchewan..... 154,430] 766,996 193,245 Di pl85ly 00.041 41,364 58,221] 1,483,209 
Alberta ne fen 92,450} 238,578) 253,933 42,706 88,840 25,102 311,571 990,173 
British Columbia 

and Yukon...... 165,570} 865,717 15,536 93, 796 907 , 876 316,350 129,571) 2.551125 


Totals, 1932...) 4,184,299] 22,063,901] 1,841,799) 1,617,748] 5,034,977 


1,550,168) 4,732, 154/37, 947, 966 


POF 
INDUSTRIES, 1932. 


Vegetable products} 536,236] 2,821,899) 558,292] 407,123] 650,446] 378,672) 646,720) 5,668,346 


Animal products . . 287,659] 1,583,301} 184,818 10,010 128,291 427,228 73,182} 2,497, 164 
Textiles and textile 

products.-) see 435,833} 2,594,325 234 , 204 46, 249 176, 684 58,356 81,476] 3,274,218 
Wood and paper 

Products. 6... 1,122,036] 6,015,431 229,304 55, 988 663,191 395, 268 144,243] 7,807,857 
Tron and its pro- 

GUCtS ies ee 592,825) 2,916,977 298,401} 276,460 622,439 30, 265 893,292) 5,126,028 
Non-ferrous metal 

productsy...02. ee 191,953} 1,079,261 38, 644 99,836} 454,926 19,358 141,924] 1,871,715 
Non-metallic min- 

eral products.... 500,683} 2,641,285 50,436 675,649} 1,913, 180 190,955} 2,703,813] 8,306,496 


Chemicals and 
chemical  pro- 


ducts}... costes 203 , 668 997,935 43,221 36, 138 70, 106 DileooD 21,593) 1,263,465 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustries: ./. 2.2.5 34,345 211,920 16,554 10,295 35,884 3,350 14,402 299, 162 
Central electric 

Stations. scar. 279,061) 1,201,567 187,925 ~ 319, 830 25,181 11,509) 1,833,515 


1Tncludes other kinds of fuel which in 1932 were as follows: Gasolene, $290,806 and other fuels $816,413. 
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Section 5.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the 
East, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide 
employment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the 
West the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are 
rapidly increasing there also. , 

Table 35, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows, by provinces, the proportion of the 
gross manufacturing production which is produced in cities and towns having a gross 
production of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns account for about 87 p.c. of the total, 
while in British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, where sawmilling, fish packing, 
and dairying are ieading industries, the proportion falls to 55 p.c. or less. In the 
Prairie Provinces manufacturing is largely confined to a few large urban centres. 


35.—Cities and Towns with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000 
each, Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities 
and Towns as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1932. 


Nors.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 
37, as in the table below statistics of towns with fewer than three establishments and a production 
of over $1,000,000 each are included. It was not possible to publish this information in Table 37 without 
disclosing the operations of individual establishments. The statistics in this table do not include 
central electric stations. 


Citics Establish- Production 

ered “Vigerne ments Total in Cities 

wittl a Reporting | Production Total and Towns 

Grose in Cities in Cities Production | 232 Per- 

Province. Piodiction and Towns| and Towns Si naGk centage of 

haan Producing | Producing Deciuinns Total Pro- 

$1,000,000 over over : duction in 

anal $1,000,000 $1,000,000 each 
é each. each. Province. 
No No. $ $ p.c 
Prince Edward Island............... 1 35 1,422,336 3,292,413 43-2 
INDWAPD COLIN us tiren hae ood oe doen ohhs 5 194 31,722,847 45,994, 642 69-0 
News Brunswick) 22200025 oi oe os vote ore 7 2a 33,244,614 44,132,136 75-4 
CRIBS Peter reistaveranectcsie n armeee bid chore rore 43 3,167 515,396,596] 623,696,689 §2-5 
ONLARIOM ee eke 8 os Peano 90 5, 738 878,646,386] 978,444,681 89-8 
Man itapntinercktisccsce ces coal octack 4 612 76, 686,023 89,521,888 85-7 
Saskatchewan. 20oh Mir. os's,0-Sies 4 219 26,552,990 31,623,406 84-0 
ATIC rba re Ee Starke he & Saab dle Sato 5 353 43,204,117 50,612,808 85-4 
BS ritishw@ olin pia ics nus cose de oes Hee 6 978 72,191,458! 130,455,659 55-3 
Canada see 85 165 11,509 | 1,679,067,367) 1,997,774,322 84-0. 


The five chief manufacturing cities of Canada are Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Statistics showing the trend of production in these 
cities during the latest five years for which the figures are available are given in 
Table 36. According to the Census of 1931, Hamilton was proportionately the most 
largely dependent of these cities upon manufacturing industries. About 45 p.c. of 
its gainfully occupied population was employed in manufacturing, as compared 
with 28 p.c. in Toronto, 27 p.c. in Montreal, 18 p.c. in Winnipeg and 16 p.c. in 
Vancouver. 

Thirteen other important cities with a gross production of manufactured goods 
of over $15,000,000 in 1932 were as follows in descending order of the value of their 
products: London, Kitchener, Quebec, Sarnia, Montreal East, Calgary, Ottawa, 
Oshawa, Peterboro, Three Rivers, Walkerville, East Windsor and Brantford. 
Statistics of manufactures of cities and towns with a gross production of $1,000,000 
and over and with three or more establishments are given for 1932 in Table 37. 
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36.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Five Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1929-33. 


Nore.—For comparable figures for the years 1922-28 the reader is referred to p. 467 of the 19383 Year 


Book. Statistics for 1932 and 1933 do not include central electric stations. 
Estab- E Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City and Year. lish- Capital. 1 ms and of fe) 
ments. ape er Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $- No. $ 3 $ 
Montreal....3s. 1929 1,818 495,081,057} 104,330 125,501,945 293 , 927, 832 598, 832,894 
1930 1,825 485,332,181} 98,905 115,753,191 250,718,415 532,404,756 
1931 1,992 469,455,443] 91,327 102,368, 420 194, 793,369 438 , 237, 287 
1932 2,088 363,851,307) 78,633 80,734,197 147, 093, 263 310, 502, 225 
1933 2,226 363,342,078} 80,212 74, 150, 933 148, 504,215 800, 636, 197 
Toronto. eek eee 1929 2,236 549 328,334! 102,406 133, 722, 929 304, 208,614 593, 253,569 
1930 2,020 524,161,983] 94,745 ADT 221 281 253,974,080 521,540,080 
1931 2,443 518,626,003} 91,105 115,043 , 020 195,476,790 426 , 583,692 
1932 2,370 417,748,359] 76;652 88, 204.053 147,910, 861 323,326, 758 
1933 2,604 388,995,096) 75,645 80, 855, 883 146, 286, 472 308, 983, 639 
Hamilton en. «02 1929 416 221,427,642) 35,375 47,535, 648 94,404, 240 197,949,081 
1930 439 214,227,256] 31,053 39, 661, 672 75, 785,992 166,910,535 
1931 450 209,615,031) 26,539 31,657,029 50,201,527 125,164,616 
1932 445 176,981,408} 21,733 23,378, 011 34,372,679 83, 068, 855 
1933 469 171,625,614} 21,524 210288 001 35,672, 272 83, 530, 255 
Winnipeg.......... 1929 501 125,321,028) 19,150 25,216, 832 55,116, 644 109,320, 746 
1930 519 123,781,546} 19,749 25,844, 816 45,720,081 94,407,201 
1931 543 129,849,693} 17,693 22,292,946 32,005, 602 (RRR BP OAL! 
1932 559 70,201,107) 16,119 17, 426,358 26,989, 727 56,415, 286 
1933 600 73,886,398] 15,336 15, 155, 537 28,355, 612 59, 287, 280- 
Vancouver........ 1929 639 129,078,372) 16,663 21,882,312 50, 933, 163 99, 646, 443 
1930 681 128,684,902} 16,068 20,874,524 45,730, 258 90,975,000 
1931 681 126,641,532} 14,209 17,094, 786 33,270, 166 72,999,316 
1932 rau) 78,670,170} 11,851 12,506, 703 26,970, 636 54,532,881 
1933 746 74,209,271| 12,094 11, 754, 124 28,588, 106 55, 160, 883 


37.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $1,000,000 
or over each, and with Three or more Establishments, 1932. 


Estab- Salaries Gross value 


: : ; Em- Cost of 
City or Town. lish- Capital. and : fa) 
ments. ployees. Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown enue. 35 1,716,051 429 404, 808 677,870 1,422,336 
Nova Scotia— 
Ta ee eT ee on ee ee 114 17,544,126 | 3,226 3,495,023 4,292,967 10,914, 633 
Dartmouth see .e eee 12 12,105,620 750 999,172 6,858,853 10,653,525 
VANE yaaa ene 32 24,307,570 723 826,764 1,819,047 3,971, 800 
iverpool ers a eae 8 11,006, 290 459 660,910 1,136,260 3,661,540 
PULO Lee Ricken Like Soke 28 3,096, 791 923 642,086 15322 200) 2,521,349 
New Brunswick— ; 
Saint Obn sea. eee ee 127 16,394,270 | 2,436 2,627,385 8,128,842 14,083,061 
WONCEON) oak nce oe 48 6,984,411 Pipa ail * 2,013,980 2,615, 682 5,207, 762 
Hdmundstone yeas e - 8 9,672,773 424 395, 869 We S28eNOs 2,566,954 
Nt. Stephen tyean cee. 14 2,178,491 542 485,482 915,238 1,952,101 
Batihutsterccctet te one 12 8,153,748 320 360, 868 540,542 1,151,914 
MiMito wet cise eepeeee ee 3 2,009, 711 474 526, 987 428,745 1,086, 718 
Queberc— 
Mignitreailierrn t-rex coiccaaeer: 2,088 | 363,851,307 | 78,633 80,734,197 147,093, 263 310,502, 225 
Quebcer sn syer ee teres 272 44,432,575 | 8,202 7,394,929 10,993 084 26,139,028 
MoutrealiWastesarec.brsn: 8 43,935, 087 1,365 1,859, 247 10, 815,330 21,263,598 
Three Riverss. 0.0. iaceh il 61,106,484 | 4,415 Be VAT GYi 6, 883,251 17,787,542 
Lat Salllewk ace: aie eee. 0) 26,611,337 1,085 1,336, 985 4,839,795 11,037,278 
Drummond valle. 24 18,291,864 | 2,776 2,570, 683 3,257,591 10,028,724 
Sherbrookesss ee eee. 68 18,008,113 | 3,325 DCOo volo 3,133,427 8,986,437 
bachinesaaks «0 sheer. eee 36 18,055,257 | 1,974 2,831,094 3,093,037 7,936, 843 
Granby. een one e 34 9,019,093 | 2,703 2,021,404. 2,924, 264 7,793,843 
bb.Jkliyacinthemsn suose. nes 54 10,654,607 | 2,643 1,769,642 3,678,095 7,076, 607 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 23 44,194,780 1,590 1,657,510 2,106,627 6,429,984 
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37.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $1,000,000 
or over each, and with Three or more Establishments, 1932—continued. 


Estab- Salaries Gross Value 

City or Town. lish- Capital. eet and epee S| fe) 

ments. PLOT ee Wages. aterials. Products. 

No. $ No. $ $ $ 
int ee sama ae ; 

Sires tet ee 45 10, 269,954 1,855 1,835,980 2,575,260 6,037,149 
tate Ree ie Oma ne ne ok 16 6,252,319 1,324 1,031, 883 4,242,287 5,993,616 
STRUCEOUNC J) Seite deto cas vcs 31 TslodeD Li 1,857 1,448,356 1,692), 761 5,442,772 
DER IOOM ese aces She he cise 42 9,910,463 2,021 1,631,174 2 Gden26 4,684,537 
Malloy fiotd ss sa estes des’: 31 10,939,052 | 2,214 1,592,040 1,828,311 4,298,827 
NCSMOPAIMN esate od is, we 4 14,634,040 722 847, 760 1,747,167 3, 782,876 
Grand, Mér6esg tans... : 12 15,940,654 1,103 850, 460 1,204,221 3,298,384 
Westmoutitonceets seit. 68s ane 10 2,203,796 776 1,016,470 948, 994 3,039,649 
Buckingham, Pad.coe. s,s 11 10,598,158 430 502,005 1,076, 804 3,031,754 
ag Ph uOUSl eee. Mos tans 12 10,610,274 835 711,278 1259252 2,573,053 
TOUISO alles Pee. fe es os ere 12 1,713,391 991 533,545 1,356,290 2,517,630 
1B ie) (esti ie dee oie 1 ates Ree ae 10 2,815,516 253 268,355 1,045,942 2,487,342 
Cowansville Ave. ee 12 2,332,743 757 546,556 1,114,571 2,206, 893 
IntOWwRSDUTS: Rea miba se... Ul 1,576,789 484 505,303 656,177 2,188,614 
St. Joseph d’Alma...:.... 8 14,382,915 397 469,525 820,023 2,165,204 
WWEOSOLs sciaoeer suas: 8 4,642,473 487 442,799 688, 916 2,077,611 
SGP IeIne na seeeeestns oe on 11 5,837,177 470 639, 984 736,359 2,023,018 
Wactora Ville iiidcs-ds.-< - D2 2,087,761 924 661, 609 702,306 1,882,392 
Woerduntc eee kts 21 3,306,515 897 778, 232 818,653 1,818,253 
Volistte ve pee bree. oi 47 2,253,050 703 465,146 708, 562 1,584,608 
Outremont.; woes tos es 11 2,178,276 448 485,961 703, 308 1,575,006 
ast Anguss eee oscscs 8 7,500,935 411 385, 603 970,108 1,536,211 
Port d’Alfred.. ae 3 19,971,001 310 276,165 346, 763 1,394,997 
Cap de la Madeleine... = a 10 1,154,813 325 189, 466 758, 711 1,332,845 
Beavharnois:sem ceive. oss 9 3,412,079 351 298,954 380,072 1,285,216 
Piatnhatin + ween woe 10 4,104,101 399 393, 294 647, 866 1,282,478 
Sone Wercseseh. Mette a 8 18 1,754,722 752 599,349 323,959 1,243,124 
COalicOok. <b. fae dae... 20 1,838,215 550 275,979 619,321 1,166,206 
Pilsseisvillens Wee eee see 14 1,047,409 312 218,105 552, 886 1,088, 412 
IMomtmaony (8s cteicca..s 21 2,348,504 583 274, 826 391, 722 1,060,874 

Ontario— 
PL OLONLOL RCo aoe e Raton cis. 2,370 | 417,748,359 | 76,652 88, 204,053 147,910, 861 323, 326, 758 
Pamrltone: meee dete lk oc 445 176,981,408 | 21,733 23,008,011 34,372,679 83,068,855 
HGONCMON (Ae dF Oe. Soe). ose: 247 36, 166,997 8,149 8,395,717 27 (alae 80, 293,252 
Katehener (snes ke 142 31,260,111 7,128 6,483, 196 10,043,518 26,190,794 
SUMING aoe Cee Re ae 17 22,684, 769 2,013 3,237,469 16,270,344 22,654, 289 
CUS Cee Sas ee 221 36,185,987 | 6,129 7,048,840 7,276,871 20,084, 384 
Oshawaseoe dala tik ke 45 203 7225 3,925 4,374,646 11,231,665 19,176,993 
PSier Ore: cic Weitere «esis 81 21,441,928 4,242 3,959,158 8,316,509 18,302,460 
WailkervillesS3ei0c..:.2.. 61 29,770,104 | 3,205 3,714,556 10, 685,564 17,478, 790 
Hast.Wandsor ir. sees wo: <. 13 19,815,419 4,098 5,847,408 8,844,754 16, 360, 226 
‘Brantiord =... 348 ac Son aR 97 42,549,033 4,859 4,546,108 6, 632, 608 155274 ,.331 
WitiGlsOIt ss. ot oes. cts: 164 17,785,622 | 2,674 3,306, 913 4,557,068 12,673,382 
New Rorontoun, Ja38. o.2'. 13 25, 722,682 1,946 2,300,517 4,742,321 11,896,840 
Niagara Falls............5 56 24, 285,303 1,781 2,120,358 3,141,050 11,016,599 
Guelph seas soe t bes 92 13, 430, 748 3,441 2,908, 284 3,841,757 10, 264,678 
St. Catharines.......0.... 101 16,414, 466 37 p10 3,218,272 4,185,261 10, 259,446 
WORM Walbltetc eel. peas 32 19,412,794 3,556 3,124,158 3,462,396 10,074,447 
Chacha nieces i aes hss. 57 12,087,714 1,746 1, 736, 585 5,977,288 9,594,360 
Port Colborne. Pee. eat 16 12,772,919 467 534,711 5,219,793 8,811,725 
WGlANGe Baaee. GAs baron aoc 45 23,093,087 | 2,661 2,312,928 3,573,098 8,611,031 
MROKOl Gti gest te 18 29,966, 609 1,298 1,781,596 3,041,362 8,455,061 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 42 50,505,242 537 2,190,236 38,442,754 8,454,978 
Cali eee SE PR oo . 79 12,691,326 3,191 2,685,332 2,721,860 7,161,686 
SA MINStONS wae kok... 15 5, 871, 403 844 586, 662 3,591,695 6,977,295 
Siraiords eehnaron ak. 59 8,125,764 | 2,439 2,248,989 2,845,420 6,310,370 
WYOOUSEOCK Se vincch ic'si. oe 52 7,136, 937 1,966 1,757,844 2,741,565 6, 152,573 
INA PUSKASING MPs osice's oo es 5 32, 280,478 805 1,020,418 1,350,191 5,291,667 
Wallaesbure. 9. ewok.» 16 5,577,764 908 993 ,374 2,331,581 4,503, 287 
Hort Willian suas «0's 39 22,107,986 827 1,025,449 1,868, 183 4,461, 698 
DUMCOCRT cette ce acs 22 5, 908, 232 723 655,703 2,710, 228 4,416,430 
AECASI AGS 1 St eee false: 12 7,320, 100 960 1,193,250 2,543,199 4,275,462 
MSA SHOU oe a Bites os «6 59 7,895,730 1,085 1,054,422 1,715,906 3,630,571 
A IDYS VII Ai aie idee ae 4 aN eae i i 5,180,306 288 218,819 2,941,500 3,334,996 
PAFOSLONS 4 nities oP ess 31 5,608,741 1,297 1,090,376 1,489,822 3,325,494 
WV ABOTIOO Sta fumedd otis 35 9,827,304 941 790,204 1,310,453 3,322,904 
POnATtHUES Soe eee el f 27 14,551,951 823 1,050,562 e2hinazl 3,308, 086 
Owen sound: bert ake on. 52 5,646, 794 12825 1,028,444 1,361,525 Syeo be Le 
DETEEtON. hha weulise 6... 11 5, 119,225 531 721,761 1,284, 146 3,142,780 
ipoLleville.. 2. oak be ie 44 10,095,871 1,010 880, 709 1,028,694 3,086,796 
AS rOck yale i; jes oe ath sss ss 34 5, 799, 985 812 810,447 1,502,898 3,050, 584 
Goderich......... pe oae 14 1,820, 705 299 284, 260 2,067,586 2,985, 483 
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37.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $1,000,009 
or over each, and with Three or more Establishments, 1932—concluded. 


City or Town. 


Ontario—concluded. 


IGT SUS. sass eae 
Ste Dhonias): Borsdactas 
Hawkesbury.) a oeesescet 
Cardinal ny bese eethiac 
Bram ptons <5 mekios tee cet 
TnHgersolls ch Berane ot 
Dinnvallecs seas oe 
Reninew sss vee eee ae 


Wieston: ca See ane 
WAR USAY sca Sheed ae: 


Bride ebure Mecat doce ot. 
ilison pure sacs 4 
Georzetown?s aera ae os 
Orillia ses. oh eecobe ne. 


SUK ho i eS ae as he eae 


Grimsby <n dete 
PorieOpes Ae ees 
Maistowel.::.4.ceeneen one: 
(ATNPLION 780 teeee anieuts oa 
ACtOn Git. tare aero eros 


Manitoba— 
Winnipeg: can. dete ene cos 
SteBoniiacewresc ess - 
(ETaAnSCONG cok See ake Recs. 


FROSMALAsNa cides sito ntes ae 


Raymond 


ee er ry 


Victoriaa.. hae teen: 
erase cs ae see ee Tne 


Capital. 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Gross Value 


re) 
Products. 


me bo ise) 
acoonaodnds 


5,360, 254 
4,946, 167 
2,952,027 
3,933,855 
5,521, 707 

965, 282 
3,622,133 
3,806,426 
4,865,614 
4,811,592 
4,051,517 
1,153,942 
3,047,853 
4,181,115 
3,745,344 
2,146,918 
4,132,980 
3,013,371 
3,958,355 
2,462,235 
3,750, 299 
3, 886, 108 
3,476, 761 
1,819, 261 
11,337,725 
3,837,578 
2,023,114 
1,729,348 
2,502,432 
2,704,535 
10,796,216 
2,121,093 
1,194,221 
2,390,457 

707, 672 
2,967, 687 
2,205,271 
3,878, 438 
1,477,137 
1,144, 183 
1,615,072 
1,685,022 

766,558 
1,615,794 
2,008,578 


70, 201, 107 
9,513,146 
6, 287, 763 

787,879 


12,196,826 
7,877,570 
10,388, 082 
1,576, 608 


33,361, 700 
17,209,712 
5,304, 636 
3,039,513 
2,524,839 


78,670,170 
11,806, 437 
10,194,898 
12,202,937 
2,545,119 
3,206,437 


746,335 
601,465 
535,443 
783, 192 
462,837 
292,672 
786, 709 
496,842 
812,839 
418, 837 
204, 988 
536,536 
715,662 
410, 166 
423,919 
769, 058 
542,904 
660, 592 
586, 493 
229,847 
553,221 
366,779 
444,368 
326,054 
343, 689 
353, 122 
247,704 
369, 840 
399, 202 
496,115 
263, 799 
260, 802 
372,891 
352,744 
212,585 
410, 267 
170,290 
498,840 
190,710 
314,296 
264,912 
471,830 
264,090 
261,806 
349,695 


17,426,358 
1,475, 986 
1,700,538 

117,330 


1,899,050 
1,397,450 
823, 738 
373,445 


4,527,506 
3,882,921 
527,415 
233,250 
367,610 


12,506,703 
1,513,720 
2,058,217 

772,554 
512,746 
288,593 


1,486,322 
211,221 
984,652 

1,181,556 
942,692 

1,774,366 

1,031,852 

1,201,864 
975,381 
963,349 

1,416,972 
958, 943 
922,740 

1,393, 834 
951,784 

1,021,639 

1,140,305 

1,152,020 
947,955 
977,431 
531,497 
573,436 
857,815 
492,693 
310,205 
701,239 
673,101 
944,048 
890,052 
711,412 

1,007,240 

1,032,125 
783,445 
751,523 
608 , 267 
617,215 
565, 781 
462,105 
783,551 
686,944 
521,401 
366, 202 
608, 883 
323, 486 
604,369 


26,989,727 
9,914,712 
2,194,965 

870,576 


6,461,020 
3,952,118 
4,113,066 

829,633 


11,923,221 
7,894,070 
2,582, 102 
1,048, 107 

643,197 


26,970, 636 
4,266,109 
1,965,939 
1,019,576 

867,579 
620, 604 


2,788, 098 
2,773,145 
2,748, 166 
2,547,016 
2,524, 793 
2,485,526 
2,468, 795 
2,451,507 
2,304,512 


1,002,378 


56,415, 286 
14,933,971 
4,225,732 
1,111,034 


10,368, 797 
7,704,435 
6,572,467 
1,907,291 


20,974,281 
14,805,333 
23,640,556 
2,371,954 
1,410, 993 


54,532,881 
7,465, 203 
5,585, 836 
1,712,474 
1,685,979 
1,209,085 


CHAPTER XV.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Construction is the most conspicuous example of a great industry carried on 
in almost complete dependence on a local demand. The building industry is not 
only the most widespread in its operation, it is one which expands most rapidly 
in good times when it attracts great numbers of general and casual workmen—a 
characteristic which explains the high rate of unemployment from which the industry 
periodically suffers. Again, apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general 
business conditions, the construction industry is decidedly seasonal, although new 
types of construction and mechanical improvements are making it possible to work 
more steadily on all branches of construction the year round. Conditions in the 
industry are being transformed on account of the increasing substitution of rein- 
forced concrete for wood and brick construction. Nevertheless, in the winter there 
is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the other seasons 
the contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, than can be 
retained throughout the year. <A considerable number of the men are in no sense 
skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess of the demand. 


Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
Statistics showing activity in construction are of particular interest both to those 
engaged in the industry itself and to those concerned with the supplying of its 
raw materials, such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware. All of 
these latter industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, 
and depressed when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and 
depression are felt throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current con- 
ditions in the construction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life 
of the nation. Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913, construction, mainly 
financed with borrowed money, contributed in large measure to produce the “‘boom”’ 
of those years, as is indicated in the figures of Table 1. 

During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construction 
of munition plants, but after the War the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials and 
skilled labour, as shown in Table 4. The urgent requirements due to the practical - 
suspension of the industry during the War were fully met in the post-war years, but 
the peak of the inflation cycle in 1929 is reflected in the highest value of construction 
contracts on record, aggregating $576,651,800, exceeding 1928 by no less than 
$104,619,200 and the former peak year, 1912, by $113,568,800. This was followed 
by consistent declines. 

In 1933 the total value of construction contracts awarded had declined to 
$97,289,800, which was $35,582,600 or 26-8 p.c. less than in 1932, and constituted 
a decline of $479,362,000 or 83-1 p.c. from the peak in 1929. In 1934, however, the 
value of the contracts awarded advanced to $125,811,500, a gain of $28,521,700 or 
29-3 p.c. over 1933, but still $450,840,300 or 78-2 p.c. wider the ae point of 1929. 
(See Table 2.) 


Construction in Transportation and Public Utility Industries.—The 
expenditures by railways during 1933 were greatly curtailed; ‘“maintenance of way 
and structures’’ was less than half of what it was in 1928, amounting to only $48,226,- 
441, and “maintenance of equipment’’ was reduced to $47,962,504, or to 47 p.c. 
of the peak year 1928. Expenditures on new lines and additions and betterments 
were practically eliminated, amounting to only $208,671 and $107,684 respectively, 
whereas during 1926-31 they averaged $24 million and $59 million respectively. 
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Only 0:4 miles of new line were opened for operation during 1933 and 82 
miles were closed. At the end of 1933 there were 291 miles of line completed but not 
opened to traffic and 346 miles of line under contract. Total track mileage in 1933 
was 56,698 miles as against 57,023 miles in 1932. 

Maintenance expenditures on electric railways have also decreased since 1929, 
owing to several railways ceasing operation and to retrenchments on the part of the 
operating lines. In 1933 “maintenance of way and structures’ amounted to 
$2,300,709 and “maintenance of equipment” to $2,766,888. The cost of materials 
used by steam railways for construction purposes was $17,574,793 and by electric 
railways $515,274. 

The pole line mileage of telegraph systems increased up to 53,228 miles in 1931, 
but decreased in 1932 and again in 1933 to 52,112 miles, while wire mileage was also 
reduced in these two years. During 1932 $1,228,660 was expended on construction 
work but in 1933 only $843,973 was so expended. 

Telephone systems spent little on new construction in 1933 and the credits for 
reductions in lines more than offset the debits by $363,701. The total number of 
poles purchased during the year amounted to 50,813, at a cost of $147,144. The 
pole line mileage decreased from 220,459 in 1932 to 219,753, but the wire mileage 
increased from 5,089,261 miles to 5,134,871 miles. 

Expenditures by central electric stations during 1933 on construction amounted 
to $3,250,940 as against $2,775,687 in 19382. 


Contracts Awarded.—A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-34, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Table 1. The aggregate 
for 1934 is 78 p.c. less than that for the record year 1929. It is, however, an improve- 
ment over 1933, which was the lowest figure since 1917, when new construction was 
largely suspended on account of the War. Immigration was exceptionally great in 
1912 and an extensive building program was necessary to care for the rapidly growing 
population; railway construction was also very active. In 1928 the high level was 
largely accounted for by residential building and industrial contracts were con- 
siderably ahead of 1927. Although residential construction declined in 1929, the 
tremendous increase in engineering construction and the significant advances in 
building for business purposes combined to make the record total. It will be — 
observed from Table 2 that construction for all purposes has declined greatly since 
then to the low levels recorded in 1933 and 1934. 


1.—Summary of the Value of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-34, 
as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Value of Value of 
Year. Construction Year. Construction 
Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ 
LOT RR ee nee eee ee 3457425; COOH ls TOZS Ree cntcee aee, eae ee 314, 254,300 
101 IE Ass eee ocrdh ae 4h eet REP M 463708320002 || 1024 teers pals ee: ad! ee 276, 261, 100 
TONS Pent eke Gertie Cds hee siete Oe Anam SSSR Fe O00 cel 9 2bme Sse een ee Oe 297,973,000 
POLES SO EISLER ee 241; 952, OOOH | ELOZ6saaek.5.. Caaee eins Gae e oe eee ee 372,947,900 
LGD Sterns Serres 5 so a rea ee, es $3%916+ O08 |e 192 tanta. eto Pier cen.. ce eo oe eee 418, 951, 600 
EO ae dea, Mo roe A eet, tanith amet Ml a OOPS OOO MIP LOLS o ces: et arene ee ee ee ee 472,032,600 
LOU TR cobs Be Oe Cs cea ae ee 84.841. OOO: IO 2 Oe tres 23 toes sas Rice ee eee 576, 651, 800 
LOTS eee or . eeore. mnie SO 5 hana ei eG OW 99: 842; OOO ELIS ORE Ac ss eon ca, So ee 456,999, 600 
VOVORREN, Peart een cae ee ete: 1905028500051 WOSTHE Aan ote eee 315,482, 000 
NA) Ai AS RES rig om fo Gierasch ore 2052 605 A000H 198 220. oes, saeco ee 132,872,400 
LO2d Sree eK. cae ete A roe oes ZAO? Sd S00 TOSS tke see cel ee eeroer es actin eae 97, 289, 800 


1922 ionacdeRrave rete Mame ieee Mies 3315843, 800) Wal O34 a2) crercpths: delet a tee htctaroe takes Oe 125, 811,500 
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2.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1929-34, by Provinces and Types 
of Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Distribution. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
PROVINCE. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 627,300 1,120,500 186, 800 1,071,500 386, 900 384, 600 
Nova Scotia..... si RP, eae 12,744,500 7,288,500 6, 923, 800 4,009,500 2,880, 800 4,993,700 
New Brunswick:.....<.2... 4. 6,806,500} 11,067,600 9,756, 800 4,258, 500 3,951,000 4,590,300 
(QUCDECemino acess son ceee -| 187,771,600} 154,672,000} 106,125,700] 52,525,300] 32,539,200) 34,135,500 
Ontario sear jae ie FG 8 Re 215,773,100} 175,459,600) 125,452,300] 49,291,800] 42,573,400] 63,358,300 
MistitvODs. cnt dee te ah ces cs 38,156,500} 22,010,900} 13,797,800 4,503,500] . 2,138,000 3,905,000 
Saskatchewan............... 84,184,300} 27,361,300 9,200,000 2,705,200 775, 200 1,563, 200 
LH OVEN 2 hay <i bd ah lle so Me 29,159,600} 25,081,700} 14,334,700 5,948,200 2,825,900 3,489, 400 
British Columbie.s....oc... 51,428,400] 32,987,500} 29,704,100 8,558, 900 9,219,400 9,391,500 
Canadas cnc yao 576,651,800) 456,999,600) 315,482,000) 132,872,400) 97,289,800) 125,811, 500 


Tyee or CoNSTRUCTION. 


A DOEUMIONIS opus sc e's + 2 o53)- 22,527,200] 15,330,300) 16,202,200} 1,536,000 903,900} 1,641,900 
TuesidGneos!, yo 106,374,100) 77,961,200) 65,482,100} 27,356,600} 23,025,900] 28,946,200 


Ghurch6sact.. se ere, ones 8,867,800} 7,265,600) 7,744,600} 2,736,800} 2,052,100 1,827,900 
ul NeReAarages 6 catenins sere 12,915,100} 7,049,700] 3,420,000} 2,945,400 1,881,400] 2,280,300 
IOSpibalsers cme hres asics sss 8,983,700} 14,636,200) 12,142,500) 3,985,900 1,879,100} 4,977,900 
Hotels and clubs............ 20,110,500] 13,806,700} 2,881,100 1,436, 600 1,294,900] 1,756,000 
Office buildings. .3..2. 5... 37,465,100] 26,529,600} 3,575,200} 3,192,600 1,096,100] 3,989,300 
Publre buildings ooh. 19,062,600} 16,804,600} 16,803,200] 8,174,300} 2,784,500} 7,012,800 
Schoolsaemercen tic itech: 22,482,800} 35,079,800) 17,852,700] 6,749,900] 5,391,100) 6,161,900 
I HOIRO Ts kis oa ae Bee 27,353,900] 10,006,100} 9,035,900} 4,742,100} 3,629,900} 4,127,000 
WENO OUTER: ce tarte eel cocci « 3,074,800} 2,356,100 1,308, 900 663, 100 483 , 000 633, 600 
Warenouses... chs lessees: 29,835,400] 17,569,300} 6,410,200} 4,772,500) 5,784,400) 4,713,600 

Totals, Business....... 190,161,700) 151,103,700) 81,174,300) 39,399,200) 26,276,500) 37,480,300 

Totals, Industrial..... 62,968,800) 31,520,000) 14,816,000) 7,820,400} 9,101,900) 8,037,900 
Brides mori. e .,..{ 11,218,500] 11,333,700} 16,064,600) 7,675,500} 6,315,900} 5,329,800 
Dams and wharves......... 24,721,300] 10,281,600} 3,943,300] 2,777,600 627,500} 2,932,800 
Sewers and water-mains.....} 17,552,200] 28,680,800} 25,620,400} 10,638,000} 5,577,400] 3,873,000 
Roads and streets........... 41,690,800} 40,490,200} 41,035,800} 20,019,500} 16,509,700} 24,432,400 
General engineering......... 99,437,200] 90,298,100} 51,143,300} 15,649,600 8,951,100} 13,137,200 


Totals, Engineering... .| 194,620,000} 181,084,400) 137,807,400) 56,760,200) 37,981,600) 49,705,200 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 61 cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1929 to 1934 
inclusive in Table 3. These cities had in 1931 about 36 p.c. of the population of 
Canada, while their 1934 building permits aggregated $27,457,524 or 21-8 p.c. of the 
total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 1. In Table 3, the 35 cities for which 
statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated by an asterisk 
(*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the larger group. 
Table 4 shows the value of the building permits issued by 35 cities in the years 
1910-34. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1912 are given, together with index numbers of employment in 
the construction industries as reported by employers 1920, both these indexes 
having been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The average index 
numbers of wages in the building trades since 1910 as compiled by the Department 
of Labour are also given. These indexes show as far as possible the fluctuations in 
building costs with their effect upon construction work and employment. At various 
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times attempts have been made to determine the relative proportions of material and 
wage costs in general building; such proportions vary with the type of building and 
the centres studied, and accurate and representative data are difficult to obtain. 
However, the results of a survey made in 1934 and published in ‘‘Building in Canada” 
(June, 1934) showed that in fifteen cities the average proportions in all types of con- 
struction were 63-6 p.c. for materials and 36-4 p.c. for labour. The reduction in the 
cost of building operations in the past few years has probably been much more than 
is indicated by the declines in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages. Index 
numbers of wages in the building trades are based chiefly on union rates in cities, 
and the types of construction which have been stimulated have been those where the 
more highly paid trades have not beenin greatdemand. ‘The reduction in common 
labour costs has been proportionately greater than in the trades. The considerable 
gain in the index of employment in construction is due partly to a greater volume of 
public works undertaken as an unemployment relief measure, but there has also been 
an improvement in general building, as reflected in the value of the contracts awarded 
and of building permits issued in 1934. 

Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans- 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal boundaries. Hence arises, in part, the necessity for an extension of the 
record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Townships 
in the case of Toronto, and North Vancouver in the case of Vancouver. South Van- 
couver and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver as from Jan. 1, 1929. . 

The construction contracts in 1984 as shown in Table 2 increased by 29-3 p.c. 
compared with 1933 and the building permits of 61 cities in Table 3 increased by 
77 oud Ne Oe 


3.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 61 Cities for the calendar years 1929-34. 


Nore.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Province and City. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..... 20,000 158, 000 1 587, 000 115,200} 87,310 
Charlottetown............ 20,000 158, 000 A 587,000 115, 200 87,310 
Nova Seotias.. 2000. 050". 5,748,282) 3,564,302) 3,174,980) 1,109,753 655, 294 835, 672 
Ws CHAS 8 qeaalty Se pid Mela 3 5,209,245) 3,188,345) 2,964,985 933, 519 598, 909 749, 428 
New Glasgow...:........- 305,370 141, 250 107, 165 35, 890 23,060 11,252 
TS VEUCY tos rea ne a biden ae 233,667 234, 707 102, 830 140,344 33,325 74,992 
New Brunswick........... 2,037,934) 3,034,614) 1,783,462 648, 434 394,514) = 1,277,333 
Fredericton s, 2a gxisres 23,500 482,000 140, 295 18,500 85,115 42,775 
*Nonéton. 22.0 atest tank: 768, 698 456, 827 385, 850 184,395 143 , 093 978, 228 
Sepinb JOR 5. Seema ah 1,245,736) 2,095,787| 1,257,317 445, 539 166,306 256, 330 
WERE ios ends 57,984,175] 46,224,208) 37,605,584] 12,467,878) 7,005,774) 5,994,676 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve...| 46,065,924] 37,504,590} 31,876,676] 10,557,438] 5,648,862] 4,098,025 
a, 1-3 012s SURE 2 Sr a 5,684,183) 4,912,257) 4,049,875} 1,179,465 724, 548 415,308 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 770,618 468,540 55,065 107, 230 58, 260 184,535 
PSherbroolte. sc caspases ea 755,240 812, 150 676,350 229,300 186, 400 130, 060 
PP bree Rivers: 5. foun. sees 1,488,065 851, 730 242,030 108,075 28, 588 465, 765 
3,220,145! 1,674,941 705, 588 286,370 359, 116 700, 983 


-Westmount,.. .. einen. 


1 No information received. 
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3.—Values of Building Permits Taken one - x Cities for the calendar years 1929-34 
—concluaed. 


Notr.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


1933. 1934. 
$ $ 

9,116,743] 14,351,380 
29,700 76,455 
171, 783 283, 586 
88,720! 55, 200 
213,400 621,700 
101,256 135, 006 
108, 665 110,078 
510,200 772,535 
179, 667 141,398 
140, 233 234,449 
551,485 671,840 
43,445 73,540 
49,035 50,970 
916,065} 1,257,000 
38,875 23, 885 
133, 900 149, 238 
114,815 101,807 
71,662 53,095 
115,356 151,648 
64, 863 42,261 
63,847 127, 203 
93,377 257,340 
4,415,510} 7,496,983 
698, 841 899, 792 
46,286 108,326 
70,485 170, 102 
1,807 142,950 
6,000 3,100 
550 49,300 
4,000 23,000 
72,915 67,593 
851, 681 833, 048 
46,821 44,758 
62,660 80,640 
742,200 707, 650 
529, 497 722,108 
44,845 350, 687 
376, 742 291,696 
107,910 79,725 
947,240) 1,262,407 
449,917 687,094 
428,565 479,108 
54,398 70,110 
14,360 26,095 
2,160,553} 2,093,590 
50,517 34,201 
33,356 49,841 
114,880 77,695 
29,327 66,420 
1,564,541} 1,418,816 
27,796 14,505 
340, 136 432,112 


21,776,496) 27,457,524 


Province and City. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ 

OUCaTIOge eS this c doen: 95,055,827) 69,042,946) 44,371,578) 16,887,761 
Boelleviller.s. steer be esee 533, 730 312,360 221,900 100, 705 
PB TANUIOLG hee iene oes: cciace 473,387| 1,034,957 506,677 170,844 
Chatham. tet otese ss Poie 813, 560 821,258 201,365 56,215 
Bort: Willtam™ : fou. ace 1,759,000} 1,227,300 451,000 294,100 
CET ony aby cake he Semen eae B27, 015 264,901 239 , 022 88,768 
MGuel pis it see ee el nae 607,377 Set aol 221, 082 152,885 
PE AmtON od ctek bee eae es 7,008,320} 6,291,100). 5,026,050) 1,424,300 
Siainoston’: cee eek kos coe 908,900} 1,056,986 548,199 349,039 
PIRitehenenmener: rs aoa 1,645,351 1,344, 232 627, 853 363,048 
PLORGGIN teens srs tues a 2,408,900} 2,744,735) 1,746,900 567,690 
Niarara: Halle: 45.5 saccsicck 905,510 483,678 158,018 168, 266 
Osha waise sb edhe ene 1,478,090 195,470 146,375}. 41,314 
SOLUAW ANNA R ere ha al 3,403,333] 6,295,275] 3,154,000} 1,549,515 
Owen SOunG Payee oso 529,850 132,000 81,975 22P 415 
*Peterborough............. 618,278 797,895 278,526 192,919 
POLL VATUNUL aR gees cece: 555,945 995,487 341,975 284,437 
StPAMOLG ce eens 0 te oe 354, 849 414,410 164,535 50,068 
*St. Catharines.) “ic..2.- 1,432,392 610,067 563, 626} - 221,566 
PS Geo WNOMAS Masons «nares 172,190 180,327 139, 640 44,955 
DArniatese sy ee, pce ae 1,021,962 633, 899 171,818 62,404 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 782,059 589,773 436,147 142,680 
VVOTONLO aes es 47,698,654} 32,130,589) 22,002,099) 7,862,693 
York Townships........ 9,824,273 6,240,998] 5,948,037 1,598,357 
Wollandiy wpe ee ct. ens 301, 500 196, 125 209, 726 67,650 
PWindsOnes tase ete. woe 5,571,849| 2,250,130 436,507 848,377 
East Windsor........... 561,382 424 , 233 22,136 44,043 
IRiversige so. 6.38 a8 383, 225 153, 920 29,165 2.020 
SANG WAC Ir ote aes: osc. 856, 190 183,775 21,130 12,050 
Walkerville............. 1,631, 000 472,000 130,000 17,000 
Woodstock:.6/A\e62 08: 287,456 193,715 146,095 86,9383 
Manitoba se tare 38. a6 12,007,695) 7,631,620; 4,953,908] 2,381,433 
MBTANIOUM ee ee hee oe. 404,342 197,245 286,613 33, 088 
SS Fe SOUL ACE vies cig omok c arente ss 553,103 780,625 270,695 218,945 
P WANT PO eine sic. Fisteerae © 11,050,250} 6,653,750} 4,396,600] 2,129,400 
Saskatchewan............. 16,950,228) 9,544,287) 3,790,002) 2,374,440 
FIMOOSEIIRW soccicind od Hotes 1,025,474 1,058,303 473,047 392,542 
RGGI eee cveeares elo caven «Ba et 10,022,631) 2,971,544 1,598,440 277,069 
SASKATOON S. Sate a Fe es. o hoet 5,902,123] 5,514,440; 1,718,515 1,704,829 
AIDOTUA Cheat eis Saiee 17,953,321) 9,460,834) 4,730,465) 2,243,718 
PC AIP ATI cent one 68 bau ass 11,417,144) 4,054,364 1,944,039 917,868 
SHMaMORLOR Scat. oases 5,670,185] 4,300,935] 1,377,175 1,093,045 
eth brideesnc acceh cts aes: ~ 559,392 984,830} 1,294,056 192,150 
Medicinemiat: 9.06 22. <i 306, 600 120, 705 115,195 40,655 
British Columbia.......... 27,187,087] 17,718,514) 11,812,866} 3,618,980 
eal Gopsecc aide ee kes 241,247 205, 235 133, 642 49, 435 
UN GRANTAO eaten ks sacle csseas 8% 112,640 117,053 45,350 56, 269 
*New Westminster......... 1,011,629 553,990 580,321 137, 712 
Prihes) RUPCTb is sas<. tea) oe 93,648 148, 695 156,493 54,230 
SVANCOUVEE- jo csc fone oe 21,572,727| 14,645,206} 10,066,425 2,854, 206 
North Vancouver....... 292,515 150,073 94,025 77,455 
NES fone oe Reger aOR ee 3, 862,681 1,898,262 736, 610 389, 673 
Totals—61 Cities....... 234,944,549] 166,379,325] 112,222,845] 42,319,397 
*Totals—35 Cities....... 211,228,814) 151,324,214) 101,647,955] 38,370,313 


19,883,793} 24,696,180 


Ce a rrETTEnEEnsnnnnnnnTnnsnnn annem 
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4.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 35 Cities in the calendar years 1910-34 
and Index Numbers of the Construction Industries. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Employment 
Year. Value. Wholesale Wages in as Reported 
Prices of the by Employers 
Building Building in the 
Materials. Trades. Construction 
Industries. 
$ (1913=100.) (1926=100.) 
1910 See ce ek ok Re eke eee ee: 100,357,546 - 86-9 ~ 
LOL er. ccnk, Shee ee eae PPR oes Or 138,170,390 - 90-2 - 
TOL Deeee Soh Le etree es Ree eae wins Seed oe 185, 233, 449 - 96-0 - 
VOUS Aes, cf acs Ricoto teeters Ae na oe ales ae eolere 153, 662, 842 100-0 100-0 - 
POLAT Fee a, RA a ONE, chores ds EERE ce cve ict et apeee 96,780, 981 93-8 100-8 - 
T9LG Nd as dd eee a eet aos. s Pa ee che a eee ee 33, 566, 749 90-3 101-5 - 
AOL GALS, Peete ec kees cy Pte eee, eee Leen eee 39,724, 466 103-8 102-4 - 
OU Fie a IRR ca ae relate conte eeaiet rei 33, 936, 426 130-7 109-9 - 
1 Ko bee aR oS Ee ME Eh spe ee SE NCIS SF ROT LE 36, 838, 270 150-5 125-9 - 
180 RO Gia eners 8 Oe Si A Part ail, ERR Re 8 Os ci 77, 118, 413 175-0 148-2 - 
NQQO7 ee, che ited ote oases pire te Aaron eae arate Grae 100, 679, 839 214-9 180-9 - 
ODT Sete: be, . SPAY PAAR, retain ater caret cetera 94,508, 164 183-2 170-5 ay Alta | 
1k! PPARs 3 Care A Bry Ale tecpiniee, SENS Cra Set 122,655,581 162-2 162-5 76:7 
ODEs 05.1. 2) Pee hed tar els MOE haar sve haliamel eta « Rita eae LE 745325 167-0 166-4 80-9 
NODA ene c ori Nene Se thes Ais EUnet hei va arom etree 105,070, 284 159-1 169-1 80-3 
TODS SS aaa ree Bene Pe rete ae 101,021,798 153-5 170-4 84-9 
NOD Gees. . MRA ee Rca oc ae toy to ticoy sae ee 131,048, 721 149-2 172-1 100-0 
ODE ee ew, RReehs Retire crete OTT Tete Oe oa rie ee te eae 154,904,047 143-4 179-3 109-0 
1 D7. a A Ce Pees ace AO RIaCI Rs Cocke RAG 187, 269, 237 145-3 185-6 118-8 
NOZO EES « discis eh Mabie = ale sane enerateceromkeu tier sien aiyeme: cee 211, 228, 814 147-7 197-5 129-7 
TORT ee Ro ROWE OR A oh No AR I nan er, At 151,324,214 135-5 203-2 129-8 
TOS Ts, 5.2.2 Redetoe Neves tere om otanetevank eesteusts oie ei annmeietens 101, 647,955 122-2 195-7 131-4 
LOS DVS ee Hore eee on os cca eR es cere cena aes 38,370,313 115-2 178-2 86-0 
TOSS 2a, rat eee. Geta to aa a ee 19, 883, 793 116-8 158-0 74:6 
KRY oes S ). Oe Saari” BY aw tea oe 24, 696, 180 123-1 154-8 109-3 


The index numbers of wages and wholesale prices of materials in Table 4 show 
the fluctuations in building costs over the period 1910-34. During 1934 the wages 
index declined by 2 p.c. as compared with 1933, but there was a moderate increase 
in the index of wholesale costs of building materials. As already stated on p. 514, 
the general decline in the cost of building in the past few years has probably been 
much more than is indicated by these index numbers. 


The increase in the volume of employment afforded in the construction indus- 
tries during 1934, as compared with 1932 and 1933, is mainly due to the important 
program of public works undertaken as an unemployment relief measure, although 
there was also greater activity in general building work, as reflected in the higher 
value of contracts awarded and of building permits issued. 


CHAPTER XVI.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 


This chapter commences with a historical sketch of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a brief 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a treat- 
ment of statistics of external trade under ten subordinate headings: historical 
statistics of Canadian trade; general analysis of current import and export trade; 
trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire; trade with the United 
States and other foreign countries; geographical distribution of Canadian trade by 
continents and countries; principal commodities imported and exported; trade in 
raw and manufactured products; Canada’s position in international trade; main 
historical tables and tables showing current trends (Tables 1 to 21); and comparison 
of the volumes of imports and exports (Table 22). The chapter is finally brought 
to a close with sections on the tourist trade of Canada, and on Canada’s balance of 
international payments in recent years. 


Section 1.—The Development of Tariffs. 


An outline of the development of tariffs as affecting Canada naturally falls into 
two divisions: first, a historical sketch showing the various phases of Canadian 
trade which have influenced tariff development; and second, the present tariff 
conditions under which Canadian trade is carried on. 


Subsection i= Histotical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the European nations 
establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the com- 
merce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to them 
and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other countries, 
generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. In 
these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on, by Governments 
permeated by the mercantile spirit, for ‘‘ships, colonies and commerce’. Owing to 
this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European power to 
another involved great economic as well as political changes in the community so 
transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between the 
mother country and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering State arrived to take over the import and export trade, which 
thereafter flowed in new channels, perhaps no more artificial than those which had 
previously existed. 

Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the external trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants, who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal, for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the Colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland and New England, who had flocked into the country on 
the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among the 
leading figures in Canadian import and export trade. 

For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
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England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as settlement extended westward 
along the International Boundary. In 1822 the United Kingdom made large 
concessions to United States traders in respect of the Canadian trade. In 1846 
she abolished the preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, 
and in 1860 all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the 
British tariff. As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, were by this time enjoying responsible government, could not 
any longer be refused the right to control their own commercial policy—a fact 
which was emphasized in an important report prepared in 1859 by the then Minister 
of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Government. This 
report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government must be to the 
Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation (the greater part of the 
revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the Canadian Government must 
affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the people 
in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the disapproval 
of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the British 
Government and, coming at a time when all important parties in Great Britain 
had accepted free trade as a fatt accompli, it facilitated the setting up in Canada 
of a protective tariff, designed to secure the establishment in Canada of manufac- 
turing industries, at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies should 
concentrate their attention on the production of food and raw materials and import 
from the United Kingdom the manufactured commodities which they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference on Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation for 
union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, how- 
ever, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the consequent 
opening of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the 
shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the Mother 
Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. A treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them and 


the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective - 


on Mar. 16, 1855. From its operation the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived 
considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, when prices 
in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
between the United Kingdom and the United States during the Civil War period 
and partly because the new Canadian tariff of 1859 shut out the manufactured goods 
of the United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the 
ten-year period for which it had been negotiated and ceased to operate 12 months 
later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect in 
bringing about the confederation of the British North American colonies, which it 
was hoped would to a great extent consume each other’s products. 


Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
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free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old province of Canada, 
adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 by a tariff 
assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the rates of duties 
on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 and 25 p.c. to 15 
p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression which commenced in 1873, and the 
consequent falling-off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an increase of the 
general rate to 173 p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this increase 
failed to fill the treasury. 


In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “not otherwise provided” being raised from 17} p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 173 p.c. to rates, specific and ud valorem, 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 p.c.; 
on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks, to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, buttons, 
rubber goods and woodenware, to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now paid 
$2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 
10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery were 
given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of the minor 
revisions made in the tariff was still upwards but in the ’90’s a downward tendency 
became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 1894 material 
reductions were made on agricultural implements and minor readjustments on 
cottons and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough-going extension 
of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron were not reduced but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what was 
called a ‘“‘reciprocal’’ tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This ‘‘reciprocal’”’ 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with the United Kingdom, were also admitted to the benefits of the “‘recip- 
rocal”’ tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and Venezuela, on account of 
most-favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom, 
also France and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. 
A little later the ‘‘reciprocal”’ tariff was also extended to the Netherlands, Japan, 
Siberia, Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga and Spain, under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 


The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by the United Kingdom of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and 
Belgium. This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United 
Kingdom and to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, con- 
sisting at first of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and 
later of a remission of 333 p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was estab- 
lished. This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate 
of duty on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 
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Subsection 2.—Preferential Tariff and Trade Treaties.* 


Tariff of 1907 and Empire Preferences.—A new Canadian Customs Tariff 
was adopted on April 12, 1907, containing three columns of duties, British prefer- 
ential, intermediate and general. This tariff with amendments is still in operation. 
The Tariff Act itself mentions, as being entitled to the British preference, those parts 
of the Empire which were already enjoying it under previous measures, namely: 
United Kingdom, British India, Ceylon, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, Bermuda, British West Indies, British Guiana and Straits 
Settlements. Power was taken to extend the same advantages, by Order in Council, 
to other parts of the Empire. Under this authority the British preference was, 
on Jan. 25, 1913, granted to: Swaziland, Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland Protectorate, Uganda Protectorate, East Africa 
Protectorate, Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, Colony and Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Somaliland Protectorate, Federated 
Malay States, British North Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, Mauritius and Dependencies 
thereof, Seychelles, St. Helena, Ascension, Friendly or Tonga Islands, Fiji, Falkland 
Islands and British Honduras. Further extensions were to: Irish Free State, 
Sept. 21, 1923; Territory of Western Samoa, Oct. 1, 1924; Newfoundland, June 26, 
1928; Tanganyika Territory, Dec. 19, 1980; Channel Islands, Isle of Man, Kenya 
Colony and Protectorate (formerly East Africa Protectorate), Colony and Protect- 
orate of Nigeria, (formerly Protectorate of Northern Nigeria and Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria), British Sphere of the Cameroons, British Sphere 
of Togoland, part of New Guinea under mandate of Australia, and Cyprus, all on 
Sept. 24, 1931; Unfederated Malay States, June 28, 1933; Cayman Islands, July 27, 
1933; Australia, July 7, 1934 (on all products except butter, raisins, dried currants, 
wheat and wheat flour). 


Trade Agreements with Australia.—A formal Trade Agreement between 
Canada and Australia (superseding an arrangement of 1925, exchanging limited 
preferences by legislation) was brought into force on Aug. 3, 1931, providing for 
exchange of British preferential rates, except as set forth in two schedules—one of 
which concedes special Canadian rates on some Australian products, while the other 
specifies the tariff treatment given by Australia to Canada on certain items, as well as 
enumerating items which Australia reserves as regards granting preferential treat- 
ment. Canada is accorded the British preferential tariff of Australia on all but 18 
of the 439 items comprising the entire tariff. On six items intermediate rates apply 
and on the other twelve, the general tariff. An important concession to Canada is 
the creation of new or larger margins of preference than existed in the former tariff 
on some products of importance to Canada. Other general provisions waive anti- 
dumping laws, and permit either country to apply its general tariff rates to imports 
from the other which are injuriously affecting the sale of similar domestic goods, 
provided that, after three months notice, the exporting country has failed to remedy 
the situation. 


Trade Agreements with British West Indies.—To the British West Indies 
concessions independent of the British preference were made in an Agreement of 
1912, which obtained West Indian preferential rates of four-fifths of the general 
tariff on some Canadian goods. In 1920 a second Trade Agreement, broader both 
as to the extent of the preferences exchanged and the number of West Indian sig- 
natories, superseded the first. This in turn was replaced on July 6, 1925, by one 
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still more extensive, brought formally into force by proclamation as from April 30, 
1927. It is binding for a 12-year period and thereafter until terminated on a years 
notice. It includes: Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, Bahamas, Leeward Islands, 
Windward Islands, Bermuda, British Guiana and British Honduras. The larger 
colonies give a preference of 2s. per brl. on flour, and various stated amounts on 
some other commodities of importance. The preference on manufactured goods 
in general, when not specially dealt with, ranges from 20 p.c. to 50 p.c. of the general 
tariff. In return Canada grants the colonies: (a) specific amounts of preference on 
sugar and some other selected tropical products; (b) a 50 p.c. reduction from the 
general tariff on goods for which no special provision is made. 


Trade Agreement with New Zealand.—Imports from New Zealand have 
been accorded British preferential rates since 1904. Furthermore, on Oct. 1, 1925, 
the special rates of the Trade Agreement with Australia were extended to New 
Zealand. Canada was granted the British preferential rates of New Zealand estab- 
lished in 1903. However, from Oct. 12, 1930, after due notice, Canada withdrew 
the Australian treaty rates as regards imports from New Zealand, and on June 2, 
1931, New Zealand withdrew her British preferential rates from all but a few items 
of Canadian goods. After negotiations a new Trade Agreement with New Zealand 
was brought into force for one year by proclamation as from May 24, 1932. On 
May 24, 1933, the Agreement was extended for six months; on Nov. 24, 19338, for 
another six months; and on May 24, 1934, for a further 12 months. By this Agree- 
ment Canada grants New Zealand rates lower than British preferential on various 
articles of outstanding interest to her, and otherwise extends to her the British 
preferential tariff. New Zealand restores the British preferential rates to Canada 
except on six items on which, however, she concedes rates lower than the general 
tariff. On lumber, laths, and shingles, where no preference existed previously, 
because the general and preferential rates were the same, New Zealand creates a 
differential between her British preferential and general tariffs, so as to afford 
Canada a tariff preference on such products. Under a general provision of the 
Agreement anti-dumping laws of both countries are suspended except in the case 
of imports injurious to domestic industry when the exporting country does not apply 
remedial measures after 30 days notice. Other general provisions extend the 
Agreement to Western Samoa and Cook Islands. 


Preferences by The United Kingdom Prior to the Imperial Conference, 
1932.—The United Kingdom, between 1919 and 1931, granted preferences to Empire 
products within the limited scope of her tariff of that time. By 1931 there were 
preferences on: motor cars, clocks and watches, musical instruments, cinematograph 
films, all known as ‘‘McKenna duties’; sugar, goods containing sugar, glucose, 
tobaccos, certain dried fruits, chicory, cocoa, coffee, hops, spirits, wines, silk and 
artificial silk goods; pottery, buttons, household hollow-ware (safeguarding duties) ; 
and on ‘“‘key industry goods” mainly certain chemicals, optical instruments, arc lamp 
carbons, vacuum tubes, metallic tungsten, some scientific instruments and scientific 
glassware. In consequence of the Abnormal Importations (Customs Duties) Act, 
passed Nov. 20, 1931, to remain in effect for six months, giving authority for Orders 
in Council imposing duties, not to exceed 100 p.c. ad valorem, on foreign manu- 
factured goods, some 50 items were subjected to 50 p.c. ad valorem. The Horticul- 
tural Products (Emergency Customs Duties) Act, passed Dec. 11, 1931, to remain 
in force for twelve months, gave the Government power to impose duties by Orders 
in Council up to 100 p.c. ad valorem on certain fresh fruit, fresh vegetables and 
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plants of non-Empire origin. Five Orders were passed under this Act. The 
Import Duties Act effective Mar. 1, 1932, imposed a duty of 10 p.c. ad valorem on 
goods which were not otherwise subject to duty except for some exemptions including 
wheat and maize (afterwards made dutiable), meats (not including canned), live 
animals, raw cotton, flax and hemp, wool, hides and skins, newsprint, pulp, wooden 
pit-props, metallic ores, coal and certain other minerals, unwrought copper and all 
goods imported for shipbuilding. Products of the Dominions, India, and Southern 
Rhodesia were exempt from this duty until Nov. 15, 1932, their treatment after 
that date to depend on the Imperial Conference. Products of other parts of the 
British Empire were exempt from the 10 p.c. duty without limitation as to date. 
By an Order effective April 26, 1932, the 10 p.c. general tariff was increased to rates 
ranging from 15 to 33% p.c. ad valorem, on a wide range of merchandise, chiefly 
manufactured goods. Over 100 subsequent orders have been issued either increasing 
rates on particular commodities or exempting articles from duty. 


The Imperial Economic Conference, 1932.—The United Kingdom-Canada 
Agreement.—Under this Agreement the United Kingdom, while continuing to grant 
to products of Canada those preferences and exemptions from duty established by 
the Import Duties Act cited above, provided, for important Canadian products, 
additional preferences by the imposition of new or increased duties on competing 
foreign imports. Chief among these products were: eggs, butter, cheese, condensed 
milk, wheat, fresh and canned apples, and unwrought copper. The continuation of a 
10 p.c. preference was guaranteed on dutiable timber, fresh and canned fish, asbestos, 
lead and zinc. Canada was granted unrestricted entry for a maximum quota of 
2,500,000 cwt. per annum of bacon and hams, and for 10 years a margin of prefer- 
ence of 2s. $d. per lb. on unmanufactured tobacco. Certain preferences accorded 
in United Kingdom Agreements with other Dominions apply automatically to 
Canada as an Empire country. As regards eggs, poultry, butter, cheese and other 
milk products, free entry is guaranteed for three years, after which the position as 
regards these articles is subject to review. Increased preferences to Canada in 
many of the non-self-governing Colonies and Protectorates were provided for on | 
selected articles. The British reserved the right to remove duties on foreign wheat, 
copper, lead and zinc if at any time Empire producers were unwilling or unable to 
provide, at world prices, the United Kingdom requirements. In return Canada 
agreed to widen the margin of preference on imports from the United Kingdom on a 
great variety of goods as set forth in a schedule attached to the Agreement. Actual 
changes were made in 225 Canadian tariff items, on 223 of which the margin of the 
British preference was increased. ‘The tariff was lowered on 133 items, more than 
half of which were placed on the free list, in the other cases the margin was increased 
by raising the intermediate and general tariffs. By major groups, the tariff changes. 
mainly concerned iron and steel, drugs and chemicals, textiles, leather goods, glass, 
vegetable oils, as well as a wide list of miscellaneous commodities. Generally 
speaking manufactured goods of a class or kind not produced in Canada were made 
free. Additional preferences were also provided for imports into Canada of various 
commodities produced largely in the non-self-governing Colonies and Protectorates. 
Canada agreed that the tariff should be based on the principle that protective duties 
should not exceed such a level as would give United Kingdom producers full oppor- 
tunity of reasonable competition in Canada on the basis of the relative cost of 
economic and efficient production with special consideration to be given to industries 
not fully established. Canada undertook to institute the Tariff Board, already 
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authorized by Statute, to review duties on United Kingdom goods in accordance 
with these principles and not to increase these duties except in accordance with the 
Board’s findings. Canada further agreed to abolish surcharges on imports from 
the United Kingdom as soon as Canada’s finances would allow and to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to the abolition of the exchange dumping duty on British goods. 
(By an amendment to the special War Revenue Act, Canada on June 28, 1934, reduced 
an Excise Tax of 3 p.c. levied on duty-paid value to 14 pc. as regards goods 
entered under the British preferential tariff or trade agreements with a British 
country.) The Agreement was to continue for 5 years and be subject thereafter 
to termination upon 6 months notice by either party. 


Other Agrcements.—The Agreement between Canada and the Union of South 
Africa places commercial relations between these two Dominions on a treaty basis 
for the first time. It covers the principal commodities which each Dominion can 
sell to the other, but is more limited in scope than the trade Agreements concluded 
earlier with Australia and New Zealand. A considerable extension of the preferred 
list of commodities has been obtained for Canada. Special consideration has been 
given to corn from South Africa, although fruits in certain seasons, peanuts, sugar 
and molasses are also given consideration. Wheat, flour, apples, hoisery, binder 
twine, machinery, vacuum cleaners, iron pipes, tools, shooks, lumber, canned fish, 
motor cars, electrical appliances, rubber goods and paper products are the chief 
items on which concessions are made to Canada. 


The Agreement with the Irish Free State secured for all goods the produce and 
manufacture of Canada imported into the Irish Free State the benefits of the 
lowest rates of duty accorded to similar products of any country. In return, goods 
the produce of the Irish Free State, when imported into Canada, were to be accorded 
the same tariff treatment as similar goods imported from the United Kingdom. 


The Agreement with Southern Rhodesia made provision for the exchange of 
preferential treatment on selected lists of commodities. In addition, other goods 
not enumerated in the schedules continue to enjoy the benefits of existing and future 
British preferences. Indian corn, citrous fruits and peanuts are given free entry 
by Canada, whereas Southern Rhodesia gives our manufacturers important con- 
cessions on cream separators, batteries, boots and shoes, and paper products. 


Other Empire Preferences on Canadian Goods.—Even in the absence of 
trade agreements many tariff preferences are accorded to Canadian goods through- 
out the Empire. The general position now is that nearly all goods, the produce or 
manufacture of Canada, shipped in accordance with prescribed regulations, are 
granted tariff preferences over non-Empire goods in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Western Samoa, British West Indies (thir- 
teen tariffs), Bermuda, British Guiana, British Honduras, Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia (Zambesi Basin), Gambia, Sierra Leone, Seychelles, British 
Somaliland, Cyprus, and Isle of Man. ‘To a considerable extent tariff preference 
is similarly granted to Canadian goods in the Irish Free State, the Union of South 
Africa, Ceylon, Mauritius, St. Helena, British Protectorate of Tonga, British 
Solomon islands, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, and Malta, also on some goods in the 
Federated Malay States, the Unfederated Malay States, British North Borneo, 
Sarawak, and Brunei. Empire motor cars enjoy preference in Hong Kong, the 
Straits Settlements, and Guernsey; spirits and malt liquors in Gibraltar; and wines 
in the Falkland Islands. 
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Canadian Tariff Arrangements with Foreign Countries.—Arising out of 
some old British treaties, later British treaties or favoured-nation clauses sanctioned 
by Canadian Acts of Parliament, or in consequence of purely Canadian conventions 
of commerce, Canada extends, on a reciprocal basis, most-favoured-nation customs 
treatment, except where otherwise indicated, to the goods of the following 
countries :— 


Country. Treaty or Convention. Terms. 
Argentine Republic........ Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation|Exchange of most-favoured- 
with the United Kingdom of Feb. 2, 1825...... nation treatment. 
Austrigactst aay tert Exchange of Notes. Canadian Orders in Council|/Canadian intermediate 


of July 5, 1938, Dec. 29, 1933, and Jan. 14, 19385, 
latter for an indefinite period subject to term- 


tariff exchanged for most- 
favoured-nation treatment 


ination on three months’ notice................ in Austria. ‘ 
Belgium and Luxembourg,|Convention of Commerce with Canada of July 3,/Exchange of most-favoured- 
Belgian“ colonies; posses-1\ 192450 Sara se aioe. tuhesens hele, deerttnetea sokeaetras nation treatment. 
sions and mandated ter- 
TICOTY + orosren ees Pale estat ee ‘ ; 

Brazil Sec). sean: Exchange of Notes of Dec. 4, 19381................ Canadian intermediate tar- 
iff exchange for most- 
favoured-nation treatment 

® in Brazil. 

Colombiat eee oe Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation|Exchange of most-favoured- 

with the United Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866.....| nation treatment. 

Czechoslovakia...........- Convention of Commerce with Canada of Mar.|Exchange of most-favoured- 

TORO 28 wearer aes Biel oe ote Rattan c eee nation treatment 

Menivarles. janncmentie eee Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great|Exchange of most-favoured- 

Britain of Feb. 13, 1660-1 and July 11, 1670......] nation treatment. 
Histoniaew. ccc eae eee Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June ile 1928, Exchange of most-favoured- 


accepted Article 28 of United Kingdom- 
Estonia Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
Olan lS LO Zot ee ee eee teace crea ares 
inland ea ieee woken see Finland Trade Agreement Act of June 12, 1925, Exchange of most-favoured- 


As regards scheduled goods 
percentage reductions from 
Canadian intermediate 
tariff or actual interme- 
diate exchanged for French 
minimum tariff or per- 
centage reductions from 
general tariff, also quota 
arrangements. 

Germany eeene nec ee Exchange of Notes. Canadian Orders in Council,|Canadian intermediate tar- 

Dec. 28, 1932; Mar. 31, 19388; Dec. 28,| iff exchanged for most- 
1933, latter for an indefinite period sub-| favoured-nation treatment 
ject to termination any time on condition that} in Germany. 

benefits of Agreement continue for six weeks 


France and French Colonies}Trade Agreement with Canada, signed May 12, 
1933, in force June 10, 1933. Exchange of Notes, 
Sept. 29, 19384, extending concessions on both 
BIGOS re etc aes ene oe Le ete ae coke eee eee 


accepted Article 20 of United Kingdom-Hun- 
gary Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 
July 23, 1926: RAR a ee co een dae oA eee ccd 


(with provisos) United Kingdon d apan tes nation froatinent 
of Commerce and Navigation of April 3, 1911. 
Isat viata ves: eeek ote Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 1b 1928,|Exchange of most-favoured- 
accepted Article 26 of the United Kingdom- nation treatment. 
Latvia Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 
JUNE: 22: 1923 fe ve rete ch ena ete eee eta 
Tithtaniaecataecn. cere: Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,]Exchange of most-favoured- 
accepted Article 4 of the United Kingdom-| nation treatment. 
Lithuania Agreement respecting commercial 
relations of MayrGs 19225 see ase a tcre econ 
Netherlands, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam and Cur- 
ACGO!S chr ee Rae Convention of Commerce with Canada of July 11,]Exchange of most-favoured- 
1924 nation treatment. 
Exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Notwaytrs oth ticeiery Convention of Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween the United Kingdom and (Sweden and) 
Norway Ol:MareiS) 1826207 saan. teens teenies Bee 
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Country. Treaty or Convention. Terms. 


Portugal, including Ma-|Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,|Exchange of most-favoured- 
deira, Porto Santo, and} accepted Article 21 of the United Kingdom-} nation treatment. 


IN ZOLOS merits lee ta iela ae ore Portugal Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
ORAUG IZ LOLAP ca cr cvsta tactic cas aerate e Meets 
HROUNEANTAL desecebios ahs Exchange of Notes of Sept. 30, 1930, under|Exchange of most-favoured- 


Article 36, Treaty of Commerce and Naviga-] nation treatment. 
tion between United Kingdom and Roumania 
OLAUG Ge LOB UG He the. ociialest Maye ccta setaw sea orehonauress 

Serb-Croat-Slovene King-}Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,)Exchange of most-favoured- 

dom (Yugoslavia)....... accepted Article 30 of United Kingdom—Serb-| nation treatment. 

Croat-Slovene Kingdom Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation of May 12, 1927........ 

SPAM Seat tae kes Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 1928, sanctioned|Exchange of most-favoured- 
United Kingdom-Spain Treaty of Commerce} nation treatment. 
and Navigation of Oct. 31, 1922 (revised 
April 5, 1927), also United Kingdom-Spain 
Agreement of June 27, 1924, regulating treat- 
MENtOMCOMPANMICS oc Se creas hee ooo ovine pares 

Shite eh aos ae Seen 8 -..../Convention of Commerce and Navigation be-|/Exchange of most-favoured- 
tween the United Kingdom and Sweden (and} nation treatment. 
Norway) of Mar. 18, 1826. 

Switzerlandiin: 24 ncn. Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Reciprocal|Exchange of most-favoured- 
Establishment between the United Kingdom] nation treatment. 
and Switzerland of Sept. 6, 1855............... 

WieneZuelaran ties ikiad: Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation|Exchange of most-favoured- 
between the United Kingdom and Colombia] nation treatment. 
(of prbich Venezuela was then part) of April 18, 


Under mutual most-favoured-nation customs treatment each contracting 
country accords to the goods of the other the lowest duties applied to similar pro- 
ducts of any foreign origin, unless there are reservations. These reservations would 
be tariff concessions, not considered of relatively great importance, which one country 
may grant to another on historical, geographical, or some related ground. Most- 
favoured-nation obligations do not include Canadian preferences given to other 
parts of the Empire. Canada’s concessions to France in the Convention of Com- 
merce of 1922 established the rates applicable to most-favoured foreign nations. 
This Convention expired on June 16, 1932. A new Trade Agreement between Canada 
and France, signed on May 12, 1933, went into force on June 10, 1933, and was fol- 
lowed by an Exchange of Notes on Sept. 29, 1934, extending concessions on both 
sides. Benefits to most-favoured nations under the Canadian tariff now consist of 
the rates of the intermediate tariff because they are granted by Agreements to 
Brazil, Germany and Austria, and in addition any rates lower than intermediate 
existing in the Trade Agreement between Canada and France. 


The value to Canada of most-favoured-nation treatment in foreign countries 
depends on the customs system of the country concerned. Several countries have 
maximum and minimum schedules, meaning that there are reduced duties for 
practically all goods imported from reciprocating or treaty countries. Some 
countries, on account of rates conceded in treaties, maintain reduced duties on 
specified items of their tariffs. Many countries throughout the world have uniform 
tariffs regardless of the origin of the goods. The benefit of most-favoured-nation 
treatment depends also on the extent to which tariff favours apply to countries 
competing with Canada in the market in question. 


Powers of the Governor in Council.—The Governor in Council may make reduc- 
tions of duties on goods imported into Canada from countries granting reductions on 
Canadian products. 
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The Governor in Council is given power to prohibit the importation of any 
goods exported directly or indirectly from any country not a contracting party to 
the Treaty of Versailles executed at Paris, France, on June 28, 1919. 


In the event of producers of goods taking advantage of any duty under the 
provisions of the customs tariff, the Governor in Council is empowered to reduce 
or remove such duty and, where a producer violates the provisions of Sec. 17, to 
impose upon all his products an excise duty equivalent to the amount of customs 
duty which would be paid by such goods if imported under the provisions of the 
general tariff. These provisions, however, do not apply to agricultural products. 


Combination.—Whenever it is deemed in the public interest to inquire into any 
combination alleged to exist detrimental to consumers, the Governor in Council 
may commission or empower any judge of the Supreme Court or of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada, or of any superior court or county court in Canada, to hold an 
inquiry in a summary way and to report to the Governor in Council whether such 
combination exists, the judge being empowered to compel attendance of witnesses, 
examine them under oath, and require production of books and papers, etc., and, 
upon the judge reporting the existence of such a combination, the Governor in 
Council is given authority to admit the article concerned free of duty, or so reduce 
the duty thereon as to give the public the benefit of reasonable competition if it 
appears that the disadvantage to the consumer is facilitated by the duties of customs 
imposed on a like article. 


Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service.* 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade 
Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and 
expansion of overseas markets. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is 
presided over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and 
unifies the work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the 
Director are the following divisions: ‘Trade Inquiries—where inquiries for Canadian 
products, forwarded by the Trade Commissioners, are prepared for publication and 
distribution, and the Exporters Directory listing Canadian exporters with their 
agents abroad, commodities handled, ratings, cables and codes used, etc., and the 
Foreign Importers Directory are kept up to date; Editorial—where the Commercial 
Intelligence Journal is compiled; Commodity Records—where information regard- 
ing markets for Canadian export commodities is indexed; Economics; Animal Pro- 
ducts; Wood and Vegetable Products; Minerals, Metals and Chemicals; and Fish 
Products and Miscellaneous Manufactures. These last five divisions handle corres- 
pondence falling within their respective classifications. 


* Revised by L. D. Wilgress, Director, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 
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Also, in order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each 
Trade Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and while in this country 
gives first-hand information to the Canadian manufacturer regarding opportunities 
and conditions of trade in his territory. 

Organization Abroad.—A list of the countries in which Canadian Trade 
Commissioners are located, showing territory covered, name, post office and cable 
address of the Trade Commissioner in each case, is given below:— 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 


Nort.—This list revised as at Jan. 1, 1935. Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘‘Canadian’’ 
unless otherwise stated. 


Argentine Republic (Territory includes Uruguay)..... H. A. Scott, B. Mitre 480, Buenos Aires (1). 
JASE 2 ero PRONE AOE ee Ee L. M. Cosgrave. Address for letters—Box 196c, 
G.P.O. Melbourne. Office—Safe Deposit Build- 
ing, Melbourne. Commercial Agent—B. Millin, 
The Royal Exchange, Sydney, N.S.W. 
ESCLGIU NTS GOA Case Pee Ae ee vik che us, Bee Ee Henri Turcot, 98 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 
SE ERCETY le lat A toy SAE RR Oe IO a CCE ere ees L. 8. Glass. Address for letters—Caixa Postal 2164, 
3 Rio de Janeiro. Office—Ed. Da ‘‘A Noite”, 
Sala 802, Praca Maua. 
British Malaya (Territory includes the Straits Settle- 
ments,.the Federated and Unfederated Malay 
States, British Sea Northern Sumatra and 
Seth) eee eners cic eagle Gets etek ote ee ne bas Acting Trade Commissioner, Union Building, Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements. 
British West Indies— 


Trinidad (Territory includes Barbados, Windward 


and Leeward islandsand British Guiana)........ Acting Trade Commissioner. Address for letters— 
P.O. Box 125, Port of Spain. Office—Colonial 
Bank Building. 


Jamaica (Territory covers Jamaica, Haiti, the 
Bahamas, and British Honduras)................ F. W. Fraser, P.O. Box 225. Office—Canadian Bank 
of Commerce Chambers, Kingston. 


China— 
(SUERTE Cael Sar i We IP a ne Se Acting Trade Commissioner. P.O. Box 264, Shang- 
hai. Office—Ewo Building, 27 The Bund, 
Shanghai. 
Tientsin 


i re ry 


(Territory includes North China and Manchuria).C. S. Bissett, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation Building. 
Cuba (Territory includes Dominican Republic and 
IPUCTEOEVICO) Penn) ceca a dae oe el osha es tte ae Ei. L. McColl. Address for letters—Apartado 1945, 
; Havana. Officeaddress—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Calle Aguiar 75, Havana. 
New Zealand (Territory includes Fiji and Western 
PSAUIROD arrears cies Nel 2 cree oes ade iataicln, bro Deeevaaatates C. M. Croft. Address for letters—P.O. Box 33, 
Auckland. Office—Yorkshire House, Shortland 


Street, Auckland. 
Norway (Territory includes Scandinavian countries 
UTC VIR EAIICE) hee, eee hea ek ee tice ta RS So, A.S. Bleakney, Stortingsgaten 28, Oslo. 
Panama (Territory includes the Canal Zone, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Nicaragua and Costa Rica)....J. A. Strong. Address for letters—P.O. Box 222, 
: Panama City. Office—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Santa Ana Plaza, Panama City. 
Peru (Territory includes Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador).Acting Trade Commissioner. Address for letters— 
Casilla 1212, Lima. Office—Portal de Belen No. 


166, Plaza San Martin, Lima. 
South Africa— 


Cape Town (Territory includes Cape Province and 

Southwest Africa, Natal, Tanganyika, Kenya, 

Uganda, Mauritius and Madagascar)............ G. R. Heasman. Address for letters—P.O. Box 683, 
Cape Town. Office—Cleghorn and Harris Build- 
ing, Adderley Street, Cape Town. Cableaddress 
—Cantracom. 

Johannesburg (Territory includes Transvaal, Orange 

Free State, Bechuanaland, Somaliland, the Rho- 

desias, Portuguese East Africa, Mozambique and 

Mivasa lacreperes , els tak. thie Gausichen ioe: (leees J. L. Mutter. Address for letters—P.O. Box 715, 
Johannesburg. Cable Address—Cantracom. 

United Kingdom— 


TISET IG PAST iy ats ENERO FBLC ONE ya AEP Roa Raa Frederic Hudd, Chief Trade Commissioner in the 
; United Kingdom, Canada House, Trafalgar 
Square, S.W. 1. Cable Address—Sleighing, 
London. 
London (Territory covers Home Counties, South- 
eastern Counties, and East Anglia).............. Af ree ynehal, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—concluded. 


London (Territory—for fresh fruit only—covers 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 


France, Holland, Belgium and Germany)........ W. B. Gornall, Fruit Trade Commissioner, Aldine 
House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Cable 
address—Canfrucom. 

Toondontecisse des Se oe doe kc ek oe dee W. A. Wilson, Animal Products Trade Commissioner, 


Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. Cable 
address—Agrilson. 
Liverpool (Territory covers North of England, ; 
Lincolnshire, North Midlands and North Wales).H. R. Poussette, Century Bldgs., 31 North John 


Street. 
Bristol (Territory covers West of England, South 
Wales and South Midlands)....................- Frederick Palmer, Northcliffe House, Colston Ave. 
Gilascow ! ac swanntes ret bk ase «be eich Peake G.B. Jenacan 200 St. Vincent Street. Cable address 
—Cantracom. 


Egypt (Territory includes the Sudan, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Iraq, Syria, Persia, Greece, Turkey, 
BuleariaandsRoumania)e... cae ee eee Yves Lamontagne. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
1770, Cairo. Office—22 Shari Kasr el Nil, Cairo. 
France (Territory includes French Colonies in North | 
‘A fries a. fe. iow aad eee teeteece ee io eat Hercule Barré, Commercial Attaché, 3 rue Scribe, 
Paris (9). Cable address—Cancomac. 
Germany (Territory covers Germany—except the 
Rhine Valley—Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia)..Paul Sykes. Ménckebergstrasse 31, Hamburg. 
Hong Kong (Territory includes South China, the Phil- 


ippilles and -Indo-C bing) Sees ee Lee eee V. E. Duclos. Address for letters—P.O. Box 80, 
ou Kong. Office—Gloucester Building, Hong 

ong. 
Indiasand: Ceylon xc. cs 5 ake Ae Ce R. T. Young. Address for letters—P.O. Box 2003, 


Calcutta. Office—23 Esplanade Mansions, Gov- 
ernment -Place East, Calcutta. 
Irish Free State and Northern Ireland.................. James Cormack, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, 
Trish Free State; and 44 Ann Street, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. Cable address—Adanac. 
Italy (Territory includes Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, 


¥ Malta, Albania and Yugoslavia)................. A.B. Muddiman, Via Manzoni Nr. 5, Milan (102). 
apan— 
TOK YOS scot emake elec oe Mitton cbt oe aereters J. A. Langley, Commercial Secretary. Address for 


letters—P.O. Box 401, Tokyo Central. Office— © 


Canadian Legation, 16 Omotecho, 3-chome, 
Akasakaku, Tokyo. 

b 5 €o] 01 we ao Ren ere hanc cer emtnrd Hance eG Richard Grew. Address for letters—P.O. Box 230, 
Kobe. Office—309 Crescent Building, 72 Kyo- 
machi. 

Mexico (Territory includes Guatemala, Honduras and 
Salvador) 254 3tat on eee eee eee eee M.B: Palmer. Address for letters—Apartado Num. 
126-bis, Mexico City. Office—Edificio Banco de 
Londres y Mexico, Num. 30, Mexico City. Cable 
address—Cancoma. 
Netherlands (Territory includes the Rhine Valley and 
Switzerland)? 6. sae se sortie wt Peimeteae ne ee J.C. McGillivray, Beursplein 26B, Rotterdam. 
Netherlands: Indies... action Aad aa Acting Trade Commissioner. Address for letters— 
P.O. Box 84, Batavia, Java. Office—Chartered 
Bank Building, Melacca St., Batavia, Java. 
(This office is administered as a branch of that 
at Singapore—see under British Malaya.) 
United States— 
New York City. (Territory includes Bermuda).D. 8S. Cole, 25 Broadway. Cable address—Cantra- 
com. 


Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with the 
British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, exporters and others interested in 
trade matters may secure information and advice from British commercial diplo- 
matic officers and British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented 
by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce in both English and French editions. The subscription price for either 
edition is $1 per annum in Canada and $3.50 outside of the Dominion. Special 
reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from 
time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 
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Section 3.—Statistics of External Trade.* 
Nortz.—For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary that the following 
definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully kept in mind. 
_ Fiscal Years.—The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on Mar. 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and 
values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters 
(export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—Imports” means “Imports entered for consumption’’. 
“Entered for consumption” does not necessarily imply that the goods have been 
actually consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the 
importer and that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 

Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into 
Canada is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption 
in the principal markets of the country from which, and at the same time when, 
said merchandise was exported directly to Canada; but the value shall not be less 
than the price to jobbers and wholesalers generally, nor less than the actual cost 
of production at the time of shipment plus a reasonable advance for cost of selling, 
and profit. (See Sections 35 to 45 of the Customs Act.) 

For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the country of 
export is converted to Canadian currency at exchange ratios as authorized by law 
and Orders in Council. (See Section 55 of the Customs Act and Orders in Council 
respecting currency valuations.) 


Canadian Exports: Valuation—“Canadian produce’ exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, flour ground from imported 
wheat, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. The 
value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value at the time 
of exportation at the points in Canada whence consigned for export. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—“F¥oreign produce” exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited—Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption of 
transit, save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one conveyance to 
another. The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a firm in 
another country and thence despatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to Canada. 
In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment, to which the 
goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in the Orient but 
purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian statistics record 
such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 


*Revised by W. A. Warne, Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch 
publishes the Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, the Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of 
Canada (annual), the Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada, the Calendar Year Report of the Trade of 
Canada, the Summary of the Trade of Canada (monthly), etc. For complete list of the publications of 
this Branch see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘External Trade’’. 
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Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 7.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of tran- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries—Canadian 
statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her 
customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors 
contribute to these discrepancies; among these are the following:— 

(1) Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and those of the valu- 
ations of other countries. 

(2) Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities 
of goods on their way from the exporting to the importing country at the beginning 
and end of the period. 

(3) By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining 
the country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. 
Thus about 14 p.c. of Canada’s exports to overseas countries are shipped via the 
United States. Some of this is credited by importing countries to the United 
States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are to a large extent routed through 
the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada with the United 
Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities are later diverted to other 
European or overseas countries and some is taken out of bond for consumption in 
the United States. Thus the Canadian record of exports to the United Kingdom 
may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian products actually received by 
the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas countries are short | 
this amount. Again, United States’ grain is routed through Canada and shipped 
from Montreal and is therefore frequently shown by other countries as imported from 
Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export to Canada. 
As mentioned above, purchases in bonded markets in England, Germany, Belgium 
and France are included in Canadian imports from those countries but are not 
included by those countries in exports to Canada. 

For more detailed discussion of this subject see the article and tables on 
“Discrepancies in Trade Statistics’ on pp. 778-781 of the Annual Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1928, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


A general view of the trade of Canada in the fiscal years from 1868 to 1934 
is furnished in Table 1 (p. 554), giving the imports of merchandise for home con- 
sumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some 
difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising from the different methods 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage 
in the exports of foreign produce since 1920 has been due to change of statistical 
method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. 
For the past 14 years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses have 
no longer been included in Canadian trade statistics either as imports or as exports, 
while the exports of foreign produce during this period have been composed of goods 
which had previously been entered as imports for home consumption. Such goods 
are debited to Canada when entering this country, and should be credited to Canada 
when re-exported. 
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From Table 2 it will be observed that, in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. From 1915 
to 1929, except in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, there was an annual excess of 
total exports over imports entered for consumption. In the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931, however, there was an excess of imports which was changed 
to an excess of exports for the latest three years. 

The percentage of exports to imports rose to a peak of 164-6 in 1918, owing 
to the exportation of war supplies, then dropped to 97-6 in 1921, rose again to 
a post-war high of 143-3 in 1926 and has since declined to 109-7 in 1929, 91-7 in 
1930 and 90-1 in 1931, but rose to 101-6 in 1932, 118-3 in 1933 and 135-0 in 1934. 

The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3, 
the later figures including much new Canadian gold refined at the Mint. Amounts 
collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import duties from 1868 to 
1934, together with the cost of collection expressed as a percentage of the total 
duties, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 show, respectively, exports 
of Canadian produce and imports for home consumption from the United Kingdom, 
the United States and other countries since 1868. These figures show the over- 
whelming predominance of the two great English-speaking countries in our foreign 
trade; in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, for example, 72-9 p.c. of our exports 
of domestic produce was shipped to these two countries, which, in the same year, 
together provided 79-1 p.c. of our imports for home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 
show, respectively, by years the percentage proportions of imports from the United 
Kingdom and the United States to totals of dutiable and free imports since 1911, 
and the ad valorem rates of duty collected on imports from these and from all 
countries from 1868 to 1984. The higher rates collected on imports from the 
United Kingdom than on those from the United States in spite of the preferential 
tariff accorded British goods since 1897 is largely due to the following factors: 
(1) imports of alcoholic beverages, which are subject to high duties, bulk largely 
in imports from the United Kingdom but are negligible from the United States; 
(2) imports of raw materials for processing in Canada, which are free of duty, form 
an important part of imports from the United States; and (8) dutiable imports from 
the United Kingdom are largely highly manufactured goods which are subject to 
relatively higher rates than semi-manufactured goods for further manufacture in 
Canada, which form another large element of imports from the United States. 
This subject is treated in more detail at pp. 38-39 of the Condensed Preliminary 
Report on the Trade of Canada, 1934. Table 18 of this chapter shows the imports 
from Empire countries which entered Canada in 1934 at lower rates or free of duty 
under the preferential tariff. 

Importations of important raw pitafials used in Canadian manufacturing 
industries are given in Table 9 for the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1934. 


Subsection 2.—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The external trade of Canada, like that of every other country in the world, 
declined considerably in volume and very greatly in value in the period of falling 
prices following the War. ‘Thereafter it recovered and by 1929 had reached a value 
greater even than in the war period. The great world-wide depression which 
commenced in the autumn of 1929, however, was responsible for a very great re- 
duction in the value, and a smaller reduction in the volume, of the trade of Canada 
and of every other country, the total value of our merchandise trade falling steadily 
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from $2,655,000,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929 to $887,000,000 in the . 
fiscal year 1933. The fiscal year ended 1934 saw the turn of the tide with a total 
merchandise trade of $1,019,000,000, further increased to $1,173,000,000 in the 
calendar year 1934. 

The external trade of Canada during the year ended Mar. 31, 1934, was valued 
at $1,019,453,094, as compared with $887,097,541 in 1933 and $1,166,069,421 in 
1932, showing an increase in 1934 of $132,355,553 or 14-9 p.c. over 1933, and a 
decrease of $146,616,327 or 12-6 p.c. from 1932. Imports as well as exports showed 
an increase in 1934 compared with the year 1933, the increase in imports amounting 
to $27,414,881 or 6-7 p.c., and in exports to $104,940,672 or 21-8 p.c. In this latest 
fiscal year the trade balance of the Dominion was favourable to the-extent of 
$151,855,844, compared with a favourable balance of $74,330,053 in 1933, and of 
$9,061,613 in 1932. If the trade in merchandise and coin and bullion are added 
together the trade balance with the world in the fiscal year 1934 was favourable to 
the extent of $218,708,714, compared with a favourable balance of $130,883,312 in 
1933 and of $75,101,389 in 1932. The place of these trade balances of merchandise 
and coin and bullion in the larger sphere of international payments is shown in 
Section 5 at the end of this chapter, pp. 637-639. 


I—SUMMARY OF CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE WORLD. 


[Increase or favourable (+); decrease or unfavourable (—).] 


: Years ended Mar. 31— 1934 Compared with— 
tem. Pea TER he ee ee eae 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1932. 1933. 
MERCHANDISE. $ $ $ $ $ 
Imports— 
Dutiable goods:........4.... 388,498,048] 256,377,100}  250,476,412/|— 138,021,636/— 5,900,688 
Breeigoods Auties ciel hs eee 190,005, 856 150,006,644 183,322,213/— 6,683,643|+ 33,315,569 
Rotals jimportsaeyai. tee 578, 503, 904 406,383,744 433, 798,625)|— 144,705,279|+ 27,414,881 
Exports— 
Canadian produce............ 576,344, 302 473,799,955 579,343,145/+ 2,998,843/+ 105,543,190 
Poreign produce:.......-.. 6. E221 215 6,913,842 6,311,324)—  4,909,891)— 602,518 
Totals ExpOrissa cette 587,565,517 480,713,797 585,654,469/— . 1,911,048)+ 104,940,672 


Totals, Merchandise Trade] 1,166,069, 421 887,097,541! 1,019,453,094)|— 146,616,327)+ 132,355,553 


Balances of Trade in Merchan- 
Cige decide tee ee ee ae + 9,061,613)+ 74,530,053/+ 151,855,844]+ 142,794,231 


+ 77,525,791 


Corn AND BuLuion. 
Tmpontsdl.ceee eee eee 1,815,016 1,011,685 849, 290)|— 965, 726) — 162,395 


Exports— 


Canadian produce............ 44,994,578 50, 722, 602 64,952, 531+ 19,957,953/+ 14,229,929 
Foreign produce......<...... 22,860,214 6,842,342 2,749,629/— 20,110,585|—  4;092,713 
Totals, Pixpotts.s.25-en..ce 67,854,792 57,564, 944 67,702, 160||— 152,632|+ 10,137,216 

Totals, Trade in Coin and 
I UlOni praia: sean ee dawns pete: 69, 669, 808 58,576,629 68,551,450/— 1,130,032/+ 9,963,147 


Balances of Trade in Coin and 


Batllion tet. Bitch. serterse + 66,039,776/+ 56,553,259)+ 66,852,870)/+ 813,094/+ 10,299,611 
MERCHANDISE AND CoIN AND 
BULLION. 
EMPOTts. se eee eee hee ae 580,318, 920 407,395,429 434 ,647,915'— 145,671,005|+ 27,252,486 
Exportasesrs: eae se ee 655,420,309 538,278, 741 653,356,629/—  2,063,680|+ 115,077,888 


Balances of Total Trade....... + 75,101,389/+ 130,883,312}+ 218,708,714|4+ 143,607,325/+ 87,825,402 
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Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 (pp. 562-627) deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the latest four fiscal years. Table 
12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
articles. Table 14 shows by main classes imports as dutiable or free and exports 
as of Canadian or foreign produce for the five fiscal years 1930-34. Table 15 shows 
imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 1934 by degree of manufacture and by 
origin, and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according to pur- 
pose. Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by ports and 
provinces, and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries dutiable 
or free under the general, preferential and treaty rate tariffs in 1934. 


Subsection 3.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Ever since Confederation the external trade of Canada has been carried on 
predominantly with one or other of the two great English-speaking countries, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. In the early years of the Dominion, the 
United Kingdom, which was then lending us capital on a considerable scale for 
those times, supplied us with more than half our imports, though as a customer she 
came secona to the United States. Later on, however, partly as the result of the 
free trade policy of the United Kingdom and the protectionist policy of the United 
States, the United Kingdom became the chief market for our exports, holding that 
position steadily from 1890 to 1920, while in certain of the more recent years the 
United States has been our largest customer. ‘This latter tendency has again been 
reversed, however, owing on the one hand to the increasingly restrictive tariff 
legislation of the United States after 1920 and to the preferences granted to Canada, 
and other Empire countries by the United Kingdom in 1982. 


As regards our imports, on the other hand, the United States, though in the 
beginning ranking second in supplying our wants, took first place as early as 1876 
and has maintained that position steadily since about 1883, the proximity of the 
two countries and the increasing population on both sides of the line being largely 
responsible. During the Great War, when the resources of the United Kingdom 
were absorbed in the struggle, the percentage of Canada’s imports coming from the 
United States rose as high as 82-3 p.c. in 1918. From 1921 to 1930 it remained 
fairly constant at about two-thirds, while in recent years it has declined to 54-9 p.c. 
in 1934. Our imports from the United Kingdom, which fell as low as 8-0 p.c. of the 
total in 1919, fluctuated between 15-2 p.c. and 19-0 p.c. between 1921 and 1930, 
but rose from 15-2 p.c. in the latter year to 24-2 p.c. in 19384. Thus in four years the 
United Kingdom’s share of our import trade has risen from less than a sixth to 
nearly one-quarter. In the same period the percentage of our exports taken by the 
United Kingdom has risen from 25-2 to 39-3 or from one-quarter to two-fifths. 


The following statement gives summary statistics of Canadian trade with the 
United Kingdom in the latest years. Commodity imports in 1934 showed an 
increase of $18,634,709 or 21-5 p.c. as compared with 1933, while exports of Canadian 
products to the United Kingdom showed an increase of $43,240,392 or 23-5 p.c. 
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IIl.—SUMMARY OF CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


{Increase or favourable (+); decrease or unfavourable (—).] 


Years ended Mar. 31— 1934, Compared with— 


Item. 
1932. 1933. 
MERCHANDISE. $ $ $ + fi 
Imports— 
Dutisbleieoodse.ac «ss cies 79,693,730 55,691,414 57,037, 796)|— 22,655,934)+ 1,346,382 
HESCI ZOOS eine eee 26,678,049 30,774,641 48,062,968)+ 21,384,919/+ 17,288,327 
‘Lotalssmportsen..eanseer 106,371,779 86,466,055)  105,100,764)|—  1,271,015|4+ 18,634,709 
Exports— 
Canadian produce............ 174,043,725} 184,361,019} 227,601,411/+ 53,557,686/+ 43,240,392 
Foreign produce............. 919,099 772,178 700, 700} — 218,399] — 71,478 
otals seoxponuse.. sen aioe 174,962,824 185,133,197}  228,302,111/+ 53,339,287/+ 43,168,914 


Totals, Merchandise Trade] 281,334,603} 271,599,252] 333,402,875/+ 52,068,272/+ 61,803,623 
Balances, Merchandise Trade.|+ 68,591,045/+ 98,667,142/+ 123,201,347)-+ 54,610,302/+ 24,534,205 


eae —E=E=—aEa—EEEeeeSS eee eee Oe 


Corn AND BULLION. 
Tmiportsencsen a nee ee oor aa 13,689 18,985 29, 965}|+- 16,276/+ 10,980 


Exports— 
Canadian produce........... - 10 49,043,153/+ 49,043,153/+ 49,043,143 
Foreign produce............. 1,194 233 2,483, 732+ 2,482,528)+ 2,483,499 


ee a, ee ey 


Totals, Exportsys «aa. . sae. 1,194 243 51,526,885)/+ 51,525,691)/4+- 51,526,642 


a | | eee | | S| 


Totals, Trade in Coin and 
BONS as. tors cote wists 14,883 19,228 51,556,850/+ 51,549,584|+ 51,545,239 
Balances, Trade in Coin and| © 
Bullionstse Hees ee = 12,495|— 18,742|/+ 51,496,920/+ 51,509,415|4+ 51,515,662 
MERCHANDISE AND CoIN AND 
BUuLuion. 
TMpPOrtar pect eters ee ees 106,385,468 86,485,040 105,130,729)/4+- 1,254,739/4- 18,645,689 
Eispontsh).o etter ie 174,964,018 185,133,440 279,828, 996+ 104,864,978/4+ 94,695,556 
Balances, Total Trade......... + 68,578,550/+ 98,648,400!|+ 174,698,267/-+ 106,119,717|4- 76,049,867 


The commodities making up Canada’s export and import trade with the United 
Kingdom in recent years are dealt with in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 


Trade of Canada with the British Empire.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended by Order in Council from time to time to other portions of 
the British Empire until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion 
and possession. In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada 
grants free admission to fish and fish products. Australia receives special conces- 
sions under the Trade Agreement of 1931 and the British West Indies under the 
Agreement of 1925 referred to on p. 520. ‘Table 18 on p. 627 shows for the latest 
fiscal year the imports from countries of the British Empire entering Canada either 
at lower rates of duty or free under the preferential tariff. The British preferential 
tariff enacted in 1897 has had the effect of stimulating Canada’s Empire trade. 
When the British preference became effective in 1897 Canada’s total imports from 
the United Kingdom amounted to only $29,401,000, compared with imports in 
1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 1873 at $67,997,000, so that from 1873 to 1897 
imports from the United Kingdom declined by $38,596,000 or 56-7 p.c. After the 
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introduction of the British preferential tariff, the downward trend in the value of 
imports from the United Kingdom was reversed, but imports from the Empire were 
at a low level. However, during the latest four years and especially since the 
Ottawa Agreements, the proportion of trade with both the United Kingdom and the 
total British Empire has shown a distinctly upward trend, although both the volume 
and direction of Canada’s exports vary widely with the vicissitudes of crops here 
and in other parts of the world. Canada’s exports to Empire countries other than 
the United Kingdom consist very largely of manufactured products. 


In the interpretation of statistics covering a long period, such as those in State- 
ment III following, the wide fluctuations in price levels should be borne in mind. 
Thus the fiscal year 1896, just prior to the introduction of the British preference, 
marked about the close of a long period of declining prices which began in the ’70’s. 
Prices followed a rising trend from then to the last pre-war fiscal year 1914, and rose 
very steeply throughout the War to a peak in the fiscal year ended 1921. In the 
following year, prices suffered a sudden drop and then remained fairly steady until 
1929, after which the recent serious decline has occurred. (See Chapter XX.) The 
trade of Canada with the British Empire in certain fiscal years since 1886 was as 


under :— 
III. —CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


; . re T 
Canadian Trade with— pA Es RNS 

pegpaane Hise) ¥ ear Tig [2 Other Total | qaueq | Other | Total 
Kingdom. | British | British |ioodom.| British | British 

Empire. Empire. Empire. | Empire. 

Imports. $ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
LRT ORE 8s cbse ae Meee oe 39,033,006] 2,388,560] 41,416,566 40-7 2°5 43-2 
ES ce eae Ge Seay 32,824,505} 2,388,647] 35,213,152 31-2 2-2 33-4 
TQOG is cra-ar th eUeS oee cfsicse eretare a's. 69,183,915} 14,605,519) 83,789,434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
OUR aie arta cette et god ce es. 132,070,406} 22,456,440) 154,526,846 21-4] . 3-6 25-0 
EPA Tine oh A Le See a ae Ge de 213,973,562} 52,029,126] 266,002,688 17-3 4-2 21-5 
NO 22S eee GR eR Pict iate Sn ele tae ss 117,135,343} 31,973,910] 149,109,253 15-7 4-3 20-0 
AO DG) else wok cnraie cee ats oe Seco. iei aol 163,731,210} 45,088,918] 208,820, 128 17-6 4-9 22-5 
LRRD) SM tN Re ER RRO ae ee 194,041,381) 63,346,829] 257,388,210 15-3 5-0 20-3 
POS OMe kine Choices sinew ae aia. 0 189,179,738] 63,494,864] 252,674,602 15-2 5-1 20-2 
VEEP st 8 ps Se rd ER ee i 149,497,392] 56,491,896] 204,898, 426 16-5 6-2 22-7 
LOSZNMe ase ects tos ure teehee Ja2aa3 106,371,779] 41,440,214] 147,811,993 18-4 7-2 25-6 
ROSS Merete at BEVEL tes cath copes ans 86,466,055} 33,918,269] 120,384,324 21:3 8-3 29-6 
1934 eRe sR inte one hice ees 105,100,764] 35,303,122} 140, 403, 886 24-2 8-2 32-4 
Exports (Canadian) 

HT SOGMNURE SHE ONES cere hes cretrs asks 36,694,263) 3,262,803] 39,957,066 47-2 4-2 51-4 
SGD Seber IER tc tte eise Pale oes 62,717,941] 4,048,198] 66,766,139 57-2 3-7 60-9 
PQOG eee Maw a ter ithsivanSothene sleyed fers 127,456,465] 10,964,757) 138,421,222 54-2 4-5 58-7 
AO i Acer oe wile Ws Cty ety, o able cke sib id «4 215,253,969| 23,388,548} 238,642,517] 49-9 5-4 55-3 
LOOT salam ateett Oa TR So Fe DO TIS SE 312,844,871] 90,607,348) 403,452,219 26-3 7-6 33-9 
NOD RERYA ROR e, Seee nase ee be es 299,361,675] 46,473,735] 345,835,410 40-4 6:3 46-7 
NOZOMU Wee erie: So baat be vices 508,237,560} 90,330,435] 598,567,995 38-7 6-9 45-6 
LUD ONGae Seeee Uhhee eed Ge eka oooh 429,730,485|] 106,258,803} 535,989, 288 31-5 7-8 39-3 
Re Boge <2 eS RS ee ee ee 281,745,965} 97,825,173) 379,571, 138 25-2 8-8 33-9 
(EGE, SPE tn St a eo epee Rae ee ee 219,246,499] 73,617,897] 292,864,396 27-4 9-2 36-6 
NO RR a series ing via lnio ana piensa e 174,043,725} 44,912,662) 218,956,387 30-2 7:8 38-0 
ERP as em era feat oleae Saves e Rh ce ose 'nkote.018 184,361,019} 37,757,908] 222,118,927 38-9 8-0 46-9 


MUSES rs toe VEE Soke SERS oh ss. 0 227,601,411} 50,423,723) 278,025, 134 39-3 8-7 48-0 


a 
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Subsection 4.—Trade with the United States and other Foreign Countries. 


Trade with the United States.—In the period immediately following Con- 
federation the United States was Canada’s chief customer, trade still following its 
accustomed channels in spite of the denunciation of the Reciprocity Treaty, which 
had expired on Mar. 17, 1866. On the other hand, we bought more from the United 
Kingdom than from the United States. 


In the ’70’s, however, the proportion of our exports going to the United sates 
which had been over 50 p.c. in the first few years of the Dominion, declined ma- 
terially, but for the most part remained at over 40 p.c. until after the enactment 
of the McKinley Tariff of 1890, when it fell to 35 p.c. in 1892 and as low as 27 p.c. 
in 1898. In the first decade of the twentieth century it averaged about 35 p.c., 
but fell off considerably in the war years, rising again to about 40 p.c. on the 
average of the nineteen-twenties. 


Imports from the United States exceeded half of our total imports for the first 
time in the years from 1877 to 1879, while in the eighteen-eighties they were ap- 
proximately equivalent to those from the United Kingdom, at from 40 to 45 p.c. 
from either country. By 1896, however, imports from the United States again 
reached half of the total, and subsequently have never fallen below that point, 
increasing both absolutely and relatively during the great period of expansion until 
1913, when they were 65-0 p.c. of all imports. In the extraordinary circumstances 
of the Great War they rose as high as 82-3 p.c. in 1918, and throughout the nine- 
teen-twenties stood at about two-thirds of the total. In the most recent year, 
however, to some extent as the result of the Ottawa Agreements and the premium 
on United States funds, the percentage of imports coming from the United States 
has declined to 54-9 or approximately five-ninths of the total. 


Analysis of Canada’s Total Trade with the United States-—Canada’s total 
merchandise trade with the United States in the fiscal year 1934 was valued 
at $437,538,613, compared with $381,077,886 in 1933, and $596,037,639 in 1932, 
the increase in 1934 over 1933 amounting to $56,460,727 or 14-8 p.c., but a de- 
crease of $158,499,026 or 26-6 p.c. compared with 1932. Imports from the United 
States in 1934 were valued at $238,187,681, in 1933 at $232,548,055, and in 1932 
at $351,686,775, the increase in 1934 compared with 1933 amounting to $5,639,626 
or 2-4 p.c., but compared with 1932 the decrease was $113,499,094 or 32-3 p.e. 
The total exports to the United States in 1934 amounted to $199,350,932, in 1933 
to $148,529,831, and in 1932 to $244,350,864, the increase in. 1934 compared with 
1933 amounting to $50,821,099 or 34-2 p.c., while compared with 1932 the decrease 
was $44,999,932 or 18-4 p.c. The domestic exports to the United States in 1934 
amounted to $194,443,139, in 1933 to $148,160,400, and in 1932 to $235,186,674, 
the increase in 1934 compared with 1933 amounting to $51,282,739 or 35-8 p.c., 
but compared with 1932 the decrease was $40,743,535 or 17-3 p.c. The trade bal- 
ance with the United States has been unfavourable to Canada in each year since 
1882. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1934, Canada’s unfavourable merchandise 
trade balance with the United States totalled $38,836,749, being less than for any 
fiscal year since 1901 (when it was $36,971,065). In 1929 the unfavourable trade 
balance with the United States amounted to $346,745,142, in 1930 to $310,753,856, 
in 1931 to $220,483,994, in 1932 to $107,335,911 and in 1933 to $84,018,224. If 
the trade in merchandise and coin and bullion are combined, the trade balance with 
the United States was unfavourable in 1934 to the extent of $23,472,761, compared 
with an unfavourable balance in 1933 of $27,443,575, and in 1932 of $43,314,645. 
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IV.—SUMMARY OF CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


(Increase or favourable (++); decrease or unfavourable (—).] 


: Years ended Mar. 31— 1934 Compared with— 
tem. a |e 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1932. 1933. 
MrRCHANDISE. $ $ $ $ $ 
Imports— ; : 
Dutia bieeoodsry iis Oswell ss 229,639, 736 143 , 806, 122 139,955,233)|— 89,684,503;— 3,850,889 
Free goods eS he Sel a ae A) ene 122,047,039 88,741, 933 98,232,448/— 23,814,591/+ 9,490,515 
Lotalss lnporise.. +2262 s 351,686,775 232,548,055 238,187,681)|— 113,499,094|+ 5,639,626 
Exports— 
Canadian produce............ 235, 186,674 143, 160, 400 194,443,139/— 40,743,535|+ 51,282,739 
Foreign produces.) ....0.7..: 9,164,190 5,369,431 4,907,793|— 4,256,397|— 461,638 
Lotalsy Hexpontss. <3 cee. < 244,350, 864 148, 529, 831 199,350,932)|— 44,999,932|/+ 50,821,099 


Totals, Merchandise Trade} 596,037,639] 381,077,886}  437,538,613]|— 158,499,026|+ 56,460,727 
Balances, Merchandise Trade. .}— 107,335,911|— 84,018,224;— 38,836,749] 68,499,162)+ 45,181,475 


CoIn AND BULLION. 


Tmporisinn cdcdsskebee ks bee. 1,721,437 968,372 800,238 ||— 921, 199)— 168, 134 
Exports— 
Canadian produce........... 44,057,911 50, 722,592 15,909,378/— 28,148,533)— 34,813,214 
Foreign produce............. 21,684, 792 6,820,429 254,848)|— 21,429,944|— 6,575,581 
Totals, Exports............ 65,742,703 57,543,021 16,164,226/— 49,578,477|— 41,378,795 


Totals, Trade in Coin and 
PSMUORS eteccrocreae eee 67,464, 140 58,511,393 16, 964, 464/|— 50,4 499, he — 41,546,929 


Balances, Trade in Coin and 
BIO. 5. ieee se Gace chloe 2 64,021,266/+ 56,574,649/+ 15,363,988)|— 48,657,278)— 41,210,661 


a, | fee Se ee) oe See ers Sree | 


MERCHANDISE AND CoIN AND 


BULLION. 
arlieoria nee Wehbe coe. SY. 353,408,212} 233,516,427] 238,987,919] 114,420,293|+ 5,471,492 
Brports... oo 2... ee. 310,093.567| 206,072,852; 215,515,158|— 94.578.409/+  9.442'306 
Balances, Total Trade......... — 43.314,645|— . 27,443,575|— 23, 472, 761|+ _19,841,884]+ _ 3,970,814 


For a more detailed treatment of the commodities making up our export and 
import trade with the United States, see Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 


Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports; (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 
the preferential tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in trade 
treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be 
imported via a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of 
special rates of duty. Between 1920 and 1934 imports via the United States have 
decreased from 9-5 p.c. to 1-85 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries. 


The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries going via the 
‘United States shows a considerable decline since 1927, the percentages for the pa t 
eight fiscal years being: 1927, 39-4; 1928, 38-7; 1929, 36-6; 1930, 33-7; 1931, 
27-3; 1932, 18-7; 1933, 14-2; 1934, 14-4. The decline has thus been very marked 
in the latest years. Details by countries are given in Table 21 of this chapter. 
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Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—The relative changes in the positions 
occupied by the United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade in 
various years from 1886 to 1934 are shown in Statement V below. During the War 
and the years immediately following, when production and exports by many Euro- 
pean countries were curtailed, imports from the United States rose to a high pro- 
portion and were 69 p.c. in 1921, while those from other foreign countries declined. 
With this exception the proportion of imports from other foreign countries has 
remained surprisingly constant over the period of nearly half a century at about 
one-tenth to one-eighth of total imports. Canadian exports to the United States 
have fluctuated between 30 p.c. and 46 p.c. of the total, while those to other foreign 
countries have increased from 4-5 p.c. to as high as 24-0 p.c. in 1929, declining to 
18-4 p.c. in 1934. 


V.—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES. 
Canadian Trade with — Percentage of Total Trade with— 
Item and Fiscal Year. Ou He Aas ie 
. ther : ther 
Hovis Foreign Foreign he oa Foreign Foreign 
* | Countries. | Countries. Countries. | Countries. 
Imports. $ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 
1886.94 8. tbc. ese eo oe 42,818,651} 11,756,920) 54,575,571 44-6 12-2 56-8 
TSO Gs tee ee ose cores 53,529,390} 16,618,619} 70,148,009 50-8 15-8 66-6 
1 90G Re eaters cele eee tote 169,256,452] 30,694,394] 199,950,846 59-6 10-9 70-5 
1G 14 ee Fy, oe AUN ON 396,302,138} 68,365,014] 464,667,152 64-0 11-0 75:0 
1) a en ee 856,176,820} 117,979,374] 974,156,194 69-0 9-5 78-5 
19.22: oes ae is tees eee 515,958,196] 82,736,883] 598,695,079 69-0 11-0 80-0 
1926 eit gel ct Re een 608,618,542) 109,890,062] 718,508,604 65-6 11-9 77-5 
LODO erie ee oe er ee eee 868,012,229] 140,278, 652]1,008,290,881 68-6 11-1 79-7 
1930 283 Se Bes 847,442,037) 148,156,943] 995,598,980 67-9 11-8 79°7 
1931-04 os cheep Soe he: 584,407,018] 117,307,251] 701,714,269 64-5 12-9 77°4 
L932 crass sesreideds acreererRhigen wares 351,686;775| 79,005,136} 430,691,911 60-8 13-6 74:4 
1933 Be 8 & Sh RRA Reet eet 232,548,055] 53,451,365} 285,999, 420 57-2 13-2 70-4 
1984. iccoctoreveton shaw merase curate 238,187,681] 55,207,058] 293,394, 739 54-9 12-7 67-6 
E xrorts (Canadian). 

ESB O ree cat sca inated: ote: 34,284;490]} 3,515,148] 37,799,638 44-1 4-5 48-6 
D806 ~ Baringge Siok eee cet 37,789,481 5,152,185) 42,941,666 34-4 4-7 39-1 
NOOG pees tes ence erty cen 83,546,306] 13,516,428] 97,062, 734 35-5 5-8 41-3 
LOD das Shs tas tisk Stk nie ete these 163,372,825) 29,573,097) 192,945,922 37-9 6-8 44-7 
CLO Ie ae nee CRN SOR Ay « 542,322,967| 243,388,515} 785,711,482 45-6 20:5 66-1 
LODZ OEN, REAR. dae eee 292,588,643} 101,816,627] 394,405,270 39-5 13-8 53°3 
TOD ie 2 eae Sot Scores, ote 474,987,367] 241,800,429] 716,787,796 36-1 18-3 54-4 
DL I lien a Pgs Oe year, ite Nena 3 499,612,145) 328,108,239] 827,720,384 36-7 24-0 60-7 
L930. eae Sete tea aie. Sosa 515,049,763} 225,637,401) 740,687, 164 46-0 20-0) 66-0 
18 He RN rN i NS, aie 349,660,563] 157,217,708} 506,878,271 43-7 19-7 63-4 
LOSZRA Es til ctoabta tas a aks 235,186,674} 122,201,241] 357,387,915 40-8 21-2 62-0 
1933: dic) (ysis cient an ahs die 143,160,400) 108,520,628} 251,681,028 30-2 pe 53-1 
. 52-0 


WU sas stern ates rate ns aes Caters © Tater al 106,874,872] 301,318,011 33-6 


With further reference to the trade of Canada with countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, attention is directed to Tables 10 to 37 
(pp. 153-188) of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1934, 
published by the Bureau of Statistics. These tables show the trade of Canada in 
leading commodities with 84 British and foreign countries for the fiscal years 1933 
and 1934. 
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Subsection 5.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents 
and Countries. 


. Canadian Trade by Continents, 1934.—In the latest fiscal year both exports 
of Canadian products and imports increased substantially, imports by $27,600,000 
and exports by $105,500,000. Imports from the United Kingdom increased by 
$18,700,000 and from the United States by $5,700,000, while imports from “‘other 
Europe’, ‘‘other North America” and Africa showed slight declines, and imports 
from South Africa, Asia and Oceania recorded minor increases. Of the increase 
in exports of Canadian products totalling $105,500,000, the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for $43,200,000, the United States for $51,300,000, Asia for $3,600,000, 
Oceania for $5,100,000, Africa for $4,000,000 and South America for $1,300,000. 
“Other Europe” and “other North America” recorded slight declines. Details 
respecting Canada’s trade by continents, 1929 to 1934, are given in the following 
statement. 


VI.—_CANADA’S TRADE BY CONTINENTS, FISCAL YEARS 1929 TO 1934. 


Values in Millions of Dollars. Percentages of Totals. 


1929. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 


Se SS ee EE EEE 


Item and Continent. 


p.c. D.C. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 


Imports. 
Europe— ‘ 
United Kingdom......} 194-0] 189-2] 149-5) 106-4] 86-4 15-3} 15-2) 16-5] 18-4) 21-3] 24-2 
Otierc.teseeseee.. 92-7| 95-7) 74-7] 50-6} 34-9 7:3) 7-6] 8-21 8-7] 8-6] 7-9 
North America— 
United States......... 868-1] 847-4} 584-4] 351-7) 232-5 68-6] 67-9] 64-5) 60-8] 57-2] 54-9 
Obners s.r tne es 26-2) 24-0] 23-4] 17-6) 13-9 2-1 1-9 2-6 3-0 3:4 3:0 
South America.......... 26-5} 31-9} 25-6] 17-3] 10-6 2-1] 2-6) 2-9] 3-0] 2-6) 2-7 
BMY Wan We in Ry by ear ae i 83-5} 381-1] 27-7] 18-8) 12-4 2 Bl\ee oo Ol Kor Olan or olen or lls ioe’ 
OCCAnIAl fen tuk nae ck 22-5] 24-5) 14-4 9-5 9-1 1-8 1-9 1-6 1-7 2-2 2°3 
PAIPICH Haeceen Maton c; 2-2} 4-5) 6-9f 6-6) 6-4 0-2} O-41 O-7} 1-1] 1-6} 1-3 
Totals, Imports..... 1,265-7|1,248-3}] 906-6] 578-5} 406-2 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 
Exports (CANADIAN). 
Europe— 
United Kingdom......| 429-7] 281-7} 219-2] 174-0} 184-4 31-5) 25-2) 27-4] 30-2} 38-9] 39-3 
ON IVS ye ae ae 213-1] 125-9} 90-0] 77-2) 72-7 15-6} 11-2} 11-3) 13-4) 15-3] 12-5 
North America— 
United States.........| 500-2] 515-0) 349-6] 235-2} 143-1 36-7) 46-0] 438-7] 40-8} 30-2! 33-6 
OtRER aha attests 42-9| 46-2) 45-8] 31-6 3-1 4-1 5-7 5:5 5-5 4-0 
South America.......... 32-6] 34-7] 20-6) 8-9 6-6 2-4 3-1 2-6 1-5 1-4 1-4 
VST ts We ad ee es ON BR 87-2] 63-1} 39-4] 28-3 6-4 5-6 4-9 4-9 4-8 4-5 
OGeania +5 incch ites ak 37-6} 36-1} 20-0} 10-2] 12-4 2-8 3-2 2-5 1-8 2-6 3:0. 
BU Ce eee Re ad 20-3} 17-6) 15-0); 10-9 6-0 1-5 1-6 1-9 1-9 1-3 1-7 
Totals, Exports..... 1,363 -6]1,120-3} 799-6] 576-3] 473-8] 579-3]| 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 


Imports from Principal Countries.—The following statement on imports 
from thirty-five leading countries in 1934 shows how predominant the two great 
English-speaking countries are as the source of supply of Canadian imports, the 
United States supplying approximately 55 p.c. of all our imports, while the United 
Kingdom, with less than half the share of the United States in our import trade, has, 
nevertheless, more than ten times as large a share as Germany, ranking third. Again 
it is to be noted that in 1934 three British countries, India, Australia and South 
Africa, took fifth, sixth and seventh places, respectively, in our import trade, ranking 
immediately after Germany and France. These same countries twelve years 
earlier ranked ninth, thirtieth and forty-fourth, respectively, in supplying us with 
imports and the change is indicative of the growing proportion of Empire trade to 
total trade. 
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VII.—CANADA’S IMPORTS FROM THIRTY-FIVE LEADING COUNTRIES, 1934. 
Norr.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1934. 
Increases (+) or Decreases (—) 
Rank. Country. ier f 1934 Compared with— 
1922|1932{1933]1934 1934. 1922. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ 

1 1 1 TaliUnited: States nn uence 238,187,681]— 277,770,515)}— 113,499,094;+ 5,639,626 

2 2, 2 2 |United Kingdom.......... 105,100,764;— 12,034,579}— 1,271,015|+ 18,634,709 
19 4 3 S | Grenmaan yas. ca Ne dah 9,922,704/+ 7,881,688)— 1,735,165}-+- 833, 799 

3 3 4 ASH TANCGM OE: Soe ee. Se Ee 6,898,411;— 6,5838,5941— 6, 671, 730} — 814, 147 

OnieS40 7-4 Iba British Tndia.faley tae oe 5,941, 863}+ 662,006)-+ 842,127/+ 1,847,662 
30 7 5 G wAnistraliaw. 25 Mas ease 5,406,582|+ 4,327,258|— 290,188} — 496,005 
44 | 13 6 7 |British South Africa....... 3,642,197|+ 3,514,459) — 680,972|— 1,264,867 

Caeden 15 Si Pend. ietis: > ee tetat c.: 3,579,726;— 3,403,677/+ 64,137/+ 1,006,205 
3Oe| Oa 9:1 Colombig. sisi eter 3,569,707; +  3,209,198})— 1,465,604}+ 204, 199 

6 5 SPSL O Aaa samy Aa eee. cancer. Seen 3,311,687}— 4,882,994;— 2,678,714|/— 549, 224 
11 6 Os Netherlandsyy. 3. saa ine 38, 241, 669] — 760,378|— 2,586,300] — 474,329 
12 Ont S10 S12 se let See ean eae ee 3, 200, 168] — 645,550}— = 1, 847, 553] — 442,350 
14 e200 SIS SI S13 3) Bar bacloci aes a kare Sal 2On 850d 132, 298)-+- 453, 422)+- 270,022 

DESL tly pe ree Oo wiezer tency) re tee oe oe 2,808,308}— 5,863,300) — 879, 209] + 408, 673 
BO AD 2 a anrarca ee en ee ere 2,640, 286]+ 424,755|— 1,765,738|— 554,078 
28 Wea tela belG tallies eae ec are Seems 2,579,950/+ 1,192,580/— 1,613,487)— 226,411 
2 jE 20 26 1 leo New Leatande. er see on Dolo tos a= 791,658|+ 1,494,928/4+ 1,605,454 
2G DS aed Maken G@ W1ne Aerie oh. kee eee 2,330, 559)-+ 917,032;— 1,394,999)+ 725,107 
1527 ao NArcenting..... boc ste eo: 2,049, 563} — 305,537)— 558,800)+ 1,154,581 
23 | 18 | 16 | 20 |Trinidad and Tobago...... 1,986, 716}+ 308,058]}— 1,138,186}— 441,536 
pi el al | i el Wi a a oa 1, 647,324) — 318, 856} — 959, 106} — 571,027 
17.) 20) 25 4 2251 Geylont. «6. eee ae 1,409, 959) — 777,370] — 163, 957|+ 328,937 
36.1 19'-| 20.4) 23) \Gzechoslovakia....c05- s+: 1,403,472) + 1,051,548]/— 1,356,392|— 365,572 

So) 1 | 8 240 British. Giana, aa. See ee 1,389,183|—  4,777,481;)— 3,152,739|— 910,631 
29 | 24 | 23 | 25 |Other British West Indies. 1,357,089;+ 132,064} — 203 , 427)-+ 121, 613 
BS joe 1 o2 20 | SWeGeDe..d.- tae eet 1,138, 443)+ 893 , 148) + 258, 967| + 434, 250 
D2 al 2e hie thle, | DATS tek aoe ardent Sone 1. 128,.755|— 650, 653} — 347, 875| — 31,998 

Ao SOL We ao. | OMLa,, (be og 2 Ieee eee ae 1,.063,239}— 11,979,329}+ 82,148)+ 357,415 
25 | 35 | 38 | 29 |British Straits Settlements 1,001, 878] — 452,864) + 451,101;+ 615, 454 
65 | 28 | 30 | 30 |British Hast Africa........ 928, 543)+ 921, 433] — 507,795) + 203,565 
Zo 20. \. 224-04 | Dateh” West lncdies.- sen. e 867, 486]-+ 865, 981} — 632, 215| — 690, 302 

AA ST ie Oe: || LOLe VAD bea ae ee iets eee 701, 155}-+ 632, 592|-+- 431, 652}-++- 293,574 
20 \. 26-| 34 1 oo | Newroundland! 9... 255. .5 630,070} — 761,956) — 853, 811)+ 84, 543 
7 les ae Mites Ye Steak A ON SM Oe me 626, 586} — 868, 659} — 355, 958|-+ 35,445 
18h 34 | S80 35 tone Konto.) a oe. oo 624,336}/— 1,485,401/— 36, 603|+ 108, 722 


— 


428 ,018,074|— 306, 464,937|— 144,568,150|+ 27,081,078 
433,798, 625|— 314,005, 707|— 144,705,279|+ 27,414,881 


140, 403,886}— 8,705,367|—  7,408,107|4+ 20,019,562 
293,394, 739]— 305,300,340)— 137,297,172/+ 7,395,319 


British Fmpires.o eae: 
Foreign Countrie3........ 


Exports to Principal Countries.—Figures in the following statement, as in 
the import statement, are indicative of the predominance of the United Kingdom 
and the United States as our customers. The third country, the Netherlands, takes 
from us only about 10 p.c. of the commodities taken by the United States. It may 
be noted that in the latest year the Netherlands and Belgium were our best customers 
on the continent of Europe, surpassing France and Germany in this respect, while 
Italy ranked only sixteenth as a customer compared with third in 1922. The rela- 
tive positions of these countries are largely due, of course, to the attitudes taken by 
the various countries to imports of Canadian wheat, France, Germany and Italy all 
desiring to be independent of imported food supplies. : 


As among the Empire countries, the rise of British South Africa from sixteenth 
in 1922 to ninth in 1934 may be noted as of special significance, while Australia 
ranked sixth in 1934, as in 1922, and New Zealand was twelfth in 1934 as compared 
with thirteenth in 1922. In the Orient, Japan maintained fourth place in 1934, 
the same as twelve years earlier. 
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VIII.—CANADA’S DOMESTIC EXPORTS TO FORTY LEADING COUNTRIES, 1934. 
Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1934. 
: Increases (+) or Decreases (—) 
a a f 1934 Compared with— 
a Country. 793 4 a 
1922/1932]/1933]1934 ; 1922. 1932. 1933. 


$ $ $ $ 
227,601,411}— 71,760,264|+ 53,557,686)/+ 43,240,392 


1 2 ij 1 | United Kingdom.......... 
2 1 2 Er hOMted tales. fa ctael ek 194,443,1389|— 98,145,504)|— 40,743,535/+ 51,282,739 
7 6 3 1 Netherlands: sc tcc yn ks cs 19,655,271/+ 10,072,347/+ 6,153,114/+ 3,197,361 
ey. 4) 6 | 1 Wapam 0... PS aaa ae ae 13, 802,760/— 1,028,760/|— 2,752,930/+ 3,475,268 
5 5 4 5 Belgium UPS oS ey a ee aS 12,538, 143|}-+ 178,8438;/— 1,498,294;— 1,952,796 
6 | 12 | 10 Gul Australians srs oreo ee ka 12,138,869|+ 1,460,269)+ 6,750,887}+ 4,826,295 
Oras thd ill DIEM ERY Shy elec ue Re tooo let Na is i 11,907,478|+ 3,699,250/— 6,046, 843)— 822,748 
12 7 it SimGerm~anarh noise. CP de 10,588,450/+ 6,078,903/+ 183,194/+ 2,531,345 
16 9 | 13 9 |British South Africa....... 7,680,446/+ 3,002, 252|— 721,050/+ 3,678,908 
Syste 111 10. | Newfoundland... 2.02.4. 6,130,698;— 3,186,941)/— 471, 154}+ 486,473 
23ay Ls ‘She WINGE Scie et: We Gael mean Reet er ree wee Serta 5,395,970/+  3,495,343]— §12,163}|— 2,273,258 
13 ploy To Ie PNew Zealand. 6.02222 ..% 4,480,219]/+ 351, 688|+- 755, 994)+ 871,719 
40 | 8] 9] 13 |St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 4,346,925/+ 3,917,735|— 4,295,194;— 3,246,278 
TSS ela la Wal “MINOT AY ae sock oot Nae ck cate 3,912, 408} — 964|+ 587, 636|+ 217,073 
Zot Tee 2k bs British Indias. 42. ae. 3, 743,360/+ ©2,106,215|/+ 701,838/+ 1,328,774 
Palo RTOs LCALVRe seu mcr ose eee. 3,543,315|— 11,792,503)— 722,009] — 583, 047 
=) 19°22 147 tirish Rree State.......-... 3,514, 785|+  3,514,785|+ 853,364/+ 1,267,623 
LF ks sch Sell Ss | Areeitinad toe is aes 5a: 2,793, 801} — 439,622}— 1,550,934/+ 284, 216 
Clee Op OO MLO ATMATCA gc. AN bss b cues s 2,633, 019/-+ 418, 855| — 1,680/+ 202, 609 
20°) Bde | 246.1020" | Denmark 207 eo. a 2,160, 467|— 82,714;—  1,715,213)— 533,745 
11 | 24 | 24 | 21 |Trinidad and Tobago...... 1,997,460/)— 2,551,075)— 150, 177)|-+ 224, 221 
SO MAO elO. Pea umeD AIM he ee eee ye. hae 1,822,626/+ 1,005,649/4+ 1, 256,523/— 659, 091 
QD o2 eevee OS) MOramie ee) 2 Sey ie. Ae. ee 1, 758,380] — 244, 069)+ 778, 526|+ 364, 150 
SOS ASM ee eed MioxtGo ess. ke mene hg ineaee 1, 680, 766}-+ 483 ,169}-+ 313, 819}+ 369, 530 
20) 2b | en 2a wedenin o2. 2y close he vee 1,441, 030)+ 220, 834|— 944,759|— 1,195,370 
24 | 22 | 25 | 26 |Other British West Indies. 1,303,324 476,474|— 1,045,048}— 360, 798 
Aoaleai ag (ae | One WOne 5 whe el Loans 1, 253 , 866] — 157, 833| — 180, 793}-++ 191, 623 
Sie Posie e228 Bermucdare 2 Seis ese oss4: 1, 146,065|+ 156, 952| — 802, 833] — 440,937 
27 | 29 | 30 | 29 |Barbados.......... TR DR 1,056, 146} — 321, 838] — 36, 279) + 6, 202 
14:-26 4°33 30° \Cuaba. yo... lees. : SIM LS Pe os 993,019}— 2,981,413})— 644, 657|+ 162, 842 
48 | 30 | 32 | 31 |Portuguese Africa.......... 952,519)+ 777, 490} — 110, 764)+ 110,073 
OdeaU OOM Oo Peer oe ee fas ee a 926, 453|+ 854, 770|}+ 298, 286|-+ 205,191 
19/ |. 33") 34+):33 | British Guiana..’.. 2.0.0.0: 800,578]}— 1,497,527)+ 22,109|— 5,972 
35 | 47 | 40 | 34 |British Straits Settlements 681, 682}-+ 73,388|-+ 341, 610}+ 293, 244 
Osrootieay | too VHAWAll. oot ne oe es 620, 675)+ 566, 115}-+ 419, 592})+ 186, 135 
50 | 49 | 42 | 36 |Philippine Islands.......... 616,979}+ 446, 158]++ 320, 048)+ 269,611 
51 | 44 | 38 | 37 |British East Africa........ 525, 434)-+- 357, 231|+ 153 ,046}-+ 116, 158 
96:1 390 89-38 (Colombia lo. 2... seek. ok. 421,184]-+ 293, 985] — 112, 707|+ 31, 888 
53 | 31 | 36 | 39 jBritish Honduras.......... 256, 869| + 105, 905] — 751, 543|— 409, 053 
98 | 46 | 31 | 40 |French Oceania............ 81,940/+- 81, 890} — 671, 702|}— 817, 866 


Totals, above 40 Coun- 


ic (em 7 SR Re AT 573,397,929) — 150,159,676|+  6,965,011/+ 106, 120,704 
Totals, Exports (Do- 
MECSTLO Nee tere eee 579, 343,145}— 160,897,535)/+ 2,998,843!+ 105,543,190 


278,017,978|— 67,817,432|+ 59,061,591/+ 55,899,051 


British Empire........ 
301,325,167|— 93,080,103]|— 56,062,748/+ 49,644, 139 


Foreign Countries...... 


Statistical Tables of Trade by Countries.—Statistics showing the course of 
import and export trade during the latest five fiscal years, by countries with which 
Canada carries on trade, will be found in Tables 19 (imports) and 20 (exports). 
Table 21 shows by countries the values and percentages of goods imported into 
and exported from Canada via the United States for the latest two fiscal years. 


A series of tables showing Canadian trade in principal commodities with the 
leading countries with which she trades (other than the United Kingdom and the 
United States, which are exhaustively dealt with in Tables 12 and 13) followed Table 
21 in the 1931 Year Book. These tables have since been omitted to economize 
space. They will be found in the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of 
Canada 1934, (pp. 153-188). Historical tables showing our trade with leading 
countries in each year since Confederation, will be found on pp. 13-19 of the Annual 
Report of the Trade of Canada for 1934, both volumes published by, and obtainable 
from, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Subsection 6.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—Statement IX, which follows, shows the long- 
term trend of principal commodities imported into Canada in the fiscal years 1890, 
1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 and 1934, the commodities being arranged in order of impor- 
tance in 1934. In the interpretation of the trends in imports shown by the figures in 
this statement, the effect of price changes and of fluctuations of the so-called business 
cycle should be kept in mind. Thus the Bureau of Statistics’ index number of 
wholesale prices on the 1926 base was 59-3 in the calendar year 1889, 52-1 in 1899, 
59-5 in 1909, 134-0 in 1919, 95-6 in 1929 and 67-1 in 1933, these calendar years 
approximating to the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 and 1934. In 
the matter of business fluctuations, the fiscal year 1910 was influenced by the gen- 
eral development boom in Western Canada, 1920 was affected by the feverish 
activity which immediately followed the War, 1930 represented the end of the 
security inflation period and the beginning of the downturn, while in 1934 the effects 
of the depression and price decline were still being severely felt, although there was 
a distinct improvement as compared with 1933. 

During the period of 44 years covered by the statement, great changes have 
occurred in the character of the leading imports, due to developments both in the 
industrial organization of the country and the goods consumed by the people. Thus 
in 1890, many present-day leading imports such as crude petroleum, automobiles 
and parts, artificial silk, electric apparatus, aluminium, were either non-existent or 
formed very insignificant items of trade. Imports of farm implements in 1890 
were valued at only $161,000 but, due to the tremendous agricultural expansion in 
Canada since that time, as well as to increasing mechanization of agricultural oper- 
ations, imports of farm implements have grown to a large item in spite of the wide 
development of their manufacture within the country. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of the leading imports of 1890, such as woollen goods and raw wool, sugar and 
products, cotton goods and raw cotton, tea, grain products and meats, have become 
relatively much less important as imports. Then again, there were certain leading 
imports in 1890, such as coal, rolling-mill products, machinery and fruits, which 
still remain among the chief items of imports owing to the absence of coal and high 
grade iron ore deposits in the central portion of Canada, where population and 
industry are chiefly concentrated, and to the demand for fruits which cannot be 
grown in Canada. 


IX.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1934. 
Note.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1934. 


No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bl Coa liigs en a 56 Sicaksipeyentdek Ste oe 8,013, 156)11, 012, 223]27, 516, 678/60, 072, 629/56, 812, 418}29, 201, 459 
2 I CEUCO DOULOIONI. «cred ca ce ae Meee ces 23,244] 1,189,071]20, 306, 693|50, 951, 202/25, 010, 663 
3 | Rolling-mill products............... 5,645, 704 11, ~~ 937|15, 692, 051/39, 985, 746/61, 943, 553/16, 533, 843 
ANSE S Ac. foe ioe oan lls) nigh helo, t aoe 2,400, 851 3,133,407] 8,316, 462/33, 463, 270/34, 277, 882}16, 041, 568 
5 |Sugar and products..........0....... 6,452, 654 3610; 345 14, 962,770 73, 618, 354127, 987, 156|14, 535, 640 
6.1 RaweeOtton se. We. J4cesices acktaae le 3,539,249] 4,229,198] 9,384, 801/33, 854, 457/21, 682, 463]14, 343, 617 
7 |Alcoholic beverages................ I, 695,161) 1,938,112) 4,459,566) 9,135, 536/45, 026, 487/14, 223, 899 
8i|Machinery(s. .2iss . iticctss bes eke eee 1,877,551] 5,159, 952}14, 690, 873)36, 716, 791/69, 702, 213}13, 847,326 
9 |Automobile parts..........0. 0000005 = 269, 586]12, 674, 823/35, 746, 929] 13, 760, 242 
10 1Cotton B60ds: Jerse soc tee ce et ee 3,792, 584 6,399, 705]17, 928, 093]51, 435, 017/27, 275, 170/11, 211, 567 
11 | Woollen goods (incl. canpets)........}10,900, 600) 9,427, 575/20, 767, 010/45, 545, 127/32, 632,927) 9,560,085 
12 |Books and printed matter.......... 1,404,583} 1,588,432) 4,127, 179]11,228,018}18, 130,779) 8,372, 627 
13 Teeside Pas yee. akan ee bake oe 3,073,643} 3,604,027] 5,347,854] 8,336, 163|10,694,379| 7,389,717 
14 |Flax, hemp and jute................ 1,416,217] 3,551,037) 5,340,312/15, 923, 836]14,995, 198] 7,295,514 


15 !Petroleum, refined................. 690,283! ~ 830,025] 2,326, 681110, 566, 692125, 180,476] 6,929,314 
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IX.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1934. 


—concluded. 
No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1934, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TG MIVETOts DIG ON sce ho crciadaicds wafer eet 612,671} 826,882) 1,862, 265)15,973,417)12, 244,151] 6,128,311 
17, |Wilectricapparatus. vc.ccesesccccess 317,515} 810,900} 3,688, 538]15, 550, 254/37, 611, 263) 5,915,024 
18 |Rubber and products............... 1,512,427] 2,942,044] 6,151, 157/18, 059, 435]20, 025,316] 5,895,034 
19 |Grain and grain products........... 3,034,049] 8,298,884] 7,806,665] 9,086,073|25,082,671| 5,499,468 
20 |Engines and boilers................. 188,759] 778,364] 2,019, 558112,997, 757115, 146,437] 5,417,082 
21 |Noils, tops and waste wool......... 12,100} 151,510} 599,446) 5,880,957) 3,833,801] 5,339,912 
SOME ADOT ceteris fs oe eietcsultee hears 1,208,683] 1,378, 749] 4,567,810] 9,949,574)14, 764,904) 5,242 168 
23 |Clay and products..............0.0. 948,876] 1,593,255) 3,418, 844) 6,371, 567|12, 256, 769| 5,178,936 
Dag HUTS hee ark EG ae a 6c, « ne Ce cas 1,058,001} 2,106,441) 5, 768,075|12,877,520/11, 953,949} 5,046,441 
25 |Dyeing and tanning materials....... 484,217 711,508] 1,412,099] 5,623,720] 3,548,656) 4,843,532 
OB CECA Wr SUC aee too. 3c suerte ho sera ietsrss 0 193,529] 277,708] 393,011] 3,090,845) 8,360,968] 4,534,182 
27 |Glass and glassware................ 1,268,314] 1,658,694] 2,932,104] 6,926, 459}10, 453, 706] 4,365,249 
OSaiiten ten cat Markt eins: «ct Nlcaero aan 1,173,777| 1,879,333] 4,202,934117, 102, 702)11,537,331] 4,015,475 
DO MMeG eA DLOSH- wate oii: disic cisvsus us se a5 6 Oe 337,859] — 625,749] 1,751,265) 5,722,600|11, 040,765) 3,818,476 
BOUMAAW WOOMCuseR eer cece tecee cet 1,729,058] 1,574,834] 1,587,175) 2,672,211) 4,306,945] 3,747,155 
B81 iSettlers eth ects re: acc aiete ie caas sullshe 1,810,217] 3,065,410}10, 278, 428]10, 181,034}11, 181, 203] 3,714, 401 
BD WV OOMMEN WATDora. Mocca. crstesals, jsisocle'» oer 117,729| 402,328] 1,671,765} 4,445,270] 5,870,353) 3,273, 695 
6Ba| Comeera4rceniaass ac ckocctn. cerelad tos 591,158] 491,148) 1,194,061] 4,711,079] 5,924, 635] 3,186,465 
34 |Wood, unmanufactured............. 1,444,727) 3,775,240] 8,324,585)/14, 112,391115,348, 150) 3,172,625 
35 |Hides and skins, raw....... A ares 1,703,093} 4,214,012] 8, 285, 819)22, 654, 661 A 402,075] 3,159,646 
SOUpAréitreta lai licenses. sic sie d.ae one ool - 3,418,910] 3,003, 250 
Bi). PACSUN Mein sic iis eis gece areas 8.45 159 12,543] 794, 490 2,747, 335 * 058, 864] 2,967,437 


S84 Cokenaes Coad ees Tee eces 155,513] 506,839) 1,695,603} 2,476,450] 6,403,354] 2,921,707 
BO STS OOUS ER ei inwies ies sae ..-.| 2; 604,505] 3,880,535 5, 590, 829 31,341,944 19,202,541 2,826, 851 
40 |Paints and varnishes.... 672,885} 1,012,535] 1,376,023] 3,821,880) 5,957,078] 2,728, 858 


AA MINES; GOO DEG: e Wits. seeps oes ceive eee 231,449} 400,441] 1,237,292) 5,889,573) 5,095,109) 2,713,675 
42 |Drugs and medicines............... 513,331] 481,359] 962,083] 3,402,932] 3,808,721] 2,621,563 
43 |Wood, manufactured................ 1,355,230] 824,195) 3,085,079) 7,893, 284112,711,307) 2,570,567 
AAAS UIT eects een ene eire sae ieee 44,276] 215,433) 430,632] 1,296,458] 3,823,245) 2,559,159 
AD tt COttoneyeriirnmn. seit sas wlesra's 6 evs 060% 17,879} 321,348] 767,760} 4,078,510) 3,827, 867| 2,511,890 
46 |Manila, sisal, istle, etc.............. - — | 1,548,457!) 5,195,812) 3,822,613] 2,379,135 
47 |Farm implements:.........:. 5 .6+%0% « 161,277] 2,148, 867| 2,661, 207]14, 578, 106|30,075,453| 2,283,771 
48 |Stone and products................. 862,037) 1,029,711) 1,773,953] 3,687,702] 8,702,988) 2,201,137 
49 |Soda and soda compounds.......... 329,084) 624,873] 785,524) 2,982,371] 4,410,621] 2,179,827 
50s] LOVACEOVTAW erates errssy ews 1,344,985] 1,508,359] 3,229, 239/13, 604,757) 6,471,626) 2,147,001 
51 |Hardware and cutlery.............. 1,250,369] 1,434,209] 1,937,647} 4,210,142] 4,950,119] 1,996,244 
2a RCUBLLIZELS tye ie ices aeedhevara. 5 ace sew fae 14, 444 88,974] 5,395,423] 1,796,752) 5,033,592) 1,989,498 
53 |Brass and products................. 554,545| 851,606} 2,228,215] 4,531,015] 7,000,455) 1,699,857 
54 Guns and: Fesins.fnuu es ob. a ge vie se « 159,508} 287,276) 2,256,307) 4,987,716] 3,431,591] 1,573,726 
55 |Cocoa and chocolate................ 118,569 286,363] 1,130,335] 7,626,745] 3,651,425] 1,472,174 
HO AUsOMO blest eels cesses cles - — | 1,782, 215}15,035, 545134, 464, 666] 1,395,619 
LAY LON CLs Boe ae a a ROIS SOO a nan ae m 899,683} 1,060,708] 1,630,744] 3,491,678) 3,474,921] 1,281, 299 
BOPISCCOS Ran te ee ti, cee clare sis cardeersteca ¢ 478,397} 1,916,994] 1,167,321] 4,210, 782) 5,061,255] 1,149,847 
697i Celluloid im lumps... ioc eof 18,311 27,136} 120,002} 743,856] 2,042,941] 1,143,846 
6O-Animslssiiving yo. host ees. oe: 837,385] 841,168} 1,711,723] 2,570,377] 2,802,754} 1,030,439 
61 |Clocks and watches................ 773,538] 698,378} 1,459,617] 3,126,267) 3,495,659] 1,024,092 
62 |Stamped and coated products....... 42,042] 268,545] 492,884] 1,016,777] 2,349,230} 984,413 
OSU Poolses. tee eee Lee ert ras at 427,305] 825,541) 891,820] 2,050,286] 3,192,449] 967,225 
Gholi WarerGron):- aes. cos shoe echoes Marke 387,490] 1,844,788} 3,530,226] 5,843,623] 3,658,798] 923,493 
65 |Surgical instruments................ 25,186] 103,740) 209,302) 1,137,567] 1,937,334] 913,269 
66 |Tubes and pipe (iron)............... 484,008} 1,122,987] 2,358, 848] 4,160,378] 5,948,162} 855,444 
ay | IPSN 9 Sa = ee} Sr NCO Re HER ere LEC) CPE 1,371,184] 2,427,901/22, 100,333] 7,599,473] 832,644 
GSA SWiced e bote ietecs so abere setts s.e oe 242,597] 428,075) 1,130,902] 1,478,575) 705,091 
GOR ia tstandcaps eels cee s oc oles of 1,637,422] 3,420,609] 4,216,333] 2,908,340} 665,187 
YAU ES RUA SAN ee aNeN Senate Grad, 309 325,433} 465,253] 1,336,176] 897,925] 659,535 
71 (Plants and ‘trees... 3.5.62. 2. sabe: 28,510} 178,470} 709,507) 1,918,447] 633,141 
72 | Nickel plated ware 18,843} 573,591] 1,630,047] 3,022,935) 625,652 
73 \Copper and products...............- 484,189] 1,271,270} 3,488, 260} 8,568,035)14,898,632} 497,919 
PAMUESULEOL ite ne ene ele k eee his Se aeible ate 62,212} 290,220 92,934}  176,994/14,471,688] 413,949 
TOMUPOUOTCL GUE Se ete seen to at als 551] 282,191] 3,345,550) 4,601,716] 5,020,921) 402,034 
TOMI IaINONGSs UNSEbEas fi ek. oe each eros 110,480} 451,792] 1,902,710} 4,470,846) 3,193,871] 388,126 
PENSOIDY oat Ae Se cose oes een areal 148,618] 446,135] 813,619} 1,534,082} 1,316,418] 381,189 
78 |Musical instruments................ 434,814] 390,407] 1,207,592) 4,329,093) 3,130,873] 347,596 
79 |Optical instruments...............55 40,515} 181,852] 575,929] 947,075) 1,391,045) 338,342 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—Statement X, which follows, gives Canada’s 
leading domestic exports for the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 
and 1934, arranged in descending order of importance in 1934. In the interpretation 
of these figures of the main commodities exported the same qualifications should 
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apply regarding price changes and business fluctuations as cited above in the case 
of imports. 

Over the period of 44 years covered by the statement, the changes in Canada’s 
exports have been very great, both in volume and in the relative importance of 
commodities. The great agricultural expansion of the Canadian West had scarcely 
begun in 1890. The leading exports then were sawmill and timber products, cheese, 
fish, cattle, barley, coal and furs—indicating the large dependence of Canadian 
production at that time upon the eastern forests, mixed-farming areas, and fisheries. 
Of the five leading exports in 1934 four were very unimportant in 1890. The year 
1910 is the earliest year in the statement in which wheat appears as the leading export, 
although this first occurred in 1906. The rise of the great pulp and paper industry 
to a leading position has been still more recent, and similarly with regard to the 
production of non-ferrous metals, automobiles and rubber tires. On the other 
hand, exports of the products of mixed-farming operations, such as cattle, hides, 
cheese and butter, while showing wide fluctuations, have not expanded proportion- 
ately, and in some cases were very little or no greater in 1934 than in 1890. Much 
of the new agricultural area developed since 1890 has been better adapted to grain 
growing than to mixed-farming operations, so that, owing to the growth of popula- 
tion, the production of the older mixed-farming districts is to a larger extent con- 
sumed within the country. The rising importance during the past two decades of 
the mining and metallurgical industries producing non-ferrous metals in Canada is 
illustrated in this statement by the increased importance since 1910 of exports of 
copper, nickel, zine, silver, lead, aluminium and platinum. Gold refined in Canada 
and exported as bullion is not shown in the table. 


X.—CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930,1934 


Note.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1934. 


No Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1934. 
| $ $ $ $ $ $ 

‘Lal Wiheati nan. 28... eae eee 9 388, 861}11, 995, 488152, 609,351} 185,044,806} 215,753,475) 118,969, 445 

2. | Newsprint paper..ioc. io... . 4. - — | 2,612,243] 53,640,122) 145,610,519] 73,238,482 

Sra| Nike ke lh ees.-. erie: ge Prager soos — | 1,040,498} 3,320,054 9,039,221} 25,034,975] 28,198,238 

4|Wood pulp. w3..2 ee: Se ee 168,180} 1,816,016} 5,204,597) 41,383,482} 44,704,958) 25,102,381 

5 |Planks and boards........ ....|17, 637, 308}22, 015, 990/33, 100,387} 75,216,193] 49,446,887] 21,258,286 

Gul Fish: ad: aks oe, pete ae 8,099, 674/10, 564, 688]15,179,015| 40,687,172) 34,767,739; 20,304,933 

Jail Winéat HlOMnse Al howe Baan a8 521,383] 2,791, 885}14, 859, 854) 94,262,922) 45,457,195) 19,729,782 

Sia| Wihiskeyer en..2 lene eek ce 25,383 396,671] 1,010, 657 1,504,132] 25,856,136} 16,028, 484 

0's] Meats tere eho: een ae mes 895, 757/13, 615,621) 8,013,680} 96,161,234] 15,030,671] 15,503,994 
10 .|Copper bars, ete.............- - ~ - 541,338 48,181} 15,254,562 
11 |Fruits, chiefly apples......... 1,073,890} 3,305,662] 5,492,197 8,347, 549 9,593,484] 14,607,881 
12)| Hors, Taw abe 0. .eee eee bok 1,874,327) 2,264,580] 3,749,005] 20,628,109] 18,706,311} 14,030,007 
135) Automobpilessa.. teense ee - - 405,011] 14,883,607} 35,307,645} 11,454,088 
14:|Cheesetc ain See eee ook 9,372, 212}19, 856, 324/21, 607,692} 36,336,863] 18,278,004 8,176, 271 
ED DING ie 3A OI8 OP es OE AOR Be - = - 950, 082 8,366, 712 6, 284,375 
16 |Aluminium in bars, etc....... ~ — | 1,202,723 5,680,871} 138,828,010] 6,174,995 
Tig) ead... RR tk eee OE one 2,000 688, 691 529 , 422 1,193,144) 10,637,887] 5,902,332 
18 |Silver ore and bullion......... 201,615) 1,354,053/15,009,937| 14,255,601) 11,569,855 5, 686, 890 
LO} Asbestossrawiene hee. Se be 444,159 490,909} 1,886,613 8,767,856} 12,074,065 5,494,002 
203 Vereta bles eos heer Oe 1. ¢: 597,074 503,993} 1,534,228) 11,656,483] 11,240,747] - 4,911,728 
2h Bulpwoodh ats 6 see ee ae ds 80, 005 902,772| 6,076, 628 8,454,803] 13,860,209 4,883,318 
22s Rub Deribinesan Mets eee cade - - - 7,095,172) 18,153, 22b1; 244. 307-3 24 
Q3r Gat ble eee ee ts kbonens ocean 6,949,417] 8, 704,523/10, 792,156] 46,064,631] 13,119,462 3,965, 769 
24 |Stone and products........... 949,158 575, 749 955,636 3,531,916 6,909, 442 3,930, 937 
25 |Shingles (wood).............. 340,872] 1,131,506} 2,331,443] 10,848,602 6, 704, 494 3,764,418 
26 Mertikizerseeec ee .ce ae aA 4,291 51,410} 371,315 6, 694, 037 7,990,313 3,474,192 
27 |Copper ore and blister........ 133,251} 1,387,388] 6,023,925} 11,871,039] 37,735,413 3,305, 866 
28 |Sodium compounds........... - ~ - - 4,208,518 3,314,348 
29 |Leather, unmanufactured..... 727,087] 1,535,440} 1,296,480] 11,742,268 6,496, 951 3, 289, 695 
30, | Rubberiootwear....2«. 4... - ~ 129, 618 1, 750,967 9,986,392} 3,202,929 
SE Acids Peete 80M tastes Baise 5,545 67 - 901,397 5,096, 529 3,190,794 
32) Settlerstiefiectstin..s.1<ccleawe 818,001! 1,095,536! 2,274,005 7,631,498 6,304,199! 3,128,615 
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X.—CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 
1934—concluded. 


No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1934, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


DOMME ts Ree ee bon Ay vs 8 8 150,380 10, 939 11,328) 1,320,773 64,736] 3,017,394 
= 1,689,648} 1,087,901) 2,431,187) 2,981,706 


35 |Pigs, ingots, etc., iron........ 137,651} 228,183} 6,595,688) 4,727,187) 2,937,512 


SOV MACHINEry Meee. ke hie eee 143,815} 446,391] 924,510] 6,416,591 7,154,706) 2,923,526 
Sta Palnases: 8 cet. does. wcrc yee - - 7,746] 1,486,079} 4,790,619) 2,713,905 
SOM EOD See wider odes cea Work tote 682,572} 760,416) 999,681 1,819,083} 38,677,917) 2,679,474 
39 |Electrical energy............. ~ ~ - - 4,028,154] 2,641,110 
AO COldera wet te cut. itt acns 657, 022)14, 148,543} 6,016,126} 5,974,334} 34,375,003) 2,629,346 
41 |Hides and skins, raw......... 506,402] 1,396,907) 5,508,185} 19,762,646] 7,730,914) 2,590,163 
42 |Platinum concentrates........ - - 61,717 39, 058 357, 748 2,110,949 


43 RODAECOMCAL Bien Lo. cad cc c.cnes 234 3, 661 76,564 130, 264 1,504,264} 2,110,265 
44 |Paperiboard... S35 21fte 3. 0 - - - 4,568,066] 2,506,496} 2,092,037 
45 |Electrical apparatus.......... 27,748 424,474 2,521,045 2,023,985 


46 pBran and:shorts)...2......0. 86, 225 145, 206] 1,842,620 2,983 , 843 2,582,484} 2,015,610 
47 |Milk, preserved...... [ak ee - - 541,372 8,517 Cid 3,262,101 1, 853, 897 
48 |Farm implements... ........ 367,198) 1,692,155) 4,319,385] 11,614,400] 18,396,688 1,819, 826 
ADSI @atsa, th ects teense oy. els 256,156} 2,143,179] 1,566,612 9,349, 455 4,055, 855 1, 747, 650 
50 |Petroleum products........... 15,812 1,653 1-155 1,176, 644 2,527, 178 1, 734,940 
SIF Paimvbery square yah ee 4,353,870) 2,013,746 934, 723 2,148, 162 4,235,809 1,716,051 
52 |Oatmeal and rolled oats...... 254, 857 474,991) 1,123, 861 4,283,772 2,440,968 1,705, 451 
DSR SCCUSA MERE Ce oe enn ce es te 182, 200 322,652] 4,602,797 9,915,391 3,237,774 1,650,395 
54 |Sugar and products........... 18,101 100,108 153,357| 380,695,005 4,798,712 1,568,353 
DD AMR O IN RENIN soi seclsicleiaduclioa s Mes 220,761 279, 286 84, 658 3,475, 834 1,451, 640 1,513, 598. 
56 |Automobile parts............. ~ = - 3,097,466 2,298,742 1,444,515 
Or Hardware ¢ on e..¢eseka cous 84, 109 278,054 100,085 7,730,826 1, 743,096 1,363,473 
DSi © Gall cya croton aaaisea tron cea Re 2,447,936] 4,599,602} 5,013,221) 13,183,666 3,998, 692 1,093, 631 
59 |Sausage casings............... - - - 564, 222 955, 933 1,046,010 
60 AEE ee ae ho Bas diate duet te a Ste F = a a 1,644, 157 2,332,962 1,002, 979 
Ole WbCeIunoree toe eee nn eee 340,131) 5,122,156) 1,010,274 9, 844,359 543, 851 818,996 
62 |Tubes and pipe, iron.......... - - = 2,325,369} 2,202,769 750,397 
D3 a IMGT LWANC acanontoomn-aeeery ee - - - 5, 530,908 1,502,921 705,496 
OFAC Vier rn eck ae eek k 4,600,409] 1,010,425) 1,107,732} 20,206,972] 10,388,735 658, 747 


65 |Poles, telegraph and telephone 92,326 36, 891 or We) 206, 834 3,917, 536 569, 495 
COLON Ah 2h o) op 0 Ya of) 0) :) 9,098} 2,917,197) 1,655,568 519, 662 


67 |Ale, beer and porter.......... 10,347 6,272 2,687 145,077 1,995,990 435,546 
OSolLStationerycnn tae cole cs uc - - 23 , 380 276, 224 602,170 435,070 
69: aths wood Seed... she. 392,500 749, 301} 1,882,950 3, 668, 511 3,095,417 425,616 
AORMET ANA Wor met tere eines avn atvins 1,068,554] 1,414,109} 1,805, 849 4, 087,670 2,007,944 295, 232 
71 |Milk and cream, fresh........ = - - 1, 699, 090 5,379, 174 36,995 


Subsection 7.—Proportions of Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


The stage attained in the industrial development of a country is indicated by 
the character of the goods it imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s 
development the imports were made up chiefly of manufactured products and the 
exports of raw and semi-manufactured products. Since the opening of the twen- 
tieth century this has been almost reversed, a large percentage of the imports con- 
sisting of raw and semi-manufactured products for use in Canadian manufacturing 
industries, and the exports consisting predominantly of products which have under- 
gone some process of manufacture. In fact, the leading manufactures of Canada 
are for the processing of raw materials in the production of which Canada excels, 
and many of these processed domestic products are marketed abroad. Furthermore, 
as the population of the country grows, the range of elaborated goods formerly im- 
ported which may be manufactured on a competitive basis of mass production 
within the country expands, so that there are now many industries in Canada, 
serving the domestic and even foreign markets, using imported raw materials such 
as rubber, cotton and sugar. Since the opening of the present century, Canada 
has passed through much the same stages of development in her economic life as 
did the United States during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, although 
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the trend in Canada has been more pronounced in increasing the proportion of 
partly and fully manufactured goods as compared with raw materials exported, 
rather than in increasing the proportion of raw materials compared with that of 
partly and fully manufactured goods imported. Since 1929, the rapid decline in 
commodity prices, which has affected raw materials more than manufactured goods, 
has tended to increase the percentages of both imports and exports of 
manufactures. 


Statement XI shows how Canada’s imports and exports, analysed into the 
three categories of raw materials, partly manufactured goods, and fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods, are distributed among the continents and leading countries 
of the world. The close of the analysis demonstrates that the imports into Canada 
from the British Empire except the United Kingdom, consist chiefly of raw and 
semi-manufactured products, while the exports to “other Empire” are made up 
mainly of fully manufactured products (81-8 p.c. in 1934). 


In trade with industrialized continents, such as Europe and Asia, Canadian 
imports are largely manufactured goods and our exports raw materials or partly 
manufactured goods, while in trade with South America, Oceania, Africa and North 
America (if the United States be excluded) the situation is the reverse. 

See also Table 15 of this chapter on this subject. 


XI—CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1934. 


Nore.—Values in millions of dollars. Totals for continents include trade with countries other than 
those specified. Figures are preliminary. 


Imports. Exports (Domestic). 

Partly Fully Partly Fully 
M Pseu é Manufac- Manufac- M See tag Manufac- Manufac- 

Continent and Country. tured. tured. tured. tured. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Value. woe Value. com Value. re Value. os Value. cont Value. cont 
Total. . Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. 

$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
EUROPE 
Belowme’ $45. ee 0-2) 295-5) 0:51 e15: 0) 2-579 Olle 10-69 Sack 1-5} 11-9 0:4; 3:3 
Czechoslovakia......... 0-1 9-1 - 1-6 1-3} 89-3 = = - 9-7 0-1) 90-3 
Denmark: Meera - 8-2} 0-2] 82-3 - 9-5 1-2) 53-4 0-2} 9-2) 0-8] 37-4 
Brancewye hier ae ete. 0-6] 8-0} 0-2) 2-8) 6-2} 89-2) 8-1] 68-4 1-8} 15-0} 2-0] 16-6 
Germany cert eee OFS Te 0-8) S21 Ses) 841 6:9] 65-3] 3-0] 28-4] 0-7 6-3 
Irish Free State......... —| 56-2 - - -—| 43-8 1-5 nAt- 41 5 Os Lie oa 1-9} 54-9 
THaly tae en ee 0-2) 128-2|> (O-2)) ie8 1-7} 64-0 1-7| 47-2) 0-7] 19-4 1-2] 33-4 
Netherlands............ 0-7} 22-1 0-2 5-2 2-4) 72-7]| 12-2) 62-0 6-5] 32-8 1-0 5-2 
INOR WAM eee ona cites - 6-4 - 6-6} 0-5} 87-0} 3-0] 75-8} 0-1] 3-6] 0-8] 20-6 
Spano ae eee 0-2} 18-3 0-1} 10-4 0-8] 71-3 - 0-8 - 2°5 1-8} 96-7 
Sweden...) 16. eee 0-1 4-8 0-1 4-6 1-0} 90-6 0-8) 52-4 0-2) 16-9 0-4} 30-7 
SWwitZer lang ae. eee 0-1 1-9 - 0-2 2-7| 97-9 - 0-4 - 7-9 0-3} 91-7 
United Kingdom........ 13-0} 12-3 7-1 6-8} 85-0} 80-S]}) 114-7] 50-4] 42-3] 18-6} 70-6] 31-0 
Totals, Europe...... 16-7} 11-9} 9-5 6-8] 112-9} 81-3] 161-0] 53-7) 56-6) 18-8} 82-4] 27-5 
N. AMERICA. 

British West Indies..... 3-6] 39-4 3-5} 38-5 2-0} 22-1 0-3 4-2) 0-4 6-1 6-3] 89-7 
CXICOSH es Fe Ae 0-3) 72-8 0-1] 13-1 0-1} 14-1 - 0-4 0-1 6-2 1-6} 93-4 
Newfoundland.......... 0-2} 32-2 - 0-2 0-4) 67-6 T2197, - 0-8 4-9} 79-5 
St. Pierre-Miquelon..... ~ 2-1 - - 0-2} 97-9) O-1 1-9 - 0-4] 4-2! 97-7 
United'Statess-0. ee 90-4] 37-9] 14-4 6-1] 1383-4] 56-0) 40-8} 21-0} 52-7] 27-1] 101-0} 51-9 


Totals, N. America.}| 96-0} 38-2] 18-9] 7-5) 136-4) 54-3] 48-3) 19-9] 53-5] 24-6) 120-8] 55-5 
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XI.—_CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 
1934—-concluded. 


Nore.—Values in millions of dollars. Totals for continents include trade with countries other than 


those specified. Figures are preliminary. 
Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
Partly Fully Partly Fully 
shaft Manufac- Manufac- cai Manufac- Manufac- 
Continent and Country. tured. tured. tured. tured. 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Value. se Value. si Value. act Value. pat Value. = Value. sent 
Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. 

$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 

S. AMERICA. 
Arzontingd... searece sce 1-6] 76-3 - 0-1 0-5] 23-6 - 1-7} 0:3 9-8} 2-5) 88-5 
Brazil Pees 0:6} 90-4 - - 0-1 9-6 0-2) 10-4 0-3] 17-5 Je3}-- 72-1 
British Guiana.......... - 3-2 1-2} 84-4 0-2} 12-4 0-1) 11-5 - 3°5 0-7} 85-0 
Colombiak seas: 3-6] 99-9 - - - 0-1 0-1} 21-8 - 0-5 0-3] 77-7 
Pere ah ee eee 3:4] 95-4 - - 0-2 4-6 0-3} 31-1 0-2) 23-2 0-4] 45-7 
Totals, S. America.... 9-6] 83-5 1-2} 10-1} 0-9] 6-4 1-0} 11-9} 0-9] 11-3) 6-0} 76-8 
ASIA, 
British India.wsi. 05... 0-3) 5-6 - 0-3} 5-6] 94-1 ~ 0-2} 1-4] 38-2) 2-3] 61-6 
OV LOM iad series oes = 2-8 0-1 6-6 1-3} 90-6 - 0-9 - - 0-1) 99-1 
Chins... ene ss 0-8} 33-8] 0-6] 27-0] 0-9] 39-2] 0-5) 9-1) 2-7) 50-4) 2-2) 40-5 
JAPAN Nae Faces aes 0:9} 26-5 0-1 2-9 2-3) 70-6 4-3) 31-0 6-5] 46-8 3-0] 22-2 
Potales Asiavssac: .t..: 3-2} 19-8} 1-3] 8-0} 11-7) 72-2 4-9} 18-5] 10-7) 41-0} 10-7] 40-5 
OcEANIA. 
PAUBSTalia: . ke soiree woth c 0-9} 16-3 2-1) 38-8 2-4] 44-9 0-7 5-4 1-7} 14-3 9-7] 80-2 
J EW BP este Ait 8 3s 5 aR - - 1-6} 99-9 ~ 0-1 - 1-1 - 25-6 0-1) 73-3 
New Zealand........... 2-0] 78-2 0-4) 14-8 0-2 7-0 0-3 5-9 0-1 1-8 4-1} 92-3 
Totals, Oceania....... 2-9} 30-2) 4-1] 42-6] 2-6) 27-21 0-9} 5-4 1-9} 10-7} 14-7] 83-9 
AFRICA. 
British East Africa...... 0-8} 91-2 - 1-5) POO Des 7-3 - 0:4 - - 0-5} 99-6 
British South Africa... . 0:2 4-3 3-4) 92-0 0-1 3-7 0-2 2-2 0-4 5-6 6-7| 92-2 
Totals, Africa....:.... 2-1) 36-3 38-5} 59-6 0-2 4-1 0-4 3°6 0-5 5-4 9-1] 91-0 
Grand Totals...... 130-5) 30-1) 38-5] 8-9) 264-7] 61-0) 211-5] 386-5) 124-1] 21-4) 243-7| 42-1 
British EMPIRE. 

United Kingdom........ 13-0] 12-3 7-1 6-8} 85-0] 80-9|| 114-7] 50-4) 42-3] 18-6] 70-6) 31-0 
Other Br. Empire....... 9-2} 26-3} 12-7| 36-0} 13-3) 37-7 4-8 9-3 4-5 8-9] 41-1) 81-8 


Totals, Br. Empire....| 22-2} 15-8] 19-8) 14-1} 98-3) 70-1] 119-5] 42-9) 46-8) 16-9) 111-7] 40-2 


ForEIGN CouUNTRIES. 


United States........... 90-4] 37-9] 14:4) 6-1 
Other foreign countries..| 17-9] 32-7] 4-3 7-8 


Totals, Foreign Coun- 
Tries i sateen cae 108-3] 36-9] 18-7} 6-4) 166-4] 56-7] 92-0] 30-5} 77-3} 25-7] 132-0) 43-8 


Subsection 8.—Canada’s Position in International Trade in 1933. 


Canada’s Position in World Trade, 1933.—In 1932 Canada, in world trade, 
had occupied seventh place in total trade, ninth place in imports, and fifth place 
in exports. In the calendar year 1933 there have been some notable changes in 
the relative position of certain chief trading countries of the world. The United 
Kingdom has moved from third position in 1932 up to second position in 1933 in 

87473—353 ; 
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the value of exports, displacing Germany, while Canada has moved from fifth place 
in 1932 down to sixth place in 1933, being displaced by Belgium. For the calendar 
year 1933 Belgian exports exceeded those for Canada by only $10,000,000, while 
for the period July-December, 1933, the exports from Canada amounted to 
$325,400,000 compared with a similar trade for Belgium of $297,700,000, so that 
during this period Canada occupied fifth position in export trade. In import trade 
Canada moved from ninth place down to eleventh place, yielding ninth place to 
Switzerland and tenth place to British India; while, in total trade, she moved 
from seventh place in 1932 down to ninth place in 1933, Japan moving from eighth 
place up to seventh, and Italy from ninth place into eighth place. 


XII.—TRADE OF TWELVE LEADING COMMERCIAL COUNTRIES, EXPRESSED IN 
CANADIAN CURRENCY, CALENDAR YEAR 1933. 


Note.—The figures in parentheses represent relative positions in 1932. 


Total Trade. Net Imports. Domestic Exports. 
Country. 

Rank. Amount. Rank. Amount. Rank. Amount. 

Million $ Million $ Million $ 
United Kingdom............ Ie eb) 4,559-4 eh ls) 2,874-4 Be KG) 1, 685-0 
United! States, as. teen -- ole A (CD 3,350-9 2-7} 4(2) 1,552-2 tsa @l) 1,798-7 
German yi ook ce fae ee 3i 7 (G3) 2,977-7 4 (4) 1,379-3 See) 1,598-4 
Francer: &:). asec pace ake Aten) Rose 33 GY. 1, 535-5 AM 3( 995-7 
Beloiumages . to ahee tectrce ce if (G@) 1,111-4 6 (6) 569-7 5 6 541-7 
Netherlands asso 6 (6) 1,074-5 et 1G, 671-5 ti ((40) 403 -.0 
Japan Pest, 5 As Ta eee Be (a8) 1, 038-1 STS) 526-9 he MG) 511-2 
Ttalyck sre cect 8 (9) 964-4 (ar) 533-8 9 (9) 430-6 
Canadaat tet Serene 8) (7G) 926-9 A a) 395-2 6 (5) 531-7 
IBGGIs nelin Gil seas eee et oe ee 10 (10) 901-2 10 (10) 398-9 8 (8) 502-3 
ATOONINA: «carmen ies oe ee iil alla) 695-4 iV GD) 309-2 iA 2 GLI) 386-2 
Australia® <<. cee aac ae 12 (14) 655-1 15 nl) 246-8 10 (13) 408-3 


Canada’s Share in World Trade.—Two tables on pp. 86 and 87 of the Con- 
densed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1934, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and not reproduced here to economize space, show in values 
and percentages Canada’s share in the imports and in the exports of the forty prin- - 
cipal trading countries of the world for the calendar years 1913, 1922 and 1932. 


Since 1918 Canada has made remarkable progress in the expansion of her export 
trade to the world’s markets, and in supplying her requirements from all parts of 
the world. The first of the above-mentioned tables showing ‘‘Canada’s Share in 
Imports of Principal Countries’, indicates that, while in 1913 Canada provided 
only 1-95 p.c. of the total imports of these countries, in 1932 her share was 4-05 p.c. 


The other side of this trade expansion is shown in the other table, “(Canada’s 
Share in Domestic Exports of Principal Countries’, which indicates the increasing 
proportion of the exports of 40 countries taken by Canada. The exports of these 
countries to Canada increased from 3-389 p.c. of their total exports in 1913 to 3-53 
p.c. in 1932. 


More detailed information relative to Canada’s position in international trade 
in recent years is given in the following statements dealing respectively with:— 
XIII, Comparison of the Trade of Twenty Principal Countries of the World, 1913 
and 1933; XIV, Trade of Twenty Principal Trading Countries of the World, 1923 
to 1933; XV, Per Capita Trade of Twenty Principal Countries of the World, 1923 
to 1933; and XVI, Trade Balances of Twenty Principal Countries of the World, 
1913, 1932 and 1933. 
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XIII.—COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF TWENTY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE 
WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS 1913 AND 1933. 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance of trade; 1933. 


Item and Country. 


Foreign Trade. 


1933. 


eet a 

ecrease (— : 

1933 nen ee te with Trade per capita. 
913. 


Ranks. 
1913. | 1933. 
1 1 
3 2 
4 3 
2 4 
5 5 
6 6 
4 7 
13 8 
12 9 
9 10 
8 11 
10 12, 
16 13 
a 76 14 
11 15 
18 16 
14 17. 
19 18 
15 19 
20 20 
2 1 
1 2 
3 3 
4 4 
7 5 
10 6 
13 7 
6 8 
8 8) 
11 10 
5 11 
9) 12 
18 13 
15 14 
12 15 
17 16 
14 17 
19 18 
20 19 
16 20 
il 1 
3 2 
2 3 
4 4 
6 5 
5 6 
12 7 
8 8 
9) 8) 
7 10 
10 11 
11 12 
14 13 
18 14 
16 15 
17 16 
13 17 
19 18 
20 19 
15 20 


Net Imrorts FoR CoNSUMP- 
TION. 
United, Kingdoms. tac. 4 eae 
United\Statesse ors wens? othe 
ETPEnCOR-5 1D Ri. Cas eaaae «Lee hee 
Germany li pee Ais ges ee eon 


Japan..... Sethe SRRS ESTED: Bale 
Switzerland po 7a2S ae 8, “78 


Canada the sea see 


SMOG SMiccatotkh cae ee eee 


GAA ark cred ede nck ha ete scares 


Exports (DomEsrTIC). 
UnitedsStatests . «fc aeek vitals 


Unitede Kingdoms. ti. 318.923 
Gormariy 185.208 See eee 


Ttabyera. le age ee ee ene ae te 


ATSentina ewes eee Res 
Union of South Africa.......... 


AGGREGATE TRADE, 


Unitedsisine domi mane acute 
UnitediStatesss.. ait. Pass 


1BYS) ANI OU Ro eat trie gee any MS Ber ne 


AT SOMtINA IE seh . uses kico ane 
Atastralia sie) Bass ae eG ieee 


INGE WAY, cee tethers there occlaee 


Spaineea Bihari Litho wie cLe 


Million $| Million $ | Million $ 


2,874: 
1,552- 
1,535- 
1,379- 
671: 
569- 
533° 
526: 
425- 
398: 
395: 
309: 
259- 
250- 
246- 
226- 
190- 
151- 
96- 
93 - 


3,207-9 


bo 
oS 
co 
RBH OO OD WOM HEH OW 


Se) 
or 
rs 

HEH ODONOCOMARONOUNEOONWW 


HOn wh wos ANDoOhHaADUOR 


Amount. |{Proportion| 1918. 1933. 
p.c $ $ 
4|— = 333-5|/— 10:4} 69-68) 61-76 
2}— = 204-7|— 11-6} 18-10} 12-35 
5)— 89-8) — 5-5} 41-04] 36-70 
3}— 1,184-0}— 46-2} 38-62) 20-85 
5}— 908-5] — 57-4] 256-35} 82-07 
WZ— = 325-2)— 36-3] 118-07) 69-36 
8}— = 169-8) — 24-1] 20-28; 12-93 
91+ 163-6)+ 45-0 6-94 8-06 
5)+ 55-0)+ 14-8] 97-99] 103-68 
9}— = 195-2) — 32-9 1-88 1-13 
2}— 263-9)— 40-0} 87-55) 37-00 
2|— 97-4)— 23-9) 46-76) 26-47 
5|+ 32-6/+ 14-4) 40-44) 41-92 
2)-+ 41-9}+ 20-1} 75-08) 69-68 
8i— =: 123-8) — 33:4] 78-30) 37-28 
4}+ 29-9|+ 15-2) 28-72) 27-44 
8i— —s-: 185-2] — 41-5) 18-41 4-60 
3/+- 3-3)+ 2-2} 60-11] 53-18 
2)/— 155-9)/— 61-8) 12-64 4-08 
7|— 10-4|— 10-0} 98-89} 60-96 
‘T]— 649-6/— 26-5] 25-23). 14-31 
‘OJ— = 871-2)— 34-1] 55-52) 36-21 
-4/— 804-5} — 33-5} 36-22} 24-16 
‘T]— —-382-2)— 25-0} 33-53] 238-80 
‘T]— = 159-8} — 22-7) 92-55) 65-96 
“T+ 95-5)+ 21-9} 57-95) 49-79 
-2/+ 197-7)/+ 63-1 5-99 7°82 
-3)/— 279-6)— 35-7 2-48 1-42 
-6/— 54-1)— 11-2} 18-97] 10-43 
-3/+ 54-3}-+- 15-3) 74-78) 61-67 
‘Oj— 836-4)— 67-5} 201-71] 49-25 
-2)— 79-4|— 17-0) 53:61] 33-06 
-6/+ 189-7/+ 141-7; 19-58) 39-22 
“TWI+ 37-71-+- 17-2} 39-05} 41-47 
-5|/— 66-2)— 21-0} 12-94 5-99 
a 66-1j/+ 38-7) 61-55) 65-99 
6|— 38-0|— 14-3} 70-25) 55-45 
3/+ 47-2)+ 46-2} 97-01) 97-15 
9}-++ 24-8}+ 24-3} 41-46} 44-61 
9}— = 127-2)— 62-3] 10-28 3:26 
— 1,204-7)— 20-9} 125-20) 97-97 
— §854-3)— 20-3) 48-33] 26-66 
— 1,988-5}|— 39-6] 74-84} 45-01 
— 422-0)— 14-3} 74-57) 60-50 
— 485-0)— 30-4] 210-62) 135-32 
— 1,739-9)— 61-8) 458-06) 131-32 
“> -361-3|-+- 53-4) 12-93) 15-88 
— 223-9)— 18-8} 34-25) 23-36 
— 168-4)— 15-4} 145-50} 86-79 
— 474-8)— 34-5 4-36 2-55 
— 176-8)— 20-3} 100-37; 59-53 
= 69-5|— 9-6} 153-08] 98-95 
3 17-0)+ 2-7] 168-24] 159-13 
+ 219-6)+ 66-5] 48-30) 66-66 
43 70-3)+ 15-8) 79-49) 83-39 
+  108-0/+- 28-5] 136-63) 135-67 
— 201-4)— 31-4) 26-35) 10-59 
+ 28-1)+ 11-2} 101-57} 97-79 
a 36-8}-++ 17-8} 195-90] 158-11 
— 283-1)/— 62-1) 22-87 7°34 
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XIV.—TRADE OF TWENTY PRINCIPAL TRADING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
EXPRESSED IN CANADIAN CURRENCY, CALENDAR YEARS, 1923-33. 


Item and Country. 


Net Imports. 


ATSCNUING eae eee ae 
Australia........... 


Japan 


ee ee 


re 
Pe ee 


Union of S. Africa.. 
United Kingdom... 
United States 


or 


Exports 
(DomgsstIc). 


AToGntINa ccs aeons 
Australia........... 


cee eee eter eee 


Japan 


coerce eee sore 
cere e eee eee rces 
ee 


Union of S. Africa. . 
United Kingdom... 
United States 


ee eeee 


AGGREGATE 
TRADE. 
Arrentinaweese... 1m 1,673-6]1,775-7 
Australia........... 1, 121-8]1, 238-3 
Belsiam eee sc 1, 134-6}1,479-6 
Bragiler aero. ace 588-4) 742-5 
British India....... 1,770-3/1,971-0 
Canadas. tee 1,904-1}1, 853-7 
Denniarkeens. 2. 641-4) 697-3 
France: < feoans se 4,337-1/4, 338-8 
Germlanyiy. ies ..ce 2, 893-93, 729-0 
Ttalky:.5 0; eee sae 1,326-4]1, 480-3 
Japanenna Wee. ok 1,699-2)1, 746-0 
Netherlands....... 1,321-3]1,557-0 
New Zealand....... 407-7| 443-6 
INOE Way tee aae oe 361-7{ 359-3 
Spans... soe varccae 681-0}1,110-6 
Sweden...0e we nee 671-5] 708-7 
Switzerland........ 737-2} 860-3 
Union of 8S. Africa..}| 597-5] 632-9 


United Kingdom.. 
United States 


1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. | 1928. | 1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. | 1933. 


846-5) 799-7) 846-2 
635-7] 702-3 
826-5) 846-4 
239-9} 311-3} 420-3 
713-8) 766-7 
795-6} 878-2 
407-5 


620-0 
665-2 


889- 
354- 


4 
2 


367-4 


814-4 


793-7} 826-8] 875-2 


753-4 
774-2 
387-6 
864-6 


(Millions of Dollars.) 


771-6) 663-5 
807-6} 880-0 
388-8} 443-7 
896-9} 910-8 


993-1 
420-8 
944-8 


993 -0}1,066-7}1,197-9]1, 273-1 


395-8} 415-4 


434-2 


256-6 
696-1 


989-0) 616-2) 444-6 
455-8} 438-0} 361-0} 233-7 


831-8] 713-3} 498-4 
692-0) 448-4 
863-9} 690-3 


244-4) 309-2 
206-1) 246-8 
513-8] 569-7 
124-2} 190-8 
402-2} 398-9 
395-2 
250-2 


191-4 


141-0 
484-3 


2,445 -6|2, 134-3]2,097-7]1, 928-8)2,071-8)2, 095-2)2, 296-4)2,057-1)1,724-7)1,327-3]1,535-5 
1,447-1)2,174-1/2,957-9}2,368-3)3,366-1)3,354-0/3, 197-4/2,473-6]1, 660-7}1, 258-6]1,379-3 
807-8) 851-1)1,042-3}1,015-2]1,049-0)1, 156-8)1, 120-4 


983 -0)1,007-4/1,037-7}1,085-7| 995-4 
801-5) 914-5) 986-5 
199-8} 214-3 
224-2) 212-8) 248-0 
729-2) 322-1 
385-8 


447-6 
363-7) 374-4 
413-0} 478-4 
284-4 
.|4, 564-215, 094-4|5, 641- “115, 437-5|5, 335 -4|5, 239-4/5,411-0/4, 661- 
3, 789-4|3,552-5/4, 186-8/4,333-914,077-9/3, 992- 0|4,316-3]2, 999- 


256-3 


827- 


287-2 


1 


976-0 
501-8} 602-6 
469-4 
348-5 


653-1 
431-2 


329-9 


249-6 


837-6 
739-6 
688-3 


991-4)1, 008-6 


978-7|1,022-4)1,080-5}1, 113-8 


237-9} 213-4 


241-3 
319-6 


399-5] 422-1 
466-0} 493-8 


339-3 


764-5 
627-4 
655-8 


491-7) 460-4 
1, 056-5} 1, 204-3)1, 456-71, 188-5}1, 162-4}1, 209-9]1, 182-1 
1,014-7)1, 058-1}1,271-0/1, 268-6}1, 218-3]1,349-7/1, 182-4 


380-2 


367-9} 386-1 
1,891-5}2, 204-5)/2, 166-2/1,929-5/2, 164-7/2, 012-81, 972-8/1, 683- 


214-8 
254-5) 267-2 
439-7] 499-1 
458-6 
528-9 
378-9 


232-7 
284-2 
511-6 
478-4 
540-6 


343-1 419-7 


974-0] 987-2) 920-4 
671-0} 646-4] 584-3 
739-2} 840-4} 902-0 


432-9} 476-8) 460-5 


412-4} 432-9 


907-8 


314- 


885-9 


406-8} 325-9) 231-7 
2/1, 243-3 


631-2) 480-6} 533-8 
615-5) 447-5) 526-9 
794-7) 594-7) 671-5 
88-9} 93-7 
119-2) 151-3 
116-5) 89-1) 96-2 
376-8] 241-2) 259-5 
456-0} 388-3) 425-5 
248-1] 180-4) 226-4 
, 740-4}2,595-2)2, 874-4 
, 132-6}1,462-1)1,552-2 


386-2 
408-3 
541-7 
248-5 
502-3 
631-7 
236-9 


618-1) - 376-4 
417-8) 298-7) 
672-4] 468-3 
254-8) 207-5 
587-5] 410-2 
605-3) 493-8 


876-3 


995-7 
1,446-8]1,554-9]2,094-0|2, 336-72, 432- 1/2, 721-0|3, 208-7|2, 696-112, 272-7|1,547-8]1, 598-4 
728-2) 732-6 


518-6 
716- 


341-2 


2 


629-2 
738-6 
519-8} 642-5 


348-5 


See oe wh 


et pet 


aa oom Ses ee 
— 
SYNCH WNORDY PR 


ION 
re CO 


894-7 


930-7 


726-3} 701-1 


260-6 
184-5 


213-0 
178-3 


226-9} 240-3 


364-6 
394-3 


379-2 
354-4 


380-9] 340-4 
3,575, 7|3,555-3]3, 732-4/3, 172-5]3, 451-0)3, 520- 7/3, 550-5)/2, 776-7} 1, 823-8]1, 452-9] 1, 685-0 
4,172-9]4,542-7|4,818-3/4, 711-5]4, 758-3]5, 029-7/5, 157-4]3, 781-8]2, 481-0}1, 790-91, 798-7 


or 
_ 


RO COR OHO OID HO SO 


= DOR CO bo bo a 
LArOONNTONNCORWE 
STH FDO D Or GC CO Or 


SOOO IWO1COW ROI 00 OO CO 


679-7 


— et et 


804-2} 762-0) 783-2 
907-9} 888-4] 978-4 
762-0} 799-6} 805-1 
228-8) 263-6] 266-0 
175-9] 178-8) 199-6 
322-1) 362-7} 312-0 
431-9} 420-3] 487-4 
389-7} 411-3} 408-7 
361-5} 375-5} 416-3 
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— — ee 
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sIS CO SI DD CODD 
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Sie 


49 


704-6] 754-4] 836-0 


—_ 


He > He Ot ST 00 00 > G1 01 00 
— > 


634- 
710-3 


692-4) 550-8) 387-3 


215-2 
180-7 
270-2 


415-5] 295-2 


343-1 
330-6 


CUR OD PE ATR SIO 00S 
OP PNW OS HP PW Or 
09 GOS G> 109 60 CHE CD IO 


CO OT > 
(STS Ton) 
CoN 
lor aod 


860-2 
644-8 


8} 545-2} 396-4 


570-3} 440-6 
158-0 
119-5 
95-1 


122-4 
114-7 
67-5 
198-5 
273-2} 176-5 


282-7) 367-8} 323-6 


6-5} 620-8} 695-4 
504-8} 655-1 
2 7 see. 1 1, 111- + 


926. 9 
487° 1 


2) 806- 4 2 97- 7 
877-0) 964-4 
888-1)1, 038-1 
982-0/1,074-5 
211-3] 243-0 
233-9) 278-2 
156-6} 173-1 
439-7) 516-2 
564-8) 653-1 


530-8) 548-2} 550-0 


.|8, 139-9]8, 649-7/9,373- 5 8,610-0/8, 786-4/8, 760- 1/8, 961-5|7, 438-3}5, 564- 2/4, 048-1/4, 559-4 
7, 962-3}8,095-2/8,955-1/9,045-4/8, 836- 2/9, 021-7/9,473-7|6, 781-3]4, 613-6/3, 253-013, 350-9 
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XV.—PER CAPITA TRADE OF TWENTY PRINCIPAL TRADING COUNTRIES OF THE 
WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS, 1923-33. 


Item and Country. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 


Net Imports. 


PUN PROM UIIR son Pte eR. dxdt oa lo'« 97-31] 79-24) 86-00) 76-70] 79-90) 82-20] 76-28] 63-72] 43-56] 20-96] 26-47 
Austen's. SU pO i seh 114-04/109-53}118-46}124-66)]125-11)105-58)108-59| 69-69] 29-49] 31-47] 37-28 
pa Ces Sg Ee Ra 87-80)108-67)110-15} 99-09]102-55|110-94/124-20]107-19| 85-31] 62-97] 69-36 
Rt a rene gtow GS ACR AS OEE ie 7-83] 9-22) 12-51) 10-51} 10-55) 11-35] 10-45} 6-37] 3-50} 3-08] 4-60 
British India Joes: We. 2-24) 2-40} 2-55) 2-72) 2-81} 2-85) 2-96) 2-18} 1-38] 1-14) 1-13 
CRNB Bas Oe Leia s rlayeteld vias >, 3 97-25) 86-23) 93-78}105-75)112-06|124-03}128-14| 99-35] 59-51] 42-32] 37-00 
Donmiarie ck Mine. ie ise ees 106-76) 109-61)121-57)116-07/120-35)]124-94|130-34]124-44/101-65| 65-54] 69-68 
peg oo Baa eS ae Rs Reg ee 62-07) 54-43] 52-61) 48-37) 50-84) 51-42) 55-06} 50-01] 41-22] 31-71] 36-70 
Gormany. ct t Kies. pe cedade 24-17| 36-32) 46-78) 37-46] 53-24) 53-05] 49-65] 38-20] 25-51] 19-23] 20-85 
PUL oe ottecs be wets Bintcpurebe atcse 3 orc 20-80) 21-92) 27-71) 25-16) 25-95) 28-35] 27-46) 21-77) 15-31] 11-52] 12-93 
SAPS T. [. GHE ee akck splat Job 17-56} 17-23] 17-74) 18-35} 16-04} 15-73] 15-79) 11-51} 9-42] 6-95} 8-06 
INotherlands ticki. sje 114-87) 128 - 13] 134-07]131- 00) 134 -06|139-98}144-07/123-30]100-34] 74-51] 82-07 
New Zealand.............: »....|156-83}158 -72}180-36]169-16}149-57|148-07|159-00}136-96] 74-86] 58-30] 60-96 
INGE WAY AG? eons ripaliat ais 82-41} 77-69] 90-03) 87-32) 91-24] 95-51]101-09]100-47| 78-99] 42-09] 53-18 
PAIR Seer eee, csttaloa Says 20-97| 33-44] 14-66) 14-55) 19-88] 22-09] 17-92] 12-72} 5-08] 3-78] 4-08 
cc. Mee Mine Glas) Sree: aoa a 61-09) 62-33) 64-08} 66-08) 69-61] 75-35] 78-36] 72-40) 61-36} 39-20] 41-92 
Switzerland 15. wie cihi desc ss 106 -41]122-95)]130-02)118 -39}124-73]132- 66] 134 -55/127-62/112-14] 95-15}103-68 
Union of South Africa......... 36-98] 40-31) 43-34) 45-09) 45-52] 38-39] 45-98] 28-03] 30-96] 21-86] 27-44 
United: Kingdom............... 96-48] 114-26)125 -56)120-23)117-97]114-83]118-29]101-56} 76-30] 56-00] 61-76 
United States: .... 0.00... 34-69) 31-63] 35-86] 37-00] 34-37) 33-26) 35-96] 24-44] 17-37] 11-71] 12-35 


Exports (DoMEsTIC). 


PA TOMAS nb oe la Plexi erate x ei * 95-07) 99-19} 85-13] 73-87] 94-12] 92-72] 84-40] 52-94] 54-02] 32-28] 33-06 
Meetralia. sey as. wanes o 92-29)103 -83|124- 74/103 -80}108-81)102-87| 91-68] 67-50] 64-38] 45-61] 61-67 
bc a a RS See 62-90} 85-87| 89-57) 83-94) 93-87/105-96]112-81| 90-99} 83-10] 57-40] 65-96 
bd Cad eh ees pect RS 11-37} 12-77) 14-64] 12-48) 11-74] 12-19} 11-44] 7-91] 6-32] 5-15] 5-99 
Piritiniy Tadiay a0. is cok ote. a 3-31) 3-77) 4-57) 3-73]. 3-64) 3-79) 3-71] 2-88) 1-67) 1-16] 1-42 
A ERO cI een NE a 110-94} 114-67]185-73)185-09|127-99]139-75}119-01| 89-17] 58-46] 47-00] 49-79 
Wen ARK a pees cick bole a « 86-53] 98-41)113-42)}107-91}111-86]118-67|123-78]115-57| 91-77| 64-97] 65-99 
DOGS. eats oc os bale ae ss 48-01] 56-23) 54-33) 48-39] 53-12] 49-40) 48-16] 40-92] 29-72] 20-94] 23-80 
Eg. Se eI ee a ee 24-17| 25-98] 33-12) 36-96) 38-47] 43-04] 49-83] 41-64] 34-91] 23-65] 24-16 
1 ae La gee eta aD 3 Mae Raat 13-36) 16-20) 19-36} 18-16] 19-90} 18-68} 19-19] 15-23} 13-22] 9-50] 10-43 
ADAM ces co Bo tba wtck ahi 5,04 12-79} 12-63) 15-29) 15-73} 14-63] 14-10] 15-32] 10-96 ae 6-84) 7-82 
Netherlands sii Wid. c-Shhso5 3, 74-51) 89-25) 98-71] 93-84] 99-92}103-59}104-14] 87-64] 69-54] 48-52] 49-25 
New Zealand....:2...:.....-5% 163 -17|169- 85/188 -32)151-51)160-30|182-57}181-72|144-40 104. 62] 80-28) 97-15 
NORWAY clin tee Ws co emen oe'e. 50-55] 53-50) 66-97) 64-55) 63-05] 63-93) 71-03] 64-05] 42-74] 40-50} 44-61 
Sh ie Ae Sa a a 10-93) 17-49] 10-33} 10-94] 14-56} 16-05} 13-80) 11-96] 4-14] 2-86] 3-26 
SAMOMIOM. ce tiki wuts sv tebe ab. 51-69] 55-66) 60-56) 62-72] 71-22] 69-04] 79-83] 67-89] 48-06} 32-27] 41-47 
SWIPE OURN is nnd ats phi wae 83-54) 98-17|100-63} 90-05} 98-43]103-16]101-71] 84-67] 67-19] 43-24] 55-45 
Union of South Africa......... 49-24] 49-39) 53-98) 45-23) 47-95] 38-04) 45-61) 29-49] 35-28) 44-58] 39-22 
United -Kinedom >... :....2.06 25 75-58} 79-74) 83-08) 70-15) 76-30) 77-16] 77-62| 60-50} 37-21] 31-35} 36-21 
United Statesi isi. sco... 38-20} 40-45) 41-76} 40-22] 40-11] 41-91] 42-97] 30-82] 20-21] 14-35] 14-31 
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PATON IN dene Ae aking a cin! Re o>. 192-38]178-43]171-13)150-57|174-02|174-92]160-68}116-66| 97-58) 53-24] 59-53 
ADStE ATA. 26 55 erste aio 6's Boor Ses" 206 -33)213 36/243 - 20) 228 - 46] 233 -92|208-45)200-27/137-19| 93-87] 77-08] 98-95 
SUE tee Ree ake Lat he +90 5 150-70}194-54)199- 72/183 -03}196-42/216-90}237-01/198- 18) 168-41)120-37/135-32 
PO ERIAL Ds cae a ele es AME othe ie ki wee 19-20] 21-99} 27-15] 22-99) 22-29) 23-54] 21-89) 14-28] 9-82] 8-23] 10-59 
Pei PRE aiek wo dees 6 oss: 5:55) 6-17) 7-12) 6-45) 6-45) 6-64] 6-67] 5-06} 3-05) 2-30) 2-55 
CORA Dicplne han eh cid eles dr orsccvnry 208 -19}200- 90/229 -51)240-84|240- 05/263 - 78|247-15|188-52}117-97| 89-32] 86-79 
Denmark...... GES Site Coens 193 - 29} 208 - 02] 234 - 99] 223 - 98}232- 21/243 - 61/254 - 12/240-01/193-42|130-51/135-67 
Heannet 72. 8208 2007 2.1 ai 110-08)110-66)106-94) 96-76|103-96/100-82)103-22) 90-93! 70-94) 52-65| 60-50 
ORE ee a he a ate ns 48-34] 62-30) 79-90) 74-42) 91-71] 96-09] 99-48] 79-84] 60-42] 42-88) 45-01 
“ee ee 5 Maer anes OAc 9 a 34-16] 38-12) 47-07) 43-32] 45-85] 47-03) 46-65] 37-00] 28-53) 21-02] 23-36 
DIA Sat Dich te ohsehe « pesiere's bs ates 30-35] 29-86) 33-03} 34-08) 30-67) 29-83] 31-11) 22-47) 18-14] 13-79} 15-88 
Newer onde [ae RS see hoee nee 189-38) 217-38) 232-78} 224 - 84) 233 - 98/243 -57/248-21/210-94|169-88}123 -03/131-32 
New Zealand... 0.00000. . 320-00|328- 57/368 - 68|320- 67/309 -87|330-64/340- 72) 281 -36/179-48]138-58) 158-11 
5 LH ED de nt Re 132-96}181-19]157-00}151-87|154-29}159-44}172-12)164-52)121-73) 82-59) 97-79 
Nes i Aer od oe a ls Serer aaa 31-90) 50-93) 24-99] 25-49) 34-44) 38-14] 31-72] 24-68) 9-22} 6-64) 7-34 
NGO esl ik ay aplbels ab 0G She m7 112-78)117-99]124-64)128-80)140-83)|144-39/158-19)140-29|109-42| 71-47) 83-39 
OW EUROL ICING ao oe ee ite ain bain ws 189-95} 221 - 12)230-65|208- 44) 223 - 16/235 - 82|236- 26/212 -29|179-33|138-391159- 13 
Union of South Africa......... 86-23) 89-70) 97-32} 90-32) 93-47] 76-43] 91-59] 57-52) 66-24] 66-44] 66-66 
United Kingdom. (0. v4.09 «4. 172-06/194 -00]208 - 64] 190-38} 194 -27|191-99]}195-91/162-06|113-51| 87-35] 97-97 


RIMUCORUEALGS oo ince e's ce ose 72-89) 72-08) 77-62] 77-22) 74-48) 75-17) 78-93] 55-26) 37-58] 26-06] 26-66 
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XVI.—TRADE BALANCES OF TWENTY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1913, 19832 AND 1933. 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance of trade balances, 1933. Credit balances marked 
(+); debit balances marked (—). 


Ranks. 1913. 1932. 1933. 
TT Country. TT | 
1913}1932]1933 Amount. | Per capita. | Amount. | Per capita. | Amount. | Per capita. 
rie Million § § Million § $ Million § $ 
1| 1] 1 |United States....... + 691-4)+ 7-13/-+  328-9}+ 2-64)+ 246-5)+ 1-96 
14 ie Qel o2  |Germmanyis. ies Oca 2-42/+ 289-3)+ 4-42)+ 219-1)+ 3-31 
Ci Gylige jAustraliang © te.2e = 16-6|— 3-51/+ = 92-6)-++ 14-14)+  161-5/+ 24-39 
17 ale, Duh 64 |Wanadan. nel eee te. — § | '222-9)— 29°61)-- 3) 49-2i-+ 4-68/+  136-6)+ 12-79 
2.1 9csts [British. India.o.42. {deh 18i-Si-- 0-60|+ 7-9\-- 0-02/+ . 103-4)+ 0-29 
12} 3] 6 |Union of South 
Ariens: ae) iathe- cade 2 cs 62-6|— 9-00)+ 187-4)+ 22-72|4-.« 97 -21-- 11-78 
St -4et og pAreentinag’ te-2 ot aly 659-0 6-78)+  131-9}+ WW 82ick: ei Ola 6-59 
GSE 6a Sat Srazi lan earner ee ~ 13) 0-46)+ 83 -3}+ 2-07|/+ 57°7|+ 1-39 
4| 8| 9 |New Zealand....... = 2-0/— 1:90}+  33-5)+ 21-98/+ 55-6)/+ 36-19 
5 1614; 4 10 (Swedene...:. wate = 7-9) 1-41;— = 42-6;— 6-93] — 2-8]— 0:45 
8102) 21 Denmarky. cea. | ae CY Ee 13-51}— 2-0)— 0-57|— 13 -2|— 3-69 
Del 2g 12 i Deen. perth cake: = 49-8) — 0-95)— 6:9)— 0-11)— Po t\> 0-24 
10: (c1Se4 Le | Spani. mente .lakr ene. = 48 -0}— 2-41)— 21-6)— 0-92)— 19-3|— 0-82 
Qu linh 44 | Norway. th iets. —  45-9)— 18-60|— 4-5|— 1-59}— 24-4/— 8-57 
1S. Hust 25 |Belenime 2. 23. ie. = 193 4 — 25-50/— 45-5|— 5:57/— 27-9) — 3-40 
1G he Gah Gs tally aren tae eye SPH EO| 6:31]/— 84-2) — 2-02;— . 103-2)— 2-50 
13 | 18 | 17 |Switzerland.........}— 105-1)— 27:80)— = 211-8}— 51-91/— = 197-9}— 48-23 
19 | 17 | 18 |Netherlands........ —  335-6/— 54-62/— 207-5) — 25-99/—  268-5)— 32-82 
TS" 1 2195119: | Prancesh oe . acc — | 297-4)— 7-51/—  450-9]— 10-77|— —539-8)— 12-90 
20 | 20 | 20 |United Kingdom....|—  651-7/— 14-16)}— 1,142-3)— 24-65 —) 11894) — 25-55 


Subsection 9.—Main Historical Tables and Tables Showing Current Trends 
in External Trade. 


In this subsection ‘are assembled, in summary form, the main tables of Canadian 
trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are given in 
greater detail by countries and commodities. Tables 1 to 9 inclusive are of a 
historical character, while Tables 10 and 11 give in summary form, and Tables 12 
and 13 in detail, our exports and imports for the four latest fiscal years. In Table 
14 imports are divided into dutiable and free, and exports into Canadian and foreign 
produce. Table 15 analyses our trade in the latest year by main groups of origin 
and degrees of manufacture. Table 16 classifies that trade according to purpose. 
Table 17 gives trade by provinces and customs ports, and Table 18 by tariffs. 
Tables 19 and 20 deal with our imports and exports by countries in the latest five 
years, while Table 21 shows the values and percentages of our imports and exports 
transported via the United States. 
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AGGREGATE EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA 1907-34 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


1. Aggregate External Trade of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1934. 


Imports OF MERCHANDISE ENTERED 
FOR HoME CoNSUMPTION. 


Exports oF MERCHANDISE.! 


Canadian 
Produce.1 


Foreign 
Produce. 


Total of 
Imports 
for Home 
Consumption 
and Exports 
Senet 


Fiscal 
Year 
Dutiable. 
$ 
IS6SHes 43, 655, 696 
1869..... 41,069,342 
S70 eee 45,127, 422 
URC y alee ss 60, 094, 362 
18{2 a5, 68, 276, 157 
IS7oea ee 71,198,176 
1874455. 76, 232, 530 
137 a) eae 78,138,511 
1878 oe. 60, 238, 297 
ISfiee coe 60,916,770 
1878..... 59,773,039 
187 Oneer 55, 426, 836 
1880..... 54, 182, 967 
1881 5p 71,620,725 
1882) eee 85, 757, 433 
TSSSeusee 91,588,339 
13842" - 80,010, 498 
1885.06 73, 269, 618 
1886..... 70, 658, 819 
TSS (aes 78, 120, 679 
LESS tee 69, 645, 824 
1889..... 74,475,139 
1890..... 77, 106, 286 
1891. 8.22 74,536,036 
1392 ee 69, 160, 737 
189370200 69, 873,571 
TSQ4cee 62,779, 182 
1895s 58,557, 655 
1896..... 67, 239, 759 
LEO Tasos 66, 220, 765 
1898..... 74, 625,088 
1899..... 89, 433,172 
1900..... 104,346,795 
190.4 105, 969, 756 
1902384 118, 657, 496 
19035 52% 136, 796, 065 
1904.22 148, 909,576 
1905..... 150, 928, 787 
19062462 173 , 046, 109 
19072 152,065, 529 
1908..... 218, 160, 047 
1909..... 175,014, 160 
1GlOn ee 227, 264,346 
19D Lees 282, 723, 812 
OFM. 335,304, 060 
1913. 441, 606, 885 
1914..... 410, 258,744 
1SISs2- 279,792,195 
15165 289,366, 527 
TORT se 461, 733, 609 
19TS tec 542,341,522 
191952: 526, 494, 658 
1920.402 693, 655,165 
1921. 847,561, 406 
1922.48... 495, 626,323 
19235-= 537, 258, 782 
1924..... 591, 299,094 
19253 516,014, 455 
1926 see 583,051,670 
1L92R A 659, 897,013 
192850 710,050, 228 
1929..... 821,075, 430 
1930 see 819, 230, 474 
193 1Lae<: 574, 090, 230 
LOS Zener 388,498,048 
193830 256,377, 100 
198455: 250,476, 412 


1Jncluding exports to the United States estimated ‘‘short’’ in the years 1868-1900. 


23, 434, 463 
22,085,599 
21,774, 653 
24, 120,026 
36, 679, 210 
53,310, 953 
46, 948,357 
39, 270, 057 


32,274,810 
33, 209, 624 
30, 622, 812 
23 , 275, 683 
15,717,575 


18, 867, 604 
25,387,751 
30, 273, 157 
25,962, 480 
26, 486, 157 


25, 333,318 
26, 986,531 
31,025, 804 
34, 623, 057 
34,576, 287 
36,997,918 
45,999,676 
45, 297, 259 
46, 291,729 
42,118, 236 


38, 121, 402 
40,397,062 
51, 682,074 
59, 989, 244 
68,304, 881 


71,961, 1638 
78, 080,308 
88, 298, 744 
94,999, 839 
101,035, 427 


110, 694, 171 
98, 160,306 
134, 380, 832 
113, 580, 036 
143 , 053, 853 


170,000,791 
187, 100, 615 
229, 600,349 
28,935, 2.54 
176,163,713 


218, 834, 607 
384, 717, 269 
421,191,056 
393, 217, 047 


$ 
67,090, 159 
63, 154,941 
66,902,074 
84, 214, 388 
104, 955, 367 
124,509, 129 
123, 180, 887 
117, 408, 568 


92,513, 107 
94, 126,394 
90,395, 851 
78, 702,51 
69,900, 542 
90, 488, 32¢ 
111, 145, 184 
121,861,496 
105,972,978 
99,755,775 


95,992, 137 
105, 107, 210 
100, 671, 628 
109,098, 196 
111, 682,573 


111,533, 954 
115, 160, 418 
115, 170, 830 
109,070,911 
100, 675, 891 


105,361, 161] 
106, 617,827 
126,307, 162 
149, 422,416 
172, 651, 676 


177,930,919 
196,737,804 
225,094, 809 
243,909,415 
251,964, 214 


283,740, 280 
250, 225, 835 
352,540, 87¢ 
288,594, 196 
370,318, 19 


452,724, 602 
522,404, 675 
671, 207, 234 
619,193, 998 
455, 955, 908 
508, 201, 134 
846, 450, 878 
963,532,578 
919,711, 705 


370,872, 958}1, 064,528, 123 
392,597,476]1, 240, 158, 882 


252,178,008 
265,320, 462 
302, 067,773 
280, 918, 082 


344, 277,062 


747, 804,332 
802,579, 244 
893 , 366, 867 
796, 932, 537 


927,328, 732 


370, 995, 49211, 030, 892, 505 
398, 906, 238]1, 108, 956, 466 
444, 603, 6611, 265,679,091 
429, 043, 108]1, 248, 273, 582 


332,522,465 


906, 612, 695 


190,005,856} 578,503,904 


150,006, 644 
183,322, 213 


406,383,744 
433, 798, 625 


$ 
48,504, 899 
52,400,772 
59, 043,590 
57, 630, 024 
65, 831, 083 
76, 538, 025 
76,741, 997 
69, 709, 823 


72,491, 437 
68, 030,546 
67,989, 800 
62, 431,025 
72,899, 697 


83, 944, 701 
94, 137, 657 
87,702, 431 
79, 833 , 098 
79, 131, 735 


77,756,704 
80,960, 909 
81,382,072 
80, 272, 456 
85, 257,586 


88, 671, 738 
99,032, 466 
105, 488, 798 
103, 851,764 
102,828, 441 


109, 707, 805 
123, 632, 540 
144, 548, 662 
137,360,792 
168,972,301 


177, 431,386 
196,019, 763 
214, 401, 674 
198,414, 439 
190, 854, 946 


235, 483 , 956 
180, 545,306 
246, 960, 968 
242,603,584 
279, 247,551 


274,316,553 
290, 223, 857 
355, 754, 600 
431,588,439 
409, 418, 836 


741, 610, 638 
1,151,375, 768 
1,540,027, 788 
1,216, 443,806 
1,239, 492,098 


1,189, 163,701 
740, 240, 680 
931,451, 443 

1,045,351, 056 

1,069, 067,353 


1,315,355, 791 
1, 252, 157,506 
1, 228,349,343 
1,363,709, 672 
1,120, 258,302 


799,742, 667 
576,344, 302 
473,799, 955 
579, 343, 145 


$ 
4,196, 821 
3, 855, 801 
6,527, 622 
9,853,244 
12,798, 182 
9,405,910 
10,614,096 
7,137,319 


7,234,961 
7,111, 108 
11, 164, 878 
8,355, 644 
13, 240, 006 


13,375, 117 
7, 628, 453 
9,751,773 
9,389, 106 
8,079, 646 


7,438,079 
8,549, 333 
8,803,394 
6,938, 455 
9,051,781 


8,798, 631 
13,121,791 
8, 941, 856 
11, 833, 805 
6, 485, 043 


6, 606, 738 
10, 825, 163 
14, 980, 883 
17,520, 088 
14, 265, 254 


17,077,757 
13,951, 101 
10, 828, 087 
12, 641, 239 
10,617,115 
11,173, 846 
11,541,927 
16,407,984 
17,318, 782 
19,516, 442 
15, 683, 657 
17,492, 294 
21,313,755 
23, 848, 785 
52,028, 673 


37, 689, 432 


13, 686,329 
13, 844,394 


17, 285,381 


6,311,324 


$ 
52,701,720 
56, 256, 573 
65,571, 212 
67, 483, 268 
78, 629, 265 
85, 943, 935 
87,356, 093 
76, 847, 142 


79,726,398 
75, 141, 654 
79, 154, 678 
70, 786, 669 
86, 139, 708 


97,319,818 
101,766, 110 
97,454, 204 
89, 222, 204 
87,211,381 


85,194, 783 
89,510, 242 
90, 185, 466 
87,210,911 
94,309,367 


97,470, 369 
112, 154,257 
114, 430, 654 
115, 685,569 
109,313, 484 


116,314,548 
134, 457, 702 
159,529, 545 
154, 880, 880 
183 , 237,555 


194,509, 143 
209, 970, 864 
225, 229,761 
211,055, 678 
201,472,061 


246, 657, 802 
192, 087, 233 
263,368, 952 
259, 922,366 
298, 763, 993 


290,000, 210 
307,716, 15) 
377, 068, 355 
455, 437,224 
461,442, 50¢ 


$ 
119,791,879 
119,411,514 
132, 473 , 286 
151,697,656 
183, 584, 632 
210, 453, 064 
210,536, 980 
194, 255, 710 


172, 239, 505 
169, 268, 048 
169,550,529 
149, 489, 188 
156, 040, 245 


187,808, 147 
212,911,294 
219,315,700 
195, 195, 182 
186, 967, 156 


181, 186, 920 
194, 617, 452 
190, 857,094 
196,309, 107 
205, 991, 940 


209, 004, 323 
227,314,670 
229,601, 484 
224, 756, 480 
209, 989,375 


221,675,704 
241,075,530 
285, 836, 707 
304,303, 296 
355, 889, 231 


372, 440,062 
406, 708, 668 
450,324,570 
454,965,093 
453, 436, 275 


530,398, 082 
442,313,068 
615, 909, 831 
548,516,562 
669, 082, 192 
742,724, 813 
830, 120, 826 
1,048, 275, 589 
1,074, 631, 222 
917,398,417 


779,300, 070}|1, 287,501, 204 
27, 885, 332]1, 179, 211, 100)|2, 025, 661,978 
46, 142,004|1, 586, 169, 792)12, 549, 702,370 
52,321, 479]1, 268, 765, 285]/2, 188, 476, 990 
47,166, 611}1, 286, 658, 7092, 351, 186, 832 


21, 264, 418}1, 210, 428, 11912, 450, 587,001 
753, 927, 009}1, 501, 731,341 
945, 295, 837/11, 747,875, 081 
13, 412, 241}1, 058, 763, 2971/1, 952, 130, 164 
12, 294, 290|1, 081,361, 643}/1, 878, 294, 180 


13,344, 346]1, 328, 700, 137|)2, 256, 028, 869 
15, 415, 636/1, 267,573, 142||2, 298, 465, 647 
22, 248, 6911, 250, 598, 034/}2,359, 554,500 
25, 186, 403]1, 388,896, 075||2, 654,575, 166 
24,679, 768|1, 144,938, 070})2, 393, 211, 652 
817,028, 048)1, 723, 640,743 
11,221,215) 587,565, 517||1, 166,069, 421 
6,913,842} 480,713,797 


887,097,541 


585, 654, 469/|1, 019, 453, 094 


2 Nine months. 


RATIO OF EXPORTS TO IMPORTS AND PER CAPITA TRADE 555 


2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Values per Capita of Exports, Imports and Total 
Trade, fiscal years 1868-1934. 


Excess of 
Imports 
Entered 
Fiscal Year. re eee 
tion over 
Total 
Exports. 
$ 
hs) ete GAA ROE, Ase tik DEC ee 14,388, 439 
TOOLSET ects eels we kaos eet 6, 898,368 
SIAN 3 At Se ima ete Fic Sst a ae 1,330, 862 
TOT eis Sate Stee Clee 2 PR eG 16, 731, 120 
NBC a aes On Rake bie ns he eee 26,326, 102 
1 yee ch bee eae ae Oy EAL RP or 38,565, 194 
LOLA Me oe Che WN METAL oie odie visti. s 35, 824,794 
PSG Ome Sie ce he ceri Memes otic ater as 40,561, 426 
USP Gier eee es ots cere res ccc be eeESS 12,786, 709 
ESTA hs eo ed ee inne 8 kai Sei ee 18, 984, 740 
INSEE EE he ok ete tiie. cae tee est 11, 241, 173 
TOTO ee Bh. eed s ene See SSE 7,915, 850 
SRO VER dR OEEE BAB os eee, - 
1 Rott bycih ch GREER Men AE ae EE re - 
ABR eM oI Oe win iiewcde eee bs 9,379,074 
i [SpoO AR 5,5, aipeceycinal ie, SUP 2 ae Se Be Ste 24,407,292 
ASE Re Cee 8, Ae OR va ats hehe 16, 750, 774 
ESSA See cc cs che ac eeeee 12,544,394 
PBS Oe eee oe oe ox he ee ere ovens Mea 10,797,354 
1 Rotod Bie gear IES oe RESO Ct Ae tees 15,596, 968 
oS es ae ne eel igh, A Os 10, 486, 162 
1 eho} ee Woe idee ee AP a As ere AL a 21, 187, 285 
1SOO MES Oe fo Ae, Ee once ake SS 17,373, 206 
sol) PEN 08 Dae RS, le Ae be ee 14,063,585 
Lge Pine htt are Poke ot ak as eee RRS 3,006, 156 
PSG eee ete we TM reer te, cd oR eect 740,176 
POOA pepe ce es aie ie Ce hice dalek hee - 
TEODORO ET AS. eae sc ehere = 
POIGMOE EE ccs he Rocio eter Bese eek - 
NCL ERIS SN SES We 9 ES tle i ae - 
ISOS Meese ce een ne eee ee - 
BUCH Ee De eh Ss ee iy ee - 
1900 BRE ere AU Oe Gee koa g aoe. S - 
LOU ESS SUE et NA. Aisa hayes ot - 
1OOZHR tert 3, sist See a. cas SS - 
TOQS Bethea ae ee le OMe 8 ocr etext - 
TE OY Bae eA ae fae Shar oo ee one 32,853, 737 
TOO wire ra ie rs Ghee ee lie calheitteres 50, 492, 153 
1O0G AE A keer eds oats 37,082,478 
AGO eR ie! BA A iw otc DRESS 58, 138, 602 
TOUR Fe Rae ee tei: cule ta Meat 89,171,927 
POO O rerrarigi rea atta SOs og 28, 671, 830 
GTO OR ee eee RAE A. eu cel eee 71, 554, 200 
AGEN GE ANN 9 Bis at ee ee ee 162,724,393 
LORD Re ee, oo ee he iste Sa deere 214, 688, 524 
NOMS ee ot Peto 2k CRE ss 294, 138, 879 
PODRAA ae eee Oe ee Eek 163,756, 774 
te ope ee Re A - 
TOTG eee en a ete, Lae i oo PO ~ 
TON Peete, et UPR se odes s - 
TORS Seer err Nt oer NI MS Cee - 
IOTO saree. So eh Mee MA as - 
TOZO SPI Res Sse ete Ree iS UR eae - 
NG 20 it eek a aie 8 Se eters olay Seema 29, 730, 763 
DOD MEME ae tents ek ete CNR, cake ese ~ 
LOO ene ee Seis Es Ee eae oe Bas - 
ge i ae ee fea a tee he G8 3, 8 a - 
AOD eee tin, C eae Sleek «ees cle aes - 
POO arcs Re coed tele cathe ws ahs ee - 
NOt PSR cae RR Ce ers Rie, Seals. ctoratots - 
PO mes Siri ail eee relat UM 6s ala deters - 
NOOO RAS ett A SEA vig cals De aeAG - 
NOLO Eg ORS ea) tA eS cbc cote Sede 8 103,335,512 
EES sn eee OS a ee eee ee 89, 584, 647 
Use ene chee e ete ee, Tints - 
1 GS See Ale ae 8 SN Oe eR ~ 
Ty Saale ae eae te nanan an ay vane 


1 Nine months. 


Excess of 
Total 
Exports 
over 
Imports 
Entered 
for Con- 
sumption. 


$ 


a 


I 


eed Fens’ A (GP Po aah Cos Ha | 


16, 239, 161 
6,831, 489 


Tih St VS fret eat 


6, 614, 658 

8, 637,593 

10, 453, 382 
27, 839, 876 
33, 222,383 
5, 458, 464 

10,585,879 
16,578, 224 
13 , 233,060 
134, 952 


(Pras! 


5,486, 601 
271,098, 936 
332, 760, 222 
622, 637, 214 
349, 053, 580 
222, 180,586 


6, 122,677 
142,716,593 
165,396, 430 
284,429, 106 
401,371,405 
236, 680, 637 
141, 641,568 
123, 216, 984 


9,061, 613 
74,330,053 


— }151, 855, 844 
2 Not including exports of foreign produce. 


Percent- 
age Rate 
of Total 


Imports 
Entered 
for Con- 


sumption. 


p.c. 
78-55 
89-07 
98-01 
80-13 
74-92 
69-03 
70-92 
64-45 
86-18 
79-83 
87-56 
89-94 

123-23 

107-05 
91-57 
79-97 
84-19 
87-42 
88-75 
85-16 
89-58 
79-93 
84-44 
87-39 
97-39 
99-36 

106-06 

108-58 

110-40 

126-11 

126-30 

103-65 

106-13 


109-32 
106-73 
100-06 
86-53 
79-96 
86-93 
76-77 
74-71 
90-06 
80-68 
64-06 
58-90 
56-18 
73-56 
101-20 
153-34 
139-31 
164-62 
137-95 
120-87 


97-60 
100-82 
117-78 
118-51 
135-69 
143 - 28 
122-92 
112-76 
109-72 

91-72 

90-12 
100-16 
118-28 
135-00 


Values per Capita. 


Exports 


Canadian 


Produce. 


14-38 
15-35 
17-09 
16-38 
18-23 
20-87 
20-06 
17-93 
18-36 
16-97 
16-67 
15-06 
17-29 
19-36 
21-47 
19-78 
17-80 
17-43 
16-94 
17-46 
17-36 
16-94 
17-79 
18-31 
20-26 
21-37 
20-84 
20-43 
21-57 
24-04 
27-80 
26-12 
31-75 
32-84 
35-43 
37-79 
34-06 
31-85 
38-16 
28-65 
38-05 
36-24 
40-37 
38-06 
39-40 
47-26 
56-10 
52-08 
92-29 

140-75. 

184-91 

143-48 

143-61 


135-32 
83-00 
103-39 
114-35 
115-04 
139-19 
129-96 
124-92 
136-00 
117-83 
77-09 
54-86 
44-36 
53-47 


Total 
Imports. 


63-24 
103-48 
115-69 
108-48 
123-34 


126-23 
122-31 
87-39 
55-06 
38-05 
40-04 


Total 
Trade.2 
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3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, fiscal years 1868-1934. 


Norre.—Up to 1919 ‘‘silver buljion in bars, blocks, ingots, drops, sheets and plates, unmanufactured”’ 
was included in ‘‘coin and bullion’’ but since that time it has been regarded as ‘‘merchandise’’. The figures 
from 1899 have been revised in accordance with the new arrangement. 


Total Im- 

Total Exports. ports and 

Fiscal Year. Exports of 

Imports. ce ms mere roe Coin aad 

anadian. oreign. ota Hallion: 

$ $ $ $ $ 

NSO8 Bc. Pete eas eae ttre 4,895,147 4,866,168 - 4,866,168 9,761,315 
VSCOM. A Reh... Lehn oe 4,247,229 4,218,208 - 4,218,208 8,465, 437 
1S OR. Le RE. pS 4,335,529 8,002,278 - 8,002,278 12,337,807 
TST. | Ree: eee Vee Ne 2,733,094 6,690,350 - 6, 690,350 9,423,444 
ST OME -c:5 1 SME Rete: toch eee 2,753,740 4,010,398 - 4,010,398 6,764,147 
LS7OMR: ccc ee os ee 3,005,465 3,845, 987 - 3,845, 987 6,851, 452 
1S TER... REE ae bch eet 4,223 , 282 1,995,835 - 1,995,835 6,219,117 
187 Osc eee ae te 5 hee 2,210,089 1,039, 837 - 1,039, 837 3,249,926 
DIS 7 OUR ee A es Leet ane 2522001 tL 1,240,037 - 1,240,037 3,460, 148 
UST hee. I PRs be ae 2,174,089 ~ 733 , 739 733,739 2,907,828 
US 7 S38... cee Mee ented aes 803, 726 - 168,989 168,989 972,715 
ISTO... eo RN FRR oe 1,639, 089 - 704,586 704,586 2,343,675 
VSS0).8 ceo eee: Sos Le ee 1,881,807 = Geko AWTS 3,653,562 
ASST. Lee ee eee! Oe ars - 971,005 971,005 2,094, 280 
TSSOMR See eee ae eee 1,503,743 - 371,093 371,093 1,874,836 
ISS3RE..\.:. tae seta te ocho ee 27RD 23 - 631, 600 631,600 1,907,123 
1S84 .... cet ee eet Lae ee. oe 2,207,666 ~ 2,184,292 2,184,292 4,391,958 
TSS OLR cc eick AO Ree 6 Le Ak 2,954,244 - 2,026,980 2,026,980 4,981,224 
ISR OLR Ach een Be cs tse. 3,610,557 ~ 56,531 56,531 3,667,088 
LSS Ts : sot GAR AE AA ee 532,218 - 5,569 5,569 537, 787 
TS88 ic nak See Oa ie Da Onde - 17,534 17,534 2,193,006 
Lots 10).e Samm) i Bk SR tee Be nS ee 575,251 ~ 1,978,256 1,978,256 2,553,507 
LS9OM.»...0 eee oc de 1,083,011 - 2,439, 782 2,439, 782 3,522,793 
TRO cc. cee AS CEE Se ch Pee 1,811,170 129, 328 817,599 946,927 2,758,097 
SOD... cde MOTO ee 1,818,530 306,447 1,502,671 1,809,118 3,627,648 
TSO BE: c:.5 ae Sees cds Ri eee oe 6,534,200 309, 459 3, 824, 239 4,133,698 10,667,898 
TSO4UN....: oat heer ces heer ete 4,023,072 310,006 1,529,374 1,839,380 5,862,452 
TS OSA: pron en 2 62: Gana apres 4,576.620 | 256,571 4,068,748 4,235,319 8,901,839 
TSO0 Meo ONES ook Ce oe 5, 226,319 207, 532 4,491,777 4,699,309 9,925,628 
SOT: as ee ee 4,676,194 327,298 3, 160,202 3,492,550 8,168,744 
T8080 0h eee cee wee 4,390,844 1,045, 723 3,577,415 4,623,138 9,013,982 
TSOG Ny ee ct eee eee 4,629,177 1,101,245 2,914,780 4,016,025 8,645, 202 
10008. oa REO 8,152,640 1,670,068 6,987,100 8,657,168 16, 809, 808 
TOO: oe ee ern. ch eee oe 3,307,069 - 1,978, 489 1,978,489 5, 285,558 
VQOD MS. eee eee es ch: eee 6,053,791 ~ 1,669,422 1,669, 422 Tnioonee 
O03. 2 eee ae. ot EE 8,695, 707 - 619, 963 619.963 9,315,670 
TOO409, 5. o25% SCA cs eee ce 7,554,917 - DRAGoe OO 2,465,557 10,020,474 
NGOSHS.: Bo. UR Free. ie eee 8 9,961,340 - 1,844,811 1,844,811 11,806,151 
TOOG EE... PEE PAW Rs LR oe 6,670,527 - 9,928,828 9,928,828 16,549,355 
LOO (OMOntHS ee oe ee 7,029,047 - 13,189,964 13,189,964 20,219,011 
QOS). oe a A ES 5,887, 737 - 16, 637,654 16,637,654 22. 520700 
110, ae ee eR eS 9,611,761 2 1,589, 791 1,589, 793 11,201,554 
1I9TORS., . cei. tee ed: EAA Od 5,514, 817 - 2,594,536 2,594,536 8,109,353 
LOD 3. cet eee RO eee 9, 226,715 - 7,196,155 7,196,155 16,422,870 
LOLI MEGS SOs ee Bs Fee en 25,077,515 - 7,601,099 | . 7,601,099 32,678,614 
LOLS. Sack oe te ee 4,309,811 - 16, 163, 702 16,163, 702 20,473,513 
nt) Rb 9 Gi ie, Se? kt ee We a A i 14,498 451 1,219 23,559,485 23,560, 704 38,059, 155 
VOLO Adio A io ie ae ce 131,483,396 667 29,365, 701 29,366,368 160,849,764 
TOULG EE oo508 Aee eis. Roe eee oe 33, 876, 227 315 103.572, 117 103 572,432 137,448,659 
AG) be, = eee | Oe ay es | 26,986,548 86,087 196,460, 961 196,547,048 223,533,596 
ee Sere ae Pek 2 naa ee rae) aoe 11,290,341 290,281 3,201, 122 3,491,403 14, 781,744 
OIG USE, . tok ANSE i ASL Es - = = = i 
O20, cick ee ee ote ade 50,463, 494 230,117 49 815,279 50,045,396 100, 508,890 
TOD TS ae NE, . ch ee ee ce TEACHES 24,368, 846 9,815,827 34, 184,673 41,403 ,448 
LOD ON. ...c pen bie «clades 4,788, 246 18,085,904 5,251,430 DE SBT SL: 28,125,577 
1923 RE. a5) eines «tots 201ddon Zor 1,766,060 25,782,806 27,548, 866 54,004,097 
AO DAM a5 on eee ass a aes 3,496,705 12,521,619 12,924,211 25,445,830 28,942,535 
TOD Bites cia teen eacen eke See 4,142,292 2,948, 353 1,971,620 4,919,973 9,062,265 
TODOHS... 2. eee =). Fa RS 51,437,859 45,880,408 25,242,303 (L122 ST 122,560,570 
LOD TRS. FN eee 2 > a ee 46,086,458 e2- Our 391 43 ,040, 819 45,052,210 91,138,668 
OD ST th ge a ale... A Gpen Re 31,308, 807 30,855,656 31,031,311 61,886,967 93,195,774 
102g et 2 RRS. = EUR ie Fe 29,560,310 36, 932,465 58, 299,998 95, 232,463 124,792,773 
LOSOWR: A <2 2 ee cease 2,716,218 410, 435 4,494,783 4,905,218 7,621,436 
193 ee ek Bee eee 39,126,924 80 44,996,512 44,996,592 84,123,516 
LOB2MES, 2 a eee eee. ee 1,815,016 44,994,578 22,860,214 67,854, 792 69,669, 808 
TOR SRR eite ee  , Ce 1,011,685 50, 722, 602 6, 842,342 57,564,944 58,576, 629 
193424... 2: S Bes. Re 849,290 | 64,952,531 2,749,629 67,702,160 68,551,450 


1 No record of 1919 imports and exports. 
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4.—Duties Collected\on Exports, 1868-92, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 


1868-1934, with Percentages of Expense of Coll 


Collected, fiscal years 1868-1934. 


Norse.—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this table are the gross 
figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly manu- 
For net customs revenue see statistics of revenue from customs 


factured state, is considerably smaller. 
duties, in the historical revenue table in Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


Percentage 
Fiscal Collected Collected Coleen Fiscal Geliceted Collouted 
Year. on on to Gross Year. on on 
Exports. Imports. Customs Exports. Imports. 
Revenue. 
§ ey Heh Be $ : 
TSO8, seers ss 17,986 8,801, 446 DV GORIPISST ge tetas... 8,141 18,492,645 
TSOO Cees. s 14, 403 8, 284, 507 POO ASS 25). cee. « 8,810 21,700,028 
BOVOe Te ort 2 37,912 9,425,028 DAL MSS3a lee... 9,756 23,162,553 
US Tee ae ei 36,066 11,807,590 Ase Olt A884 Teen... 8,515 20,156,448 
NSF2REE: SAYS 24,809 13,020, 684 4-04 || 1885......... 12,305 19,121,254 
LISTS. : 20, 152 12,997,578 4-35 || 1886 ........ 20,726 19, 427,398 
tS Ae Ae cs). 14,565 14,407,318 4-55 || 1887......... 31,397 22,438,309 
Oy G)s ae Ae 7,243 15,354, 139 4-44 || 1888......... 21,772 22,187,869 
HS Ogres “wees 4,500 12,828,614 De Ole ML SSO: ce atele 42,207 23, 742,317 
LSC ape > 4,103 12,544,348 Say ho RSS] mec aieeeegee 93,674 23,921, 234 
137 Sire ccsteps css 4,161 12,791,532 Hagtaye fillet ope eee 64, 803 23,416, 266 
1 ae eae 4,272 12,935, 269 5-56 |} 1892......... 108 20,550,474 
ISSO sey aire 8, 896 14,129,953 5-04 
Percentage Percentage 
Fiscal Collonted Collection Fiscal Collocted \ciCollection Fiscal Colloted 
Year. on to Gross || Year. on to Gross || Year. on 
Imports. Customs Imports. Customs Imports. 
Revenue. Revenue. 
$ p.c. $ p.c $ 
1893..... 21,161, 711 4-26 || 19072...) 40,290, 172 3-04 |] 1921. 179, 667, 683 1 
1894,.... 19,379,822. 4-75 || 1908... 58,331,074 3-30 || 1922. 121,487, 3941 
1895..... 17,887,269 5:13 || 1909...}| 48,059,792 4-15 |} 1928. 133, 803,370! 
1896..... 20, 219,037 4-43 || 1910...| 61,024, 239 3-31 || 1924. 135, 122,345 
1897832... 19,891,997 4-73 || 1911...] 73,312,368 2-98 || 1925. 120,222,454 
1898 ss, 22,157,788 4-37 || 1912...| 87,576,037 2-78 || 1926. 143, 933, 111 
1809.0 er. 25,734,229 4-02 || 1913...]115, 063, 688 2-74 || 1927. 158, 966,367 
1900..... 28,889, 110 3:71 || 1914...}|107, 180,578 3°59 |} 1928. 171,872,768 
; POOL 29, 106, 980 3-86 || 1915...]| 79,205,910! 4-77 || 1929. 200,479,505 
L9G ex: 32,425,532 3°62 || 1916...}103,940, 1011 3°55 || 1930. 199,011,628 
1903..... 37,110,355 3:31 |} 1917... }147, 631,455! 2-54 || 1931. 149,250, 992 
1904..... 40,954,349 3-31 || 1918... )161,595, 6291 2-51 |) 1982. 113,997,851 
1905 2 42,024,340 3-49 || 1919... |158,046, 3341 3-13-| 1933 77,271, 965 
TO0G 0c 46,671,101 3-31 || 1920... ]187,524, 182) 2-49 | 1934 73,154,472 


ection to Gross Customs Revenue 


Percentage 
of Expense 
of Collection 
to Gross 
Customs 

Revenue. 


p.c. a 
87 
33 
26 
96 
14 
-10 
64 
81 
-62 


won wn wo Fr Fe ww wo ww 


Percentage 
of Expense 
of Collection 
to Gross 
Customs 

Revenue. 


Re ubaT 

3-36 
3-22 
2-58 
2-49 
3-09 
2-83 
2-66 
3-09 
3-02 
3-30 
4-45 
4-87 
3-86 
oT 


1Includes war tax. 


2 Nine months. 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to Other Countries, 
of Merchandise the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1934. 


Per cent Cdn. 
Exports to Exports to 
Fiscal Year. United U.K. to Total 
Kingdom. |Cdn. Exports. 
(mdse.) 
$ p.c 

ISOS cisereraicte ot: 17,905, 808 36-9 
TS69 sce ack ook, 20, 486,389 39-1 
RYDBERG Bae ake & aoe 22,512,991 38-1 
1 Ee mn can Er 21,733,556 37-7 
IST a es. 25, 223, 785 38-3 
1 oil Yee cet SERS es Par 31,402,234 41-0 
LSTA Book ate doe 35,769,190 46-6 
1875: ch eee ee 34,199, 134 49-1 
USTs sree steers 34,379,005 47-4 
STi Re, Ces 35,491, 671 52-2 
ASTSs% sone cee 35,861,110 52-7 
BoA etna ae eB 29,393,424 47-1 
ASSO. Accent ote 35, 208,031 48-3 
ASST cee cee erin: 42,637,219 50-8 
1SS2002 ee 39, 816, 813 42-3 
US SS eat Rite cee 39, 538,067 45-1 
NSB 4 crea She ot 37,410,870 46-9 
1SSD eee ene oa 36,479,051 46-1 
TSSOs ose spe 36,694,263 47-2 
SS (ates ee oe, 38, 714,331 47-8 
SSS rece eb 33, 648 , 284 41-3 
SSO see eee 33,504,281 41-7 
USSOsG. soete eee 41,499,149 48-7 
dU) Ree ae 43,243, 784 48-8 
SO Dene ere are 54,949,055 55-5 
WS9S.s1c 5 crestor eee 58,409, 606 55-4 
1894. tina eis ee 60,878,056 58-6 
ASOD: 2 cance eee 57,903, 564 56-3 
T8062 ee eee 62,717,941 57-2 
VSO Cnc iecdeae hee 69, 533, 852 56-2 
TSO8 sie eee eer 93,065,019 64-4 
SOO. a eee, 85,113,681 62-0 
O00 Sehr 96,562,875 57-1 
LOOT aoe eee 92,857,525 52-3 
AOO2i eee c 109,347,345 55-8 
LOGOS Meee take 125,199,980 58-4 
1004 ees 110,120,892 55-5 
OOS R tas. bos 97,114, 867 50-9 
TOOGI IRE Vee oo 127,456, 465 54-1 
TOO TURY Bards oc.c sc 98,691,186 54-7 
DIOS se eres Yo 126,194,124 51-1 
L909 Mee ane. 126,384,724 52-1 
ONO neces cere 139, 482,945 50-0 
BOTA tan eee 132,156,924 48-2 
AGAR Ae ae a eae 147,240,413 50-7 
A ROU ae CW RE at ot 170, 161,903 47-8 
be Rae aie ir Soe Shr 215,253, 969 49-9 
qk bs era ae Sa sf 186, 668, 554 45-6 
LOIG Sere eetene 451, 852,399 60-9 
YU A Sen ee PAE et 742,147,537 64-5 
aspera Rares, crete 845, 480,069 54-9 
I Rae ee 0 540, 750,977 44-5 
O20 be ee tee 489, 152,637 39-5 
SRR ae Fit 312,844,871 26-3 
Coy eer a 299, 361,675 40-4 
Boa ee te 379,067,445 40-7 
Cy Cen 360,057,782 34-4 
OEE: ee aie 395, 843, 433 37-0 
MG eo 508, 237, 560 38-6 
ype ee ean 446,872,851 35-7 
OS ea ae 410,691,392 33-4 
a Se at 429,730,485 31-5 
FOB. on aoa ee 281,745,965 25-2 
LOST SSS err eee 219,246,499 27-4 
LOS 2a a eee 174,048,725 30-2 
LOSS ree ee eee 184,361,019 38-9 
1934... ees Oe 227,601,411 39-3 


Exports to 
United 
States. 


$ 
25,349,568 
26,717,656 
30,361,328 


29,164,358 
32,871,496 
36,714,144 
33,195,805 
27,902,748 
30,080, 738 
24,326,332 
24,381,009 
25,491,356 
29,566,211 


34,038,431 
45,782,584 
39; 513,225 
34,332,641 
35,566,810 
34,284, 490 
35,269, 922 
40,407,483 
39,519,940 
36,213,279 


37,743,430 
34,666,070 
37,296,110 
32,562,509 
35, 603, 863 
37,789,481 
43, 664, 187 
38,989,525 
38,326,485 
57,996,488 


67,983,673 
66,567,784 
67, 766,367 
66, 856, 885 
70,426,765 
83,546,306 
62, 180, 439 
90,814,871 
85,334,806 
» 104,199,675 


104,115,823 
102,041,222 
139, 725,953 
163,372,825 
173,320,216 
201, 106,488 
280,616,330 
417,233, 287 
454,873,170 
464,028, 183 


542,322,967 
292,588,643 
369,080,218 
430, 707,544 
417,417, 144 
474,987,367 
466,422,789 
478, 145,383 
499,612,145 
515,049,763 


349, 660,563 
235,186,674 
143, 160, 400 
194,443, 139 


Per cent Cdn. 
Exports to 
U.S. to Total 
Cdn. Exports. 
(mdse.) 


Exports to 
Other 
Countries. 


$ 
5,249, 433 
5,196,727 
6,169,271 


6,732,110 
7,735, 802 
8,421,647 
7.777, 002 
7,607,941 
8,031,694 
8,212,543 
7,747,681 
7,546, 245 
8,125,455 


7,269,051 
8, 538, 260 
8,651,139 
8,089,587 
7,085,874 
6,777,951 
6,976, 656 
7,326,305 
7,248, 235 
7,545, 158 


7,684,524 
9,417,341 
9,783,082 
10,411,199 
9,321,014 
9,200,383 
10,434,501 
12,494,118 
12,920,626 
14,412,938 


16,590, 188 
20,104,634 
21, 485.327 
21,436, 662 
23,313,314 
24,481,185 
19,673,681 
29,951,973 
30,884,054 
35,564,931 


38, 043 , 806 
40,942,222 
45,866,744 
52,961,645 
49,430, 066 
88,651,751 
128,611,901 
277,314, 432 
220,819,659 
286,311,278 


333, 995, 863 
148,290,362 
183, 303, 780 
254,585,730 
255,806, 766 
332, 130,864 
338, 861,866 
339,512,568 
434,367,042 
323, 462,574 


230,835,605 
167, 113,903 
146,278,536 
157, 298,595 


Total 
Exports of 
Canadian 
Produce. 


$ 
48, 504, 809 
52,400, 772 
59,043,590 


57, 630,024 
65, 831,083 
76,538,025 
76,741,997 
69, 709, 823 
72,491,437 
68,030,546 
67,989, 800 
62,431,025 
72,899, 697 


83,944, 701 
94, 137,657 
87,702,431 
79, 833,098 
79,131,735 
77,756, 704 
80,960, 909 
81,382,072 
80,272,456 
85,257, 586 


88, 671,738 
99,032,466 
105, 488, 798 
103,851,764 
102,828,441 
109, 707, 805 
123,632,540 
144,548, 662 
137,360,792 
168,972,301 


177, 431,386 
196,019, 763 
214,401,674 
198,414,439 
190,854,946 
235,483 ,956 
180,545,306 
246,960,968 
242,603,584 
279,247,551 


274,316,553 
290, 223, 857 
355,754, 600 
431,588,439 
409, 418, 836 
741,610, 638 
1,151,375, 768 
1,540,027, 788 
1,216,443, 806 
1, 239,492,098 


1,189,163, 701 
740,240, 680 
931,451,443 

1,045,351, 056 

1,069, 067,353 

1,315,355, 791 

1,252, 157,506 

1, 228,349,343 

1,363, 709, 672 

1, 120,258,302 


799, 742,667 
576,344,302 
473,799,955 
579,343,145 


1 Nine months. 
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6.—_Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from Other 
Countries, of Merchandise Entered for Home Consumption, fiscal years 1868-1934. 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Imports from | Imports from | Imports from | Imports from | Imports from 


U.K. to Total 
Imports. 
(mdse.) 


United 
States. 


U.S. to Total 
Imports. 
(mdse.) 


Other 
Countries. 


Total 
Imports for 
Home 
Consumption. 


Fiscal Year. United 
Kingdom. 
$ 
ASS. Se ee see 37,617,325 
JS69; .. .'ckhe. Bee 35,496, 764 
ERTOL. Si. Sate eae 37,537,095 
TRV oath Seok 48 498, 202 
Sik. cree eee. 62, 209, 254 
LOTUS cs ts mee 67,996,945 
Sais sees cea 61,424, 407 
WSO bee ee 60,009 , 084 
ESTO o-0e oe mee 40,479, 253 
PSUs 5 Remite sees 39,331,621 
OLB i oe en eee ee 37,252,769 
ASTOR 2S oh ea S 30, 967,778 
BSSOE Soa Lose 33,764,439 © 
sbi ler es Sedan 42,885,142 
i Vato biel aman Ming 50,356, 268 
i bated gedaan ERAS e 51,679, 762 
SY: ie Ss aera emir S 41,925,121 
ARS Dice cokh ae 40,031,448 
POO ater seeeamtess 39 , 033,006 
TSS farses ecreet 44,741,350 
PSG ree ort com ae 39,167,644 
TSSO ae ee Oo 42,251, 189 
TSOD Se ea rer ee ee 43,277,009 
NS) PAR ere asa 42,018,943 
1892. ctrqe Geren 41,063,711 
TOS eam on aiens 42,529,340 
18947 te SE 37,035,963 
T895G205 Soe. os 31,059,332 
SSCs 32,824,505 
ISO Gat Saale) 29,401, 188 
ESOS soraeietciaceterset 32,043,461 
SOOM apatite st.) * _ 86,966,552 
TOOORE etetissl ese 44,280,041 
LOT eee Ans 42,820,334 
1902 eRe ee ace 49,022,726 
TIO eee 58, 793,038 
LOD See Secs’ 61, 724,893 
L905 ae es. Bans? 60,342, 704 
EOOGS. 5 be Seo Sate 69, 183,915 
TOOZ1: eee. chess 64,415,756 
19085625 Sess oe 94,417,320 
1GG9 Mewee ota 70,682,600 
7910 eee ie 95,337,058 
£0) [ae ep ees 109, 934, 753 
MOUS ee epee: 116,906,360 
ANY I Ss ae ee ea 138,742,644 
WG Cores artes: clea 2 132,070, 406 
OUD fete tte 90,157,204 
AOTC eaters skies 77,404,361 
OW (itp isetosccetets 107,096, 735 
TOTS ae cee sees 81,324 , 283 
TONG) cone -sipses chit 73,035,118 
LO QO ea tenia, sets: 126,362,631 
POD te aera te, 213,973,562 
NO eae fees, tee 117,135 5343 
ODS ees ee Nt 141,330, 143 
NODA. tie ee. che 153 , 586, 690 
1 EN hae a 151,083,946 
HOZG te SS roe Nee 163, 731,210 
EVA idee acest Ee 163,939,065 
O28 eae NA be: 186, 435,824 
BODO Mar t5e".". 1, 194,041,381 
ORO) srr Bee ose 189,179,738 
DOSE catcher okies 149, 497,392 
TAB PAR 2 a i a 106,371,779 
ah oe ieee 86,466,055 
CY eae Sa 105, 100, 764 


ee es 


$ 
22,660, 132 
21,497,380 
21,697, 237 


27,185,586 
33,741,995 
45,189,110 
51,706, 906 
48,930,358 
44,099,880 
49,376,008 
48,002,875 
42,170,306 
28,193, 783 


36,338,701 
47,052,935 
55, 147,243 
49,785,888 
45,576,510 
42,818,651 
44,795,908 
46,440, 296 
50,029,419 
51,365,661 


52,033,477 
51,742,132 
52,339, 796 
50,746,091 
50,179,004 
53,529,390 
57,023,342 
74,824,923 
88,506, 881 
102,224,917 


107,377,906 


115,001,533 
129,071,197 
143,329,697 
152,778,576 
169,256, 452 
149,085,577 
205,309, 803 
170,482,360 
218, 004, 556 


275,824,265 
331,384,657 
436,887,315 
396,302, 138 
297,142,059 
370,880,549 
665,312,759 
792,894,957 
750, 203 , 024 
801,097,318 


856, 176, 820 
515,958, 196 
540, $89, 738 
601, 256,447 
509, 780,009 
608 , 618,542 
687,022,521 
718,896,270 
868,012,229 
847,442,037 


584, 407,018 
351,686,775 
232,548,055 
238, 187,681 


HR 


8,530, 600 
9,004,118 
11,323,074 
10,049,574 
8,469, 126 
7,933,974 
5,418, 765 
5,140, 207 
5,564,435 
7,942,320 


11,264,486 
13, 735,981 
15,034,491 
14,261,969 
14,147,817 
14,140,480 
15,569, 952 
15,063, 688 
16,817,588 
17,039, 903 
17,481,534 
22,354,570 
20,301,694 


21,288,857 


19,437,555 
19,007, 266 
20,193,297 
19,438,778 
23, 948,983 
26,146,718 


27,732,679 
32,713,545 
37, 230,574 
38,854,825 
38, 842,934 
45,299,913 
36,724,502 
52,813,756 
47,479,236 
56,976, 585 


66,965, 585 
74,113,658 
95,577,275 
90,821,454 
68,656,645 
59,916,224 
74,041,384 
89,313, 338 
96,473,563 
137,068, 174 


170,008, 500 
114,710,793 
120, 259,363 
138,523,730 
136, 068, 582 
154,978, 980 
179,930,919 
203 , 624,372 
203,625,481 
211,651,807 
172,708,285 
120, 445, 350 
87,369, 634 
90,510, 180 


$ 
67,090, 159 
63,154,941 
66,902,074 


84,214,388 
104,955,367 
124,509,129 
123 , 180, 887 
117, 408, 568 

92,513,107 

94,126,394 

90,395,851 

78,702,519 

69,900, 542 


90,488,329 
111, 145, 184 
121,861,496 
105,972,978 

99,755,775 

95,992,137 
105, 107,210 
100, 671,628 
109,098, 196 
111,682,573 


111,533,954 
115,160, 413 
115,170,830 
109,070,911 
100,675,891 
105,361,161 
106, 617,827 
126,307, 162 
149,422,416 
172,651,676 


177,930,919 
196, 737,804 
225,094,809 
243,909,415 
251,964,214 
283,740,280 
250,225,835 
352,540,879 
288,594,196 
370,318,199 


452,724,603 
522,404,675 
671, 207, 234 
619,193,998 
455,955,908 
508, 201, 134 
846,450,878 
963,532,578 
919,711, 705 
1,064,528, 123 


1,240, 158,882 
747, 804,332 
802,579,244 
893 , 366, 867 
796,932,537 
927,328, 732 

1,030, 892,505 

1,108,956, 466 

1, 265,679,091 

1,248, 273,582 
906 , 612, 695 
578,503, 904 
406, 383,744 
433,798,625 


1 Nine months. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from the United Kingdom and the United 
States, respectively, to Totals of Dutiable and Free in the fiscal years 1911-34. 


Norre.—For the years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 499. 


United Kingdom. 


United States. 


Detaiic. 


: Dutiable : 
: Dutiable Free Dutiable Free 
Fiscal Year ended Mar. 31. to Total | to Total ae ee to Total | to Total ei ay ¢ 
Dutiable.| Free. Hoports: Dutiable.| Free. Imports: 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c, 

LOTT RON Oe. sch Rok Meee a Renee eee aah 29-82 15-05 24-34 54-14 72-05 60-84 
1} OA Py Po SE oe cs et 26-69 14-72 22-42 58-72 71-74 73°37 
UE te ee a cM Ye ry Aer ae, ee 24-47 13-43 20-71 62-57 69-78 65-03 
TOLER Ml 2 BEE EIR caret eee oe 24-95 14-26 21-35 60-81 70-16 63-96 
JOURS FES. 4 a een bar ee mae oie. 24-31 12-61 19-79 60-27 72-85 65-13 
TOUGME Eo tL enctee ee Mbt seuss 17-97 11-63 15-24 68-93 78-29 72-95 
HOU CRBS... Sh25 oct ee oboe een eae teres ae 16-35 8-24 12-67 71-91 86-59 78-57 
TOISRER Str... FRR E ee eerh eerT eyes ots 10-70 5-54 8-45 79-61 86-29 82-27 
POU Oe ae. Fee re Birr el antes tee sous 9-50 5-90 7°97 79-10 84-74 81-50 
LOQOAMK. 208 oe. A ERE OE Beane se Bee oan, 13-44 8-93 11-87 72-04 81-26 75-25 
LOD HAe Re eR eee nee ieves ot. : 20-07 11-17 17-25 64-19 79-51 69-04 
1922 (6A. OR... cc Re OA eee es ores 19-20 8-72 15-66 62-97 80-88 69-02 
L028 gs Pelee i See Cb Sie Seach eee ee 21-61 9-49 17-61 61-85 78-66 67-41 
1OD4 ee gt Ae nat ches oo tee Bonin oe oe 21-32 9-12 17-19 60-20 81-21 67-30 
LQG Rae wee LP eee te Oe Ore ee eee ret oe 24-16 9-40 18-96 55-63 79-36 64-00 
LO 26 Hrs sakes 8 es he ee me rae ee 22-83 8-89 17-65 57-97 78-94 65-76 
192 Cho Se ICR ELS COU Eee ec eink 20-44 7-81 15-90 59-52 79-53 66-73 
TODS aoe te ao), fee ie Re Ee enter ee, 21-13 8-98 16-76 58-59 76-06 64-87 
1929 ae Shae Jee eee Ree coe 18-82 8-91 15-34 63-82 77-40 68-56 
TOS OR aR ARS hE oS Ree te Et Ree aee.. cree ae 18-14 9-45 15-16 63-88 75-55 67-89 
LOS Taree f a3. ae > 2 Pa al ents Ree oe Bee aegis 18-91 12-31 16-49 62-65 67-59 64-46 
1032 aaa sade ee Ser ee eee eae 20-51 14-04 18-39 59-11 64-23 60-78 
LOSS Prcae wer ee ROM ee, see: oe Eee anaee 21-71 20-52 21-28 56-07 59-16 57-20 
TOS4yOs Ass ... be SOPRA ROL Re 22-77 26-22 24-22 55-85 53-56 54:88 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable and Total Imports from 
the United Kingdom, the United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1868-1934. 


UBS U.S. ° [All Countries 
: Duti- Duti-|, Duti- 
Vee able teed 2 pel able aoc 
F m- m- m 
ports ports ports ports ports ports 
D.C epsGe ale Dee D.Ces|) D.Caalmpies 
IS6S Aaa eee - - - - 20-2) 13-1 
TSG9ee. cee 16-9} 13-5] 20-1 1-3\ 20-2) lace 
1S 70 See 16-8} 13-4} 19-5 7-8} 20-9] 14-1 
LS Ra eee 16-4} 138-5] 16-32 8-4) 19-6); 14-0 
1872 16-4) 12-7] 18-0 ToL 19-4 
LSS ie Abe 15-6} 10-9) 17-7 6-5} 18-3) 10-4 
184 ste x 16-5] 12-8] 17-4 7-1} 18-9} 11-7 
ISD see chatt 18-1] 14-8} 17-3 7-9} 19-6) 138-1 
TSG eaetecs bets 18-8} 15-0} 19-2 9-3} 21-3] 138-9 
VS ile’ wtehes 19-4) 16-2] 18-7 7-9} 20-6) 18-3 
TSS Upc wi 20:1) 17-3) 20-4 9-4; 21-4) 14-2 
TS19 pict cree 20-5} 18-0} 23-2) 13-1] 23-3] 16-4 
TSS0 eee, ee 24-0} 20-0} 23-1) 16-0) 26-1] 20-2 
TSS ek ae 24-5) 20-5} 22-0; 15-5] 25-8} 20-4 
TSS 2"5 ee oe 24-1) 19-9] 21-5] 15-0] 25-3] 19-5 
TSS3ieee 6 ar 24-3] 19-2) 21-1) 14-8] 25-3) 19-0 
USSaee ei een, 24-4] 19-1) 20-7) 14-9) 25-2] 19-0 
LSSSaere aa 24-8} 19-0} 21-2} 14-5) 26-1] 19-2 
TSS 6a Re 25-7{ 20-0] 22-8} 15-8] 27-5] 20-2 
USSeee eee 26-1} 20-8} 23-8} 16-2} 28-7] 21-3 
SSS ae eae 29-1] 22-9) 26-2} 15-3) 31-8] 22-0 
LS8orere es 29-3) 22-4) 25-4] 14-7] 31-9] 21-8 
TS 90} Rees bee 28-8} 22-1) 26-6) 15-8) 381-0] 21-4 
TSO 1a es 29-0} 21-7) 26-0} 14-9] 31-4] 21-0 
L892 ees 29-4) 22-1] 26-5} 16-1) 29-7] 17-8 
MSS Be den chenceres 29-8] 22-3) 26-7} 14-6) 30-3] 18-4 
[SOG eae ors 30-0} 22-3] 27-0} 13-7] 30-9} 17-8 
ISOS. Fhe. eee 30-1) 22-6] 26-7) 138-7| 30-5) 17-8 
806 2ee..e 56 30-2] 22-4] 26-7) 14-5] 30-0} 19-2 
USS aes ee 30:7| 21-1} 26-7) 14-3] 380-0] 18-7 
ESOS sete 29-5} 20-8} 26-1) 18-3} 29-7) 17-5 
ISO OR rate 26-6] 19-8} 26-3} 13-2} 28-8] 17-2 
[900 Tce 25-6] 18-2) 25-0} 18-2) 27-7] 16-7 
LOOM oe see 24-71 18-3) 24-8) 12-41 27-5] 16-4 


Uke Ges: All Countries 
Fiscal D Spi Total a Total ee Total 
Year Toe Im- ci Im- cea Im- 
ports ports ports ports ports ports 

Cc p.Cea|| apse 4 || seen) pe ale ee 
1902. 24-0) 17- 202) 13-2) 927-3 ie Geo 
1903): Aeon 23-3! 16-7} 24-9) 18-3] 27-1] 16-5 
1904.48 .ce8 24-1) (17-6) 82522) 18-6) 7 27-oe aloes 
1905. tensee 24-8) 18-5] 26-1] 13-5] 27-8] 16-7 
1906.......] 24-6] 18-7) 24-8) 13-1] 27-0) 16-4 
1907(9ms.)| 24-3} 18-4] 24-2} 12-8] 26-5) 16-1 
1908 esac - 24-2) 18-3} 24-6] 18-2} 26-7] 16-5 
1909F ee 25-8{ 19-0] 24-9) 13-2) 27:5]> "1657 
1910: teeter 25-1); 18-9} 24-8] 138-5) 26-8] 16-5 
1911. 24-6) 18-9} 24-7] 18-7] 25-9) 16-2 
MON ae ae 25-0} 19-1) 25-0] 14-8] 26-1) 16-8 
LOTS eee as 25-1) 19-6)" 24-9)" 15-8 226-0 ie hosk 
1914 ee 25-22| 19-51 24-81) 15-6) 926-1 | aids 
OLY ee ae 27-1; 20-5] 25-1} 14-2] 27-4] 16-8 
LONG eae oe: 28-4] 19-1) 25-0} 18-5) 27-2) 15-5 
Oe eat as 24-9} 17-6] 22-7) 11-4] 23-8) 138-0 
TOUS ees 24 +3) “i =3| 2085] Vie seo emer 
TOTO ar 22°3| 15°38] 20-9) 11-6) -21-5)6 1223 
1920. 22-1] 1642).°22- 51214-02522). beds sy 
1921.. 20-9} 16-6} 20-3] 12-9] 20-6} 14-1 
1922.. 24-8} 20-1] 238-0] 138-9} 24-5} 16-2 
GDS? siiers 24-5) 20-1] 22-5] 13-8] 24-9) 16-7 
1O24> Shes. 22-3] 18-3] 22-3) 18-2) 22-9) 15-1 
G25 ee 221] W822) 923-1 13°C) 2238-3. Loe 
1926. 21-6) 18-4] 238-9} 13-2) 24-7) 15-5 
LOOT? eee 23:°9| 19-7] 23-1] 13-2] 24-1) 15-4 
NG QS Ay. pees 25-6] 20-6). 23:3] 13-5] 24-217 2595 
1929.5 te 25-9) 20-6] 23-4] 14-1] 24-4] 15-8 
LOZO: vane. 25-5| 20-0) 238-3) 14-4] 24-3) 15-9 
OST lanes 26-9] 19-5] 24-8] 15-2} 26-0) 16-4 
1932044 29-2} 21-9) 27-4] 17-9} 29-3) 19-7 
1983). d sce 25-8} 16-6} 28-1) 17-4} 30-1] 19-0 
19342 26-2} 14-2] 28-6] 16-8] 29-2) 16-9 


IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURE 561 


9._Imports for Home Consumption of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian 
Manufactures, fiscal years 1911-34. 


Nortre.—For the years 1902 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463. 


Vegetable Raw ; Cotton, 
Fiscal | Sugar, | Oil for pes Rubber | Tobacco, rine Raw ean oe Silk, 
Year. | Raw. Soap seo Oil (ineluding| Raw. Sin (including are d Raw, etc. 
Industry. *| Balata). mS. | Linters). bs Seka 
ton. gal. cwt. cwt. lb. $ cwt. ewt. ile 
191d he heel, ose |: =9297,,.398 - 28, 03517, 204,271] 8,105,330} 812,622 81,017] 121,748 
1912....] 281,402] 407,825 80,916 44,313}17, 208,513} 8,903,727} 727,939 82,661} 112,581 
1913....] 310,101 393 , 239 243 , 872 56, 755}22, 153 , 588/13, 486, 459 774,578 64,990 75,776 
1914....] 347,168} 393,862) 265,789 44,504/17,598,449) 8,831,010} 769,930 55,572) 101,669 
1915....} 385,820] 411,797} 298,849 65, 045}18, 595, 957/12, 842,558! 730,325 55,370 94,458 
1916....| 298,483) 615,923} 430,013 99, 132/20, 834, 672|12,441,731] 969,679 50,914 80,745 
1917....} 365,772) 1,267,174] 315,621; 107,580/17, 702,637|12,878,970| 877,634 15,846] 188,765 
1918....| 382,807] 2,081,672] 408,850) 130,956)17,824,947| 8,796,966] 880,374 45,177| 158,648 
1919....} 359,470} 2,390,107} 459,685)  192,272)25,103,080] 5,427,544] 1,117, 235 72,887| 213,441 
1920....| 540,787} 861,462] 578,986]  244,335)24,345,295/22,654,661| 964,715 46,553] — 298,985 
1921....| 347,504] 1,103,672} 417,301}  228,062/20,007,411]10,652,787| 986,315 47,090] 272,508 
1922....} 432,212) 1,342,390) 488,683)  189,525}20,870,509] 5,898,087] 953,860 1 839| 2011, 570 


1923....| 571,728} 1,928,386] 258,381]  253,957/14,548,694| 7,947,410) 1,252,615 203,844] 368,026 
1924....) 419,710] 1,886,162] 216,082]  288,857/15,941,339] 461,5811) 955,966 340,402} 335,495 
1925....) 419,371] 1,692,744] 213,201)  344,509/13,712,885} 502,5861) 1,008,793 249,032) 361,403 


1926....| 579,272] 2,591,232) 335,755}  469,893/14,943,864] 534,0891| 1,355,738 281,639} 529,446 
1927....| 564,779} 3,177,800] 297,706] 502,312|17,446,774| 579,085!) 1,497,438 123,426} 679,923 


1928....| 447,389] 3,377,856] 628,148] 582,039]18,475,772| 678,670] 1,462,246 99,503} 938,459 
1929....]| 409,585] 4,182,659} 302,197) 777,169|18,726,618} 507,773] 1,511,270 27,390} 1,282,815 
1930....} 402,871) 3,749,571} 400,653] 733,400/17,113,472) 486,4421] 1,260,699 42,620] 1,668,972 
1931....} 415,090} 3,982,440) 174,711] 595,591/16,580,394] 345,4391] 1,067,222 28,423) 1,954,395 
1932....| 405,607} 3,922,152) 386,275)  552,694/13,075,335] 281,316!) 1,009,023 18,348] 2,539, 133 
1033./5..| 311,365). 3,610,175 407,055 410, 939}10,199,212} 268,355!) 1,009,073 15,810] 2,572,949 
1934....] 229,330] 4,577,451 165,257} 511,681) 8,129,142) 313,482") 1,394,536 23,498] 2,505, 200 
ae ; Rags . 
F Artificial} Manila, 2 : atte: Crude 
Fiscal | Wool, ete g Silk Sisal, pee Tron pe ee ae Petroleum _ 
Year. | Raw.? Tor = Rovings, Istle, =i Peeters Ore. Socehite: Faeota for 
Pp Yarns,etc.| Tampico. Waste. y , Hg » | Refining.? 
cwt. | $ lb. cwt. cwt. ton. cwt. cwt. gal. 
TOTS OL O 2A ost y S020) - 274,493 536, 604 - 186, 152 35,706} 54,310,597 
19D eel 71, O54 689,304 - 291.976 564, 296 = 218,998 41,740} 72,231,006 
1913....] 92,092] 980,432 115,710) 346,109) 750,003) 2,116,933) 276,170 51,319] 148,338,070 
1914....] 72,521) 1,072,066] 129,982 190,867] 716,882} 1,972,207) 312,259 46,076] 177,879, 835 


1915...: 131,940 1,312,885} 128,148} 284,620). 540,922) 1,055,724) 261,558 29,402] 196, 203, 287 


1916....| 211,407) 2,587,949} 183,278) 384.152} 510,472] 1,595,995) 385,959 32,756} 186,753, 081 
1917....| 145,812} 2,988,177{ 276,873] 327,691) 780,062) 2,318,547} 816,509 35,726} 135,533,089 
1918....| 115,380) 4,418,854) 160,090} 496,904] 505,643) 2,203,506} 1,664,799 38, 683} 191,376,057 
1919....| 158,767] 5,314,793} 161,206} 315,067} 570,211) 2,227,919] 1,916,929 28,044} 260,819,944 
1920....} 117,717| 5,847,787) 360,297] 456,801) 826,593] 1,632,011} 451,349 44,010) 298,540,725 


1921....| 92,772 55,331} 512,109} 457,497} 1,142,850} 1,950,291) 1,198,605 42,727) 311,719,057 
1922....} 125,867 72,2541) 570,450} 189,071] 686,483} 656,902! 166,695 27,242) 391,292,960 
1923....| 182,556 91,1034} 933,791} 219.591) 870,542} 1,044,999} 792,210 39, 258} 397, 603,716 
1924....1 193,217 86,0621) 1,239,986] 272,462] 1,123, 282) 1,807,223) 1,266,799 39,837) 418,791,375 
1925....| 143,629 58,2311) 1,684,811} 258,804) 1,232,567; 911,586] 1,358, 148 43,535} 440,671, 846 


1926....] 134,344 61,4211) 1,689,730) 442.561) 1,307.473] 1,053,593] 1,336,538 44,409) 470,616,511 
1927....| 164,234 78,8751 1,516,448] 523,074] 1,364,897) 1,445,504) 1,647,244 50.858} 596.466, 714 
1928....| 138,957 81,3311) 1,563,020} 529,541} 1,371,469) 1,491,234] 2,663, 166 48,742! 709.959, 837 
1929....} 140,219 86,4701} 2,240,704] 770,936) 1,314,494] 2,272,130] 3,444,911 58,928) 865,335.849 
1930....| 103,343 62,9391) 2,132,3€2) 464,378) 1,606,931) 2,456,919] 2,738,777 56,318)1,110,169, 704 


1931....] 107,449 66,4931) 2,569,574] 487,035) 1,254,557] 1,428,970} 2,221,550 49,727] 994,384,918 
1932....] 96,245 73,6941! 1,501,739} 469.827) 1,363.974| 802,163} 1,704,029 38, 095] 1,016,355 ,361 
1933....] 83,557 80,0711} 958,047) 753,350} 792,085 66,514) 745,455 28.763] 845,587,999 
1934....) 172,153} 119,3171| 2,082,202) 699,657] 880,381} 205,811] 1,241,609 31,322/1, 026,711,083 


1Cwt. 2 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat,etc. 3 Prior to 1917 includes all crude petroleum. 
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564 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Marmnty Foon. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 Applesscs sc) Ack pac eel bas ae ee brl. 1,167,736 1,422,603 1,677,220] 3,057,897 
$ 5,091,415) 5,577,339) 6,878,165) 11,368,385 
2 ‘Blueberries... Sis. eaeicecss aes ae lb 750 . - - 895 
$ 90 - - 44 
3 Dried applesiag.Grauuites eons foe ee lb. 160, 605 86,975 371,825 988,125 
$ 14,276 5,874 26,875 70,926 
4.) Canned: frultSiictent aw othe tee a eee ee lb. 2,783,008) 6,774,664) 9,403,284] 16,886,164 
$ 194,129 392,081 528,852 898,049 
|) Wicessand Syrups; 1-Ospe4 eee ee gal. 246,407 230,210 399,351 269,485 
T5362 175,758 295,812 155,734 
PotalssPruitels © Jorn. Meee Eee $ 5,523,656) 6,194,367) 7,958,246] 12,706,637 
Vegetables— 
Fresh— 
6 Potatocsivess tone Sate doe ee ee bush. - = = = 
7 SeaInIp see er es oe ee ee ee ee ee bush. - - = - 
$ — Ae, = = 
$i ACanneday. o.oo eee ee lb. 8,301,431} 9,077,018} 4,557,634) 14,212,770 
$ 500,010 454,125 178,978 674, 183 
91) Pickled #4c5.,. 25 eae coos eee $ 1,346, 262 13512,530/% 1,043) b50 1,357,265 
Totals:2Vegetablest7, cn. an snceaene ae $ . 1,846,272 1,966,655 1,222,565) 2,031,538 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— ; 
rains— 
10 Barley aici sa hoc 6 ae ee bush 2,235,137| 8,168,571] 5,758,394 1,398,043 
686,120} 3,025,852} 2,426,115 579,194 
11 Buckwheate. tercsnc oe aoe eee bush 36,544 170,507 238, 102 71,353 
20,302 76,093 88, 760 33,952 
12 Oats ee Re hens Ce es bush 850,599} 6,082,621) 8,522,742) 4,009,382 
303, 816 1,971,456] 2,605,419] 1,138,017 
18 Peas: Whole: s3e 28. See fk ees ee bush 9,138 8,685 14,127 7,429 
39,971 29,748 38,398 22,574 
14 bogies Seas EE Cin CRED Roman ah ME bush 1,0827433) © 2,116 572 1,287,472 241,820 
398,546 916,138 483, 983 107,631 
15 Wihheatigs Ss sae oe eee bush.} 131,679,398] 110,552,532] 150,791,339} 112,787,849 
$ 106,759,872) 65,302,614] 79,636,390) 75,699,056 
Lotals .Grax0Sh...ae. nace. eee toa, sere een $ | 108,209,063} 71,330,905} 85,326,533] 77,600,084 
Milled Products— 
16 Bran, shorts and middlings............. cwt. 13, 602 204, 889 1,635,934 682,554 
18,928 171, 709 1,226,559 517,894 
17 Oatmed le ncorsestnrens warsiieeete hon cream cwt. 427,580 650,395 505, 294 403, 733 
$ 2O1G 12a 01827 1 72020 1,430,565 
18 Wiheatltoury ae5 [630 . Seo eee brl. 2,727,865| 2,065,077| , 2,400,747; 2,551,249 
$ 12,540, 874 7,317,910] 7,823,094) 8,781,577 
Totals; Milled Products"... 421... 48a $ 14,786,687} 9,713,893] 10,784,127) 10,731,849 
19°} "Cereal foods, prepared 2). 52.2. 20h..see. $ 2,441,154) 2,323,635] 2,260,207) 2,795,236 
20.|t Salt. te ee Oe Oe: er See ee ee ee $ 36 - 2,968 - 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products! $ 125,444,100} 83,421,504] 98,473,465} 91,275,357 
Sugar and Its Products— 
eh at. Candy ach, aks saree, Gani tte Veta ate oe em es lb. 5,583 3,493 26,154 58,597 
$ 2,118 1,260 4,282 9,591 
Peal »Maple:sugamand syrup. esac ees dees $ 16,024 _ 16, 837 8,851 
Qo4) - SULAT TO. Dara. ae eee eosin cwt. - - = = 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products!......... $ 94,380 104, 987 61,005 83,274 
DE LELOP Ss eae peae mee cutee, ee ge ae ae lb 196, 393 42,191 54,032 Ey Peg 
F $ 45, 802 4,876 10,742 198, 242 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Preducts §=_———————————| ———___| —_—____ | ———___ 
— Az SAIN DY (HOODI ative ise ote eine ce $ | 132,984,168] 91,705,797) 107,747,405) 106,393,193 
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1931. 


52,039 


253,567] - 


6,221,594 
508, 239 


356,747 


5,010,348 
3,971,048 
1,911,025 
539, 009 
236, 562 
12,393 
570 


4,896, 832 


632,119 
230,010 


111 
10,337,690 
7,727,678 
8,523,162 


2,924,538 
2,854,854 


2,867,320 


13,477 
198, 632 


12, 260, 528 


1,711,914 


565 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
17,292 17,074 3,213]/ 1,664,789] 1,658,882} 1,780,026] 3,476,114) 1 
68, 030 89, 032 8,427], 7,095,719] 6,537,584] . 7,352,912] 12,823,785 
1,909,653} 1,949,887) 3,453,277|| 6,222,574] 1,910,279] 1,950,639] 3,455,188] 2 
157,597 108, 938 186,137 508 , 349 157,665 109,012 186, 285 
- 80 44,500} 2,445,555 775,616 489,305} 3,252,333] 3 
- 7 2,250 184,599 50,435 34,313 223 , 032 
101, 861 4,655 200,895] 3,334,617] 7,195,132] 9,742,653] 17°520,268 
9,422 375 11,102 239 , 902 423 452 553,971 941,964 
3,780 10 102 273,731 260,959 423, 168 300,318 
2,603 39 423 180,973 197,142 315,529 282,030 
319, 623 271,523 227,446] 8,403,141] 7,507,040} 8,676,256] 14,607,881 
2,949,377 774,821] 1,901,128} 7,102,119] 4,723,618] ~1,861,843] 2,707,693] 6 
1,472,510 219,259] 1,337,304] 5,658,367] 2,466,204 770,272} 1,876,331 
1,954,615} 1,937,288] 1,920,249] 1,928,332] 1,967,162} 1,950,482] 1,949,022) 7 
367,481 358,543 630,679 545, 682 371,411 362,214 638, 733 
11,446,874 26,530 98,629] 11,023,835] 22,477,523) 6,755,112] 17,099,688] 8 
304,304 1,813 3,381 674, 986 49,946 281,207 810, 295 
2,923 961 813|/ 1,377,228} 1,538,447} 1,080,851} 1,433,524] 9 
2,406, 728 657,720) 2,042,592} 8,695,725} 5,554,068] 2,686,598] 4,911,728 
55,723 133 50 3,468,729) 24,337,678] 9,863,054] 1,569,569] 10 
16,989 83 15|| 1,169,403} 10,002,911] 4,293,341 658,747 
23, 692 24,183 129, 633 661, 189 741,041 788, 137 535,514] 11 
10,533 9,390 61,397 425, 183 332,077 306, 538 265,474 
46,729 18,897 120,905] 3,258,501] 13,841,300] 13,824,449] 5,707,502] 12 
13, 456 7,088 44,043|} 1,146,266} 4,662,335) 4,300,592} 1,747,650 
46,300 49,607 27,520 19,262 57,775 67,932 40,543] 13 
77,613 91,407 41,521 77,386 111,809 137,057 74,706 
348 100] 2,545,771) 1,327,453] 4,359,813] 8,211,332] 2,788,213] 14 
169 50} 1,405,538 534,549] 2,025,199] 4,030,240] 1,513,598 
4,815,985 51,910 431,499|| 217,243,037] 191,315,933] 239,373, 255| 175,534,255] 15 
2,670,650 26,578 261,505) 177,419,769] 115,739,383] 130,546,365] 118,969,445 
2,809, 586 134,680}  1,829,154]) 180,874,218] 132,930,429] 143,695,931] 123,284,392 
1,725,442 426, 266 1,829,932 3,008,574 2,018,332 2,142,785; 2,598,860) 16 
1,021,491 232,439] 1,416,635|| 2,962,696] 1,273.648] 1,531,524] 2,015,610 
1,150 402 - 488,334 798, 840 568,731 463,245] 17 
1,512 526 - 2,523,868] 2,633,632] 2,000,807} 1,705,451 
1,204 1,662 3,114]/ 7,218,188] 5,413,740] 5,268,371] 5,619,937] 18 
3,756 3,757 13,527|| 32,876,234] 18,897,543) 16,987,110} 19,729,782 
1,029, 197 237,908]  1,430,924|| 38,407,020] 22,881,956] 20,602,606] 23,574,176 
25,543 39,832 40,906] 2,492,467] 2,405,404/ 2,399,732] 2,981,706] 19 
998 , 663 863,696| 2,731,557 284,866] 1,211,448] 1,061,880] 3,017,394] 20 
5,015,620] 1,372,145]  6,223,536|| 222,916,888] 159,726,251) 168,050,881] 153,318,519 
1,259 1,306 1,909] 1,411,004 899,877 583,702 497,474] 21 
405 39 247 393,477 233 , 867 133,640 110,021 
562,467 551,392 386,002)| 1,486,005 576,346 569, 729 397,053| 22 
13 18 6 187,754 140,825 84,252 190,721} 23 
112 89 40 904, 209 687, 150 393, 846 896, 250 
677,462 601,723 444,823] 3,188,138] 1,753,174] 1,223,214] 1,568,353 
- - 26,038 216,065 54,819 69,388 743,404| 24 
~ - 14,184 48,362 6. 204 11,813 262,053 
2,957,699 Bie | 243,509,342] 174,768,000] 180,850,597| 174,959,074 


19,820,570 


8,484, 020 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


ou 


21 
22 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


B. OrHEer THAN Foop. 


Beverages— 
Brewed (ale; beer) scanners 4 atm Brees: gal. 
Distilled, Whiskey vcsclnusewsr. << <r tak pf. ae 
+ ORDO. <0 cc sie ags aes tere eas shea 
Fermented wiles) oo. idence csuee do ewemart eal 
Totals, BeVeragesan oss ois ne ener Repat: 
Oil Cake a@adluneal. cy os daatew prune kote ciels cwt. 
Rubber— ; 
Boling... .sassonis tego actercg eater reg lb. 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles ........... ee 
Boots and shoes, rubber, n.o.p............. ies 
eels, Tub DAL, weac: ass Scan eens ex cee ae 
Solos, TUD bers, Mews. scales oar ctor arene pa 
Teeateacihes ae eee 
Fires, mver CUbes.<225.5.4¢s cede eee < eemee $ 
Totals Rubbers. «ctsccaee ae: ee $ 
Seeds— 
RISTO. 25 cS ancien ss ac. 5 SWE ha chars kT bush 
REG COVER cou epee cee are aces eee baal 
Piarseed:.. 1p cmme cue haces adeuins eer ee bush 
Lotals, Seeds, x: e.-. cava: sees eae's aber ke $ 
Tobacco— 
Unmanutactured.« iis. dcexcc ism cone ae lb. 
Hoders, nOfpeatansae soc cane ae te : 
BY veysfonre st shetahe sieychel dhe: oe aletaue aha cr eee te ton 
Benega.TO0t. ios ioeuas aac. tee mom Oe Rha ty 1" 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
OTHER THAN “HOODIs Ue see $ 


ec 


II. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living— 


Por exhibition 22. dese. eaciene ae ee $ 
Cattle for improvement of stock.......... No. 

$ 

Other— 

Cattle, 1 year old or less................ No. 

$ 
Cattle more than 1 year old............. No. 

$ 
FLOESOS: F.2 COrR Re ects ieee baer oe No. 

$ 
BORG. 5 Megat actikt oes Posen es ey nee No. 

$ 

dT otals=Animals. Uivine!< se, $ 


__ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


365, 866 
112,012 
1,812, 256 
1, 255, 600 
991,995 
1,578,038 


34, 153 
10,034 
110,110 
4,557 


5, 082, 029 


745, 262 
929,327 


1, 186, 928 


4,820, 202 
1,415, 103 
94,704 
19, 240 
259,074 
19, 968 
10,244 


8,123, 885 
141, 108, 053 


4,123 
1 
3,000 


50, 700 


692,931 


2,205,347 


1932. 1933. 
103 . 139 
183 210 
20,389 19,899 
72,786 68, 765 
10 = 
74 = 
205 142 
277 208 
73,320 69, 183 
45,448 78,551 
60, 182 101, 862 
225,425 87,978 
65, 239 30, 496 
756, 828 334, 030 
486,329 184,754 
963 , 670 879, 182 
1,340,048} 1,095,388 
= 3,403, 032 
S 178, 435 
= 1,040, 703 
= 153 , 358 
8,418 4,080 
4,072 2,874 
14,870 10, 634 
17 112 
3,413,346] 1,894,514 
49,743 31,677 
273, 809 156,398 
45,447 1,028 
376,791 7,445 
4,872 36,817 
9, 686 35,947 
686, 466 224,211 
7,950,353} 14,618,897 
2,500,060} 3,880,096 
110,141 178,075 
12,598 6,812 
144, 408 64,567 
45,645 69,775 
16,697 21, 284 
7,019,316} 6,453,847 
98,725,113] 114, 201, 252 
25, 200 150 
26, 734 24,301 
2,165,423} 1,721,544 
10 1 
900 200 
77 50 
12,004 1,750 
1,724, 674 


12,770 
wae 


8 
148 
225 


58,931 


65, 061 
92,765 


139,570 
45, 985 
1,185,352 
592,841 
1,538,054 
1, 458,346 
2,494, 254 
134,111 
1,552,967 
195,394 
14,532 
4,291 

72, 163 

2, 285 


2,878,563 


34, 153 
248, 297 
19,077 
162,044 
44,547 
60, 859 


493 , 396 


8, 288, 753 
2, 083, 988 
267, 203 
14, 969 
169,325 
99,582 
35,710 


6,104, 653 
112, 497, 846 


525 


3,509, 487 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34— continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
253,418 - - 377,897 270, 102 25,458 35, 667 404,939] 1 
320,444 - - 407, 140 337,210 24, 129 40, 764 435,546 
171, 608 - - 1,659,962] 3,239,164) 2,512,607] 1,992,059] 2,543,225] 2 
2,681,244 - —| 11,553,409] 18,722,198] 11,622,256] 9,920,907] 16,028,484 
4,948 - - ; ; 8,501 4,054 7,805} 3 
70,206 - - 28, 863 154, 843 17, 608 9,575 33, 137 
10,539 - - 37,174 11,441 1,778 994 38,153} 4 
69,592 - - 87,485 71,793 2,346 1,365 89, 132 
3,141,486 - —| 12,076,897] 19,286,044] 11,666,339] 9,972,611] 16,586,299 
201, 660 47,850 10,500 8,500 312,336 281,411 174,901 135,020] 5 
379, 655 60,515 13, 433 11, 926 564,596 374, 905 221,407 193,481 
412 8,070 220 1,507] 1,270,183 873,173 557,610 995,947] 6 
295 1,000 114 583 438,556 261,374 176, 243 286, 412 
427 101 60 166 5,217,179] 2,372,796] 1,172,944] 1,966,921; 7 
461 60 60 161] 3,577,980] 1,508,835 641,806] 1,029,381 
460 161 232 795) 1,652,067| 1,515,324] 1,337,136] 2,143,886] 8 
1, 154 350 381 1,556) 2,598,477] 2,102,682] 1,671,951] 2,173,548 
- - 512 = - - 4,075,051] 3,076,125} 9 
- - 30 - - - 215,312 161,794 
= = = eS - - 1,102,289] 1,650,668] 10 
4 = = = - - 163, 926 208, 766 
39,410] 26,546 168 214 205, 681 102, 116 64, 107 97,371] 11 
2,778 8,702 27,738 1,405|| 1,153, 660 614, 106 429,359 567,308] 12 
15, 202 30,560 156, 406 6,125] 10,508,716] 4,696,432) 3,022,931] 4,002,561 
912 3,339 1,318 213} 1,239,190 443,328 181, 783 304,724] 13 
154, 130 117,349 185, 847 95,879] 21,062,785} 11,062,668} 6,645,869] 8,968,722 
31,831 42 250 ~ 71,038 58,902 63,359 65,627| 14 
245, 187 237 1,110 - 536, 209 316, 152 310,607 471,048 
- 6 - 4 127 46,412 2,795 48,676| 15 
- 55 - 25 657 383, 299 15,667 408, 691 
651,540} 1,041,602 334, 621 565,724|| 1,396,892] 1,046,474 371, 438 610,327| 16 
987,654) 1,142,095 255,429 628,528] 1,917,236] 1,151,781 291,376 689, 520 
1,499,924] 1,213,127 284, 696 660,738] 2,819,096] 1,992,371 682,042} 1,650,395 
4,736 3,001 2,401 533i] 6,051,319] 8,222,922] 14,748,069] 8,460,639] 17 
1, 433 1,115 562 139) 1,505,594] 2,536,998] 3,902,244] 2,110,265 
999,054 537,101 223 529 202,189] 1,206,218 857,330 510,787 575,084] 18 
119, 464 32,814 9, 831 4, 280 156, 722 56, 281 27, 138 29,362) 19 
1,094,720 254,040 54,803 24,965] 1,590,657 523, 102 212, 682 295, 232 
60,472 158, 895 37,808 78, 267 183,392 346, 263 225, 907 339,305} 20 
36, 636 56, 898 10,346 25,334 103, 950 131,335 68,745 118,558 
7,823,804] 2,551,238 948,114] 13,329,602] 48,770,695] 29,630,385] 22,519,821] 30,845, 452 
27,644,374] 11,035,258] 3,905,813] 22,312,739] 292,280,037] 204,398,365] 203,370,418] 205,804,526 
250, 138 210,330 100, 459 57,916 254, 261 238,565 100, 609 58,096] 21 
2,485 5, 139 , 729 2,892 2,646 5,274 3,758 2,950) 22 
472,147 536,674 286,551 188, 109 544,110 556, 129 290, 296 195,627 
27,188 16,423 1,894 50 27,690 17, 059 2,884 976| 23 
531, 686 282,244 31,002 419 538,175 287, 696 38,151 5,489 
9,720 5,813 3,603 2, 682 18, 920 35, 846 30,717 60,283] 24 
837,998 451,674 214, 256 151,090] 1,717,913] 2,790,959] 2,046,338! 3,764,653 
6,020 6,713 5, 124 946 6,452 7,3 5,229 6,175} 25 
119,514 168, 127 201,674 298, 646 169, 823 209, 855 215, 282 333, 586 
401 518 233 27 992 683 290 40| 26 
47,188 34,251 9,555 1, 105 199, 888 53,955 11,755 2,780 
2,489,136] 1,852,811 928, 683 771,818] 3,769,548 


4,367,085 


2,829, 953 


4,471,870 


568 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principa! Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
II. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Fishery products, n.o.p.— 
Fish, Fresh— 
1 Halibut 2a) td At enie ceric iae meaststck ewt. - 5 348 5,110 
$ ~ 56 2,328 48,619 
2 VER Vag tetas aaNet CRMPeEMe achotck coor Sena ont ee cwt. - - - - 
3 IODSCCTE scene ae ste ce Mee eno eee y .. cwt. - - - a 
4 Salmon orslake:trout east ecas cece ewt 111 - - - 
leases - - - 
5 Mache ere lat artronts ais. ca Ree eercroso% Gate Mee te - = - - 
6 Salmvon .664 be Mets Meas hain ee cwt. 31,996 26,909 32,135 51,416 
$ 641,383 456, 218 409, 708 742,595 
7 Smmelts: (ita he. 2: ac pee o hte s 4 aca Pe te cwt. = = - - 
$ = m3 — = 
8 Tullibee ks eee een ee eee oe - - - - 
9 Wibitefishts ite. ek eee). eee aie ~ - ~ - 
TotaletRish, Fresh te <.. <tc. $ 642, 831 456,554 412,563 792,041 
Fish, Canned— 
10 CRIS t eee mired car earache eth as cwt. 3 5 31 25 
52 66 762 184 
11 @Wodfish @boneless si s..5.o, 224 eet oe - - - - 
12 TIODStCTS Rie eee ics) s Ae eee orca, ae cwt. 22,060 28, 646 30, 849 30,374 
$ 1,274,778] 1,355,138 1,356,178] 1,167,598 
13 SAVON fees 1 asew onc SI. ons Ce cwt. 144,612 205,178 102,201 129, 223 
$ 3,116,037} 3,646,393 1,985,800) 2,601,631 
14 Sardinesirer Aerte.. cee tak ene cwt. - 407 1,004 200 
$ ~ 3,214 7,860 1,769 
‘Lotalserish, Canmnea!.......aemed. $ 4,390,867| 5,005,266} 38,350,604) 3,771,590 
Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked, Pickled— 
15 Codfishs dried \ = cen co ee on cwt. 1,143 594 63 783 
$ 9,929 4,315 328 Deood, 
16 Codfish#pielkled: .., 4k ee es eat - - ms - 
a5 += 3 sey 
17 @odfish smoked: ..s. eiceten 8). ses ou ~ - - = 
18 TT ad GOC ix esha aie aie Rede Pane cwt. 4 - - - 
$ 20 - - - 
19 Herring wdny-salted. mee teint on. aa he - - - - 
20 Herring spickled s15..cpeed the sce cwt. < - - - 
$ a=, = = 
a1 Merring <amoked.....ten coke oc. dees cwt. 12 21 20 33° 
$ (pe 172 135 164 
22 Mackerelpickledse ts ee amen terete cwt. = = = = 
$ — = = a5 
23 Pollock, hake and cusk, dried........... cwt. - 563 ~ 246 
$ - 2,590 - 565 
24 Salmon, dry-salted (chum)............. cwt. = = = = 
$ “s ~ ix ey 
25 Salmon fpickledinc 2 ean erates a cwt. 283 566 1,786 3,149 
$ 6, 186 9 , 826 222 102 46, 247 
Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, etc1..... $ 16, 220 16,931 22, 640 50,313 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p.!.... $ 5,051,110} 5,481,301} 38,795,369) 4,685,328 
Furs— 
26 Beaver skins, undressed.................-- No. 30, 122 29,424 43,607 35,302 
$ 653, 660 422,344 458, 862 348, 808 
27 Fox skins, black and silver, undressed..... No. 65, 618 90,307 97,030 104, 890 
$ 3,082,948} 2,476,781! 3,097,560} 4,262,770 
28 | Fox skins, other, undressed................ No. 39,445 74,039 79,092 88, 053 
$ 1,548, 185 1,379,320} 1,090,225 1, 288,757 
29 Marten skings undressediee cea ee. ata No. 17, 650 16, 203 14, 612 13, 809 
217, 639 181,817 172,736 


366, 135 
1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
34,697 37,277 15,596 35, 625 34,918 37,597 16, 402 41,424 
440, 046 366, 405 119,576 298, 847 443 , 066 369, 193 125, 286 353,097 
190,717 102, 954 94,717 158,542 190,995 103, 265 95, 133 159,020 
411,838 306, 382 207,748 185,420 413,601 308, 081 210,219 187,441 
97,394 96, 131 119, 249 101,317 97,394 96, 131 119, 251 101,318 
2,208,189] 1,831,554] 1,913,900] 1,558,211) 2,208,189} 1,831,562] 1,913,941] 1,558,232 
34,365 25,570 20,058 21, 886 34,482 25,570 20, 060 21, 893 
369,917 244,993 179, 866 200, 161 371,352 244, 993 179, 886 200, 224 
10,772 20,442 7,043 3,969 10,774 20, 443 , 043 3,971 
60, 225 124,616 26, 262 17,744 60,241 124, 624 26, 262 17, 756 
50, 954 55,490 28,741 51,922 94,353 113, 195 76, 756 117, 209 
698, 202 517,571 231,916 392,927] 1,496,924} 1,218,679 731,732| 1,268,352 
64,877 68,362 70, 165 47,532 64, 887 68,373 70, 167 47,535 
832,814 785, 859 715,107 562,732 832, 984 786, 022 715,127 562, 783 
36,110 36, 868 14, 824 20, 249 36, 110 36, 868 14,824 20, 249 
267,420 203, 400 79,531 94,742 267, 420 203, 400 79,531 94,742 
94, 443 81,464 86,321] . 114,087 94,443 81,464 86,321 114, 087 
1,095,617 879,347 824,457| 1,052,720] 1,095,617 879,347 824,457| 1,052,720 
9,436,690] 7,850,402] 6,185,819]  6,742,282]| 10,292,840] 8,605,189] 6,730,552] 7,737,482 
5, 825 2, 268 127% 17¢| 5,925 2,342 1,327 205 
99, 024 30, 836 22,543 2,230 100, 293 31, 858 23 , 533 2,541 
19, 233 19,679 17, 287 19, 690 19,523 20, 138 17, 626 20,019 
192, 292 190,092 132, 800 129, 707 195, 466 194,970 135, 857 132,524 
13, 153 17, 036 15,304 11,613 54, 289 63, 446 65, 062 59,305 
737,468 746,679 606, 763 407,136] 3,048,713} 2,913,304] 2,711,307] 2,222,128 
92 30, 009 8,735 39, 633 427,387 473,077 288, 286 503, 037 
1,036 163, 903 47,199 226,853] 6,317,741] 6,078,853} 3,603,628] 5,773,403 
- 802 = 1 37,780 32, 283 22,691 34, 260 
- 4,361 = 10 359, 087 271,427 168,561 263, 560 
1,037,036] 1,143,124 811,942 766,253) 10,117,022} 9,543,527] 6,693,467] 8,456,921 
89,74 86, 186 81, 266 73,991 403,345 367, 104 319, 288 335,779 
750,778 522,811 374,001 403,758) 3,195,190} 2,210,468] 1,563,386] 1,783,090 
100, 733 66,811 62, 928 107,337 105, 887 70,545 80, 676 116, 807 
440, 699 256, 072 180, 867 286, 564 459, 058 271,767 227, 728 304, 298 
8,494 5,327 5, 643 6,34 8,678 5,478 5,775 6,546 
106, 444 55, 273 50,116 59,438 108, 837 57,330 51,471 61,558 
18,339 10, 420 8,529 7,194 36,971 21,040 16, 618 14, 618 
177,899 95,676 63, 708 62,375 299, 863 151,949 101, 454 94, 806 
1,409 298 1,840 83 771,998 839,711 307, 199 574, 251 
4,356 1,439 1,810 605) 1,279,775 887, 235 276,618 612,502 
11,275 5, 932 6,419 8, 806 47,584 28,591 27, 608 28, 005 
45,357 21,596 18,449 22,743 171,672 87, 586 64, 140 64,963 
17,170 8,879 14,934 21, 882 67, 253 43, 733 45,813 67, 122 
58,354 29,461 40,407 63, 208 230,525 156, 830 118,529 178, 027 
14,728 14, 498 12,556 20,678 90, 894 80, 403 86, 050 103,785 
88,325 75,074 40,317 65, 705 492, 985 350, 005 255,277 280,570 
4,430 2,414 3,044 3,334 45, 633 48,351 38, 813 39,673 
20,941 8,345 9,219 9,072 267,375 202, 693 135, 909 133, 870 
41 19 22 23 123, 449 434,491 163, 683 95,078 
151 116 86 80 359, 367 T7118 188,891 168, 841 
7, 634 3,535 1,557 1,364 22,446 15, 284 15, 663 93,954 
123, 667 45,549 16,555 17,775 403, 654 188, 010 155,547 325,114 
1,883,153] 1,135,089 813,760| 1,031,808] 7,427,499] 5,445,514] 3,216,397) 4,110,530 
12,953,060} 10,651,533} 8,086,807} 8,695,865] 28,894,983] 24,437,078} 17,185,351] 20,779,938 
46,467 54,869 36,410 43, 755 78,540 85, 296 80,475 80, 888 
973,066 761,217 374,343 470,359] 1,664,064} 1,197,208 836, 648 837,707 
6, 604 7,606 3, 645 2,736 95,034 136, 294 141, 468 128, 084 
336, 707 222,448 113,966 95,998], 4,599,661] 3,900,673] 4,563,721] 5,268,354 
24,127 31,670 25,647 40,103 64,131 107,540 107, 680 131,757 
664, 410 639, 768 390, 924 684,687] 2,235,269] 2,051,383] 1,518,666] 2,020,648 
8,575 10, 853 7, 286 9,529 26, 568 27,093 22,066 23,577 
174,860 155, 134 94,981 137,800 549, 502 373, 520 278,573 313,916 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
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lf. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 


Furs—concluded. 


Mintusking, (maressed.,doaciensvicinse ca ecsn ee 
Muskrat skins, undressed................. ee 
Other skins; undressed .jecsseie coe nie ee le $ 
DresséGsfurey Was occ eee eee core oer ee $ 
Manniacturesi.cttea..-. cee eeeon oe ae $ 
Totals #hurs...: cee bees oes eee $ 
RG a ccc AO ee oa ee Ee Oe $ 
Hides and Skins— 

EBs Ss (Bar oe eee eno eee Se 
Cattle: 25h wesc. s nce Cae eee ae ae, 
FLGYSEs. cs Ee ao ccs ee re cote nc Meee Shbe 
SHEED E.G. Sree ee coe eee aca ak 

Totals, Hides and Skins!............ $ 
Leather and Manufactures of— 
Leather, Unmanufactured— 

Harness terete Sa 5 een aos ee $ 

Soles See ee ee, OCR eee  oii a sc pees 

Uppers haat Sr, ok ee ee eS ciate ras enemas $ 


Totals, Leather, Unmanufactured!.. $ 


Leather, Manufactured— 
‘Boots and shoes: 3. chseee ences eee $ 


Totals, Leather and Manufactures of!.. $ 


Meats— 

Fresh— 
Beohsr 5 ii, cea hoe ena ee satan oe cwt 
POrk Nees Te ey ee oe ices ae vee cwt 
Poultry geet. ci vcctor tees ns tee ib. 

Cured, Canned or Prepared— : 
Bacon and hams 0). hess ees... doses cwt. 
Canned meats: ......5..00..240eeeeeene lb. 
Pork, dryssaited. <5. cree. e: tees epee Ad 
Pork; pickled ei.c0 eee de ee ae 
Soups, alltkinds ts. cues shee : 

Totale<Meatet. is ta0s nists ede ee $ 
Milk and Its Products— 

Crean fresha ee eee gal. 

PUR CGU oe eat ne ah het eae pies Comers cwt. 

CHOOSE. cp tice Sta ten neues me ae oe oka eee ee 

MilkinOwders Accs tat ae weer rican s aie ae 

Milk; condensed oy. coat ea eee foc 

Milk, evaporated: . citi eur yas ise ane ont 

Totals, Milk and Its Products!...... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


8, 136,610 


13,047 


12,794 
91,943 


92,337 


114 
292,024 
116,073 
923, 789 


1,062,592 


12,480 
47,843 


1,125,073 


105, 249 
2,278,616 
64,559 
14,164 
5,839 
127,821 
26 


591 
619, 840 


3,211,075 


117 

3, 266 

736, 266 
11,896,727 
42,625 
398, 796 
8,550 
81,697 


13,584 
115, 142 


12,496, 600 


6,385,578 


11,047 


37,491 


212 
451,638 
153, 952 


1,379, 102 


1,571,377 


5, 246 
127,165 


1,706,827 


306 
665, 554 


2,818,472 


86,927 
1,822,481 
813, 106 
10,005,074 
378 


284, 269 
6,538 
62,281 
33,475 
236,644 


12,410,749 


6,779,514 


659 


LZ 

100 
14,779 
61,544 


62,441 


257,931 
77.873 
1, 786.549 


1,883,546 


7,347 
115, 137 


2,012,960 


25,307 
100,378 
20,492 
174,619 
1, 248/363 
242,751 


366,077 


6,329 
599, 080 


4,905, 118 


21,022 
346,499 
825,081 

8,344,304 

30,356 
200, 708 

43,180 
293,344 
119,790 
727,610 


9,913,665 


8,810, 882 


1,634 


55 

500 
9,691 
72,153 


969 
12,024 


85,337 


110 
321,575 
87,615 
2,284,237 


2,400, 834 


52,133 
203,214 


2,666, 105 


14,261,527 


37,185 
665, 867 
714, 133 

7,710, 667 

40,074 
245,016 

11,218 

95,690 
119, 859 
786, 882 


9,504, 252 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 571 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34— continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
Oo. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

66,507 76,994 101,453 131,273 124,339 141,668 172,640 226,833] 1 
839,764 697, 140 798,368] 1,465,397} 1,487,894] 1,105,716] 1,198,096] 2,202,563 
496,344 780,776 175,848 61,066} 1,704,501] 2,082,356] 1,785,728} 1,894,688} 2 
390, 963 622,631 117,524 449,879|| 1,264,892] 1,429,494 916,422} 1,174,684 

2,088,253} 1,199,662 570,009} 1,098,632] 3,135,531) 2,052,163] 1,321,624] 2,212,135) 3 
32, 104 19,974 8,434 20,933 78,753 51,789 87,126 288,775| 4 
52,652 43,427 25,585 31,880 78,232 56, 153 36,536 44,994] 5 

5,552,779] 4,497,526] 2,494,134] 4,455,565]! 15,093,798] 12,218,099] 10,757,412] 14,363,776 

220,750 129,170 61,352 133,790 324,789 209, 128 150,084 293,794] 6 

53,440 33, 666 15,105 23,327 55,371 36,319 17,496 24,155, 7 
824, 825 293, 102 85, 105 227,435 854,889 320, 988 98, 818 237 , 003 
202,337 181,239 62,845 259,011 234,186 212,396 97,934 288,844] 8 

1,996,189} 1,083,579 205,144] 1,836,251) 2,264,891] 1,300,330 357,841] 2,075,453 

18,569 15,562 12,251 14,648 18,569 15,562 12,251 14,648] 9 

104,003 60,543 35, 468 62,342 104,003 60,543 35,468 62,342 
7,47 3,622 2,923 13,829 8,130 3,622 2,923 14,836} 10 

82,520 36,175 18.973 181,917 87,935 36,193 18,973 194,215 

3,048,355! 1,500,429 365,833] 2,328,435] 3,352,967] 1,745,331 533,040] 2,590, 163 

369, 290 51,765 - - 374,034 53,855 1,986 1,035] 11 
2,663,178 930,369 304, 813 577,557] 3,196,096] 1,507,546 638,920 994,266] 12 
888, 791 160,344 60,036 132,806|} 1,100,933 354,523 159,043 248 , 636 
1,391, 562 610, 889 243 486 294,777|| 2,555,751] 2,359,785] 2,242,528} 2,997,992] 13 
2,672, 487 827,797 306, 220 435,108|| 4,077,664] 2,816,587| 2,428,693} 3,289,695 
117,287 29,119 27,671 20,495 202,018 52,741 52,685 95,007} 14 
1,789 2,930 405 247 82,269 143, 993 128,277 217,821] 15 

3,169,512} 1,038,481 358,821 511,400) 4,758,336] 3,203,116] 2,650,503} 3,674,524 

29, 233 3,402 3,052 1,691 61,168 33,446 50,879 102,771] 16 
465,473 37,212 30,855 11,280 915,813 376, 035 373,333 626,921 

7,455 10,640 14,507 3,667 11,217 20,576 38,315 14,098] 17 
189,526 179,678 156,873 48,333 254,838 288, 933 364,072 161,044 
26,806 505,380 49,203 9,149 298,548 910,579} 1,552,375} 1,688,919] 18 

7,324 109,513 8,398 1,684 90,014 217,739 307, 205 285,962 

11,624 13,814 12,685 7,335 121,770 185,146 402,101 960,178} 19 
498,961 423 ,873 321,943 197,409]] 2,914,273} 2,446,564] 4,023,518] 12,683,273 

15,555 7,723 8,364 , 150 154,806 68,879 602, 966 973,218] 20 

2,522 3,441 4,278 1,515 34,019 19,382 110,396 169,363 
32 32 3 2 7,057 13,088 22,412 9,307] 21 

1, 100 898 82 47 154,553 119,694 191,052 102,648 
5,915 5,969 10,720 1.799 28,364 28,123 38, 692 26,381] 22 

131,674 84,628 119, 123 26,352 339,978 258, 188 288 , 589 169,973 
3,122 41,528 633, 363 672,857 631, 195 787,957| 23 

1,678,486] 1,010,888 737,746 386,806|| 6,104,976) 4,960,816] 6,683,140} 15,503,994 

1,121,974 65,814 80,615 21,353]) 1,121,974 65,814 80,615 21,353] 24 

2,168,849 129, 285 143, 406 36,860] 2,168,849 129, 285 143, 406 36, 860 

702 6, 736 345 44 11,629 109,173 32,060 44,019] 25 

17,016 148,275 6,150 1,042 389,419] 2,362,888 589,537 818, 996 

32,701 15,747 6,195] - 11,816 795,904 854,247 857, 116 749,669] 26 
546,691 197,483 76,259 157,313]| 12,989,726] 10,593,967| 8,758,415] 8,176,271 

8,547 5,847 4,506 5,126 48,987 37,373 48,140] 27 
149, 660 133 , 287 98,031 102,533 645,327 491,431 341,022 389, 538 
13,96 - - ~ 119,443 74,074 78,240 28,498] 28 
115,783 5 - - 1,361,304 865, 106 756, 900 322,990 
55 - - 85,640 75,396 161,238 158.168] 29 
45 321 - - 977,825 623,555} 1,113,829] 1,141,369 
297,883] 18,787,543 


3,249,421 


660, 467 


325,730 


15, 118, 063 


11,706, 193 


10, 886, 289 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
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23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Item. 


United Kingdom. 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
I. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Wax— ; 
Bishewhalesetowoils cakes teh. ao <eeee a- gal, 592,587 85,380 199,730 92,743 
110, 213 15,974 24,873 9,621 
LEG s Ee SN Ce eas, Saar OOM aes CE oe c ewt 1 53,438 34,335 17, 165 
$ 20 405,773 209,017 117, 943 
Pao wy ciiedee Sage des SORE EOE LIER ewt . 15,777 5,454 1,267 
$ | fo oir tary 20 O16) huey BO US! Sen aeekne 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases and Wax! $ 118,551 474,928 289,891 149, 837 
FICO SM eR | Ieee a eos tes. ete ee tasls Oeeteate doz. 26, 260 431,070 24,720] 1,920,055 
$ 9,607 96,911 3,972 397,749 
YONG VA. 3. ces cc DE Sees ays. ots Oras lb. ~1,275,776| 1,948,047} 2,457,003 1, 853,093 
$ 131,734 184,501 269, 833 166,445 
SauUsave CASINGS... -0.. foes ces oe eee $ 49,771 39,347 121,496 386, 629 
Man AGC So, FA et, ool. Ca Aca: oc SR ae cwt. - - 11,984 10, 835 
Jae ce ee Cine ee 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products! $ 31,173,615) 32,028,165] 29,952,648} 44,707,074 
Ill. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
BT Kd pe ary ahs eRe ME rt Oe reste RR ENS ity at yd. 56, 735 138,510 108, 693 78, 052 
$ 24,916 29,576 22,459 29,574 
Other fabrics: oes cree yd. 29,576 46,325 75,610 102, 852 
$ 4,129 7,402 16,562 29, 600 
‘Winder weakens ccnnc.5 coke oe oer or ees $ 29,876 24,776 10, 264 23, 554 
Totalse Cotton. Ate en =. meee $ 203 , 268 191,341 207,526 276, 200 
apes HeMNp ANGeUCO tensa ate oeieionees ore aecrae $ 891 922 563 1,612 
cess 
Socks and stockings, silk?............. doz. pair - - 23 , 263 26,395 
ea fe - 183, 164 213, 328 
Ota Sao Ue! sale p he nudncd acne oer cance $ IAT 1,462 186, 638 289, 965 
Wool— : 
In thevereaseds.an aes rari ioeee eee as lb. 610,526 3,641, 068 3,434, 265 2,601, 832 
$ 86, 462 322,327 309, 736 484 , 294 
Bullediorsiinedae-cuis ate oes ose eee ae lb. 69, 509 - = = 
$ 12,726 - - - 
Clothinos Beene so ete eee $ 7,394 2, 982 2,806 9,372 
EP Ota Is eVWVOOLLe  meeente Meera tree $ 113, 9238 341,006 316,349 495,132 — 
Artiicialietl eke Mune waste neem tee aber eres $ 431 702 689 111, 620 
ESS Gt oD SA no mor eer MER Raphi h ie tn emer eRe Prt Go © ewt. 16, 667 14, 840 7,324 9,184 
$ 143,714 105, 499 42, 283 71,561 
Binderstwine tyes ea oad one oe tee be cwt. 38,304 59,786 51,645 61,521 
$ 383, 040 433,111 261,098 291, 655 
- (Cordage, rope and twine, n.e.s............... $ 11,561 8,509 5,423 299 
Baga textileie setae: yes ene ee aoe $ 26,048 34,570 30,503 28,590 
KeltivmanutacvuresuOla. vate sie oo. tecaee tee $ 124, 822 149, 849 131,468 186,507 
Oilcloths. Pee ees toe te are eee sq. yd. 443 6,499 5,416 6,370 
$ 38 499 302 380 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!........... $ 1,048,925) 1,386,235} 1,293,979) 1,949,624 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Faper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured— 
Logs and Round Timber— 
hogs COGaI JR bax 5 te RRL eons vie - - - - 
Logs ouglaspitii..<:hee pak oe Se eee: M ft. 47 189 40 - 
$ 684 1,568 596 - 
Hogs otherssetrews i. tender ates «cca ae M ft. 4,428 4, 238 4,319 8,164 
$ 179,016 163, 086 136, 299 244,502 
Wolesstélesraplin.tncc Wee ten non ene ae No. - - - 25 
$ - - - 100 
AAT LWAVAULOR MAN Scheu SERNA ete oi occ each No. 535, 250 90, 050 2,000 800 
$ 353, 183 49,324 779 1, 153 
Totals, Logs and Round Timber!... $ 532,909 214,473 137, 754 245, 755 


2 Included withsocks and stockings of all kinds prior to 1933. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931 1932. 1933. 1934. 
2,434,162] 2,437,859 552, 105 750,371) 3,039,524] 2,530,483] 1,528,953 853, 203 
661, 801 378, 809 102,944 162, 232 776,419 396, 990 225, 606 174, 620 
48 - _ £ 1,720 65, 103 39,332 20,966 
360 - - - 24,841 510, 153 250, 151 151,747 
3,167]. 19, 831 1,418 2,598 3,341 37,897 15,021 10,744 
___ 15,890) 49,288) 4,947) 8, 508 17,654) 105,519) 89,483) 34, 591 
712, 204 452,212 127,700 176,324] 1,038,425} 1,113,030 586, 716 391, 662 
1,489 2,100 9,314 539 186, 936 659, 941 270,340] 2,122,904 
536 622 1,961 172 66, 122 161,998 66, 400 448 , 236 
37,448 33,218 8, 262 8,610] 1,752,628) 2,672,975] 2,679,536] 2,306,248 
4, 203 3,297 765 810 167,505 229,710 281,575 187,786 
381,584 383,096 200, 236 274,409 646, 096 621, 243 524,241] 1,046,010 
209,511 182,946 225 , 393 226,745 209,721 187,371 249,316 242,044 
34,068,408] 22,342,515] 13,948,692] 18,435,329] 83,714,772| 68,798,683} 54,333,047| 75,151,480 
2,445 568 1,469 2,069 351,261 373,599 322,757 332, 764 
8,571 3,235 8,475 765 210, 036 118,810 76, 864 126,439 
8,198 2, 136 3,903 220,553 690, 705 996,618] 2,079,333] 1,981,783 
3,313 714 691 80,097 74,959 256,760 689, 915 753, 406 
40 93 = 163, 158 105,173 74,301 75,783 
26,795 12,533 13, 101 83, 382 763,679 729,445] 1,096,140) 1,345,459 
9,034 4,876 451 7,184 15,974 7,891 2,529 10,394 
- - 3 469 - - 132,360 208,972 
= = 22 2,766 < - 959,250] 1,404,244 
7,442 2,847 2,652 4, 986 96,416 54,351| 1,019,816] 1,563,780 
2,687,651/ 1,190,005 465,416} 7,091,802]| 3,465,873] 5,053,374] 3,973,147] 10,068,575 
291,815 186, 803 54,390} 1,149,741 406,769 528,007 371,174] 1,707,421 
- = a 820, 854 73,836 = = 829,178 
- - 4. 210,004 13, 822 = Bs 212,751 
57,857 37, 898 22, 259 23, 606 272,527 120,597 75,621 107,847 
405, 086 253, 866 90,487] 1,431,380 872,582 713,499 474,585| 2,094,259 
4,152 881 985 984 219,744 212,061 81,586 212,874 
110,921 85,572 65,786 104,599 133,402 102,173 77,638 118,968 
403,456 214,474 98,171 349, 154 602, 841 331,481 164,801 455,612 
80, 987 107, 153 95,418 68,217 138,750 184,411 166, 129 150,317 
920, 430 924,389 499,517 317,186] 1,502,839] 1,499,366 855, 438 705,496 
1,303 2,698 2,121 172,952 91, 958 38, 661 23,499 264, 218 
578 323 646 66,937 95,433 85,354 81, 132 
4,404 2,543 2,643 4, 65% 614, 848 545,279 396, 807 461, 226 
15 106 30 1,072 270, 498 135,762 407,782 534, 505 
15 81 30 117 85,670 33,763 77,293 84 569 
2,068,531] 1,743,794 867,628| 2,530,968 6,504,182} 5,512,130} 4,731,094) 7,828,684 
21,962 19,415 33, 200 41,497 46,338 70,851 71,318 67,424 
227,724 158,574 307, 419 376, 251 486,395 678,914 702, 633 651, 650 
98,351 87,222 55,97] 56, 803 141,973 129,339 117, 156 165, 108 
1, 236,679 924, 788 469,382 550,806], 1,669,344] 1,313,197 940,165} 1,497,525 
31, 183 38,798 11,333 16,958 49, 112 62,029 27,488 42,506 
347, 536 368, 383 109, 193 158, 639 651, 429 702, 156 333,774 530, 299 
862, 246 329, 607 149,251 191, 662 865,251 331,006 150,399 192, 956 
3,601,464] 1,236,112 538, 275 565,189] 3,610,531] 1,242,273 542,848 569, 495 
535,207 467, 069 288, 981 394,177] 1,355,016 616, 627 303, 606 874, 586 
494,005 370,360 210,367 402,098 987,351 447,763 216, 691 600, 165 
6,128,426] 3,179,176}  1,747,337|  2,117,289|| 7,719,251] 4,555,042} 2,870,562] 3,958,019 
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574 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—con. 
Wood, Unmanufactured—concluded. 
Sawmill] and Planing-mil] Products— 
Planks and boards— 
1 Bireh oss torrid ss eres cies oc pe ctu ae M ft 31,739 28,709 37,276 46,437 
$ 1,056, 037 823,552 929,605} 1,280,097 
2 Ceodaritroere ois sutra aaae aos eeaar ae Mit. 91 85 6, 16 
$ 15,743 3,403 3,474 86,466 
3 UB Yoyh (ad f 025 Th aes tea ny ben ay ete oe Be et! A Mft. 54,533 51,183 91,783 266, 633 
$ 1,103,998 856,241] 1,268,837) 3,962,851 
4 Hemlock ee aaeeet ore cee tone M ft. 1,264 1,950 27,064 
$ 27,299 7,511 30,079 303, 167 
5 Mapledal® Os. ic a cagetetint ao snaee eae M ft. 3,427 2,056 3, 802 6, 104 
$ 261,517 147,354 223,466 348, 002 
6 PING i Res oo ets cc ae ook crete meee ree Mft 21,229 17,244 10,176 18,241 
$ 1,297,968} 1,020,390 467,248 699,175 
vi SDTUGEH Steins. oo. sid Meten aioe ec roortaee M ft. 51, 16,553 51,715 224,347 
$ 1,349,596 375,691 843,013) 3,584,261 
Totals, Planks and Boards!......... M ft. 163,995 117,051 197,807 595,647 
$ 5,122,810 3,252,621 3,795,809} 10,302,495 
Timber, Square— 
8 PMouglasi fines i353 nee aioe ce eae M ft 13, 894 18,599 21,613 38,946 
= $ 270,610 289,014 312,143 543,305 
9 Other eee .e2e so cee ee ee M ft. 2. 1,869 1,630 £731 
$ 216,657 134,809 133 , 083 103, 168 
10 ats A Marect cones nie elo area eee ae M 2 co) 
$ = 
11 PICKET Danse sects len Mowe oeele RE Geer M ‘487 
$ 11,200 14,902 8,961 
12 Shinglest2 =. vsssie see set ete eee eee M 2,181 3, 6352 
$ 2,260 1,171 4,427 8,441 
13 SHOGKS sia cake cas ch bance ice aoe ee $ 120, 669 137,209 152,274 148, 400 
Totals, Sawmill and Planing-mill See 
PPO CUCTS UN tonicity ere 5,895,093} 3,981,715} 4,498,098] 11,199,472 
145 Christmas trees.as eee cee ae $ oe 
Loe Irewooditen ac aet cc eet ere eee cord - 
$ oe 
16) (RS Polp wood gets erst oases secon cord 21 
$ 116 
27 RT Spoolwoodes cence. ons cere bee cee $ 498,177 460,366 363,927 307, 047 
Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!..... $ 6,933,294| 4,673,692} 5,066,974} 11,946,193 
Wood, Manufactured— 
TS |i Codperagen tek cocieotenterucmecee $ 10,312 21,441 
Wood-pulp— 
19 SUlpWAaLedkcratt) snares eee cwt. 3120 12,579 
$ 15,613 47,384 
20 Sulphitespleached stem. c asc eee cwt. 115,353 238, 953 253, 862 404,476 
$ 463,716 782,777 794,470} 1,111,315 
21 Sulphitesunbleached<.. 22 "co c.ucas eee oe cwt. 41,339 tiekic 7,200 - 
: $ 70,869 25,287 8,671 ~ 
22 Mechanicaleteys.<.ntatn te atecda eee cwt. 408, 660 434, 666 307,412 161,975 
$ 623, 638 616,095 373, 422 153,315 
23 Other wood-pulpe a es eee cwt. 9,421 471 
$ 41,130 1,229 
24 SCROCHINGS: fc. aoct cca mecca neater cwt. = 
$ — 
Totals, Wood-pulpli« .2..'...«. suet cwt. 574,773 690, 792 571,594 579,501 
$ 1,199,353 1,424,159 1,192,176 1,313, 243 
22 [PeDOors, sashes. plinds:.<ius.cbe ot co. peo $ 3,202 2,552 TB IES 385,081 
OG | RUETanGlas sce yne 5 osies doe oo aid oo nies OR $ 44,950 52,295 55,574 86, 206 
24 (ee UE CULO. se ates cto ok es wise A ee $ 6,117 2,603 13,113 6,689 
20. | eWLatch:splinteeee cscs once eons acenee $ 402, 463 446,612 364, 369 323,525 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured!........ $ 2,021,321} 2,188,388 1,851,265] 2,374,905 
Totals, Wood and Wood Products!... $ 8,954,615} 6,862,080} 6,918,239} 14,321,098 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 Quantities in 1934 are in squares of 100 sq. ft. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 


1931. 


1934. 


575 


ff SE SS 


975,219 
22, 935, 928 


323,090 
7,150,097 


1,309, 483 
31,598, 202 


1,210, 769 
21,258, 286 


—— | EE SS 


1,591,603 


Se ee ee 


eee ee eS ee ee Ses SSS Sa 


303 , 396 
29,218 
205, 122 
1,164,555 
12,040, 484 
23,141 


303 , 396 
29,297 
205, 845 
1,164,555 
12,040, 484 
521,318 


-—————@@q“]| | qe  — | —q—| ue | me |) qu _ [um — 


244,559 
49,340 
223, 233 
693,098 
4,883,318 
334,172 


38,193,347 


a | | Ef | | sf SS 


8,877 


12, 574, "542 
2,583,991 
6,370, 115 
3,463,432 
4,917,335 

93,034 
254,260 
390,299 
332,773 


572,755 


1,412,498 
3,338,239 
4,597,055 
11,465,499 
1,320,336 
2,308,652 
2,542,803 
2,645,845 
115,531 
224,588 
357, 135 
241,159 


134,849 


1,482,008 
4,627,136 
4,634, 136 
16,122,124 
3,345,575 
7,997,022 
3,872,092 
5,540,973 
126,652 
429,373 
401,659 
345, 061 


786 , 067 


1,450, 267 
3,471,921 
6, 104,370 
14,960,526 
2,144,949 
3,358, 628 
2,704,778 
2,799,160 
128,475 
257,052 
373,311 
255,094 


— | | | || | | | 


11,706,377 
29,018,865 


10,345,358 
20, 223, 982 


13,862,122 
35,061, 689 


12,906,150 
25,102,381 


| | el | | SS SE 


6,804 


401,953 
174,915 
126, 850 
323, 720 


SS eS ee ee a | eee 


United States. 

1932. 1933. 
19,735 6,745 
672,664 228,192 
22,214 11,113 
710,375 387,415 
194,874 23,454 
2,441,227 252,806 
12,245 2,160 
141,576 21, 102 
3, 982 2,319 
152,594 79,173 
97,575 63,241 
2,716, 122 1,420,859 
242,447 122,223 
5,559,872] 2,449,730 
597,712 232,845 
12,544,921 4,874,777 
5,166 2,248 
71,815 18,997 
587 435 
18,452 12,701 
417.946 163,104 
1,089,689 429,108 
29,045 24,847 
226,529 213,892 
1,024,764} 1,183,900 
2,358,671] 2,350,129 

8, 1, 
16,352,627 7,919, 290 
325,075 200,372 
27,526 35,619 
156,295 147,818 
832,924 476,748 
8,196,144 4,287,425 
14,256 6,718 
28,427,487) 14,517,121 
14,758 10,266 
897,306 739,630 
2,950,755 2,395,385 
3,992,560 3,110,920 
11,572,380 7,887,256 
1 , 580,955 934, 502 
3,337,995 1,591,194 
2,448,590 1,976,195 
3,242,378] 2,064,638 
65,548 30, 164 
158,650 56,050 
205,534 118,277 
155,862 49,327 
9,190,493 6,909,688 
21,418,020} 14,043,850 
946 1,994 
aya Apr ie 
28, 891 9,988 
21,501,729] 14,102,629 


Se Re ee ee ee SSS ee eee EEE 


All Countries. 
1932. 1933. 
48 812 44,371 
1,517,803 1,169,368 
Jas. 11,4 
729,814 399,472 
373,391 228,491 
5,066,564] 2,791,433 
56, 604 64, 133 
713,705 715,363 
6,137 6,221 
314,378 309, 432 
121,990 81,010 
3,981,421] 2,108,041 
69,362 181,172 
6,236,644] 3,511,320 
905,679 619,675 
18,766,452} 11,098,960 
140,600 94,344 
1,994,524 1,072,322 
,520 6, 634 
155,653 197,029 
420,434 165,175 
1,095, 666 435,007 
29,674 25,779 
240,029 228,794 
1,038, 486 1,209, 760 
2,398,489} 2,400,310 
436,175 433, 500 
25,295,003} 15,998,640 
325,075 200,372 
27,603 35,691 
156,960 148,445 
832,924 476,748 
8,196,144 4,287,425 
474, 622 370,645 
39,226,465} 24,153,906 
142,333 172,519 
930, 966 150,800 
3,020,976] . 2,461,661 
5,308,838] 4,122,761 
15, 898,585) 10,563,222 
2,341,810 1,461, 732 
4,565,281 2,207,290 
2,883,256] 2,283,607 
3,858,473] 2,438,060 
65,548 30, 164 
158, 650 56,050 
232,145 130, 682 
182,817 59,852 
11,762,563} 8,786,823 
27,684,782] 17,786,135 
12,691 21,576 
81,916 91,508 
154,239 117,588 
526, 891 450,774 
29,028,173} 18,975,702 
68,254,638] 43,129,608 


———— ee | ee 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Item. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—con. 
Paper, n.o.p.— 
Pulp and fibre wall board: = 2-40-- 35-524. ve 
Paper board sO: ps. «sek ee aoe $ 
BOOK, pa pony. atacct. «dois etek tein ee ee cwt. 
$ 
IN@WASDIINUA Te seer o.com Oee eee oe nese oe cewt. 
$ 
WEapDING Paper se... sree Met aes Sec get 
Wall papersae als... Gee. tees Soom re 
Roofing paper Aas... AM elec fo aoe $ 
Waste papeivt. fe.) 5 Bee eee ees a5 
Hotalsseaper, D-O. Deter ries $ 
Books and Printed Matter— 
IBOOKSE Tee ae see ee ake cee $ 
INGwspapers; CtC. sine chen oe ies doen $ 
Totals, Wood, Weod Products and 
Paper ee cco cher ecu te 
VY. Iron and Its Products. 
Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets— 
PISTON ee Meee Soe Nock es eee ton 
$ 
Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon......... ton 
$ 
Billets; ingots and-blooms:...:......00.2.- ton 
$ 
Totals, Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and) ton 
d BUN Fake Wee ede eile, Se bahrain Ue Aen 
SCEAD FIT ON WA atthe cto fics eases aa os ton 
$ 
Rolling-mi]] Products— 
als,and TOS, wahck «co eae sae ee ton 
$ 
Rails. 25, 2 Shonen ee oer eon ton 
$ 
DULUChUr aL SLO lee cree tras Av oer oto ton 
$ 
Totals, Rolling-mill Products!........ $ 
Pipelandttubings vere. sc ee eee $ 
TE OL oft isrsc Sethe Sethi. See ee ae $ 
Chains. ay SPU eet ae ee ee Eee IE a $ 
Envines;and boilers) fia. . see eee. eee $ 
Farm Implements and Machinery— 
Creamiseparators. 0. eee ee oe $ 
Milking’ machiness. thet eneon aoe $ 
ELarvestersoae, SE. Ss... se ek ence... ee No. 
$ 
MOWETS. ABS. © oc SOR ee oe ce No. 
$ 
Reéapor-threshers 5. «.. thee eines eae No. 
$ 
Cultivators sctiscc. Se eee No. 
$ 
Drills scoc dross gras t4 See ee No. 
$ 
ALATLO WAS sae ees ee eRe Lk a ee $ 
Ploughss. eee, FE eat ee ee: eRe ae $ 
Garden andtarmitools jen sce. yeas $ 
‘Threshing machinessinies.<-. caer. Soren eee $ 
Spades and shovelse... see. naa .ce ee. $ 
Parts sess tom eine eal eeteth a. Cae $ 


Totals, Farm Implements and Machinery! $ 


1Totals include other items not specified, 


1931. 


97,493 
422,843 
356, 907 

4,416 
48,195 
2,442,496 
6, 956, 655 

43,089 
218,575 
258, 149 

50, 096 

28,090 


8,218,016 


23, 880 


152,901 


17,350, 424 


4,373 


138, 407 
107,719 
28, 092 
4,320 


613 
149,964 


332, 893 


United Kingdom. 


1932. 


129,365 
468, 369 
467,873 
4,632 
39,124 

2, 143, 336 
5,385, 872 
36, 956 
182, 887 
473,126 
72,207 
5,057 


6,747,908 


23,873 


100, 703 


13, 734,973 


17,989 


31 
2,479 
6 
1,169 
8,061 
21,978 
42,111 
450 


10 
130, 880 


315, 136 


1933. 


99, 483 
329,522 
638,251 

3, 680 

31,620 

1, 433, 137 
2,950,081 

17,870 

88,023 
205, 243 

25,974 

9,037 


4,254,995 


17,482 
110,912 


11,301, 796 


23,880 


23,901 


765 
12,595 
29,218 

525 


105,894 


217,495 


1934. 


134, 490 
407,178 
838,070 
4,081 
33,175 
2,393, 452 
4,300, 690 
9,600 
47,604 
257,737 
37, 182 
4,969 


5, 948, 280 


16, 469 
117,057 


20,403, 201 


9,726 


193,035 


776 
6,674 


9,512 
257,249 


46 
4,410 


"267,590 


144, 267 


292,816 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 


1931. 


United States. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


1931. 


No. 


> 13,198 
54,246 
833, 840 
139 

2,061 
38,855, 192 
110,783,516 
13, 082 
22,039 
163, 736 
38, 622 

58 


285, 966 
180, 468 


1, 188 
4,793 

469, 738 
958 

6,140 
34,377, 933 
89,389, 666 
13, 133 


123,421 


401 

1,323 

357, 179 
359 

4,750 
28,400, 168 
64, 489,012 


104, 039 


SS eS ey 


111,973,779 


90,097, 205}. 


64,997, 890 


168,973 
696, 886 
1,306, 060 
34, 237 
310,789 
44,848,479 
127,352, 706 
282,395 
1,416, 482 
1,665,046 
250, 212 
109,350 
286, 220 
180, 785 


a fr | |, 


61,871,269 


132,038,737 


119, 404 
603,716 


188,949, 408 


102,843 


340,641 


140, 473,352 


50,337 


244,945 


93,914,355 


47,769 
248,661 


102,156, 637 


166, 834 


1,023,369 


230, 604, 474 


——— eee | | ef | | | SS 


347 
6,754 
31,900 
1,976,892 


SSS Eee ee) ee ee eee 


32,247 
1,983,646 


3,171 
55, 933 
18,811 

999, 583 


21,982 
1,055,516 


2,671 
45,403 
17,699 

827, 684 


20,370 
873, 087 


407 
8,074 

32, 166 
1,994,536 
1,488 
37,373 


34,061 
2,039, 983 


30,619 
246,985 


| | 


238 , 662 


22,752 
130, 851 


288 
11,918 
200 
6,053 


19,280 


15,546 
75,711 


60 


36,031 
311, 689 


5,903 
234,551 
22,815 
613, 729 
2,346 
291,784 


1, 148, 608 


625,925 
7,000 


2,635 
193, 605 
4 


291,490 


133, 665 


_ 23,739 
58,247 


1,652,280 
531,367 
112,809 
160, 125 


30, 792 
269, 637 


2,030, 436 


794,012 


220,794 


7,188,078 


All Countries. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 
196,028 148,580 203,178 
718,335 500, 185 640,113 

1,033,372 1,129,764 1,451,924 

24,555 21,307 43,903 
196,725 176,496 296,339 
39,942,149} 33,259,697] 40,481,134 
103,003,352} 74,136,863] 73,238,482 
244,417 160,095 186,701 

1,064, 923 598, 719 519,662 

1,316,297 895,496 1,056,311 
180, 607 104, 759 130,531 

66,573 53,014 86,378 
QIS ATT 189, 607 293 , 896 
123,536 105, 230 198,393 

106,750,055} 77,188,109] 77,040,786 
162,746 84,491 76,796 
566,574 482,057 508, 247 
175, 740,269) 129,886,796) 143,142,398 
3,171 2,671 16,643 

55,933 45,403 266.410 

19, 166 18,084 56, 689 

1,029,797 862,277) 2,468,297 

- ~ 10,185 
- = 202, 805 

PIES 20,755 83,517 

1,085,730 907,680} 2,937,512 

24,584 38,621 143,747 
148, 029 199,707 889,558 

749 493 10, 839 

34,190 20, 695 307,917 

9,333 4,848 24,921 

244, 876 187, 237 730,016 
405 262 

42,906 25,156 34,460 
331,812 2aavolZ 1,080,697 

1,068,481 581,916 750,397 

122,447 65,254 386, 711 

91,597 66, 831 85,913 
106, 632 58,338 101, 145 
5, 660 5,118 40,034 
90, 168 33,345 32,443 
1,675 602 837 
323,426 111,955 134,751 

2,218 332 
115, 662 18,265 48,544 
165 191 8 
163,381 115,558 7,578 
1,853 489 2,944 
134,357 23,994 59,346 
612 347 337 

87,474 52,028 46,715 

34,342 25,660 52,848 
303,843 198,553 344, 800 
103, 103 97,738 136,771 
236,015 90,144 41,549 

86,522 48,576 70,288 
655,261 449 604 701, 936 

2,484,965 1,324,776 1,819,826 


87473—-37 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


No. Item. 


United Kingdom. 


V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 
Hardware and Cutlery— 


1 QUIS, SER ae LOSE Pa aoc se atoyas 
2 INGCELES ANG PINGsd.cacet sie comet ah we clos 
3 IBGEtS And NUS: AA ie accuse Sie Oe he aore ce eerete 
4 SACS chia terres c cate wel rattan, cee 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!..... 
Machinery— 
5 Electric vacuum cleaners.................. 
6 Sewing Machimes. . icc seemeee vss coer 
7 Washing niachines..... cst ve Gere. «ss anes 
8 CA dding machinGst......05 neces ou. roe 
See Pypewriterss. 85 Mae et . ceis tone ite oerteho ete 
Totals; Machmenry!oansac ccnentienet ¢ 
10 |Tools; hand or machine...................+> 
Vehicles— , 
11 Automobile partes. ce asalcmercenrte aes 
Automobiles— 
Freight— 
12 Onewton orless 7 s9en Siento aes. ce 
13 Over One bons. ya eee el ono 
Passenger— 
14 $000 OF dessiitss.) 3:2 che teen os aE ae 
15 S001: $1 (O00 sc catpace teed sas ae ee 
16 Over S000 aero rr perenne. 
otals-yAutomobiless-aswuccaee eee 
Totals) V.enicles!? «....harssae enn 
Tj] iKarnitare, metal Wee. o.s eeehe aeo eae ee 
Totals, Iron and Its Products!.... 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
ASS SCrape wes ere eee ce ee ane nee 
19 ee Bats blocks, 6tCe. 2 wencmean te sete 
20 NEANUTACEURE Sse yates tee ooo er ae 
Lotals, -AlumMiniunn eran cysts tictern ete 
Brass— 
PLU SEO A and SCrapy aca. cemtieatcuh elated 
77 Ae Pe NYE hist Ree (ic, COREE ol cons SEES a he 
LotalswBrass!:.: sana cork eae 
Copper— 
23 | Fine, in ore, matte, regulus............... 
24 eI Blister.: . Rees Geen comic Otte ta on 5 ee ee 
20) to e@ldiand: SCLAUs we. co «.. ata Bein ic ce 
26 [BLD AavS, TOUSSStrIDSy 4... «048 Mas. ck Meee 
ae. EWIEGs INSUIAbCU aks. occ Sat, Gea. on. ohne ae 
. LotalsiConpert nee. mac eto 


———__ —— 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


$ 


1931. 


468,485 


1,706,818 
120 


73,115 
51,272 
38, 786 


2,071,926 


20,518 
76,028 


1 
421 


259 
106,354 
651 
408,052 
6 


12,320 


917 
527,147 


603, 881 
57,665 
4,073, 233 


175, 248 


1,552,767 


2,402 
24,666 
132, 443 


707,159 


20,504 
205,049 


2,244 
26,339 


259, 587 


1932. 


261 
2,298 
446,201 
1,490 
8,624 
193 


513,112 


1,827,241 
343 


168,339 
38,616 
95,462 


2,328,594 


28,715 
20,980 


243 
142,176 


163, 866 


80,442 


3,798,363 


474 

5,771 
107,076 
1,682,428 
16,587 


1,704, 786 


621 
3,352 
104, 866 


147,339 
1,472,397 


482 

2,850 
205, 898 
1,575, 756 


3,051, 003 


1933. 


348 
3,065 
496, 583 
2,768 
16,574 
600 


529,103 


1,257,663 


2,920,719 


160, 626 
360,537 


55, 268 


1,888 
1,065,348 


1,426, 268 


85, 863 


5,574,895 


1,623 
10,573 
80,523 

1,216,537 
33,557 


1,260, 667 


4,229 
14,480 
76, 862 


706, 782 550, 427 


107, 105 
321,314 


6,147 
26,745 
1,056,042 
5,828, 109 
5, 186 


6,193, 147 


10, 881,661 


1934. 


106,446 
253,573 
471,195 
14,764 
80,012 
1,454 


860,737 


307,060 
4,872 
153,313 
60, 726 
11,119 


1,388,039 


223,250 
21,828 


459,264 


2,477 
1,647,301 


1,670,701 


14,396 


5,237,085 


15, 500 
209, 128 
229,022 

4,069, 258 

56,947 


4,335,333 


21,876 
95,285 
100,346 


602,141 


170, 205 
893,781 


3,998 
22,467 
1,275,579 
9,810,054 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
1,268 480 510 512 50,777 20,597 24,192 164,238) 1 
8,004 2,407 1,773 1,996 226,399 102,819 96, 886 462,720 
897 60 244 120 382,776 502,380 593,583 599,378] 2 
52 62 234 82 6,395 4,653 6,384 20,755] 3 
524 395 1,169 790 49,580 30,149 41,895 123,948 
126,004 102,985 27,564 4,299 150,921 116,664 44,550 43,496} 4 
143,438 108,211 31, 636 8,756] 1,482,633 851,747 896,735| 1,363,473 
7,279 674 215 1,068] 2,099,333] 1,925,130) 1,305,998 338,367| 5 
3,595 2,618 1,332 19,112} 1,851,210 692,447 435,549 649,051] 6 
999 550 170 498 135,568 219,983 134,429 162,616] 7 
440 305 3,157 65 143,405 60, 230 50,237 63,207| 8 
3,226 1,706 1,605 3,659 91,260 103,768 992,950 290,340] 9 
350, 532 135,987 150,808 216,359] 5,542,753] 3,675,623] 3,938,433} 2,923,526 
10,317 13,204 6, 635 3,059 161,091 107,765 357,557 584,670] 10 
54,471 67,689 32,636 23,532| 1,250,043 714,222} 2,016,653] 1,444,515) 11 
18 14 11 12 3,961 1,660 977 2,250| 12 
3,085 2,015 1,520 960] 1,305,592 545,964 281, 209 684,044 
3 2 ,563 1,208 1,270 4,791] 13 
1,935 2,500 2,100 750) 3,907,656 513,307 524,884] 1,835,794 
317 343 261 294 17,999 4,889 7,613 16,463] 14 
73,168 86,066 55,502 55,407] 6,818,126} 1,902,392] 2,690,244] 5,451,175 
44 48 21 3 5,859 1,0 3,298 4,376| 15 
31,266 34,746 15,564 23,003] 3,669,333 606,680} 1,999,518} 2,699,187 
10 5 145 35 210 521] 16 
12,000 17,493 11,050 6,125 178,533 48,908 299,676 783, 888 
387 419 301 344 37,527 8,83 13,368 28,401 
121,454 142,820 85,736 86,245] 15,879,240] 3,617,251] 5,795,531) 11,454,088 
197,400 235,165 132,553 116,758]| 17,418,283] 4,384,849] 7,844,083] 12,932,520 
2,697 1,292 1,430 2,410 167,608 161,421 151,639 96,319] 17 
6,118,120] 3,097,883] 1,958,419] 4,348,230] .38,937,661] 15,462,977] 17,277,099] 26,641,482 
7,859 15,672 4,259 6, 630 32,476 31,053 9,321 25,686] 18 
62,804 154,559 41,749 64,623 395,876 322, 684 90, 669 320, 903 
101, 114 16, 887 18,500 22,205 322,919 194,559 181,929 347,129] 19 
1,639,342 248,571 292,933 362,867) 5,791,984] 3,161,608} 2,786,550] 6,174,995 
2,596 4,431 1,595 7,699] 1,180,896 281, 260 987,357 157,888] 20 
1,704, 742 407,561 336,277 435,189|| 7,368,756] 3,765,552] 3,864,576] 6,653,786 
45,175 28,571 17,511 23, 605 49,568 30,792 35,763 92,715] 21 
299,341 114,158 39,337 86,115 335,095 123,975 100,021 393,413 
45 351 171 163 196,191 148, 823 95, 836 134,250} 22 
317,266 117,585 42,197 89,420) 1,133,581 889, 766 675,658] 1,002,979 
593,447 334,691 178,893 191,579 629,971 502,237 312,029 402,039] 23 
5,256,490] 2,402,259 536,679] 1,006,094) 5,629,512] 4,076,854 936,090} 2,109,770 
1,144,962 09,929 161,935 148,034] 1,144,962 309, 929 161,935 148,034] 24 
15,618,000} 2,269,338 840,441] 1,246,096] 15,618,000} 2,269,338 840,441] 1,246,096 
40,811 34,015 16, 183 6, 083 54,313 53,494 47,862 50,781} 25 
339, 852 165, 180 53,451 23,367 463,548 283,959 197,589 285,664 
150,958} 1,141,797 364, 295 - 155,645} 1,588,793] 1,785,253] 2,013,093] 26 
1,617,767| 9,559,684] 2,231,920 —|| 1,703,703] 13,057,733] 10,118,191] 15,254,562 
4. 238 638 36 58,401 76,479 145,173 137,007] 27 
22,834,707| 14,398,526] 3,663,623] 2,284,241] 23,483,044] 19,802,750] 12,268,114) 19,222,279 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


rs 


eos CO aS 


26 
27 


28 


Item 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
GRUNT ONO Hen eoteottch Grad cess eon a 
CCR MIS os Sores Soares inc Cee ee iciece ee Ber 
Nicke]— 
Eniare, Cte? fF. ccs eae sere ewt. 
Nickéloxid@ sinter este eee cwt. 
$ 
NS Cera Og Bruen ica nara ane aa hearty ate ec AOE cr ewt. 
$ 
LotalseNiekel., <:.c teh deeiecn vies ead $ 
Precious Metals— 
Gold-bearing quartz, gold dust, etc....... $ 
Platinum; iniore, 6temeeots res ceees OZ. 
$ 
Silver in ore, concentrates, etc............. OZ. 
$ 
DilverDulliont nc coc tec aan OZ. 
$ 
Jewellers-sweepings..atac.c. cae ccoch acces $ 
Totals, Precious Metals!.............. $ 
Zinc— 
TNGre ete ees EeR. cc bet etoeees acted cwt. 
$ 
Spelter: cates eo ecules cewt. 
$ 
WotalseAinew 0... sae ee on cesta $ 
Clocks) and watehes: «i.2: ites « «<< eet $ 


Electric Apparatus— 


Telegraph, telephone, radio apparatus..... $ 
Heating and cooking devices, domestic.... $ 
Spark plugs, magnetos, ignition apparatus. $ 
Totals, Electric Apparatus!........... $ 
Cobalt; invoresad. ee. o4... leet ee ce hoc eee cwt. 
$ 
Cobalt. ometalli¢e emacs t core seer lb. 
$ 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!...... $ 
Vil. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
INSDOSUOS sa cis.9 oe ote aco eta c a's ton 
$ 
IASDGStOS SANG Wr can.cacld came nesses ate see ton 
$ 
ASbDEStOS MIS Aa ee cos eee ee cee ee $ 
‘Lotals#ASbestOS....cemones s. oe< ohee ae $ 
Porcelain nsulatora,.... .<saem lime. ~ a2. steed $ 
Coal and Its Products— 
CoalGinel: Wignite)i. 1. veers cece ton 
$ 
COO 2 mi. ct PRIee Sey fe sa RUSSO. ero eR as ton 
$ 
PLAT 8 Jo caves Pek Sicke, PGRN os APR RO Meuse sree gal. 
$ 
Totals, Coal and Its Products}. ...... $ 
Glasstandielassware:e..< Se ieee, eee ete $ 
G¥aphite,.< Peake thc eect hs ons eee ewt. 
$ 


IMIG EE ho RES, Betts dO eee no eae $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


955, 894 
2,853, 605 


310,795 
5,594, 190 


7,723 
279,269 


5,898, 743 


33,027 


1,650,446 


1,167,993 
3,434,377 


3,445, 848 


7,003 
164,457 


229, 958 


144 
28, 800 


17,153,570 


124,252 


443,918 
275, 154 


14,552 
99,943 


99,943 
117,914 


952,096 
1, 869,509 


194,348 
3,478,631 


2,935) 


102,353 


3,612,018 


937,367 
16,546 
1,322,510 


142,456 
39,340 
29,505 


2,330,012 


1,425,420 
3,209, 143 


3,212,292 


46,894 


52,500 
16,656 
158, 074 


271,711 


208 
12,496 


17, 266,439 


210,984 
123, 643 


7,515 
48,954 


2,900 


1,650 


1,321, 152 
1,812,774 


54,735 


3,906 
140,426 


1,155,144 


— 


300 
7,711 
616, 600 


50,047 
12'762 
81,447 


711, 184 


863,592 
1,897,565 


1,904,719 


30,040 


108, 387 
43,031 
209,735 


456,246 


14,598, 651 


140,533 
100, 769 


1,444 
8, 888 
1,600 


1,722,778 
3,289,246 


258, 818 


79,719 
3,827,623 


8,543,749 


380 
50,546 
2,021,750 


482,352 
211,520 
282,644 


2,519,254 


1,391,620 
4,299,743 


4,315,475 


42,332 


248,171 
42,178 
225,620 


615,592 


1,000 
1,250 


35, 834, 863 


4,786 
317,537 
2,686 
51,919 
58, 452 


427,908 


17,589 
7,559 
43,104 


1,541,002 
101,141 


144,245 


24,818 
1,017 
6,097 

18,925 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


581 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 
United States. All Countriés. 
Oo. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
212, 667 44,027 37,133 40,620 219,624 44,217 37,133 135,817} 1 
1,086, 089 176,064 148, 518). 161,665] 1,100,376 176,964 148,518 400, 809 
= - - 1,985,308] 2,157,794] 2,335,012] 2,888,907}. 2 
- - - - || 5,944,144] 4,264,598] 3,164,142) 5,501,523 
76,387 40,768 32,335 89,726 423,835 286,580 156,587 437,394] 3 
1,377,768] 732,606 581,482} 1,618,268] 7,725,696] 5,231,277] 2,815,425] 7,878,026 
8,654 ,960 5,631 16,018 34,038 , 588 27,159 84,838] | 4 
167,466 41,175 117,940 340,255 991,254 814,975 823,752] 3,202,110 
322,414 205,143 118,740 410, 149 361, 420 231,623 141,861 544,189} 5 
8,126,991] 5,119,742] 2,969,726] 10,702,445] 9,529,425] 6,063,148] 3,825,323] 17,118,102 
9,672,225} 5,893,523} 3,669,148] 12,660,968] 18,246,375] 12,109,400] 7,464,500] 28,198,238 
17,824,142] 12,734,198] - 3,797,051] 2,628,966) 17,832,608} 13,671,565] 3, fe 351] 2,629,346] 6 
es 2 2 B 1,332 17,147 9,002 52,788] 7 
- 138 - - || 1,730,661] 1,370,632 684,450} 2,110,949 
7,953,061] 3,752,121] 3,479,351] 3,424,823] 7,994,815! 3,752,121] 3,479,351] 3,467,576] 8 
3,085,514] 1,055,738 966,944] 1,145,062] 3,098,337] 1,055,738 966,944 1,161,942 
4,933,792] 3,074,456] 2,644,814] 5,669,451] 16,701,012] 14,001,510] 12,106.281] 11,373,585} 9 
1,617,700 924,726 775,585] 2,331,070] 5,828,879] 4,104,790] 3,449,627] 4,524,948 
292,599 211,947 215, 160 248, 853 325,626 241,452 296 , 639 531,497| 10 
22,831,444] 14,927,591) 5,756,150] 6,359, 571]/ 28,832,299) 20,446,311] 9,196,496) 10,967,262 
- - - - 427,003 - 22,540 180,922} 114 
~ - - - 801,096 14,008 304, 720 
= - - 560] 1,745,176] 2,307,298] 1,588,107] 1,909,926} 12 
= - - 2,156] 5,122,994] 5,254,112! 3,468,443] 5,928,446 
48, 2638 1, 168 176 5,497], 5,988,220} 5,261,647] 3,494,765] 6,284,375 
5,455 3,474 2,248 690 182,943 126,107 178,417 210,747| 13 
43,460 17,084 18,707 5,777 204,369 186,826 220, 838 409,798] 14 
2,215 625 505 313 725,543 504, 687 394,577 660,753] 15 
841 431 141 97 297,362 255,726 342,433 431,655| 16 
96,567 40,780 35,297 19,485|/ 2,009,389} 1,297,098] 1,347,677] 2,023,985 
171 344 2 402 4,224 2,171 838 809] 17 
10,886 16,286 84 10,044 397,158 126,006 39,259 29, 686 
27,000 55,510 58,485 73,117 27,000 55,510 58,485 74,117| 18 
45,406 68,746 63,178 78,448 45,406 68,746 63,178 79,698 
58,835,683| 36,176,490} 13,807,581] 22,399,555] 95,652,063) 69,072,888} 42,642,318] 81,764,208 
67,389 37,415 27,321 55,572 100, 223 62,050 43,728 87,764] 19 
3,531,310] 1,772,076] 1,225,316] 2,658,116] 5,921,357] 3,437,088] 2,107,563] 4,432,855 
110,357 79,466 57,051 68,015 119,318 85,099 61,166 74,563) 20 
1,594,577| 1,072,423 779,521 939,021]} 1,798,617} 1,191,029 863,069} 1,061,147 
12,549 10,331 7,155 2,175 178, 252 105,420 74,219 90,999] 21 
5,138,436] 2,854,830] 2,011,992)  3,599,312]) 7,898,226] 4,733,537] 3,044,851] 5,585,001 
711 407 338 14 463,211 246,781 84, 203 130,514] 22 
185, 665 165, 232 120,010 102, 108 562,434 357, 289 280,057 239,686] 23 
882,258 732,878 467,426 358,779|| 2,976,426] 1,872,200] 1,383,659] 1,093,631 
56, 182 31,253 21,650 23,638 56,396 31,647 "22,012 24,416] 24 
737,743 358,285 233, 662 314,485 739,225 361,971 238,613 325,061 
292,549 425, 836 669,337| 4,115,469] 2,751,619] 2,279,254] 3,002,063] 9,069,433] 25 
22,393 31,138 33,848] - 184,538 122,087 103, 913 201,548 542,444 
1,806,905} 1,205,685 770,381 909,775|| 4,002,299] 2,421,468] 1,859,321) 2,013,239 
9,311 6,320 3,937 11,068 163, 686 170,815 127,648 63,771] 26 
30,142 18,412 19,378 20,783 30, 298 18,914 20, 883 21,828] 27 
75,333 43,473 34,861 41,005 76,561 46,395 44,126 47,363 
84,631 35,310 82, 700 47,210 86,711 37,241 66,770] 28 


35,440 


12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


1932. 


1,424, 780 
63,562 


77,163 
30,107 


100, 528 


ile) beet bo al Se 


21,052 
16,421 


894, 408 


190, 978 
1,302, 102 
262,902 


127,154 
4,784,007 
421,675 


Lr et) 


154,000 
180,455 


188, 404 
3,130,795 


25,940 


1933. 


55,986 
419,178 


Cert al bat 


oo 
o~l 
oo 


28,601 
23,600 


1,290, 055 


121,071 
824,271 
534,356 


121 


138,594 
4,725,728 
373, 097 


318,500 
314,575 


330,492 
2,893,574 


105,729 
63, 811 
8,951 
396, 848 
6,495 
2,159,214 
437 
21,702 


70,941 
529,527 


rSwrriid 
Cob 


30,678 
26,548 


1,897, 685 


137,817 
934, 439 
405, 612° 


33,600 
28,560 


28,560 
182,501 


7,547,857 
511,571 


5,171 
28,401 
293,291 
262,185 


316, 609 
3,130,678 


582 EXTERNAL TRADE 
No. Item 
1931. 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Petroleum and Its Products— 
I ecbetroleumpicnid6!s.....0 eee ee t.ce ca ene gal. 7,204,979 
$ 341,921 
2 |wetSerosene, netined ,../...... seer setae chines oe gal. - 
3 | Gasolene and naphtha. i/20..00......0%66) vy ~ 
Totals, Petroleum and Its Products! $ 353,414 
4 Abrasives, artiticial: j7..2cn; tenes ak ee Rees cwt. 23,320 
$ 93,819 
DS. \Comoent, ont anG c.see-r seg ee ee cee ee Py - 
GC iGypeum< crude. -a.ccg ac oceania ae - 
2 DEATIOSE She sees art Menai caterers oe _ 
8 NEG) dsp are. c7.ae one inna terre Ae ee teeter Pg - 
9 [Sandvand‘eravelieec: nacho tee ee kee ton — 
1 ATTRA os rete ie ie AaNe BGR ieee increnearios Re race Poker cwt. 13,901 
S$ |___11,562 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!.... $ 1,546,819 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Th PACIISE ci. eet Att ook obicio tae cone tees ewt 102,115 
$ 890,328 
12 || Drigshmedicinalass-cn scoees eens eee $ 243 , 238 
13: IRixplosi Ves saiansccrca uae eee he eee neon $ = 
Fertilizers— 
14 ie Ammonium sulphaten niece cnc een te ne ~ 
15 -|RCyanamige, -ceren cena Mae ote a ~ 
Totals, Fertilizers... sae. ee eeees $ = 
16 |Paints, pigments and varnishes.............. $ 125,050 
17 |Séap “toilet: Gees 4. eee oe ee lb. 3,562, 969 
$ 424,720 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.— 
18 . | MEATSEnTe; <n -O8Ds eae cn. cc eee Ls scene ee ae - 
19 | Soda and sodium compounds.............. coke - 
20 | Cobalt oxide and salts..................6% lb. 154,500 
$ | __ 290,025 
Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.1. $ 292,128 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products!. $ 2,714, 386 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
21 |Amusement and sporting goods.............. $ 37,176 
22) | BTUShes Acc: Ahees Sees... See etm cs ee $ 11,739 
23, |(Containers>:< <sirsriey St isonet eet eee $ 12,818 
24 |Household and personal equipment.......... $ 558, 865 
20~ IMusieal instriments syonniRece scat, | oct cutee $ 13, 438 
2G | Habmisi® 22 ee es... eee eee eee $ 2,006, 254 
22 \Shipsiand vesselsiae. 5... eee a neak ee $ 2,643 
28 (Works of artipaintihes....2280.0s...neee ee $ 21,757, 
29: \Contractors’ ioubfite® ... cate ete. oo. eee $ = 
30 |Electrical energy.0u..0. 2.6.0 cule dee os ve M k.w.h. - 
$ ss, 
31 Wee aie a. takes aoe wk she oe Re $ - 
32 |NSetblers’ elects: ete nena ect eta $ 363,654 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!... $ 3,077,474 


494,417 


3,079,234 


420,497 


3,254,169 


438 , 842 


1,948,355 


Totals, Exports, Canadian Produce!... $ | 219,246,499] 174,043,725) 184,361,019) 227,601,411 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—concluded. 


1931. 


United States. 


1932. 


1931. 


All Countries. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


583 


—!No. 


12,445,991 
87,622 
6,801 

995 
2,535,309 
405,109 


8, 238, 592 
282,728 
21,134 
2,610 


1,694,610) ~ 


267, 206 


21,790,367 
962,768 
961, 262 

93, 824 
6,429,080 
1,063,811 


5,859, 750 
178,127 
1,192,718 
171, 737 
4,723,038 
656, 462 


9,944,154 
374, 938 
629, 803 
117,494 

3,646,917 
592, 800 


sD ee ee ee ee SSS ee ee eee eee 


1,022,291 
2,475,674 
11,292 

6, 808 
704, 939 
848,778 
397,252 
399, 796 
11,173 
86,965 
2,580,594 
463,756 
141,399 
76,938 


605,345 
1,394, 218 
1,949 
1,249 
597,474 
736, 539 
270,641 
269, 854 
11,920 
95,473 
473,370 
142,792 
137,320 
67,556 


1,047,807 
2,577,730 
» 662,852 
203,811 
704, 939 
848,778 
420,207 
416,059 


638 , 556 
1,504,870 
35, 663 
104,757 
597,474 
736, 539 
273,026 
272,007 
11,945 


241,444 
967,040 


866, 997 
2,821,805 
193, 669 
49,408 
308, 656 
367, 998 
243,317 
226,101 
6,079 
38,127 
101,254 
15, 402 
223,304 
123,319 


ee ee ee ee SSS ey 


182,593 
961,547 
16,772 
3,496 


88, 062 
134,311 
1,956,754 
3,039, 292 


164,016 
789,891 
9,097 
304 


98, 784 
146,354 
925, 733 

1,131,889 


288,101 
1,881, 156 
560, 485 
238, 709 


182, 863 
298,811 
1,987,607 
3,094, 734 


67,374 
2,112,967 
471,086 
53, 666 


218, 658 
313, 889 
935,411 
1, 143,693 


291,977 
1,806, 602 
796, 953 
62,902 


914,515 
751, 539 
1,358, 135 
1,726, 105 


509, 654 
3,190,794 
671,733 
96,479 


1,490,575 
1,316,451 
1,409,244 
1,499, 489 


See ee ee ae ee ee ee ee Eee 


3, 463, 289 
43, 204 


22,723 
83,750 
435, 163 
1,309,251 
102, 905 
187,890 


1,752,252 


50, 199 
349 
70 


32, 102 
117,975 
487,167 

1,105,845 
121,346 
145,591 


3,698,774 


400,191 
5,258,217 
612,692 


22,723 
83,750 
680,593 
2,870,365 
87,105 
536, 185 


1,946, 185 


336,010 
6,248, 737 
564, 672 


32, 102 
117,975 
760,030 

2,841, 609 
317,346 
381,531 


3,068,879 


377,095 
6, 203, 182 
494 , 286 


13, 868 
51,910 
584, 100 
2,698, 143 
430, 968 
427,540 


3,474, 192 


436,904 
9,124, 180 
629, 157 


8,997 
32,879 
745,902 
3,314,348 
492,842 
451,459 


Cee eee ee ee ee eee | ee 


122,569 
67,463 
505, 800 
1,001,055 
302, 257 
4,250,536 
562,719 
129, 504 
442,319 
1,697,814 
4,453, 280 
112, 733 
5,604,055 


141,545 
103,359 
226,421 
607,577 
52,579 
3,500, 250 
347,650 
91,709 
43,585 
647,789 
1,657,555 
93,454 
3,066, 981 


1933. 1934. 
5,348,352] 9,878,932 
139, 714 , 049 
29,908 45 
2,037 10 
1,222,768} 1,356,790 
164,811 195,554 
506,691} 1,033,726 
184,257 784, 787 
541,856) 2,239,034 
665 2,634 
509 2,166 
316,805 308, 656 
389,074 367, 998 
153, 198 239,229 
149,177 223,965 
495 6,056 
3,330 37,492 
175,509 101,254 
33,629 15, 402 
127,067 187,452 
61,793 91,909 
4,937,126} 9,217,668 
167,097 363, 518 
951,767; 2,189,506 
16,018 19, 692 
633 1,406 
196, 200 470,030 
186, 398 432, 125 
1,336,867} 1,384,896 
1,701,426} 1,469,924 
2,460,482) 2,517,188 
37,542 23, 103 
= 246 
= 46 
13,868 8,997 
51,910 32,879 
316,013 440,540 
992,378] 1,439,492 
82,950 10, 250 
83, 792 100,364 
1,185,384} 1,584,630 
4,668,260) 6,429,888 
11,785 12,998 
44 675 
45,074 147,711 
39,620 22,477 
25,994 36, 682 
632, 134 755,361 
23,148 104, 433 
64,840 50,514 
34, 166 170,055 
647,742) 1,097,457 
1,654,087) 2,638,444 
93 , 352 92,591 
2,445,585] 2,479,348 

5,152,526 


349,660,563} 235,186,674| 143,160,400) 194,443,139 


Ee 


799, 742,667) 576,344,302) 473,799,955) 579,343,145 


eo 72 St FS GH 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1932. 


1933. 


ee 


hk 
ao wo - & 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


Item 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
readin A. Mainty Foop. 
Fresh— 
Apples: cts: Sats taca Menai ie ss drat brl. 
BANANAS Pes Ete face Peed aR Tes ered He 
Cranberries: £58, 0.c2)aa kees es. etre bil : 
Grape fraste aye es ane Aes GR: rs 
Grapes. Ueto Teh. id cE RS SRO 8 ip 
PMONS SPAR. SEE ye TE} eS ae 
MelOnS; MAES BAe i. ORO ees es OEY ND. 
Wranwes 1295. \..3 es). WE PP we. ees ae 
POAChOS ISO RS 205. RRs i 
Pears... c2RE Hels Face Pe web scan eS ib 
Eineapblesienza igs me ens eer ate aie 
PHIMS? tisk Keka ee nele aoe os ee Ib 
SIRO WDOEFICS passes dst cues aeeent oin-tape tian i 
otalsiresh HE rurtsl: ree. > meee $ 
Dried— 
Currants fs Siaec: < BRS. 209. RE lb. 
Late: \aeaewaes 2... SS be eeks os ce ry 
hPa Peet seh op eee ig stacey | eae Mamata ae Se tie 1» 
Peachesias.. St. Soa ew << es tees ry 
Prones and pings: << teease na ce Fete © 
TORI AOR otis telnet aged ie 
$ 
‘Totals; Dried: Fruits! se: take $ 
Pineapple, canned............ Bes eee Ib. 
Othertruits canned. oso a ate eee 1°. 
JOUCS BNO NSIC. foc s Sore era eee Clb eee 1» 
Olives and cherries in brine.............. BS 
BPE DUD So rece ya 9s epee pamaiiioiomnetiaey Ib. 
HTUiG JUICESIANG BYTUPS 14a esis icin. <leton bole gal. 
Totals,cAlMePruitstce.c te. ks ee $ 
Nuts— 
Coco-nuts ite. 55. 1:.. ck ak yee ss RE No. 
Almonds, not shelled................000% 1 
Brazil nuts, not: shelled lag; i002. dec « ©. 
Peanuts, green, shelled or not............ © 
Walnuts inotishelledss- tee the..eek cee I 


in bushels. 


Le real |S a 


138,040 
11,762 
2,872 
11,042 


83,4378 


580, 222 
24,030 
18,313 

1,995 

965,973 

106, 303 


340,764 
19,238 
10,175 
21,993 


939, 980 


2Quantities in pounds. 


121, 139 


337,758 
22,875 


302, 087 


46, 566 
1,867 
20,667 
1,699 
558, 157 
62,243 


417,565 


527,903 
39, 823 


175, 469 


29,057 
782 
5,251 
348 
444,627 
48,376 


35,413 
2,292 
6,460 
8,505 


377,870 


3Quantities in boxes. 


400 
53 


28, 686 


140, 228 


292,651 


8,756 
607 
8,086 
605 


4Quantities 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34. 
United States. All Countries. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
135,024 113,689 64,742 28,271 139,474 120,036 71,100 37,979} 1 
589, 897 495, 685 239, 128 125, 669 627, 137 537,957 278, 068 161, 109 
768,270 614, 896 339, 980 429,315} 3,889,713] 3,960,197| 2,967,845] 2,474,096] 2 
1,256,787 936, 182 618, 264 775,526) 2,475,270) 2,114,627] 1,353,125] 1,522,706 
21,667 16,766 16,223} 1,887, 8052 21,667 16,871 16,652} 2,031,1442] 3 
192,183 124,018 126,203 117,744 192,183 124,509 127,964 122,721 
26,243,901} 34,302,697] 25,601,562] 28,188,018] 28,348,217| 38,110,494] 28,618,474] 31,065,691] 4 
1,085,416 950, 738 836,340 755,322] 1,186,437] 1,081,236 893, 642 818, 903 
32,366,331] 17,636,565] 16,959,420] 15,636,300] 32,701,064) 18,122,292] 17,300,229] 15,973,756] 5 
1,064,127 908, 860 586, 681 554,278] 1,095,499 946,640 08, 183 570,064 
259,030 268,393 178,612 149, 333 389, 302 387,215 345, 626 359,867] 6 
1,073,112} 1,019,439 797,863 603,029] 1,533,406] 1,419,260} 1,289,106] 1,152,765 
7,374,310] 7,728,733}: 4,548,026 - 7,645,862| 7,732,134] 4,867,219 -| 7 
577,147 467,704 279,575 254,114 577,458 468 , 289 287,644 255,057 
2,080,2183} 4,463,740] 3,592,047] 3,654,768] 2,406,433") 5,018,622] 4,124,934] 4,149,783] 8 
8,281,741] 5,709,149] 4,487,868] 4,137,452] 9,492,922] 6,459,707] 5,095,381] 4,733,848 
11,836,325] 11,335,847] 3,613,392] 2,568,548 11,894,287] 10,340,187} 3,613,392] 2,568,548] 9 
683, 203 334,957 138,245 106, 462 686, 673 335,340 138,245 106,462 
23,333,224] 12,783,639} 9,967,099] 7,481,599]/ 23,422,654) 12,839,442| 10,078,764] 8,178,041] 10 
1,035,349 463,994 293,553 262,197} 1,039,198 469,336 297,979 284 , 436 
196, 157 182,504 150,918 113,020 214,416 209, 640 168, 199 133,865) 11 
581,091 415,185 259,138 229,076 644, 062 453,742 282,948 257,064 
309, 8894] 6,900,714] 4,809,617] 3,558,032 310,1984] 6,919,030} 4,809,717] 3,555,432] 12 
557,007 239,512 164,345 129,465 557,526 241,129 164,359 129,518 
3,712,179} 4,720,813] 4,380,786] 5,204,951]| 3,712,179] 4,725,570} 4,380,786] 5,204,951] 13 
589,791 586,431 393, 164 375,360 589,791 586, 834 393, 164 375,360 
17,872,315] 12,805,589} 9,311,139]  8,493,824]] 21,021,129] 15,405,008] 11,306,598} 10,576,033 
28,352 1,796 ~ -—| 4,653,223] 5,505,404] 5,546,566] 3,480,586) 14 
1,579 173 449,254 495,900 440,639 300, 216 
2,138,332] 1,143,291 364, 228 715,368]/ 11,902,113) 14,095,699} 12,140,945] 13,690,680] 15 
130,875 64,740 10,368 40,313 503, 135 450,733 1,353 9,559 
930,470] 1,017,229] 1,011,170]  1,056,846/| 2,905,568] 3,815,781] 4,349,074] 4,802,221) 16 
63,501 60,288 55,571 49, 634 191,703 209, 478 190, 269 199, 684 
1,187,325} 1,102,518} 1,343,347] 1,623,126] 1,253,335) 1,367,460] 1,384,087] 1,160,676] 17 
101,577 79,148 81, 605 109, 263 108, 124 100, 736 85,387 113,932 
16,656,477| 16,020,566] 15,489,047] 16,531,952] 16, oa 146] 16,034,658] 15,489,187] 16,771,803} 18 
, 786 716, 829 588,309 913,644 8,385 ,525 588,327 0,958 
25,145,909] 16,339,772] 10,131,920] 10,566,647 36,719 363 33,964,927| 38,462,151] 27,565,007| 19 
1,196,788 998, 930 537,767 452,330] 2,357,648] 2,709,296) 3,042,719} 2,094,056 
2,591,559} 2,101,980] 1,469,961] 1,757,233]/ 4,780,108] 4,930,373] 4,913,221] 4,325,923 
3,743,247 847,818 97,648 83,886|| 24,159,734] 16,676,579} 11,666,090] 14,720,631] 20 
374, 434 74,640 10,247 8,452) 1,275,407 647,893 455,427 451,609 
9,951,411] 2,775,887 626, 691 718,876], 14,673,239] 9,554,374] 1,968,569] 2,988,187] 21 
_ 871,540 234,066 52,524 51,462) 1,251,255 660, 168 26,613 190,069 
150,329 53,452 50,450 48,721] 1,218,337 629,545 504, 203 375,127| 22 
25,901 10,087 6,530 6,789 155,429 76,790 57, 150 42, 806 
31,610 33,973 16, 606 36,528 526,998 413, 253 435,421 340,282] 23 
41,887 36,843 21,629 26,195 374,624 298, 253 246,261 233 , 828 
257,312 413, 902 159,052 245,620] 1,679,081] 2,154,554 790,253} 1,675,053] 24 
28,013 52,884 31,943 31,069 127,914 164,584 59,557 109, 834 
252,037 125,026 64,921 40,250 323,596 179,498 104,570 82,011} 25 
353, 764 185,595 104,087 45,867 407,976 236, 123 124, 226 75,173 
22,166,887] 15,504,556} 11,010,577] 10,427,152|| 29,498,549] 22,476,232] 17,356,874] 16,041,568 
55,972 49,753 35,247 17,439] 7,206,588} 7,182,303] 9,469,162] 11,471,845} 26 
2,313 2,572 1,229 67 115,745 101,748 106, 886 133,947 
22,226 1, 283 18,520 4,999 931,556] 1,017,088 916,704 940,587] 27 
4,244 266 1,265 506 97,900 72,944 55,597 88, 932 
455,143 701,196 153,214 156,444] 1,055,977) 1,343,299] 1,278,215} 1,483,121] 28 
60,901 66,521 13,671 10,376 133,727 105, 738 90,830 95,628 
2,539,163} 4,090,355} 4,872,105] 1,293,742|| 25,323,421] 28,967,735] 23,059,259) 27,499,721} 29 
181,610 43,383 161,121 53,131 971,216 956,161 680, 030 708, 662 
628, 684 253,143 282, 888 396,811] 1,388,093] 1,141,907] 1,467,944] 1,289,545] 30 
109, 652 53,823 50,037 61,662 184,355 135,959 127,881 135, 286 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
A. Mainty Foop—continued. 
Nuts—concluded. : 
Ls PAlmondsshetled:, .u. 6 sean cusan ote ieee lb. 112,139 60,654 44,421 29,307 
$ 41,715 19,248 12,514 7,743 
2.1 Walnuts; shelled?>...: 228.4 Sea... sheen lb. 12,263 29,828 3,041 1,454 
$ 3,434 8, 102 469 292 
Motals Nuts! < tes en ae aes ce ree $ 153, 683 104,395 91,246 89,021 
Vegetables— 
Sipe Cabbage, Tene seer: ... ee rete! cok eal Wf - - 2 - 
4 VOarrots..; Sete eres eee ee eer as pokes lb. - 735,398 - - 
$ - 18, 668 - - 
Bt Celeryi see ees has Ae See hee o eneee a - - - ~ 
6. “Crcumberst is 22.5s cote eee ac a ee fA - - - = 
Dh porliettiee:? sch rene are: © o 8 EES ee: Bae ae - - - - 
8 Ontong eee ee te eee bat ees lb. - 946,473 771,001 664 , 758 
$ 26,275 20,491 18,084 13,025 
STUER Gtatoes, (Sweeties ons. meee faa eee ee ~ - - - 
10 | Potatoes (except sweet)..............00.- re ie - - = 
Tih Spmach pireshetes.ce fees Cece ek ces be - - = = 
1?) (“Tomatoes resh® 7, 5) te cate caw cee lb. - - - 40,780 
$ - - ~ 2,316 
13:'|. ~-Canned-vegetableszannwitecuen-sietesrctecneens lb. 7,021 41,875 3,398 4,848 
Y $ 664 5,540 408 392 
14) | @Saucesiandmpickes:G.... 2 tee. ee gal. 126, 963 123,456 66,101 66,488 
$ 222,984 205,424 141,400 137,288 
TotalsvVeretablesie Gre... .c.eemen $ 267,069 258,438 162,939 155,116 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
rains— 
15 GAD SPs sts tet sence se NE oes Ib. 548,597 472,303 188,649 473,055 
$ 36, 942 26,025 8,953 17,569 
16 Corns 5 Pe Rete wth ese bush 127 108 62 125,397 
292 327 100 75,521 
17 NSS Oatehs., 2085. SHOe 8.0) ee te nd eee bush. 43 1:5) 464 859 
; $ 34 26 320 568 
18 Peas (except split peas)...............- lb. 59,340 46,570 87,529 825,940 
$ 3,069 2,410 5,347 64,608 
19 JRICG. + = Meare Seas ee. ACerS ar os Rees cwt. 1,227 8,279 Das ali 1,278 
4,388 21,576 8,025 2,866 
20 '|eoOrn: MeAal-sas. ave ecsenten Ghee was octets brl - 276 10 - 
$ - 1,151 19 - 
21 leew heat. flour anc. checks ocr ee bri. 529 118 4,812 23, 807 
$ 4,744 754 19, 932 94,435 
Be Lei SeUIts. «Aavncwanl css a nemeRe meee erat Cmte lb. 1,856,790| 7 1555;076) Sadly 342,202 1,373,549 
$ 268, 283 209 , 268 171,901 156, 424 
23 | -Cerealfoods, prepared....:.....s..cs.0-- $ 17,244 13,434 12 9,158 
24 | Macaroni and vermicelli................. Ib. 792 978 1,072 240 
$ 84 91 129 18 
10, st oe UNG ccs, apnea Mean, aloe Mawade REE colts ave lb. 45,024 1,000 - - 
$ 1,957 63 - = 
2G | Sago/and tapiocaviass... cree eee. cee lb. 66, 288 23, 938 37,823 84,848 
$ 2,083 689 1,692 3,214 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Pro- 
UCTS! See. | ee ee Cee $ 521,693 329,916 276,427 468, 487 
Oils, Vegetable, for Food— 
2d ReOUVOOil, WOspae sae. cc See OL «ete gal. 5,355 4,364 1,964 651 
$ 4,783 5,090 2,402 784 
28 | Peanut and soya-bean oils, n.o.p.......... gal. 118, 480 76,586 81,307 65,841 
$ 80,413 37,342 41,621 54,039 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food!.. $ 205, 721 147,595 110,560 116,107 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
7,813 14,438 2,003 50,624] 1,732,343] 1,726,851| 1,597,665) 1,622,188] 1 
4,361 4,597 703 12,569 441,131 373,530 316,797 382,545 
184,444 487,533 127,808 136,708] 4,806,662} 5,377,410] 4,115,900] 4,750,516] 2 
70,954 181,517 35,222 36,877] 1,003,151] 1,202,559 593,678 723,380 
923,111 906, 100 515,222 387,842] 3,998,144] 3,646,143} 2,454,729] 2,713,675 
- | 17,406,180} 9,911,097] 13,105,472 -| 17,645,544] 10,293,236] 13,606,212] 3 
448,734 255,648 245, 182 181,571 450,101 261,309 252,969 190,335 
- | 10,794,095} 9,767,320) 10,917,369 —| 11,566,648) 10,600,451] 12,345,167] 4 
- 246,213 263, 999 183,529 - 265, 808 279,339 209,303 
-—| 14,737,372] 11,179,161] 13,798,49 -| 15,033,882] 12,733,122! 14,271,153) 5 
645,728 79,002 288, 172 05,652 662,934 487,864 329,998 319,291 
-| 3,690,765] 1,236,231] 1,043,936 -{ 3,700,547| 1,253,024] 1,073,167/ 6 
- 201,255 80, 264 52,176 - 201,870 80, 684 52,923 
— | 30,526,831] 24,242,873] 28,052,697 -| 30,527,076] 24,247,571] 28,052,781] 7 
928, 907} 865,227 529,280 580, 936 928,907 865, 232 529,360 580, 938 
-| 8,726,730} 3,474,099] 3,239,090 - | 17,724,226] 17,037,738] 12,199,254] 8 
207,261 206, 118 ,968 88,775 435,317 393, 603 365,285 228,410 
50, 621 60,524 56,372 48,636 51,246 61,613 57,029 49,724] 9 
138,997 105, 833 75,827 88,546 140,277 107, 809 77,156 90,643 
406, 480 190, 832 107,472 96, 480 407,525 192, 133 112,151 108,935] 10 
690,755 277,937 160,059 143,842 693, 600 281,588 172,663 162, 463 
- ~ -| 5,814,018 - - —| 5,841,035} 1 
- - - 124,760 - - - 125,399 
— | 29,534,294] 7,809,198] 9,054,635 -— | 43,300,666) 30,280,706] 26,161,389] 12 
1,399,813] 1,321,432 415,062 421,318] 1,899,838} 2,006,030] 1,309,716 800, 532 
9,800,064] 2,642,106] 1,327,507 725, 989|| 15,290,617] 5,550,358} 2,963,820} 1,986,882] 13 
865,750 252,329 148,040 63,804] 1,328,919 499, 080 288,591 179,840 
253,552 129,591 98,334 70,673 582,774 441,686 324,989 291.765} 14 
265,503 126,942 89, 036 53,200 601,937 420,925 303,399 261, 286 
7,248,456] 5,153,932} 3,020,218]  2,843,206]/ 8,934,781] 6,746,722] 4,696,649] 3,818,476 
1,353,261]  - 865,423 661,773 693,227] 8,536,577] 2,199,798] 1,599,291] 1,942,915) 15 
114,015 57,896 34,993 41, 103 392,471 115,564 72,559 88,001 
3,119,139] 2,294,195} 3,214,556] 3,505,984]) 10,055,152] 9,050,730) 7,614,684] 5,669,371) 16 
2,632,509] 1,306,736} 1,181,811] 1,886,541] 7,417,271] 3,921,253] 2,910,476] 2,738,601 
1,349,202} 1,577,465) 2,326,172 33,407] 1,349,245] 1,577,480] 2,326,642 34,286] 17 
597,284 393,027 489, 836 9, 282 597,318 393, 053 490, 161 9,872 
460,620} 1,237,877 557,519] 1,267,116] 8,969,040] 2,427,925] 1,588,008] 2,946,411] 18 
40,782 101,327 56,477 85,34 295, 626 138,699 90,462 193, 452 
256, 928 188,768 165,234 156,479 617,725 670, 660 514,265 683,542] 19 
675, 634 399, 159 266, 532 305,141} 1,660,395} 1,414,756 989,872] 1,213,328 
35,517 28,414 26,325 22,615 35,517 28,690 26,335 22,615) 20 
159, 830 93,958 62,765 68,067 159,830 95, 109 62,784 68,067 
35, 636 13,768 4,488 3, 132 36, 832 21,967 19, 406 51,501} 21 
249, 102 88,718 22, 189 26, 226 256,285 113, 190 70,793 194,672 
1, 133,695 690,315 315, 486 333,796] 3,221,384] 2,295,688] 1,784,545| 1,788,407) 22 
158,530 88,452 52,973 48,022 475,408 325,084 250,393 218,453 
235,274 166,240 108,388 97,316 255,330 182,659 122,269 111,396] 23 
2,243,447 880,414 554,711 195,616] 2,696,020 969, 829 682,553 272,584| 24 
168,191 65,060 44,541 16,508 198,246 70,828 52,932 21,217 
11,703,885] 2,338,359 346,687 1,506] 12,078,909] 2,642,884 679,835 275,571] 25 
276, 885 57,708 9,330 63 295, 226 71, 25,370 13,195 
537,698 318,518 377, 908 341,630] 3,268,929] 3,078,724] 2,860,631] 3,426,481} 26 
58,557 24,172 18,057 16, 663 138, 828 86, 028 65,497 93,374 
6,272,049} 3,406,723] 2,854,278] 3,047,023) 13,339,358] 7,585,738] 5,803,602} 5,499,468 
13,713 13,062 10,612 8,978 506,512 357,546 384, 609 331,793] 27 
23,371 20, 120 13, 998 11,720 546, 896 411,412 389, 953 381,435 
9,014 23, 828 58,372 2,604 197,753 189,244 174,871 178,749] 28 
5,997 9,426 19,237 2,264 129,581 89,375 84,849 86, 503 
81,040 99,654 95,566 46,450 848, 802 679,150 604, 433 561,691 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Item. 


1931. 


United Kingdom. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


=-_ wo wo 


eo moet Om 


10 
il 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 |} ‘Brewed (beer, éte.)..... feesU ioe... eee gal. 
GSS). ¢ Brand yi dee iis 5 eR ve aeed ic we pf. gal 
BOS GA eS, PORE BR ican a SSO Recs act pf. gal 
Ol) WOR ARS. OFS. Phas eee eas hte pf. ga] 
wks} CNV isco: sey eerie Soe ce vs Ee pf. gal. 
2% | Non-sparkling wines................0.0005 $ 
2s 1 Sparkling wines. dlc... 00 Steves. beeewe $ 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic!....... $ 
ai If Chicte vints eros Mahe uce dee Ib. 
25 Toad reride re eet peter se ter eer ae eae 
#6 | SRS OF TORIN. Ais. cocsee ree hon nn pene ont 
Totals, Gums and Resins!........... $ 
a7 |Oilcake and méal.t)... )-..994.0. ee sd 


J. Agricultural and Vegetable Product—con. 


A. Marnty Foop—concluded. 
Sugar and Its Products— 


Molasses, 56 degrees or less, imported ee 


preferential tariiis. ..<seke staves. 6 meme 

Sugar, not above No. 16, D.S............. oo 

Sugar, above Now16; DiSe eee otas tee eee yrs 

Coploemenary::.).. a ci< be Pett Bada ee ote 8 $ 

Totals, Sugar and Its Products!....... $ 

Cocoa beans, not roasted or ground.......... cewt. 
Cocca Putter citer hs do) bie ee busca teens ao 
Other eseoa Five seb oF. Stree een teens $ 
COHGS} greenthe weeks. « api ten side Unban, ei 
Other coffee and chicory..................+- $ 
Spices— 

Mustard) eroundsarey seein. canoe i 

Peppers uneround cc's Ah cts oil ae oc econ we 

Totals Spices! ../feee seen ses. ee $ 
MOE Ms sina: cree OE «oes RE Ib 
$ 

WOastt- 55 HIN e sacs De ace ee is 
Hopats.c 7a Pe ee eos i 
higuorice paster mice came tensa anceks i 
MalOSYEUpi dst ste e © coco oars oa eee hei 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—A. Marnty Foop!..... 


B. OTHER THAN Foop. 


Beverages, Alcoholic— 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


107 
710 
547,531 


584, 162 


21,123 
170,922 
80, 000 
17,866 
23,135 


2,644,554 
524,470 
21,383 


695,312 
366,241 
294,966 

51,820 


454,118 
21, 483, 822 


5,890,642 
19,620 
2,735 
549, 898 
30,381 
960 

136 
671,331 
61,501 


9,901, 680 


191,567 
393,935 
2,687 
44,614 
203,959 
3,858, 130 
181,116 
3,416,866 
1,017,800 
21,478,527 
203, 089 
2,655 


29,515,421 


6,282, 512 


4,812 
14,094 
434,339 


479,069 


16,616 
97,864 
47,045 
9,774 
8 , 009 


2,854,466 
478,073 
20, 298 


609, 421 
336, 258 
394,730 

43,651 


422,648 


16,302,582 
3, 283, 730 
44 367 


155,270 
318,085 
483 

6,744 
150,594 
2,891,248 
135,916 
2,581,361 
738, 926 
15,631,090 
216,024 
217 


21,694,549 


385 
7,823 


138 
687 


29,352 


4,739 
7,187 


15,559 
58,458 
429,183 


507, 283 


8,626 
60, 496 
26,957 

5,093 

9,380 


2,437,908 
414,689 
14,380 


549,651 
300,708 
334,367 

35,692 


365,471 
10,368, 187 


1,783,856 


543,308 
44,777 


4,265,628 


47,741 


2,794 
4,673 


476 
1,137 
446,126 


472,259 


2,261 
16,671 
107,520 
15,104 
5, 436 


1,629,925 
241,475 
11,958 


529,775 
284, 233 
236, 146 

21,322 


321,386 
12,684,404 


3,144,074 
190,926 
21,638 
241,994 
47,157 
480 

73 
257,648 
28,094 


5,536,914 | 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 589 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
——|No. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931 1932. 1933. 1934, 
- - - - 5,193,745] 4,632,067] 5,968,636] 10,717,504] 1 
be = - = 1,733,201] 1,431,406] 1,411,238} 1,934,120 
- 1 - - 8,301,800} 8,112,132] 6,227,302] 4,586,593] 2 
- 6 - -— || 19,482,796] 16,292,441] 9,991,614] 7,554,778 
55,897 33, 086 13,500 19, 782 922,076] 1,605,457] 2,604,241] 2,395,2721 3 
241,518 141,477 58,306 88,252] 2,376,209] 3,550,562} 4,239,460] 4,260,170 
201,017 109, 262 41,351 43,460 960, 453 705,319 592,507 563,408] 4 
1,001,567 562,410 257,417 309, 737]| 25,151,230} 22,398,080] 16,484,687| 14,535,640 
21,543 19,548 15,008 19,663 163,631 147,997 173, 106 236,747| 5 
234,021 154,389 93,702 111,866] 1,401,582 861, 151 866,073] 1,124,667 
276,965 94,357] 1,064,501] 1,661,049] 5,348,300] 4,394,672] 2,424,909] 2,090,834] 6 
53, 636 - 14,068 126,648 193,498]| 1,061,480 654,012 299,178 241, 823 
92,704 101,914 78,532 60, 913 178,449 182, 188 142,710 105,684] 7 
312,517 187,477 119, 035 65,495) 31,501,596] 32,436,632] 32,578,011] 32,380,812] 8 
42,561 22,472 18,373 7,636] 4,365,637] 3,674,413] 3,639,797] 3,186,465 
467,190 470, 128 414,346 317, 985 492,747 515,186 446,048 332,796] 9 
193, 583 O} Soy y4 82,777 82,627 888, 895 731,023 632, 428 612,402] 10 
21,241 15,507 10,424 11,140 387,482 351,801 311, 132 295,373 
54,991 15,192 69,151 61,715] 1,789,229] 1,877,605} 1,927,347] 2,337,831] 11 
10,885 2,299 6,067 5,011 331, 603 217,861 192,841 196, 872 
181, 608 109, 713 81,334 82,732 1,135,662 863,079 741,297 705,091 
44,898 41,165 33, 122 25,251] 53,464,341] 42,765,703] 38,417,276| 36,192,227] 12 
16,412 13,190 7,004 4,359] 13,048,877| 7,125,314) 4,720,435) 7,389,717 
2,196,651] 1,619,286] 1,415,054] 1,355,751] 2,224,233] 1,680,939] 1,487,781] 1,548,230] 13 
363, 884 293 , 896 269,417 239,381 368, 720 304, 826 280,731 261,679 
1,019,731 212,504 36, 699 136,651] 2,746,277] 1,039,434 686,075 793,370] 14 
201, 166 48,916 7,503 48,756 408,710 197, 223 122,398 335,651 
1,347,774] 1,255,661] 1,205,224] 1,113,572]/ 1,359,991} 1,283,239] 1,221,362) 1,147,051] 15 
180, 138 167,028 169, 028 141, 289 182, 468 172,513 172, 183 147,724 
3,159,127) 1,924,286 615,196 233,248] 3,832,309] 2,428,651] 1,159,574 492,196] 16 
256, 226 183,539 61,277 12,240 318, 490 226,212 108,910 44,325 
39,971,929] 27,343,788] 19,106,313] 18,311,958] 104,963,726] 78,460,065} 58,981,608) 57,096,013 
2,536 52 - 6 230,995 195,664 106, 605 93,602] 17 
1,932 103 - 12 482,357 388,319 218 , 269 194, 234 
- - - - 319, 203 210,957 128,584 66,808] 18 
- - - - 2,285,360] 1,563,396 945,343 541,854 
- - - - 330, 006 37,507 99,578 77,683] 19 
- - - - 4,589,582) 3,425,744 1,406,252] 1,289,775 
162 - - - 270,081 198,788 99,179 103,884] 20 
379 ~ - - 3,888,021; 2,901,810} 1,494,432} 1,595,560 
- - - 1} 1,022,542 742,207 388,310 458,006] 21 
- - - 4), 21,532,651] 15,673,064] 8,250,624] 9,542,682 
262 353 291 96] 1,763,207} 1,445,391) 1,004,433 846,842] 22 
- - - - 526, 804 298, 118 184,452 116,952] 23 
2,753 545 291 112] 35,434,637] 25,929,880] 13,634,003] 14,223,899 
897, 488 645,859 642,172 553,059] 1,254,463 813,226 726,238} 1,023,095] 24 
357,543 235,535 200, 126 137, 638 531,056 316,918 231,693 276,227 
11,663 8,475 6,422 4,128 11,794 8,909 9,238 9,063] 25 
319, 205 203 , 722 104,599 94,197 321,714 212, 438 143, 338 160, 029 
276, 884 245,872 223 , 698 276, 192 277,532 247,495 224,621 278,376| 26 
761, 492 540,561 438,493 665; 986 767, 688 544,874 441,429 671,335 
2,000,730] 1,430,200] 1,042,068} 1,246,371] 2,350,076] 1,601,635] 1,194,520} 1,573,726 
111,250 104,099 67,301 107, 856 156,569 134,829 88,814 131,132] 27 
182,027 100,429 56,651 249, 108 138,621 90, 453 161,506 


127,234 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1933. 


eee ey 


ze PD oO Pe WO RO 


14 
15 


16 
17 


a1 


23 


24 
25 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—conc. 


B. OrHeR THAN Foop—concluded. 
Oils, Vegetable, not Food— 


Castorioll ee tree See a ee a 
Whinawoodsesso wet. . cae meres ae tack sees oe 
Coconut, palm, etc., for mfr. of soap...... eal. 
Cottonseed, crude, for refining............. eg 
Essential, eucalyptus, peppermint......... ws 
Peanut, for refining for food............... "ey 
Peanut and soya, for soap, etc............ ea 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food!... $ 
Plants, trees, shrubs and vines.............. $ 
Rubber— 
Raw (inel sbalata) wy. Ase see castcaeh eee re 
IRECOVELER eevee nhc den deta oem ig : 
AD HYG Ad ese ee ete tS ain ae ee oc eRe wg 
Pnewmatic-tire Casinos. ..50.......0shee ae oo 
Golf ballsgeert tot so eee ee ee doz. 
$ 
‘Fotalss Rit berlin season cee $ 
Seeds— 
PAX Pes PON UR. 5 arch REL ook. her 
Eimnoth iy. aarti aon sc cde See ie, FRE Ib. 
$ 
NotalseSecdsu at weet eee $ 
Tobacco— 
Unmanttactured see. enea on snettaree three i 
Cantera oR Ree ee Sn ters Gyan ee lb. 
$ 
Totalsy Tobacco! Mae ne ne. atc eee $ 
EFFOOT COIN Geeta he fo ott eS Ss ee $ 
Starch, including corn and potato starch..... s 
Turpentine, Spirits-Ols* «.ateen set css eee ee ‘ 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—B. OtsEeR THAN Foop!.... $ 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Productsss ro. rc 
II. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living— 
Horexhibitionssse. cc. ateecee ene a eens $ 
For improvement of stock................ $ 
Totals, Animals, Living!............ $ 
Bone dust and ash, charred bone............ cwt. 
$ 
Bone, ivory and shell products, n.o.p........ $ 


Roathersiandequills.)...aeenaeetas foc 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1931 1932. 
74,652 85,371 
60, 144 65, 420 

5 8 
115 203 
143,346 97,763 
77,484 47,421 
42,960 79,334 
208,771 385, 780 
101, 662 70,299 
150,277 121, 186 
10,084 31,258 
58,429 169, 113 
59,107 15,184 
41,928 7,493 
680, 857 891,067 
59,722 61,325 
21,486 5,054 
9,261 4,902 
- 10 
= 71 
26,555 81,053 
24,984 56,454 
1,197 206 
13,088 2,929 
43,936 37,997 
115,043 115,916 
531, 504 482,424 
156 230 
521 786 
12,320 = 
1,897 = 
245,146 152,426 
74,646 380 
37, 282 816} 
99, 263 85,634 
346, 089 302,780 
658,165 516,593 
= 92 
108, 937 119,475 
7,466 9,040 
311 140 
321 173 
31,859,857) 23,937,385 
41,761,537} 39,219,897 
660 240 
211,882 71,761 
236, 592 92,261 
8,123 5,217 
20,859 9,561 
13, 606 7,861 
124,171 132, 834 


146, 933 
100,313 


233, 166 
105, 487 
107,646 
519, 808 
77,290 
93, 008 
3,597 
22,832 
9,154 
3,503 


890, 623 
50,410 
1,402,072 
0 


’ 


54,999 
44,853 
817 

8, 987 
33,001 
99,482 


441,219 


583 
1,622 
30,251 
1,008 


179, 408 
1,155 
1,416 

56,277 

201, 112 

332,939 

153,359 

10,465 
1,619 

978 
13,122,304 


17,387, 932 


640 
39, 009 


51,532 


4,352 
11,592 
10, 262 

133 , 404 


14,804, 482 
20,341,396 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
——|No. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
16, 882 11,116 8,326 10,679 157,161 164, 936 208, 454 241,336 1 
20, 700 14,343 10,332 11, 764 133,205 128,759 140,217 166, 887 
48,364 40, 813 29,390 40,559 48,369 41,280 34,596 43,495| 2 
450,444 268,374 173,569 254,999 450,559 271,695 176,511 265,034 
2,601,095] 2,620,087} 2,415,525] 1,774,613] 3,080,061] 3,073,477| 3,287,870] 4,007,189} 3 
1,737,096} 1,258,288 877,71 544,430) 2,015,972} 1,475,540] 1,175,359] 1,182,840 
129, 293 306, 901 299, 409 107, 233 174,711 386,275 407,055 165,257) 4 
804,001] 1,216,186 981,887 368,246]/ 1,025,235} 1,602,172} 1,501,695 614,219 
284,613 266, 606 282,247 363, 124 572, 636 511,420 527,191 587,676|. 5 
499, 022 379,212 351, 683 392,116 895,356 720,359 617,869 670, 450 
365,393 80, 580 4,270 25,815 599, 385 378,056 7,867 410,780] 6 
2,516,679 443,204 14,953 118,539] 4,249,550] 1,818,432 37,785! 1,661,939 
524,535 120,828] - 117,986 2,202 902,379 848, 675 322,305 570,262| 7% 
348, 562 55,513 34, 236 776 596,343 331,335 126, 195 268, 629 
6,898,762] 4,128,085} 2,823,288) 2,102,439] 10,021,904] 6,964,867] 4,228,061] 5,566,620 
349, 134 247,427 145,030 116,538]) 1,629,504 1,105,567 814, 509 633,141] 8 
58,892,977 54,020,066] 38,963,462} 50,548,744] 59,559,131] 55,269,390] 41,093,896] 51,168,102] 9 
6,680,821] 3,482,090] 1,603,603] 3,862,843] 6,781,261] 3,572,854] 1,697,288] 3,929,839 
133,343 91,797 42,631 56 686 133,343 91,807 42,631 56,686] 10 
661,485 426, 100 169,504 223,321 661,485 426,171 169,504 223,321 
257,398 171,732 44,821 43, 486 294,721 761, 500 116,285 115,2231 11 
217,867 149, 253 35, 132 29,812 250, 180 210,614 93 , 006 95,199 
41,394 36, 618 15,641 11,171 42,613 36, 853 16,486 13,028] 12 
321, 489 236, 462 103, 482 106, 485 334, 890 239,645 112,805 127,797 
1,205 1,752 , 136 194 45,141 39,749 34,138 31,930} 13 
2,308 3,495 1,499 259 117,351 119,411 100, 989 91,388 
9,797,939] 5,565,781| 2,680,396] 5,046,185! 10,564,737} 6,271,708] 3,308,986] 5,895,034 
1,896 818 1 160 525,295 383, 720 416,859 229,900] 14 
6,159 954 4 348] 1,183,542 353,273 309, 262 283,170 
11,478,574] 7,198,501] 5,718,991! 3,569,285] 11,523,643} 7,208,401] 5,749,242] 3,569,490] 15 
1,012,701 450,581 248,111 199,385], 1,017,593 451,667 249,119 199,410 
1,629,371 835,532 484,456 466,117] 3,395,757} 1,643,165] 1,176,058] 1,149.847 
15,092,356] 12,216,403} 9,629,218] 7,689,377] 16,580,394] 13,075,335} 10,199,212] 8,129,142] 16 
4,335,903} 3,197,283] 2,530,725] 1,915,480) 5,488,949] 3,861,465] 2,886,883) 2,147,001 
144,661 95,210 58,150 47,946 270,661 201,450 135,029 120,961} 17 
167, 239 117,417 75,374 60,325 523,115 427,383 284,871 259, 403 
~ 4,580,117] 3,372,720] 2,636,756] 1,988,109} 6,463,747| 4,631,552] 3,370,432] 2,576,802 
339, 784 200, 905 161,702 291,876 339,784 202,467 161,826 297,590] 18 
2,582,334] 2,581,000] 1,317,903] 1,675,639] 6,961,051} 5,066,904] 2,110,518] 6,063,426] 19 
139, 232 12, 128 61,047 72,260 230,797 165,786 84,755 183, 663 
1,134,074 999,970 851,421 975,377], 1,134,500] 1,000,222 853,042 975,922) 20 
476, 932 430,939 384,816 477,153 477, 722 431,610 385,796 477,750 
27,982,003| 17,220,483; 11,105,971) 12,675,831) 72,633,738) 59,139,256) 29,307,358) 33,732,797 
67,504,312) 44,564,271) 39,212,284) 30,987,789] 177,597,464) 128,599,321! 88,288,966) 90,828,810 
1,264,656 1,273,519 1,178,108 700, 584 1,272,316 1,273,759 1,179,148 704,234) 21 
298,891 113,344 53,699 82,727 525, 882 195,594 95,256 120,735} 22 
1,966,665) 1,580,564] 1,360,578 938,582} 2,251,160] 1,722,489] 1,439,267/ 1,030,439 
34,401 36,542 26,437 20,696 44,509 49,581 42,579 25,292] 28 
88, 967 97,123 71,330 40, 400 118, 113 133, 443 118,912 49,111 
168,908} 127,566} — 97,406 142,917 262,447 164, 149 172, 082 278,930| 24 
71,558 118,214 33, 733 32, 604 249, 630 298,179 195,244 130,480] 25 


592 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
If. Animals and Animal Products—continued. : 
'Fishery Products, n.o.p.2— 
Fish, Fresh— 
1 Oysters, shelled.s:,.csenokiins, ile “ps - - 
Totals; Ereshy Push sence aa $ 2,245 1 277 2,108 1,353 
Dried, Salted, Smoked or Pickled— 
2 C06 Dap Rete Cott geet an eh ty el pe, Aerie Bs ie - sheet - 
3 TOUTING fon dec ne Sac eet mee ieee ae lb. 1,448,875] 1,320,122) 1,387,049} 1,160,994 
$ 104,899} 96, 833 96,057 67,948 
Totals, Dried, Salted, ete.!......... $ 121,493 101,665 96,724 69, 156 
Canned— 
4 Sardines,.60Z4 Or lOsseee pera. eee box 130, 829 206,599 307,360 146, 428 
$ 7,956 ___ 10,266 Hassett | 1 2 6,450 
TDotalsiCanned!) ci se otek $ 105,064 59,041 48,764 35,341 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p.}, 2... $ 235,661 168,006 153,617 112,346 
Furs and Fur Skins— 
5 | Undressed (including marine)............. $ 366,065 239,025 310,067 336, 502 
GC ieeOtheriunmanuiactured 20> 08. 3.0 ee $ 92,983 58, 202 47,469 107,407 
7 Manufactured:ees. onc. aoe te. eee $ 24,432 23,705 19,785 11,607 
Totals, Furs and Fur Skins.......... $ 483,480 320, 932 377,321 455,516 
& |Bristlas; animalche 3.05. see ees. emt Ib. 7,843 10, 184 1025 5,824 
$ 14,396 10,806 4,562 7,129 
9 |Hair and miratofin.o:p. sen eee. eee $ 9,264 9,275 4,895 4,709 
Hides and Skins— : 
10 Calitigvs SR Sah... SR ee ee ae cwt. 2 aad fea 2,580 
$ 122 27,040 19,031 
Misiie Cattle noes tan) pate ee eee cwt. 1,687 173 5, 037 7,286 
$ 19, 962 1,868 18,241 46,807 
12 (ASHES 5... ites om ae ee Aen eee cwt. 207 4,600 
$ 11,363 5,075 59,761 
Totals, Hides and Skins!............ cwt. 1,849 477 9,437 17,768 
$ 21,979 14, 223 60,394 146,609 
Leather— 
AS ie cUnmanuiaetured ss. aes ane aes ae $ 668, 814 530, 483 603, 264 882,598 
14 | Men’s boots and shoes, n.o.p............3. pair 229,670 113, 202 93,320 92,719 
$ 592,306 334, 583 222,249 203, 997 
15 | Women’s boots and shoes, n.o.p........... pair 63,451 20,219 32,548 24,794 
$ 80,619 36,977 38,974 30, 406 
IG) GIONCS ntact ee re eee $ 121,50 70,349 39, 133 49, 843 
‘Totals, Teathertte co a tee $ 1,747,599] 1,169,145] 1,084,125] 1,340,664 
Meats— 
17 /S'Hrech meats: ht ok,5.0nk ae en $ 8,298 5,482 3,214 5,735 
18) '|="Bacon' and (hams:2...t.c.ae eee lb. 1,195 40 - 
$ 519 12 “ 
19. "Canned meats aa ate nt re eee Ib. 1,057,094 174,612 76,958 86, 205 
$ 192,590 39,156 Om O48 24,101 
20 j= Pork, barrelledn brinese.... eee os i 400 - Brae ~ 
ae, ,36 in 
ai Soups, allikinds: +. coe ee ere es $ 1,087 10,396 2,445 8,122 
Totals ;Mcatslwn ts. eeraieer ae $ 325,151 167,608 119, 662 127,247 
Milk and Its Products— 
ae Butters eee neo dee oan ae lb. 291,380 546 39,952} 1,858,304 
~ § 75,553 134 7,425 279,701 
23. | ™Choese lB eet eiacn ad oes Pitre Ib. 52,779 54,634 91,403 40,065 
$ 20,144 18,294 27,258 TSEC 
Totals, Milk and Its Products'...... $ 99,797 20, 986 37, 821 294, 582 
1Totals include other items not specified. 2 Not including turtles, shell products, seal skins, fish oils 
and ambergris. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 593 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 
United States. AJl Countries. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
125,985 103,118 86,020 94,954 125,985 103,118 86,020 94,954] 1 
___ 303,724) 229,667) 146, 666 154,353 303,724) 229,667) «146, 666 154,353 
539,947 362, 172 252,943 232, 283 811,356 540, 762 389, 826 382, 821 
17,143 9,069 2,470 8,838] 7,796,040) 5,462,303} 2,810,014 891,140} 2 
1,953 894 238 646 282,171 153,278 70,279 29,486 
705, 853 370,078 485,981 346,044|| 6,396,878] 5,233,001] 3,525,274] 3,215,502] 3 
45,544 21,432 25, 622 16,222 300, 183 190, 983 151,795 126,626 
72,733 43,233 45,295 28,347 728, 161 464,460 282, 987 225, 286 
87,727 20,036 7,948 11,253]} 6,070,765} 5,293,293] 3,778,320} 3,829,504) 4 
8,835 1,855 759 1,009 453, 192 360,277 232,782 233,770 
266,756 176,861 136,091 165,645]| 1,132,042 876,091 594,063 673, 192 
973, 126 647,220 485,781 463,912] 2,885,203] 2,039,609} 1,385,296] 1,387,817 
5,084,581] 2,775,334) 1,740,119] 3,147,925] 5,925,411] 3,255,847| 2,230,248] 3,770,095) 5 
1,737,006 957,935 409, 304 523,785] 2,636,421] 1,645,055 872,509] 1,207,787] 6 
169, 881 110, 298 29,389 35,787 221,448 169, 106 64,475 68,559] 7 
6,991,468] 3,843,567] 2,178,812] 3,707,497] 8,783,280} 5,070,008} 3,167,232] 5,046,441 
202, 903 178,756 154,155 132,721 276 358 197,409 166,255 139,640] 8 
241,065 156, 263 122,620 135, 200 315,416 176,384 135,376 143,675 
239,411 142,262 39,453 69,907 280,847 175,358 67,984 82,132} 9 
36,217 21,433 7,393 11,668 46,599 38 , 998 35,740 39,128] 10 
932, 880 425,296 74, 237 178,897] 1,223,285 626, 350 375,457 638,279 
133, 436 107, 456 152,397 82.429 251,699 207,374 195,383 225,793) 11 
1,270,522 826, 958 711,510 611,534] 2,731,898] 1,784,658 989,190} 1,877,728 
28,533 20,025 22,142 18, 128 29,299 23,423 29,929 39,382} 12 
361, 490 166, 669 134,898 232,176 371,057 211,966 182,621 513,476 
212,006 157, 664 187,748 117,859 345, 439 281,316 268,355 313, 482 
2,831,309] 1,582,401 971,125] 1,126,175] 4,704,924] 2,867,945) 1,608,144] 3,159,646 
3,490,686] 2,115,121] 1,144,351] 1,308,349] 4,311,261) 2,868,887] 1,950,878} 2,289,195) 13 
,507 38, 665 11,643 6, 438 330, 243 153,005 110,149 102,028} 14 
214,371 74,837 23, 882 20,595 824,499 410, 443 253,470 228,061 
474, 626 262, 885 91,195 77,934 612, 125 323, 967 174,816 160,510} 15 
1,326,311 627,774 209, 487 226,592| 1,594,831 757,985 331,093 340, 427 
16, 206 6,155 2,908 3,342|| 1,425,073] 1,549,893 651, 701 728,778| 16 
5,736,383] 3,207,616] 1,597,601] 1,787,730] 9,171,686] 6,198,308} 3,602,416] 4,015,475 
415,905 118,214 38,414 59, 193 709, 105 268, 220 69,674 85,157| 17 
6,323,422 265,036 15,616 10,169|} 6,333,430 265,076 15,631 10,169} 18 
926,756 64,672 4,913 2,853 929,758 64, 684 4,916 2,853 
393, 158 119,185 44,672 24,910] 8,292,069] 6,122,319] 4,249,339} 6,127,263) 19 
87,037 25,269 7,267 4,527|| 1,134,836 657, 935 337,710 359, 823 
7,531,037| 3,669,422] 2,318,277] 4,133,175] 7,533,637] 3,669,622] 2,354,544] 4,133,175] 20 
775, 589 256, 890 119,596 225,575 775, 863 256,910 120,961 225,575 
1,472,636 172,943 3,975 5,016] 1,479,070 184, 416 8,492 14,155] 21 
4,104,059 760,555 227,543 336,967] 5,584,055] 1,689,749 678,873 832,644 
26,156 19,380 7,799 6,764] 16,500,801 879,670 876,894] 2,602,744] 22 
10,658 6,393 1,893 1,709|| 4,786,521 268, 336 138, 637 413,949 
269, 207 158,766 104,991 142,631 1,685,045} 1,377,344] 1, 108,391 957,478] 23 
82,528 50,965 36,610 52,357 465,666 387,258 296, 725 271,879 
159, 338 63,070 77, 888|| 5,346,092 732,870 464, 081 713,583 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


1931. 


United Kingdom. 


1934. 


Ne eS ee eee eee eee 


o wo = 


Se SD Oh 


oo 


If. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 


Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes— 


COG VeTOll ston te ee oats elaine gal. 
Grease, rough, for mfr. of soaps and oils... ae 
TEAL GS, ea Nees PEG tisicec Ate eater: lb. 
$ 
TotalspOisPatsretess a... sane $ 
WP e sia ke ace ar 3 ona Seen cic SCE $ 
Golatine oc Aas ona oee ce eee i ' 
Glue, powdered orsheeteh. wea sous sce 1: 
Sausage casings: Asem. «Pew cele dee cae aee $ 


Totals, Animals and Animal Products!. $ 


lil. Fibres and Textiles. 


Cotton— 

Raweaimerely-oinned a) eae emeleeee he Ib. 
Danters, merely, S1nnedes es ea eee ee Ib. 

Yarns, Thread and Cordage— : 
Roving, yarns and warps, singles........ lb. 
Yarns, etc., for sewing, packaging, etc... Ib. 
Yarn, No. 40 and finer, mercerized...... ib. 
Yarn in hanks for mfr. of thread........ 1b. 
Yarn, singles, for mfr. of thread......... i. 
Yarn, for mfr. of mercerized yarn....... i 
Totals, Yarns, Threads etc.l: 2-525: lb. 

Piece Goods— : 
Not-blesebeds 3.0, aise scence cer aeeas Ib. 


$ 
Canton flannel, sheetings, etc., not coloured Jb. 


Bleached or mercerized, not coloured... Jb. 


$ 

Printed \.n.0.D fence een Cee lb. 
$ 

Precetd ved. eee ae se ee ee lb. 
$ 

bY AIT VOC e na eile etree re ae eee lb. 
$ 

With cut pile (velveteens and corduroys) Ib. 
$ 
Totals; Piece ‘Goods)sik...4. 2k os $ 
Lace and embroidery. 222. den... oc. ceeaeee $ 

Wearing Appare]— 

Gloves’ oficottonzes-iotiatn eres $ 
Totals, Wearing Apparel!............ $ 
Curtains: aaee eek so an tonnes cc eee $ 
Handkerchietstes « ..sigons St ee ee $ 
Quilts: eteymoticolouredts.506.4.., eee $ 
Sheets and pillow-cases, not coloured...... $ 
LOWelSOlcottOne en age en. ot eee ee $ 


——__. 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


14,888 
1,320 


34,999 


5,211 
480,241 
108, 615 


. 1,598,310 


167, 187 
48,278 


3, 783, 222 


1,033, 506 
187,704 
2,000 

184 


682,512 
389, 942 
193,748 
73,495 
152,712 
126, 095 
424,941 
319,929 


1,630, 147 
__"998,251 


6, 534, 7432 
516, 703 


736, 663 
7,049, 3732 
1,189,440 
7,837, 7982 
1,369,811 
1, 139,358? 
214, 239 
855 , 0702 
398, 387 


4,567,888 


511,919 
37,251 


341,909 
196,581 


562,259 

85, 569 
308, 161 
108,012 


8,419,654 


2 Quantities in yards in 1931. 


1932. 1933. 
1,370 8,285 
1,447 6,500 
2,206 324 

14,875 1,833 
7,190 12,434 
594 961 
45,302 49,776 
3,145 1,960 
570,959 552,176 
115, 827 116,195 
1,383,426 836, 002 
114,355 62,601 
139,265 52,902 
2,614,531) 2,406,007 
269,472 59, 698 
38,797 8,773 
169, 256 260, 742 
53,150) - 81,162 
118,365 162, 681 
47,392 65,654 
335, 293 560,342 
228,879 433, 857 
435,492 422,544 
265,450 259, 308 
701,025 868, 150 
314,841 375,591 
1,822,224| 2,349,122 
951,466] 1,268,019 
913, 930 763, 738 
343, 904 281,967 
154,559 172,934 
71,718 72,749 
982,363 974,728 
575,332 525,754 

1,661,416} 1,515,851 

1,056, 684 938,881 

1,944,670} 1,998,220 

1,161,476} 1,128,669 

199, 289 170,314 
147, 235 102,637 
247,826 333,812 
248, 871 278, 682 
3,652,728] 3,372,547 
269, 476 311,533 
32,323 18, 882 
242,681 186,979 
129,378 148, 439 
357,671 355, 842 
78,991 52,432 
236,677 168, 636 
207,523 196,834 
6,391,155) 6,211,060 


8,373,034 


~ 46,609 


1,870 
719,270 
179, 267 

1,110,174 
78,521 
84,448 


3,102,972 


508, 956 
155,141 
220,745 
80, 838 
482,893 
381,371 
506, 012 
276,715 
1,185,373 
499,412 
573,471 
397,394 


3,662,376 
1,835,971 


2,621, 133 
836, 967 
212,511 

82,995 

1,425, 239 
703,349 

1,806, 002 

1,077,276 

2,714,357 

1,431,181 
446,390 
253,461 
489,047 
343, 181 


4,879,616 


381,507 
16,808 


176,846 


167,966 
330,531 

50, 884 
138, 495 
236,030 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


595 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
15,364 18,345 18,011 218,571 212,296 255,083 212,175] 1 
24,650 39 202 23, 202 189,681 142,374 136, 810 153,014 
219,235 257,400 213, 722 222,462 260,453 234,344 247,591] 2 
1,146,778 976, 197 667,958 1,169,661 995,281 732,023 849, 932 
928, 102 151,558] 1,209,007 944,221 158,748} 1,221,441] 2,995,719] 3 
99,941 8,837 . 54,612 101, 436 9,431 55,573 149,983 
1,610,099} 1,219,374 863, 832 1,961,524] 1,470,864] 1,121,670] 1,395,607 
311,091 60,057} 18,914 733,039 90,363 53,742 44,027| 4 
195,201 187,654] 161,798 1,904,880] 1,680,618] 2,422,081] 1,762,187] 5 
128, 086 133,731 94, 201 610,917 448, 353 382,957 458,501 
323, 697 177,220 100, 414 2,835,860| 2,226,432] 1,266,617] 1,260,917| 6 
43, 288 30,333 14,749 287,928 200, 640 99,954 95,255 
104,517 100,929} 119,613 1,890,517 700, 500 380,316 634,342) 7 
26,153,450} 14,184,754] 8,574,474 45,995, 756| 24,563,470] 15,438,634] 19,841,877 
96,494,746] 91,259,880] 92,384,848] 128,289,546] 97,557,586) 93,035,016] 94,705,651] 132,456,924] 8 
11,889,792] 7,564,726] 7,171,361] 13,746,651] 12,080,188] 7,802,044] 7,448,536] 14,343,617 
9,162,655] 7,867,247] 6,201,677] 6,802,928] 9,164,655] 7,867,247| 6,201,677] 6,996,747] 9 
340,514 242,725 166,947 245,631 340,698 242,725 166, 947 247,777 
350,374 189, 835 73,367 56,4911 1,032,908 360, 608 335, 383 575,447| 10 
141,959 53,075) 92,144 32,921 531,904 106, 906 103, 765 188, 062 
391,720 251, 883 159,997 151, 160 592, 162 373,481 327,221 377,838| 11 
199,768 136,376 70,390 72,094 978,431 189,819 140, 109 161,029 
2,382,314] 1,644,380] 1,273,184 98,802] 2,535,160] 1,979,673] 1,833,526 581,695| 12 
1,854,248] 1,158,008 858, 882 77,111) 1,980,561] 1,386,888] 1,292,739 458,482 
167,375 121,565 82,543 87, 140 592,316 557,057 505,087 593,152] 13 
126, 250 80,219 50, 805 57,858 446,179 345,669 310, 113 334,573 
- 20,960 21,169 2,782 = 721,985 889,319] 1,188,155] 14 
- 16,159 14,843 1,937 - 331,000 390, 434 501,349 
- - - 923,253 - - —| 1,496,724] 15 
- ~ - 440, 043 ~ - 797, 437 
3,490,834] 2,322,460) 1,812,558} 1,379,706] 5,170,584| 4,174,815] 4,179,150) 5,060,632 
2,458,938] 1,497,550] 1,107,312 718,683] 3,563,625] 2,514,930} 2,412,974] 2,603,065 
20,276,4462} 4,369,835] 3,349,947] 3,128, 123]] 26,847,8112] 5,301,595) 4,125,924] 5,773,148] 16 
1,861,676 883,037 698,314 821,102} 2,402,068] 1,236,298 987,690] 1,673,368 
609, 8272 69, 602 20,557 10,321) 1,098,5412 230,547 193,872 922,832| 17 
62,329 38, 208 10,509 7,132 141,874 111,571 83, 432 90, 127 
_7,773,9242] 1,029,042 596,761 442 508i] 13,196,0492} 2,072,255} 1,600,545} 1,949,365] 18 
582,244]: 425,961 277,467 243,441) 1,362,529] 1,048,849 842,411] 1,100,611 
12,031,958? 1,528,454 621, 114 416,128] 19,636,6242] 3,504,121] 2,263,729] 2,332,401] 19 
1,667,383] 1,151,635 495, 330 404,833] 3,015,086] 2,375,951] 1,518,459) 1,576,135 
7,068,82421 1,440,962 687,977 593,359]| 16,327,4972| 4,670,079] 3,430,866] 4,015,833] 20 
974,976 832,054 434,924 390,283] 2,738,749] 2,522,215] 1,876,968] 2,183,044 
1,905, 1112 165,090 146,818 142,106] 3,879, 1862 743, 108 462, 285 746,931| 24 
381,641 124,706 98,351 79,175 . 966,779 444,563 273,101 415,774 
379, 3782 241,174 96, 007 49,555] 1,419, 8432 557,381 500,310 576,057| 22 
172,139 148, 987 60, 207 35,303 690,573 450, 232 381,361 405,174 
5,857,168) 3,668,611] 2,100,571] 1,998,354] 12,540,822] 8,301,634] 6,032,645) 7,614,333 
251,304 146,977 63,413 29,033] 1,087,373 667,348 571,358 708,839] 23 
52,912 7,230 7,792 2,254 642,307 604,724 486, 700 574,815| 24 
1,041,917 580,576 205,326 176,823] 2,381,589] 1,571,118] 1,041,061 975,905 
81,232 73,934 28,144 3,989 418,978 316,867 292,721 246,285] 25 
6,464 9,304 2,357 2,374 834, 382 565,488 568,914 477,262| 26 
11,968 33,191 31,561 30,019 105,793 137,018 102,936 102,474] 27 
18,825 7,140 3,273 5,389 335,613 287,939 213,668 183,216] ‘28 
123,694 119,260 48 033 34,503 241,318 345,461 255,793 273,892| 29 
23,380,263] 14,706,363] 11,387,256 35,174,433} 23,942,066] 19,845,323] 28,609,485 


———— | 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


a) ee ee 


32 


33 
34 


Il. Fibres and Textiles—continued.-~ 


Flax, Hemp and Jute— 


Hemp, dressed or undressed.............. ore 
Other raw flaxteteu.. 3 bane eae ele eee $ 
Yarns, etc., for weaving or insulating wire. Jb. 
ibinen threads forisewing 404... aent ie 
Otheriyarn thread, 6tG.. nhs aaeswe caeeete $ 
Fabrics, in web, except towelling?......... a 
Fabties; flaxy. accu esc sacar ae ihe cement ae $ 
Fabrics, }ut0; WOVEN; sisi dads («5% Ge osaas yd. 
$ 
Other t SDFGs. wench. spake einen vie | ER $ 
SUES FURR eis ie z sicdcharetn SRC are hen ees $ 
Flangkerchietse co alate ea eee $ 
Householduinons:.2 <..o e ee $ 
Totals, Flax, Hemp and Jute!....... $ 
Silk— 
Raw, singles, not degummed.............. Ib. 
$ 
VANS ands throaGe ca werernicd cee acetals $ 
Fabrics, unfinished... tae an oso camer ae te 
Piece Goods— 
Woven dabries..n.0:p iwmeteen occas foene Ne ob 
Velvetsiand plushes). ou aa oo ee oe yd. 
$ 
IRI b DONS sak den: hi eee eer ees $ 
Habrics siOrnecktics ma. eae ee ee $ 
Totals, Piece:Goods!.............0.5 $ 
A pparel :: POR PRR) o ee Pee nt, eine $ 
Totals, SUN cas saron ieee c4 av emees $ 
Wool— 
Raw, hair of the camel, etc............... lb. 
Worsted: tops, 1:O: Dench ta ance Seetioe lb. 
$ 
INOIIS , o2.: P RG atct «ee ee em lb 
Yarns co shah Bee oo RE Cee lb 
Piece Goods— 
Pabrics;to be finished :;723).. 4... ameeek Ib. 
$ 
Flannel seek ee on. ee Ne eee lb. 
$ 
Tustres, Italian linings... sa4.. canteen od Ib. 
Overcoatinesee: cre tae tee en See lb. 
$ 
i(Dweeds sac eer en tae rt ree eaters Jb. 
$ 
Worsteds, serges, coatings............... lb. 
$ 
Totals; Piece: Goods! «cane eee $ 
Carpets andnugsis. >. beats oe ee sq. ft. 
$ 
Apparel— 
Socks and'stockings........0.......05 doz. pr. 
$ 
Wrderwear; knitted: pew == |.) aha ee $ 
Women’s and children’s outer garments.. $ 


‘Fotala*Apparel! se. eyo. seer $ 


7,503 
1,461,528 
235, 952 
182,921 
201,887 
236, 893 


934 , 002 
7,314, 761 
672, 936 
179, 966 
2,379 
482,659 
1,002,551 


4,631,011 


139, 694 


158, 488 
131,383 
124,702 
108,650 
15,116 
19,042 


274,772 
230,471 
786, 458 


5,491, 266 
1,810,386 
5,815,098 
2,244, 863 

189, 673 

57,764 
5,146, 116 
4,282, 182 


1,518, 5038 
546,255 
70,7138 
37,591 
328, 2403 
191, 181 
665, 883 
829,079 

1,455, 0708 

1,413,941 

5,383, 2013 

6,639,043 


12,065,767 


712,810 


424,766 
1,752,223 
312,599 
176, 138 


3, 202, 286 


5,221 
1,228, 230 
174, 708 
210,837 
223,519 
155,723 


474, 996 
6,077,698 
434,528 
476,192 
20,393 
327,519 
712,907 


3,301,003 


71,749 


53,647 
53, 668 
56.734 
53,104 
9,659 
21,686 


138,661 
124,450 
__383, 541 


4,883, 517 
1,375,645 
5, 786, 067 
2,036, 430 

158, 208 

50, 686 
3,364 , 883 
2,452, 633 


558, 413 
559, 127 
103 , 339 
103,013 
64,764 
79,578 
310, 856 
255,801 
639, 470 
621, 767 
3,364,428 
3,870, 563 


6,613,424 


593,475 
288, 926 


179,461 
735, 733 
215,834 
84,218 


1,586,750 


8,621 
1,042,626 
138, 732 
190,797 
185, 136 
130, 949 


453,787 
4,866,728 
370, 652 
353,305 
7,059 
317,630 
722,889 


2,818, 276 


51,384 


21,426 
23,785 
15,614 
16, 286 
5, 486 
28,307 


75,594 
83,538 
237,660 


4,039, 108 
922,808 
6,105, 381 
2,175,319 
766,070 
254,048 
2,901,586 
2,077,335 


676, 050 
636, 388 
149,796 
136,601 
47,161 
50,566 
164,324 
146, 802 
472,759 
463,071 
2,202,584 
2,549, 643 


5, 124, 228 


209,674 
90, 708 


99,939 
391,022 
197,595 

68,970 


1,049,784 


729,824 


5,750,887 
416,720 


878,060 


3,542,066 


- 


86, 288 


18, 268 
24,644 
14,656 
16,043 
4,044 
. 15,612 


73,743 
84,267 


278,639 


7,816,531 
1,903,520 
9,143,174 
4,050, 468 

942,606 

346,114 
4,334,871 
3,212,535 


1,114, 752 
1, 157, 938 
336,947 
250, 003 
60,764 
64,600 
94,074 
85,696 
972,272 
901,528 
2,055,963 
2,542,081 


7, 238,399 


412,615 
155,321 


87, 233 
340,516 
180, 509 

92,729 


982, 733 


Totals include other items not specified. 2 New classification in 1934. 4 Quantities in yards in 1931. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34— continued. 


1981. 


United States. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


4,304 
23,378 
51,237 

7,531 

1,326 

1,884 

2,285 

5,584 

3,435 

4,456 


445, 609 


1931. 


28,423 
176,772 
133,448 

2,198, 486 
339,817 
197,618 
217,955 
280,756 


1,011, 266 
85,048, 023 
4,018,257 


All Countries. 


1932. 


18,348 
81,324 
90,477 
1,433,444 
200, 853 
224,719 
232,308 
192,048 


518,171 
70,817,875 
2,928, 288 
581,550 
166, 239 
438, 782 
1,242,697 


1933. 


15,810 
64,655 
60, 748 
1,052,456 
140, 456 
193, 768 
187,439 
150, 673 


479,990 
60, 866, 988 
2,113,542 
465,306 
78,916 
400, 842 
1,022,780 


1934. 


23,498 
82,457 
63,981 
2,132,614 
243,711 
276,061 
267,525 
184,622 
1,347,703 
743, 500 


72,331,707 
3084921 


4,665,973 


1,798,552 
1,739,376 
53,093 
102,294 
102,612 
239,542 


2,229,737 


2,043,912 
5,224,090 
144, 168 
2,794 
2,083 


852,504 


82,931 
155, 657 


1,051,265 


2,250,277 
4,035,919 
62,064 


283 , 048 
210,453 
13 , 292 
16, 902 
34, 083 
117, 836 


421,400 


4,327,621 


251,088 
197,721 
21, 108 
27,129 
21,438 
144,065 


428,024 


1,954,395 
6,695, 844 

337,949 
2,497,478 
1,043, 164 


8,712,234 
4,492,284 
825,878 
854,466 
348, 229 
1,181,154 


7,976,050 


2,539, 133 
6,499, 154 
242,550 
408, 537 
96,872 


4,161,640 
1,851,161 
925,503 
796, 604 
261,924 
1,009,724 


4,060,391 


2,572,949 
4,783,327 
122, 203 
51,454 
11,471 


1,123,367 
478,884 
596, 109 
550, 870 
104,050 
732,884 


1,926, 993 


2,505, 200 
4,534, 182 
181,712 
41,566 
9,060 


864, 609 
385,355 
698,585 
664, 161 
61,686 
762,640 


1,981, 104 


—_———_$ |S | — ss | | — FE | | YE 


————<$<$<— |e | || | | | 


1,943, 026 
496,927 
29,786 
12, 430 
46,415 
7,194 
142,846 
142,447 


60, 695 


56,995 
48,013 


129 


3,065,691 


4,495,916 


2,471, 6378 
879, 285 
99 , 0398 
51,202 

329, 6668 
191, 987 

1,028, 3053 

1, 269, 103 

1,790, 5123 

1,742,921 

6,472, 918% 

7,914,472 


9,624,484 
2,262,261 
7,208 , 244 
2,725,529 

161,156 

52,555 
3,536,017 
2,642,966 


848,954 
860, 603 
115,654 
116,673 
65,250 
80,451 
467,090 
402,048 
763, 782 
759, 160 
4,052,062 
4,666,859 


8,355,731 
1,553,328 
7,231,491 
2,602, 164 
« 775,588 

256,538 
3,011, 734 
2,193,754 


846,841 
785,806 
156,315 
144,142 
47,214 
50,611 
185,501 
165,428 
483 , 728 
477,079 
2,529,948 
2,895, 502 


17,215,256 
3,747,155 
10,719,961 
4,849,598 
1,211,721 

406, 158 
4,370,779 
3,273,695 


1,168,932 
1,203,979 
339, 165 
253, 032 
60,815 
64,719 
99,804 
97,038 
984,215 
921,627 
2,118,048 
2,644,730 


—— |  — | | —— || | -— |S | 


6,687 
225,515 


1,379 
119,572 


22,433 
12,171 


57 
343 
447 

71,068 


1,765,940 


440,398 
1,823,653 
343,149 
454,545 


1,089,974 
617,253 


183 , 298 
758,510 
234,749 
240,512 


628, 895 
286, 662 


102,641 
403, 778 
210, 889 
172,244 


1,052,020 
481,212 


88, 860 
349,705 
195, 463 
191, 233 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934, 


— | ———_—_—  ____  eeee  f ee 


Ill. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Wool—concluded. 


I lesBlanketss ero. 36. as See see ee ie: 
2 Lesh elts DIOSSCU +. ies ara ne eee iE: 
Totals Woolls...Sigers ataccsranis sends ore $ 
Artificial Silk (Rayon)— 
Sipe ktONINES; VALNS, WAEDS, CUCs.-ae cacenb cnt or : 
4 | Woven fabrics, except ribbons............. Ny 
} 
Totals) Artificial ‘Silkt...,....:....% $ 
Other Fibres— 
i: ee hani al eae Sc 2 Ae bec cwt. 
6 +i Sisal} istletand tampicoee.eee-0-e soe ce bts 
7 ie Binder twine ws yanganeser ae ose ete cwt. 
Totals, Other Fibres!..............: $ 
Coated Textiles— 
8 | Cotton fabrics, coated, rubberized, etc.... $ 
9 | Oilcloths, all kinds ere en ate SF ++ Tb. 
Totals, Coated Textiles!...........5 $ 
Mixed Textile Products— 
10 Rags: wastessOuer ect oowemaaec stent $ 
11 | Fishing lines, nets, ropes, etc.............. $ 
12 feck wine andicordare; mo pias... eee iS 
13 | Embroideries, lace, ete., n.o.p.. . $ 
14 Garments, knitted,n.o.p.(incl. underwear). $ 
15) |pGlovessknittedior fabrics serene $ 
16 | Hat shapes, GROWS OtG.es, castes. sutreer ot $ 
BY he DeP ats Gelb Coca aaa ae nc Gearcae te ek. Mes oe $ 
18 {fy eet Sts)-Caps: etc. , 0O:).\e.7.ot eos tenes $ 
19 Braids, ete., for Nate: sce. mane see ohn eeetas $ 
20 | Surgical dressings, Ste i56 tans ra. Creal obs $ 
Totals, Mixed Textiles!.............. $ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!....... $ 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured or Partially Mtd.— 
a1 Logs; poles, posts, tles..iame ss cots ieee oe 
Lumber and Timber— 
22 Chestnutsvec nat. 0s a tanoneea den eres a 
23 (RUDI WOOU sa radmwa cole Re chee ene eee M ft 
24 ORK akon Atauee Bilge gece La Re as Pee M A 
25 Ritchpinessawae ties Fie is GIA ehlele a ereeteo te M gt 
26 Yollow poplars... octet esa fo 
27 Walnut teeters cyte ae eaten eat ne Pe. 
Totals, Lumber and Timber!....... $ 
28 WONCOTS Wo cccr ere masen cheer ene nc eee $ 
Totals, Wood, Unmfd., ete.1........ $ 
1 Totals include other items not specified. 
1981. ‘Quantities in sq. yards in 1931. 


114, 4632 
591,064 
46,532 
17,638 


25,320,303 


312,701 
274 , 069 
7,839, 044° 
3,441,024 


4,016,649 


762 
4,751 
1,537 

11,302 
22,600 
277,334 


348, 240 


265,847 
493, 572! 
371, 802 


741,465 


212,696 
1,064,916 
1,915,016 

257, 204 

625, 709 

898, 088 

322,229 

140,155 

303,876 

219,047 

17,907 

199, 496 


5, 684, 805 
49, 207,120 


21,169 


5,142 
28,953 


285,420 
149, 587 
13, 983 
16, 508 


14,710,046 


229,710 
240,217 
1,131,861 
1,664,264 


2,012,769 


131 
2,099 


26,396 
226, 640 


273,591 


199, 962 


. 1,272,170 


216,654 


473,793 


138,915 
566, 037 
1,236, 986 
126,382 


167,053 


——_—_ + —_— 


3,477,832 
30, 509, 937 


— 
bo 


Path ape Teed ys bee oa 


3, 096 


6,154 


10,701 


2 Quantities in pairs in 1931. 


159, 202 
78,923 
10,456 
10,805 


11,855, 783 


106, 181 
83 , 687 
932,534 
1,201,018 


1,355,141 


239 
3,377 


37,388 
239,713 


290, 085 


152,312 
964,373 
140, 413 


394,873 


105, 623 
635, 897 


1,534,733 


148,251 


8 
146, 632 


2,812, 190 
25,580,195 


44 


6,026 


3,409 


11,650 


~ 1,411,276 


160,680 
74,324 
5,664 
5,099 


18,084,105 


365, 868 
314,442 
898, 818 
1,035, 267 


9,208 
36, 139 
72,536 

476,881 


559,829 


185,968 
824,351 
94,810 


390, 781 


141,672 
809, 713 
1,568,729 
143, 481 
219,772 


176,078 


- 2,874,370 
35,123,319 


MP: NN Lie Bas Ht Wat Tee Poa at we | 


Tegal, 008 


3,656 


16,026 


3 Quantities in yards in 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 599 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34— continued. 


United States. All Countries. ~ 
a |] | No. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

38, 9652 8, 908 2,808 2,214 7692 296, 039 162,181 163,266} 1 
122,086 6,916 2,001 2,263 729,848 157,913 81,011 76,916 

86,984 13,148 Dolo 5,151 357,751 119, 794 79,892 34,825 2 
61,474 20,045 8,007 7,982 216,817 106,141 61,426 Di ood 
1,904,194 847,084 266,311 259,064|| 33,637,656] 19,597,697] 14,314,665) 21,920,847 

64,215 54,120 21,448 23,712] 2,569,574) 1,501,739 958,047] 2,082,202} 3 
105,435 50,099 25,809 32,680 1,760,829 927,742 540, 169 1,323,782 

3,141,7203 191,280 57, 163 76,481) 21,474,671 2,482,722 1,190,648 1,109,677 4 
1,269,659 387,347 108, 136 161, 206 8,000,416 3,375,691 1,573,299 1,371,340 
1,957,050 637, 788 217,342 302,854!) 11,521,404 5,045,161 2,447,377 3,003,250 

134,348 31,051 58,721 75, 835 147,400 48 , 030 73,524 126,119} 5 


801,518 152,946 230, 681 268 , 998 877,752 230,034 282,544 440,248 
336,520} : 412, 265 655,210 373, 090 339,635 421,797 679, 826 573,538} 6 

2,193,681} 1,602,403} 1,797,637} 1,301,563) 2,215,795} 1,646,650; 1,869,102} 1,938,887 
17,933 1,589 56,144 14 106, 109 220,981 252,649 201,470} 7 

234,814 18, 162 383,410 80} 1,159,570} 1,521,773} 1,445,810) 1,163,819 


eee 


907, 219 543, 453 355, 838 392,784] 1,188,159 750, 946 511, 468 581,174; 8 
840, 9304 273,557 115, 707 64,546), 1,337,367!) 1,553,102} 1,109,678 890,784} 9 
279,590 63,970 29,648 17,972 652,035 281, 284 170,425 113,365 


ef sf T_T 


1,558,373 881,588 566, 098 573,906) 2,323,713) 1,365,237 969, 896 972,177 


ee ee ee ee Oe ee 


1,377,824 961,024 650,187} 1,102,721) 1,945,078) 1,289,847 923,721} 1,474,559) 10 
600, 586 326, 627 233,002 283,141) 1,738,703 968, 866 916,706] 1,188,091; 11 
634,398 496, 290 240,720 364,024] 2,790,376) 2,115,387} 1,941,625} 2,102,921) 12 


126, 532 68.094 38,121 66,597 414, 202 227,513 200,757 224,775 
125, 923 59,970 36,113 31,469)) 1,562,148 825,495 487,017 392,025) 13 
140,840 142,686 66,429 42,449] 1,470,648) 1,238,780 812,303 591,861} 14 
26,525 15,585 3,821 2,280 472,499 346, 767 199,974 191,986} 15 
10,301 6,098 2,441 500 326, 939 295,466 114,483 19,533} 16 
184,115 111,152 50,546 59,144 868, 769 589,445 296, 209 307,226] 17 
554,821 319,218 141,315 157,953), 1,173,832 807,052 484,550 357,961] 18 
178,008 233,735] 152,631 75,878 758, 060 564, 907 321,671 213,255) 19 
283,459 227,871 134,052 55,531 492,089 397,345 287,411 233,371) 20 


ee ee ee Se ee 


48,244,419) 30,944,027) 22,479,022) 28,553,731) 130,717,022) 83,879,362) 61,214,824) 79,372,470 


i ee ee | ee 


1,621,547 536,226]. 308,020 589,288), 1,622,070 553,255 308, 049 589,474) 21 


4,976 3,390 688 557 4,976 3,390 688 557) 22 
248,956 180, 122 33,275 24,936 248,956 180, 122 33,275 24,936 
14,679 9,339 3, 136 2,945 14,679 9,344 3,136 2,945] 23 
611, 835 353, 691 99,700 125,346 611,835 354, 076 99,700 125,346 
25,385 20, 202 10,192 13,538 25,4385 20,388 10, 256 13,590) 24 
1,457,227) 1,044,673 483,534 657,913} 1,464,905} . 1,058,479 490,225 663, 199 
10, 939 4,787 2,653 2,649 10,939 4,787 2,653 2,649] 25 
332,131 135,061 74,278 86, 806 332, 131 135,061 74,278 86, 806 
6, 193 4,013 1,218 1,020 6,193 4,013 1,218 1,020} 26 
312,185 161,929 44,643 51,962 312,185 161,929 44,643 51,962 
5,612 4,745 2,694 3,645 5,612 4,745 2,694 3,645] 27 


610,026] 357,752 193/541 255,213 610,026} 357,752 193'585| 255, 213 


875,242 765,422 231,597 231,484 890,384 775,958 250, 536 273,425] 28 
9,482,480) 5,610,189) 2,376,236] 3,086,108 9,808,816} 5,755,866) 2,440,516) 3,172,625 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


a2 S St we CO 


ce @w 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—conc. 
Wood, Manufactured— 


Cooperage— 
SHAVES, OMORICAL. <.:, deere eae sarees 4 
Totals Cooperagce’: oe) cene.e tte ae $ 
Cork Manufactures— 
OFS fogekits Ser os Se So Ie lb. 
$ 
Totals, Cork Manufactures!........... $ 
Turned and carved wood................-- $ 
Wood-pulpie ts cet | eee era ee or 
VD OOLBis<< wnsicRersshOk Ste LETC DRT NOC EER $ 
Fibre, kartavert, and manufactures of..... $ 
Burnitur ess een 8.0: meee hee fo. $ 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured!.......... $ 


Totals, Wood and Wood Products!.... $ 


Paper— 
Paper and pulp boards e...u 62 weenie eee $ 
Printing Papers— 

Book paper for magazines............... lb. 
Book and printing paper, not coated,f Jb. 

DD Oe atic ets de aren he tet ners eat el aac eae $ 
Surface-coated paper.................... Ib. 

$ 

Totals, Printing Papers!............... $ 
Wrapping and packing paper............... $ 
Writing paper and stationery, n.o.p........ $ 
Hnvielopes tance > aa.n6 0 PARAS ER See eee M 
$ 
Wallpaper. saa. cit ene ones ect re lb. 
$ 

Paper boxes and containers................ $ 
iPaper bagsrandssacks «km Seer Teter $ 
Cizarette panen ee oe eee ee eee $ 
iPapermmatiixton printings ene. aa $ 


‘Lotalsi.Papertlcn, «tien serine See $ 


Books and Printed Matter— 
MUSIC. DIUDbCO so. ter ce ee ene eee $ 
Newspapers and magazines................ $ 
Photographs, chromos, engravings, prints. $ 
Advertising printed matter............... 
Bank notes, bonds, cheques, etc........... $ 
Pictorial postcards, greeting cards, etc.... $ 
Labels, tags, tickets, etc.......... no eae 3 
Bibles, hymn books, ete $ 
Text books $ 


Totals, Books and Printed Matter!.... $ 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper! $ 


VY. Iron and Its Products. 


LE OD VOTO. ead eRe eee cae ee PRT ees ton 
$ 
Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets— 
PILOT ROD aetetn eee oe eins eam eee ton 
$ 
Ferro-silicon and ferro-manganese......... cwt. 
$ 


Totals, Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets! $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1931 1932. 1933. 1934, 

- - = 1 

- = = 122 

242 31 80 186 

24, 884 25,797 51,485 84,347 
13, 800 13,670 27,873 35, 207 
17,655 20,900 56, 236 61,864 
13,725 41,688 5,791 5,574 

= = = 643 

1,319 1,100 = 2,961 

- = 397 = 

1,000 987 2,673 5,252 
330, 156 168, 505 83, 874 75, 504 
559, 926 305, 671 253, 685 215,885 
588, 879 316,372 265,335 231,911 
28, 697 36,727 38,022 29, 782 
24,581 25,617 127,866 93,218 
2,569 1,572 5, 660 aR 
2,046,312) 1,657,499) 1,949,800) 2,419,474 
171,552 136,054 142,996 139, 532 
181,441 57,911 207,510 136,371 
29,604 9, 804 25, 153}, 17,369 
255, 428 185, 580 204, 764 177,379 
159, 624 111, 766 143,431 145,505 
89,493 68,727 59,884 55,724 
7,304 5,276 5,972 5,614 
24,640 15, 933 16,249 12,217 
336, 4632 375,251 247,382 267,774 
74,565 48 , 860 32,072 40, 869 
29,806 15,156 20,724 22,761 
97,122 80,545 61,891 57,537 
136, 682 72,037 101,984 138,544 
6, 284 6,774 8,987 9,614 
1,467,176) 1,180,763) 1,153,052} 1,067,682 
49,003 41,905 37,241 32,823 
40,402 dels 124, 532 198, 889 
160, 603 53,905 29,170 37,238 
197,190 159, 187 147,992 191,538 
45,664 40,131 39,491 35,104 
= 43,694 66,855 47,775 
49,038 37, 162 31,939 25,195 
158, 765 191,697 122,585 108,925 
525, 108 559,059 443,345 388, 416 
2,485,999] 2,330,989} 1,979,843] 1,944,312 
4,542,054) 3,828,124) 3,398,230) 3,243,905 
3,016 4,350 3,568 2,624 
53,661 70, 083 51,430 38, 276 
58,001 8,375 3,118 773 
162,634 14,716 9,944 17,445 
261,524 136, 482 87,448 77,169 


2 Quantities in rolls in 1931. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34— continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
A Noo 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 
4,355 3, 130 2,628 paral A300 3, 1380 2,628 Valle 1 
266,476 151,551 77,642 473,678 266,476 TOOK 77,642 473, 800 


Coen | Ee ES eS ee eS ee ee ee 


629, 730 406,611 223, 900 563, 589 632,761 408, 154 226, 218 563, 848 


270,999 197,991 140,522 122, 606 274,503 200, 184 147,089 130, 149 
1,896,028 698, 863 235,057 272,303|| 2,526,139) 1,006,876 387,914 435, 482 


~ 6,470,512 3,965,678} 2,009,027; 1,994,217 8,045, 156 4,839,775] 2,717,234) 2,570,567 
15,952,992} 9,575,867} 4,385,263} 5,080,325) 17,853,972} 10,595,641) 5,157,750) 5,743,192 


84,397 67,844 40,253 14,725 355, 298 317,268 265,051 229,453] 2 
97,069 83,715 34,530 16,583 269,543 218,695 145, 969 113, 878 
405, 942 372,650 188,511 178,255 856,644 648, 530 500,072 407, 285 

300, 409 193, 003 113, 798 155, 283 320, 110 253,877 121,945 163,576} 3 

= = = 77,892 = = = 79,309) 4 
611,479 687, 125 409, 188 124,278 678, 679 703 , 247 418, 182 134, 284 

347,927 139, 823 12,209 2,056 347, 937 140,210 12,606 2,056) 5 

6 

7 


1,432,407} 1,250,909 474,248 392,990] 1,486,851) 1,305,059 518,410 431,658) 8 


4,696,743 50,352 133,374] 2,531,439) 4,721,324 75,969 261,240} 2,624,657; 9 
238, 005 2,078 6,048 99,042 240,574 3,650 11,708 102,753 

4,523,568} 4,300,825} 4,403,699) 1,739,818) 6,742,136} 6,077,447) 6,487,358) 2,826,582] 10 
411,865 298,781 229,399 102, 129 596,531 443,185 377,440 247,090 

1,469,444) 1,196,840) 1,214,218 665,426) 2,143,398) 1,734,881] 1,918,622} 1,371,472) 11 
363,389 305, 398 292,305 117,322 433,435 358, 153 361,839 184,905 


1,197,894 718, 628 633, 210 407,266) 1,518,875 960, 700 897,641 657,540 
1,014,885 526,524 373,476 466,701] 1,497,004 825,955 665,972 741,377} 12 


136, 806 82,717 54,562 115, 908 261,806 180, 267 138, 488 188,390} 13 
54,158 38,768 27,113 24,167]) - 69,278 51,505 39,023 31,930) 14 
136, 673 114,878 70,042 48,545 179, 256 147,478 98, 823 66,323 
2,348,5432) 1,047,410 435,006 419,468) 2,758,990?) 1,519,327 770, 898 723,403) 15 
250,249 95,788 53,651 50,910 344,092 157,851 98, 136 98,625 
968, 423 649, 765 454 , 387 284,421] 1,028,278 686, 790 490,243 321,663} 16 
250,412 179,771 41,417 43,211 349,371 260,467 103 , 737 101,179} 17 
16,773 19, 983 24,051 2,591 527,299 595, 874 550, 863 414,161} 18 
116,376 113, 634 103,439 103, 269 123,210 120,994 112, 843 113,425} 19 


9,350,363} 6,403,568} 4,002,399} 3,456,692) 12,082,870} 8,825,141} 6,179,897) 5,242,168 


331,455 268,381 186, 486 173,572 381,383} . 314,410 227, 830 209,969} 20 
4,171,958} 3,689,115} 2,718,670} 2,498,484) 4,220,855) 3,779,540) 2,855,559] 2,704,837) 21 
1,118, 132 480,555 269, 783 193,341] 1,436,476 585,387 315, 664 243,636} 22 
2,044,226) 1,217,027 804, 072 649,217] 2,300,960} 1,421,352 991, 103 869,556) 23 

721,348 499,952 414,201 408,494 778, 266 551, 996 464,110 452,968} 24 

= 304,661 187,278 198, 125 = 410,861 315,037 280,971] 25 

223 , 884 144, 806 91,949 67,494 288, 186 194,738 133,545 104,574) 26 

161,306 150, 667 139,650 122,448 468,170 480, 762 361,043 329,560} 27 

702, 187 603 , 534 525,248 462,469] 1,331,503; 1,237,836) 1,045,065 944,508} 28 


12,860,742} 9,619,969} 6,716,940} 6,010,010) 16,136,501] 12,609,325] 9,168,487} 8,372,627 
38,164,097] 25,599,404) 15,104,602) 14,547,027] 46,073,343} 32,039,107) 20,506,134) 19,357,987 


868, 972 544,909 58,396 176,369], 1,428,970 802, 163 66,514 205,811) 29 
2,103,470} 1,213,794 143,311 344,682), 3,266,402} 1,698,983 180,911 402,034 

6, 463 3,309 732 645 10,445 8,039 4,786 3,286) 30 
116,357 56, 862 14,244 12,732 184,214 132,510 70,729 51,242 

48,149 4,821 5,797 4,177 116,581 18, 264 11,626 7,636] 31 
368,517 31,911 61,782 126, 966 600, 417 64,525 89,459 166,416 


———— | | 


804, 224 357,071 130, 861 298,935] 1,217,833 606, 093 304, 480 445, 326 


SSeS ee FT a 


602 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
V. Iron and Its Products—continued. 
ic|Scrapironioristee){eu.. «fan eens cee ae ee ton - 70 - 5 
~ 163 - 75 
Castings and Forgings— 
2. la Axiess parts and blanks. ees oon $ 10.622 11,443 7,508 fish ede 
3 | Wheel tires, locomotive and car........... ewt. 50,651 SOLCG 54,976 41,277 
$ 244,964 147,362 256, 701 194, 696 
Totals, Castings and Forgings!...... $ 316, 286 202,903 294,021 225,185 
Rolling-Mill Products— ate 
4°) tBand:and: hoopien susie eee toes eee $ 218,977 65,211 85,465 178,553 
5: |aektatl way ravismeen cn re teen ene eres ton 64 21 2,280 41 
2,716 817 91,420 1,480 
G6 | MOthersbars and -railss. 73. eee cee cwt. 93,685 78,090 53, 900 68, 078 
$ 580,110 431,981 310,639 387, 852 
Plates and Sheets— 
7 Plates os 8s. seeiteeaer case Hopes cewt. 315,872 514,612 203 , 046 110,015 
$ 551,436 980,286 410,372 230,046 
8 Sheets, galvanized......5.:.......sce00 cwt. 251,415 171,334 242,248 70, 235 
$ 897,328 541,398 724,026 226, 367 
9 Sheets for galvanizing.................- cwt. 209, 838 149,716 184,211 263,705 
$ 559,369 304,697 377, 592 593,381 
10 Sheets for tine tae ese eee ee ewt. - = 33 38,910 
$ ~ - 101 117,898 
11 Sheets; Ober sacle eae ene oe: Me Cw) 262,148 179,411 278, 812 247,451 
$ 755,461 456,940 745,954 649,918 
12 Tin-pl ate bare ties oy tee eee toed cwt. 723,016 806, 008 782,602 1, 663, 436 
$ 3,314,665] 3,073,057) 3,106,402] 7,347,131 
13 BSkelp forprpes oc. eh ee ie ewt. 142,028 46,495 49,573 16,402 
$ 370, 652 120,360 133, 734 43, 602 
BAS RG os cee senae Saas de Cece rak. sates cwt. 236 11,200 38, 094 3,472 
$ 547 15, 208 53,466 4,951 
16 |. g8tractaral iron 45.7. Meee is sae $ 441,562 345,731 259,477 217,858 
Totals, Rolling-Mill Products!...... $ 7,692,823) 6,335,686] 6,298,648] 9,999,037 
Tubes, Pipe and Fittings— 
16S: Boiler tubess¢ 20.. 5.5 o4eeh seth os cee $ 109,151 80,745 155,773 135,741 
17 javCast ‘iron pipe. #03. 32.5 eek Eo ton 4,209 2,595 790 177 
; $ 128,913 77,646 25,598 TTEY- 
18 .jesPipe httingss cok...) eee Bee. F..2c ues x $ 21,047 1,446 3,707 1,799 
Totals, Tubes, Pipe and Fittings!... $ 474,406 266,221 345,112 293,575 - 
Wire— 
19 | ;aBarbed feheing x; fa, .st42 ton 6. eee cwt. 1,706 2,218 5,807 10, 066 
$ 9,312 10,382 28,578 44,764 
20 | Woven or welded wire fencing............. $ 198,316 59,530 18,039 23,295 
#1.1,:Steel wire torrope.. i558 th ox: eee ts cwt. 115,866 82,400} 40,727 67,594 
$ 726,622 532,480 260, 639 431,282 
22 | Wire, twisted, braided, etc., wire rope..... $ 242,401 152,274 57, 752 94,183 
Totals pWire! ss) Wsenetacace eee $ 1,227,287 793, 981 400, 200 652,972 
oe [OMAR tee he ee ARE eee oo BSS Ae $ 162,593 81,559 51,950 63 , 065 
Engines and Boilers— 
v4 Boilers andipartsn.dcse een eee $ 15,772 4,051 42,007 2,802 
Wo 1 EONEINOS, QITCTALE, <u. os ootene as snee bo aeet No. 70 12 8 1 
$ 247,315 54,245 19,108 8,512 
26 | Engines for trucks, gasolene or steam...... No. - - le 150 
$ ~ - 22,703 9,919 
27 | Engines, automobile, n.o.p........ Bits ae No. 2 - 179 42 
$ 12,046 8,667 32,728 15,472 
28 | Engines, diesel, and parts................. No. 47 64 56 102 
$ 213,875 159, 765 138,344 186, 242 
29 | Outboard motors and parts............... No. 3 1 6 12 
$ 388 90 864 1,404 
30 | Engines, internal combustion, n.o.p........ No. 257 63 104 86 
$ 145,772 43 , 087 57,958 46,100 
31 | Locomotives and parts...............eee0% aU - - - ~ 
Totals, Engines and Boilers!........ $ 740,909 317, 587 334,92) 304,476 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 
United States. AJl Countries. 
1931 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
102,229 50, 127 52,314 52,427 104,388 51,908 61, 135 52,576] 1 
976, 689 430,366]  _ 335,391] _ 359,690 996,275 442,347 375,550 360,442 
404,915 358, 200 261,742 291,425 415,892 369,718 269,250 298,960| 2 
89,375 67,732 41,731 37,927 140,026 98,509 96, 707 79,204, 3 
379,428] 296,560 197,146 168, 383 624,392 443.922 453.847 363,079 
2,439,717| 1,610,246] 1,091,086) 1,215, 591| Fs, 769,782| 1,827,548] 1,385,514] 1,443,221 
1,948,420] | 1,014,370 701, 525 887,031 2,365,878] 1,184,365 885,527| 1,175,442| 4 
15,006} | | 9,874 2,044 909]. 916 10,266 4,581 1,620] 5 
- 501,212| | - 370,941 61,986 31,502) | 521,939 378,547 157,815 48,029 
671,014] 267,502) 193,331 335,801] | 1,338,518 540,706 330,489 442,9371 6 
2,226,951] | - 810,520] 572,921 916,420] 3,375,738] 1,524,214} 1,037,148] 1,440,533 
1,175,646 501,166] 53,733 74,412) 1,591,046] 1,128,017 307,520|- 194,492] 7 
2,256,633 938,926 126, 880 163,717] 2,953,185] 2,049, 181 600, 532 409,254 
272,975 93,407 26,095 52,704 | 528,038 268, 199 272,019 129,822] 8 
956, 954 364, 658 108,547 182,025|| . 1,864,835 915,409 843, 135 432,213 
890,757 123,979 21,734 6,660] . 1,100,595 273.695 205,945 270,365| 9 
2,355,811 349,864 53,460 14,719] 2,915, 180 654.561 431, 052 608, 100} 
285,927| | 485,897 276, 108 18,427 285,927 485,897 276,141| . 57,337} 10 
964,738] | 1,642.355| : 1,088,275 66,058 964,738] 1,642,355] 1,038,376 183,956 
1,303, 119 702,833 374,164] 601,210 1,659,458 938,759 681,824 878,367| 11 
4,187,604] . 2,249/625}  1,198.977| 1,635,250] 5,095,015] 2,784:492] 1,986,029] 2,337,506 
1,064,781 44.682 15,084 56,637) 1,787,797 851,149 797,852| 1,721,472| 12 
5,470, 952 211.850 75,773 262,824|| 8,785,617] 3,285,420] 3,182,945] 7,614,023 
2,390,354 998226 458,241 612,634] | 2,533,515} 1,092, 761 63,012 992542) 13 
4'192'155|  1,857°001 808,180} 1,051,717] 4,564,676} 2,028,601] 1,272°266| —1,523'062 
482.023 934,079 24,407 11,200 714,693 428.750 67,551 15,148] 14 
783,006] 424,885 49,785 21,420|| 1,093,769 667,891 111,683 28,392 
5,187,118} 2,744,870] 494,800 438.239 6,120,485] 3,404,695 884,721 733,333) 15 
31,031,554) (12,981,865 5, 291,109] 5,670,922 40,621,055) 20,519,781] 12,431,229] 16,533,843 
673,214 397,579 138,016 110, 945 874,656 552, 849 320, 149 280,018] 16 
898 208 33 45 8,871 3,403 838 222| 17 
68,570 13,516 2,124 2,982 287,143 106,967 28,336 10,734] 
909,947 389, 110 161,470 130,699 932,304 402,014 165,794 134,798] 18 
2,804,607] 1,255,536 512,694 515,070) 3,528,079} 1,654,609 890, 868 855,444 
63,426] 14,210 42 5 122,608 47,724 41,757 11,125} 19 
187,192) 39.076 171 20] | 334,214 125,010 115,053 48,227 
190,712] | 99, 106 27,224 32,079) 447,315 178,306 74.814 64,816] 20 
4,828] 396 167 1,468 121,125 82,796 40, 894 69,062} 21 
30,360} 2,819 1,239 10,875 759,849 535,299 261,878 442,157 
108,167] | 28,425 5,376 17,711 367, 642 215,205 73,486 114,816] 22 
44,231 380,576 135,773 232,721 2,436,667} 1,347,425 695, 981 923, 493 
321,094 131,672 61,044 105,468 510,363 227,009 117,154 174,690] 28 
342, 561 130, 058 31,634 28,635) | 365,207 134, 109 73,641 31,533} 24 
65 38] 14 “oH 136]. 52 23 10| 25 
198, 632 107,770 39,446 14,915} 451,350 167,768 60,718 23,671 
“13444 2499 2,154 9,036 1,444 2° 499 2426 9,186] 26 
209,229 285,818] 176, 796 588,156 209,229 285,818 199,499 598,075 
27,955| 22.786 21,289 20, 684 27,957 22,786 21,469 20,726] 27 
5,270,749 4,646,781 3,814, 114) 3,706, 151 5, 283,597 4,656,513 3,848,061 3,721,929 . 
66 88] | 
1,041,679 534,322| 247,180] 121,700 - 1,408, 480 761,091 457,475 463,421 
1. 923] 573| 52 | 1,914 92 58 534| 29 
137,443 131,246 77,328| 71,938 | 138,378 131,844 80,046 73,514 
3,689] 2, 125 1365] 1,481 | 3952 2° 195 1,476 1,581) 30 
766,217| . 607,672] . 391,155} |. 290,345) 914,678 652,723 453, 852 340, 890 
73| | 17 if 1} 7 1 31 
546,702] 166,236) 1,239 1,915] 546,702 166, 236 1,239 1,915 
9,115,354| 6,797,307|  4,879,166| 4,948,596] 10,033,964] 7,210,249) 5,297,109| 5,417,082 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
V. Iron and Its Products—continued. 
Farm Implements and Machinery— 
Lm Cream separators..asc.c0 set oe eee No. - - 32 794 
$ - - 1,374 34,702 
2 \ Other dairyemachinelys ase ance nee $ 6, 862 34, 623 PA fet (al 23,771 
3 FLAT VOSLCTB ie: Gees oor one Seer oe $ 20 - - - 
4 | Other harvesting implements............. $ 8,601 6, 533 13,401 13,199 
Planting and Tillage— 
5 Drills:and parts asses eee eee $ 81 - 211 74 
6 Harrows.and parts s.ccse. eee ere $ 277 136 202 65 
7 iIPloughsandspartsy.ccr: saosin ete $ 692 49 121 307 
8 Other plantineesa).: jainee. bean. ote $ 1,119 1,480 920 1,126 
Seed Separation— 
9 Threshing machine separators and parts. No. - = - = 
$ - - 107 56 
10 Combined harvester-threshers and parts. ne - - - = 
11 Spraying and dusting machines............ $ 1,179 5, 469 2,212 1,860 
12 | Traction engines, farm, $1,400 or Jess...... No. 15 3 5 1 
$ 9,013 1,187 152 1,384 
13 | Other farm tractors, parts and repairs..... $ 24,242 8,419 5,443 10,578 
Totals, Farm Implements and Mach’y! $ 121,091 108 , 605 94,567 131,992 
Hardware and Cutlery— 
14 [i27@utlery: eee 4 eee eee eae $ 566,500 403 , 757 468, 927 571,250 
15: |" Needlés:andsping «53. Fane en po eee $ 198, 229 220,301 222,560 232,645 
16 eNutssand belteeete ns oases ee cee cewt. 4,042 2,084 2,368 2,661 
$ 26, 166 14,247 12,287 12,979 
17 SOFO WS) Gs.) Geren. Wie ce ee aoa BRS $ 981 711 954 917 
1S: | SOG KS A, RES oss, |. Renee Cie ence $ 11,987 7,218 4,315 S.t23 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!......... $ 868, 390 678,979 743 , 835 856, 619 
Machinery (except Agricultural)— 
19 | Cleaners, vacuum, electric................ No. 6 - 6 757 
$ 317 - 170 12,955 
200 Cleaners. vacuurm. andes ee one ee re $ - 26 273 2,392 
21 Sewine Machines. wach aye eearoem Nelomor No. 5,960 1,000 1,719 DRY. 
$ 113, 553 38,555 45,227 59,128 
22 Sewing-machine parts and attachments.... $ 99, 676 40, 834 25,701 36, 520 
23 | Washing machines, domestic.............. No. 1 2 al - 
$ 35 1,075 1,175 10 
24 Diamond drills and parts................. $ 7,435 - 221d 50,657 
25 | Ore crushers, stamp mills, ete............. $ 258,227 210,011 241, 880 215,873 
Ger ROCKNCLI is. cetrtuce tect eee te eae $ 73, 560 98,690 54,885 116, 887 
27 Well-drilling machinery and equipment.... $ 8,524 840 753 1,580 
28 | Other mining and metallurgical machinery $ 181,015 67, 923 65,418 105, 897 
. Office or Business— 
29 Addingimachines:: seaman anne eerie No. 3 o - 1 
$ 405 518 13 1,569 
30 Cash registers and:parts................ $ = = = = 
31 "TV DOWLilOTS casero eee es oe etc No. 541 184 142 64 
$ 33, 818 11,698 8,742 3,594 
32 -LYpeWHLetDaArtser a. Mee ean cree $ 428 959 1,963 466 
Totals, Office or Business!............... $ 34, 651 16, 692 15, 438 9,013 
Printing and Bookbinding— 
33 Printin@ presses... oases oe hee tore $ 188, 631 122,843 135, 124 140, 964 
34 Typesetting machines..+................ $ 1,517 898 327 18 
Totals; Printing: ete. Saawiken cr. eee $ 333, 518 174,001 231,425 197,510 
SO: (aeA iri COMPFessOrss. nace sot ORB RE $ 81,069 64,653 45,914 23,359 
36 | Coke and gas machinery.................. $ 70, 262 26,784 261,775 185, 703 
37 Ice-making and refrigerating machinery... $ 2,250 - 3,01} - 
38- foc bogeing equipments. ..40.6.nee eee $ 34,481 326 - 1,499 
39 | Metal-working machines, n.o.p............ $ 511, 736 273,101 80,095 92,343 
40 | Paper- and pulp-mill machinery........... $ 14, 863 4,803 12,596 20,791 
41 js Eumps, powersand parts... sa... chee $ 66, 733 38,450 36,241 16,695 
42 Road machinery (incl. rollersand scrapers) $ 27,238 12,205 1,190 81 
43 Rolling-mill machines and rolls........... $ 6, 252 15,404 6, 633 6, 366 
44 | Shovels, steam and electric............... $ 7.800 82 2,085 12,133 
£5 -le Lextile machineryerr ccs. cles cee $ 595, 684 783,325 419,772 627,790 
46: |e2Shoe machinery... 2 ..:.eee hee ce ee $ 11,254 613 4,050 10, 196 


Totals, Machinery (except Agricultural)!. $ 3,772,636] 2,599,929 1,896,217) 2,271,846 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34— continued. 


1931. 


605 


1,439,502 
395, 735 


210, 488 
315,530 
994,308 
189,723 


2,243, 439 
15,408, 492 


326,346 
212,338 
29,472 
329,076 
108, 189 
365,722 


23,838 
1,089,904 
188,170 
1,439,947 
434,595 


210,569 
317,069 
997,793 
191,062 


2,325,881 


16,495, 217 


1,294,512 
450, 695 
34,101 
357,620 
117,917 
408, 928 


1, 968, 829 


— == 


17,527 
774, 907 


9,119 
356,921 
142,451 

14,807 
1,040, 286 
170, 236 
974,553 
419,280 
1,738,555 
2,161,822 


5,061 
594,879 
353,518 

10,533 
499,302 
258,521 


1,963, 992 


1,376, 223 
715, 987 


2,950, 925 


609, 350) 


289, 433 
313,442 
276,588 
3, 196, 889 
1,088,177 
838,701 
1,085, 147 
911,656 
1,007,973 
3, 003 , 389 
150, 454 


39, 467,849 


United States. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 
5,920 Shae 4,848 
338,323 205, 508 330, 210 
154,205 59,545 72,286 
54,399 87,975 70,759 
65,755 39, 264 27,073 
13,714 8, 832 15, 708 
18, 852 3,164 8,662 
22,914 41,907 15,214 
51,013 15,325 32,135 
54 44 68 
69, 804 62,328 Tio 
13 1 - 
17,008 1,870 20 
90,655 48,457 34, 692|| _ 
471 116 198 
334,445 89,219 121,447 
578,491 699, 405 638, 630 
3,049, 102 1,997, 286 2,017,558 
229,745 110, 843 151,334 
163, 606 130, 199 108 , 254 
19,189 10,676 16, 407 
224, 309 143, 726 211,649 
86,008 53, 860 65, 296 
162,446 57,966 42,105 
1,300,361 727,009 843, 278 
ees 1,890 1,895 
241,105 57,075 26,738 
515, 384 460, 746 264, 824 
5,425 4,039 3,393 
257,799 158, 400 166, 462 
106,924 86, 868 115,244 
6,919 1,775 1,442 
521,261 232,023 183 , 228 
26,851 37,447 59,456 
440, 006 200,661 185,797 
236, 997 207,954 309 , 934 
276,929 52,374 83 , 929 
843, 187 387, 690 488, 002 
1,966 655 773 
445,678 347,150 482,804 
100, 880 187,576 208 , 290 
8,112 4,209 5,745 
285,620 143,991 139,185 
338,714 620, 862 326,855 
1,254, 950 1,363, 763 1, 223 , 599 
1,135,537 524,205 317, 163 
453 , 893 198, 408 229,073 
' 2,181, 641 1,079, 844 946, 187; 
304,773 101,474 133, 487 
29,251 10,999 10, 933 
485,070 302,948 207 , 222 
127,107 50,311 173,271 
2,316,199 1,376,251 647,973 
299, 302 204,277 257,256 
447,581 234,356 191,168 
188,124 24, 688 20, 862 
201,429 74,104 92,286 
399, 412 91,295 47,913 
2,621,379 1,592,583 25 243,025 
120,130 88 , 280 84,647 
21,115,345} 11,519,475) 10,766,912 


3,404, 989 


17,560 
779,358 


15,389 
472,138 
243,195 

14, 809 

1,040, 381 
177,671 
1,340, 246 
493 , 296 
1,859, 936 
2,446, 668 


5,118 
603 , 167 
353,522 

11,155 
534, 427 
258, 949 


2,008, 219 


1,668,796 
718, 205 


3,455, 865 


693 , 006 
359, 695 
315, 692 
318,318 
3,776, 434 
1,110,701 
916,095 
1,113,474 
931,548 
1,015,330 
3,661, 193 
170, 629 


44,348,948) 24,375,861 


All Countries. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 

10, 530 6, 193 10,995 
455,721 262,548 457,335 
191,686 87,536 96,710 

54,399 88, 884 71,138 

82,136 68, 909 65, 520 

13,714 9,223 15,864 

19,122 3,450 8,826 

23,449 42,398 16,335 

53,156 16,974 34,561 

54 44 68 

Boe 62,435 71,293 

17,008 1,964 20 

96, 567 45,241 37,265 

474 136 199 

334, 658 107,650 122,831 
600, 339 722,202 650, 430 
3,315, 542 2,208,028 2,283,771 
981,768 815,081 929,400 
426,817 381,547 374, 506 

21,676 13,216 19,081 
240,443 157, 237 224,872 

88, 389 55,404 66,259 
193,640 85,501 75, 836 

2,469,475 1,790, 528 1,996,244 
7,745 8,746 13,317 
249,556 174,117 297,041 
517,269 462,373 269, 796 
6,441 6,094 6,309 
297,700 214,444 237,014 
150, 426 115,477 155, 082 
6,921 1,779 1,442 
522,342 233-820 183 , 238 

26,931 59,974 111,629 
674, 282 456, 920 408, 379 
335, 904 263 , 093 427,824 
279,645 537127 85,509 
935,976 477,343 600, 092 

2,030 681 787 
454, 632 351,464 487,612 
100, 880 187,576 208, 290 

8,316 4,362 5,813 
297,561 153,364 142, 880 
339, 786 622, 832 327,321 

1,280, 434 1,384, 140 1, 235, 952 
1,343, 785 708, 610 495, 409 
454,965 198,735 229,091 
2,453,181 1,434, 587 1, 239, 806 
377, 627 147,561 158, 633 

56, 167 272,774 196, 636 
485,070 306, 466 207,222 
127,859 ol 225 191,648 

2,632,975 1,485,934 760,073 
310,789 238,124 308 , 929 
487,445 270,807 208, 548 
200,329 25,924 21,392 
218,753 81,271 98,652 
402,615 93,845 60,046 

3,513,243 2,088,556 3,095, 628 
130, 748 97,846 99,818 

13,997,759} 13,847,326 


ry | | eS | ee | a 
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606 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. —— 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 
Tcl Springshss eeee e oe reece cd taecee $ 4,250 2,629 498 22 
Stamped and Coated Products— 
2 pad miCans fOr canning... sss sco gees Be $ 4,546 - - - 
3 | Hollow-ware, enamelled.................. $ 72,047 74,748 81,366 75,392 
4 | Other tin-plate containers................. $ = = - 48,362 
Totals, Stamped and Coated!......... $ 216, 646 184,675 178,218 178, 464 
5 |Tools and hand implements................. $ 244,508 186, 221 159,634 OOF O17. 
Vehicles— 
6), -Automobilessireight<. tesccss. cs .u.a eect No. 102 34 41 162 
. $ 255, 703) | 90,428 52,522)/ 106, 863 
7 | Automobiles, passenger..................- No. 49 74 70 284 
: $ 199, 664 248,241 100, 248 210,997 
8: | “Automobile parts is .s.ese aren ese $ 74,615 41,045 64,788 69,122 
Sule Railway. cars; allikindsaec es. «..4. cee ee No. 114 ~ 73 140 
$ 22 , 262 - 4,533 7,070 
10 jn Raibway cars, parts Of. sears co eae cies $ 184,185 16,272 10,888 24,667 
LotalsssVehicles! yee cease scenes ree $ 967,833 606, 802 419,357 735, 933 
tf) Drums; tanks" cylindersae... oe nee oe $ 60, 152 46, 742 34,943 38,972 
G2 APRA GUEC ts, Bee otis ee ke rckeatcts crane cn a cloetetee tee $ Oph Tay 17,088 tS 265 4,554 
13 |Scales, balances, weighing apparatus, etc.... $ Sieoo 49,974 12,948 34, 244 
14 |Stoves, apparatus for cooking and heating... $ 32,568 22,444 3,636 10,574 
i 9k] Nici big ecieeo eed oS Sacer ats, cio eens Sere 52,356 80,542) 53, 788 18,480 
Totals, Iron and Its Products!...... $ 18,039,899) 18,381,747) 11,996,542) 16,711,935 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
16 i> Bauxite: (ore) assent eee cee wae ewt. = - 263, 893 224,403 
$ = ne 494,821 428,819 
AP EC ryolite sees cea. cs Peace ee Mee ee cwt. - - - 40 
$ = = - |, 441 
18 | Plates, sheets and strips/¢.°.¢.....1...... cewt 9,354 14,117 10, 403} | 9,489 
$ 235,657 340,637 259,466 274,426 
19) #4 Leaf and foil.£<5.~. Ss, Sass oe eee $ 20,562 5,191 3,661 2,650 
20 | Household hollow-ware................065 $ 10,297 6,505 4,946], 4,811 
‘otalsAlauminium!eeseae, a. eee ten $ 533,994 425,244 857, 896 780,643 
Brass— : 
21) Bars and rods72.5 2k ee eee cwt. 3,013 2,756 882 1,441 
44,854 37,280 12,369 16,191 
22 ij) mourips, sheets; plates’. +e. ee cee. sone teen ee cewt. 1,042 697 424 657 
$ 19,400 10,928], — 6,668 11,053 
25. (es UDINE cn kee cee + ote 6 eee eae eee lb. 727,055 573,190 321,448 207,926 
$ 150, 969 101,321 52,095 37,341 
24 WWE al ves cer im ietan +c 5 POMC naz Aecneee esters $ 4,846 2,426 23,555 ‘3,255 
25.1 |\SCWiIEG, Plaine * 2: os eae nice e eee Ib. 36,524 60, 083 176,556}: 337,415 
$ 8,326 13,478 Ot, 400 77,399 
EOUGIS, ;DIASS soasimah enone 7 o ERE $ 694, 287 452,480 338, 024 302,845 
Copper— 
267} Bars andirodsecsdaie eee ae eee ewt. 224 179 335 110 
4,159 2,537 4,926 1,789 
22 |peStrips, sheets, plates:. sesso setanes Leen ee cwt L2is 1,494 1,063 713 
$ 26,330 26, 103 17,042 11,498 
28 || ond abies KE alente deen oo ee ie sie e ale visa ae Ib. 208, 879 166,571 235,865 70,870 
$ 46,549 33,499 40,949 12,762 
Totals; Coppers toa coe. Sos eee $ 179,647 140,992 114,373 115, 884 
29 ond ms TtS PLOGUCtSee erg Noein a ea $ 189,957 78, 404 34,329 41,784 
icke]— 
30 | - Bars, rods,;isheets; Ctess..scmsge... cee ore lb. 111,939 157,743 - - 
$ 17,910 37,221 . = 
31 Niekel-plated ware... (15 a:.casocn bees $ 154, 809 139,659 113,645 67,335 
32 | German-silver manufactures.............. $ 32,148 32,354 23,765 16,883 
‘TNotalstNickell wees ste. Gee see $ | 246,415 212,082 137,825 84,465 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 607 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1931 1932. 1933, 1934, 1931 1932. 1933. 1934, 
149,500 131,566 60, 920) - 57,915 154,099 134,197 62,007 59,983] 1 
452,920 78,351 132,813 139, 238 457,890 78,351 132,813 139,238] 2 
225,755 132, 883 37,890 42,782 425, 589 299, 887 174,650 152,006] 3 
- - - 163,594 - - ~ 219,064] 4 
1,930,416] 1,143,317 845, 292 750,575} 2,311,180} 1,443,449] 1,105,421 984,413 
1,528, 208 708,723 368, 495 537,705|| 2,078,213} 1,078,492 709,361 967,225| 5 
2,883 764 225 683 2,987 799 266 848} 6 
3,656, 587 848,542 193,722 438,586|| 3,913,361 939,306 246,244 554,384 
16,990 4,708 841 947 17,05 - 4,796 912 1,234] 7 
13,115,908] 3,550,050 565,462 561,817] 13,358,529} 3,816,447 667,550 776, 867 
19,399,181] 13,361,750] 9,889,555] 13,677,898] 19,597,213] 13,451,825} 10,022,832] 13,760,242] 8 
874 233 174 #197, 1,006 233 257 267) 9 
345,095 147,567 127,085 56,565 367, 968 147,567 132,276 63,635 
1,112,418 136, 236 105,853 117,866} 1,296,603 153,333 116,741 142,533] 10 
39,146,757| 18,593,333] 11,074,290] 15,134,358] 40,313,897] 19,280,121] 11,568,023) 15,902,094 
877,410 403, 587 234,356 155,299] 1,104,177 585,737 333,534 235,796] 11 
952,909 419,521 154,517 119,880 991,858 442,691 172,061 130,734| 12 
343,293 162,839 92,479 99, 202 384,661 217,796 107,860 137,755| 13 
1,618,275 870, 239 373, 692 432,473] 1,658,076 897,041 381,965 450,430] 14 
866, 245 435,259 253,841 164,531 923,959 518,796 308,594 183,281] 15 
166,793,795] 80,538,800] 43,934,110] 49,098,932|| 192,614,200} 98,297,622] 58,917,834| 69,126,641 
2,167,172} 1,636,609 368, 046 632,370) 2,173,892] 1,636,609 742,169] 1,193,745] 16 
3,323,990] 2,730,764 700,370}, 712,306] 3,325,955] 2,730,764) 1,387,310] 1,815,462 
,385 2,633 2,455 2,178 46,296 47,333 2,653 47,018] 17 
10, 699 21,613 20,718 17,867 190,799 191,813 22,361 201, 492 
1,582 339 2,214 152 10,941 14,713 12,617 9,642] 18 
65,490 16,927 36,366 7,405 301, 257 359, 778 295, 832 281, 880 
29,008 16,120 12, 288 6, 725 222,648 105,754 101,487 55,595| 19 
322,432 132,555 73,543 61,356 355,464 152,798 86,841 68,788] 20 
5,196,573} 4,019,571} 1,454,313] 1,251,550] 6,135,570] 4,746,334) 2,619,797] 2,967,437 
3,465 1,482 468 297 6,478 4,238 1,350 1,740] 21 
73,813 22,487 7,619 6,219 118,667 59,767 19,988 22,448 
OUT 4,277 1,439 636 ,119 4,975 1,863 1,293] 22 
132,658 71,662 25, 668 11,884 152,058 82,608 32,336 22,937 
2,773,540] 1,975,240 669,991 111,591] 3,516,084] 2,565,654 991,439 319,517} 23 
529,221 313,994 107,437 29,195 684,265 418,912 159, 532 66,536 
342,007 271,793 167,714 151,667 356, 065 274, 805 191,852 155,010] 24 
504,921 206, 498 72,571 164,211 544,786 268, 402 266, 240 503,234] 25 
108,738 45,869 16,803 38,471 117,999 59, 822 58,425 116,324 
3,765,108} 2,463,365} 1,345,321] 1,231,806] 4,768,722) 3,195,481] 1,836,598] 1,699,857 
307,246 45,291 6, 168 4,278 307,470 45,470 6, 503 4,388] 26 
3,935,938 474, 809 71,438 54,129] 3,940,097 477,346 76,364 55,918 
18,320 5,626 1,029 572 19, 883 7,503 2,092 1,285] 27 
374, 186 95,374 17,307 11,954 406, 135 127,424 34,349 23,452 
1,823,558] 1,530,369 541,768 183,541] 2,035,672) 1,699,401 778,972 254,467| 28 
389, 965 84, 238 98,600 43,108 37,113 318,213 139,774 55,877 
6,867,135] 1,421,418 461,930 361,196] 7,070,753} 1,580,955 584,458 497,919 
130,014 66,721 46, 902 47,081 373,810 200, 918 112,611 105,112] 29 
758,730 421,831 258,620 409,043 870, 669 579,574 258,620 409,043} 30 
298,178 179,398 121,825 130,919 316,088 216,619 121,825 130,919 
1,350, 123 798,947 451,668 397,601 1,778,039] 1,130,199 726,593 623,714] 31 
346,056 168, 106 103,078 128,509 384,708 220, 639 133,871]. 146,494] 32 
1,215,044 914,775 1,639, 533 


2,063 , 453 


gee 
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608 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. 
1931, 1932. 1933, 1934. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Precious Metals— 
Le lectro-plated: wares saosin ote ace $ 749,371 411,500 249, 582 207,036 
2 | Silver in bars, blocks, etc................. $ 26,006 85,931 87,126 71,489 
Totals, Precious Metals!.............. $ 971,261 627,385 438,143 411,237 
in— 
3 ‘Tin-blocks;:bars, Digs; irreireees eee hee eee cwt. 8,224 4,295 5,497 5,808 
$ 238, 631 109,384 156, 933 255,507 
otal sabato heres eer, eerste cares $ 263, 760 148,956 195, 802 290, 788 
43\Zine sheets:and platessanwen sels. cs pert ee cwt. 691 499 588 430 
3,905 2,370 2,498 3,065 
Totals aZincla srk ar. oe $ 30,438 12,467 5,158 5,455 
5) (Phosphor tin and bronze sen. oes. oc eee Ib. 198,276 100,505 99,366 312,929 
$ 61,690 29,377 29,216 83,599 
6 'Clocksiand: watchesas 2.40... eeo.ne. «ces 51,620 41,581 26,745 17,299 
Electric Apparatus— 
qe Batteries primaryae cn. at eaten keen $ 2,094 1,601 1,566 1,506 
8 | Batteries, storage (and parts)............. $ 358, 688 183, 960 92,105 29,242 
9 | Electric heating and cooking apparatus.... $ 751 471 1,274 706 
10 Dynamos teene4racors. aos shcrehs beac he ee ts 336, 897 117,541 23, 866 21,385 
11 Incandescent lamps..7. Sse e- « os eee $ ,81l1 Oo Lig 1,162 1,021 
12 | Flash lights, head lights, etc.............. $ 4,512 3,100 2,116 2,629 
13 ebEleetriclicht-fixturess(< 0 eee e eee $ 22,154 14,015 9,997 12,912 
14 Meters acticin, shine t ites ee i ee corners $ 88,857 41,496 23,491 18,599 
ASE MOtotss $4.35 3. ees roe a ee ees $ 567,147 304, 639 168,576 128,244 
1G SeSparksplues: etemacks. eee oe ee oe eee $ 5,181 21, 262 48,110 14,191 
17 Switches *etersst...n sae ae oa cee $ 154,900 71,601 26,344 40, 139 
18 Telegraph instruments:in sees se. cere $ 59,781 28,103 4,751 2,575 
19)/ 2 Lelephonetnstruments).4...0...... oan $ 420,308 260,153 49 379 29,759 
20:1 ea lLransiormersen con. cee ee as oer eee $ 386, 418 319,305 242,900 12,113 
21 RACIO VUOS a maaier a aes ite ee cee $ 20,784 9,997 5,409 223 
22 | Wireless and radio apparatus, n.o.p........ $ 66, 284 32,291 36, 192 63, 609 
Totals, Electric Apparatus, n.o.p.l..... $ 2,768, 802 1,653,346 854, 288 537, 963 
23 |Gas apparatus............. rt re $ 5,931 2,978 3,534 4,294 
Printing Materials (except Machinery )— 
24 Stereotypesscn serves ee ho eS ee sq. in. 27,890 58,745 104, 829 124, 883 
$ 2,515 25562 2,796 3,582 
Totals, Printing Materials!............ $ 17,924 50,821 14, 762 20,324 
25 7 Manganeseioxide. , cosas eh nck oc telostes ewt. 31 31 28 22 
80 99 85 68 
26. (\Antimony, not rround, .see.eme. . 2 eee ee lb. 6,720 81,976 34,328 157,920 
$ 589 5,995 Bi Al 9,092 
OC MINRCERCUL Yin cacao re ec See caer ce oe ee lb. 2,152 850 13,217 14, 938 
$ (Pal 1,134 9,789 9,650 
28 |Buckles, clasps, fasteners...................- $ 5, 806 7,659 12,373 OL Ook 
29 |} Lamps and Jantérmsecans eh eneere oe ts ere $ 17,341 7,161 22205 2-275 
30 |Articles for shipbuilding.................... $ 144,075 238,475 89,659 61,870 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!........ $ 6,340,567; 4,275,877) 3,314,548) 2,967,035 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
31/)Asbestos, other than. crude s...2.. .....s- ts $ 118,756 101,692 100, 431 180,217 
Clay and Clay Products— 
Se ee DING Cl Aves ne eke are hee Me ihe eet ee cwt. 268,407 204, 272 224,458 263,912 
; $ 133, 108 81,171 86, 882 108,700 
3d ((ae LILO 6] VY, eet: ware tee tse 1 eee cewt. 25,843 14,526 13,457 18,639 
‘ $ 6,874 7,403 DaDTe 6, 168 
o4 PS Brickss firelee een. oe ee eee $ 179, 002 176,678 104 , 686 112,636 
Soe ebrickvand tiles nro. me ee eae $ 358, 312 251,138 108,138 67, 153 
36/1 pe botteryaandichinawatewans ies. 0 «neces $ 2, (42, 533 2,012,620) 92,425, 276) 2,494,305 
37 (| eArtificial teethes.c: sept tian ass ae nae $ 412 55 662 - 
38! | -Bathtubs sete mine... See cee newe eee $ 354, 128 256,361 113,648 90, 038 
39 Insulators: wporcelame rere ioe... 2 eee $ 7,590 6,652 7,432 1,690 
Totals, Clay and Clay Products!...... $ 3,822,307} 3,328,963} 2,873,325] 2,618,084 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


oO | | — | — |_| | | | SE 


158, 181 85,620 43,417 68,714 943,405 521,413 308 , 636 288,603} 1 
524, 605 433,513 430,256 714,538 550, 878 520, 241 517,382 786,027) 2 


902,588 632, 606 540,084) 1,090,524) 1,956,014; 1,310,956} 1,025,075} 1,545,244 


ee ee ee ee ee ey 


39,707]. 32,790 21,363 23,942 49,727 38,095 28,763 31,322} 3 
meee 161. 730 837,209 543,757| 1,168,970) 1,458,362 975,274 749,017} 1,499,613 


——_—— | | | | ef lf 


1,218,154 871,079 577,582} 1,215,244)) 1,540,550) 1,048,928 822,642} 1,581,483 


29,234 28,705 26,894 27,024 46,123 39,781 40,116 39,072} 4 
237,857 228, 296 208, 546 198,545 323,611 274,634 268, 586 264,811 


a —— 


470, 837 374,835} 318, 918 309,341 


687,191 434,847 380,001 403,525 


331,689 157,960 81, 466 86,00 794, 143 520, 539 312, 109 574,868} 5 
121,506 48, 402 19,681 19, 282 260,872 155, 686 78,631 154,574 
819, 287 607, 662 256, 622 262,006 2,551,866) 1,763,763 918,240; 1,024,092) 6 
136, 687 141,791 101,893 95, 628 143,035 145,912 104, 684 OT, 2001. 
254,874 208, 184 76,596 80,738 615,815 392,331 168, 709 110,114) 8 
469,069 298,910 174,244 67,736 471,882 306, 639 178, 060 68,923) 9 
682,001 293,448 158,672 150,551)| 1,263,378 446,112 187,159 429,093) 10 
49,459 25,338 38,915 63,946 124, 108 78,661 76,984 81,982) 11 


240,766 305,244 182,572 322,232 
949, 607 641, 698 160, 138 149,768 
261,880 139,477 59,975 56,252 
2,128,875} 1,413,784 683, 543 548, 039 
442,777 210,017 208, 572 203, 546 
1,318,914 815,441 369,469 302, 436 


251,178 325,005 205,575 330,272] 12 - 
1,012,336 696,995 187,947 176,764) 18 
354,664 184, 142 84,110 76,883) 14 
2,742,463} 1,750,859 878,384 682,806) 15 
458,330 239, 937 261,190 218,915} 16 
1,533,265 892,990 404,121 343,803) 17 


322,563 276,651 20,088 89,625 382,344 304,754 25,261 92,395} 18 
2,123,521 850, 937 315, 783 177,458)| 2,544,619} 1,111,663 367, 603 207,906} 19 
389, 948 163,211 51,084 34,518 780,439 483 , 208 294,425 47,440} 20 
216,145 82,832 56, 039 97,400 236,929 92,829 61,448 97,667) 21 


7,737,067| 4,004,418} 1,005,459 1,244,416) 7,845, 188 4,067,380] 1,043,345} 1,308,472] 22 


| || eee 


23,413,446] 12,646,875] 5,029,203] 5,036,487] 26,804,362] 14,672,423} 6,048,542} 5,915,024 


|| | | 


196,395 90,438 95,538 79,948 209,561 94,838 100, 126 90,677] 23 


5,588,762] 7,372,578] 10,339,478] 10,123,773) 5,618,652) 7,434,367) 10,446,142} 10,256,115) 24 
323,791 423,146 414,794 325,449 326, 738 426, 107 417,838 329,316 


ee ee ee ooo a 


416,978 659, 262 625, 744 560, 514) 583, 066 714, 723 642, 852 585,448 


Ee | | | 


20,757 52,854 24,956 28,090) 1,973,139 532,506 36,997 679,454) 25 
49,896 88,281 65,774 66,219 983, 942 279,576 71,303 291,645 
1,202, 132 613,617 322,239 541,223) 1,308,576 783,048 447,266 759,681} 26 
75,228 37,823 18,315 29,538 82,631 49,004 25,125 41,640 
52,127 17,227 19,759 67,374 59,190 24,528 40,298 93,723] 27 
77,318 19,978 16,456 50,470) . 88,821 27,938 31,989 66,441 
151,161 120, 694 122,654 147,902 162,250 136, 260 146, 923}. 221,288] 28 
488,675 123,219 29,271 21,040 593,592 162,709 40,979 32,249] 29 


910,472 290,349 82,035 102,034) 1,184,544 546,959 179, 699 178,638] 30 


50,043,844! 27,493,878} 12,940,862] 14,142,239] 61,899,298] 34,802,350) 18,095,404) 20,171,000 


856, 880 556,352 428 , 232 518,965} 31 


454,267 330, 160 341, 163 560,248] 32 
271,550 167, 198 144,723 229,525 


727,020 441,051 313, 493 ~ 328,085 
185,515 125, 289 116, 696 293, 912 


138, 162 85,440 57,828 117,715 

1,043,620 735,872 374,158 651,578)| 1,070,717 750, 643 387,627 671,200] 33 
200, 247 147,389 83, 604 107,462 208,230 155,066 89,181 114, 834 

1,526,678 - 933, 668 491,503 967,045) 1,708,942) 1,111,402 596,671} 1,079,884) 34 
700, 033 369,499 52,798 33,650) 1,228,860 824,480 211,851 128,402} 35 
295,820 191,144 76,951 90,477], 4,399,784] 3,557,152} 3,173,160) 2,899,367) 36 
389, 623 513,047 295,407 212,921 390, 259 518, 909 311,222 235,859) 37 
191,477 77, 237 37,231 24,135 546, 853 336,302 151,221 114,392] 38 
240,178 172,308 118,157 42,081 292,063 216,792 141,794 51,782) 39 

4,024,077; 2,756,898} 1,441,180} 1,877,971] 9,432,135) 7,195,457) 5,072,380} 5,178,936 


87473—39 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


ee 


United Kingdom. 


No Item. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Vil. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Coal and Coa] Products— 
1 Coal} anthracitor. ; scicdaekeceieossoneeee ton 918,252 886, 938 1,456,715 1,576,562 
$ 5,658,951] 4,764,291) 7,283,189] 7,939,706 
2 Coals bituminous s.t.s.'eacccwi'screnm eoeeees ton 145,375 118,998 357,447 357,680 
$ 485,562 330,078 851, 169 880,758 
3 1. Coalforishipsastoresy..ssmeceeensece sees ton = - - - 
4 VE Coal tar, crudomecn. cc celenae siocas decree gal. 504 1,750 500 10,812 
$ 290 359 204 821 
6 Ae Carbolicioll cc. c.ctavacretele cei ee reerleies gal. 13,059 749,730 247,761 18,051 
$ 6,308 77,983 20,392 3,313 
6 COKe Sot aack toc soe tas-onre tio cleienicts Swanctaxteres ton 16,443 2,957 40,399 Pepe OAL 
$ 65,806 16,342 153 , 268 76, 143 


Totals, Coa] and Coal Products}... $ 6,217,375 5,191,735 8,309, 104 8,901,363 
Glass and Glassware— 


_ 41 Carboys, bottles, jars, milk bottles, etc.. $ 77,854 Welle 43,909 65,161 
8 Tablowarevee wet sno tee ee ee oe toes $ 59,831 50,670 33, 841 47,260 
9 | Incandescent lamp bulbs and tubingfor.. $ = 99 - - 

10 | Lamp chimneys, shades and globes...... $ 8,337 1,558 10,128 77050 
11 | Window glass, common...............6.- sq.ft. 1,830,095 590,331 1,491,822) 7,247,061 
$ ,953 29,947 55,913 232,600 
12 | Plate glass, not over 7sq.ft...... Pap oOnae sq.ft. D2) 5382 429,743 293 , 292 502,168 
177, 887 123, 753 84,507 148,956 
13 | Plate glass, other, not bevelled.......... sq.ft. 647,256 434,068 294, 884 308, 734 
$ 287,476 196, 239 135,536 149, 060 
Totals, Glass and Glasswarel!...... $ 988, 124 670, 139 502,921 845, 266 
14 |Graphite and its products.................. $ 38,625 32,119 29,657 35,517 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Their Products— 
154|\@ Asphalt: soldra. occ accor oor cwt. - 5 159 24 
$ - 28 412 41 
Crude Petroleum— 
16 Hor refining cao... s cacermen tee gal. ~ - - - 
17 Other, 82385 specific gravity and heavier ee - - ~ 4,200 
- - - 210 
18 Fuel oil for ships’ stores................ oe - - - ~ 
Totals, Crude Petroleum.......... $ o - - 210 
19 | Coal, and kerosene oil, refined........... oe 155 - - _ 
24 - - = 
20 | Gasolene, casinghead, for blending....... oe - - - - 
21° [| mGasolene, niO:Dit osc fe ete ce he ete gal. - 800 - - 
: $ = 381 - ~ 
22 | aesubricatina O1lst-.-cas.emitacteee cece gal. 352,890 263,340 123,913 97,872 
$ 235,429 150,673 67,405 50,909 
Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt, etc.1.. $ 263, 580 168, 663 81,409 66, 791 
Stone and Its Products— 
23 IA DEASI VES ES Mattoo snes oe te are wee $ 125,740 97,137 78, 533 50,593 
24 | Building and paving stone................ $ 97,781 48,872 41,336 15,514 
26 Phosphate rock? see ret eres eee eee cwt. - ~ - - 
§ = i re % 
26 Cement air rer en Sens eee eee cwt. 315,659 46,145 38,397 44,364 
$ 361, 426 55,368 18, 936 16,089 
82 lor Silica SanGsscsmcercase cate nana eee ee cwt. - 392 123 441 
$ = 324 256 799 
28 WHITE ote eat chee: sane eee cwt. 140, 425 127,386 105,790 126,382 
$ 77,402 61,909 50, 231 58,290 
Totals, Stone and Its Products!.... $ (27, 312 316,973 237,573 193,240 
29 \Carbons, cloctricharn.. ..o.ducattcccne none $ 999 377 981 1,939 
30: | Diamonds, unsetecacecenine ete eee $ 413,051 155,577 114,400 62,399 
Sl Salt ecm tte cahtereno crise oc eee cwt. 419,546 493 , 584 579, 899 599,631 
$ 185,756 221,030 261, 102 244,413 
$2 (| Sulphur sceatrace ima tiene entices eae cwt. 2 157 68 196 
$ 0) 414 185 666 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!....... $ 12,902,472) 10,286,241) 12,582,165) 13,229,645 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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se 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—continued. 


United States. 


1932. 


All Countries. 


| 


2,731,862 
20,145, 856 
12,854,544 
23, 296, 206 
346,579 
655, 159 
3,932,619 
248, 480 
957,888 
179,847 
993 , 031 

5, 202,394 


2,069,577 
15,294,560 
9,692,076 
14,366,070 
275,545 
433,446 
1,517,275 
104,970 
778, 697 
130, 005 
638 , 583 
3,392,904 


1,558,819 
10,947,796 
7,826,532 
9,304,081 
290,357 
423,925 
1,674,856 
87,159 
86,701 
22,531 
608, 627 
2,952,925 


9,937,742 


ee, ee Be ee Ee | Pa a ee se ee 


| i | SEs EE EE | EE LL 


1,149,194 
613,891 
501, 727 
356, 898 
185, 105 

20,468 

1,475,860 
485,545 
427,970 
165,366 


4,392,617 


131, 509 


3,453,191 


448,822 
282,382 
422,388 
130,353 
58, 228 

2,860 
899,038 
325,170 
205,335 
75, 038 


2,241,144 


275, 801 


394, 043 
130,277 


2,440,371 


—————— 
poet Se 0 Ue Se ie ee eee sss | es) 


65,057 


808, 045 
601,548 


667,240, 169 
25,169, 919 
49,410, 723 
1,724,881 
25,310, 182 
644,998 


27,539, 798 


4,815,777 
329, 693 
14,793,714 
1,182,165 
129,718 , 284 
13,608, 320 
15,855,003 
4,622,583 


49,129,873 


2,101, 184 
460,812 
1,221,426 
330,459 
130, 466 
143,380 
2,510, 946 
263, 690 
80,883 
50,850 


5,021, 792 


404,877 

- 44,016 
1,992,215 
305,079 
8,497, 699 
3,101,146 


118,984, 418 


674,621 
479,870 


713, 833, 948 
14,694,171 
83,235,429 

1,127,101 
28,365,547 
762,584 


16, 583, 856 


3,016, 166 
184, 138 
31,357, 459 
2,022,281 
65, 222,912 
6,694,785 
13,043,511 
3,231,655 


30, 264, 638 


854,747 
190,954 
2,861, 698 
630,444 
78,693 
80,454 
1,536,247 
187,245 
43,559 
32,906 


2,930, 697 


325,315 
11, 986 
1,222,725 
379, 586 
2,411,969 
2,221,641 


87473—39} 


\ 


232,883 
171,485 


635,854, 437 
18,146,777 
21,553,421 

860,398 
23, 802,389 
687,762 


19, 694, 937 


1,650, 653 
126,765 
26,318, 485 
1,526,791 
46,612,954 
5, 282, 609 
10, 840, 539 
2,841,775 


30,361, 936 


561, 138 
43,133 
631,385 
164,398 
19, 853 
25,553 
984, 093 
139,043 
29, 626 
20,678 


1,386,820 
253,171 


5,523 
712,554 
209,393 

2,122,572 
2,044,061 


77,871,155) 62,921, 986 


73,056 


86,365 
103 , 883 


712,594, 828 
15,979, 009 
19,478,084 

632,258 
24,339,038 
662,338 


17,273, 605 


1,608, 184 
113, 966 
41,581,924 
2,627, 838 
12,776,327 
1,220, 146 
9,846,227 
2,537,721 


24,504,053 


1,164,928 


47,196 
27,320 


1,838,334 


283,091 
65,581 
1, 067, 296 
259,723 
2,853, 896 
2,551,591 


58,923,311 


1931. 1932. 
3,946,987} 3,022,519 
27,729,452) 20,342,736 
12,999,942) 9,811,074 
23,782,073] 14,696,148 
346,579 275,545 
655, 159 433,446 
3,938,067; 1,519,025 
250,023 105,329 
1,917,044} 2,045,935 
316,999 262,618 
1,001,445 641, 766 
5,268,200} 3,410,256 
58,117,809] 39,320,214 
1,379,610 974, 667 
1,019, 453 792,095 
506, 735 528,525 
419,077 271,676 
35,002,296) 21,765,048 
1,118,965 649,745 
2,575,535} 1,861,062 
817, 286 608,300 
1,568,283] 1,035,399 
664, 661 443, 487 
7,875,293) 5,744,616 
103,745 124,343 
823,654 674, 826 
611,464 480,148 
994 ,384,918}1,016,355,361 
36,220,413) 22,132,665 
61,896,977) 59,677,494 
2,240,276| 1,975,687 
33,799,370} 36,178,989 
875,743 922,649 
39,336,432) 25,031,001 
4,815,932} 3,016,166 
329,717 184, 138 
14,793,714] 31,357,459 
1,182,165} 2,022,281 
142,011,931] 84,465,498 
15,008,613} 7,729,425 
16,213,717} 13,343,134 
4,860,168] 3,395,821 
62,659,658) 39,986,222 
2,258, 104 995,313 
679,316 339, 183 
1,221,426] 3,022,015 
330, 459 666, 154 
447,075 126, 129 
505, 112 136,517 
3,103,913] 2,006,238 
328,191 228, 062 
245,566 199, 598 
139, 683 107, 860 
6,356,004) 3,793,045 
436,733 350,855 
1,797,225 711,034 
2,526,003] 2,540,772 
658, 446 730, 400 
3,498,462) 2,415,122 
3,102,740) 2,226,934 


153,578,658) 102,147,347 


1933. 1934. 
3,068,423) 3,135,351 
18,399,913} 17,877,489 
7,683,981) 8,169,740 
10,155,274] 10,868,735 
290,357 347,625 
423,925 445,972 
1,675,356 447,311 
87,363 32,026 
655, 086 88, 196 
74, 262 15,143 
649, 081 745, 162 
3,106,455} 3,605,843 
32,265,615] 32,874,722 
606,510 563, 600 
490, 110 493, 834 
422,388 398,515 
177,211 132,706 
24,254,560} 23,243,659 
653, 656 623,700 
1,273,382} 2,182,803 
428, 280 678,334 
682,154 873,786 
276,401 352,967 
4,069,147} 4,365,249 
92,537 109,822 
234,114 86, 485 
173,513 104, 188 
845, 587, 999]1,029,545,239 
25,009,231) 23,857,987 
51,598,595) 36,786,437 
1,820,723} 1,263,675 
29,521,703} 27,369, 216 
793,251 714, 768 
27,623,205) 25,836,430 
1,653,944) 1,608,226 
127,590 113,974 
26,318,485) 44,416,080 
1,526,791} 2,790,414 
67,546,273) 15,108,093 
6,457,054; 1,329.095 
10,978,826} 9,954,828 
2,915,319} 2,593,587 
39,623,104! 33,368,473 
651,734] 1,234,385 
148, 774 104, 673 
927,590 356, 528 
237,024 72,129 
78,155 59,367 
51,434 36,320 
1,151,748} 1,423,947 
155,357 172,048 
171,006 209,431 
85, 480 98,412 
1,901,953} 2,201,137 
261,812 287, 868 
326, 563 388, 126 
2,015,010} 2,786,338 
586, 490 659,535 
2,128,505) 2,858,749 
2,054,563} 2,559,159 
87,658,005) 83,396, 761 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 
No. Item. —_—_ 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
1. PASS Sik ae eee tk cin eo oes $ 344,047 254,454 228,050 371,149 
2 |\Gellniose: products 2s. 4.2.82 6 ee ce ee $ 58,766 71,877 83, 235 100, 659 
3 |Drugs and medicinal preparations.......... $ 819,302 854,255 815, 866 834, 851 
Dyeing and Tanning Materials— 
4 }\ {@oal tan andvanthine:d yess sn ee. aac oceee lb. 171,672 185,360 488, 731 774, 289 
$ 105,046 170, 833 293,212 449,957 
5 | Oak, oak bark, quebracho extracts....... lb. 257,189 173, 780 348,340 172,118 
$ 8,779 5,543 13,517 6,179 
Totals, Dyeing and Tanning Materials! $ 188,742 275,784 440,119 637,291 
6 Explosives’s;. te sew os «saan Bae eae $ 47,666 40,657 16, 872 20,700 
Fertilizers, n.o.p.— 
il eA TIM Oni a. Sul phateofeaicien ere eae cwt. 94 4,425 365 1 
$ 400 5, 287 750 7 
8" PsPotashsemuriatcoteasece ae a ede eee ce = = = - 
9 \PeSodamitratenn tom octane eae Ack tees cwt. 2,318 560 103 215 
$ 4,953 919 359 619 
103 |v Superphosphatesisaa.< cnn coe ears: cwt. - - 2 - 
$ ~ - 44 - 
Totals, Hertiizers, nO-Dilwe. a. joe $ 53,385 2Ozo2L Waals 12,508 
Paints, Pigments and Varnishes— 
Pei Charce. tan ee ern ce coe ee eee de SACOM Re 5,859 9,967 9,005 9,577 
40,511 63,876 52,401 53,501 
12 Iceads red ied? cee. ey een oe ee lb 586,275 689,120 318,721 478,714 
$ 45,654 43,748 18,861 24,725 
132) Black? carbone.tacen ree ee |b. 14,644 10, 960 4,676 12 Ce) 
$ 698 02 385 189 
14 DithOpOne serine eats. sete sy POR iWoye 1,660, 360 1,986,951 2,503,820 6,557,250 
$ 67,393 68, 676 83,419 218, 938 
154/22 Oxide of cobaltete... 2.1... sees lb. 79,400 43, 758 71,014 87,128 
$ 21,804 9,594 27S 36, 532 
16 Oxides:tfireprooisés.ce x. Hee tee eee lb. 1.212715 1, 147, 832 1,096,368 1,051,392 
$ 102,074 125,938 146, 194 138,778 
AZ ij eeZinetwhitess sk is eee eee eae Ib. 1,725,426] 3,367,105} 5,499,101 248,573 
$ 85, 082 143, 709 226,954 414,988 
18: Sebiquid=illerssetct ..... heer ora gal. 97,732 39, 857 31721 26, 493 
$ 159, 369 58,953 43,029 33,945 
19 Warnish lacquers et@ este sence gal 34,212 pies 10,342 10,849 
$ 62,151 22,036 20,393 19,323 | 
Totals, Paints, Pigments, etc.l....... $ 718, 692 669,955 oono La 1,108, 280 
20 aoe ere? COSTRELICS ACEC! deca een okie arene $ 262,220 173,710 168,583 101, 686 
oaps— 
21 aWastilelen teem cat ee mem ian Laer lb. 5,049 10,383 3,981 34,156 
$ 432 755 396 2,785 
22 lemlsaUnC hy, COMA Olas ery ree ee ee lb 62,265 71,374 58,086 395, 247 
$ 5,007 6,507 4,817 26, 688 
‘LOUAIS MSOADSE, saee | See io ee $ 139, 669 103,397 115,817 80,601 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.— 
23 Sulphate ofaluminaocas soon oe eee cwt. 34, 153 43 , 893 86,365 57,873 
$ 30,879 43 , 420 86,219 54,627 
24 ATMIMONIA NI CrAte OL astute eee lb. 5, 175, 750 1,120,000 456,004 907,776 
$ 184,950 43,070 17, 666 34,155 
20 a AMMINONIACH tae teas eee ea ea lb. 216,067 225,055 276,126 1, 233, 293 
$ 8,529 8,304 11,693 46,252 
26s|\Copper sulphates t,t eee lb. 3,696,615 1,226,478 2,295,577 4,552,976 
$ 164, 132 46,139 78 , 323 144,857 
27 eBichlorideotinsaaie aoe ee eee lb. 288,944 398,551 351,571 86,546 
$ 73, 639 73,102 60, 259 16,151 
28 | Compounds of tetra-ethy] lead........... 8 - - - - 
292 \-Chiorine, liquid@eere. cee ce eee Jb. - 11,200 ~ - 
$ = 580 = <= 
30/ |} (\Caletum' chloridess.2). ee ee cewt. 40, 282 2,924 48,053 48,055 
$ 51,688 3,871 62,446 63,352 
31 | CChiorideof limerrevere seer eee cwt. 23,831 20,921 24,255 26,301 
——— $ 34,569 27,319 39,429 41,254 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34— continued. 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
506, 300 526,225 357,794 538,872) 1,062,907 985, 807 807,321 1,105, 116 
2,104,200) 2,210,417} 1,684,326; 1,466,430) 2,470,522} 2,631,038) 2,174,126} 1,655,048 
2,053,618} 1,465,898} 1,131,925) 1,067,087) 3,802,875) 3,104,482) 2,577,291} 2,621,568 
2,137,077} 2,281,991} 2,080,899} 2,462,949)) 3,930,498] 4,067,175} 4,249,514) 5,462,541 
1,006,864} 1,086,690 995,047} 1,106,691] 2,096,667; 2,255,217) | 2,388,185) 3,424,382 
21,629,557] 22,833,901) 19,650,998) 25,451,463) 22,341,556] 25,509,338) 23,847,941] 31,758,810 
743,011 657, 685 510,501 614, 834 774,775 738 , 346 624, 239 775,920 
1,987,993} 2,019,744 1,768,012} 2,018,283) 3,285,908! 3,445,810) 3,510,598) 4,843,532 
355, 625 290,385 171, 236 280,171 434,422 353, 795 208 , 833 318, 107 
47,329 85,397 224 32,589 77,432 240,420 280, 197 119,644 
96, 902 142,941 1719 40,760 150, 950 341,401 284,332 137,729 
150, 093 126,654 6,413 122,554 652,504 526,017 276,215 289, 900 
303 , 488 229, 763 13,542 211,008)) 1,186,274 887, 830 440), 963 514,723 
242,769 239,359 282,079 350, 528 543,375 304,819 323,062 381,902 
512,194 477,154 413, 183 461,301 1,090, 939 621, 769 477,750 506,015 
2,060,963] 1,552,822 431,873 571,439] 2,337,660} 1,774,820) 1,102,983) 1,075,546 
1,093,925 748,617 207,124 260,196) 1,223,048 833 , 009 480,319 500,322 
2,991,808} 1,782,462 664,380} 1,037,806] 5,205,318} 3,367,752); 1,942,712) 1,989,498] - 
34,814 12,326 13, 604 6,357 41,743 22,428 22,706 16,024 
225,624 70, 883 67,291 34,843 273,186 135, 612 120, 124 88,741 
820,670 455,818 260,710 48,892) 1,480,080} 1,165,979 611,315 530, 966 
60,774 31,807 14,650 4,028 111, 183 76,878 35, 259 28,894 
11,373,523] 10,120,314} 6,276,110} 10,750,945) 11,436,610) 10,199,327} 6,285,226) 10,775,975 
488, 660 345,714 203, 639 350, 695 494,623 353 , 082 204,473 351,168 
6,367,105] 7,439,738} 3,691,763} 2,208,571) 15,062,103) 14,532,280) 14,046,315} 12,071,366 
301,524 330,651 173, 805 98,074 667, 500 591,901 487, 520 432,008 
165, 697 171,114 67, 184 58, 142 245,785 221,752 148,971 161,050 
50, 686 46,333 17,891 23,011 72,648 57,026 41,281 61,967 
5,346,176} 4,404,260) 2,863,078) 4,103,534) 6,952,908} 5,747,494) 4,192,433} 5,477,309 
515, 473 519,774 369, 254 457, 830 653,725 669, 628 537, 808 641,425 
8,625,534} 4,681,516 830, 247 305,501) 13,899,949) 10,661,623) 8,955,975 554,074 
559, 465 318, 398 58, 692 41, 866 38, 865 580, 106 381, 887 489,173 
221,662 136,010 48,427 61,405 328, 662 180, 740 85,017 89,435 
330, 870 193 , 903 86,227 94,095 507, 426 262,398 137,994 130,323 
86,511 57,822 47,886 63,365 121,249 70,486 58, 642 75,933 
154, 883 103,348 89,272 100, 824 218,341 127,900 110, 735 124,917 
3,000,924) 2,192,167} 1,231,947; 1,353,655) 4,368,048} 3,291,342} 2,412,204) 2,723,858 
726,327 555, 903 284, 877 201,958] 1,353,919) 1,005,066 611, 838 436,309 
30,154 9,557 31, 163 12,457) 1,192,383} 1,299,043} 1,012,686 936, 694 
3,819 1,204 2,298 1,578 85,548 79,305 58, 787 61,632 
10,540,415} 7,084,889} 7,615,428} 2,135,729) 10,648,446] 7,183,072} 7,722,493) 2,593,412 
782,940 552,291 581,355 142,156 791,680 560,378 589, 111 172,773 
957,897 656, 566 665,840 219,355] 1,243,680 889,342 870,080 381, 189 
418,970 410,390 378, 276 465, 852 473,341 478, 589 479,712 530, 400 
486, 205 504,656 474,019 509, 290 541,079 579,014 579, 166 569,675 
111,423 39,694 112,922 51,976)) 5,320,674 1, 262,155 712,018} 1,064,147 
5, 846 2,115 4,814 2,695 191,978 48, 873 29,014 39,060 
628, 290 333, 438 321,917 17,024] 2,606,721 1,797,927| 1,577,339) 1,728,460 
27,561 eel Were 18,592 1,256 95, 687 65,529 65,159 60,940 
3,017,702) 1,484,877} 1,299,868 484,461) 7,887,451) 4,421,995} 4,058,240) 5,061,806 
127,624 59,804 38, 460 18,306 340, 507 160, 701 129, 131 163, 796 
529,022 543,192 448, 169 84, 483 817, 966 943,948} 1,134,112 560,497 
95,878 91,547 68,637 19,418 169,517 165, 158 173 , 003 114,676 
379,705} 1,301,892) 1,723,787} 1,398,928 379,705} 1,301,892). 1,723,737) 1,398,928 
418,358) 1,468,517] 1,681,699 981,064 418,358] 1,468,517) 1,681,699 981,064 
7,868,440} 7,149,605) 6,120,737) 12,581,630) 7,868,440} 7,160,805} 6,120,737} 12,581,630 
194,795 171,876 129,544 253, 204 194,795 172,456 129,544 253, 204 
404,407 448,440 325, 767 292,620 470,217 493,095 390,900 354, 546 
453, 694 506, 524 423, 722 318,754 526,265 539,875 498,790 391,973 
14,158 17,116 12,737 19, 962 42,204 48,925 42,036 47,889 
32,510 36, 290 30,373 35, 158 71,598 76,090 . 76,545 80,300 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. a ee eee 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
VII. Chemicals and Allied Products—conc. 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.—concluded. 
Ao) PePotash compoundss..emma-cee oe ee eee Ib. 353,442 431,394 512,339 412,285 
$ 60,309 70,678 91,564 78,271 
2 Sods COMpPOUNdS v2.4 se cc we eee eee ees lb. 17,483,925] 17,328,410} 20,201,003} 20,074,916 
$ 505,273 527,059 660,068 787, 664 
> (meA cid phosphaters.... wadcedeanees «aoa lb. 32,256 77,662 364, 002 191,093 
$ 2,170 4,717 27,760 15,222 
Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.1... $ 1,246, 646 983 , 682 1,371,492] 1,589,730 
4s! GIS COTING «catheter erste kee tas Ib. _ 1,540, 496 513,799 78,171 114,010 
$ 139,219 38,910 7,300 ~12,655 
5 |Ethylene glycol.............. alain eral atovetetes lb. 345, 603 399, 230 201, 147 - 
$ 56,561 63, 293 31,889 - 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products! $ 4, 601, 666 4,096, 696 4,583, 344 5, 662, 584 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 


Amusement and Sporting Goods— 


Go) Bilms> photgraphers’. s2e:.ee 2. oe coats $ 18,271 4,754 552 3,507 
7 | Films, for motion pictures...............- ft. 1,068,543 1,316,449 1,366,378 1,653,047 
$ 87,778 104,306 109,240 131,717 
8 | Fishing tackle, sportsmen’s...........++- $ 90,991 106,542 102,416 120,932 
Sii> Poys ang dollsnye nec ce once creer $ 241,447 188, 184 165,275 143,918 
Totals, Amusem’t and Sporting Goods! $ 449,291 514,271 507,711 504,481 
$0.) Brushes: ... See 8 dace nck cee es < oa aes $ 158,978 123,642 99,188 105,405 
Mi Contamera. lee oe. a: Dene eRe ee ree $ 1,663',835| - 1,789,395) 1,321,591) >1, 155,568 
Household and Personal Equipment— 
12 | Boots and shoes, with canvas uppers..... pr. 4,207 496 1,849 35,661 
$ 2,216 1,012 2,683 11, 867 
13 | Boots and shoes, with felt uppers......... pr. 183,570 85, 726 54,113 85,555 
$ 99,756 37,700 23,247 36,867 
14 IBUttOns) ee eee en oh San $ 22,479 14,172 11,665 13,156 
15 Combs... ae ete: tea ones Seno $ 40,319 39,046 38,507 25,853 
AG lantowellery 55% .3.20 sh. Se hh chee ted $ 112,357 69, 234 61,690 52,580 
LZ | esPockétbooksr eter. .;... wteoen, +) ances $ 308, 238 206,346 172,974 126, 726 
1811 \sRetrigeratars £2.50. > die dees soos $ 97 171 3,685 863 
19 || &Tobacco-pipes.. 22...) HO ae 34. es $ 232, 895 160,586 113,416 103,114 
20 | Spectacle frames and parts..............- $ 11,091 12,709 12,240 8,178: 
21 | Toilet and manicure sets..............00. $ 11,394 7,166 1-112 9,500 
Totals, Household, etc., Equipment!.. $ 1,297,940 876,004} _ 711,263 665, 688 
22 |Mineral and aerated waters...............- $ 15,058 14, 487 7,691 3,389 
es) Musical instruments.c. +c. assent es ieee $ 57, 08 36,250 31,762 3b, o3k 
24 |Scientific and educational equipment....... $ 357,679 259,425 362,579 464,368 
25 |Ships and materialsfor, n.0.p...........+6- $ 2038 , 548 113, 681 29; 152) 5,469 
a6 Vehicles! n:07pie DSTs ts .n Lene Oe cca $ 315,208 218, 887 79,969} ° 63,212 
eiapWorksof artin.o.pe. ee ene 6 oe $ 493,021 312,161 159,520 177,650 
Miscellaneous Imports under Special Conditions— 
28 | Articles for mfr. of fertilizers............. $ 447,665 382,679 34,605 9,271 
20) BOF ATM Y BBO NAVI. con ccc sursento pee $ 70,125 158,757 150, 623 17,249 
30 Re-siported’ | nanos: ae eon $ 262,046 186,017 277,406 318,975 
31 HOMeXhIDIGON. eye. saeee Mena a ees $ 30, 243 274,569 219,105 113,785 
32 | Ex-warehoused, for ships’ stores?......... $ 240, 467 187,500 176,411 168,940 
Totals, Imports under Special Cond’t’ns! $ 1,201,569] 1,327,939 945, 223 727,994 
oo. |Penors, lodtient. s5.s0 00 eee sern RRS $ 183,298 133,291 81,122 48,472 
34°|\Post: Office parcelaes 2. .ocek. fos. bcuseae $ 469, 167 366,449 288,126 290,042 
35 '|Precious stoness.1a =... . 56% wets, os eae $ 162,115 63,677 26,949 35,318 
36 iSottlers’ effects, 264. fo, obec eke. 2.5 ees $ 683 , 250 396, 193 232,862 175, 687 
32 .| Waste paper, etC20s..iv..B8s oe eke. one eee cwt. 25,310 33, 762 7,867 25,264 
$ 19,256 23,005 4,160 15,869 
38 |Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p.......... lb. 336,454 442,064 166, 228 366, 335 
$ 12,536 19,543 7,446 16,408 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!.... $ 8,318,855| 7,118,729) 5,217,092) 4,717,973 


Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption $ | 149,497,392} 106,371,779| 86,466,055] 105,100,764 


1Totals include other items not specified. 2Kixclusive of coal and fuel oil. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1931-34—concluded. 
Bet a SS Ss SS oe ES SE) 


United States. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934, 


1931, 


1934, 


_—_— | | | | | | | | S| Ft 


850, 626 
95,469 
152,438, 066 
2,399,977 
2,343, 994 
167,353 


1,149,956 
93,877 
129,015,030 
2,100, 986 
2,440, 614 
189,665 


408,917 
51,544 
86,254,477 
1,483,661 
2,369,019 
194,516 


412,745 
42,390 
83,351, 103 
1,342,584 
2,260, 149 
168, 294 


4,808, 202 
419,869 
199, 502,335 
3,324,615 
2,376,250 
169,523 


4,505,305 
404,861 
106,645,098 
2,179,827 
2,459, 242 
183 ,516 


ee ee Oe ee 


103,520 
12,491 
617, 736 
114,042 


32,405 
3,758 
561,992 
101,116 


38,460 
4,047 
3,117,908 
433,214 


8,469,197 
690, 066 
1,261, 288 
227,292 


762,059 
49,584 
524, 289 
86, 490 


ee ee | i ee ee 


23, 201, 992 


646, 930 
15,046,579 
1, 232,028 
150, 036 
830, 634 


20,359, 822 


345,329 
8,315,774 
706,918 
169,593 
572,500 


"15,465,420 


320, 563 
4,033,240 
366,525 
158, 156 
336, 438 


14,492,071 


211,047 
3,726,981 
313,027 
142,279 
299,325 


35,650,772 


a 


718, 135 
16,572,390 
1,356,224 
243,400 
1,981,455 


25,583,675 


276, 827 
6, 134,845 
504, 622 
271,687 
1,065,342 


—<$—<$—$—— ———_ | —_——— | | ef | 


194,659 
990,145 


12,005 
12,936 
46,449 
27,255 
155, 562 
25,537 
893,514 
314,312 
2,377,573 
22, 732 
449,962 
158,392 


107,531 
590, 118 


11,409 
8,436 
32,159 
15,670 
111,057 
14,814 
500, 183 
220,978 
2,156,450 
17,885 
523,460 
133,343 


67,462 
407,067 


13,532 


66, 208 


556, 179 
3,826,939 


18,573 
16,255 
243,341 
132, 933 
417,318 
211,423 
1,657,303 
961,048 
2,377,670 
627,577 
462,283 
204 , 600 


266, 242 
2,339, 708 


266,715 
79,390 
88 ,842 
38,080 

186,391 

165,044 

585,516 

437,570 

124,666 

292,212 

505,550 

105,331 


1,018,471 
968, 166 
171 
2,824,340 


4,656, 760 
196,985 


358,471 
782, 836 
2,059 
1,468,598 


2,254,076 
147, 167 


110,621 


358, 208 
1,404 
864, 129 
2,801, 108 
116,735 


193, 063 
1,623,037 
4,114,019 

827,842 
1,665,625 
1,764,240 


2,073,854 
,676 
4,140,698 


4,697,115 
482,598 


457, 502 
557,322 


| ee ee oo, 


422,827 
2,976,825 


=, 894 

10, 568, 690 
817,213 
364,061 
927,086 
122,671 


309,014 
2,372,531 
41,653 
7,595,152 
1,047,089 
499,016 
658, 923 
82, 282 


1,680,061 


607,178 


39,171 
1,633,731 
42,088 
3,370,697 
541,308 
381,973 
823, 083 
114,067 


836,142 
3,445, 992 
443,855 
11,489,320 
857,720 
407,328 
2,820,178 
205, 959 


All Countries. 

1932. 1933. 
5,941, 534 Ordon jon 
453,366 318,198 
156,207,188] 113,330,452 
2,855, 881 2,337,067 
2,518,276 2,748,012 
194,382 222,990 
7,672,411 6,995,241 
3,728,177 270,199 
272,224 21,194 
1,089,807 3,319,055 
187,871 465, 103 
30,731,845) 25,455,482 
384, 701 355, 101 
10,477,240 6,340,214 
877,981 550, 295 
279,345 263, 640 
1,494, 839 1,208,584 
3,349,894 2,627,558 
374,999 297,924 
3,349,679 2,409,441 
90,311 168,977 
30,565 53,549 
124,440 71,524 
55,385 29,082 
254, 936 202,309 
161,599 124,743 
1,091,547 670,598 
650, 261 499, 866 
2,156,831 279,983 
398,859 299,005 
537,951 553,621 
167, 753 144, 632 
6, 778, 253 3,666, 807 
152,418 105, 592 
670,970 316,004 
3,323,829 2,558,770 
333,957 126,948 
790, 503 367, 869 
879,265 387, 666 
1,379, 138 592,125 
161, 296 155,519 
1,968,251 1,312,369 
2,540, 780 3,026,456 
361, 417 317,829 
7,186, 290 5,977,646 
644, 768 278,424 
2,738,980 1,968,281 
10,047 132,168 
8,262,445 6,716,111 
1,081,853 595,404 
525,758 322,070 
2,773,819 3,268,981 
162,946 163, 709 


3,667, 169 


584,407,018] 351,686, 775| 232,548,055] 238,187,681) 906,612, 6951 578,503,904) 406,383,744) 433,798,625 


CoO ie 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1930-34. 


Class. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


2 ee ee eee 


IMPORTS. $ $ $ $ $ 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood)— 


Biutigblo sek eeek sea 152,958,305 111, 488,384 93,306, 851 64, 429, 763 64, 731, 623 
DT CO Rens ieee Pee ee 74, 086, 449 66, 109, 080 35, 292,470 23, 859, 203 26,097,187 
Totals for Group..... 227,044,754| 177,597,464) 128,599,321 88, 288, 966 90,828,810 
Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 
fibres) — 
Duatiable: .ccese tees eee 44,479,161 28, 062,640 13,471,114 8,274, 423 8, 986, 263 
ETOO neo Lee eee 25,374, 711 17, 933, 116 11,092,356 @, 164,211 10, 855, 614 
Totals for Group..... 69,853, 872 45,995,756 24,563,470 15, 438, 634 19,841,877 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products— 
Dubin ble sais eae oro 121,103, 721 87,763,168 52,367, 785 33, 039,457 35,918, 439 
FLOR ee Sn ee ee 64,137,531 42,953, 854 31,51 577 28,175,367 43,454, 031 
Totais for Group..... 185,241,252} 130,717,022 83,879, 362 61, 214,824 79,372,470 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper— 
IDUtiables. ts eee ne oO 125129 30, 246,592 21,453, 844 14,197,304 11,570, 874 
IPO ORIN cascocci hier Aoi OP 21,843,011 15,826,751 10,576, 263 6,308, 830 7, 787,113 
Totals for Group..... 60,955,140 46,073,343 32,030,107 20,506, 134 19,357,987 
Tron and Its Produects— 
Dutiables.: Ait sextet. tee 260, 450, 288 159, 465,332 84,502,393 48 , 280, 297 49,509, 704 
TOG . scott oe eae 50, 737, 563 33, 148, 868 13,795, 229 10638 (530 19, 616, 937 
Totals for Group..... 311,187,846] 192,614,200 98,297, 622 58,917,834 69,126,641 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products— 
Dutiablesrsseesns ke. sek 69,397,335 47,248, 247 26, 731,318 13,307,378 12,940, 794 
Frees iiensricen Seen. cee 24, 182,312 14, 651, 051 8,071, 032 4,788, 026 7, 230, 206 
Totals for Group..... 93,579,647 61,899, 298 34, 802,350 18,095, 404 20,171,000 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 


chemicals)— 
Dutiable st. otie: een 69, 259,471 59,901,380 57,382,379 45,599,875 38,522,548 
Broce eae eae he 117,236,917 93,677,278 44,764, 968 42,058, 130 44,874,213 © 
Totals for Group..... 186,496,388} 153,578,658 102, 147,347 87, 658, 005 83,396, 761 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
Dutiablescuees saceee tees 20,555, 008 18,641,318 17,197, 862 15, 207,419 15,314,270 
Preemie cient ee ek 19,352,495 17,009, 454 13,533,483] . 10,248,013 10, 269, 405 
Totals for Group..... 39,907,503 35,650,772 30, 731,345 25,455, 432 25,583,675 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Dubiablecss ones meek can 41,915,061 31,273, 169 22,084,502 14,041, 184 12, 981, 897 
Presta eh ike ee ee 32,092,119 Bl 213-083 21,368,478 16, 767,327 13,137,507 
Totals for Group..... 74,007,186 62, 486, 182 43,452,980 30,808, 511 26,119, 404 
Total Imports— 
Dutiables so. 34so- ee 819,230,474] 574,090,230] 388,498,048] 256,377,100) 250,476,412 
Ere, Sees. cae a een 429,043, 108 332,522,465 190, 005, 856 150, 006, 644 183 , 322,213 
Totals, Imports............. 1, 248,273,582); 906,612,695) 578,503,904) 406,383,744) 433,798,625 


Totals, Duiies Collected!..! 199,011,628! 149,250,992) 113,997,851 77,271, 965 73,154, 472 


1Includes the following additional and special duties which cannot be apportioned by groups of com- 
modities: 1930, $1,924,386; 1931, $1,984,708; 1982, $2,918,194; 1933, $4,683,735; 1934, $2,342,895. 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1930-34—concluded. 


Class. 
EXPORTS. 
Agricultural and Vegetable 


Products (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood)— 
Canadian produce.......... 


Foreign produce.......... “4 


Totals for Group..... 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 
fibres)— 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products— 

Canadian produce.......... 

Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper— 

Canadian produce.......... 

Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Tron and Its Products— 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products— 

Canadian produce.......... 

Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals)— 

Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group.,... 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Total Exports— 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals, Exports...... 


Total Trade— 
Imports, merchandise...... 
Exports, merchandise...... 


Totals, External Trade..... 


384, 635,751 
8, 061, 858 


392,697, 609 


133, 009, 145 
1,367,215 


9,066, 226 
1,481,775 


10,548,001 


289,566, 675 
401, 708 


289, 968, 383 


78,589, 580 
4,790,770 


154,319,429 
1,178,770 


28,545,096 
1, 288, 495 


29,833,591) . 


22,468, 462 
563, 645 


23,032,107 
20, 057, 938 
5,545, 532 


1,120, 258, 302 
24,679,768 


1, 248, 273, 582 


1931 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ 

292,280,037} 204,398,365) 203,370,418] 205,804,526 
2,540,500 1,499, 705 1, 027, 989 760, 655 
294,820,537) 205,898,070) - 204,398,407; 206,565,181 
83,714,772 68, 798, 683 54,333, 047 75, 151, 480 
1,041,519 672,339 433,305 492,675 
84, 756,291 69, 471, 022 54, 766, 352 75, 644, 155 
6,504, 182 5,512, 130 4,731,094 7,828, 684 
1,397, 693 755,397 367, 207 383, 167 
7,901,875 6,267,527 5,098,301 8,211,851 
230,604,474) 175,740,269] 120,886,796} 148, 142,398 
502, 618 322,358 236, 928 191, 127 
231,107,092); 176,062,627) 121,123,724) 143,383,525 
38, 937,661 15,462,977 17,277,099 26,641, 482 
3,713, 065 2,962,695 1,894, 056 1,702,969 
42,650, 726 18, 425,672 19,171,155 28,344, 451 
95, 652, 063 69, 072, 888 42, 642,318 81, 764, 208 
1,346, 992 616, 070 413,991 329, 235 
96,999, 0355 69, 688, 958 43,056,309 82,093, 443 
21, 107,780 13,456,701 9, 215, 837 14, 808,912 
950, 695 662,479 294, 292 468, 557 
22,058, 475 14,119, 180 9,510,129 15,277, 469 
12, 825, 852 10,535, 038 11,099, 814 13, 843 , 829 
582,491 294,047 270,542 279,267 
13, 408, 343 10,829, 085 11,370,356 14,123,096 
18,115, 846 13,367, 251 10, 243, 532 10,357, 626 
5, 209, 808 3,436, 125 1,975,532 1,703,672 
23,325, 654 16,803,376 12, 219, 064 12,061, 298 
799,742,667} 576,344,302] 473,799,955} 579,343,145 
17, 285, 381 11,221,215 6,913, 842 6,311,324 
817,028,048) 587,565,517) 480,713,797) 585,654, 469 
906,612,695} 578,503,904) 406,383,744] 433,798,625 
817,028,048} 587,565,517}  480,713,797| 585,654,469 


1,144, 938,070 


887,097, 541| 1,019, 453, 094 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 


According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934. 


Note.—A similar analysisfor the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1933, will be found at pp. 786-787 of the 
Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1933, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Origin. 


Farm Origin— 


1.—Canadian Farm Prod- 
ucts—1 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials? .2...<.c6-. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
CULEGU Sites Ho heeen iets 


Totals,Canadian Field Crops 


Anima] Husbandry— 
Raw materials. ces -cesees 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
Cured A.M Re aces ee ee 


Totals, Canadian Animal 
lEhusbanadryare scan cece: 
All Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Rawematenialsassesenecerc 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Canadian Farm 
Products 202.25. .00 0 


2.—Foreign Farm Prod- 
ucts—1 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


eoeecee osc oesesesoeee 


Totals, Foreign Field Crops. 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials...20.. ss. + 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured Ree. Some 
Totals, Foreign Animal Hus- 
Dandry esis seer ces 


All Foreign Farm Products— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


eee eer essere ose eesoee 


UCtSH s BeOae west 
3.—All Farm Products— 
All Field Crops— 

Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


sees eco e reese eseees 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


Kingdom. 


$ 


527,856 
4,305 


14,552,460 


United 
States. 


$ 


9,928,941 
56,044 


3,038, 488 


Total. 


13,574,032 
207,481 


19,647,833 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 


Kingdom. 


$ 


92,541,328 
1,415 


17,016,463 


United 
States. 


5,340,190 
2,734,177 


14,054,479 


Total. 


$ 


144,818,394 
3,022,221 


47, 983 ,878 


—— | |X | || | | 


15,084,621 


13,023,473 


33,429,346 


109, 559, 206 


22,128,846 


195, 824,493 


es | i | ee || Ee | A 


2,118,253 
5,445, 148 


13,239, 439 


2,497,350 
2,404, 206 


1,672,696 


6,061,148 
2,422,990 


23, 208, 509 


5,092, 787 
734,911 


697, 997 


12,698,697 
3,618,592 


25,576,717 


——— | — | || |, | 


20,802,840 


6,574,252 


31,692,647 


6,525,695 


41,894,006 


2,646, 109 
5,449, 453 


27,791,899 


12,426,291 
2,460,250 


4,711, 184 


98, 602,476 
2,424,405 


40, 224,972 


10,432,977 
3,469, 088 


14,752,476 


157,517,091 
6,640,813 


73,560,595 


| | | | | | 


35, 887,461 


19,597, 725 


69, 292, 065 


141, 251,853 


28,654, 541 


237,718,499 


508,041 
830,827 


18,116, 700 


27,195,789 
1,868,022 


8,460,969 


37,537, 733 
16,807, 996 


44,963,824 


4,256 
3,370 


3,476,891 


11,027 
58,791 


680, 384 


17,862 
65,933 


12,284, 606 


ee, 


19,455, 568 


37,524,780 


99,309,553 


3,484,517 


750, 202 


12,368,401 


99,492 
22,770 


348, 743 


4,572,535 
105,587 


1,055,309 


289,965 


4,986 


1,563,780 


471,005 


5, 733,431 


289, 965 


4,986 


1,563,780 


607, 533 
853,597 


18,465,443 


31,768,324 
1,973,609 


9,516,278 


4,256 
3,370 


3,766,856 


11,027 
58,791 


685,370 


17,862 
65,933 


13 ,848, 386 


19, 926,573 


1,035,897 
835, 132 


32,669, 160 


43,258, 211 


37, 124, 730 
1,924,066 


11,499,457 


107, 500,410 


51,111,765 
17,015,477 


64,611,657 


3,774, 482 


92,545,584 
4,785 


20,493,354 


755, 188 


5,351,217 
2,792,968 


14, 734,863 


13, 932,181 


144, 836, 256 
3,088,154 


60,268, 484 


34,540, 189 


50,548, 253 


132,738,899 


113,048, 723 


22,879,048 


208, 192,894 


1 Jn this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’”’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 


modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. 


In the case of imports, it covers 
“Foreign Farm 


Products” covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not pro- | 
duce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1984—concluded. 


Origin. 


Farm Origin—concluded. 


3.—All Farm Prod’ts-concl. 
All Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


All Animal 


Ce ee 


Totals, 


All Farm Products— 
Raw. materrals::.... a0. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


ee 


Wild Life Origin— 
Raw materials.) 00... .. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Wild Life Origin... 


ee 


Marine Origin— 
Raw materials: .......3... 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Bis (ele) ay aiw is ke We ays) 6)'e .6):8 "4 fel'e 


Forest Origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


ce 


Mineral Origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


ed 


Mixed Origin— 
Raw materials:........... 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


ee ee 


Totals, Mixed Origin....... 


Recapitulation— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


seme mee ee eee eres eee 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


Kingdom. 


$ 


2,217,745 
5,467,918 
13,588, 182 


21,273,845 
46,257,342 
55, 814, 034 


252,461 
55, 746 


8,587 


122,341 


United 
States. 


$ 


7,069, 885 
2,509, 793 


2,728,005 


12,307,683 


44,194,615 
4, 433,859 


14,227,462 


62,855,936) 176,792,475 


2,850, 888 
371,416 


59, 204 


} 3,281,598 


292,347 


299, 402 


Total. 


$ 


13,470,915 
9,799,389 


20,783, 272 


44,053,576 


64, 582, 680 
26,814, 866 


85,394, 929 


3,256, 650) 
715,799 


140,395 
4,112,844 


512,720 


1,213, 802 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
Kingdom. 


$ 


6,061,148 
2,422,990 


23,498,474 
31,982,612 


98 , 606, 732 
2,427,775 
43,991,828 


145, 026,335 


8,555,398 
237, 742 


8,587 
8,801, 727 


804,924 


3, 902, 908 


6,530,681 


4,499, 787 


United 
States. 


$ $ 


Total. 


5,092, 787 
734,911 


702,983 


12,698,697 
3,618,592 


27,140,497 
_ 43,457,786 
10,444,004 


3,527,879 
15, 437,846 


157, 534 , 953 
6,706,746 


87,408, 981 


29,409, 729) 251, 650, 680 


4,437,974 
20,933 


31,880 


14,057,845 
288,775 


44,994 
14,391,614 


6,855,796} 7,902,535 


2,021,450} 13,090,509 


130, 928 


25,899,074 
35, 950, 164 


591, 749 


591,671 
3,768, 584 


12,108, 463 


16, 468, 718 


42,431,009 
4,735,803 


83,019,961 


130,186,773 


1, 726,522 


615, 747 
3,852,856 


17,023,569 


21, 492,172 


61,550, 508 
5, 678, 080 


120,054,057 


187, 282, 645 


4,707,832 


440, 467 
13,139,064 


6,878,366 
20,457,897 


6,342,375 
26,420,135 


11,487,712 
44,250, 222 


8,877, 246 


102,158, 466 


41,751, 482 


20,993, 044 


9,052,271 
49,742,992 


84, 434 , 834 
143, 230,097 


7,202,838 
27,497,100 


67, 458, 528 


11,895,271 
21,260,367 


8,595,844 


22,922,318 
66,949, 237 


43,723,259 
133,594,814 


141,672 
9,436,746 


1,102,721 
23,700,276 


1,474,559 
40,917,408 


71,561 
4,285,837 


* 455,612 
15,027,284 


349, 154 
7,406,275 


9,578, 418 
12,969,741 
7,118, 631 
85,012,392 
105, 100, 764 


24,802,997 


90,360,530 
14,412,383 


133,414, 768 


238, 187, 681 


42,391, 967 


433, 798, 625 


130,518,305 
38,536, 160 


264,744, 160 


4,357,398 
114,749, 896 
42,296,277 
70,555,238 
227,601,411 


7,755,429 


100, 951, 823 
194, 443,139 


15,482,896 


40, 835, 883 
52,655, 433 


211,469, 922 
124, 143,362 


243,729,861 
579, 343,145 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiseal year ended Mar. 31, 1934. 


Norre.—A similar analysis for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1933, will be found at pp. 789-791 of the 
Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1933, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Group 
and 
Purpose. 
Foods, Beverages and 
Smokers Supplies 


(Ready for consumption or 
BIO Us) Bee a Seotecse Mei recave ets 


BOOUS hte Oe eth ee ener 


Grains lea eiee eae 


Other milled products 
Bakery products and 
prepared foods........ 
Other farinaceous sub- 
ALAN CES a cnicaee eae bers 
Cocoa and chocolate...... 
ish see, shan, bee 


Dried, salted, smoked 
or pickled 
Canned or otherwise pre- 


eC Ce ey 


sewer cee eeee 


Drie@ ese arenes tee 


SCRVEC Ie wae ee 
WOR LS Pn Sante eee ane 
Lard, lard compound and 

Substitutestess iia... -oe 
Milk and its products..... 
Milk and cream, fresh.. 
Milk preparations and 

PLOdUCtS oe aoe 

INiba” Fh. eae oe FG Se oe 


SPICES ere enone Ue Eee 
Sugar and sugar products.. 
Veretables.c, ..ssessesect 


Beverages and infusions..... 
Beverages, alcoholic...... 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 

Lime -and other fruit 
JUICES Tee es, ee 


Cocoa and chocolate.... 
Coffee and chicory...... 


Smokers supplies............ 
Tobacco, manufactured... 
Other smokers supplies.... 


Personal and Household 
Utilities. — (Finished 
POO 8) ceneosen cee 

Books, printed matter, sta- 

tionery and educational 
Supplies:cos. eae ae 
Books, pamphlets, printed 
matter and maps...... 
Books 2a ee 
Charts and maps....... 
Newspapers............. 
Printed matter, n.o.p.... 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
Kingdom. 


$ 


19, 988,507 


3,434, 663 


468, 024 
169, 553 


122, 182 
111, 895 
10, 287 


165, 600 


10, 689 
31,793 
105, 363 
866 


69, 156 


35,341 
358, 248 
28, 686 
292,651 


36,911 
127, 247 


1,010 
294,013 


294,013 
89,021 
391, 854 
244,413 
321,386 
472,259 
155, 116 

8,483 

21,638 
344,795 


15,931, 843 
12,516, 036 


12, 882 


320,462 
301, 539 


12,942, 785 


2,483, 843 


1,753,301 
1, 293, 926 
8, 649 
198, 889 
251, 837 


United 
States. 


$ 


19,757,141 
19, 209,581 


254,513 
246,935 
7,578 


320,694 


101,491 
306, 964 
409, 795 
215, 803 


28,347 


165, 645 
10,381, 285 
8,493 , 824 
1,757, 233 


130, 228 
336, 967 


169,372 
76, 087 
2,993 


73,094 
387, 837 
201,439 
259, 723 

82,732 


64,359 


45, 867 
18,492 
389, 293 
59,313 
325,621 
4,359 
93,796 
72,629 
21,167 


14, 428,731 


6, 634, 723 


5,322, 468 
1,630,515 
68, 264 


2,498, 484) 


1,125, 205 


United 
Total. Kingdom. 
$ $ 
78,852,125] 138,310, 609 
52,216, 659|| 138,092,946 
5,036] 3,501,613 
5, 295,334) 90,170,454 
4,032,087|| 77,020,890 
465,995) 10,213,955 
447,017]) 10,213,955 
18,978 - 
509,914), 2,935,609 
287,338 - 
1,375,564 ar 
1,251,065) 4,618,944 
352, 587 792,041 
225, 286 50,313 
673,192] 3,771,590 
15,966,895] 12,550,903 
10,576, 033)) 11,581,911 
4,325,923 70,926 
1,064, 439 898, 066 
832,644] 14,261,527 
170, 424 121,961 
709,159) 9,504,122 
2,999 - 
706,160] 9,504,122 
2,713,670 38 
2,320,876 - 
659, 535 a 
705,091 - 
14, 535, 640 83 , 274 
3,818,476] 2,031,538 
34,676 876 
261,679 - 
1,561,395 1,252,624 
25,378,025 217,301 
14, 223,899 58,931 
148,538 157, 786 
75,173 155, 734 
73,365 2,052 
11,005, 588 584 
96, 610 - 
3,519, 261 584 
7,389, 717 - 
1, 257,441 362 
429,801 362 
827, 640 - 
36,202,361) 5,481,847 
9, 868, 733 483, 988 
7,480, 817 133 , 526 
Ore2leolny 16,469 
77,365 
2,704, 837 117,057 
1,427,098 


United 
States. 


$ 


26,304, 338 


14,221,874 
9,158 
1,940,161 
1,829, 139 


14, 289 
14, 289 


96,733 


8,544, 762 
6,742, 282 


1,031, 808 
770,672 
227, 023 
212,452 

2,250 


12,321 
386, 806 


381 

297, 883 
36,995 
260, 888 
885 

8,714 
444 , 823 
2,042,592 
10, 980 
307,706 
12,077,998 
12,076,897 
541 

423 

118 

560 

560 

4,466 
4,466 


1, 620,840 


370,923 


296, 430 
47,769 


248, 661 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Total. 


$ 


238,072,678 


221,217,540 

3,639, 102 
147,444,549 
122,625, 645 


21,558, 566 
21,558, 566 
3, 260,338 


20,309,577 
7: 737,482 


4,110,530 
8,461,565 
14,425, 851 
13 , 256,530 
224,480 


944,841 
15, 503, 994 


161,481 
10, 886, 159 
36,995 


10, 849, 164 
1,584 


43,500 
1,568,353 
4'911.728 

12' 934 
2,309, 428 

16,787 658 
16,586,299 
187/589 


182,030 


12,685,003 


1,133, 959 


585,043 
76,796 


508, 247. 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934—continued. 


Group Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
and a : LE Naat 
United United United United 
ee ae Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Personal and Household 
Utilities—concluded. 
Books, etc.—concluded. 
BtAtIONeLY siascce os oe vst a 312,344 572, 920 1,058, 215 313, 220 16, 221 440,319 
Educational equipment 
(except text books)..... 198, 403 375, 030 644, 187 25, 992 5, 968 41,291 
Worksiofartas ibid noe 219,795 364, 305 740,514 11, 250 52,304 67,306 
CUBE: sxeealenc Wan ee Aeee x 3,338, 983 1, 626, 730 7,697,667) 2,795,411 89,967) 5,684,468 
~ Blouses and shirtwaists... 26S 8,621 17,382 - - _ 
Boots and shoes (excluding 
TWRACCEIAIS Mkts ete ois Gia dam 340, 786 302, 018 1,069, 064 2,103,320 Poy Al Ws 3,297,936 
Gloves and mitts......... 169,477 16, 240 1,507,562 214, 897 247 235, 116 
Handkerchiefs............ 761, 239 3,708 LOL ;421 - ~ = 
Hats and caps (excluding 
PIVEVEC DIPS) kis.e peewee’ scam « 220, 274 217,097 665, 187 3,381 288 34,541 
PLORIET Veto pantie ae os. 3 Ri 350, 762 7,025 Dione ou 214,416 3,354 1,454,111 
Sherrie. weston ger err Sls a ete o 5,339 3, 865 9, 29% - - = 
Underwearisa..0g0-8 << 035: 212, 858 1,059 235, 716 24, 208 527 -137, 867 
Miscellaneous clothing..... LET OLS 1,067, 102 2,804, 222 235, 189 63,339 524, 897 
Household utilities.......... 5,444, 125 3,614,991] 11,468,381 1,092,815 104, 874 2,516, 684 
EBYeo Ve etic ee SS 5 beh eae ee 270,390 44,431 429,077 = 205 27,463 
Cutlenys eae seems aes 152, 128 74, 442 294,105 = - - 
Floor ¢overings:.....4.... 248, 617 67,150 720, 21C 450 4,504 89,972 
Wool.carpets..c.ci: 0. 45 155,321 Loti 481,212 70 4,387 5,403 
Other floor coverings... 93 , 296 54,979 238,968 380 TZ, 84,560 
EEE RTS ces anerm ics lai cols 80, 058 392, 183 566, 216 21,085 14,368 223, 169 
Glassware, chinaware and 
DOU GSI Aare sii ne ovens 2, 241, 296 363,380] 3,390,034 834 23, 167 27,420 
Gilassywarews. aa. <a 47, 260 275,801 493 , 834 - - = 
Chinaware and pottery. 2,194, 0386 87, 57% 2,896, 200 834 23,167 27,420 
Household linen.......... 1,445 , 334 52,988 1, 703, 635 - - = 
Household machinery..... 111, 906 801,795} 1,189,358 465, 245 20,678 1, 150, 034 
Kitchen equipment....... 138, 251 1,030, 061 1, 225,802 39,410 4,618 107, 762 
SOA eee ea teae hose marcia. . 79, 167 217,617 378, 017 512, 857 162 645,592 
Window curtains and fix- 
EUROS eeidice shies Kates 3 232,960 28, 830 346, 764 - = - 
Miscellaneous household : 
RECHT CIES fee om ee cigtareciahe-s.ls 4 444,018 542,114 tevorioe 52, 934 Siebie LG yw) 
Jewellery, personal orna- 
ments and timepieces... 185,574 652, 768 2,195,294 Ha OT gh 1,502 218,906 
Jewellery and _ personal 
OTMAMents aie yews ss ooh 3 168,275 390, 762 15178202 245 812 8,159 
LLATINOPIGCOS: siarsek apc tyke: 17, 299 262,006 1,024, 092 42.332 690 210,747 
Personal utilities............ 729, 281 602,887; 2,091,782 = = 26, 703 
Roilet articles <185. sea) cee 514,589 330,021} 1,284,770 3 i 26, 703 
Other personal utilities... . 214, 692 272,866 807,012 - - = 
Recreation equipment and 
SUP MOR ores aes coke 760, 989 1, 296, 6382 2,880,504 1,067, 056 1,053,574 3,194, 283 
Musical instruments and 
ACCESSOLICS ny, Gis. + ele yelons 62,597 366, 628 538, 502 5, 536 36, 682 56,319 
Picture machines and ac- 
COSSOMOS Score A sas ocnies 134, 221 380,302 580,549] 1,048, 693 755,361] * 2,713,905 
Equipment for indoor - 
PATINOS soa or ee oh oa stk 27, 633 47,547 Sie2op ~ - = 
Miscellaneous articles for 
AMIUSSIMENE Cs kees eae un 536, 538 502, 155 1, 680, 228 12,827 261,531 334,059 
Electrical Energy.......... - 66,880 66, 886 - 2,638,444; 2,641,110 
Electrical Equipment...... 553,044) 5,444,067) 6,355,568 843. 504 587,929} 3,197,759 
BS AU LORLOS Meena re aciicacd a, 0 «it 30,748 176, 366 207, 428 12,361 2,949 245,943 
_ Dynamos and motors....... 235,579 703 , 560 1, 207,927 50, 097 Teo ks 55, 933 
Lighting equipment......... 16,573 278, 229 329, 522 = = a 
Transmission equipment.... 8,379 46,940 55,557 100 565, 225 706, 502 
Other electric apparatus..... 261,765 4,238,972 4,555, 139 780, 946 18,238) 2,189,381 
Producers Equipment.....| 15,520,789] 49,007,170) 68,423,447) 2,625,505) 6,401,418) 14,835,102 
AUSEASINIOR Sch B et Sardar s sds 56,598 Deze tape 1,319, 081 567,525| 2,291,258] 2,926,517 
Containers, wrapping and 
packing materials....... 1,728,957] 2,786,042; 5,615,257 88, 593 903,172 1,854,617 
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Group 
and 
Purpose. 


© 
Producers Equipment— 
continued. 


Barrel siesepcteiecs eee 
Cordage (except binder 
CWILC) ice reece eae 
Wrapping paper............ 
Miscellaneous containers, 
(2) 1 Sint chen acit wees ee 
Farm equipment............ 
Agricultural implements 
and machinery........ 
Dairying equipment.... 
er hem for farm  pur- 
Pinntae and tillage im- 
DlGMeHtS aes wats ce sete 
Harvesting equipment. . 
Seed separation machin- 
OLY ene ae 
Other agricultural im- 
plements and machin- 
ery and parts of....... 
Animals (except animals 
LOL LOO) memes tat 
Animals for improve- 
ment or stock... 0+. 
Other animals. ../:..... 
Fencing materials......... 
Harness and horse equip- 
AVON GS gr stepeter desehetere Skene 
Plants, trees and shrubs... 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 
MONG cee eee cence 
Industrial equipment........ 
Fisheries equipment....... 
Industrial and trade ma- 
chinery (except mining, 
electrical and printing 
machinery, boilers and 
engines)..... MERE RRS Se 
Construction machinery 
Office or business mach- 
inery and accessories.. 
Metal-working machin- 
OLY Bene eee eee ee 
Pulp and paper-making 
machinery and acces- 


Textile and cordage ma- 
CHINGr Yer cee ns ee 
Other fduetaal machin- 
CLY Sa ee 
Mining and metallurgical 
COWIPm ent sons eee 
Printing equipment....... 
Photographic equipment. . 
RoolsSnOspe eee eee 
Transmission equipment 
(except electrical)....... 
Miscellaneous industrial 
OGuipmentes.n. ts sober 
Light, heat and power equip- 
ment and supplies (ex- 
cept electrical and trans- 
POLCALION) Ect  ee 
Boilers and engines (except 
LOLTALINS) Mae ee ere 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


64,179 
255 


18, 603 
183, 494 


1, 462, 426 
359, 763 


142, 930 
69,411 


20,381 


1,572 
13,199 


56 


38,311 
46, 662 
37,708 

8,954 
85,375 


47,178 
37,551 


67 


4,157, 231 
893, 455 


1,587, 229 
12, 258 


102, 131 
98, 709 


20,791 
678,975 
674,365 


531,045 
246,540 

22,693 
221,217 


121, 138 
533,914 


9,164,527 


234, 953 
8,896,817 
8, 820, 464 

210 
76, 148 
6,449 


126, 834 
38,410 


15,593 
516, 859 


2,088,346 


2,418, 963] _ 


2,048, 152 
433, 090 


767,786 


71,719 
97,852 


80, 440 


597, 265 
229, 123 
82,727 
146,396 
33,362 


27,327 
72,910 


8,089 


13, 043, 964 
362, 836 


7,807,612 
70,588 


1, 254,950 
743,015 


257, 256 
2,251, 036 
3, 230, 767 


1, 267,537 
1,533,901 
327,918 
537,705 


155, 922 
1,050,533 


26, 837, 286 


385,503 
26, 060, 142 
20,380,451 

2,525, 219 
3,154,472 
146, 839 


210,738 
39, 155 


35,377 
832, 992 


4,496,995 
3,449, 520 


2,327, 235 
597,509 


789, 608 


75,586 
136, 678 


80, 676 


647,178 
317, 200 
120, 735 
196, 465 
131, 622 


76, 655 
588, 652 


8, 156 


18, 291, 567 
1,396, 634 


9,816, 729 
83, 699 


1,363, 903 
861,481 


308,929 
3, 154,324 
4,044,393 


1,814, 003 
1, 887,368 
472, 936 
967, 225 


284, 9438 
1,651,726 


37,007,465 


776,797 
35,751,895 
29,201,459 

3,318, 404 
3, 232,032 
156, 065 


32,873 
299 
47,604 


7,817 
353, 182 


293, 457 
4,773 


641 


62, 120 
30, 750 


2,086 


193, 087 
7,874 
3, 262 
4,612 

50,927 
81 
843 


1,496,171 


1,105, 034 


242,499 
7,537 


186,507 


668,491 


362 

ve 

223, 250 
52,328 
115, 190 


91,351 
2,944 


43, 104 
43,104 


16,113 


2,122 
555, 900 


172,952 
24,487 


147,711 
1, 226,383 


325, 151 
35,173 


2,632 


131, 4638 
2,537 


10, 654 


142, 692 
704,744 
219,973 
484,771 
167,159 
1,118 
28,211 


400,587 
131593 


370,388 
170, 055 


3,992 
4,975 


4,652 


186,714 


6, 963 
1,304 
3, 059 


3,436 
1,844 


1,110, 284 


5,192 
1,091,427 
358,779 
195, 554 
537,094 
11,125 


143, 259 
643, 042 


264, 218 
519, 662 


284, 436 
3,007,697 


1, 824, 820 
72,507 


4,994 


505, 194 
200, 029 


41,549 


1, 000;547 
774,672 
236, 210 
538, 462 
369, 858 

3,359 
34, 988 


3,556,612 
3593 


2,401, 676 
179, 266 


529,335 
13,790 


461, 226 


1,218,059 


8,308 
3508 
584.670 


296, 000 
248, 857 


2,846,951 


36,349 
2,235,334 
1,093, 631 

592, 800 
548, 903 
502, 831 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934—continued. 


ber 
an i 
United 
Purpose. Kingdom. 
$ 
Producers Equipment— 
concluded. 
Other light, heat and pow- 
er equipment............ 26,308 
Lubricating oils and greases. Sssdle 
Producers Materials—(Ex- 
cept unmanufactured foods).| 49,765,465 
Building and construction 
AMALOEIQINE paca rns's wee 2,392,044 
Asphalt and its products.. 41 
Brick and GilOra. ace cs.o0: 183, 583 
Cement, lime and plaster. 17,371 
Glass for building......... 497,131 
Structural irons... 5. ++ 206, 717 
EP ONGDIPIN Sec ele mas eis es scem sens 93, 109 
UGE eer pencese eis eee oe 2,799 
Lumber and timber....... 522 
Paints and painters’ ma- 

COMI Ste Rees ks skecz eres 1,041, 625 
Paints and varnishes.... 55, 836 
Painters’ materials..... 985, 789 

Stone, marble and slate... 19,387 
Railway materials........ 55,016 
Miscellaneous construction 
TIMALOPIAIS io oes are so esaks oS 274, 743 
Be Parte Wiatorigis. ic.6 «<2. 791, 287 
IGT UUIZETS 2. ccoein:s oi «cleo Siens 21, 269 
LOU AOLS Aa ont one cements 4,409 
SOUS Rtn Teta ica sie faerie 127,494 
Miscellaneous farm mater- 
TALS a cee Se en ees 638, 115 
Manufacturers materials..... 46,582, 134 
For explosives and ammu- 
MTUTOU eye eke oc s:<,ochais = 28,308 
For textiles, clothing and 

GORA EL actives ance 27,671,590 
Fibres for spinning or 

cordage manufacture.. 6, 863 , 822 
Yarn for weaving or 

ATG GIN See ae cus) bees 5,128, 618 
Piece goods for clothing.| 13,677,466 
Thread for sewing....... 498,427 
Buttons and materials 

for (except shoe but- 

GONG) cen eee see 13,214 
Corset materials........ 8, 261 
Matamaterials:>.2.,.2-5 72,568 
Other textile, clothing 

and cordage materials. 1,409, 214 

For dyeing and tanning.... 644, 581 
For fur and leather goods. 1,439,081 

FEE SBC. 7 Nar ade nee 395, 889 

HG GBs aerate tes eee 146, 609 

Meat hetrn ccs ass oe 882,598 

Other materials......... 13, 985 
For smelters and metal 

TOLMNOPICH chee « oss.4o ve os: 841, 468 
OT OUNGTIOS:. . osilewiois sr) 53,354 
For machinery, imple- 

ments, tools and cutlery. 127,506 
For electrical goods....... 21,141 
For furniture and wood 

VTC Sa ea crerexelate aus sie-6's 45,988 
Cabinet woods......+.>. 5, 184 
Other materials......... 40, 804 

For musical instruments. . Chari 
MOT WOOG PUlPses.< sce cess 23, 669 
For paper-making......... 21,129 
For paper goods, printing 
and bookbinding........ 294,507 
For rubber working in- 
GISERIOS oe isipeielsiee ese cos 118, 405 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
States. 


$ 


244,802 
2,679, 663 


103,125, 262 


5,836, 920 


95, 182, 456 

154,741 
24,889,716 
20,944, 619 


322,708 
2,740,557 


187, 424, 367 


1,376,481 
4,487,125 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United United 
Kingdom. States. 
$ $ 

29,190 2,540 
28, 6838 469, 734 
73,917,058] 152,959, 760 
12,314,015] 12,475,294 
10 15,899 
1,476 231,977 
4,410 25 
22,213 256, 109 
253,578 1,996 
11,378,051] 11,313,011 
182,501 23, 103 
175, 283 4,046 
ae eats 19,057 
29 83, 075 
las 524,545 
470,599 25,554 
2,473,752| 4,754,789 
100,394] 2,574,916 
1, 632,278 1,830,342 
449,425 32,345 
291, 655 317, 186 
59,129,291] 185,729,677 
630, 924 1,453, 716 
486,114 1,362,820 
77,032 4,655 
8,021 47 
59,757 86,194 
26 4,134 
11,288,466] 7,244,416 
8, 802, 295 4,423, 685 
85,337] 2,338,051 
2,400, 834 482, 680 
7,917,641] 8,503,502 
8,217,798} 3,447,341 
86, 206 13,545 
520,411 79, 963 
51, 785 5,871 
468, 626 74, 092 
5,509 - 
116 4, 883, 202 
1,384,804] 20,771,529 
5,171,935| 61,615,579 


45,701 


72,437 
642, 708 


279,375,354 


32,061,071 


18, 804 
292,604 


34,460 
808, 114 

_ 462,720 
27, 747,438 


436, 904 
308, 235 
78,669 
83,499 
1,330,181 


846,347 
9,422,221 
3,819,429 
3,919,398 

977,898 


705, 496 
237 , 892,062 


2,997,505 
1,925,314 


171,611 


13, 222 


887,358 
4,160 

20, 256, 196 
14,318, 782 
2,599,971 
3,337,443 


21,706,110 
16,523,725 


174,915 


1, 227,665 
58,701 

1, 168, 964 
20, 182 
4,883,318 
25, 756, 386 


74,986, 745 
48, 846 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934—concluded. 


Group and Purpose. 


Producers Materials-concl. 
Manufacturers Materials— 
concl. 
For vehicles (not including 
complete parts)......... 
Or Vessels= a. eel eal 
Other materials for chem- 
ical-using industries..... 
Other materials for metal- 
working industries...... 
Other materials for wood- 
using industries......... 
Other manufacturers’ ma- 
POLICIS Ne yeahh. to tee 


Vehicleses... ta) sce oe eee 
Automobiles and parts.... 
Other motor vehicles, not 

for Tallwave ne .ceueedee 
Bicycles and tricycles..... 
Railway rolling-stock..... 
LoComotives........ 05+. 
Motor Gars?au.. soe 
Other Carsten 
Other vehicles*..eecr ooc 
RUDDER CIFGS aaa ee nene 

Vosselsiv oe eo ee cares 
Ships and boats........... 
Equipment for ships....... 


Medical Supplies........... 


Alkaloids and their salts.... 
Biological medicines........ 
Druessorudeten eee aoa 
Medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations.......... 
Oils and gums, chiefly for 
Medicinal UBC)... ss. ae 
Medical, surgical and dental 
equipment and materials. . 


Arms, Explosives and War 
SUOTES S65 boes rs cee oor 


Military equipment......... 
Ammunition and explosives. 


Goods for Exhibition...... 


Am impale. aces ats cio. ae 
Other ee soodss eee ee 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


Kingdom. 


$ 


202, 244 
71, 102 


1,452, 897 
11,312, 968 
10, 000 
2,200, 439 


942,235 


917,756 
511, 192 


147,391 
104,191 
39, 006 

4, 283 

2,986 
31,737 
79, 297 
36, 679 
24,479 

4,404 
20,075 


1,364,017 
130, 282 
4,604 
2,988 
681,619 
157, 801 


386, 723 


72,334 


19, 062 
17, 249 
36, 023 


113, 785 


113,785 


United 
States. Total. 
$ $ 
548, 886 751,372 
122) 637 209, 455 
3,836,321] 6,056,474 
8,781,921} 21,175,740 
383, 396 394, 508 
33,909,249] 46,616,737 
20,280,191] 21,270,695 
19,916,691] 20,875,755 
19,122,663] 19,660,403 
65, 188 212,579 
23497 133,249 
196.994 236, 000 
10,524 14.807 
12/039 15,025 
174,431 206, 168 
384.911 469, 762 
123.438 163,732 
363,500 394.940 
201,481 208, 452 
162,019 186,488 
2,441,247] 4,859, 226 
53,196 306, 964 
114, 002 130,475 
123.314 147, 645 
980,386] 2,179,077 
107,616 434,697 
1,062,733] 1,660,368 
392, 655 503,550 
58, 630 89, 755 
28 24,966 
333, 997 388, 829 
2,619,233} 2,749,487 
700,584 704,234 
1,918,649] 2,045,253 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 


Kingdom. 


——— 


$ 


1, 237,399 
18,701, 030 
761, 830 
3,205, 196 


1,746,024 


1,744, 813 
1, 669, 129 


570 
71 


444,412 
38,795 
405, 612 
5 


United 
States. 


$ 


1,211 
3, 827,730 
13,522, 801 
1, 262, 325 
9, 052, 982 


231,737 


127,304 
109,777 


1,050 

443 
4,913 
4,450 


463 


4,777 
6,344 
104, 433 
104, 433 


57,916 
57,916 


Total. 


$ 


3,145 
7,092,512 
44,124,079 
3,379,467 
14,707, 106 


17,575,790 


17,317, 688 
12, 898, 603 


71,814 
64, 796 


7,018 


35, 582 
4,307,374 
258, 102 
258, 102 


843,175 
158, 536 
671,733 

12, 906 


141,894 
2,503 
139,391 


58,096 
58, 096 


J 


ty 


q 
3 


4 

j 
; 
; 


HXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY PORTS 
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17.— Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Collected 
Thereon, at Certain Ports and by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 


and 1934. 


_ _Nors.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards, or passed outwards, at the ports 
mentioned, but it is not to be inferred that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that 


the exports originated there. 


1933. 1934. 
Province and Port. Total es Diy Total ee 
Exports. sumption. Collected. || Exports. sumption. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
P. E. Island. 
Totals, P. K. Island...... 549, 122 619, 533 78,349 926,695 604,516 
Nova Scotia. 

ERCOMESS Ss. Sods SHEL He as 338 27,493,790! 9,074,680} 1,272,804) 40,500,717} 11,173,252 
EVER DOOL, {58M . odes 4:56 RN 3,118,536 120, 601 , 795] 3,336,165 92, 235) 
North SY Anes fs os siew.a bales 1,432,351 204, 539 9, 247 138055772 194, 465 
Payne: Mien Sher dS ae ee 384, 819 382,472 57,691 1,992,355 386, 642 
NCAPHUULE camer cite ss owe sisi 1,321,801 419,373 31,805 1,229,343 558, 230 

Totals, Nova Scotia!...... 37,135,994| 11,776,386) 1,549,406 51,908,682) 13,852,175 

New Brunswick. 

PaRIODCMUONT Seas ovceaes 2,662, 407 381, 992 19,083)) 3,558,113 511,480 
PPO IOLOIE years cain 20m : - 741, 666 215, 584 - 850, 973 
McAdam Junction.......... 1,828, 293 31,407 3,315] 2,324,994 29,059 
Ty Fee Ra ROY ARG ee a is a 158, 140 710, 803 174, 087 181, 690 747,657 
SaimbvOhnies Sone tees... 24,415,473| 7,333,418] 1,049,470 33,209,104) 8,113,477 
Winod stock wake: shh oo. oees 3,916, 610 266, 462 20,278) 4,541,681 315,419 

Totals, New Brunswick!| 33,901,136] 10,207,091) 1,557,546] 44,901,182] 11,614,397 

Quebec. 

PRMSEUAEI CaSO s sisidie esas y's 4,953,903 743,921 74,804 5, 767,054 660, 093 
PRICOUTINI JASE Sees oo 5 Pa 6,404,460} 1,435,033 41,653] 7,831,785 1,717,602 
GanICOOKs aah46 gated oo od dais 2,349,991 158,972 12,783 2,303,040 151, 836 
Drummondville............ = 1,701, 688 120, 122 14,421} 2,425,494 
Me PONY. os sce SPATS hese: - 653, 749 112, 124 _ 635, 696 
SSCL ie BRS Bai ee aeynee ee _ 915, 508 79, 804 - 1,415, 282 
Momimedly cans eke 35 con's 122,974,026] 105,277,223] 20,371,304] 134,350,561) 105,195,992 
PRAGUE e erscice tiie oe Aiasherdhsvatsicns 7,411, 631 6,187,136 974,377) 20,341,615 6,244,381 
PROC ARIANG: stawcad ess odes. 1,320,397 644, 594 40, 483 2,215,062 872,451 
Sie AmMandise ys, wee. 200 hte s: 6, 892, 567 317,316 22,833 7,220,184 118,714 
DUM EPyaCINt bes: 4unt Ad. dees , 870 1,374,320 96, 848 855 1,763, 784 
Si tage fo are TL eS PS ee ee 17,978,733] 4,116,252 558,991)| 24,689,897} 4,058,003 
Shawinigan Falls............ =! 1,788, 600 97, 889 - 1,801,588 
DBHeEDrOO ke 2s ord. os ee 127 BPC) 9 2,,522;308 270, 677 163,022] - 3,148,077 
RCM aS ee Wat ie on 7,250, 807 865, 087 51,724 6,570,071 658,719 
DUULON SE eens Sotake ti hns < 2,627,783 97,842 16, 794 8,781, 593 97,585 
Sires Riversens dibs... <te 2,875,616} 1,977,262 153,926] 3,810,856} 2,855,337 

Totals, Quebec!.......... 184,073, 418 131, 984,375 23,148,424] 220, 732,775| 135, 424,347 

Ontario. 
AOL SUOUES c.csiess.vciedowes 808, 001 674, 154 164, 565 73, 826 693, 617 
Dellowille: ..sewkheei c8% csc 988 734, 053 203, 845 - 788, 873 
i ATRL Peri e |e Sees ea 7,264| 2,161,637 253, 148 8,967} 2,241,193 
LSTRel spiel LPS i ee ee 82,785 471, 768 72,793 27,193 444,277 
MEATUS wrt oe cinicteee cane ole as 210 2,197,289 687,418 243 2,295,101 
CSE een Se er ' 717,848 1,103,854 338,301 557,670| 1,280,399 
“OUST ei 7201 Piet e aS See Se 604, 223 1,160,478 117,855 675,512 2,183,909 
Fort Erie (Bridgeburg).....} 16,960,403 1,943,544 285,136) 29,464,431 role dt 
Fort Frances..... eee eke ae 5,363, 939 846, 914 170, 872 5,521,998 306,512 
Marts Walliams 2.22. . 65. bon 9,735,050 1, 762, 284 500,064) 12,043,911 1,792, 876 
UE ee ee 2,203 2,308,354 222710 1,007 3,055,977 
“LET en 2 al aie ee Cem - 1,559,245 185,898 2,508 2,511,795 
Piri tone 25225. whe. eh 173,189] 14,328,874] 2,735,901 219.170\. - 15, 901,571 
CRATE Ro ae eS ee 763,180 935, 255 173,793 101,909 961,765 
2,758,404 382, 852 3,106} 4,263,357 


MMUPO MONET: owen sale clncice 812 


1To als include other smaller ports. 
87473—40 


Duty 
Collected. 


$ 


68, 062 


1,186,403 
5,705 
8,018 

63, 008 
22,565 


1, 452, 707 


26,968 
198, 293 
3,307 
148,477 
1,252, 248 
45,641 


1,785,280 


77,174 
40,633 
16,040 
180, 483 
103, 063 
99,900 
17,910,341 
822,853 
49, 267 
8,276 
86,401 
685, 001 
68, 664 
319, 859 
37,119 
20,301 
219,729 


20,808, 787 


135, 236 
196, 782 
246, 049 
61, 653 
728,431 
228,815 
253,915 
303,071 
74,455 
546,539 
211,374 
190, 054 
2,695,564 
153, 200 
438, 584 
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17.— Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Collected 
Thereon, at Certain Ports and by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 


1934—-concluded. 


Province and Port. 


INtagarastlallste osc. .cieem sen 
INOrtht Bay tan toe conor as: 
OSHA WARS iis oascatte oS aders 


IBarry: Sounds eres ee tiene eer 
Peterboroughie. neers. 
PorivArghurseee: es nonce 
PresCOttamensam ation coon 
Sic Gathariness srcsidewe ate 


St. Th 


Sudbury Bm a Reh ICRI RN SER eke 


hOrontO se eee ee ee 


eee oe er ore rere errors 


Totals, Ontario!........... 


' Manitoba. 


IOLINDicc0. eerertem ce ee 


Caleary ener avai 


PrincetRupertics seers nenceke 
Vancouvern: pec. at eee 
VICCORIA., Fes toe trite oe 


Totals, British Columbia'. 


Yukon. 


Totals, Yukon............. 
Prepaid postal parcels, ae 


received through 


Departmentence ss ce... sn 
Customs duty stamps.....:. 


Grand Totals............ 


1933. 


Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 


Duty 
Collected. 


Total 
Exports. 


1934. 


Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 


Duty 
Collected. 


—_——$——— — ————_] —__ ——— ESS SE 


24,032,021 
905 

300 

321, 008 
277 

16, 218, 466 
2,768, 734 


4, 131, 046 


6,198 
372,061 
331,999 

15, 831, 967 


4,529,012 
3,909,326 
1,610, 243 
4,089,993 
4,629, 980 

393, 780 
2,483, 537 


932, 826} 


1,102, 885 
2,462,845 
932, 087 

8, 296, 410 
1,115,921 
978,401 
371,533 
356, 944 
88,072,630 
3,409,388 
19, 885, 040 
18,703 


868, 165 
874,912 
284, 950 
894, 285 
990,448 
257,119 
696,313 
134 , 902 
315,437 
401, 206 
182, 969 
426,460 
347,741 
160, 161 
56,370 
172, 787 
19, 178, 190 
321,457 
4,606, 685 
105, 035 


32,168, 821 
323 

10 

366, 203 
467 
18,404, 111 
2,544, 134 
3,975,845 
24, 620 


14, 094, 689 
4,987,973 


16,019 
577,551 
1,022,560 
25,570,352 
115 


4,750, 640 
4,226,321 
2, 238, 192 
5,770,051 
4,754,325 
468, 4638 
2,504, 764 
709,327 
1,360, 265 
2,397,018 
911,761 
8,440, 696 
1,311,413 
950,779 
878, 089 
335, 927 
90,792,038 
5, 432,755 
22,939, 485 
680, 942 


745,735 
725,274 
280,075 
1, 254,016 
861, 002 
290,907 
289,878 
98,755 
331, 669 
346, 821 
206, 035 
516, 806 
467, 186 
144, 042 
70, 687 
171, 689 
17, 647,384 


112,346,028 


190, 418, 771 


152, 640, 422 


210,310, 968 


13, 163 
3,204,876 
1, 651, 863 


267,850 
741, 658 
12,926,523 


52,384 
65,380 
3, 188, 909 


31, 283 
5,470,574 


572,962 
684,371 
13, 050, 600 


41,464 
taeat 191 


1,428, 887 


554, 862 
138,490 
3, 239, 258 
876,790 


585, 352 
104,944 
2,928, 685 
754,712 


2,853, 080 
2,022,851 
1,440, 647 


645, 999 
555, 276 
121, 125 


2,586,332 
2,106, 625 
1,669,101 


556, 641 
596, 135 
76,731 


2,574, 136 

28,813 
13,525, 493 
5, 229,999 
80,303, 097 
2,347,719 


104, 346, 748 


47,777 
626, 755 
821, 022 
450, 450 

30,680, 607 
- 2,906, 425 


35,849, 617 


5, 635, 969 
779,001 


6,679, 148 


4,828,240 

120,775 
20, 929, 237 
4,189,330 
67,054,861 
5, 124,871 


102, 624,944 


111, 062 
396, 482 
1,104,873 
473,484 
30,972,029 
3,141, 884 


36,536,583 


"746, 638 


6, 224, 435 


—_——}$—$—_——————_s | — —— ——————— ———_ | | |— _ | | 


8,546 


5,667 


1Totals include other smaller ports. 


73,154, 472 
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18.—_Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British Empire 
and Foreign Countries, Dutiable and Free, under the General, Preferential and 
Treaty Rate Tariffs, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934. 


Norr.—A similar analysis for the fiscal year 1933 will be found at pp. 48-49 of the Annual Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1933, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


7 Dutiable under— Free under— 
Total 
Country. General Bee. am Treaty General - wt: oe Treaty || Imports. 
Tariff. Tariff, Tariff. Tariff. Tariff, Tariff. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. 
United Kingdom......... 1,681, 775|54,876, 803 8, or 425|39, 665, 543 — || 105,100, 764 
Irish Free State.......... 171 12,006 ent 17,786 - 31,741 
Africa—British East...... 10,677 61,676 160, 908} 695,282 - 928,543 
British South... 1,919) 3,369,310 383, 648 216, 780 9,456 3,641,261 
British West..... 6, 766 - 210,300 142,919 - 507,159 
Seis @ bE ee ge ae 9,264] 1,109,047 257,966] 3,464,263} 92,755! 5,406,582 
British East Indies— 
British: India ik cess. 84,400] 2,861,100 213,045) 2,782,421 - 5,941,863 
SVAON es Pie ose g.ke'e 2,024! 1,270,614 1,593 135, 690 ~ 1,409,959 
Straits Settlements in bbe 15,870 404, 730 68, 138 509,977 - 1,001,878 
British Guiana........... 5,848} 1,221, 133 817 161,385 - 1,389, 183 
British West Indies— 
IBATDACOS We. Sai. 00,0 002 1,250} 1,428,670 1,093] 1,695,844 ~ 3,126,857 
SIMAICA cee RNS 6 620.0 9,069 708, 208 14,747) 1,906,844 - 2,640, 286 
Trinidad and Tobago 2,776] 1,478,500 25,167) 463,796 - 1,986,716 
Snerets.220e..hae. esa «|. 2,426 707,677 53,026 593 , 960 - 1,357,089 
TO ipty o Siae A ee Seer eee 195| 1,646,641 25 463 - 1,647,324 
ETON FONG ooo Unio cie’s-< ea 482,763 128,944 - - 624 ,336 
Newfoundland............ 14,970 4,297 600, 863 9,279 = 630,070 
New Zealand............. 18,995 11,579 929,752! 1,449,970} 14,226 2,575, 158 


Totals, British Empire'.| 2,385,199)71,174, 028 11,135, 070/54, 297,406) 116,437) 140, 403, 886 


Foreign Countries. 


PAPONUINGS 06 ba5o 5.80 sok 345,131 - 908,131 - = 2,049,563 
LEY.) Fert ye) ae Nee er 1,124,211 - 861,919 - 3,677 3,200,168 
OTRAS ee HRS RAO wks 0 1,579,105 - 751,454 = - 2,330,559 
WolGmbig: 2 isebse seas 616,309 - 2,953,398 - - 3,569, 707 
Czechoslovakia.......... 309, 093 - 40, 207 - ~ 1,403,472 
Denmark tase sh Jest 14,572 - 256,265 - - 294,470 
BUEANGDS 2 .c< Tae oso 6 ese « 1,876,119 - 1,061,547 - 57,904 6,898,411 
Giermanyiave shes bes cade 4,065,348 - 2,194,069 - 24 9,922,704 
[EAI AY ARE Senta ene Oe Sere 526,595 - 749,633 - = 2,579,950 
A} PEO hk Une te a 1,199,831 - 1,071,906 - 476 3,311, 687 
Netherlandsees: oe.) <2 1,001,614 = 1,535, 899 - - 3,241,669 
INOLWPVES heer cleo wes 20,603 - 137,351 = - 531, 287 
TET GE Rees me a PRE 200, 902 ~ 3,378, 824 - = 3,579, 726 
POAT Gee eee Sore ks oe 250,864 - 2,133 ~ ~ 1,128,755 
RwVCUGN <a ihc BA ice 0058 233,591 ~ 237, 200 -| 46,983] 1,138,443 
Switzerland.............. 1,255,042 - 310,963 - - 2,808,308 
United States............ 139,955, 233 - 98, 232,448 - — || 238,187,681 
Totals, Foreign Coun- 

GPIES Uae ieee dss. 158, 428, 440 — 117,192,999] 117, 664, 236 - | 109,064) 293,394,739 
Totals, Imports Entered 

for Consumption..... 160,813, 639|71, 174, 02818, 488, 745) 128,799, 306/54, 297,406| 225,501! 433, 798, 625 


1Totals include other minor contries not specified. 
19.— Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 


ee ryt Sip Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
5 a e 


Country. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


British Empire. $ $ $ 8 $ 
Mialied Kingdom... .... i: 2s .00000 0050s 189,179,738] 149,497,392] 106,371,779| 86,466,055] 105,100,764 
Ree Pree Ghai... 6s seeks ededeseo edocs 267,905 678,115 45,511 36,360 31,741 
Ue a ee ee 12,510 8,734 6,155 3,091 8,021 
Africa—British East..............0.+000. 1,982,243] 2,082,125] 1,436,338 724,978 928,543 
British South.......).06s 0000s. 824,025] 3,329,528) 4,323,169] 4,907,064) 3,641,261 
Southern Rhodesia.............. = - - 936 
Biriticly Wostisstissi sass isiseeet 1,321,906| 1,156,779 323,678 169,075 507,159 


87473—40}3 
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19.— Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1939-34—-continued. 


Country. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire—concluded, 
BGEmua ai. osacis,ncatturse oe etn simacnee 93, 460 297,004 95,729 182,740 163,066 
British East Indies—British India....... 9,032,740] 8,426,716) 5,099,736} 4,094,201) 5,941,863 
Weyionk...t dc. 8 ne 2,600,423} 2,708,845 1,573,916} 1,081,022 1,409,959 
Straits Settlements.| 1,536,879 766, 862 550,777 386,424] 1,001,878 
OEHGrRas oe te Meee 170 16,971 14,519 1,855 7,730 
Beitish: Guyana; sc clree hte eke nee 3,982,493] 4,288,157) 4,541,922} 2,299,814 1,389,183 
IDEM Sh eELONGUI SS... cae. ee a ere eee ee 340,577 207,186 105, 780 50,519 144, 820 
Bricish, SUGAIE. .,::5. eieeeees a poe ee 3,414 25,356 8, 068 5,511 5,655 
British West Indies—Barbados........... 4,675,158} 4,264,508 2,673,435). 2,856,835! 3,126,857 
JAN SICA «tee nee ccs 5,194,973] 4,792,599; 4,406,024 3.194, 364 2,640, 286 
Trinidad and 
ebagowe nee. 2,590,157] 2,321,007} 3,124,902) 2,428,252 1,986,716 
OUBGr 2 iy seen ers 1,201,625} 2,571,905) 1,560,516] 1,235,476 1,357,089 
FROHPEISOD EL? te". cra ete are eens, See RRR 1,259,085 833, 608 660, 939 515,614 624,336 
Malta, Cyprus and Gozo.........0:.6. 0s. 1,627 4,322 1,026 429 142 
INewioundland 2) \7a-)45 se neaego ie rae ats 2,378,103} 2,501,761 1,483,881 545,527) . 630,070 
ae <a ER, RO cee Meek 4,211,351] 4,616,722] 5,696,770} 5,902,587} 5,406,582 
Ne PERE teenie he oe Me 3,676,604] 2,807,355} 2,606,430) 2,218,351 1,647,324 
Maw Zeaeands iss OAM hes 16,282,719] ,6,671,252} 1,080,230 969,704} 2,575,158 
RaleStiNe noes ont tet eos ene ees 24,717 23,617 20, 753 108,476 126,747 
Totals, British Empire!............. 252,674, 602| 204,898,426] 147,811,993) 120,384,324) 140,403,886 
Foreign Countries. 

A bapaidia.,. oeiis.. dete ni tana peter ane 35,683 30,396 28,007 7,973 11,879 
AT Penta ee eet ee re ee 10,232) 327 6,739,697] 2,608,363 894,982] 2,049,563 
AUSTEN ee tae Ara aee Aaa 797,370 595,319 322,872 179, 707 216; 557 
Belov ere serch eee 13,019,006} 8,420,019} 5,047,721) 3,642,518} 3,200,168 
ST e2Y A Weta ee Ae Ree Me pe EN Sa OD. Et 2 1,687,707 1,349, 124 982,544 591,141 626,586 
CIO ace ecak eae atte ace cate tees 667, 126 428,310 109, 935 21,448 8,323 
Chin dee on eee ae ee CET 2,977,022] 4,810,814) 3,725,558 1,605,452} 2,330,559 
Colombian sewer. sce eee ee 7,252,691) 5,036,898] 5,035,311) 3,365,508) 3,569,707 
CostawRica eta sccs cae. oka eee 136, 934 89,652 27,361 43,222 35,774 
GIDE eet ska ch we See oR Ae 3,510,227 2,408,647 981,091 705, 824 1,063, 239 
Czechoslovakia, <2 4.05. «cu eociens eee 3,792,389| 3,176,387) 2;759,864 1,769,044 1,403,472 
Denmark 3 ete. aco. ch oe ne oe 178, 660 265, 642 89,266 126, 605 294,470 
Kgroenland orcas wan ves usaeen Cree See 168,376 179, 200 170, 200 1,918 183,259 
UCU COR. sere tent threat oe naires ee = é, 399 5,024 15,715 
FS YD Genion ce Me TAOe e akotohs | hae ae en eae 155,852 77,208 269, 503 407,581 701,155 
OLA ie cde to each el eia cos ode lo Pe O28 90, 408 56,578 53,976 42,088 
IPANCES « hck eas ose othe cons Ae: 25,158,207} 19,004,102} 13,570,141 7,712,558] 6,898,411 
French Afi@ass 22).2 so aoe ae ee 113,329 107,561 130, 168 52,091 85, 266 
Hrenehoast Indices. pen.enen see eee ce 12,685 34,748 19,249 3,405 3, 823 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.........:.:...-. 64, 169 636,415 107,081 86, 652 191,039 
Germany... eee ae coe ee 21,505,428] 16,197,036] 11,657,869] 9,088,905} 9,922,704 
(OE CE PSU yc othe arch cia are ee 374.266 233,794 104,492 45,041 49,405 
Gustemalawona ct beh edce en ate da ee 37,598 30, 673 14,914 14,629 6,330 
ERAI Gb ol ox, os estes ona spo a ad a eee 70,783 - 45 336 1,029 
FHORGUEaR eee ea etic Sea 352, 805 4,280 290 1,256 24,990 
ELung ary cae cer eck ie ecto oe ee 47,744 66,817 18, 802 24,274 58,987 
iraq: UWesopotvamia))ae 1.0 ites hore eae 29,102 45,525 98,340 156, 024 189, 229 
Teal iceve theca Joe hoe ee tebe a aie Sek 4,963,694]  5,048,957/ 4,193,437} 2,806,361] 2,579,950 
WADE Bin cabrones oc ooo ers te outs oe oe te ae 12,537,253} » 9,342,967| 5,990,401] 3,860,911} 3,311,687 
GGUS eccsie nds Suge Aad Peace ei a ee 4.317 615 5,451 4,676 12,060 
(ES oC, aa peogey ee means Seley AT PP 749,645 769,323 788,447 880,841 404, 943 
Moroetonil< i asi De ane 48 556 32,159 55,045 78,642 14,786 
Netherlandss:t..uiataetk  fowaRe ack 9,432,608] 7,287,132} 5,827,969] 3,715,998} 3,241,669 
Dittch.Waet Indies. ..2.<cuaat eee 630, 120 440,546 340, 807 24,997 561,251 
Dutch, Wostlodies, : 0... me ast at 441,151] 1,838,964; 1,499,701] 1,557,788 867,486 
INICAPAGUa aE cee ce eee 28, 152 29,212 4,278 a 
INOW WA icheias pe dae onc bea nea ee 1,104,935 820, 902 548, 998 452,903 531, 287 
SU ARMS De aise whe. tsi sh ae ieee = 21, 229 27,057 = 15 
ee ENR AS etre cRvaiete haw Oia Tree 246,954 106,043 38, 848 71,493 130,752 
POEM ee oe ebay cies 0 Cao oo aecete eeo 7,492,128} 4,535,524] 3,515,589] 2,573,521) 3,579,726 
ealaei AHO MW ANA ey... cae yee eee Pa 143, 430 139, 003 72,555 84,861 66,094 
PE OTUILG see rece tari eens as cs er otaasteraaerss ce aera 683,114 578, 824 341,218 175,368 129,197 
Azores and Madeira,.............4..+.- 139, 290 156,151 130,015 135, 253 87,235 
Houmanin Heme ce os ck ket eas cea 27,308 95,427 21,867 4,730 4,380 
RUSSIA. shea c ote her ROE Bic cE I as 909,525) 1,917,652 18,001 539,419 104, 760 

al VACOLEs. sve eee ee eo ee ee 14,032 , 498 1,088 = 


1Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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19.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1930-34—-concluded. 


Country. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Countries—concluded. 
MNP OTMING Gide. sss 5 choke vs euler 1,776,772 367, 872 522, 884 101,310 189, 006 
ira, Pie Et) ce ne eo 51,393 - - - 22,595 
IE oe AEP iis Poet, hh lee cncvatoe ae eo 059 1,960,759 1,476,630 1,160,753 1,128,755 
iSanaryvelslancdeches'. ¢..2<sues ease ca hed 5,568 4,300 5,046 10,989 2,759 
SCN ce OS ct eee sheen ee oo ee Be 259. 404 2,037,457 879,476 704, 193 1,138,443 
Soyuteaclns te Se re a 7'314 840 5,484, 463 3,687,517 2,399,635 2,808,308 
Syibee ns Ge xhe wee cals tthe seth she chats 17,612 13,150 24,142 4,620 2,704 
MKC VEN .0 LSA. =. 0s ciel soem Gee 496, 156 399,593 256, 720 171,010 174,000 
NGPRP ARMS GATER ae ole ea oc vc ghia Sete ww as 847,442,037] 584,407,018] 351,686,775] 232,548,055} 238,187,681 
PAE eaten Meee os, ow ahr oe isos Se 177, 692 106, 099 63, 292 37,799 34,552 
LEED SV eg 8 4 Oe eg 2: Re RE te 332, 250 287, 673 115,505 42,186 40,490 
HEI MInGs semctte... «< Seen alte. Ci. cube 171,474 154, 408 118.437 155, 787 365,472 
EMER HOM TeOMt kins son «.. Lticite< ch « < 7,687 431 1,437 1,201 1, 194 
AEBUP A Vint) ee oe es eles hz: ally: ) Ee 66, 147 152,424 131,344 7,104 19, 908 
heer SF Rs ee Oo ae 528, 962 3,024,584 329, 026 861, 835 396, 533 
MICOSIAVID «7 URE aie cs cctaade co ak ath 30, 938 68,911 12,080 7,908 33, 005 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 995,598,980) 701,714,269) 430,691,911] 285,999,429) 293,394,739 
Grand Totals, Imports............ .|1,248,273,582| 906,612,695 578, 593, 904) 496,383,744) 433,798,625 
Imports, by Continents. 
Europe—United Kingdom............... 189,179,738) 149,497,392] 106,371,779) 86,466,055) 105,100, 764 
Other Europe) ....5.... eit: San 95,548,297) 74,339,207) 50,898,616) 34,873,626} 34,000,977 
PUGSEE TE PATTA OT IOR ts aor oo, ory Wee Rha ele apd 871,452,695) 607,825,326] 369,322,592) 246,478,559) 251,249,768 
POM PANET TCA e Mt aia ae athe wie 6 ehetes 381,937,716] 25,575,947) 17,281,500} 10,620,427) 11,655,811 
"SL Tkg SOc ae Seat eS SY Ga ce 31,142,067) 28,133,865} 18,539,314) 12,444,578] 16,212,647 
Cee BE OE ee ee 24,502,924} 14,383,002 9,498,935 9,133,325 9,671, 789 
DTIC dol URE. 9. aR on a 4,510,145 6, 857, 956 6,591, 168 6,367,174 5,906, 869 


1Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce, from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-34. 


Country. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ 
British Empire. 

United: Kanedom.. <2) .s 02.02 tS eerie, Ae 281,745,965) 219,246,499] 174,043,725 
HR SHIME OOOO UR EC r. erieei( ha. LS Wer is ie ayece vce eke 2,711,544 2,764,489 2,661,421 
DR ie = eile (sae eet ae ee ee 63,355 33, 265 9,519 
Agrica— British Mast: a. 6.5. usdene sews 1,707,167 968, 898 372,388 
(British wsOublrs. yt bicee tec ee 10,917,642} 10,286,940} 8,401,496 

southern Mhodesiavss .< 2s. ss - - - 
Pritia eyo te. #. +: shci<eereres sb Ak 1, 083, 269 924,149 400, 062 
Serta th eter eet oo ESR he. a cia te 2,287, 280 2,492, 260 1,948, 898 
British East Indies—British India ...... 9,116, 251 6,957,050} 3,041,522 
Geylonen ascot 486, 236 181,653 59,183 
Straits Settlements 1,105, 228 685,381 340,072 
LEEW Ato) CMs E11 hte ei Ree a a 1, 661,332 1,139,915) . 778,469 
Paris hel ONGULAS 4... 2 ord cas owie ss a oe ke 892,518 1,742,464 1,008,412 
ISE MAINS Yo Be 2 ee ae 95,093 13,971 156 
British West Indies—Barbados ......... 1,324,569 1,118,603 1,092,425 
PIAUBICAS ssjegs «00,055 ers 05,138, (00 3,749,394 2,634, 699 
TrinidadandTobago| 3,998,197} 3,286,070} 2,147,637 
Othern. assess bs 4,567,639! 4,273,905) 2,398,372 
LEO) LESS a ee ea a 71,491 41,978 9, 622 
Reverie aie t. gh Bie EC ORE 2h re Ns 2,000, 124 1,961, 854 1,434, 659 
Malta, Cyprus and Gozo.:.........:...-. 318, 853 537,741 97,312 
PEVPORUCIANGinr trons sth bh, Sk so sade rien 12,178,392} 10,658, 637 6,601, 852 
eee urea ne OLE Gy ne ae 16,322,771 6,788,708} 5,387,982 
RUE ea ee eee corse ate ts a8 oe 431,211 212, 682 123 ,376 
New TESLNGH 14 0 lagog Sele cree Ree 19,166,488) 12,688,475 BIEN Ba tps) 
OLD SLS CE EE ie an» EN ey 98 , 934 83, 980 29,043 

Totals, British Empire! .......... 379,571, 138 


1Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


1933. 1934. 
$ $ 

184,361,019} 227,601,411 
2,247,162} 3,514, 785 
18,692 34,753 
409, 276 525, 434 
4,001,538) 7,286,544 
* 393, 902 
303, 296 348,097 
1,587,002} 1,146,065 
2,414,586} 3,743,360 
62,744 109,411 
388 , 438 681, 682 
806,550 800,578 
665, 922 256, 869 
318 52,402 
1,049,944 1,056, 146 
2,430,410} 2,633,019 
1,773,239} 1,997,460 
1,714,122) 1,353,324 
10, 272 9,935 
1, 062, 243 1, 253, 866 
101,540 188, 871 
5,644,225) 6,130,698 
7,312,574} 12,138,869 
101,397 176,741 
3,608,500; 4,480,219 
35, 220 99,621 


292,864,396) 218,956,387) 222,118,927) 278,025,134 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce, from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-34—-concluded. 


1931. 


1932. 


$ 
10,007,794 

234, 878 
14,962,044 

42,964 
2,799,567 
1,057,410 


13, 285,758 
561, 185 
47,791 
232,001 
374,382 
11,004,479 
12, 942, 236 
5, 642, 245 
140,599 
90,891 
133,917 
19,749 
14,552,319 
18, 958, 965 
9,961 
2,035,576 
160,411 
10,477,553 
953,778 
78, 216 
183, 885 
35, 758 
3,305,334 
* 706, 035 
88,465 
eae 
611, 643 
163 , 333 
1,109,735 
49,733 
568, 100 
120,990 
243,614 
47,017 

1, 297, 080 
69,760 
2,447, 205 
561,747 
82,057 
22,308 
349, 660,563 
468,978 
92,248 


$ 
4,344,735 
101, 143 
14,036, 437 


666, 459 
17,954,321 
343 , 758 
43,338 
753, 642 
249,904 
8,642,119 
10, 405, 256 
2,412,035 
153,543 
83,299 
ee 
4,265,324 
16,555, 690 
10, 237 
1,366,947 
709 


13,502, 157 
7,258 
63,356 

53, 225 
22,363 
3,324,772 
336,323 


628, 167 
35,089 


235, 186, 674 
4,147 
201 083 


14,490,939 
20,69 


262,728 
12,730, 226 
46,369 
899.806 
129; 409 


7,593,203] ° 


8,057,105 
. 841,521 
91,596 
77,637 
108, 906 
4,236 
4,126,362 
10,327,492 


16, 457, 910 
2,991 
40,764 

71, 202 
18,810 
3,695,335 
113, 047 


32, 206 


12, 538, 143 
3 


ii, 907, eh 
60, 620 
81,940 
82,151 
4,346,925 
10,588, 450 
138,313 
122,975 
151,528 
115,228 
30,578 
3,543,315 

13, 802,760 


19, 655, 271 
2,180 

15° 224 

76, 487 


Country. 1930. 
Foreign Countries. $ 

ATPOUbN Ft ae t Beet re a es BA OES 19, 206, 746 
Austria SCE OEE RIE ree HS OMG TE MPINE Bore 435,770 
ACERS es Bee Fee aioe ae nics oohs 21, 692, 858 
Sloan: COON sci eshte olers o occeres ote 322,837 
Boliviat c.0 Se eis ete ee 132,,a15 
8 VAL ie ER, SS ORE gt 2. SAR OR tee 4,292, 298 
CHITCR er ARE 3 SOO hid occ ef coee 2, 280,003 
UTE, Be RE sis c cI Hic See cee 16,527,959 
Colonia ews ak oo. sce eo 1,643,048 
Costa Riéaw Pes A. Bit See kee 97,617 
COabatys. (REA Bach eA Pe oes 4,245,576 
Crechoslovakiaa:..£:f. cone eeak. see 478, 847 
Denmarlony, Aas ee eee eee Ae. . 4,108,704 
Hewadorsz; 2: see ah ee see 111,674 
VO Naess cyeittatase hae cates arttterey atase asus, svelte 1,028,530 
Hin lariedy sistas Wak memes ot mee a. oo a 1,331, 652 
Hib a sHNG or te nin, 32 oe ee Od 91 & 16,507,011 
Mreneh -ALPiGg ey. ; «ceca cee otoes nee 612, 653 
Brench: Guiana vides cs. cnet ce ee 95, 284 
Hrench:Oceaniaw ani. 1c ck san see 51,301 
Mrench: West-Indiesss,.<< tm. «ccsse nee 537,990 
St. Pierre and Miquelon .............. 5,859, 251 
Geritany s.Sae ied: See eee Kc nates 25,343, 661 
Greece s.S5 A.J een LER eee ee ce 5,387, 067 
Guatémala wise tad ee eee 172.877 
ED SGUG Diy: Sonate Aaa rae pee COR eee ee ee 142,578 
FTONCUTAS. 20805 CaS os oct ree even ae 148,701 
Lraqu@iesopotamia)inc.). .ctacseecneeeetns 79,130 
EEL YE, Be. Ae tees OR ia Rae 11,387,294 
SADA LES. Ry. Aas Se ne. es 30,475,581 
IKOPGA LSS... an Mae Bi Ee eRe 18,509 
MGXICOM 3 E:.c:tr ste ols Oe ee eee 2,583,440 
IMOrOCCO RE... Sas, See Ree tem ee cae 306, 654 
Netherlands er. hia oe: . ocheeceie ese 15,944,469 
Mutchebast Indies,.@...amat cee oh leone 2,279,871 
Dutch Guiana 102, 204 
Dutch West Indies 264,502 
Nicaragua 61,999 
NOE WAN eect ieee ate GL ees 3,674, 985 
PRB OMVAl se cree cine Gc etaewieeie ia eee 877, 780 
IR OTSIS © books Sc UO ee 148 , 928 
PORTE sy RESORT a NE OEE 1,795, 003 
Poland and Danzig. i. a.eieleceeuese eee 85, 234 
PORtuca A Ree oe se Soe ewes 1,410, 606 
Azores and Madeira ..............-->- 153, 946 
BortuguesecAtricaveass a. 2. ste ee 1,210, 116 
WVOUIIANIS coins este aie eee 449, 303 
RAUTSIS IE: PRN aa anaes Rae hehe epee roma eg) 8,738,401 
Sal vad Ones ee te ee nae wey eee 91,432 
Santa Domne (yes eee ee eee 227,510 
Sig wees ¢ Fee eee ment eae Ae ae 126, 808 
Spann. 4, cert oe Siriicasaitone Maa cae 4,503, 231 
Canarysislandamere: cn. s nde cea « 99,048 
WO One. Sh te omer ss wer mies ee eee 4,678, 037 
Su EAOTLAn Cet ee cnr als eee ge eee 1,197,480 
AYE ole Pot un rn re Aa 2 nn’ han | A Bn 242,184 
MRUIICO SS At 8 re nee Peo ae 82,679 
initedStatesn terre ween aoe 515, 049, 763 
Val ESSA rg a en Ak GRINS Sul dR Se 515, 626 
ETA Wai is Se ncepeiees he so, vs etnee eeeee R ee 37,576 
ADT DINOS ee wie saacc eter koe 266,794 
Puerto Rico 877, 934 
Wirnetiay eta Sar has teen owes cee fem 1,094,771 
VYGIS HIVE] CHARS mite tate oe Nain connie acing ie... 1, 286, 948 
PU OMIA VIA tis ot atte ass teen tenn te 28,658 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 740,687,164 


Grand Totals, Canadian Exports. . 


Exports, by Continents. 


Europe—United Kingdom............... 281, 745,965 


Othorehunones: ce o.aies< 5 oo BS 125, 942, 697 
INorthyAIMeriGa de esc fad as etdeosace anes ok 561, 270,595 
SoutbheA moricace, wrt, <1. o MeeMerh a +o ore cate 34,654,797 
ASTS a See ce TN Ne Sicadh StS as: 63,073,797 
Oceania i EE TO ch CRO ARTS 36,081,304 
YU dct: Reena IPRS ay So Be OY ee 17,489,147 


1Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


219, 246,499 
89,978, 203 
395,431,973 
20,564, 860 
39, 452, 990 
20,039,549 
15, 028, 593 


174,043,725 
77, 223,644 
266, 823 , 563 
8,890,776 
28, 242,090 
10, 198, 618 
10, 921, 886 


184,361,019 
72,712,079 
169,055, 642 
6, 562,273 
22,696, 286 
12,364, 161 
6,048, 495 


227,601,411 
72,374,404 
217,595,995 
7,930,034 
26,353, 284 
17,508,431 
9,979,586 


———— 


— 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS THROUGH U.S.A. 631 


41.—Values and Percentages of Canadian Imports and Exports from and to Stated 
ee ie passing through the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 
an 


Merchandise Exported 


Merchandise Imported 
through United States. 


through United States. 


Country whence Imported 
and to which Exported. 


1933. 1934, 


—_———$ ——————— <_< | — ————— — | | 


A 
Ko] 
le) 
“a 
Ko] 
°Q 


British Empire. 


United Kingdom.......... 222,373 . 94,220} 0-1) 29,611,608] 16-1) 30,674,215} 13-5 
Irish Free State........... - - - - (eo, Col} 323 98,837] 2-8 
ABET Aliay Veter deh ines 3s oat 938} 0-0 13} 0-0 810,171) 11-1) 2,556,857) 21-0 
Berm vidact we nhs «echt 14,906 8-2 - o 21,100 1:3 23,122 2-0 
British South Africa....... 15,328} 0-3 5,426} 0: 775,189} 19-4) 1,647,875] 22-6 
British East Africa........ — = 3,299 0- 173,952} 42-5 257,924) 49-2 
British West Africa........ ~ - - 222,176] 73-2 268,491] 77-2 
Britishetnidiaye tates eee 4,265) 0-1 17,050 256,725] 10-6 332,225} 8-9 
OY HOt eh thee somite sate cs - 9,565} 0-9 3,513 14,567] 238-2 32,768} 29-9 
British Guiana............ 48, 604 2-1 - 32,376 4-0 13,489 1-7 
British Honduras.......... 1,915} 3-8 2,969 17,980} 2-7 2,222} 0-9 
British West Indies........ 13,593} 0-1 4° 3%2 453,225) 6:5 436,829} 6-2 
HonpaWone were ees 4,540] 0-9 6,505 70,385) 6-6 180,732] 14-4 
Newioundtand ....4 <2 50. s+ 45} 0-0 500 107,260} 1-9 20,115} 0-3 
New Zealand /....05...... 7,0541 0-7 15, 699 734,544] 20-3 656,204] 14-7 
MEAIOR LINO a ear Salccaiase eons 738 0-7 2.207 27,501] 78-1 43,042} 43-2 
Straits Settlements........ 10,777} 2-8 120, 952 244,621] 63-0 586,709} 86-1 
Totals, British Empire'. . 355,655] 0-3 280, 369 33,705,290) 15-2} 38,014,790) 13-7 
Foreign Countries. 
ATCORTNAN Sos .cct sce cece 186,290] 20-8 459,270) 22-4 851,875} 34-0 957,180) 34-2 
AVIBEEIA See estes sles epee 3,380] 1-9 829} 0:4 1,223) 18-5 25,753] 82-3 
elo inti eaoctes cise os se 36, 141 1-0 95,270 3:0 299,490 21 60, 031 0:5 
STAAL Sep ei aat tsb accsheias's 324,640} 564-9 256,251] 41-0 787,168} 56-4 1,193,369} 67-8 
Central American States? 15,633} 26-2 34,605] 51-6 233,321] 838-8 338,963} 95-3 
MGR Ace ove oaes 16,279] 75-9 4,912) 59-0 18,971] 13-7 103,534] 37-4 
COLE T ea BOs oe eae ee ge 333,444] 20-8 448,663] 19-2 274,359) 3-6 398,319} 7-4 
OIGNI DIS ict fossa sie oss 326, 785 9-7 286,615 8-0 243,557] + 62°6 245,776) 58-4 
1 OY 1S hn PS 192,886] 27-3 213,228] 20-1 321,006] 38-7 587,158} 59-1 
Czechoslovakia............ 5,767| 0-3 4,533] 0:3 10,777; 9-6 12,966} 18-0 
ONIMMArK es sess. cais cece 9,248} 7:3 2,934 1-0 249,312} 9-3 115,103} 5-3 
MELD AN GO weg chess ahait fuse 's asals eve « 34, O71 0-4 14° 711s 022 569,846] 4-5 605,689} 5-1 
Pen H AtPiGe x. cre.n aeisc.eve - 0-3 25,500} 28-0 22,638} 37-0 
French West Indies...... ~ ~ - 51,415} 39-7 48,485) 59-1 
Gormanvernct hostesses: 227, 882 2-5 429,808} 4-3 378,222) 4-7 743,582) 7:0 
Greece no o.cio teen se eons: 20,144) 44-7 15,698} 31-8 4,459} 1-3 3,568] 2-6 
IDES Nes Rah ae eee 194,636] 6-9 249,098) 9-7 334,915) 8-1 606,877) 17-1 
MPR Giron Po ctv elastece oro"> w s'e8 104, 162 20 90,670 2-7 634, 434 6-1 927,470 6-7 
MGRICOL, aixtie tate clnscke ed. 277,296| 31-5 169,797} 41-9] 1,277,304) 97-5} 1,614,560} 96-1 
Netherlands. ....3..0.0.---. 12,193 0:3 62,273 1-9 1, 131, 713 6-9 4,326,832] 22-0 
Dutch East Indies....... 98,632} 43-8 47,653 8-5 47,505) 16-2 6,356 6-4 
SOnEEY. el atulat a tatevs Onova aleiea'es 3,229 0-7 13,785 2-6 91,177 2-5 190,928 4-9 
12GTCT aes AS - - - - 167,092) 23-2 230,855) 24-9 
Philippine Tsianids 983.2.) 29,397} 18-9 77,008} 21-1 53,357) 15-4 182,511] 29-6 
Lebo gia.) Aa SOG eee 14 0-1 1,104] 0-9 18,837] 13-4 28,580} 33-0 
Portuguese Africa........ ~ ~ - - 488,325] 58-0 439,415) 46-1 
RURSIS, shat oot pts b kid's ws olor 95} 0-0 4,079] 3-9 965,155] 54-8 16,722) 100-0 
Santo Domingo............ - - - - 160,274] 88-5 153,895] 86-5 
SYA sare 49 Ae Paes OR ee 19,337] 1-7 20,655} 1-8] 1,628,781) 65-6} 1,607,389) 88-2 
BU OOON ec cke. ok 5 68 6,714] 1-0 31,680} 2-8 111,590} 4-2 83,441] 12-7 
WILZOLIADGs oe se sce tiss os 12,681} 0-5 8,744] 0-3 38,477) 18-1 30,436] 11-0 
LET TV ATE Fn 30,970) 3-6 18,744) 4-7 331,975) 94-4 354,414) 88-4 
Totals,ForeignCountries!| 2,709,502) 5-1) 3,346,348] 6-1) 13,382,820) 12-3) 17,456,208) 16-3 
Grand Totals!............ 3,065,157} 1-8) 3,626,717) 1-9] 47,088,110) 14-3) 55,470,998] 14-4 
Sui 1 ana include other countries not specified. 2 Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
alvador. 
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Subsection 10.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports.* 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada have not, until lately, been 
analysed in detail to reveal the physical volume of external trade as well as the dollar 
value of that trade, and have therefore been somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
Table 1 of this chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our external 
trade between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of last century and a very rapid 
growth thereafter. Yet we know that the apparent stagnation was partly due to the 
fallin general prices between the ’70’s and the middle ’90’s, while the rapid growth 
of the later figures is exaggerated by the rise of prices after 1897, especially in the 
war period, 1914 to 1921. Since 1929 another precipitate decline in prices has 
exaggerated the actual decrease of trade. Thus the figures as published give us 
no true measure of the volume of our external trade, yet, of the commodities that 
satisfy human needs, it is the volume rather than the value with which the masses 
of the population are more intimately concerned. Volume is, from many points of 
view, a more important consideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a 
record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from 
the value thereof. This is what is attempted in Table 22. 

The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1926—and to revalue the quantities of each commodity imported 
or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of that com- 
modity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, the values 
of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the same pro- 
portions as closely related commodities. For this reason the results must not be 
regarded as of great precision but, since the value of goods not returned by quantity 
and of those not comparable over a limited series of years is small in comparison 
with the total trade, the amount of error introduced on their account is inconsider- 
able. By this method it is comparatively easy to compare the volume of the 
trade in a particular year with that in a recent year and the margin of error is fairly 
small. When, however, a comparison of the volume of trade in a particular year 
with that of another year ten or more years before is undertaken, the margin of 
error is very much greater. Certain new commodities have come into existence in 
the course of the decade, while the qualities of others have been materially changed; 
further, various new items have been added to the customs classifications,.and it is 
not always possible to say just what customs items of 1934 correspond with those of 
1914. For these reasons comparisons with the pre-war fiscal year ended 1914 have 
been discontinued since 1929. This comparison for 1929 and certain previous years 
appeared on pp. 581-583 of the 1930 Year Book. 

In Table 22 the values and volumes of imports and exports respectively for the 
years 1929 to 1934 are compared with 1926, for the main groups, as follows: the 
imports and exports are first shown at the values at which the trade was recorded; 
the same imports and exports are then shown at the value they would have had 
if the average price or unit value had been the same in each year as it was in 1926. 
In other words, the figures on the basis of 1926 average values enable a comparison 
to be made of the imports or exports for the given years on the basis of variations 
in quantity only, variations due to different prices having been eliminated. Index 
numbers of declared values, that is, the total declared values of the imports or ex- 
ports in each year expressed as percentages of 1926, are then given. These are 


*Further information as to the methods adopted in making the following analyses will be found on 
p. 804 of the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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followed by the index numbers of average values, which show the prices at which 
goods were imported or exported in each year expressed as percentages of the prices 
in 1926. Finally, the index numbers of physical volume show the relative quantity 
of merchandise imported or exported in each year expressed as a percentage of the 
quantity of the same merchandise in 1926. 

For an analysis in greater detail, dealing similarly with sub-groups and principal 
commodities imported and exported, the reader is referred to pp. 803-817 of the 
Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for 1934, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The physical volume of imports has been fairly well maintained throughout 
the depression in those groups comprising goods which enter more or less directly 
into consumption, such as vegetable products and textiles, while the volumes of 
imported chemicals and non-metallic minerals (chiefly petroleum products and coal) 
were higher in 1934 than 1926. On the other hand, the volume of imports of lasting 
or capital goods, largely comprised within the iron, non-ferrous metal and wood 
products groups, was at a very low level in the two latest years shown. 

In the second half of Table 22 the volume of exports in 1934 of farm products, 
comprising both the vegetable and animal groups, are shown to be only about two- 
thirds those of the base year 1926. Exports of wood and paper products (another 
important group in the Canadian economy) recovered in 1934 to nearly 90 p.c. of the 
volume of the base year. However, of the four groups of major importance to the 
prosperity of Canada, the best showing was made by non-ferrous metals with a 
volume of exports in 1934 amounting to 165 p.c. of those of 1926. Furthermore, if 
the product of the chief branch of Canadian mining enterprise—namely, gold 
mining—had been included in the non-ferrous metal exports, instead of being treated 
as bullion and excluded from the commodity groups altogether, the exports of 
non-ferrous metals would have shown a still greater volume. 


22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1929-34. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Value Comparison and Group. 1926. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Values as Declared. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.) 203,417] 233,127) 227,045} 177,598} 128,599) 88,289) 90,829 
Animals and Their Products........ 49,186 71, 662 69, 854 45,996 24,563 15,439 19, 842 
Fibres and Textiles aie epeRaT nue tele Gane laces ihe 184, 762 206, 439 185, 241 130, 717 83, 879 61,215 79,372 
Woodiand Paper (los oo oe}, 40,403} 59,219] 60,955) 46,073) 32,030) 20,506 19,358 
Tron and Tts-Products \.)... .i.)....0..+: 181,197) 340,831] 311,188) 192,614) 98,298) 58,918} 69,127 
Non-Ferrous Metals... ............. 47,693} 81,192} 93,580} 61,899] 34,802 18,095} 20,171 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 139,034] 166,964] 186,496] 153,579) 102,147| 87,658) 83,397 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 28,404) 37,723) 39,908} 35,651) 30,731) 25,455) 25,584 
Miscellaneous ........ BN... Toe ee 53,233] 68,522) 74,007} 62,486) 43,455) 30,809) 26,119 
Totals...... nds sbaseranayans 927, 329|1,265,679/1, 248,274] 906,613} 578,504) 406,384] 433,799 
On the Basis of 1926 Average 
Values. 

_ Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 203,417} 289,027} 294,039] 266,869) 242,388) 186,257; 195,001 
Animals and Their Products......... 49,186] 66,545) 74,175] 58,386} 34,161} 30,109} 34,916 
insres sng. Mextiles. 285.0 .. sibs 184,762} 237,405) 280,245) 212,295) 171,561] 207,573] 163,662 
Woodrand Paperst.: 30. J. ad. dso. 40,403} 60,377) 62,184} 51,883) 35,341) 24,233) 24,971 
Tromand Its; Productaiiiici. so. es cs: 181,197} 355,649] 308,957) 193,926} 100,276 61, 080 84, 649 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 47,693 83,774 91,650 72,024 45,765 24, 262 26,342 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 139,034] 195,930} 226,542] 193,863) 165,211) 183,136] 148,840 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 28,404] 38,656} 41,030} 40,035} 34,368) 30,323) 33,026 
MEO MATOOUAN: S4r si. moe esiee. osha ewe: 53,233] 75,751] 84,359} 80,302} 67,0138} 52,872} 45,294 


tals, ..03% 0G hase 927, 329|1, 403, 114)1, 413, 181)1,169,583) 896,084) 749,815) 751,701 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1929-34—continued. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION—concluded. 


Value Comparison and Group. 1926. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 1932. | 1933. | 1934, 
Index Numbers of Declared Values. (1926=100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 114-6 111-6 87-3 63 -2 43-4 44-1 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 145-7 142-0 93-5 50-0 31-4 40-3 
Bibres and. Uextiles. \cecamesctece er 100-0 111-7 100-3 70-7 45-4 33-1 43-0 
Woodiand Paper. 6. iis. - ee ones cee ee 100-0 146-6 150-9 114-0 79:3 50-8 47-9 
Jronmand its Products. c tecmsancses 100-0 188-1 n hf ea 106-3 54-2 82-5 38-2 
Non-Ferrous Metals...............-- 100-0 170-2 196-2 129-8 73-0 37-9 42-2 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 120-1 134-1 110-5 73-5 63-0 60-0 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 132-8 140-5 125-5 108-2 89-6 90-1 
Miscellancouss: ....c0ecnc see ere 100-0 128-7 139-0 117-4 81-6 57-9 49-1 
Total Index Numbers..... 100-0 136-5 134-6 97-7 62-4 43-8 46-8 


|] | | | | | 


Index Numbers of Average Values. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 80-7 77-2 66-5 53-1 47-4 46-6 


Animals and Their Products........ 100-0 107-7 94-2 78-8 71-9 51-3 56-8 
Pibrosand“Lextiles: + sper cent nec: 100-0 87-0 80-5 61-6 48-9 29-5 48-5 
Wood:andsRaperie. se et. casa-reeeaeie 100-0 98-1 98-0 88-8 90-6 84-6 77-5 
Tron‘and TtssProducts en... 100-0 95-8 100-7 99-3 98-0 96-5 81-7 
Non-Ferrous Metals...............-- 100-0 96-9 102-1 85-9 76-0 74-6 76-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 85-2 82-3 79-2 61-8 65-8 58-0 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 97-6 97-3 89-0 89-4 83-9 77-5 
Miscellancousva teacher ara sac ne 100-0 90-5 87-7 77:8 64-8 58-3 57-7 

Total Index Numbhers..... 109-6 90-2 88-3 47-5 64-6 54-2 57-7 

Index le of Physical 
olu 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products 100-0 142-1 144-5 181-2 119-2 91-6 95-9 
Animals and Their Products Oe ees 100-0 135-3 150-8 118-7 69-5 61-2 71-0 
Fibres and Vextitesy...n. scene ees 100-0 128-5 124-6 114-9 92-9 112-3 88-6 
Wood"and’ Banetan arates vache ce 100-0 149-4 153-9 128-4 87-5 60-0 61-8 
Tronvand Its Products. ..c.e: eee 100-0 196-3 170-5 107-0 55-3 33-8 46-7 
Non-Ferrous Metals................- 100-0 175-7 192-2 151-0 96-0 50-9 55-2 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 140-9 162-9 139-4 118-8 95-8 103-5 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 136-1 144-5 140-9 121-0 106-8 116-3 
Miscellaneoush.... sos &asetioe areata ere 100-0 142-3 158-5 150-9 125-9 99-3 85-1 

Total Index Numbers..... 100-0 151-3 152-4 126-1 96-6 80-9 81-1 

EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 

Values as Declared. ee he oN ee oo oe oe 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 606,059} 646,514] 384,636] 292,280) 204,398] 203,371) 205,805 
Animals and Their Products SENS LUN 190,976] 158,757} 133,009} 83,715) 68,799] 54,333) 75,151 
Hibresiandubextiles.ameaes. u.teieee 8,940 9,678 9,066 6,504 5,512 4,730 7,829 
Wood*and’ Rapers:.. 2 ote oe 278,675|} 288,622} 289,567] 230,604] 175,740} 120,887) 143,142 
Tronvand TtsiProducts: +.0.c..eeeeen 74,735| 82,257! 78,590} 38,938 15,463 17,277| 26,641 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 97,476] 112,778) 154,319 95,652 69,073 42,642 81,764 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 24,713) 27,402) 28,545) 21,108 13,456 9,216] 14,809 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 17,354 19,438] 22,468 12,826 10,536 11,100} 13,844 
Miscelianeouste.:. sch cr nme iets 16,428 18, 264 20,058 18,116 13,367 10, 244 10,358 

TOGaIS eee ce ee ee 1,315, 356/1, 363, 710)1,120, 258) 799,743) 576,344) 473,800) 579,343 

On the Basis of 1926 Average 
Values. 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 606,059] 781,889] 452,780] 487,385) 440,104] 482,703] 401,373 
Animals and Their Products......... 190,976} 148,049] 127,201] 86,906] 109,631] 101,859] 124,218 
Fibres'and DLextiless:fe.... ~.cee ete 8,940 10,505 11, 266 10, 608 10,544 9,770 13,527 
Woodland Panera cant eee 278,675! 308,999] 322,896] 270,812) 231,675} 185,133) 248,376 
Tron and Its 'Productsss.cnc. -.aecc 74,735) 99,877) 91,513] 59,256} 20,105] 21,670) 438,639 
Non-Ferrous Metals.7... 0s... css. 97,476] 183,037] 163,535] 118,576} 140,492] 123,651] 160,507 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 240713) 26%636|, “Sa,0l5|) 922.521 14,874 11,883 18,831 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 17,354 23,824; 29,838 17,571 16,616 17,554) 25,857 
Miscellancous::: 2... sceeee teen anee: 16,428} 20,760} 22,952) 24,197} 23,220) 21,059) 18,833 


——————_— | ————— ———— _|J — | — | —_ | | 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1929-34—concluded. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE—concluded. 


Value Comparison and Group. 1926. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 
Index Numbers of Declared Values. (1926=100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 106-7 63-5 48-2 33-7 33°6 34-0 
Animals and'Their Products......... 100-0 83-1 69-7 43-8 36-0 28-5 39-4 
Fibres and_Textiles............. ae . . . . . 


Wood and Paper............ 
Tron and Its Products 


Index Numbers of Average Values. 
Agricultura] and Vegetable Products. 100-0 82-7 85-0 60-0 46-4 42-1 51-3 


Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 111-0 104-6 96-3 62-8 53-3 60-5 
Hibres and extiles ses .ccr ss ecweee. 100-0 92-1 80-5 61-3 52-3 48-4 57-9 
WYOOG AnGUr ape. Mo oe. ete 100-0 93-4 89-7 85-2 75-9 65-3 57-6 
ronan "ts Products... 5.055 0.04 «es 100-0 82-4 85-9 65-7 76-9 79-7 61-0 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. - 100-0 84-8 94-4 80-7 49-2 34°5 50-9 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 102-9 85-2 93-7 90-5 77:6 78-6 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 81-6 75-3 73-0 63-4 63-2 54-6 
Niscallancous. 68 got ee eee eee inne 100-0 88-0 87-4 74-9 57-6 48-6 55-0 

Total Index Numbers..... 100-0 88-1 89-2 72°8 57-2 48-6 54-9 

Index Numbers of Physical 
Volume. 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 129-0 74-7 80-4 72-6 79-6 66-2 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 74-9 66-6 45-5 57-4 53-3 65-0 
Bibrestand Vextilos 2 ./..,iesieeas oe 100-0 117-5 126-0 118-7 117-9 109-3 151-3 
WOOU ANGE ADOD 5.0 tee seein es te Ge 100-0 110-9 115-9 97-1 83-1 66-4 89-1 
Trontand fts-Products.. 2363.8 .e6e bes 100-0 133-6 122-4 79-3 26-9 29-0 58-4 
Non-Ferrous Metals................- 100-0 136-5 167-8 121-6 144-1 126-9 164-7 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 107-8 135-6 91-1 60-2 48-1 76-2 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 137°3 171-9 73-0 95-7 101-2 146-1 
ASCO MeNCOUS A tee cela scoters te 100-0 126-4 139-7 147-3 141-3 128-2 114-6 

Total Index Numbers..... 100-0 117-7 95-4 83-5 76°6 74-2 80-2 


Section 4.—The Tourist Trade of Canada.* 


Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, materi- 
ally affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of 
national assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely: its picturesque scenery; 
its invigorating climate; its opportunities for hunting, fishing and boating, as well 
as for winter sports—for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expenditure 
has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways and other attractions. 
Those entering from the United States in automobiles are by far the most important 
class of tourists. The business accruing to the Dominion in this manner represents 
some return for expenditures on highways which have been very large in the period 
since the War (see pp. 733-736). In order to attract this traffic, highways have 
been built through regions of picturesque scenery, such as the Rocky Mountains, 
northern Ontario, and the Laurentians and Gaspé in Quebec. A further asset for 
Canada arises from the fact that these scenic regions with their invigorating climate 


*A bridged from ‘‘The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-26’’, and reports for each year from 1927 to 1933 
inclusive, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and obtainable on application. These reports 
contain a full explanation of the methods used in making the estimates. 
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are at their best in the summer holiday season when motorists are most ready to 
travel. The expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries on 
business has the same effect, so far as its influence on the balance of trade is con- 
cerned, as the export of additional commodities would have. Indeed, in so far as 
commodities are sold to tourists travelling in the Dominion, our exportable surplus 
of such commodities is reduced. 

It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. Cees 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of 
recreation, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging 
from very small to very large amounts. 

The tourists who enter Canada may be divided into three classes: (a) those 
coming in via ocean ports; (b) those entering from the United States in automobiles; 
(c) those entering from the United States by rail or steamer. In 1933 these classes 
are estimated to have expended in Canada $7,763,000, $72,196,000 (equivalent to 
$77,250,000 in Canadian funds at average rates of exchange for the period) and 
about $29,460,000 ($32,111,000 in Canadian funds) respectively, or a grand total 
of approximately $109,419,000 (about $117,124,000 in Canadian funds). 

The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists entering 
Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of entry 
along the border. An estimate of the expenditure of tourists of this class in 1933, 
according to the provinces by which they entered, is as follows: Maritime Provinces, 
$43,986,000; Quebec, $17,773,000; Ontario, $48,920,000; Manitoba, $828,000 ; 
Saskatchewan, $410,000; Alberta, $349,000, and British Columbia $4,984,000. 

Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European countries 
on visits home, or as sightseers. Again, many of them, especially elderly or delicate 
persons, go to Florida, Bermuda or the West Indies. These tourists may be classi- 
fied in the same three classes as those entering Canada. The total expenditures of 
such Canadian tourists in other countries were $50,860,000 in 1933—a decline of 
$6,543,000 from the previous year. 


Summary.—For the years 1924 to 1933 the total estimated expenditures of 
tourists from other countries in Canada, as compared with those of Canadian. 
tourists in other countries, are given in Table 23. 


23.—Tourist Expenditures in Canada and of Canadians Abroad, 1924-33. 


Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Expenditure | Expenditure xcess 
of of of 
Year. Tourists Canadian Expenditure 
from Other Tourists of Tourists 
Countries in Other from Other 
in Canada. Countries. Countries. 
$ $ $ 
LOZ ae SAR SA , dere Sect | Ake hem EUR S Ls OE Peaetingy Rene | Ree 173,002,000 84,973,000 88, 029,000 
1925. ee ees oe nace Se ridaee « uae sist ai ee ee od 193,174,000 86, 160,000 107,014,000 
Dace Ce: CoN er So hal ac re ar en nN Ea Ao Ha lt) ye 2 a ML 201, 167, 000 98, 747,000 102, 420,000 
1927 RoR er eo ee bias: Se Se et eee ee 238,477,000 108, 750, 000 129, 727,000 
1928) 55 eee ere ct eee Die Ok ST ag, | eS COM eeeee tae 275, 230,000 107,522,000 167, 708, 000 
1909 Fe Ae Re ee moe Reem OR baa eens Caen 309,379,000 121,645,000 187,734,000 
L932 4s cctieuek A ae oA A te al 4h Dnstels and de aad 279, 238,000 100,389, 000 178, 849, 000 
LOST RAP Sora cick one ae us Se re ass Me et ©, 1, cere en a 250,776,000 76,452,000 174,324,000 
LOBE aay TARE See tia aes oe cr eee ete ea eee 212,448,000} 57,403,000 155,045,000 
EE 8 A TORTIE PECTS ci RO NOE RR ie ores < te. ‘117,124,000! 50, 860, 000 


1 Converted into Canadian funds at average rates of exchange for the period. 


66, 264, 000 


—- 
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Until the depression made itself felt in 1930, there was a steady increase in the 
amounts spent both by tourists from other countries in Canada and by Canadians 
in other countries. During the years 1930-32 the tourist trade, in spite of suc- 
cessive declines, exhibited a surprising vitality as compared with the generally 
depressed state of trade and industry. In each of these years the expenditures of 
tourists in Canada (and in the latter two the balance after deducting the corres- 
ponding expenditures of Canadians in foreign countries) constituted an “‘invisible’’ 
export of greater value than any single commodity exported. A marked contraction 
in both volume of travel and tourist expenditures occurred in 19388, reflecting the 
cumulative effects of the low level of economic activity in recent years, the general 
lowering of incomes and the intensification of ‘‘depression” psychology. Data at 
present available indicate a fairly substantial increase in tourist revenues in 1934. 


Section 5.—Balance of International Payments 1920-32.* 


“Balance of Trade” figures are frequently misinterpreted owing to the persistence 
of the doctrine long ago exploded that a nation’s trade is necessarily in a healthy 
state when exports exceed imports, necessitating an import of gold to make up 
the difference. Trade was then said to show a “favourable” balance. This theory 
only took account of the ‘‘visible’’ or commodity items of trade, whereas the true 
balance of a nation’s trade can only be known when not only the commodity items 
are considered, but also the “invisible” items such as interest, freight, immigrant 
remittances, financial services, tourist traffic, etc. In short, all debit and credit 
transactions must be set down in order to find out the true balance. If all the 
visible and invisible items are thus tabulated the debit or credit difference will be a 
final invisible item—capital import or export—and this will bring the nation’s 
trade account into a state of balance. Thus, the commodity trade balance of a 
country cannot be understood by itself but only as it is interpreted in the light of 
the invisible items of a country’s international transactions. In the light of such 
data, it will be found that a so-called favourable or unfavourable balance will mean. 
an entirely different thing at different times in a country’s history. The balance 
of international payments, which takes account not only of commodity trade but 
of all transactions, reveals the meaning of the trade balance. It shows, for example, 
that in 1920, 1921 and 1922 our international accounts were balanced by large 
imports of capital, although our commodity trade balance was favourable in 1920 
and 1922. During these years Britain repaid us war funds as follows: 1920, 
$104,000,000; 1921, $128,000,000; 1922, $84,000,000. From 1923-28, however, 
the international accounts show a credit balance after allowing for interest payments 
and maturities, thus denoting capital exports. In these years Canada became 
temporarily a capital-exporting country. In these latter years, therefore, the 
explanation of our favourable commodity trade balance was quite different from 
that for the period, 1894 to 1903, when it was explained by payments of interest 
and maturities. : 


From the foregoing it will be seen that an estimated balance of international 
payments is indispensable to the understanding of trade accounts. It has, however, 
a great many other important uses, among which the following may be mentioned: 
(1) to give a comprehensive picture of our international debits and credits and how 
they are balanced; (2) to show the extent of our international borrowings and lend- 

*A bridged from the annual report ‘‘Canada’s Balance of International Payments’’, by Herbert Marshall, 


B.A,, F.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This report includes 
explanatory data on the methods followed in computing these statistics. 
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ings; (3) to show the magnitude of individual invisible items, such as interest, 
freights, tourist traffic, etc., in our international transactions; (4) to explain 
exchange disturbances and the effect of international financial difficulties; and 
(5) to furnish data for guidance in the formulation of international fiscal, financial 
and commercial policy. 


As already stated, in the years from 1923 to 1928 Canada became temporarily : 
a capital-exporting country. This was the result of abundant funds accumulating 
in the Dominion owing to three causes. In the first place, there had come into the 
country during the War about $1,250,000,000 through the purchase of our com- 
modities at high prices; this was seeking an investment outlet. In the second place, 
the large investment of United States capital in the Dominion from 1914 to 1920 
was now increasing the nation’s output. In the third place, successive large 
harvests at relatively high world prices were a foundation of prosperity. These 
factors combined, caused an unprecedented accumulation of savings, which was 
used by financial institutions and individuals not only to finance domestic capital 
needs, but also to avail themselves of opportunities for profitable investment abroad. 
The prolonged and extravagant ‘bull’? market in the New York and other United 
States’ stock exchanges culminating in the early summer of 1929, and the high 
interest rates prevailing in those markets, attracted enormous sums to the United 
States from other countries, including Canada. Thus from 1923 to 1928 we had 
on balance an export of capital to our credit, though at the same time other countries, 
particularly the United States, continued to invest large sums in the Dominion. 
In contrast to this there were unfavourable balances in 1929 and 1930, considering 
both visible and invisible items, of $65,000,000 and $159,000,000 respectively, while 
in 1931 the balance was favourable by about $28,000,000. In the light of all avail- 
able information, it appears that the balances in 1929 and 1930 represented a net 
movement of capital into Canada for investment, while those of 1931 and 1932 
represented a net movement outwards. In the last-named year, however, the capital 
export appears to have been in the main not for investment but for the purpose of 
retiring maturing issues and for repurchases. A more detailed discussion of the 
balance of payments in these years will be found at pp. 600-601 of the 1933 Year Book. 


In 1933 credit balances of $146 million for commodities, $92 million for gold, 
$60 million for tourist trade, amounting in all to $298 million, were more than sufh- 
cient to meet net debits of $225 million for interest, $15 million for freight, and $9 
million for exchange, totalling $249 million. Minor invisible items showed a net 
debit of $8 million. The total net credit, exclusive of capital, was approximately 
$40 million which, plus a net credit of approximately $62 million, representing capital 
inflow, makes a total of $102 million for which no debit items appear. An error and 
omission estimate is therefore added to bring the two sides of the international 
accounts into balance. 


In 1934 it will be noted that the debit for interest and dividend payments was 
$230 million. Maturity payments were $75 million. These two items together 
amount to $305 million. Commodity, tourist and gold credit balances totalled 
$323 million and these, less $18 million, were required to meet the interest, dividends 
and maturities. The balance of $18 million just about offset a freight deficit ot 
$21 million. Remaining debits amounting to $10 million plus the $48? million 
debit for untraced items (errors and omissions) were balanced by sundry credits of 
$63 million plus capital credits on the sale and purchase of securities and direct 
investments. 
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Table 24 shows the preliminary estimates of the balance of international pay- 
ments for 1933 and 1934. Figures for 1920-26 were given at pp. 601-602 of the 1929 
Year Book, although these have since been somewhat revised in later estimates. 
Figures for 1927-28 will be found at p. 501 of the 1932 Year Book and those for 
1929-32 at p. 601 of the 1933 Year Book. 


24.—Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1933 and 1934. 


Nors.—Figures for both years are preliminary. 


1934, 
Teewik Exports, | Imports, Debiet—) Exports, | Imports, D bit (-) 
Visible | Visible oe Visible | Visible | ° Oy 
and and Credit and and Cr dit 
Invisible. |Invisible. Invisible. |Invisible. Nii 
Ch): Ch: 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Commodity Trade (corrected by de- 
duction of non-commercial items, 
DVSEVAMAtiIONSs Ob.) iiss ieee scat os 535,000} 389,250) +146,000) 645,000] 500,000) +145,000 
Exports and imports of gold coin and 
PDULON Sera et ewe ered es on ethers 66,000 850) + 65,100 95,000 800} + 94,200 
Correction for gold movements to con- 
vert to Canadian currency............. 27,000 350} + 26,600 - - = 
Freight payments and receipts, n.o.p..... 40,000 55,000) — 15,000 47,000 68,000} — 21,000 
Tourist. OxpenGiburesi... «2. - eeiecees es. 110,000 50,000] +- 60,000 138,000 54,000) + 84,000 
Interest payments and receipts.......... 50,000} 275,000} —225,000 60,000] 290,000} —230,000 
Immigrant remittances..............006- 5,000 6,000} — 1,000 6,000 7,500) — 1,500 
Government expenditures and receipts... 6,500 9,500} — 3,000 8,000 9,250} — 1,250 
Charitable and missionary contributions 1,000 1,000 = 2,000 1,200) + 800 
Insurance transactions............cees00% 15,000 11,000} + 4,000 16,000 12,000} + 4,000 
Advertising transactions................. 1,500 3,000] ~ 1,500 2,000 1,500} + 500 
Motion picture earnings.............ee0e: - 4,000} — 4,000 - 2,750] — 2,750 
Capital of immigrants and emigrants. . 4,000 3, 250) + 750 4,000 3,250} + 750 
Earnings of Canadian residents employed 
A BS es on 29.0 I Re IS a 709 -|+ 700 500 -|+ 500 


Exchange, London and New York, on 

interest and maturity payments and 

POCOIDUS Mr Aches chic sc o o:3' c's SE Noree tater 3,000 12,000 9,000 ~ - ~ 
ee tedaons items such as direct maga- 

zine subscriptions, artists’ and enter- 

tainers’ receipts, radio programs, 


DLC ei ate aeciah Aeviercioee vee Mae gee aa - 4,000} — 4,000 - 4,500] — 4,500 
Capital movement (see statement below) 61,500 - | + 61,500 - 20,000} — 20,000 
Balancing item (net errors and omis- 

TEI EE Se Ne ae ic ie ae eas - 102,000} —102, 000 - 48,750| — 48, 750 

926,200 926, 200 — || 1,028,500] 1,023,500 ~ 
CapPitaAL MOVEMENT. 
Sale and purchase of securities........... 350, 000 250,900) +100, 000 350,000 300,000} + 50,000 
IMRCUE IOS accented Soissalorer & oe evince Mop mito - 40,000} — 40,000 - 75,000) — 75,000 
DirecennvestMents.cm.c ccs esce cw'eveerereee 1,500 -|+ 1,500 5,000 -|+ 5,000 


Net inflow or outflow of capital......... - 61,500 - 20,000 - 
351,500} 351,500) + 61,500) 375,000) 375,000) — 20,000 


CHAPTER XVII.—INTERNAL TRADE. 


This treatment of trade within the Dominion commences with a general state- 
ment on interprovincial trade. This is followed by sections dealing with the sta- 
tistics of the grain trade and of the marketing of live stock and animal products. 
Statistics of cold storage facilities and of commodities in cold storage are next in 
order. In the latter part of the chapter will be found sections relating to various 
administrative services connected with trade, including: the payment of bounties; 
the granting of patents, copyrights and trade marks; and weights and measures, 
electricity and gas inspection. The concluding section of the chapter deals with 
‘the statistics of wholesale and retail merchandising collected at the Census of Distri- 
bution in 1930 and subsequently. 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade.* 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each desiring 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 

1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other words, 
the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of the province of 
Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern Ontario. 

2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In 
the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and its tributaries. 

3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to 
the Rocky mountains and from the Canada-United States boundary to about 
56° N. lat. 

4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of Yukon. 

5. The Northern, Fishing and Hunting Region, ee from the regions of 
permanent settlement northwards, and from the boundary of Labrador to the Pacific 
and to the Alaskan Boundary. This vast region is sparsely inhabited by indigenous: 
nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their own support or for exchange 
with the fur-trading companies, and with individual whalers and traders who visit 
the region. 

Great differences exist between the products of these various regions; even 
the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those of British 
Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met to a great 
extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 

Interprovincial trade in what is now Canada had its beginning, many years 
before Confederation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Upper 
and Lower Canada for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. Indeed, 
it was thought at the time of Confederation that the coal fields of Nova Seotia would 
furnish sufficient fuel for the needs of all the eastern part of the Dominion. Later, 
manufacturers of Ontario and Quebec found markets from one end of the Dominion 
to the other in exchange for the farm, mineral and other products required by 
large urban communities and produced principally in western and northern regions. 
Thus the principle of comparative advantage is seen operating in the increased 
trade between the economic regions of the Dominion, a trade which is principally 


* Revised by G. 8S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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carried on over the railways of the country, but also largely over its waterways. A 
comparatively new development is the inauguration of sea transport between 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia via the Panama Canal. (See pp. 754-755.) 

A monthly railway traffic report is published by the Transportation and Public 
Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showing, for each province 
and for the Dominion as a whole, the total revenue freight traffic of all railways 
(not the ‘fon company service’ freight), divided into 76 classes of commodities. 
The data also show the quantity of each class that originated and terminated in 
each province, and are of use in computing the imports and exports of each province for 
each of the 76 classes of commodities. These statistics show rail traffic only, a limita- 
tion which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of provinces having 
water transportation. Summary figures for all commodities are given in Table 1. 

The revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada fluctuates 
to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the mining and 
construction industries involving heavy movements of low-grade freight. The 
general trend from 1921 to 1928 was upward, increasing from 83,814,436 tons of 
freight carried in 1921 to 119,227,758 tons in 1928. In 1929, however, a decrease to 
114,600,778 tons and in 1930 a further decrease to 95,833,228 tons were reported 
and, with the continued industrial depression, there have been still greater decreases 
to 73,837,245 tons in 1931, to 60,468,093 tons in 1932 and to 57,099,111 tons in 1933, 
but latest figures indicate a rise to 67,681,499 tons in 1934. 

Statements similar to that in Table 1 may be compiled for any of the 76 com- 
modities for which statistics are collected, showing the interprovincial trade by rail 
in these commodities. For details see “Summary of Monthly Traffic Reports of the 
Railways of Canada, 1933’’, obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.— Railway arene Freight Traffic Movement in Canada and the Provinces, 
calendar years 1932 and 1933. 


Originating in Canada | Received from Foreign Totals, Freight 
or Specified Province. Connections. Originating, 1 
Province. a ee 
1932. 1933. 1932. 1933. 1932. 1933. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 148, 222 159, 739 357 1,174 148,579 160, 913 
INO VEOCOLaS etree. . oceecs 4,343,520] 4,643,910 104,865 100,371] 4,448,385] 4,744,281 
New Brunswick............. 1,187,667| 1,289,648 424,864 357,951; 1,612,531 1,647,599 
Oackee iy Fore oie fo. cakes 5,809, 083 5. 908,230} 2,419,466] 2,438,334] 8,228,549] 8,346,564 
RONMAIIOUL Meh witness sek 2 10,632,413} 10,028,089] 13,019,600} 12,434,555} 23,652,013) 22,462,644 
LU ERY WER Cys pe eh ae a 3,308,791 3/037, 628 118,392 116,731} 3,427,183) 3,154,359 
Saskatchewan............... 6,095, 923 5,642,056 271,063 269,369| 6,366,986] 5,911,425 
JW vii hii reuse chee ee ae ee 9,133,978} 7,175,141 99,465 93,638] 9,233,448) 7,268,779 
British Columbia........... 3,154,067} 3,229,828 196,357 172,719| 3,350,424). 3,402,547 
MOtAIS Sr tie ee. 43,813,664 41,114,269| 16,654,429) 15,984,842) 60,468,093) 57,099,111! 
Terminating in Canada| Delivered to Foreign Totals, Freight 
or Specified Province. Connections. Terminating.1! 
Province | | 
1932. 1933. 1932. 1933. 1932. 1933. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 202,599 178,673 17,462 25,095 220,061 203, 768 
Nowe OCOlMSt <2, 25009 odie. 3,702,259} 3,924,072 347,655 412,878] 4,049,914) 4,336,950 
New Brunswick............. 1,262,070 13247 2038 792,808 824,778 2,054,878 2,072,031 
AUNTS) D1) Coy, gs a ea 6,053,625) 5,400,467) 3,285,285; 3,310,835) 9,338,910) 8,711,302 
(Onto fee ss wat) bch toe 17,621,433] 16,987,136 9,789,603) 10,236,814] 27,411,086] 27,223,950 
MET INE PC) eo: ae a ene, 3,324,554 2,868,871 238,713 QD OOL 3,563, 267 3,081,228 
PAS KAUCHOWAN. sec. oc. ate dace» 3,503,492} 2,983,981 158,217 179,869} 3,661,709} 3,163,850 
PASIOT LAE Meh bess Steed is ts 2,809,910 2.289 vice 1,702 2,365 2,811,612 2,241,488 
British Columbia........... 2,224,317| 2,309,759) 3,758,897] 2,900,780} 5,983,214 5,210,539 
ROGAN fo Oe tit bis ans 40,704,259) 38,139,335) 18,390,342! 18,105,771! 59,094, 601| 56,245,106! 


1The freight originating and that terminating will not agree because that which originates within a 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year, Onthe other hand some which terminated in 
1933, for instance, originated within the previous year. 
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Section 2.—Grain Trade Statistics.* 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pp. 581-583, an historical sum- 
mary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and sale 
of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act, and an outline of the Canada Grain 
Act of 1925 appeared at p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. The 1929 amendments 
were dealt with at pp. 1047-1048 of the 1930 Year Book, and the Canada Grain Act, 
1930, at p. 1101 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1932-33.—For a description 
of the wheat crop movement in this year the reader is referred to the “Report on 
the Grain Trade of Canada for the crop year ended July 31, 1933,’ which may 
be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of fifty cents. A chart 
illustrating this movement will be found on p. 644 following. 


* Revised by Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended 
July 31, 1933. 


Item. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. 
bush. bush. bush. bush bush. 
1. On hand, Aug. 1, 1932— 
Infarmers Wands... ashes cece 7,495,800) 22,823,000} 3,477,000 7,100 146,000 
In Fiastern elevators............... 17,839,890] 1,335,807 369,709 33,790) 1,535,827 
In flour mills and mill elevators, 
WestermDivision. 12s cne 6,009, 490 733,000 966, 123 47,266 30,385 
In interior elevators, Western Divi- 
SION. Pee ee eee 102,412 4,444 4,121 1,030 263 
In Vancouver and New Westminster 
ClEVAtOEB EA ce Se eee 8,530, 406 477,097 140,881 199 7,983 
In Victoria and Prince Rupert ele- 
VALOESI Neat Moree ewok Se ee Oe 1,174,882 - - - _ 
in Churchillveleyator.s-5.5.. 02. .-. 2,290,508 - - - - 
In country and private terminals, PF 
Westernubivision...stens sce. e. 27,499,002 731,029 384,330 126,118 502,278 
In public and private terminals, 
Fort William and Port Arthur...} 48,683,128} 2,727,871 1,296,802 1,040,165) 2,542,044 
Afloat for unloading at Canadian 
POLtS Ba Se ccc ee ee ee 6,597,843 252,043 378,118 35,533 544,264 
Intflourimills® suis sae eee 2,895, 905 476,995 78,735 ~ 37,836 
EN“tLERSIT yA toscc co ociaete cles Geet: 2,725,540 288, 033 99,836 30, 162 71,835 
Lotals On Handset. caceete 131,844,806] 29,849,319] 7,195,655) 1,321,358) 5,418,715 
2s ‘Crop 193 2escn ce Nees dee ess Sea 443,061,000] 391,561,000} 80,773,000} 2,719,000} 8,470,000 
3. Shipped In from— 
U.S.A. and other countries......... 173,005} 2,032,065 3,269 766 20 
4. Total annual stocks (sum of 1, 2 and 3)| 575,078,811) 423,442,384) 87,971,924] 4,041,124] 13,888,735 
5. Shipped Out to— 
LUN. Vaseletrienmenethen “Geet Z. eget crite 804, 976 79,363 - 717,605 200, 000 
Unitedsiinedom yee eee 156, 461, 736 6,820,013 4,745,053 76, 786 667,595 
Otherecouncrios.t) ee eee 83,369,856] 4,176,421 646,346 ~ 1,998, 763 
Mee fe Totals Shipped Out.......... 240,136,568} 11,075,797| 5,391,399 794,391] 2,866,758 
. Milled— 
For domestic consumption......... 43,620, 782 7,214,753 733, 636 1,478,919 - 
‘ROMmexportr. +c ype ata 24,167,759] 3,342,477 - - 2,116 
Consumed in malting and brewing 
establishimentaae (cee. eee - - 5,090,094 - - 
7. Totals disposed of commercially (sum 
ot.b ord (6) 522 sn. ee oe eters. 3 307,925,109] 21,633,027} 11,215,129} 2,273,310} 2,868,474 
8. Feed for live stock and poultry....... 22,995,865 - - - - 
0.) Usediforiseed setste ane ee sae. 32,277,000| 33,822,250| 7,316,000 121,800 874,650 
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2.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended 
July 31, 1933—concluded. 


Item. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
10. In Store, July 31, 1933— 
AN TATMOETS MANOS, or can Ga ime ceo 12,340,000} © 27,701,000} 3,102,000 17,700 156, 600 
In Eastern elevators............... 34,171, 909 ola 23) 865, 646 88,719 1,180,809 
In flour mills and mill elevators, 

WV OBUGETE 11 VISION: <% oc gue i vio cae 6, 008, 904 1,161,631 1,355,957 69,198 11,683 
In interior terminals, Western Divi- 

Rum tre F, socaie taht cee hae 2,003,654 42,379 4,324 92 224 
In Vancouver and New Westminster 

BISVALOLNE . «0 sesh adie cates 9,351,581 627,593 501, 164 Tt 117,898 
In Victoria and Prince Rupert ele- 

WALORE We Mera, see meek nschitcheaen res 2,947 = - - = 
In Churchill elevator...../........ 2,430, 283 - - - - 
In country and private terminals, 

Western Division®. . nc... ....... 71,846,187} 5,194,155) 2,203,384 157,745 902,451 


In public and private terminals, 
Fort William and Port Arthur...}| 61,361,463} 3,397,847] 2,802,967 766,923) 3,304,284 


In Eastern Division—afloat........ 3,834,344 605, 068 49 207 - - 
In flour mills, Eastern Division.... 3,198,366 961,775 109, 861 1,824 12,855 
pinaster Meet. he P,. Cioeoe © his cinte' 5.190.550 628,750 343, 812 76,258 127,923 
‘Lota lain Stores ies ais ee. 211,740,188) 42,044,758) 11,338,322 1,179,575 DOOM io le 
11. Totals accounted for (sum 7, 8,9 and 10)| 574,938,162} 97,500,035} 29,869,451 3,574,685| 9,557,851 
12 Lossesmm Cleanine” - in. ..>.2e ce ieee ace 7,200,000 , 989 80,576 162,695 3,958 
13. Grain, not merchantable............. 2,108,000} 8,043,000 730, 900 ; 32,000 45,200 


14. Balances, merchantable grain fed on 
farms or otherwise consumed in and 
moved out of Canada through other 


eI CRETE) A ee ete aa fs Seon — 9,167,351] 317,847,360} 57,290,997 271,744) 4,281,926 
ibe Cotaisnsumond Loto 4) Ne eotainis s 575,078,811) 423,442,384) 87,971,924} 4,041,124) 13,888,735 
T62gA MOUNDS IUSPCCLC..o.< sc sak siete» ois ns 324,390,458) 27,212,937) 12,589,405} 1,714,500) 2,892,336 
17. Percentages inspected................ 73°22 6-95 15-59 63-06 34-15 
18. Percentages of commercial grain in- 

epected. (line 16'of Le ne. ee 56-42 27-91 42-15 47-96 30-26 
19. Commercial grain from season’s crop 

CLO PADC Gfets Oye da reiad ees ong ase dee 2 387,647,486] 31,796,401} 15,354,527) 2,130,761] 3,264,466 
20. Percentages of crop commercial grain 

(lime On Gi 2) Cate ee een tf Lot bi mee 87-49 8-12 19-01 78°37 38-54 
DARE ALUCSEOMCEOD te. meen ef ols miei cee ate $| 154,760,000) 75,988,000} 18,855,000} 1,682,000) 2,284,000 


Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1933-34.—A résumé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of 
the Western Inspection Division. The wheat crop of 1933 marketed in the Western 
Division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1933, to July 31, 1934, amounted to 
264-3 million bushels. A carry-over of 172-9 million bushels from the previous 
crop year, together with some minor items, brought the stock of the Western Division 
to a total for the year of 437-0 million bushels. As for distribution, 260-8 million 
bushels were commercially disposed of, the chief items of which were 75-3 million 
bushels exported to the United Kingdom and 101-5 million bushels shipped to the 
Eastern Division. The direct exports to the United States were only 117 thousand 
bushels and to other countries 20 million bushels. The total shipments from the 
Western Division were thus 215-4 million bushels. The wheat used by the milling 
companies for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 17-1 million bushels, of 
which 12-7 million bushels were ground into flour for domestic consumption. The 
all-rail: movement eastward from the Western Division, including shipments to the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William for grindings, was 201 thousand bushels. 
Lake shipmerts from Fort William and Port Arthur were 145-9 million bushels, 
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100-7 million bushels going to Canadian ports and 45-2 million to United States’ 
ports. The shipments to Canadian and U.S. ports represented, respectively, 
a decrease of 21-1 p.c. and a decrease of 14-4 p.c. from 1932-33. The principal 
Canadian lake ports were those of lake Huron and Georgian bay, with receipts of 
25-7 million bushels, and Port Colborne with 19-8 million bushels. Among the 
United States’ lake ports, Buffalo was of chief importance in the handling of Canadian 
wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur and Fort William of 40-8 million 
bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver was 45-4 million bushels, as com- 
pared with 96-4 million in the previous crop year; 2-8 million bushels were exported 
through New Westminster, and 2-7 million from Churchill. The seed requirements 
were estimated at 29-2 million bushels, feed for livestock and poultry at 9-3 million 
bushels, and the stocks at the end of the crop vear were 158-6 million bushels. 

The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 17-5 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
101-5 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
38-8 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the Eastern Division of 158-1 million bushels. 
The distribution included 35-3 million bushels carried over in store into the following 
year, 66-6 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 7-7 million 
bushels shipped through the winter ports of Saint John and Halifax. In addition, 
44-6 million bushels were cleared for export to the United Kingdom and other 
countries via the United States’ Atlantic ports. The chief ports concerned with the 
movement of Canadian grain from both Divisions were New York, Albany, Boston 
and Portland. 

Total exports.from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted 
to 218,814 bushels, to the United Kingdom 114-8 million bushels, to other countries 
55-1 million bushels; 127-6 million bushels were shown to be shipped via Canadian 
ports and 42-3 million bushels via United States’ ports, after deducting 2-3 million 
bushels transhipped from Buffalo to Montreal and adding the same to the Canadian 
movement. Total exports of wheat from Canada during the crop year amounted to 
170-2 million bushels. 

Table 3 shows, for the licence years 19338 and 1934, the number of railway stations 
at which elevators are placed, the number of elevators and their total storage capa- 
city, the figures being given by provinces for each class of elevator, with a summary 
showing the total of all elevators for each province. The growth of Canadian ele- 
vators in number and capacity has accompanied the expansion of grain acreage in 
the present century. Canadian elevators in 1901 numbered 426 with a capacity of 
18,329,352 bushels; in 1911 these had increased to 1,909 elevators and 105,462,700 
bushels; and totals of 3,855 elevators and 231,213,620 bushels were reached in 1921. 
Further increases in the past few years have resulted in a total of 5,901 elevators 
with a capacity of 419,592,660 bushels in 1934. 

Table 4 gives summary statistics of the inspections of grain for 1931-34, detailed 
statistics given in previous Year Books being omitted to save space. The latter 
may be found in the Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada.* Tables 5 and 6 show 
the shipments of grain by vessel and rail for 1933 and 1934. 

Tables 7 and 8 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at Hastern 
elevators, while Tables 9 and 10 show the average cost of delivering a bushel of 
wheat from the Canadian wheat producer to British ports, by both the Atlantic and 
Pacific routes. 


* The latest report is for the crop year ended July 31, 1934, and may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician, 
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2A.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended 


July 31, 1934. 


Item. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. isi ; 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
On Hand, Aug. 1, 1933— 
In tarme4nrss MANGse.cs se cers 12,340,000} 27,701,000} 3,102,000 17,700} 156,600} 1,688,00 
In Eastern elevators......... 34,171, 909 L714 231 865, 646 88,719] 1,180,809 - 
In flour mills and mill eleva- 

tors, Western Division.... 6,008, 904 1,161,631 1,355,957 69,198 11, 683 - 
In interior terminals, West- 

(laid Digi EWS ee hh ABS 2,003,654 42,379 4,324 92 224 - 
In Vancouver and New 

Westminster elevators .... 9,351,581 627,593 501, 164 1,116 117,898 - 
In Victoria and _ Prince 

Rupert elevators.......... 2,947 = - - = = 
In Churchill elevator........ 2,430, 283 10,329 ~ - ~ - 
In country and private 

FOrIMIN a Acree get eae. 71,846,187} 5,194,155) 2,203,384 157,745} 902,451 - 
In Fort William and Port 

Axcthiur se petocrer ete 61,361,463} 3,397,847] | 2,802,967) 766,923) 3,304,284 - 
In Eastern Division—afloat. 3, 834,344 605, 068 49,207 - - - 
avehourianil Se pe eres eer 3,198,366 961,775 109, 861 1,824 12,855 ~ 

ere bran Sita wits aaa as 5,190,550 628,750 348, 812 76,258] 127,923 = 

Totals: On Handas.n. scan 211,740,188] 42,044,758) 11,338,322) 1,179,575] 5,814,727) 1,688,000 

METODN1TOIS EA. 4 teeta ts keene 281,892,000) 307,478,000} 638,359,000} 682,000) 4,177,000] 8,483,000 
. Shipped In from— 
U.S.A. and other countries. 413,165 20, 632 15,251] 607,780 - 27 
. Total annual stocks (sum of 1, 
ZRAINVACS)) post waar ee cen toca he moe 494,045,353] 349,543,390) 74,712,573] 2,419,355] 9,991, 727|10, 171,027 
Shipped Out to— 

LO Aan ines eee Ramee 218,814 68,091 223,059 182,740} 2,345,771 92,868 
United Kanedom-sess4) 222. 114,858,191) 4,585,006 1,465, 868 4,596] 233,248 53, 662 
Other counbiesaunnee ote 55,157,008 1,434, 738 21,724 Th 618 318,929 

Totals Shipped Out....... 170,234,013) 6,087,835 1,710,651 187,407] 2,579,637) 465,459 

. Milled— 
For domestic consumption..| 43,068,366 6, 768, 593 777, 924 Not - 204,151 
FOr Cxport, see eee eee 24° 545,862) 8,052, 177 — | available 2,307 = 
Consumed in malting and 
brewing establishments... - - 5,000, 000 - - S 
. Totals disposed of commer- 
cially (sum of 5 and 6)...... 237,848,241) 15,908,605} 7,488,575 — | 2,581,944 669, 610 
. Feed for live stock and poultry} 17,039,900 = = = = = 
» Used for seed: 26 haan cessor 29,981,250} 34,327,000) 7,225,000 113,450} 1,102,350} 814,400 
In Store, July 31, 1934— 
In farmers? hands... 4, cee 8,733,000} 19,333,000 1,839,000 3,400 37,000} 1,684,000 
In Eastern elevators......... 31,589, 203 2,768, 193 2,013,099 - 813,329 - 
In Eastern Division—afloat 2,643,057 207,780 110, 825 - - = 
In flour mills and mill eleva- 

tors, Western Division..... 6,849,452 1,137,341 ea tris 24,325 45,463 
In interior terminals, West- 

erm WIVASIONN chat ee 1,646, 238 106, 792 805 77 164 - 
In Vancouver and New West- 

minster elevators......... 7,564,976 355,405 107,324 152 67,427 es 
In Victoria and Prince 

Rupert elevators......... 2,019,495 - - = = = 
In Churchill elevator........ 2,475, 764 - = = = 
In country and private ter- ; 

minals, Western Division.} 63,505,416} 3,575,130 1,628, 235 99,954; 538,171 = 
In public and private ter- 

minals, Fort William and 

PortrATbnunee sea ee 59,388,654} 2,403,429] 3,856,828] 334,339] 2,448 871 - 
Jnctransitd ware wo eileen 5,081,489 387,508 231,424 8,813 42,851 - 
In flour mills, Eastern Divi- 

SION Ns cde ees ok 2,493,537 785,919 78,775 235 3,031 - 

Totalsuin Storems yee eee 193,990,281} 31,060,497) 11,092,030} 471,295] 3,996,307] 1,684,000 
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2A.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended 
July 31, 1934—concluded. 


Buck- 
Item. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. hank? 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
11. Totals accounted for (sum 7, 8, 
DT LO rornntn cad oa cle one 6 478,859,672) 81,296,102} 25,805,605] 7,584,745] 7,680,601] 3,168,010 
12. Losses in cleaning............. 4,500,000 50,000 80,000} 160,000 3,000 - 
13. Grain, not merchantable...... 2,965,400] 7,719,000 748 , 000 2,700 34,000} 338,200 


14. Balances, merchantable grain 
fed on farms or otherwise 
consumed in and moved out 
of Canada through other 


ITAINCISE es eco s wRace ae 7,720,281] 260,478,288] 48,083,968 — | 2,274,126) 6,664,817 
Ibo totals (sum 11 to: 14)... .co6 494, 045,353] 349,543,390) 74,712,573) 2,419,355) 9,991, 727|10, 171,027 
16. Amounts inspected............ 228,122,000} 31,520,000} 138,413,000) 351,800) 1,307,000} 271,582 
17. Percentages inspected.......... 84:57 10-25 21-17 55-66 30°21 3-20 
18. Percentages of commercial ; 

grain inspected (Line 16 of 11) 47-64 38:77 51-98 60-16 17-02 - 
19. Commercial grain from season’s 

crop (10 and 7-1-3).......... 219,685,169} 4,903,712 7,227,032) 1,128,653 763,524 - 
20. Percentages of crop commercial 

eraime (ane LO-Of2i)eecs ee ees 77-93 1-59 11-41 - 18-28 ms 
Dd Valles OL CEOD i. nak ene ce $| 186,953,000} 79,818,000) 18,954,000} 756,000) 1,603,000) 4,572,000 


3.—Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1933 and 1934. 


Notse.—Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 
507-509, and the figures for 1919 to 1924 will be found in the 1924 Year Book, pp. 549-550. For 1925 and 1926 
see p. 616 of the 1927-28 Year Book, for 1927 and 1928 see p. 609 of the 1929 Year Book, for 1929 and 1930, 
PB es of the 1931 Year Book and 1931, p. 508 of the 1932 Year Book, and 1932, p. 608 of the 1933 Year 

ook. 


1933. 1934. 
Division, Elevator and Province. | 
Elevators. Capacity. || Elevators. Capacity. 


Western Division. No. bush. No. bush. 
Country Elevators— 
CinDATID est faeries its os ieee Nees Game Re PO 1 40,000 1 40,000 
{AUP W TUT HG) @ Fc Se ea IRR rake pea Ree PRG aR ea 723 23,015,850 724 22,908,350 
"SPELSUIS2Y Ao aN (02 8 ly 6 Sp ae A a Me SP 3,238 102,274,050 3,202 102, 286,850 
PID SMEAR aun: GHEE rsh va cuustenhiob Sow ae iow a a 1, 769 66,481,900 1,776 66, 583, 800 
Bribie Column bicves fcice. feces sae aos hs eare sas 10 349, 000 11 358,000 
Movals; Country Mlevatorsas,......0060- 008 5,141 192,160,800 5,744 192,177,000 
Private Country Elevators— 
ISIS TEEGY Olin asicoate sapere uenrar ee eke ig EAL eh a a a 3 100,000 4 115,000 
SASKAUOHOW ata ds sitet te awa als haaecee ne 2 53,000 5 243,000 
ALD OELA IMENT ae fer to), Emeetts See os ange che 4 140,000 5 215,000 
Totals, Private Country Elevators........ 9 293, 000 14 573,000 
Mill Elevators— 
OER TOS a5 oaths SAR ek op aac 8 = 4) eo 1 185,000 1 185,000 
IV EVA 0% 0 ¥2 5. cr rye a Rea EOL Pk pcan er A 6 167,500 5 162,500 
DEMIGALCHE WANS cease ter oe tite ae eee 10 139,000 9 144,000 
NNT EER, Soe gens AOE Et A et Oo en 3 63, 000 3 63, 000 
Bratisn, Colombia. sas eee tones cee eas 10 442,000 11 446,000 
Wotaise Mil CO MGVALOTS Ache cies hee oe ote 30 996, 500 29 1,000, 500 
Private Terminal— 
CALI OW MR ARs orc desert el cis dior eso cen Uf 1,940,000 i 1,940,000 
iy CTTRYC) Ofe ii | a Saree A nO aaa Be Por Renee ae er 13 4,292,450 12 4,217,450 
BASAL CUO WAN Neste side ofa ieee tiene ce Tacs 6 4,585,500 6 4,585,500 
ENUAYETR RD mesg tet pp Senn a ran ne Rich Hida gana 15 4,095,000 14 4,025,000 
Pereyra OUI DLAs <0 ee tNswtesc s aree Re eee seas 7 570,000 2 570,000 


Totals, Private Terminals,............... 43 15,482,950 41 15,337,950 
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3. —Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian ‘Grain Elevators, licence years 
1933 and 1934—concluded. 


1934. 

Elevators. | Capacity. 
No. bush. 

2! — 11,000,000 

3 6, 250,000 

2 3,365,000 

7 20,615,000 

27 02, 542,210 

2 500,000 

8 7 508, 000 

37 | 113,550,210 

5,872 | 343,253,660 

1 2,200,000 

2 1,500,000 

8 22.539, 000 

18 50, 100, 000 

29 76,339, 000 

1 2,200,000 

2 1,500,000 

8 22,539, 000 

54| 144,807,210 

747 30,903,300 

3,254] 118,259,350 

1,801 77, 136, 800 

34 22,247,000 

5,901 | 419,592,660 


1933. 
Division, Elevator and Province. ——_——— 
Elevators. | Capacity. 
Western Divis1on—concluded. No. bush. 
Public Terminal— 
ORE ATI eae Es ee oes eas ene nT ee 2 9,000, 000 
NEADILOD A fe ok ae eect ae ator oe eo tora ieee - - 
Saskatchewan tel: eee ete tere eae: 2 11,000, 000 
ADOT ta ore eee ar ee IS tacos wie neta 3 6,250,000 
IBritishs Columbise «scp dines eee eee 2 1,900,000 
Tors, cubliceberminals: 71570 se eee nee 9 28,150,000 
Semi-Public Terminal— 

NEG 1 Cheah eager ateei Cen cos, Reins seeps ateraiclaeatote 25 83,592,210 
ManitODatneet o sRuktdan nee Sone cee Cee ye 3,500,000 
British" Colimbia. ssn atcatese eee ee ee 8 18,758,000 

Totals, Semi-Public Terminals........... 35 105,850, 210 
Totals, Western Division................ 5,867 | 342,933,460 ||. 
KASTERN DIVISION. 
Eastern Elevators— 
Nova SCObIAs t eine ans eee eee ee ee 1 2,200,000 
News Bruns wit ke osm cea anit hbea Grane outerae oor 2 1,500,000 
QED EC Hie BAS ae ees tar oe cate tat a ae ii 21,787,000 
Ontarior. acon ccitater ota haer reenter aks ee eee 18 50, 100. 000 
Totals, Eastern Division................ 28 75,587,000 
Summary by Provinces— 
Nova Scotia.acSt:.3). <a at onset eee aoe 1 2,200,000 
New Bruns wich. o.<-s i sen ata ee eee 2 1,500,000 
QUE HE CIa5 Fete eric sarees alsvorstotot ere 7 21,787,000 
ONCALTO RP y tee ktisas ed Acland tee 54 144,857,210 
Manitoba sek .cinhe se ocds se ke he Ce ee 747 31,075, 800 
Saskatchewan ssverakotu we eciscnr rare cman 3,258 118,051,550 
AUD Orbab., of .cedevssrepaoks ee & = ere eee 1,794 77,029,900 
British¢Columbiask.qsechre sete eons 32 22,019,000 
Grand Totals for Canada............... 5,895 | 418,520,460 


4 See tities of Canadian Grain Inspected during the crop years ended July 31, 


1931-32. 
Hastern 
Division. Total. 
bush. bush. 
15,000! 258,734,120 
170,000 16, 880 
185,000) 259,051,000 
565,958] 42,075,958 
75,450} 13,339,450 
- 1,913,000 
2,932,607 5,932,607 
6, 600 6,600 
238,496 242,496 
1,000 1,000 
244,500 


4,005,111) 322,806,111 


1931-34. 
1930-31. 
Grain. Western Eastern Total Western 
Division. Division. Sha. Division. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Spring wheat...... tbs kaw 288 , 262,434 8,604,368] 296,866, 802|| 258,719, 120 
Winter wheat: 24 tton.s.cuck 432,566 Dale tse ,701 146, 880 
Totals, Wheat 288,695,000) 8,835,503) 297,530, 503]) 258,866,000 
Oater. A sees benno 32,235,000 527,159} 32,762,159]) 41,510,000 
Batlle yorinae ire a oectye tae delets 23,532,000 79,800} 23,611,800] 13,264,000 
ua RE oer hie ey 4,131,500 - 4,131,500 1,913,000 
we Hee Swi ee cote SLES 7,750,000 1,828,771 9,578,771 3,000,000 
OLN. dk Le RI Sate = = = s 
Buckwheat we este ane 4,000 235, 700 239, 700 4,000 
BGA8' ke ish ee ee = = = 
BPelbAs- Woe cee = = = = 
Screenthes -..0i4et See Oe = = = = 
Mixed ierains ss 6... sober 294 , 000 - 294,000 244,500 
Totals, Grain...... 356,641,500) 11,506,933) 368,148, 433|| 318,801,500 
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4.—Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected during the crop years ended July 31, 


1931-34— concluded. 
1932-33. 1933-34. 
Grain rs, 
¢ Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division. | Division. | 1°l- | ‘Division. | Division. | 1°tl- 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Sprierowheatecccncs.iecs see 323,436,540 366,555} 323,803,095) 228,014,700 4,000} 228,018,700 
Winter wheat.............. 195, 650 391,713 587,363 107,280 75,000 182,280 
Totals, Wheat...... 323, 632,190 758, 268} 324,390,458! 228,121,980 79,000} 228,200,980 
Wats aes. Less ea es. 26,866,375 346,562) 27,212,937] 31,520,720 102,137} 31,622,857 
Bravia wmeeeys, pikes sets Poe a ss 12,543,855 45,550} 12,589,405] 13,413,400 7,500} 13,420,900 
BAP Ne Sete ios Sob se 1,714,500 ~ 1,714,500 351,820 - 351,820 
ra Peete eet hao ey) bite 2,693,420 198,916 2,892,336 1,306,965 - 1,306, 965 

OUT eae Hamm ss idle - - - - - - 
Buck wheats eH Gace 6 ken 3,000 375, 940 378, 940 2,000 268, 582 270, 582 

FRAG Be kaa ar “s, Masa - 1,000 1,000 - - - 

Speltz - - - - - - 
ScreéeninP sce ile Kee eas 11,000 - 11,000 38,000 =a ae 38,000 
Mixed grains............ eae 180, 830 - 180, 830 211,665 6,097 217; 762 
Totals, Grain...... 367, 645,170 1,726,236] 369,371, 406) 274,966,550 463,316) 275,429,866 


5.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the navi- 
gation seasons 1933 and 1934. 


1933. 1934. ™ 
Grain. ~ To To To To 
Canadian USS. Sh cae ¢ Canadian USS. Sg ede t 
Ports. Ports. ge : Ports. Ports. es 
WRéat te eoods a. 8 bush.} 114,415,463} 40,376, 492 154, te 955|| 92,276,412} 61,655,207) 153,931,619 
WBS ore deters vk. bush.| 12,120,998 12,120,998) 10,891,740} 2,611,693] 13,503,433 
LBD on i ae ee bush.| 4,075,822 ~ 4, 075, 822 T0125 850" “GO. e20.057|" lo.bo2.to2 
ee hee thes ee bush. 631,598 565,117 ie 196, Fas, 328,800 - 328,800 
Loe ee arenas bush. 182,797) 2,037,458} | 2,220,255 169,556 519, 727 689, 283 
Oat BCAlOMCSs otek. bus ce = = = = = 
Motais>.s<..s bush.| 131,426,678) 42,979,067) 174,405,745) 110,679,243) 71,106,684] 181,785,927 
Screenings. ..5.. ce. ccs tons 16,641 25,586 42,227 8,725 38,901 47,626 


6.—Shipments of Grain by Lake and All-Rail Routes from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended July 31, 1933 and 1934. 


1932-33. 1933-34. 
Grain. 
s Lake Rail Total Lake Rail Total 
bush bush bush bush bush bush 
Wheat— 

INO ATO nat ciac'olss « 20,362,047 — | 20,362,047) 12,404,185 46] 12,404,231 
Wo: L-Northern.............- 78,815, 912 45,000} 78,860,912)| 81,899,470 6,067} 81,905,537 
No:2) Northern........... 65, 114,383 “  —7,9241 65,122,307]| 32,578,314 36] 32,578,350 
No: S“Northerm,-.......¢- 4,144,694 4,379! 4,149,073) 5,491,368 13,135| 5,504,503 
INO SOS estes oe yekakiae oe 1,327,104 1,472 1,328,576) 3,265,466 18,792] 3,284,258 
Oo PT OIOR RS ora ateiolots 10,725,272 91,582! 10,816,854! 10,522,610 191,043] 10,713,653 
Totals, Wheat...... 180, 489, 412 150,357) 180,639,769] 146,161, 413 229,119) 146,390,532 
trees ees Sec at as 13,141,407} 1,226,044] 14,367,451] 13,913,478 1,977,840} 15,891,318 
Jean | Siig a a a 5,494,346 45,130] 5,539,476 6, 624,016 236,073 6, 860,089 
ROG rat Gtr eh ks akc ecto: 1,661,080 292 1,661,372 609, 971 42,246 652,217 
Peirce os “Sie Uke Se ne ee 1,918,946 800 1,919,746)| 2,071,861 5,808} 2,077,669 
Miko STAINS 25%. wcc ajc eee 32,638 9,164 41,802 12, 152 17, 288 29,440 


Totals, Other Grain...| 22,248,417) 1,281,430) 23,529,847 23,231,478) 2,279,255) 25,510,733 
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7.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, by crop years ended July 31, 
1930-34. 


Nore.—Figures for the crop years 1922 to 1929 are shown at p. 626 of the 1931 edition of-the Year Book. 


Year. Wheat. Oats. 
bush. bush. 
Receipts— 
TOZOSTGSOR Nemes est ais ante 132,356,863! 15,932,469 
TOSOSIOS Lise fe ak clewiodn yee 178,120,479] 20,874,442 
USAR DA 8 Cosel hele eit OF 151,395,023] 17,063,934 
IGE WAS RR ee tein Renter ihe teem 233,419,639] 17,367,890 
POSS 1934 Ue elem ters ee 165,647,625) 18,026,654 
Shipments— 
1O7O= 1930. 320) coercion 111,077,966] 13,372,999 
19807 103i ah Oe tee Ao ot 163,730,581) 19,086,592 
LOST 193 De. sees Seas eee 133,610,498) 15,706,287 
19S 2= LOSS Mattie el eee 200,254,656] 15,662,256 
1933-19342 aati 164,031,323) 16,908,414 


Barley. 


bush. 


8,381,291 
37,555,371 
17, 109, 737 

7,797,343 
7,496, 255 


6,734,676 
36,485,055 
16, 807,097 

6,929, 791 

6,356, 921 


Flaxseed. 


bush. 


658,303 
1,710,059 
1,012,939 
1,116, 223 

631,973 


657,101 
1,693, 439 
974,649 
1,027,504 
724, 692 


Rye. 


bush. 


3,226, 137 
6,226,473 
15, 210, 866 
3,921, 887 

931, 042 


1,654,237 
4,378,874 
13, 738, 895 
2,836,333 
1,203, 467 


Total 
Grain. 


bush. 


160, 555,063 
244,486,824 
201,792,499 
263, 622, 982 
192, 733, 549 


133, 496,979 
225,374,541 
180, 837,426 
226,710,540 
189, 724, 817 


1Preliminary figures. 


8.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, by Classes of Ports, during the 
crop year ended July 31, 1933. 


Ports. 


~~ 


Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay Ports— 


On-hand, Aug. 1; 1932-0... 
Receipts—Water.......... 
Totals handled... 0. .<:.0% 
Shipments—Water........ 

Rai nee 
Total shipments.......... 
Tmstore, July ol, oo. eee 


Lower Lake Ports— 


On hand, Aug. 1, 1932..... 
Receipts—Water.......... 
Rail. sectees ax 
Totalsthandledest. . ce 
Shipments—Water........ 
Rails see oes 

‘Total shipmentsmacen ea 
Instore, July 31,1983... 


St. Lawrence Ports— 


On hand, Aug. 1, 1932..... 
Receipts—Water.......... 
Levey le me gee an ee 

Totals handled........... 
Shipments—Water........ 
drei Beever ae tae 

Total shipments.......... 
In store, July 31, 1933..... 


Seaboard Ports— 


On hand, Aug. 1, 1932..... 
Receipts—Water.......... 
Rails ae0caiece: 

Totals; handlediem.. «+ ce: 
Shipments—Water........ 
ED ee are 

Total shipments.......... 
In store, July 31, 1933..... 


5, 189, 087 
39,371,003 
44,560,090 


28, 482, 162 
28, 482, 162 
16,077,931 


3,874,921 

62,210,455 
71,992 

66, 157,368 
51,811,901 
10, 287, 248 
62,099, 149 
4,058, 212 


8,720,508 
95,181,215 
8,962,746 
112,864, 469 
92,809,349 
8,302,057 
101,111,406 
11,753, 062 


8,561, 939 
1,275,772 


Oats. 


582,740 
4,552,096 
5, 134,836 


4,127,634 
4,127,634 
1,007,201 


206, 493 
3,844,460 
16,595 
4,067,548 
2,414,334 
1,515, 254 
3,929,588 
137,958 


538, 234 
6,877,108 
499,316 
7,914,658 
5,005,915 
2,397,754 
7,403, 669 
510,990 


30,177 
143,665 
77,006 
250,848 
77,006 
124,359 
201,365 
49,482 


Barley. 


25,817 
744,782 
770,599 


647,767 
647, 767 
122,833 


51,915 
2,311,265 
10,675 
2,373,855 
1,346,050 
845,728 
2,191,778 
182,077 


224, 885 
3,997,526 
259,588 
4,481,999 
3,401,327 
579,329 
3,980,656 
501,343 


18 
59,743 
111,129 
170,890 
98, 632 
10, 958 
109, 590 
61,300 


Flaxseed. 


14,802 
301, 797 
316,599 


227,880 
227,880 
88,719 


23, 487 
114, 998 


138, 485 
70,563 
67,922 

138, 485 


661, 139 


661, 139 

67,890 
593, 249 
661, 139 


Is (ay a RR ede | 


566, 194 
566,194 


418,731 
418,731 
147,463 


49,453 
474, 864 
3,050 
527,367 
224,631 
Pai La WA 
475,806 
51,557 


1,422,518 
1,036,222 
106,342 
2,565, 082 
1,693,581 
170,676 
1,864, 257 
700, 825 


262,447 
262,447 
77,539 


77,539 
184, 908 


5,812,446 
45,535, 872 
51,348,318 


33,904,174 
33,904,174 
17,444, 147 


4,206, 269 
68,956,042 

102,312 
73,264, 623 
55,867,479 
12,967,327 
68, 834, 806 
4,425, 804 


10,906, 145 
107,753,210 
9,827,992 
128, 487,347 
102,978 , 062 
12,043,065 
115,021, 127 
13, 466, 220 


30,195 
860,307 
9,631,395 
10,521,897 
8,783,959 
166,474 
8,950, 433 
1,571,464 
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9.—Approximate Average Handling and Freight (c.i.f.) Charges Between the Pro- 
ducer in‘'Western Canada and British Ports, per Bushel of Wheat Exported via 
Montreal-Sorel-Quebec, calendar year 1934. 


Item. Per bush. 


cts. 


1. Handling at country elevator, (including insurance against loss by fire and storage for 15 
days); official inward inspection, weighing and registration fees; and selling to exporter 
Shel NAVE ANT el Nad rasa gle Oe ae ee Rw ae Oe RCT or, SER ee Stic: aa ne Ne 2 a rr Pa a 3°75 


2. Railway freight rate from average western point shipping to Fort William-Port Arthur 
RAP AAMEATOLOVALOLE Heaney ce ce etch eras ce oS aLOROAEIE Sock ptetees im ateaeraetareelae puree ale achaatetls, mabe 13-50 


3. Handling at terminal elevator, (including insurance against loss by fire or explosion and 
storage for 15 days); official outward inspection, weighing and registration fees; and 
RELATE CRINITC) ORS O Mee rita i rehor-rs os ONSEN Cet OE Cah Carre belavie SavheD stouee Wa als Gal eGthe Taine © F's deere 1-50 


4. Lake freight, Fort William-Port Arthur to Montreal-Sorel-Quebec, (including costs of trim- 
ming cargo, brokerage, lake and out-turn insurance, and any charges incurred for transfer 
Ol carzoestrom upperidake:to candl-size Vessels)n co... ccm Agiin boas vs sacevssevecvecel 6:40 


5. Approximate average cost of freight and insurance (marine and out-turn), between Montreal- 
Sorel-Quebee and British ports, calendar year 1934, (including fobbing charges at 
DIGIT OME POLet-CUODER brace ae ataitcee nr eccitercis Cae cite ois Bok a aeiarad pitied Ste neal ert 6-35 


Total approximate cost between producer and c.i.f. British ports, per bushel of 
SL OLET Hee aN ko oe, fad SP aa IDR Fal aS fe eee NP ce eg ar, ad arias, DA Bee Ae 31-50 


10.—Approximate Average Handling and Freight (c.i.f.) Charges Between the Pro- 
ducer in Western Canada and British Ports, per Bushel of Wheat Exported via 
Vancouver-New Westminster, calendar year 1934. 


Item. Per bush. 


cts. 


1. Handling at country elevator (including insurance against loss by fire and storage for 15 
days); official inward inspection, weighing and registration fees; and selling on Van- 
ROM OL MET BISONS Stone, ctr eT OA ae Pts Sin tema acon Eada, AAG rdiecats atte atte. Sinan tre Sib a etna 3°75 


2. Railway freight rate from average western point shipping via Vancouver-New Westminster 
PETER COLO MOOT Seta ese ries oko ea hahole ioe heer eats ee Lares tees a Rina aes auareeaeiae 13-50 


3. Handling at terminal elevator, (including insurance against loss by fire or explosion and 
storage for 15 days); official outward inspection, weighing and registration fees; and 
IG ACHIA CEITIUORV.CSSE Ue ahs eet ti Vea ree aces ioi.s ttl tee eR gee oh A Me lots. Gao oiicfeibiarainge satel: 1-50 


4. Approximate average cost of freight and insurance (marine and out-turn) between Vancouver 
and British ports, calendar year 1934, (including fobbing charges at Vancouver)........ 11-75 


Total approximate cost between producer and c.i.f. British ports, per bushel of 
WALES EE RUS fo ely oc NOG ee eT Se CRIDIO dca CORO RLS Rane a eee ee ohare 30-50 


Flour-Milling in 1933.—The flour and grist mills industry in Canada in 
1933 showed an increase of 38 mills over 1932, but their capacity was reduced by 
15,253 barrels of flour a day from the 1932 figure. Their capital investment was 
$59,054,505. The mills were distributed by provinces as shown in Table 11. Sta- 
tistics of the employees, value of products, etc., for both flour and feed mills, for 
the latest year available will be found in Table 7 of the chapter on manufactures, 
p. 462 of this volume. 
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11.—Flour Mills of Canada, with Their Equipment and Capacities, 1932 and 1933. 


eg e oe oat 
: an opping ota fo) 
panes: Grist Mills. Mills. Rolls. Stones. Flour 
Mills. Mills. 
No. No. No. pairs. pairs. brl. per day. 
1932. 
Prince Edward Island....... 13 2 15 62 12 629 
INovaiscotiau. arcane 6 11 17 18 5 168 
New Brunswick............. 10 22 32 76 2 556 
Muebecniaie ti iccte hee 89 270 359 555 171 22,406 
Ontario ee cton Seon ee eee 139 535 674 2,106 51 55,842 
Manttobat...tcr etc erate. 28 11 39 529 12 11,360 
Saskatchewan:..2...5.:4.0.. 55 14 69 587 15 13,918 
ATP ertaltered. cose cree 48 31 79 734 3: 14,513 
British(Columbia....-) set. 6 - 6 Ig: 6 1,394 
Totalss-seae 394 896 1,290 4,740 277 120,786 
1933. 
Prince Edward Island....... 10 2 12 55 12 457 
INOVa wcotiak cee ee ee 3 12 15 13 - 98 
New Brunswick sainoe. oer ne 10 23 33 72 4 501 
GUeHEGHEe Shas cos has 107 269 376 563 196 12,877 
Ontario econo eee 139 551 690 2,055 46 52 Ook 
Manitobass 257 sees aoce a 32 10 42 550 10 11,550 
Saskatchewan. nacce soon Ei 16 73 592 15 13,950 
AMIDGELaAt ie ee ee ce cea ee 49 32 81 666 3 12,684 
British Columbiac:....1.50 6 1 6 48 1 765 
Totalss 20536246 413 915 1,328 4,614 287 105.533 


1T wo chopping mills included with flour mills. 


Section 3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products.* 


The estimated value of farm live stock and poultry in Canada in 1933 was 
$436,591,000, or 103-4 p.c. of the value of field crops grown during the year. In 1932 
the value of farm live stock and poultry was $409,860,000 or 98-4 p.c. of the value 
of field crops during that year. In gross value of product the slaughtering and 
meat-packing industry, which is dependent chiefly on animal husbandry for its 
materials, has during recent years been one of the most important single manu- 
facturing industries in Canada. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pages 594-595 a brief historical 
description of the development and present position of the live-stock industry in 
the Dominion, with statistics of farm animals compiled from the decennial censuses, 
1871 to 1921. A summary of this data, with the addition of figures for 1931, is 
given in Table 12. 


*Revised by Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For 
more detailed information on this subject see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, published 
annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also ‘‘Live Stock Market and Meat Trade Review’’, 
published annually by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. See also 
the material in Chapter VIII under the heading ‘‘Farm Live Stock and Poultry’’. 
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12.—Animals in Canada and Animals Killed or Sold by Farmers in Canada, 
by census years, 1871-1931. 


Animals in Canada. Animals Killed or Sold and Wool Sold. 


Year SS 
Cattle.1 Sheep. Swine. Cattle.t Sheep. Swine. Wool. 
No No No No. No No lb 

rT di eee Pa or 2,484,655 | 3,155,509 | 1,366,083 507,725 | $1,557,480 | 1,216,097 | 11,103,480 
ASR ce Whi s 3,382,396 | 3,048,678 | 1,207,619 657,681 i, 496,465 | 1,302,503 | 11,300,736 
TS0RS. Ses es 3,997,023 | 2,563,781 | 1,783,850 957,737 | 1,464,172 | 1,791,104 | 10,031,970 
POOLS cottarer cic 5,576,451 | 2,510,239 | 2,353,828 || 1,086,353 | 1,329,141 | 2,497,636 | 10,657,597 
CORR CE mae cote 1 ae 6,526,083 | 2,174,300 | 3,634,778 1, , 752, 7928 B 949,0392) 2,771,755*| 6,983,955 
LEOVAL ana ees 8,519,484 | 3,203,966 | 3,404,730] 1, 616, 626‘] 1, 027, 9693} 1,779,257*| 11,338,268 
iBT babe i ee 7,990,947 | 3,608,540 | 4,716,761 2'046,428 1,295,158 | 3,770,524 | 12,795,634 


1Figures for 1871-91 do not include work oxen. 

2Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses were taken in April, so that the proportion of young 
animals is greater than for years previous to 1911 

3Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. The following figures are comparable with data 
given for the previous years (the 1911 amounts being partly estimated ):— 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
BCH Uae AN cee ek ae bo SKS ceatolo cei erareio Bins So he 1,915,059 1,097,015 4,282,624 
Syl eeepc ie, cea kee SEI aa heros ote  ooee'a/aircde heete atone: sraiede 209%,3900 *1,217, 987 — 22972331 


In Table 13 statistics are given showing the numbers of animals-on farms for 
the years 1921 to 1934, expressed as percentages of the average numbers for the 
quinquennium 1921-25. 


13.—_Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1921-34. 
(Average number for 1921-25= 100.) 


Animals on Farms. 


Year. : ek 
Horses. pele rede Sheep. Swine. 

TEESE Ue 9 le ele rela eee eee Umm SEE AP 105-1 99-9 110-6 121-4 88-9 
Ne Ry ee Mee RL We Trade a ok tc cle cad er sua ral SeNebeeee Sok 100-6 100-2 102-2 107°8 90-3 
COS pote sac eodlaiced Weer nena ee an a atte 97-3 97-8 95-5 91-0 101-6 
AOD Ame PCMAG ter he SE ee Me tcae sua ds 98-9 99-7 98-0 88-7 117-0 
i Up aerer. 5a Awe cel ee Od Baris a hen, Ae oan Re ee a nd 98-0 102-5 93-7 91-0 102-1 
IOP Ayer Atal 3-3 be NaS ee Se ee ae om Pe rane D 93-7 102-7 80-9 103-8 100-6 
eee TNs Oe aan RAST chew a hal Sore ackie Oasis toons 94-3 103-8 90-1 107-8 108-3 
LOST mee eter et Ts Ens huts, foam ania ok 93-1 101-1 85-3 112-9 103-8 
AyD eee 2 het ee Pon ae ee Lats. a, sca Satchel Se 93-1 98-5 87-9 120-1 101-1 
ROS ery ee te a ee oe MS on hc oa eM cle ovate 90-8 98-5 89-8 122-1 92-3 
LES et ae MED ered ER a ch ct Rsk bere abil eles SS ec 86-3 91-01 79-1 119-2 108-8 
URIS hs Sy ety ee Bea 85-31 96-9 83-6 120-4 107-0 
TERR tne cn BIg hh PRAGE ge SORE EIEIO ere RIE aie resp Setar Pie 82-3 98-8 88-6 111-9 87-7 
Re so ay Soak eae A on ae gh cote gs eR oa 80-9 103-3 87-0 113-0 84-3 


1figures revised since the publication of the 1983 Year Book. 


Live-Stock Marketings, 1933.—The numbers of cattle and calves and sheep 
and lambs sold at stockyards showed increases in 1933 as compared with 1982. 
Cattle sold numbered 604,337 in 1933 and 569,633 in 1932, calves 317,334 and 300,176 
and sheep and lambs 471,566 and 465,034, respectively. The total number of hogs 
sold in 1933 was 1,047,941, as compared with 1,212,821 in 1932. Two new stock 
yards figured in the 1933 receipts, viz., Saskatoon Pool and Regina, and a few sales 
by live-stock brokers at North Battleford are also included in the totals for the year. 


Table 14 shows the receipts for sale at the various stockyards and a partial 
disposition of the live stock sold in 1932 and 1933. 
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14.—Total Receipts of Live Stock and Disposition of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets in Canada, calendar years 1932 and 1933. 


Market and Classification. 


Toronto— 
Receipts GOtalynns). .-5cete eek 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 
oe Store sigs to Country 
disatrent en St. Charles)— 
eceip tay (COtal)ser ace eet oe eee 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 
Be ae ater to Country 
Montreal (hace indy 
Receipteatotal) sec pmaatode sntaa 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 
2. Slaugher Stock to Butchers. 
3. Store Stock to Country 
IROINUS Sarat Monsees ha hek 
Winnipeg— 
IRecelpuss(tOlal ae tee eee 
Sb ipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 
3. Store Stock to Country 
IPOmtsS eo ccs eee 
Calgary— 
Receipts: (total) eee eee eae 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 
3. Store Stock to Country 
POMS... doo ee 
Edmonton— 
Rieceiptsr (oval) epee sce eee 
Sbipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 
3. Store Stock to Country 
IPOINGS i oa oe en ee 
Prince Albert— 
Receipts: (total) tee tas fener 
Sbipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 
3. Store Stock to Country 
IPGINES 4 ato eset chee 
Moose Jaw— 
Receiptseovaleeur. ae. cet aces 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 
3. Store Stock to Country 
Pontiac erro ee con ae 
Saskatoon— 
Receipisn (total) mcs eres 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 
3. Store Stock to Country 
Pomter re ae er ioe 
Regina—? 
Recerpisi(totalensesicacce ace» 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 
3. Store Stock to Country 
PONS aie ee ee: 


Cattle. 


1932. 


Calves. 


Hogs. 


1933. 


heep 
and 


Lambs. 


Cattle. 


Calves. 


Hogs. 


269,421 


179,022 
26,745 


57,669 
55, 949 


40,756 
18,322 


145, 655 


92, 232 
4,192 


22,031 
32,561 


27,058 
3, 483 


8,141 
27,547 


17,619 
799 


8,626 
2,652 


847 
152 


108, 665 


46,119 
60,789 


235), 


30,537 


2,428 
28,109 


42,000 


32,856 
1,608 


2,194 
6,774 


223,355 


199, 703 
19,494 


253,518 


200, 947 
119,549 


325,413 


246,057 
2,013 


101,641 


90,672 
1,672 


117,730 


77,806] 


3,028 
29,337 


27,628 
282 


26,307 


22,812 
95 


110,166 


100, 969 
2,676 


199, 615|| 274,727 
159, 882] 193,924 


32,792 
121, 185 


89,518 
29,340 


12,777 


968 
12,019 


63,481 


59,267 
360 


18,510 


14,699 
935, 


16,481 


13, 916 
701 


24,794 
41,629 
61,374 


38,989 
20,597 


162,731 


108, 209 
12,731 


17,849 
38,589 


29,578 
4,179 


10,805 
27,522 


17,303 
1,745 


6,095 
1,775 


663 
119 


514 


98,511 


64,080 
28,700 


5, 854 
114,350 


54,739 
58, 452 


32,959 


1,725 
30,419 


48,115 


33,675 
6,277 


2,001 
6, 142 


233,481 


214,997 
15,118 


204, 648 


129, 989 
82,672 


19,339 


2,357 
16,813 


265, 254 


196,501 
6, 400 


89, 952 


79,614 
1,176 


91,177 


55,352 
4,371 


20,855 


19,345 
166 


26,558 
23,714 
< 


196, 626 


166, 655 
25,265 


128,503 


96, 880 
31,704 


13,125 


567 
12,333 


78,328 


73,973 
1,069 


16,971 


14, 453 
539 


1Included with cattle. 2Market opened in 1933. 
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The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1933 shows increases 
in all classes except hogs. Total shipments in 1933 with comparative figures for 
1932 in parentheses were as follows: cattle 322,097 (261,915); calves 97,070 (91,165); 
swine 1,038,576 (1,121,760); and sheep 186,702 (153,259). For both years Alberta 
was the largest shipper in the aggregate and also the largest shipper of hogs and 
sheep. Saskatchewan led in cattle shipments and Ontario in shipments of calves. 

The marketings of live stock through stockyards, by direct shipment to packers, 
or by export according to provinces of origin for the calendar year 1933 are given in 
Table 15. In Table 16 are given the statistics of the grading of animals from several 
provinces marketed through the stockyards in 1933. 


15.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stockyards, 
Packers, etc., calendar year 1933. 


Live Stock. | poms Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. es Alberta. | Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards....... 71 24,614] 289,167 77,398 111,824 85,042} 588,116 
Direct to packers... 0s 5 = 7,598 40, 982 8, 266 6, 807 37,713 101,366 
Dineeceor Cxport.» vi. .ass 1,194 2,638 32,330 701 4,927 1d oL7 53,307 
Totals, Cattle....... 1,265 34,850} 362,479 86,365) 128,558) 134,272) 742,789 
Calves— 
Totals to arenas. ates os 540 89, 429 149,963 27,502 30,092 BE 703" 311.229 
PirectstOupackersaccws onc = 10, 630 36,352 6,552 1237 21,492 76, 263 
Direct for export........... 45 26 273 _ = 1 346 
Totals, Calves....!.. 585} 100,086) 186,588 34,054 31,329 35,196) 387,838 
Hogs— 
Totals to stock yards...... 570 44,270| 375,447 1220175 \ee 280 Os ennod aoe Limleduonoot 
Direct to packers.......¢... 15, 296 21,498! 981,492 122,202) 204,545) 687,848] 2,032,881 
Direct for Export. swe sees. 6 - 1 - - - ff 
Totals, Hogs......... 15,872 65,768) 1,356,940} 244,377) 490,299) 1,032,169] 3,205,425 
Sheep— 
Totals to stockyards....... 4,943 124,218 184,343 40,643 54,216 68, 566 476,929 
Direct to packers..:....<... ~! 21,210 56, 716 21,158 10,947 90,513} 200,544 
WD PCCEHORIESD OM ie.5 c-c-01sjoce 4 2 943 - 4 140 1,093 
Totals, Sheep....... 4,947) 145,430} 242,002 61,801 65,167; 159,219} 678,566 
Store cattle purchased........ 155 1,150 60,566 6,998 5,190 16, 583 90,642 


16.— Grading of the Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stockyards, calendar year 1933. 


Live Stock and Grade. Maritime Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba Saskat- Alberta. | Total. 


Provinces. ‘| chewan. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1. Cattle— 
Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 
Good and choice......... - 61 15,379 5,597 7,806 8,514 BIROEYE 
NAVE WO 260 Pag ee ee i 4 666 29,819 8,500 13,884 8,488 61,361 
Gommont sie et 20 2,889 15,894 8,260 11,698 7,590 46,351 
Steers over 1,050 lb.— 
Good and choice......... - 485 25,202 3,507 8,053 8,510 45,757 
BVP GClanr tag et: haces ret cic doy eists cts 10 L134 30,203 5,569 10,981 8,231 56, 125 
ROmITITIOUS Tae socio a tise 25 658 3,975 1,603 S423 4,590 14,274 
Heifers— 
Good and choice......... 4 120 14,819 3,164 Seay CTD 26, 982 
Wipe ee bast. os 2 327 28,078 5, 842 8,428 3,600 46,277 
COO TINTHI OD Ssh hea sind 3 1,224 10,378 3,579 4,461 1,693 21,338 
Fed Calves— 
Good and choice......... - 37 8,156 2,230 2,992 2,718 16,133 


2 ce aoe = 23 14,993 2,294 3,655 2,763 23,728 
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16.—Grading of the Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stockyards, calendar year 1933—concluded. 


Live Stock and Grade Maritime Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Saskat- Alberta. | Total. 


Provinces. chewan., 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Cows— 

Good and choice......... 1 792 13,621 Vow 3,407 By 04k 24,059 
Modiuimcs, aeons see ae 1 2,441 13, 865 5,710 4,198 1,359 27,574 
Commons ike bose Oe 1 3,366 13,295 2,829 1,728 1,043 22,262 

ewan and Cutters...... -| 4,900 14,977 1,928 1,035 941 23,781 
ulls— 

Good ese eee - 173 3,378 514 662 352 5,079 
Commone..4.s..corie wee - 3,241 7,882 987 734 646 13,490 

Stocker and Feeder Steers— 

Good Lewere.. icocnitoke: - 79 5,121 3,444 6,366 6,374 21,384 
Commontaee eee - 782 15,361 6,215 7,038 5,865 35,261 
Stock Cows and Heifers— 
OOGM are JN Seas ~ - 17 787 1,487 1,916 4,207 
Corimion teu: 2. asa - - 19 leat 1,541 1,054 4,151 
Milkers and Springers...... ~ 1,197 4,037 756 230 164 6,384 
Wnclassthed prscn, sce - jp 698 219 2,695 1,167 4,801 
(Potals 3. eee ral 24,614] 289,167 77,398| 111,824 85,042} 588,116 
2. Calves— 
Veal— 
Good and choice....... 8 4,206 35,099 8,332 10,032 5,334 63,011 
Common and medium.. 36 45,005 104,449 17,792 17,870 7,875 193 , 027 
Grasset ine cece 496 40,218 10,415 1,378 2,190 494 55,191 
Totals. 2-3 tte 540 89,429} 149,963 27,502 30,092 18,703) 311,229 
3. Hogs— 
Select bacon....b.5 8 o<% 2 3,536 85,923 18,446 34, 108 26,425 168, 460 
IBacons ete eee 121 13,432 175,349 46,388 88,588] 106,680} 430,558 
Butcherseec ose osetacece 179 17,096 66,091 15,984 72,045 152,023 323,418 
Heaven e tree ee 23 1, 280 4,721 4,417 10,755 7,428 28,624 
Extra heavies...<.26...-. 9 508 eos 2,220 5,403 2,068 11-721 
Lights and feeders........ 175 7,359 31,003 28,941 61, 238 37,597| 166,313 
SOWSENG alot seb eee rar 1 339 Veo L2 2,724 7,996 5,128 17,800 
SOWS INOMo eae en 40 605 8,148 2,648 4,686 6,356 22,483 
TOUGH SI sec eta o reranes - 56 577 207 582 316 1,738 
WeLiehasiias Beale Ceara ROE Oneae E ~ 59 510 200 353 300 1,422 
Totals! See eee 570 44,270 375,447!" 122,175 285, 754 344,321) 1,172,537 
4. Lambs and Sheep— 

Lambs— : 
Good handyweights...... 2,546 66,614 130, 642 25,913 25,990 42,065 293,770 
Good heavies cee 20.) 90 1,864 4,192 476 5, 704 2,988 15,314 
Common, all weights..... 1,738 Bonoue Dioue 11210 11,270 8, 220 95,035 
Bucks. tance 485. 4a 312 12,011 4,321 98 151 976 17,869 

Sheep— 

Good ‘heaviess. ).2.5.. 0. - 6 504 2,011 91 2,989 650 6,251 
Good handyweights...... 56 3,043 10,681 1,451 1,870 3,748 20,849 
Common nee 195 4,895 5,069 15227 1,203 1,645 14, 234 
Unclassified30- a - 65 52 177 5,039 8,274 13, 607 

Totals: Se. oe eet 4,943} 124,218] 184,343 40,643 54, 216 68,566} 476,929 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—This industry has become one of the 
most important branches of manufacturing in Canada. Its growth, shown by the 
Statistics of Table 17, has been accompanied by a concentration of the major part 
of the production of the industry into a comparatively small number of large estab- 
lishments, thereby facilitating the utilization of by-products and greater efficiency 
of operation. In 1931, 1932 and 1933, the large increase in the number of estab- 
lishments is due to the inclusion of wholesale butchers operating small plants engaged 
in slaughtering only. The addition of these small establishments does not affect 
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materially the value of production of the industry. The numbers of live stock 
slaughtered at Canadian inspected establishments in 19382 and 1933 are shown in 
Table 18. 


17.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry of Canada, 
decennially 1871-1921, annually 1928-33. 


Description. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.1 1911.1 1921. 
Establishments......... No. 193 203 527 Bi 80 84 
Capital invested........ $ 419,325 1,449,677) . 2,173,077) 5,395,162) 15,321,088) 58,459,555 
TGIMDIGY CCS. tans as cs No. 841 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 9,711 
Salaries and wages...... $ 145, 376 209, 483 503,053 1,020, 164 2,685,518) 13,547,778 
Cost of materials....... $ 2,942, 786 3B, £03,076 5,554,246] 19,520,058] 40,951,761] 113,389, 835 
Value of products....... $ 3, 799, 552 4,084, 138 7,125,831] 22,217,984] 48,527,076] 153,136,289 

Description. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Establishments......... No. 75 74 76 147 141 135 
Capital invested........ $ 66,198,507] 67,777,803} 60,778,996) 62,481,905] 58,227,929] 54,590,398 
Himployees.23.. 00k... No. 11,244 10,762 9, 290 9,294 9,101 9,289 
Salaries and wages...... $ 14,242,362] 13,998,716] 12,114,667) 11,626,678} 10,349,315} 10,103,744 
Cost of materials........ $ 142,396,342] 151,814,517] 129,004,327] 91,276 842] 65,575,957] 70,467,544 
Value of products....... $ 174,096,419] 185,842,902] 164,029,953] 117,596,697] 91,246,523] 92,366, 137 


1 Figures for this year cover establishments employing five hands and over only. 


18.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 


1932 and 1933. 


1932. 1933. 
Month. 

Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Hogs. Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Hogs 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
AGH UREN ca Aled fe Olen 47,875 17,305 48,272 263,785 50,521 20,255 48,576 247,081 
Pebriary.; 3 3e3% 39,379 22,679 34,712 239,921 42,412 22,247 36,030 220,419 
Marchvsste% bass; 44,505 43,253 37,105 232,875 50,959 38,379 41,658 250,468 
Aer Or Sei titer 43,302 46,612 29,874 229,124 42,352 54,760 30,048 231,627 
WEAVER: oe OPE 3% 44,156 51,240 23,204 254, 836 55, 032 60,547 30,115 278, 906 
See rts he tres 41,818 43,171 50,198 247,722 46,538 44,678 55,559 234,614 
OVA RI Fo 41,228 O2,202 64,009 1915577 49 ,242 38, 893 71,758 191,464 
ABUSES Sensi yy bot 47,184 31,598 85,839 189, 253 58,989 40,092 100, 707 187,028 
September......... 52,174 29,450 101,155 166,352 64, 566 36,177 147,619 195,498 
Oetober ie escak 50,408 27,248 145, 584 189, 222 72,030 36,445 181,611 230.200 
November........ 56,038 Dee (a2 118, 882 249 , 858 72,957 27,031 84,191 277,318 
December......... 45,075 14,919 49 388 268,300 48,402 18,924 40,807 252,699 
Totals......... 553,142} 383,449} 788,222] 2,722,825] 654,000) 488,428) 868,679] 2,802,377 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of meats in Canada 
in 1933 is estimated at 599,145,695 pounds of beef, 796,541,284 pounds of pork 
and 67,532,961 pounds of mutton and lamb. The per capita consumption of beef 
on this basis amounts to 56-09 pounds; pork, 74-58 pounds and mutton and lamb, 
6-32 pounds, a total of 136-99 pounds of meats per capita per annum. ‘The cor- 
responding data for other animal products are as follows: butter, 320,821,718 pounds 
and 30-04 pounds; cheese, 35,255,660 pounds and 3-30 pounds; eggs, 229,146,612 
dozen and 21-45 dozen, and poultry 114,144,900 pounds and 10-68 pounds. Details 


are given in Table 19. 
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19.—Total and Per Capita’ Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1929-33. 


Item. 


Beef— 


Slaughtered in Canada............. No. 


Estimated dressed weight......... 
Imiports:OhpGelscac ac catos ewe ce eies cs 
EXPOrts, Of DAOke auers a ca acces eae 


Totals, consumption............... 
Consumption per capita............ 


Pork— 


Slaughtered in Canada............. No. 


Estimated dressed weight......... 
imports Of Pork: cede ecole 
ILXPOLLS.OL POLK areas eek eer 


Totals, consumption. .............. 
Consumption per capita............ 


Mutton and Lamb— 


Slaughtered in Canada............. No. 


Estimated dressed weight......... 
Imports of mutton and lamb....... 
Exports of mutton and lamb....... 


Totals, consumption...:..2.....2%. 
Consumption per capita............ 


Summary of Per Capita Consumption, 


All Meats— 
Beel xnartinckinne at eicieGo cna lb. 
Port aa cit princes acai en: ce 
Muttonand Jamibr: 20. getters ee 3 
Totals, Consumption of All 
Meats percapita .<ss4o0--4..: - g 
Butter— 
On: hand Janel: SA eae ates lb. 
Production—Creamery............ $ 
Home-made.......... sf 
Tm ports shes heme kls eee ee easels e 
(<9 
EXPOLES eens ee eae Ota dete oo ss 
} (<9 
Onsdhand +; Wecksl=- tee ce ds anak es 
ELotals, cOnsumpliona sch aethatacce bit 
Consumption per capita............ - 
Cheese— 
On-hand, Janel seek eee ee ates lb. 
Production—Factory.............. fs 
Home-made.......... Ss 
Tm pOrtsy,. sete oks e eotha ee e v 
cc 
Exports........ Maes naeeetite em eween "§ 
6c 
On-hand sDecwoleewata. sk ue kietee se 


Totals, consumption............... 
Consumption per capita............ 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


1933. 


a | 


1,953,399 
693,456,645 
5,235,412 


1,903, 890 
675,880, 950 
3,631,176 


1,702,395 
604,350, 225 
393, 933 


1,669,197 
592,564, 935 


1,715,424 
608, 975, 520 
179,875 


698, 692,057 
31,230, 800 


679, 512, 126 
8, 086, 600 


604,744,158 
3,756,700 


592,976,257 
4,466,400 


609, 155,395 
10,009, 700 


65-772 


600, 987,458 
57-922 


5,747,117 
816,090, 188 
21,506,270 


5,247,687 
745,171,554 
19,631,665 


6, 186, 825 
878,529, 150 
5, 138, 400 


6,286,195 
942,929, 250 
2,525,477 


5,813, 799 
872,069, 850 
3,774,034 


837,596,458 
38,957,400 


764,803,219 
20,475,400 


883, 667,550 
17,538, 400 


945,454,727 
46,061, 200 


875, 843, 884 
79,302,600 


798, 639,058 
79-65 


72-922 


83-472 


85-61 


1,625, 508 
65,020,320 
4,401,258 


1,661,734 
66,469,360 
4,411,771 


1,802, 115 
72,084, 600 
1,293, 672 


1,820,716 
72,828,640 
701,816 


1,691,072 
67,642,880 
296,581 


69,421,578 
573,300 


70,881, 131 
241,500 


73,378,272 
332,700 


73,530,456 
48, 100 


67,939,461 
406, 500 


68, 848, 278 
6-87 


6-92 


79-65 


13,785,942 
170,810, 230 
88, 000; 000 
35, 928,249 


13,689, 985 
185,751,061 
97,529,0002 
38, 606,055 


22,171,213 
225,955, 246 
103,310,0002 

2,821,317 


24,385,391 
214,002,127 
106, 936, 400 

238,145 


21,688,844 
219,232,546 
106, 485, 000 

1,377,137 


308,524,421 
1,400, 400 


335,576,1012 
1, 180,400 


354,257,7762 
10,680,500 


345, 562, 063 
3,505, 700 


348, 783,527 
4,437,200 


307,124,021 
13, 689, 985 


334,395,7012 
22,171,213 


343,577,2762 
24,385,391 


342,056,363 
21,688,844 


344,346,327 
22,026,655 


293,434, 036 
29-26 


18, 464, 126 
118, 746, 286 
490,000 
2,103,724 


312,224,4882 
30-592 


12,076,024 
119, 105, 203 
813, 0002 
1,787,776 


319,191,8852 
30-762 


16,529,556 
113, 956, 639 
901,300 
1,446, 147 


320,367,519 
30-49 


11,680,573 
120,524, 243 
1,027,100 

1, 166, 506 


322,319,672 
30-18 


13,279,857 
111, 146,493 
943,300 
967,613 


139, 804, 136 
92,946, 100 


133,782 ,0032 
80, 163, 700 


132, 833,642 
84, 788, 400 


134,398,422 
86,939, 900 


126,337, 263 
74, 168,600 


46, 858, 036 
12,076,024 


53,618,303? 
16,529, 556 


48,045, 242 
11,680,573 


47,458, 522 
13,279,857 


52, 168, 663 
15,973,921 


1For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 164. 
2Figures revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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19.—Total and Per Capita’ Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1929-33—concluded. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 


Eggs— 

Production—Farm...............6 doz.} 226,745,000 | 230,000.0002} 237,131,0002| 229,461,000] 210,585,000 
NOTRETIN oe ersiateie eco edie ee 20,500,0002) 20,500,0002) 20,500,0002} 20,500,000} 20,500,000 
FIMDGTES MOR scm Bk Seer en els * 1,086, 664 4,080, 560 148, 166 117, 942 49,224 
“| 248,331,6642| 254,580,5602| 257,779;1662] 250,078,942) 231,134,224 
RPT eters eis at. cove eos oa eee ss 1,147,829 188,905 634, 140 272,818] 1,987,612 
Totals, consumption............... “ |) 247,183,8352) 254,391,6552| 257,145,0262| 249,806,124] 229,146,612 
Consumption per capita............ vs 24-65 24-92 24-78 23°78 21-45 

Poultry— 
Poultry=On farms espe et No.| 59,932,968} 60,795,000} 65,468,000) 64,080,200} 64,324,400 
MISS WHOPO cee. ln cae ce « 7,082,000} 7,082,000} 5,675,000?) 5,675,000) 5,675,000 
Mba lai acectse ak bis aes " 67,014,963] 67,877,000] 71,143,0002} 69,755,200} 69,999,400 
Marketings. shi is ee Sek sas 19,246,899] 19,376,000} 19,827,0502) 19,641,035) 19,769,950 
Estimated dressed weight......... lb. | 113,105,085] 118,607,350] 113,899,9502} 114,310,155] 115,495,865 
SURDOLHS SAP Sathewn SR Uiaconwrters i 4,431,849] 1,307,080) 1,040,903 1,898,699} 1,350,965 
Totals, consumption. .2..3.. Y6.s06.% ‘f 108, 673,236 112,300,270] 112,859 0472} 112,411,456) 114,144,900 
Consumption per capita............ of 10-84 11-00 10-862 10-69 10-68 


1For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 164. 
2 igures revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


Interprovincial and International Trade in Meats.—The shipments of 
meats and meat products out of each province to other provinces and for export are 
shown in Table 20. Manitoba was the largest shipper in the aggregate. 

Information regarding this traffic may be found in greater detail at pp. 50-59 
of the report on ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 1933”, obtainable on 
application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


20.—Provincial Shipments of Meat Products, with Total Interprovincial and Export 
Shipments, calendar year 1932. 


Mutton Lard 
Province. Beef. Veal. and S er. a Or Lard. Com- Total. 
Lamb. pees ‘bh pound. 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Pep slangd. ) eho 2 - 1,710 4,642 8,712 91,190 - - 108, 821 
Nova Scotia......... 201,739 8,715 3, 804 16,658 17,769 - 360 346,365 
New Brunswick..... - - = 1,871) ~ 18,841 - - 67,346 
Onebserere. nec ce! 7,271, 832|1,048, 736} 739,018] 2,656,240]12,199,750) 705,073} 888,300} 36,364,345 
utarion. whee: oe. 12,587,367] 328,146] 675,322 594, 144/31, 867,220) 5,280,917) 211,633) 61,553,356 
Manitoba... o..<a20 31,011,490) 510,599]1,294,998] 4,939,373]17,492,102) 2,957,615)1,052,435] 95, 168, 963 
Saskatchewan....... 4,416,708] 56,917] 306,685] 1,607,962] 5,513,116) 1,004,003 — | 17,518,518 
GN [ST ey 73 28 ae Goa 6,430, 954/1,349,249| 778,901] 7,157,800/17,918, 704] 4,584,745 — | 48,546,242 
British Columbia... . 258,609 6,082 10,388 73,878 102, 667 4,808 406 896,437 
Canada......... 62,178, 699|3,310,154/3, 813, 738/17, 056, 638/85, 216, 359/14, 537, 161/2, 153, 134/260, 570,393 


Totals, Interprovin- 
cial shipments..... 54,411, 243)2, 433, 284/3, 483, 533/15, 006,780) 9,437, 573}12,217,306/2,027,875|162, 084,892 
Totals, Export ship- ; 
MCT Mets ita sce 7,767,456| 876,870] 330,225] 2,049,858]75, 778, 786] 2,319,855) 125,259) 98,485,501 


1JIncludes miscellaneous products not specified. 


Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1931-34, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 566-572, 
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and imports in Table 13 at pp. 590-594. Exports and imports are also available by 
calendar years 1927-1933, and may be found at pp. 81, 83 and 84 of the report on 
“Live Stock and Animal Brodece: Statistics, 1933”. At pp. 75-95 of the report on 
“Trade of Canada (Imports for Consumption and Exports), Calendar Year 1933” 
figures are given of exports of ‘‘Animals and Animal Products” for 1932 and 1933 and 
imporvs of this class for the same calendar years will be found at pp. 198-220 of the 
same report. 


Section 4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.— Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, ec. 6), now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted by 
the Dominion Government towards the construction and equipment of cold storage 
warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made thereunder being 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. Table 21 shows for 1933 and 1934 


the number of cold storage warehouses in Canada, with the refrigerated space. 


21. Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1933 and 1934. 


Nore.—The figures in this table are supplied through the courtesy of J. F. Singleton, Dairy and 
Cold Storage Commissioner, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses. Total 
Warehouses. 
Province. 
Num- | Refriger- Cost Total Num- | Refriger- 
ber. | ated Space. ; Subsidy. ber. | ated Space. 
Cusit. $ $ cu. ft. 
1933. 
Prince Edward Island:.............. 2 212,358 66,970 20,091 7 276, 662 
NovassScotiainiirt.:.. coces bs. hestaciee 7 2,161,197 2,644. 672 793, 402 20 2,821, 906 
IN@wabrunswiCké.aeteee sme eee ns 2 781,161 192,577 57,773 24 1,083,216 
LAYS (2) OTe Cpe Wa gS vate eR a 7 317,474 315, 787 94,736 90 11,500, 186 
Ontariom ape ort oe cooe hema 26 3,570,036 1,399,727 419,918 201 17,073,991 
Manitobatss. s8aessi sii Shee a: 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 50 5,512,374 
Saskatchewanrtiadcasirsideses.: ioe 4 437,596 268, 707 80,612 49 2,020,417 
Abe ridiancie seam fer. cote 2 351,059 242,000 72,600 30 4,263,418 
British Columiorde: seats eee 7 2,491,644 1,793,974 538, 192 79 8,507,640 
WAU <a Nacerpane See ae cote ee ere ae nee - ~ - vb 44,900 
TL OUAIS ec cueer os roe 58 | 10,359,025 | 6,956,414 | 2,086,924 554 | 53,104,710 
1934.1 

PrincesE.d ward-lslands... so eee 2 212,358 66,970 20,091 7 276, 662 
INGWarSCOtiansa: .: sete ok ee 10 2,387, 147 2,738, 807 821,642 26 3,047,856 
INGWabruns WwiCks.as Ns eee | eee 2 781,161 192,577 WAS PALI 24 1,083,216 
QuebeGoane owas. fee eee seca 8 367,474 333, 787 100, 136 91 11,550, 186 
Ontario an..deetys. secs he bet paeo. oat heer 28 3,892, 706 1, 820‘452 546, 136 203 17,396, 661 
ManiGoD aac a te.. Gay. eRe Ree bates 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 50 D, plea 14 
SAsSkavenowanauatea eee Lee Lae 4 437,596 268, 707 80,612 49 2,020,417 
Albert acegihsuys csc omens Bere ote 2 351,059 242,000 72,600 30 4,263,418 
British; Columbia. +. sage ae. . ee 9 2,856,549 1, 923, 974 577, 192 81 8,872,545 
PY Omer aoe ok aes wn te ae eee = - - - 1 4,900 
TG Gal Satis tay conn eore 66 | 11,313,550 | 7,619,274 | 2,285,782 562 | 54,068,235 


1To October 31st. 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published montkly by the Agricultural 
A summary of the cold storage 
data is included in the report on ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, 


Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


published annually. 


In Table 22 are included statistics by months, for 1933 and 


1934, of the stocks of food in cold storage and in process of cure for various important 


commodities. 
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22.—Stocks of Food on Hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months 
and Commodities, 1933 and 1934. 


Norre.—Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month as published by the Agri- 
cultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Beef. 
Month. Eggs. Butter. Cheese. + aet 
z In Process 
Fresh. Cured. of Cara. 
doz. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
1933. 
fT NLEER SS ROR. SOM ee oe eee 5,328,816] 21,688,844] 13,279,857) 8,534,648 222,042 183,544 
Fepriarss ee. 4,612,107} 16,555,315} 11,649,769 9 294, 287 228, 906 113,791 
MADR am ee ea ss AS ies 3,624,349] .9,730,676) 10,577,535 8,162,827 303,412 188,631 
Taularet EY Qe! Pei Eee gee ee eer 3,654,357 3,041,511 8,524,814 8,353,451 156, 189 173,115 
Way MRC in, Leh boot k he 7,374,259 1,972,488 7,542,780 7,345,799 61,617 224,919 
4 AV cite taa Sates Recados Ile pal et 15,076,474] 5,393,674; 8,356,711 7,546,718 328, 659 185,630 
ANT sy ete ttc am rai eh ee ad 18,056,044) 20,476,943} 17,148,746 6,484,226 210,092 202,809 
Atonaie 6 een fon WG ol 18,414,517] 34,710,067| 25,498,088] 7,139,126 357,522 234,532 
Peplremberee oe ee oe 18,838,892) 42,418,605] 33,009,493] 8,608,839 308, 211 160,499 
October Magee wa. denetess: 16,981,891) 40,872,824] 31,462,460) 11,039,428 201,687 140,971 
Novem beter. fee ae hice 12,252,452] 37,948,121) 27,426,187) 14,059,852 214,493 137,881 
Devembersews feos ae ck. 6,905,850} 29,419,116] 16,612,478) 17,662,654 113,573 194,359 
1934. 
ERIN SUSY Bie atte cha ssh. cs ash 3,587,926] 22,026,655} 15,973,921] 14,477,743 228,712 189,761 
GD LOSTE Vien) eae ek nace 1,998,593) 14,787,944) 138,942,470} 138,449,341 257 ,304 116,867 
March) sovweetes 2. okie: 1,372,198] 7,462,885] 12,351,874] 11,413,039 204,343 98,484 
ADT le. Bie nee eR Sires. 5 1,309,675} 8,818,672) 10,808,620} 9,426,120 262,161 121,384 
Nii yit an. Saari es 4,555, 812 2,523,038 9,853,572 BU5D3, 007 191,591 108, 522 
TOS i eae ENS: cil hc sass ' 12,348,834 7 Lids od 9,822,163 esbozid Oo 174,295 134,597 
SS eee ne re ey tes 16,189,718} 24,997,051] 17,459,568 7,815,481 170, 139 137,965 
PUES, Saeko, SRI ee AS 17,480,402] 42,800,268} 24,851,799 8,371,608 187,622 222,945 
SSpLomd DOs cee ak Saver arc 18,824,818} 51,420,871] 32,154,332} 9,168,729 225,586 298, 722 
October fet sek ik ee Soe ve ore 18,380,746} 53,899,534] 34,166,037} 13,158,752 239,510 193,573 
November..................| 13,713,981] 49,999,061] 24,677,911] 19,361,669 315, 833 91,254 
Decembore staid lots chs se 8.710,727| 42,028,830} 17,886,343} 23,912,802 202,032 159,617 
Month ees d ee Poul 
onth. Veal. Lard. an oultry. 
In Process 
Fresh. Cured. Arg eth Lamb. 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. Go lb. 
1933. 
January: hae 881,507] 16,045,113) 6,679,759} 6,827,326} 2,326,624! 5,293,237) 8,340,739 
February....... 581,614] 17,917,593} 5,548,589} 7,884,170] 2,653,790) 4,009,264 7,229,732 
March, -t63..5 436,738] 19,395,487] 5,794,296] 9,164,073} 2,831,181 2,844,510) 6,463,090 
Aprile: Bao 617,195] 17,596,784 6,664,115] 10,633,337 2,526, 802 2,171,906 5,271,911 
Mia i. cae est 899,242) 21,854,743 7,617,828 9, 536, 206 4,159,059 1,059, 967 3,383,085 
SUNOS. ws cee 1,211,225]) 21,973,442 7,197,110} 11,018,655 5,595, 629 796,461 3,241,140 
dulyas ee FS. 1,320,656} 18,895,796 7,131,360} 11,015,178 6,002,429 722,934 2,717,070 
ANGUSES cose we" 1,383,221] 15,494,577} 6,166,187] 10,885,228) 5,570,559 824,959} 2,595,935 
September..... 1,462,445] 11,422,718 5,294,221 9.895, 153 4,477,895 1,038, 206 2,326,545 
October........ 1,548,305 7,755,528 Db 141 Sel 8,807,103 2,278,766 2,366, 993 2,518,601 
November..... 1,732,766 6,578,105 4,978,129 8,554, 766 1,943,341 6,544,309 2,801, 883 
December...... 1,727,664) 9,863,757) 5,220,929] 9,431,627 1,604,530} 7,540,724) 6,051,500 
1934. 

JANUATY. «20... 1,231,084] 10,803,755 13,955, 706 2,562,705| 7,200,802) 11,185,513 
February....... 879,336 9, 184, 888 14, 960, 667 2,268,579 5,173,833] 10,791,484 
Marche, 25. fc 753,255) 12,364,264 17, 909,570 2,890,335 4,150,881 9,615,128 
Aprilesy ce ey 803,287} 14,069,850 16,875, 733 3,606,206] 2,800,815) 7,529,540 
INT iin. es oires ee 1,159,627] 14,790,274 17,242,675 3,609, 702 1,923,793] 5,951,594 
PRUE cee ten ek 1,471,884] 14,522,851 16,568,419 4,409, 162 931,057 4,136,640 
Af iiig Se Se oe Se ae 1,491,130} 12,498,036 16,509, 976 3,677,077 628,011 3,701,554 
AUPUSE es a 1,777, 734 8,514,812 14,404, 194 2,967,521 739,391 Sold ieo 
September..... 1,901, 487 6,512,791 12,914, 839 2,230, 935 874,347 3,040, 166 
October........ 2,419,671 6,852,664 12,901, 192 1,794,128 2,035,522 2,885,751 
November..... 3,031,132} 7,112,994 13,734, 668 1,627¢743|" 6,350,132)’ “3,175,868 
‘December...... 3,024,056] 10,377,466 15)847;593 RA ins FAI 7,768,699 7,405,048 
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Section 5.— Bounties.* 


In cases where it is considered advisable for the Government to encourage the 
production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Government are recog- 
nized substitutes for protective duties. In the past they have been made use of by 
Canada to a considerable degree, but the only bounties which involved payments 
in the last few years were those on copper bars and rods, hemp and bituminous coal 
mined in Canada and used in the manufacture of iron or steel. The Copper Bounty 
Act expired on June 30, 1931 and the Hemp Bounty Act expired on Dec. 31, 
1932. The bounty on bituminous coal was the outcome of a recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims relating to the use of Canadian coal 


in the manufacture of iron and steel. « 


The amounts of the above bounties paid in recent fiscal years have been as 
follows :— 


Copper Bounties Paid in— 


1924-2 OR ease atte Eee ache P6440 b Rat acer eeeoe.. hem paw oe go 
1925-26 eee eee oan eR Er. 1,482,267 i Ly real LUM ees Ai es tedh bed PED Coney Bre 14, 822-67 

192652 (occ ero ae one een 9,326,360 lb. at le 
pop desc at Fg Yale 4, oe ab. 8, 9 e/eih) ©) @@ lee «ee 164, 242-30 

1 ao wt Rae anton aoe A er A ar | 6,923,478 lb. at $c 
5,578, 693 lb. at So ee a ? 79,819-16 
1928-29 Srimeret anette ote tens TS CouSed LD maitis Cenk © him eae eee e 68, 864-40 
1929-30 eam: tei cece: eas OOO (etd, Lend eet bie Cmte arm entry a ava eee eee 32,536-07 
193023 Sera Noe eae ene UT STO9 ois LOC ict ic pect ene 88, 697-46 
1931-23 2 elk tent are etn ee ee DOM GAD Soc LO eNet ts Clb oth nee ieee canoes 148, 229-12 
‘Lotalaes ss cotece eee ee eee 101, 604, 182 lb. $ 611, 762-93 

Hemp Bounties Paid in— hs : 

LOD (S28 RSW). cette een eee 19,048 lb. at 13c 
50,508 ts at i af WieKe ee arid elelecé leis. 6.0 espe $ 2, 987-70 

TO28=293. SUC oe eR eek ae 6,579 lb. at 12¢ 
826, 821 lb. at Lic ee 10, 425-70 
19298 Oe are aoc carne COG ITS ae AGee Peete ok ce hee 7,493-77 
1930231) een acs tckes Ee ee 348,345 ra abel Cape tee ous aetetnaels 3, 483-14 

POSi=23 2 He ieee S04 srarcroiel cabaret visits 250,280 lb. at 3c : 
eae Micap ramones ocr 2,318-90 
1932-3 SAI koe ae oe 18.30 6: RBE OE SEU Ree eft come ne 137-30 
Ota Steet vena. Rider eeaere 2,203,193 Ib. $ 26,846-82 
Coal Bounties Paid in— 

1930-31 Sees eee eee 203; 148i tonsat. 49561 eesti nee $ 135, 209-23 
1931 —-S2 rere eee Se ete eae 126; 356:tons at 40. cin ones et eee eee 62,546-18 
1932-83 Serine ad ae arose ae IMS. 7Ssrtonsiat.492enaase ye kee ee 58, 797-54 
19S38- BAG AN cl Aes cetera: 218, 84 tons lat 495085. oe. san. eee 105, 851-25 
1934-35 to August 31/34.......... 4180s onsa t: 495. Ge nae ane Aer 41,673-54 
Potals er ssrst een eee ae 816,317 tons $ 404,077-74 


Bounties have been paid at various times in the past on iron and steel, on lead, 
on crude petroleum, on manila fibre, op zinc and on linen yarns, but the bounties 
on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zine in 1921, on linen yarns 
in 1923 and on crude petroleum in 1927. The total amounts paid in bounties on 
these commodities between 1896 and the date of expiration were: iron and steel, 
and manufactures of (1896-1912), $16,785,827 (Canada Year Book 1915, p. 460); 
lead (1899-1918), $1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 Ib.; zinc, $400,000; linen yarns, 
$17,523; manila fibre (1903-1913), $367,962; crude petroleum (1905-27), $3,457,173 
on 233,135,217 gallons. (or quantities of crude petroleum and bounties paid in 
each year, see table on p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) Total payments for 
expired bounties between 1896 and 1932 aggregated $23,007,701, which, with the 


*Revised by L. T. Lett, Chief Accountant, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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$611,763 paid on copper bars and rods and the $26,847 for hemp and the $404,078 
for coal, make a total of $24,050,389. The Year Book of 1915, pp. 459-461, gave 
-a description of the bounties that had been payable since 1883, as well as tables 
showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties were annually 
paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 inclusive. For 
details of the bounties on zinc, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Section 6.—Patents, Copyrights, and Trade Marks.* 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the 
Crown from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and earlier, are a purely statutory 
grant in Canada and have always been so. The earliest Act was one of Lower 
Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision was made for the granting of patent 
rights to inventors who were British subjects and inhabitants of the province. 
Upper Canada passed its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed 
theirs at later dates. In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed 
applying to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the grant- 
ing of patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act 
of 1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding 
Acts. : 


The first Canadian patent was issued under the Lower Canada Act of 1824 
to Noah Cushing of Quebec; 165 patents were granted under the Acts of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and, under the consolidating and later Acts of the provinces 
3,160 patents were granted. 


Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of Chapter 150, R.S.C., 
1927 (as amended by e. 4, 1928, c. 34, 1930, and c. 21, 1932), and application for 
protection relating to the same should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Invention means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture or 
composition of matter or any new and useful improvement in any art, process, 
machine, manufacture or composition of matter. 


The growth of Canadian inventions is shown by the fact that an average of 
1,422 patents was issued annually to Canadians during the decade 1920-29. The 
business of the Office has continued to expand gradually. The number of appli- 
cations and total fees increased each year without a break from the beginning of the 
present century until the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1913, when 8,681 applications 
were received and the total fees amounted to $218,125. In the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1934, there were 9,267 applications, with fees amounting to $362,146, as 
compared with 10,145 and $393,067, respectively, in 1933. For the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1934, the number of patents granted was 9,124 as compared with 
10,241 in 1933, a decrease of 1,119. Of the patents of 1934, 5,998 or 66 p.c. were 
issued to United States’ inventors, 982 to Canadians and 804 to residents of Great 
Britain and Ireland, while Germany with 566, France with 175, Holland with 97 
and Sweden with 91 came next in the number of inventors to whom patents were 
issued. - 


*Revised by J. T. Mitchell, Acting Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 
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23.—_Numbers of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1923-34. 


Province. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Prince Edward Island. . g 7 2 2 5 3 1 3 3 2 = d 
INOVEISCOLIS es ied 35 4] 26 30! 19 24 16 i 14 18 14) SARE 
New Brunswick......... 21 14 24 24 21 12 17 16 18 6 14 8 
Qaebéew et. aan eet rae 430}; 312 302 272 320} 298 293 282 265 272 2571 * 236 
Ontario. as ore 845 673 559] 561 499} 537] 538 500} 491 504} 462) 475 
Manitoban ch tos. sere 4 158 83 66 68 89 71 61 72 74 47 71 42 
Saskatchewan........... 166 106 101 90 68 100 93 81 66 55 37 52 
(lll oct ci: eget oo ae 155 123 95 95 82 88 98 al 76 63 35 48 
British Columbia....... 202 174 127 150 129 152 148 126 101 117 113 104 
Yukon and N.W.T...... - - - ~ - ~ - 1 1 - - - 
Wotalsin.ges 2,021) 1,533} 1,392) 1,292} 1,232) 1,285) 1,265) 1,169] 1,109) 1,084) 1,003] 982 


It will be seen from the table that the more populous provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec obtained the largest absolute number of patents, but a calculation of the 
number of patentees in relation to population shows that, for the fiscal year 1934, the 
greatest relative inventiveness was displayed in British Columbia, with one patent 
granted for every 6,971 persons, while Ontario had one for every 7,507 persons and 
Quebec one for every 12,805 persons. 


As will be seen from Table 24 the increased activity in invention which was 
manifested during the fiscal year ended 1929 was still more marked in the fiscal year 
ended 1930; there has been a decline in each year since then. Apparently the 
industrial depression has extended its baneful influence over this field also. In the 
latest year applications for patents were distributed pretty well over the whole field 
of invention without showing outstanding trends along any particular lines. 


24.—Statistics of Patents Applicd for, Granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1929-34. 
Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. - 
Applications for patents............. No. 13,062 14, 288 13, 299 11,940 10, 145 9,267 
Patents oranteducn ae aoe ees es 9,335 10,401 262 11,124 10, 241 9,124 
Certificates for renewal fees......... & 404 149 5s 40 11 10 
Caveats prantedt) t: uieek ae a 334 363 352 383 470 466 
ASSionUleniGuas ease r es Meee re eS 8,227 9,505 9,190. 9,001 7,354 6,577 
Fees received, net........0.......... $ 434,498 478,327 | 472,636 | 444,110 | 393,067 362,146 


Copyrights and Trade Marks.—fegistration of copyright is governed by 
c. 32, R.S.C., 1927, and an application for protection relating to same should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (amended in 1923 and consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 
1927) sets out in Section 4 the qualifications for a copyright and in Section 5, its 
duration: “Copyrights shall subsist in Canada . . .  . inevery original literary, 
dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was, at the date of the making of 
the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has 
adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the additional Protocol . . . .or resident 
within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall subsist 
shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author 
and a period of fifty years after his death”. 
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Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. ‘The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in 
Canada. 

The Trade Mark and Design Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by e. 10 of 
the Statutes of 1928, bringing the Act into agreement with the terms of the Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Industrial Property, as amended at The Hague in 1925 
with regard to refusal to register certain trade marks. The renewal of expired 
trade mark registration was also provided for, while it was also enacted that in 
certain cases interested parties might apply to the Exchequer Court of Canada for 
the cancellation of a trade mark at any time within three years from its registration. 
The Unfair Competition Act, 1932, (22-23 Geo. V, c. 38), repealed all parts of the 
above Act relating to trade marks and all trade marks are now registered under and 
protected by the new Act. 


25.—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-34. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. ‘| 1982. 1933. 1934. 
Copyrights registered...... i itraenees No. 3,043 4,072 3,008 2,812 2,684 2,537 
Certificates of copyright......... Same 2,781 3,849 3,008 2,812 2,684 2,537 
Trade marks registered............. " 2.310 3,143 2, 848 ~ 2,186 2,950 2,066 
Industrial designs registered......... “ 337 408 495 371 409 331 
Timber marks registered............ “ 12 12 24 6 4 6 
Assignments registered.............. oa 2,055 2,282 1,703 1,661 1,416 1,143 
Fees reserved, net.280.. i n.. vec $ 95,741 96,591 87,009 81,138 146, 274 67,196 


Financial Statistics.—The following table gives the receipts, expenditures and 
surplus on account of patents, copyrights and trade marks for the fiscal years 1929-34. 


26._Receipts, Expenditures and Surplus on Account of Patents, Copyrights and 
Trade Marks, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-34. 


Nore.—For figures from 1921 to 1928 see the 1983 Year Book, p. 624. 


Expenditures. 
Fiscal Year. Receipts. Clk Gax Patt Contin- ga Surplus. 
ernment. Record. gencies. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
DS PAU)s 2 SS pS iepcoey IIe ee 530, 239 162,005 29,749 26,870 218, 624 311,615 
LUO tee See meek era setrn xt. 574,918 169,339 34,946 31,622 235,907 339,011 
CR ses Jan eee ae 559, 646 174,458 35,000 32,000 241,458 318,188 
He AORN it gs ng acc cfb-<) a ijos! 3 sar 525, 248 173,370 35, 000 37,893 246, 263 278, 985 
SEIS oon Rie ie cea 539, 341 155,465 25, 000 24, 829 205, 293 334, 047 
MS MPs Sicetss ioe ss ls iso, 0's 429,342 152, 624 32, 860 22, 649 208, 133 221, 209 
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Section 7.—Weights and Measures.* 


The object of weights and measures administration is to maintain uniformity 
and accuracy in the use of the legal standards of the country in industry and com- 
merce, to protect the public from short weight and measure and the trading com- 
munity from unfair competition arising from such practices. 


Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in 
the hands of each Provin-ial Government but passed to the Dominion Govern- 
ment in 1867, under Section 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were 
then taken to simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity throughout ~ 
the Dominion. 


What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada 
was passed in the session of 1872-73; its provisions closely followed English weights 
and measures law, but the system of weights and measures was greatly simplified. 
This Act established as the primary legal standards for Canada the imperial pound, 
gallon and yard, but in place of the system of stones, quarters, hundredweights 
(112 lb.) and the long ton (2,240 lb.) it provided a decimal series of weights, 1, 2, 3, 
5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 lb., and the short ton of 2,000 lb. The only exceptions to this 
were the continued use of the old French land measure, the arpent, in Quebec, and 
the use of the long ton (2,240 lb.) in the coal-mining industry, but not for the retail 
sale of coal. The troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal submultiples are the legal 
weights for the weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric system is legal 
for all transactions. 


Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 by 
later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. The latest pe hee is 
the Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.S.C., 1927). 


The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada 
and equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the Service was 
transferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes of adminis- 
tration, the Dominion is divided into 18 districts, each in charge of a district in- 
spector. The chief rules of administration are as follows:— 


(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted to the Department at Ottawa 
for approval before being placed on the market. 


(b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector before being sold or taken 
into use. 


(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved by the nearest inspector. 

(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where devices are brought to the 
inspection offices. 

(e) Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being defined by Order in Council, and 
all moneys so collected are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


The following table is a summary of the articles and machines inspected in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. The total revenues collected by the 
Service in the fiscal years ended 1933 and 1934 amounted to $394,222 and $399,717, 
respectively, while the expenses, including salaries, totalled $306,158 and $236,667, 
respectively. : 


~- *Revised by E.-O.: Way, Director of Weights and Measures, Department-of Trade and Commerce. - 
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27.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


1933. 1934. 
Article. oe ee 
E : , centage : t : centage 
mitted. | Verified. | jected Reee mitted. | Verified. | iecteg Boe 
tions tions 
» Weights (Domin- 

POR OF oh ee erst oe 89,708 85,460 4,248 4-73 91,802 87,438 4,364 4-75 
Weights (metric).. 669 631 38 5-68 738 711 27 3-66 
Measures of capa- 

CGN catitw erdd 64,447 64,076 371 0-57 56, 738 56,486 262 0-44 
Measures of length. 7,440 7,374 66 0-88 71; 002 7,505 27 0-36 
Milk-cans.......... 42,129 42,052 ae 0-18 655.092 55,495 57 0-10 
Ice-cream contain- 

Cs act Sees Aaa 22,337 22 3a - - 20,500 20,500 - ~ 
Measuring devices. 50,790 43,274 7,516 14-8 52,747 45,264 7,483 14-19 
Tank wagons...... 456 444 12 2-6 561 532 29 5-17 
Babcock glassware 24,692 24,558 134 0-54 37,176 36,921 255 0-69 
Weighing machines} 179,653] 160,639 19,014 10-5) 178,490) 159,470 19,020 10-67 
Weighing machines 

acy S rip hot ee Been 473 458 15 3:17 530 511 19 3-58 
Domestic scales... i- - - - 33, 384 32,245 1,139 3°41 

Totals..... 482,794| 451,303 31,491 ~ 535,750| 503,078 $2,672 - 


Section 8.—Electricity and Gas Inspection.* 


The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce administers three Acts: the Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the 
Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927), and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Act (c. 54, R.8.C., 1927). 

The latest report of the Branch shows 402,662 electricity and gas meters tested 

in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, as compared with 439,334 in the preceding 
year. The total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $271,203, 
as compared with an expenditure of $200,593. The Branch also collected $245,274 
as export duty and licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only $302. 
3 Other related statistics collected in the administration of the last-named Act 
will be found on p. 480, in the Water Power chapter of the Year Book. Here, how- 
ever, are given statistics, also collected by the Branch in the process of administra- 
tion, showing a phenomenal increase in the number of consumers of electricity in the 
past 20 years, from 505,597 to 1,720,997 (Table 28); a lesser increase in the gas 
meters in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 657,612 in 1934 (Table 29); and the number of 
cubic feet of gas sold in Canada from 1920 to 1934 classified as carburetted water 
gas, coal gas, coke oven gas, natural gas, acetylene gas and butane (Table 30). 


*Revised by J. L. Stiver, Director, Electricity and Gas Inspection Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 3 aes Da bi 
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28.—Numbers of Electricity Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-34. 


Fiscal Year. Number. Fiscal Year. Number. 
IGLOS eEeEe Seite. ise. Poche tse te 505,597 1k! VAs aa Oe Na eee Ae ee oe eM 1,165, 664 
TOG iats.) een, hh eden ee 517, 629 192688 2c Be tea noc ee eee eee 1,240,752 
191 7 cere, Saeietint: hf Oe reek Sb eet 594,737 W92 Fite ic.d ct eo, See ele ee 1,314,428 
TAR hei 5 ee Reema eeeeae ce.” Ree Sar tse 661,403 TO 28 sc tciiky carcred taere Sgt ae ce ee 1,412,521 
LQIG Te aie ore A eee ee ieee 717,776 1929/5. . RoR, Sie Sek ee eee 1,499, 872 
1S eA A Se NN i oN Sai Re SE SA 743,468 1930) occ he ee rae A ee 1,582,505 
ODA ees ey bonis tla oi MO dee eae 860,379 AOSD, eR Le ee eee, ae 1, 653, 922 
ND ee eo 6 celta) Ree a eee, ee 945,599 1932 we ih 9: ccd nc Se. Rec ee ee 1,704,197 
O28 oe eee RE ae Pee 1,046, 831 19330". 3. TE ee Se ee eee 1,722,697 
O24 see Ce ir otk Renard ie oe ie 1,094, 639 JOSS | CMa: aisle eee 1,720,997 


29.—Numbers of Gas Meters in Use, by Kinds of Gas Consumed, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1916-34. 


r Manufac- Natural | Acetylene c 
Wscal Pear tured Gas. Gas. Gas. Butane. Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
TOLG yon is Rix he § Pvod Bie eet oct ee eee ae 199,514 67,940 - - 267,454 
1 Wy aR etnies Boys peataels toe Par clea erin! D> as F cole 314,915 55, 697 - - 370, 612 
LOIS secasicy Aes 9 cee: eee ae a ae 325,244 88, 795 - ~ 414,039 
1) RU Rats AS CMC RE i yt op tae = a 336,388 91,056 - - 427,444 
LO ZO ee eee eet marry ere oy yan ene pers 350,777 85, 004 513 - 436, 294 
LOD oiics e Gc PRR Ca oA so Oe ORI 361,479 98,494 577 - 460,550 
LOD Be eS Oe  teeees eR nea, Ree eee 366, 840 101,785 430 - 469, 055 
TOO tet eo tae, Mace RE Ae ST a hed 379,459 102,007 438 - 481,904 
ee ie Ae ee trea gh kG > co yan RL tl 390, 548 105, 804 425 - 496,777 
kt ete Wa anes 1 Hope rt Ae Oman ABB 405,471 106, 861 404 ~ 512,736 
a ees ee Re SS a 8 eR 443,067 85, 752 425 © - 529, 244 
17 eA ac Dasari tet Reis Acad rater Aeron RN 462,496 90,302 358 = 553, 156 
LOZ Sis. Baeceel OR ad ceds cs press, age alent om eed 482,076 98,915 357 - 581,348 
1) VAN aes Cha OR Pe ee Te a A ee Te tS | 2B 504,500 107,504 116 - _ 612, 120 
Eo Seer: Bree he ite RR Soon ee a8 far, Rk hoe, 520,788 118,390 117 - 639, 295 
[ne ARS PRR OR Be oe canes ORLA Ras Rice 530,909 125,550 67 205 656, 731 
QS 2 pears Reta aurea RN Ny A 540, 277 128,194 66 230 668, 767 
1L9S3LER Ieee. Be, Se ee 532,139 128 , 282 80 285 660,786 
19S 4a ree ais Mea rysracr euch a ey 522, 484 134,710 49 369 657,612 


39.—Numbers of Cubic Feet of each Kind of Gas Sold in Canada, fiscal years ended 


His Carburetted 
eo Water Gas 
Year ; 
cu. ft. 

1920 | 4,487,511, 639 
1921 | 5,331,442,415 
1922 | 4,668,391, 857 
1923 | 6,632,961, 609 
1924 | 5,214,843, 290 
1925 | 5,254,802, 700 
1926 | 4,835, 613,326 
1927 | 5,804,503, 468 
1928 | 6,883,634, 603 
1929 | 4,550, 828,600 
1930 | 4,456,996, 628 
1931. | 4,214,554, 234 
1932 | 4, 267,073,950 
1933 | 3,821,679, 400 
1934 | 3,349,893, 180 


Mar. 31, 1920-34. 
Coal Gas. ee Bae Be ae Butane. Total. 
cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. {t. 
6, 787,370, 045 - 17,117, 100,328] 1,669,650 — | 28,393.651,662 
7,096, 221,745 - - - - - 
8, 433, 860, 903 - 11, 289,592,401] 1,005,000 — | 24,392,850,161 
7,637, 113,997 132,000} 12,238,836,883] 1,165,395 — | 26,510,207, 884 
8,042, 882, 100 3,188,600) 14,866,618, 700) 1,194,059 — | 28,128, 726,149 
7,824, 192,540 91,628,300} 10,525,604,563} 1,266, 109 — | 23,697,494, 212 
8, 149,894,391] 1,449, 794,500} 13,004,469,776] 1,210,894 — | 27,440,982, 887 
8, 405,556,329} 1,049,978,000| 17,863,365,700} 1,247,108 ~ 33, 124,650, 905 
7,488,964, 653] 1,680,237,100} 20,365,048,768] 1,325,510 — | 36,419,210, 634 
6,273, 274,533] 6,097,920,366] 25,491,446,000| 647,168 —| 42,414,116, 667 
5,802, 653,503) 8,153,473,000); 31,880, 844,600 847, 230 - 50, 294,814,961 


6, 249, 189, 852 
6,385, 621, 906 
7,491,004, 500 
7,652,343, 932 


7, 792,046,911 
7, 235,463,396 
5, 908, 231,396 
5,331, 047,359 


28,534,604, 069 
27,244, 803.100 
27,342, 696,329 
26,423, 632, 428 


875,080) 9,137,000 
789,730} 6,600, 180 
4,982, 308/11, 930, 228 
4,737, 238}13, 267, 900 


46,800, 407, 146 
45,140,352, 262 
44,580,524, 161 
42,774, 922,037 
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Section 9.—Census of Merchandising and Service 
Establishments.* 


A comprehensive suryey of business carried on by trading and service establish- 
ments was undertaken for the first time in connection with the Seventh Decennial 
Census in 1931. A partial census of trading establishments only had been made in 
1924, but the results of this initial survey, while indicative of the extent of domestic 
trade, suffered from the incompleteness of the canvass made at that time. The 
Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931, covered not only the 
operations of retail and wholesale merchandising establishments in 1930, but also 
those of service establishments, including hotels. In addition, information was 
collected to show the manner in which goods manufactured in Canada are distri- 
buted. Preliminary figures for the census were issued in several series of mimeo- 
graphed bulletins, while the final results are being published in a series of provincial 
reports. 


An outgrowth of the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments has 
been an annual survey of retail and wholesale trade based on the reports of all chain 
stores and of the larger independent stores having an annual turnover of $30,000 
or more in 1930 ($20,000 or more in the case of food stores or country general 
stores). While the annual figures for merchandising are not based on such a com- 
prehensive survey as that made in connection with the decennial census, and are 
thus estima'es based on a sample of from two-thirds to 70 p.c. of the whole field, they 
provide the most.reliable indicators available of recent trends in merchandise 
trade. 


Retail Merchandise Trade, 1930-1933.—On the basis of the results of the 
annual Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, to which reference 
has already been made, the retail merchandise trade in Canada during the year 1933 
is estimated at $1,776,884,000, compared with $2,755,569,900 in 1930. (See Table 
31.) While the decline in all lines of trade combined was thus 35-5 p.c., some kinds 
of business show much heavier losses than others. How much of the decrease is due 
to the decline in prices and how much to a reduction in the physical volume of trade, 
it is not possible to say. The food and general merchandise groups show the least 
loss in dollar sales, while the largest declines are shown for the retail establishments 
specializing in building materials and furniture and household goods. 

Among the provinces, Saskatchewan has suffered the most severe decline in 
business, followed by Alberta and British Columbia. If the year-to-year changes in 
the volume of business are compared, it will be found that in the Prairie Provinces 
the greatest decline during the period took place in 1931, while for all other provinces 
the year 1932 shows the largest losses. In all provinces the decline in 1933 was less 
than in either 1931 or 1932. 


* Prepared by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For a list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section I, under ‘‘Internal Trade’. 
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31.—Retail Merchandise Trade—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales by Groups and 
Provinces, 1930-33. 


Indexes of Retail Sales. 


Totals of Sales. (1930=100.) 


Group or Province. (Estimated.) 


1930. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 
1931 1932. 1933. : 
$ $ $ $ 

God 2bOUDan. tea ce acer 615,476,100} 534,423,000} 460,570,000} 431,165,000] 100-0} 86-8] 74-8] 70-1 
Country general stores.}| 228,803,800} 185,400,000] 158,685,000} 151,233,000) 100-0} 81-0) 69-3) 66-1 
General merchandise 

CLOUD scat. CELE oee 451,542,500} 400,948,000] 330,601,000! 313,258,000] 100-0} 88-8] 73-2) 69-4 
Automotive group..... 381,959,300] 298,040,000] 285,252,000] 218,484,000|| 100-0} 78-0} 61-6} 57-2 
Apparel group.....:.... 219,968,600} 189,230,000! 155,929,000} 147,085,000|| 100-0} 86-0} 70-9} 66-9 
Building materials 

CLOUD ae a eee 162,237,100] 128,991,000} 95,855,000) 82,797,000] 100-0) 79-5} 59-1} 51-0 
Furniture and house- 

hold eroup. asses 101,665,900} 82,247,000} 58,856,000} 50,634,000) 100-0} 80-9) 57-9} 49-8 
Restaurants, cafeterias : 

and eating places..... 75,977,100} 62,040,000} 47,673,000]  41,666,000|| 100-0} 81-7} 62-7] 54-8 
Other retail stores..... 517,939,500] 444,413,000} 373,848,000] 340,562,000] 100-0) 85-8} 72-2] 65-8 


Canada, Totals... .|2, 755,569, 900|2,325, 732, 000/1,917, 219, 000/1, 776,884,000] 100-0} 84-4) 69-6] 64-5 


Prince Edward Island. 13,773,700 11,466,000 9,141,000 8,742,000] 100-0} 83-2) 66-4] 63-5 
Noval Scotiai..s4ease0 99,519,900} 90,187,000} 74,966,000} 69,349,000] 100-0} 90-6} 75-3] 69-7 
New Brunswick....... 84,371,900] 71,692,000! 56,992,000} 52,445,000] 100-0} 85-0) 67-5] 62-2 
Quebec. tks cee 651,138,500} 562,395,000) 464,963,000} 421,141,000] 100-0} 86-4) 71-4] 64-7 
Ontario ewe seoe sete 1,099,990,200} 951,288,000} 786,859,000} 737,000,000) 100-0} 86-5} 71-5) 67-0 
Manitoba: sy-etiwe cnc 189,248,900] 154,690,000} 131,415,000] 120,322,000) 100-0} 81-7] 69-4] 63-6 
Saskatchewan......... 189,181,100} 137,792,000} 112,929,000} 104,123,000] 100-0) 72-8} 59-7) 55-0 
Alberta: 22 Aaah niece 176,537,100} 136,505,000) 115,578,000} 108,277,000} 100-0) 77-3] 65-5) 61-3 
British Columbia...... 248,597,500} 206,807,000} 162,179,000} 153,719,000|| 100-0} 83-2] 65 2} 61-8 
Yukon and Northwest 

“REETIGOLICS see enratacs 3,216,100 2,910,000 2,197,000 1,766,000|| 100-0} 90-5) 68-3} 54-9 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale and Other Bulk or Non-Retail Merchandising, 
1930. 


The wholesale field, as defined for the purposes of the census, embraces many 
types of establishments other than those generally classed as wholesale houses. 
Thus, under this heading of bulk merchandising, will be found not only the con- 
ventional types of wholesalers selling to retailers but also other establishments 
engaged in handling or arranging for the sale of commodities, or the transfer of 
rights, etc., on a non-retail basis, whether for domestic or foreign trade. In the 
tables presented below will be found the salient features of the operations of such 
classes as importers, exporters, commission merchants, brokers, etc., as well as the 
business of wholesale merchants. It should also be noted that the business of such 
establishments as bulk tank stations and manufacturers’ sales branches is not 
included with that of the wholesale merchants, although a considerable part of the 
trade of these establishments is done with retailers. 


There were 13,140 wholesale and other bulk or non-retail merchandising estab- 
lishments in Canada in 1930. The total net sales for these establishments were 
$3,325,210,300. This trade was concentrated, to a marked degree, in certain well- 
defined trading areas. Of the above total sales 30-49 p.c. were made by establish- 
ments in Ontario, 27-21 p.c. by those in Quebec, and 20:12 p.c. by those in Mani- 
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toba. In fact, approximately two-thirds of the entire trade was carried on by 
establishments located in the four cities of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. | 

As already suggested, the bulk and non-retail merchandising field embraces 
many types of establishments, so that the amount of trade attributed to this field 
cannot be compared directly with the amount of retail business. A certain amount 
of business is transacted between bulk merchandising establishments, especially 
with respect to agents, brokers, and commission houses, and sales are made, by or 
through many wholesalers establishments, to manufacturers or other industrial con- 
sumers. In addition, some of these establishments are engaged in trading with 
foreign countries. ‘Thus allowances must be made for the duplication in bulk and 
non-retail merchandising, for the sales of raw materials, for direct sales to con- 
sumers and for expert business. In order to give a rough indication of the amount 
of pre-retail business, bulk merchandising establishments have been divided into 
two classes, ‘wholesalers proper” and ‘‘other bulk or non-retail distributors”. The 
first class consists of those establishments which are carrying on the more conven- 
tional form of wholesale trading. The sales made by 5,108 wholesalers proper 
in 1930 were $1,111,319,200, of which $887,878,600 were made by wholesale mer- 
chants. Other types of bulk or non-retail distributors, consisting of 8,032 estab- 
lishments, made sales or arranged orders to the value of $2,213,891,100. It will be 
noted from Table 32 that, while the province of Manitoba had 20-12 p.c. of the 
total sales of all bulk merchandising, the business of wholesalers proper in Manitoba 
was only 7-15 p.c. of the total for Canada. This marked difference is due to the 
influence of the grain trade, which is such an important factor in the commerce of 
that province. The trade in grain is carried on mainly bv establishments classified 
under ‘‘other bulk distributors” and appears, therefore, only in the all-inclusive 
figures of Table 32. 


32.—Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale and Other Non-Retail) in Canada, by Provinces, 
1 


All Establishments. Wholesalers Proper. 


Province. Propor- Gikein on Propor- 
Estab-| pm- Salaries | not Sales. | 407 Of |Han a acd Estab- | Not Sales, | tion of 


Bees ployees| ying. (1930.) | Fetal Pot Year || lish” | (1930.) ef 

Sales (at Cost). Sales 

No. No. $ $ p:c: $ No. $ p.c: 
PR Bese. 61 313|  354,600| 13,533,300]  0-41| 1,108,700 98] 5,455,000/ 0-49 
Nae. 450| 2,522| 3,503.800/ 71,616,200; 2-15] 7.298.900]  217| 39,498,500! 3-35 
Boa. 388] 2.825| 3,989.309| 72,839.900| 2-19] 8.194°200 165| 30,156,900; 2-71 
Ome abe e 2,932] 26,171] 41,958,100! 904'795,500| 27-21 82/285.800) 1,479] 355,618,100] 32-00 
Cubase. 3.938] 31.155] 51,094.700/1,013.767,400| 30-49| 94,487,200] 2.004] 387.550.300| 34-87 
Man ics. 0 1307 9/36z| 15/490.609| 669,076,090} 20-12| 28°561.500/ 349] 79,393,100 7-15 
Reale 3 1659 5.441] 8°393/300| 137,112'000|  4-12| 24°209,300 178] 52/114.100| 4-69 
lee 1308] 5.756] 9.738.200} 189.569/900|  5-70| 2.560.400] 248] 64,091,200; 5-77 
hohe 1/129] 7.019] 11/824'000; 252,900,100] 7-61} 27,515,100] 440] 97,442,000] 8-77 
Canada.| 13,140] 90,564/146,346,600'3,325,210,300| 109-00/297,221,100] 5, 108|1,111,319,200| 100-00 


, 
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33.—Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale and Other Non-Retail) in Canada, by Type of 
Distributor, 1930. 


Nore.—An (X) indicates that the figures are withheld to avoid disclosing individual operations, but 
these are included in the totals. 


Pro- 
- Stocks 
Kstab- | ym- Salaries tae de on Hand, 
Type of Distributor. lish- 1 and Net Sales. Total End of 
ments. |P*OY&®S-| Wages. Noe Year 
Sales (at Cost). 
No No. $ $ p.c $ 
WHOLESALERS PROPER. 
Wholesale merchants..............+.-- 4,031} 39,184) 58,405,000} 887,878,600) 26-70) 125,922,700 
HXPOLGOLSM.L.elasen aoe LORIE eee 110 795 1,157,100 36, 220, 600 1-09} 3,295,200 
Jmporters ate: oot. eee 809 7,907) 13,554,000 164,461,800 4-95} 34,385,200 
Cash-and-carry wholesalers........... 4 2 1,300 130, 400 1 10,000 
Dropishippers sitet eee oscineae he ee 42 105 203, 100 6,454, 700 0-19 5,600 
Mail order wholesalers................ 4 10 11,800 73,900 1 16,500 
Wagonidistributors (0 een ane ae AA 29,700 577,300 0-02 26, 700 
Supply and machinery distributors... . 85 821 1,565,400 15,521,900 0-47} 4,142,800 
Totals, Wholesalers Proper........ 5,108}. 48,851! 74,927,400] 1,111,319,200} 33-42) 167,804,700 
OtHEeR Buk oR Non-REtTAIn 
DiIstRIBUTORS. 
Bulletank stations..-mccmecesce eee 3,602] 8,244) 12,743,500} 184,851,800 5-56] 24,242,900 
Districtisales! offices .so acssseen ea a eeree Slee 19359) ees 0445 400 70, 266,300 2-11 8,530, 100 
General sales offices.........4.05....-.. 81 2,808 5,605, 100 128,113,100 3°85} 14,435,400 
Manufacturers’ sales branches......... 1,428] 15,179} 26,800,000} 556,530,300 16-74] 54,503,300 
EXxportanerchantsseeee soon eee. 29 638 1,345, 900 143,389, 300 4-31 4,789, 700 
Agents and Brokers— 
AUICLIOMICOMpP Anes eerie nee ee 10 79 170, 700 5, 225, 700 0-16 38,400 
Brokers (except grain)............... 145 330 645, 900 67,250,700 2-02 389, 000 
iBrokerss(cacheerain) - eee eee 23 15 27,000 62,860,500 1-89 - 
Commission merchants............. 220 743 1,312,800 101,311,800 3:05 692,300 
Export Agents—— 
Exportibrokersiee.a2s2 <n eee 23 56 96, 100 21,177,200 0-64 99, 000 
Export commission houses......... 11 42 87,300 6, 032,300 0-18 9, 200 
Export manufacturers’ agents...... Sit WE) (X) CXS) COXG) (X) 
Exportssellingagentsc.ch ec. seems Sh MOG) (X) (X) (X) (X) 
Import Agents— : 
Import commission merchants.... 53 198 472,800 28,311, 700 0-85 299, 100 
Import manufacturers’ agents...... 379 1,293] 2,321,800 64, 209,300 1-93} 3,195,700 
importsellinsacentss. cen senaaeten 26 209 442,200 7,004,000 0-21 429,800 
Manufacturers’ agents............... 825 2,070) 3,690,900 127,457, 900 3-83 2,606, 900 
Purchasing agents liao ah seein a Oiler OS) (X) (X) (X) xX 
Resident) buvorse: aa. eo 21 (Xe) (X) (X) (X) (X) 
Sellinesarents-een a eee 64 513 1,113,700 41,604,000 1-25 357,900 
Assemblers and Country Buyers— 
Assemblers of farm products........ 14 165 121,700 3,704, 200 0-11 71,200 
City buyers of farm products........ 88 250 305,000 10,378, 600 0-31 591,000 
Country buyers of farm products.... 482 209 168, 400 11,517,300 0-35 251,800 
Co-operative marketing associations. 68 315 337,000 10,871,600 0-33 172,500 
Co-o erative sales agencies.......... D7 543 978,200} 205,444,300 6-18 985, 100 
Elevators (independent)............. 34 97 102, 200 3,013,700 0-09 271,600 
Bleyatoretine) eee a. .cotmete tee 38 1,119) 2,199,000} 125,716,900 3-78 659, 700 
Milikesta tions 9a sanewer acer tacos TP PO-G) x (X (X) x 
Packers and shippers....<....0.0:.2. 15 87 141,700 2,582,400 0-08 113, 600 
Chain store warehouses............... 79| 3,648] 4,725,800 161,912,300 4-87| 10,754,600 
Bilmexchangeses.,..4 1 suites eee 63 864 1,196, 900 9,808, 500 0-29 217, 100 
Warehouses (distributing)............. 137 459 710, 200 12,888, 100 0-39 651, 200 
Otherss, Wee eee wh. Re ss ee 11 22 41,200 803 , 500 0-02 11, 800 
Totals, Other Bulk or Non-Retail 
Dist DUTOLSies, beset Afr: . SROs 8,032] 41,713] 71,419,200} 2,213,891,100} 66-58] 129,416,400 
Grand Totals................ 13,140} 90,564) 146,346,600) 3,325,210,300| 160-00) 297,221,100 


1 Less than one one-hundredth of one per cent. 
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Subsection 2.—Retail Trade. 


While by far the greater part of retail trade is handled by retailing establish- 
_ ments, a considerable amount of retail business is conducted through other channels. 
The total value of the known retail trade in 1930 is shown in Table 34. The retail 
trade not included in this table consists for the most part of unrecorded sales by 
farmers and other producers directly to bouseholders. In order to provide an 
indication of the purchasing power in each province, the average sales per household 
have been calculated. It should be borne in mind that the merchandise trade 
includes mail order sales, which may be made to persons outside of the province in 
which the mail order house is situated. The average sales per household tend to be 
highest in the provinces with the highest proportions of urban population and 
lowest in those provinces with the largest relatively rural populations. 

Summary of Merchandising and Services.—The line of demarcation 
between these two classes of retailing cannot be sharply drawn. In many service 
establishments, especially those of the repair group, the retail sale of commodities is 
also carried on. Conversely, a great many stores, chiefly engaged in retail mer- 
chandising, have service departments for making alterations and repairs, for hair- 
dressing and other personal service, for cleaning, decorating, fur storage, etc. 
Establishments where both these functions are carried on have been classified accord- 
ing to the function which provided the largest receipts. For the sake of conven- 
ience, the fields are summarized by provinces and business groups in Table 35. 


* 
RETAIL TRADE IN CANADA BY PROVINCES 


193 
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” The dats cover all branches of retail trade which were statishcally measured in the Census of Mer- 
chandising Establishments, 193!,and certain other branches which could not be so measured but for 
which estimates could be made upon the known data... A few branches do not admit of measurement 
or estimation and these are necessarily omitted 
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34. Value of the Known Retail 
Prince ae 
No. Trade. Canada. tor Nova Scotia. Fear 
wy $ $ $ $ 
1 |Retail merchandise stores................ 2,755,569,900 | 13,773,700 99,519, 900 84,371,900 
2 |Retail service establishments............ 249,455,900 658, 100 6,353, 100 4,393,100 
3>4|pales’or meals mr hotels::- 2... 222+ se eer 28,124,200 161, 400 1, 289, 800 881, 600 
4 |Sales of beer and wine in hotels.......... 23,942,500 - - - 
5 |Miscellaneous receipts in hotels........... 8,298,600 7,600 169,000 118, 600 
6 |Retail sales by manufacturing bakeries... 51,604, 900 133, 800 826,700 744,000 
7 |Retail sales by manufacturing dairies.... 28,919,300 49,100 404, 200 433 , 800 
8 ‘|Direct sales to consumers by other manu- 
facturers (exclusive of retail branches, 
OStIMAateG 2 we tev amorte ta ee 65,500, 000 100,000 1,000,000 1,600,000 
9 |Retail sales by co-operative associations 
(other than co-operative stores)..... 4,818, 800 34,500 764,800 634,300 
10 |Values of materials included in contracts 
for domestic plumbing, heating and 
electrical work (estimated).......... 12,000,000 10,000 490,000 100, 000 
11 Motalss, cic ceee ee 3,228, 234,100 | 14,928,200 | 110,817,500 93,277,300 
12 |Numbers of households?............. No. 2,269,777 18,783 109,053 80,561 
13 |Average sales per household.......... $ 1,422 795 1,016 1,158 


1JIncludes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
2Census figure, 1931, but includes an estimated figure for households in Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 


35.—Summary Statistics of Retail Merchandising and Service Estab- 


Prince 


No. Business Group. a om Nova Scotia. ee Ae Quebec 
Reta, MERCHANDISING. 
1s?) Rood. sie nes soe Stores, No. 316 2,937 1,818 15,398 
Sales, $ 2,132,100 24,809,500 14, 982,500 186, 233,900. 
2 |Countryssenerala-sen asses ie Stores, No. 168 862 706 2,992 
Sales, $ 3, 253, 200 14,513,500 12, 236, 200 50,390, 200 
3 |General merchandise........ Stores, No. 8 149 98 1,287 
Sales, $ 2,304, 900 11, 438,300 18,679,900 85, 228, 800 
4 sAutomobive sack re aeen ne Stores, No 76 511 451 2,298 
Sales, $ 1,960,700 16, 254,400 11,697,800 71,739,500 
5 clApparel vrs ae Stores, No. 52 460 307 3,103 
Sales, $ 1,298, 600 9,141,500 6,373,300 61,105,900 
6 |Building materials........... Stores, No. 11 162 115 878 
Sales, $ 429, 600 4,513,000 3,359,000 29,757,300 
7 +|Furniture and household..... Stores, No. 13 146 87 812 
ales, $ 406, 200 3,380,600 2,592,300 30, 181,500 
8 |Restaurants, cafeterias and . 
other eating places........ Stores, No. 19 221 174 925 
Sales, $ 141,900 1,474,500 1, 204, 300 17, 205,300 
9: | Otherratailss.tn.snco tos Stores, No. 185 968 648 6,351 
Sales, $ 1,840,800 13,807,400 13, 159, 400 116,797,900 
107 |Second-hand ance oes, sas Stores, No. 3 48 30 242 
Sales, $ 5,700 187, 200 87,200 2,498, 200 
Totals. co eee os Stores, No. 851 6,464 4,434 34, 286 
Sales, § 13,773, 700 99,519,900 84,371,900 


651, 138,500 
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Trade in Canada, by Provinces, 1930. 
;. British 
Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. Golambie. No. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
651, 188,500 1,099, 990, 200 189, 243,900 189,181, 100 176,537,100 248,597,500 1 
63,596, 4039 109,397,900 16, 437, 800 10,342,600 13,434,500 24,705,300 2 
7,565,000 10,646,300 1,281,400 1,773,700 1,856,900 |: 2,611,400 3 
9,400, 200 = 3,716,800 - 5,913,400 4,808, 200 4 
1,646, 700 3,461,500 557,200 600,500 898, 900 829, 800 5 
13,299, 800 24,085, 200 3,304, 200 2,376,300 2,916,400 3,918,500 6 
1,849,700 17,340, 100 3,346, 100 1,031,700 1,608, 500 2,856, 100 Y 
14,800,000 33, 900, 000 3,400,000 1,900,000 3,000, 000 5, 800, 000 8 
917,000 991,300 353, 800 632,800 91,000 399,300 9 
1,600,000 -6, 000, 000 1,000,000 700, 000 1,000,000 1,100,000 10 
765,813,300 1,305,812,500 222,641,200 208,538, 700 207, 256, 700 295,626,100 11 
538,245 814,129 149,541 200, 430 174, 764 181,218 12 
1,423 1,604 1,489 1,040 , 186 , 631 13 
lishments in Canada, by Provinces and Business Groups, 1930. 
He Yukon and 
Ontario. Manitoba. na Alberta. oe Northwest Canada. |No: 
: S Territories. 
14, 263 2,249 2,046 2 AS 3,476 9 44,665 1 
255,936,200 | 27,410,900 | 25,877,700 29,137,600 48,692,000 263,700 615,476, 100 
2,662 852 1,641 1,200 814 18 11,915 2 
48,066,000 | 15,542,700 | 37,710,000 28,756,900 17,653,500 681,600 228, 803, 800 
979 87 71 93 202 2,974| 3 
180,383,600 | 64,344,000 | 20,102,400 23,198,500 45,862,100 - 451,542,500 
5.481 758 1,382 1,115 17122 - 13,194 4 
167,410,500 | 20,605,500 | 27,048,700 31,120,100 34, 122,100 = 381, 959,300 
4,484 432 373 489 772 2 10,474 5 
93,711,300 9,597,200 | 10,231,900 11,087,700 17,409, 400 11, 800 219,968, 600 
2,030 417 1,276 762 379 5 6,035 6 
61,398,100 | 12,173,400 | 22,612,200 15,574,000 12,348,900 71,600 162, 237, 100 
1,429 101 142 156 301 1 3,188 7 
43,713,000 3,740,800 4,087,300 5,353, 600 8,207,100 3,500 101,665,900 
2,306 338 506 483, 634 3 5,609 8 
28,633,600 5,553,300 5,551,900 5,996,400 10,135,000 80,900 75,977,100 
8,694 1,484 3,000 2,018 1,570 92 25,343 9 
215,596,800 | 29,004,200 | 35,507,600 25,548, 800 52,761,000 2,103,000 506, 126,909 
717 141 71 123 231 - 1,606 10 
5,141,100 1,271,900 451,400 763,500 1,406,400 ~ 11,812,600 
43,045 6,859 10,841 8,592 9,501 130 125,003 
1,099,990, 200 |189, 243,900 |189,181, 100 176,537,100 248,597,500 3,216,100 |2, 755,569,900 


8747343} 
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35.—_Summary Statistics of Retail Merchandising and Service Estab- 


Prince Nike 
No. Business Group. Edward Nova Scotia. Diviewiols Quebec. 
Island. ‘ 
Service EstaBLiISHMENTS. 

11 |Amusement and recreation...Estab., No. 15 133 126 526 
Receipts, $ 236, 200 1,990,900 1,327,300 12,004, 100 
12 |Business services............ Estab., No. 1 11 8 116 
Receipts, $ 7,000 204, 100 38, 800 9,043, 100 
13 |Domestic services........... Estab., No. 20 147 110 1,165 
Receipts, $ 77,900 941,000 633, 400 9,654,700 
14 |Educational services......... Estab., No. - 8 - 32 
Receipts, $ - 56,100 - 318, 400 
15 {Personal services............ Estab., No. 65 343 358 2,944 
Receipts, $ 77,600 711,100 594, 100 6,357, 100 
16" |Rhotocraphiy+.-7-eee eee ee Estab., No. 5 33 ae 26 197 
Receipts, $ 11,700 159,500 158, 200 1, 185, 200 
17. | Undertaking and burial...... Estab., No. 14 47 38 255 
Receipts, $ 28, 400 344, 800 159, 400 2,366,300 
18 |Repair and service shops.....Estab., No. 160 629 562 4,294 
Receipts, $ 156,300 938, 200 837,900 8, 628, 800 
19 {Storage and transportation...Estab., No. 47 111 131 1,011 
Receipts, $ 45, 800 839, 700 562,600 11,871,700 
20 |Miscellaneous services....... Estab., No. 8 42 34 376 
Receipts, $ 17,200 167,700 81,400 2,167,000 
Motals snc accuse Estab., No. 335 1,504 1,393 10,916 
Receipts, $ 658,100 6,353,100 4,393,100 63,596, 400 


Retail Merchandising by Provinces.—The total sales made by 125,003 
retail merchandising establishments in Canada in 1930 were $2,755,569,900. In 
addition to these sales, the manufacturing bakeries and dairies reported retail 
sales of $80,524,179, included in total retail trade (see Table 34 and chart on p. 673) 
but omitted in the figures of Table 36. Ontario led in amount of business with ° 
39-92 p.c. of the total sales, although only 33-07 p.c. of the population of the 
Dominion resided in this province in 1931. On a per capita basis, retail mer- 
chandise sales show wide differences between provinces. The average for Canada 
on the basis of the 1931 population was $265.55, but the per capita sales in Prince 
Edward Island were $156.45, and in British Columbia $358.07. It should be noted, 
however, that in these figures no allowance is made for the mail order or other 
sales outside the province. 
36.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, by Provinces, 1930. 


Propor- 

ahd Employees. Salaried ee 4 esses Bis 

: tion of |—————_- ota. and, En 

Province. Stores. Total} fullhoe Park ee Net Sales. Net of Vai 

Stores. | Time. | Time. Gees Sales. | (at Cost). 

No. p.c No. No. $ $ p.c $ 

Pt: Helan detach 851 0-68 j a yf 182 920,600 13,773,700 0-50 3,359, 400 
Nova Scotia......... 6,464 5-17 8,226 1,200 7,269,900 99,519,900 3-61) 18,506,700 
New Brunswick..... 4,434 3-55 6, 854 782 6,408, 200 84,371,900 3-06] 14,806,700 
Quebecsc sa eee 34, 286 27-43) 62,900 7,810} 61,758,400 651, 138,500 23-63] 119,843,700 
Ontariover tre. aes 43,045 34-44) 94,184] 16,929) 106,538,900} 1,099,990, 200 39-92] 177,112,500 
Manitoba, #fe.se..ce2 6, 859 5-49] 17,806 1,956} 19,597,800 189, 243,900 6:8 28, 253,700 
Saskatchewan....... 10,841 8-67} 13,097 2,528) 14,916,300 189,181, 100 6-86} 438,153,400 
Albertase <5 5... 04 8,592 6-87} 13,077 1,944] 15,563,100 176,537, 100 6-41] 35,800,500 
British Columbia.... 9,501 7-60} 21,188 3,275) 24,521,300 248,597,500 9-02} 41,055,300 
Yukon and N.W.T... 130 0-10 224 170 361, 100 3,216, 100 0-12 1,735,600 


Canada......... 125,003| 100-00) 238,683! 36,776) 257,855,600) 2, 755,569,900) 100-00) 483,627,500 
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lishments in Canada, by Provinces and Business Groups, 1930—concluded. 
Yukon and 
: ‘ Saskat- British 

Ontario. Manitoba. incor! Alberta CShinbia, i ena Canada. |No. 
1,166 220 469 330 313 2 3,300 | If 

21,840,800 | 4,002,900} 2,918,300 3,279, 600 5, 621,400 10,000 53, 231,500 
207 26 18 27 62 - 476 | 12 

16,643,400 |. 1,080,600 254, 400 808, 300 1,329,600 - 29,409,300 
1,953 300 318 323 544 4 4,884 13 

15,039, 800 2,754,900 1,318,700 1,861, 200 4,414, 200 15,600 36,711, 400 
63 14 13 14 25 - 169 14 

850,000 309, 900 67,300 109,700 144, 700 - 1,856, 100 
4,148 560 683 594 884 4 10, 583 15 

10,497,700 | 1,340,900 1,394,600 1,339, 400 2,141,400 6,600 24,460,500 
317 54 56 60 109 ~ 857 16 

2,051, 600 318,700 268, 100 363, 100 562,500 - 5,078,600 
319 34 50 54 48 1 860 | 17 

4,186,200 422,200 394,100 498, 800 898, 600 1,000 9,299, 800 
4,510 881 1,335 952 839 5 14,167 18 

12, 186,000 1,761,800 1, 743,900 1,899,900 2,515, 800 6,700 30,675,300 
2,427 293 506 380 437 3 5,346 | 19 

23,207,600 | 3,961,700 1,631,600 2,809, 200 5,926,300 97,200 50,953, 400 
456 111 210 147 197 - 1,581 20 

2,894,800 484, 200 351,600 465,300 1,150,800 - 7,780,000 

15,566 2,493 3,658 2,881 3,458 19 42,223 

109,397,900 | 16,437,800 | 10,342,600 13,434,500 24, 705,300 137,100 | 249,455,900 


In Table 37 retail stores have been grouped according to the value of net sales 


in 1930. Of the total number of stores classified in this way, 38-38 p.c. had sales 
of less than $5,000 in 1930, while 18-21 p.c. had sales between $5,000 and $9,999. 
The combined sales of these two groups formed less than 10 p.c. of the total sales in 
that year. On the other hand, there were only 86 stores with a turnover of $1,000,000 
or more, but these establishments handled 14-25 p.c. of the total retail merchandise 
trade. These very large stores are found chiefly in the general merchandise and 
automotive groups. 


Table 37.—Total Retail Merchandising Establishments Grouped According to Annual 


Net Sales, with Numbers and Proportions of Full-Time Employees, Stores and 
Sales in Each Class, and Average Number of Employees per Store, 1930. 


Average 
Full- Em- Percentages to Totals. 
Annual Net Sales. Stores. Net Sales. eae ieee Em- apes Net 
ployees. Store. ||ployees. Sales. 
Oo. $ No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
ess than $5, 000..0..005 060 63 ea 47,532 95,355,000 8, 205 0-17 |} 23-52 | 38-38 3-56 
$5 OO0—$9, O99 tes once cece o's 22,548 159,461,000 14, 806 0-66 6-35 18-21 5-95 
$10, 000—$19,999................ 23,438 | 328,605,000 29,684 1-27 || 12-74 | 18-93 12-26 
$20, 000—$29,999................ 11,583 | 278,575,000 23,481 2-03 || 10-07 9-35 10-39 
$30, 000—$49,999............0... 9,431 | 356,729,000 29,322 3-11 |} 12-58 7:62 13-30 
$50, 000—$99,999................ 5,979 | 407,305,000 33, 118 5-54} 14-21 4-83 15-19 
$100, 000—$199,999.............. 2,145 | 288,712,000 23,251 10-84 9-98 1-73 10-77 
$200, 000—$299,999.............. 545 | 130,651,000 9,928 18-22 4-26 0-44 4-87 
$300, 000—$499.999.............. 388 | 144,308,000 10, 296 26-54 4-42 0-31 5-38 
$500, 000—$999,999.............. 164 | 109,514,000 7,669 46-76 3-29 0-13 4-08 
$220003000: or/over. 5.0.08 (0805 86 | 382,018,000 43, 298 503-47 || 18-58 0-07 14-25 
CE] Saree 123,839 |2,681, 204,000 | 233,058 1-88 || 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


1Jn some cases only the net sales for a group of stores were reported instead of the volume of business 
for each unit. The figures for such establishments have not been included 1n the above table. 
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More than 16 p.c. of the total sales in 1980 were made by stores in the general 
merchandise group. The most important kinds of stores in this group were the 
department stores and the variety stores. 
most numerous and important are the grocery stores, formed 22-33 p.c. of the total, 
While such propor- 
tions are indicative of the sales of commodities, they do not furnish an accurate 


while those of the automotive group accounted for 13-86 p.e. 


guide to commodity sales. 


The sales of food stores, of which the 


Few stores restrict their sales to one line of goods and 


some kinds of stores handle a wide variety of merchandise. Department and 


general stores, as is well known, deal in many commodities, but there are other 
stores which also carry many lines of goods. 
show the retail merchandise trade by groups and kinds of business. 


The figures that are given in Table 38 


38.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, by Group and Kind of Business, 1930. 


Employees. 


hme 6 A SBlaries 
Group and Kind of Business. Stores. Full- Pa. Se Net Sales. 
Time. | Time. a 
No. No. No. $ $ 
Foop. 
Bakeries—Caterers— 
Bakeries and bakery products!...... P2213 2,217 221 1,836,300 11,027,600 
Caterera:) tere o oa ecm eee 6 9 6, 400 94,300 
Candy and Confectionery Stores— 
Candy stores—nut stores............ 212 526 54 393, 600 3,518,600 
Confectionery stores................. 8,769 | 4,460 985 | 3,219,600 50,657,500 
Dairy Products Dealers— 
Dairy products stores............... 179 285 35 273,600 5, 280, 600 
Eggs and poultry stores............. 190 101 33 99,000 1,883, 200 
Millkktdesiers2s. 5.4. 88.5. cco ods nee 8. LIAS aa 145 | 4,668,500 30,010,100 
Delicatessenjstores...fa0. 282... . see 213 265 42 194,400 2,570,600 
Fruit and vegetable stores............. 1,515 1,181 303 893,500 16, 293, 400 
Grocery stores (without meat)........ 18,166 | 18,600 | 3,465 | 11,473,500 243,699,300 
Combination Stores— 
Grocery stores with meats.......... 3, 120 7,606 1,628 8,164,100 112, 859, 400 
Meat markets with groceries........ 2,037 3, 855 503 3,477, 200 48,844,700 
Meat Markets (including Sea Foods)— 
Meatymarkets) ienrtnc . cmctatit.c. ptt 5,017 | 6,080 932 | 5,674, 200 78, 292, 200 
Hishmarixetat tei aba eee alee 362 432 83 408,700 4,734,000 
Other Food Stores— 
Colide, tea, spices... 1. aieeeee, oe 132 326 29 395,300 2,527,900 
Food stores with non-food depart- 

TTLON GBs ea tens eR eyo ae 148 163 113,600 - 1,884,700 
Bottledbeveravests,. tei, hey 25 13 6 18,500 123,500 
Markeiistallsseeccs (tiene cma 242 76 98 74,100 1,174,500 

TOURIS re tac ns i 44,665 | 45,615 | 8,578 | 41,384,100 | 615,476,100 
Country GENERAL STORES. 
General stores—groceries with dry 
goods and apparel....- .. a.ssereonen. 10,658 | 10,475 1,872 9,090,300 | 210,866,900 
General stores—groceries with other 
TMODCHANCISS a-en-we oy Leiehs RE ae , 136 730 219 599,000 15,607,300 
General stores without groceries....... 121 168 16 142,900 2,329,600 
ILGtalScansnsea eee 11,915 | 11,373 | 2,107 | 9,832,200 | 228,803,800 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
Departmoentistores: sto. 4sa.t eee 148 | 42,163 3,657 | 47,657,600 355, 258, 600 
Dryigzoodsistores see. | ce eee ee 1,899 | 3,008 550 2,583,000 31,705, 600 
General Merchandise Stores— 
With food departments.............. 336 1,095 79 1, 156,400 16,877,200 
Without food departments........... 78 321 16 340,500 3,488,900 
Variety, 5-and-10, and _ to-a-dollar 
Stores hth 2 eee ei et B13 15 522985) 18.2:428" ers 718) 200 44,212, 200 
Totals:e6.87.5078. (oe. 2,974 | 51,880 | 7,730 | 56,455,700 


451,542,500 


1In addition, bakeries reporting to the Census of Industry had retail sales of $51,604,889. 
2In addition, dairies reporting to the Census of Industry had retail sales of $28,919,290. 


Stocks on 
Hand, End 
of Year 
(at Cost). 


$ . 


335, 600 
3,200 


93, 900 
4,985, 800 


109,800 
126, 200 
312,800 
114,800 
842,100 
25,004, 000 


6,831,300 
2,786, 200 


2,049,900 
181, 200 


448,800 © 
572,200 


22,900 
40,900 


44,861,600 


70,544,500 


4,410,000 
1,162,200 


76,116, 700 


51,451,500 
14, 127, 400 


4,210,700 
1,317,500 


6, 244,000 


77,351, 100 
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38.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, by Group and Kind of Business, 1930— 


Salaries 


Stocks on 
Hand, End 
of Year 
(at Cost). 


Group and Kind of Business. Stores. 
No. 
AUTOMOTIVE. 
Motor Vehicle Dealers— 
Automobile dealers................. 2,350 
Automobile dealers with farm 
THAEOMIONUA, sy Siyiccd ross kiae es woe 294 
Used car establishments............ 92 
Accessories, Tires and Batteries— 
Accessories, tires and batteries...... 326 
PCITGSITODB | es Ree es 5k eA REAR 206 
Filling Stations— 
AMER LATIONS even jess vie eorstess on ree 1,934 
Filling stations with tires and acces- 
PRITIGHE Se Pee eek LS. earn 2,295 
Filling stations with other mer- 

PLONE ISON hud Ceca taster sae 1,274 
ATOCASCR AS Lert Ses initiate ck 4,140 
Motorcycles, Bicycles, Supplies— 

Motorcycle dealerss........ 0.005.040. 14 
Bicycles, motorcycles and supplies... 36 
IBicyele dealeras:ss.6e0 6. aoe. 178 
Other Automotive Establishments— 
Aircraft and accessories............. 4 
Boats (motorboats, canoes, yachts) . 29 
Boats (gas, oil, accessories and 
PODER) Bee eR Raise wae se ree 6 22 
EP OESIG cd. ee ae ess Sac 13,194 
APPAREL. 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Fur- 
nishings Stores— 
Men’s and boys’ clothing stores...... 194 
Men’s furnishings stores............. 582 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and fur- 
NMISHINES BLOLOS ie vk os faba Sete TR 1,409 
Men’s and boys’ hat stores.......... 60 
Family clothing stores................ 1,149 
Women’s Apparel and Accessories : 
Stores— 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores....... 1,350 
Hosiery, corsets, lingerie............ 353 
Knit goods stores......... eterna et 39 
Costume accessories stores (includ- 

ing jewellery, bags and gloves).... 10 
MitINeTA SLOPES ee hon be bis cc nthe oe 1,340 

Other Apparel Stores— 

Custom tailors and made-to-measure 

Olt Babiivcnee 22 (as oman 8 en Me Sores Poe 1,724 
Dressmakers and ladies’ tailors..... 191 
Furriers—fur shops................-. 339 
Infants’ and children’s specialty 

SAVE, even nls, \cloaMe 5  Eaeege eeeo oe Oe 93 
Shoe Stores— 

Shoe stores-(mien's).2.2 5. Aes 3: 34 
Shoe stores (women’s).............. 32 
Shoe stores (men’s, women’s and 

PWM GOR aoe te oe ck = oct Soe ates 1,575 

TOtals ee eee: 10,474 
BurtpinGa MATERIALS. 
Hardware Stores— 
Tiara WATCRLOTOSS.= ces eae Socios: 2,780 
Hardware and farm implements..... 221 
Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers— ; 
Lumber and building materials...... 733 
Lumber and building materials, coal 

SEW OOL Fe tees) ik oaks ste dies s° 1,092 
Roofing material dealers............ 48 
Other building materials............ 135 


continued. 

Employees. 
Full- Part- 
Time. | Time. 

No. No. 
15, 286 730 
530 100 
157 24 
690 70 
306 29 
1,873 212 
3,054 525 
373 145 
5,486 796 
37 1 
90 8 
95 32 
13 4 
35 2 
48 11 
28,073 2,689 
385 69 
516 190 
2,578 528 
98 48 
3, 884 453 
4,281 618 
443 114 
45 8 
15 3 
1,104 276 
2,436 716 
382 67 
1,408 170 
82 19 
30 3 
107 12 
2,359 (aV 
20,153 | 4,026 
5,050 451 
227 61 
2,467 258 
2,662 481 
54 20 
634 165 


pe Net Sales. 
Wages 
$ $ 
21,804,500 | 242,613,700 
660,500 8,965, 700 
172, 200 2,028,500 
856, 400 6, 280, 600 
363, 600 4,675,200 
2,067,500 22,820,400 
3,363,600 36,970,400 
264,900 6, 658, 500 
5,849,600 47,559,800 
55,500 450, 100 
108, 600 991,800 
96,400 1,044, 400 
21, 200 137,400 
40,800 458, 200 
41,400 304, 600 
35,766,700 | 381,959,300 
577,900 6,075,000 
626, 400 8,976,000 
3,472,400 40,735,600 
154,300 1,486, 600 
3,784,900 42,144, 100 
4,245,000 43,416,900 
453,300 5,317,900 
34,000 478,800 
15,500 149, 200 
842,000 6,748,300 
2,921,800 14, 837,300 
45,900 1, 278,000 
1,728,700 11,694,500 
71,000 722,400 
49,000 480, 900 
161,700 1,534, 800 
3,108, 400 33, 892,300 
22,592,200 | 219,968,600 
5, 667,300 66, 174, 200 
246, 800 4,717,500 
3,094, 400 30,968, 300 
3,855,300 35, 232, 400 
71,800 592, 200 
898, 700 9,904,000 


26,419, 600 


1,714,700 
219, 100 


1, 181,600 
488, 100 


816,600 
1,765,900 


403, 200 
3,953,400 


107,600 
215,300 
277,000 


70,700 
70,100 


67,400 


37,770,300 


1,417, 200 
3, 683,300 


18,355,700 
396,000 
16,790, 100 


9,026,300 
1,495, 700 
163, 600 


54,400 
1,015, 100 


2,811,900 
222,200 
3,708, 100 
318, 900 


237, 100 
479,400 


13, 690, 200 


73,865, 200 


26,400, 200 
1,750,900 


8,307,100 
9,561,800 


62,900 
882, 100 
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38.— Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, by Group and Kind of Business, 1930— 


continued. 
Employees. r= ee goa 
Group and Kind of Business. Stores. Pils. Pat Sage Net Sales. ar Yaar 
Time. | Time. nero. (at Cost). 
Bumping Materiaurs—concluded. ke ait a $ $ $ 
Electrical shops (without radio)....... 236 383 49 493 , 500 3, 252,000 1,042,900 
Heating and Plumbing Shops— 
Heating appliances and oil burners... 79 348 44 485, 800 2,432,300 280,600 
Heating and plumbing fixtures....... 423 520 90 594,400 4,454, 200 726, 200 
Paint and Glass Stores— 
Glass and mirror shops.............- 31 133 14 193, 400 688, 100 131,700 
Paint and glass stores..............- 257 509 47 647,800 4,721,900 1,506, 600 


6,035 | 12,987 | 1,680 | 16,249,200 | 162,237,100 | 50,653,000 


Totals 25 4.2 eee Tees 


FURNITURE AND HovusEHOLD. 


Furniture Stores— 


Furniture stores 784 | 2,938 174 | 4,082,300 36,119,600 | 10,815,200 


ee rd 


Furniture and undertaker (rural)..... 317 337 82 367,900 4,896,900 1,915, 700 
Floor coverings, curtains, upholstery 
and interior decorations........... 88 219 25 281, 800 2,189, 000 1,134, 000 
Household Appliance Stores— 
Household appliance stores.......... 119 1,087 8 1,353, 800 2,797,200 691,900 
Household appliance stores (gas or 
electric) 2.409.428. ©...) eb ee 204 | 1,397 85 | 1,777,400 7,106,500 1,124, 700 
Household appliance stores (owned 
by utility companies)............. 248 783 174 1,052,200 6,996,000 1, 729,400 
Refrigeration dealers................ 19 87 5 94, 200 898, 500 94,500 
Other Home Furnishings and Appli- 
ances Stores— 
Antique SHODS Hee A eck aes 89 140 24 167,900 1,219,300 1,090, 700 
Awnings, flags, banners, window 
shades-anditentesenach tien serch 18 29 L3%\ a) 287900 149, 100 30,900 
Brushes: and: broonisg..6ihccgcon cee 9 5 - 4,700 44,900 7,900 
China, glassware, crockery, etc...... 128 343 29 424, 200 2,155, 800 950, 000 
Interior decorations (specialty stores) if 22 - 14,800 111,500 28,000 
Lamps and shades (specialty stores). 15 12 = 8, 200 64, 200 16,700 
Pictures and picture framing......... 96 236 23 323, 000 1,148, 600 492,300 
mtoves ahd ranges!® 6... 3) ek ROA. 109 210 33 275, 600 1,874, 600 488, 100 
Radio and Music Stores— 
Radio specialty stores............... 220 335 44 411,600 4,394,900 664, 600 


Radio and electrical shops (including 


relrigeration) .:6j) 02... 1.00% Beto 341 796 129 929, 100 9,132,900 1,499, 200 
Radio and music stores (including ; 
TOM IPOTEMONN a.) lads thee cea 377 1,967 109 | 2,928,400 20,336,400 3,664,400 — 
Totals 5.82.0 eet Retin 3,188 | 10,943 957 | 14,526,000 | 101,665,900 | 26,438,200 


RESTAURANTS, CAFETERIAS AND 
OraeR Eatine Puacss. 


Restaurants, Cafeterias and Lunch 
Rooms— 


Caleteriasonlyy. sg 1s A, eo free 62} 1,078 81 1,009, 000 4,084, 200 104, 700 
Cafes (including confectionery)...... 956 | 3,021 178 | 2,243,800 13, 726, 800 605, 500 
Bune roomed. Ree ol ee Ale 2 492 | 2,390 116 | 2,043,700 9,992,500 211,700 
Restaurants (table service)..........] 2,185 | 9,830 466 | 7,140,000 36, 288, 500 665, 200 
Other Eating Places— 
Cafes with groceries................. 97 131 14 81,600 904, 200 79, 200 
Lunch counters and restaurants (10 
seats /andhinder)2. 2a ee... 918 960 158 597,400 4,749,400 124, 800 
Refreshment booths and soft drink 
PUG Re 22 ot ee ees eaemee try 433 204 114 109, 200 970, 100 39, 600 
Sandwich shopse).. >... ..0eh folk 147 616 120 502, 800 2,886,900 44,200 
Tea rooms and light lunches......... 319 608 145 397, 800 2,374,500 80,000 


Totals 5,609 | 18,838 | 1,392 | 14,125,300 75,977,100 1,954,900 


OrHER Retaw StTores. 


Farm Implements— 
Farm implement dealers 
Farm implement agents 

Farmers’ Supplies— 

Feed stores (flour, feed, grain, fertil- 
izer) 


475 371 135 525,500 7, 253, 700 1,712,300 
5,078 315 186 279,700 14,317,300 1,671,000 


ee 


Fee B16 US eNe 615) 6 6 0/6 190 Sile ine \e\e)le, 6) siee.« @ 


802 | 1,215 167 | 1,386,100 27, 833, 800 3,425,300 


Farmers’ supply stores.............. 209 330 68 356,300 6,530,300 1,472,400 
Feed and coal stores................ 169 331 90 339, 600 6, 166, 900 608, 900 
Grain elevators (coal and feed)...... 1,170 172. 524 316,700 3,276,700 527,600 


Harness shops xsd eee 601 126 27 114,700 1,902,300 936, 500 
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38.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, by Group and Kind of Business, 1930— 


concluded. 
Employees. Botating Stocks on 
: : ——-— — Hand, End 
Group and Kind of Business. Stores.| pull | Part- ee Net Sales. oh Non 
Time. | Time. ai: (at Cost). 
OrHeR Reraiw Storrs—concluded. No. Ne; Ne $ $ $ 
BGOIELORSs eR aN ects coe ctace tees 358 1,226 137 1,419, 800 8, 837, 500 3,401, 000 


Coal and Wood Yards—Ice Dealers— 
Coal and wood yards (including ice).| 2,071 | 6,251 1,762 | 7,929,600 86,046, 800 6,619, 900 


Tce cealersreeawee es oss xGaechalin «ols 271 1,106 306 1, 254, 600 4,144,900 342,200 
SPEER A550 5s ata d vizinisis 8 2 3,559 | 7,325 | 1,076 | 7,608,400 76,848,900 | 23,366,400 
Ly bey PS ee ee ee Pi 689 | 1,488 278 \24),b00,000 9,264, 700 858, 100 
Gifts, Novelties, Toys, Cameras— 

Art and WIELMRODSS, cloves < cysdicmwwiatt 146 152 34 141,100 1,388, 700 583, 900 

ROB ONS Se ho es eg nistes east 9 9 Uf 7,100 98,800 36, 800 

Novelty and souvenir shops......... 131 189 43 148,300 1, 263, 400 606, 200 

Cameras and photographic stores.... 49 189 18 236, 000 1,717,800 346.300 
Jewellery Stores— 

Dewellerpeoresi cscs octets saree ckoca-h ke 1,509 | 2,586 284 | 3,269,700 24,899,900 | 14,999,300 

Jewellery stores (instalment credit). 23 171 61 224, 600 1, 762,700 195, 600 
Luggage and Leather Goods Stores— 

Luggage and leather goods stores.... 75 177 55 212,500 1,730,500 656, 900 

Leather and leather findings......... 14 12 2 14, 400 153, 900 41,700 
Music stores (without radio)........... 84 106 5 141,300 1,099, 700 575, 800 


News Dealers— 
News dealers (tobacco and confec- : 
TAGHET Vi ye aoe ae erate RISC oe Ne 275 487 54 315,000 3,329, 500 418,000 


ES) berate, co Rea Crane, or kata 295 382 155 336, 300 3,095, 100 900, 300 
omen School and Store Supplies and 
Equipment Dealers— 


Office and school supplies. . . 67 299 11 371,000 2, 225, 900 543, 900 
Office, store and school furniture, 
equipment and supplies........... 89 615 31 1,022, 200 6,312,900 1,329, 700 
Office and store mechanical appli- 
AC OL ehae MAREE Se RY ale ahSte poise’ s oe. 6 162 961 20 1,736, 800 7,494, 600 1,419,300 
‘Typewriter dealers: 3.0 gci.s. 00 cco 77 830 5 1,291,400 3,796,500 1,076, 800 
Opticians and optometrists............ 323 341 31 475, 200 3,180, 200 516,000 
SPOrtine OOS StOTES:. co... cece sees 122 254 30 349, 700 3,678, 600 950, 800 
Scientific and medical instruments. ... 42 211 5 270, 100 1,735,900 588, 400 
Tobacco Stores and Stands— 
Tobacco stands (hotel lobbies, etc.). 747 |. 617 142 599,300 5, 846, 200 665,400 
Tobacco stores with news-stands.... 568 396 80 341,600 7, 207,900 1,066, 400 
DRODAGCOISUOTCS 6c 52. OE dc ees csct a casles 471 674 19 869, 300 10, 683, 500 1,394,900 
Tobacco stores with foods........... 634 378 64 341, 700 6,965, 200 932,900 
Miscellaneous Classifications— 
Brewers’ warehouses................ nie 494 45 578, 100 14, 894, 400 965, 200 
Government liquor stores........... 651 2,479 143 4,070, 600 100, 821, 100 5, 443, 000 
Monuments and stones.............. 177 303 46 370,300 1,709, 700 507, 300 
Other wine and liquor stores........ 22 47 22 59, 600 719,000 197,300 
Patent medicines, remedies, per- 
PHUTIOS CO LG BENNER te. eh a an yceec cee 1,446 106 22 90,000 3,846, 000 559, 600 
SLEIe Bis Ve Eur or Ot a Ce eee ae 421 1,792 186 1,978, 100 10,320, 600 267, 100 
Miscellaneous kinds of business (n.o.s.)} 1,151 2,162 1,000 2,809, 600 21,724,900 8,356, 600 
ROGAIS Accuses neers «5:5 ae 25,343 | 37,675 | 7,376 | 45,779,600 | 506,126,900 | 91,033,000 
SECOND-HAND STORES. 
Automobile parts and accessories..... 159 256 36 271,500, 1,522,900 443,500 
Clothing and shoe stores.............. 273 100 15 94,000 1,213,800 384, 100 
HiuTNiGUre BLOTCMee ess «0 ahs oie + cs a ole 479 203 42 213,900 2,799,000 830,000 
Other second-hand stores.............. 695 587 148 565, 200 6,276,900 1,925,900 
SOURIS rns ch ee cis sae ches 1,606 | 1,146 241 | 1,144,600 11,812,600 3,583,500 
Grand Totals............ 125,003 |238,683 | 36,776 |257,855,600 |2, 755,569,900 | 483,627,500 


Retail merchandising in Canada is analysed by type of operation in Table 39. 
This analysis is first applied to all retail stores and, following this, to some particular 
kinds of retail business which have been most subject to chain system organization. 
Single stores under independent ownership accounted for 70-44 p.c. of the total 
retail merchandise sales in 1930. Included in this percentage are the sales of single 
stores in voluntary chains or co-operative buying organizations, which amounted 
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to 4-32 p.c. of the total. The sales of the units of provincial, sectional and national 
chains were 16-53 p.c. of the total and those of local chains 2-55 p.c. Two- and 
three-store multiples accounted for 7-98 p.c. of the total sales. For certain of the 
larger cities, the business of department stores belonging to national organizations 
has been taken with that of independent stores. 


39.—Types of Operation of Stores Engaged in Retail Merchandising in Canada, 1930. 


Full-Time Employees. Tsay 
é . ‘ a tion o 
Type of Operation. -| Stores. Mate. [Female | _ Salaries Net Sales. Net 
: ‘| and Wages. Sales 
No. No. No. $ $ p.c 
ALL STORES. 
Single store independents................-. 101,117) 110,645 et 198] 158,478,000} 1,822,087,100} 66-12 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)......... 4,753 5.750 ,458 5,905, 100 119,030. 400 4-32 
‘wo-storeimultiplesivins, scones ede 3,391] 10,224 : 971 15,507,600} 147,613,200 5-36 
Two-store multiples (in voluntary chains). 186 341 87 0.900 5,592, 700 0-20 
‘hree-store.moltiples....c2 40662. oe ety 12387 4,458 1,969 7,372,900 64, 736,300 2-35 
Three-store multiples (in voluntary chains) 49 103 28 127,000 1,924,500 0-07 
Local chains (4 stores and over)........... ,3840} 4,771 1,818} 7,234,500 70,151,000 2-55 
Erovincial Chains noes ee ee eee 2,893 8,314] 2,604) 13,970,300) 207,462,800 7-53 
Sectional Ghanns..t stevie hee ee 1,624 6,929 4,274) 12,634,400 102,310,700 3-71 
Nationalichainss..02 ao5co5 kee “set 2,230| 7,532) 6,850) 15,394,300 145,717,500 5-29 
Manufacturer-controlled chains (provincial) ae 165 8 4,800 3,426, 400 0-12 
Manufacturer-controlled chains (sectional). 40 163 45 301, 400 1,776,500 0-06 
Manufacturer-controlled chains (national).. 375| 4,179 609 7,363,000 32,233, 100 1-17 
Direct selling (house to house)............. , 041 496 29 429,900 7,102,600 0:26 
Industrial stores (owned by manufacturers) 176 DiLid, 105 813, 600 10,462, 800 0-38 
Leased concessions (hotels)................ 131 175 141 253, 500 1,901,100 0-07 
eased departmentsacs jaa eae ee Seu 18 38 19 67, 600 671, 600 0-02 
Line elevators (coal and feed)............. 1,148 152 - 159, 500 2,982,100 0-11 
Mail order houses (apart from stores)...... 35 140 144 324,500 3,007,500 0-11 
Producer-retailers ofmilke 9) aoe. as ok oe 2,192 909 25 427,700 5,371, 800 0-20 
Othertvpes O1Opera tions... soce ee eee 1 - - - 8, 200 - 
MOCAIST eo oer es, eee 125,003) 166,001) 72,682] 247,370,500) 2,755,569,900) 100-00 
Variety, 5-AND-10, AND To-A-DoLuAR 
STORES. 
Single store independents.................. 146 77 151 152,500 2,042,900 4-62 
Single stores fi ae CATS en, rare 9 \ 2 12 11,100 184, 000 0-42 
Two-store moultiples. 20. icchiesiouee sess in 23 : 
BEGG StOre MiUILIples, .s 25.520 .0 ee eee 9lf 28 66 64, 000 603, 800 1-37 
Local chains (4 stores and over)........... 17 44 161 132,300 1,336, 600 3-02 
Len aes abate Renn SIE, ne Hin live oo) 99 BaD 271, 900 2,486,900 5-62 
ectionalce hans aterm se toe eerie ere 21 
Nationa liehaings ae wee oi Reesor oes ee 233 } 825) 3,493} 3,515,900 37,558,000} 84-95 
Totals. ..6o..) a ee 513} 1,075} 4,218) 4,147,700 44,212,200} 100-00 
WoMEN’s APPAREL AND ACCESSORIES 
Strores.! 
Single store independents.................. 1,376 504 2,459 2,765,000 32,544,500} 65-93 
Two-store multiples........... eee At | Oe: 152 172 380 587, 600 5,429, 900 11-00 
‘hree-sLorenmultiples=. ance eee ere 63 79 421 410, 100 3,382, 600 6-85 
Local chains (4 stores and over)........... 30 11 81 86, 800 1,147,400 2-32 
Eeowneial ohaine PRR ig Fee te oR es 47 31 140 175,500 1,658, 100 3:36 
CChional chains | eee ea. cpemtet Mel eine 5 
National chaing 004. eon oe | aie 413 454, 600 5,014,700] 10-16 
Othertypes of operation... s.c15 eeae ee 13 19 Ti 40,900 185, 600 0-38 
Wotals vce. wast ee eee 1,752 883} 3,901) 4,520,500 49,362,800) 100-00 
SHOE STORES. 
Single store independents.................. 1,180 996 277| = 1,458, 500 19,134,200) 53-29 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)......... 89 138 45 219, 800 2,826, 400 7:87 
Two-store IMuUltiples yc es cca oem. HOeeEE. 89 165 35 292, 400 3,113, 200 8-67 
‘Dhree-store multiplestsieirs, f2s.2e 2c oes 75 196 55 306, 300 2,669, 100 7-43 
Local chains (4 stores and over)........... 86 232 18 363, 600 4,232,900 11-79 
BrovineialiGhaimis: aes. ees sees ee. 56) 
Sectionalichains sec metas sn Be coe 5 236 42 387,500 3,341, 700 9-31 
INS trons CMeinsr. sacl corns ettany ete acna ae 51 
Other types of operation. f25.. 80660. dee 10 50 11 97,700 590,500 1-64 
Totals! fi... tes ateetse oo hoes. 1,641) 2,018 483} 3,125,800 35,908,000) 100-00 


1F}xclusive of millinery stores. 
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39.—Types of Operation of Stores eres m ‘iia Merchandising in Canada, 1930 
—conciudaed. 


Full-Time Employees. Propor- 
T f ion. ————— tion of 
ype of Operation Stores. Rg ee Salaries Net Sales. Net 
: ‘} and Wages. Sales. 
No. No. No. $ $ eae 
Grocery Stores (WitHovutT 
Meats). 
Single store independents...... aig cate 14,421 | 5,123 | 1,634] 4,514,900 | 126,303,400 51-83 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)..... 2,079 2,090 460 1,829,000 41,295,700 16-94 
Two-store multiples...............---- 195 265 103 291,000 4,458,000 1-83 
Three-store multiples..............--. 60 126 31 140, 800 1,981,500 0-81 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 247 628 206 709, 000 10,093,300 4-14 
ibs hemi ve tog See ee a ee ae eS 2 749 561 | 1,467,800 30, 721,300 12-61 
BOMOUALEHAING, cocci eon sins oe ne ee tee 9 

National chains...... ee eer eee 496 gone BEES 31 BOS 000 28,724, 500 11-79 
Other types of operation............... at 6 1 7,600 121,600 0-05 

Totals........ Pt tae 18,166 | 10,193 | 3,407 | 10,768,100 | 243,699,300 100-00 

CoMBINATION SToRES (GROCERIES 
AND Mrats). 
Single store independents...... ieee 3,489 | 4,514 710 | 4,353,900 | © 73,581,100 45-50 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)..... 789 | 1,579 280 | 1,677,400 | 26,647,200 16-48 
Two-store multiples BRR NA See yy de? We han 145 393 69 438,400 5,366, 600 3°32 
Three-store multiples. ................ 44 133 41 171,300 2,355, 900 1-46 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 66 307 80 400, 300 4,123,900 2-55 
SM iaeg eho Poebty st erat oe sea He \ 362 145 500, 100 6,579,900 4-07 
BctiOnal chains. nus: otoea fees oa 26 

National chains............ 1... +++. 0+ bot AS deen Pe8 | gee b 00 00 |. 48, 083,200 cgpike 
Other types of operation............... 2 2 = 3,100 45,600 0-03 

TP DURES ere tere Mente t ae 5,162 | 9,906 | 1,555 | 11,135,200 | 161,704,100 100-06 

RestauRANts, CAFETERIAS AND 
OrseR Hatine Piacss.! 

Single store independents............-- 4,650 | 7,233 | 5,587 | 8,801,300 53,021,100 71-55 
"ESVOsRUOre TUMITIDICS +066 ets eee ee ee 6 792 574 1,121,800 5,001. 100 6-75 
Three-abore multiples... 2. ss asec. - 36 216 245 342,800 1,662,500 2-24 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 49 577 290 917,000 3,670,500 4-95 
Provincralendins 28 re ae. bs eee 25 377 130 521,300 2,234, 600 3-02 
BeCOMmMnlChaINe ie asia cca f= sees 28 733 670 1,183,800 4,790,500 6:47 
Nariounlichninse eta ite ee es 138 238 625 541,900 3,015,500 vee B45. UF 
Deased/coneessions. 6.2. sho es - 39 100 101 146, 400 653.800 0-88 
Other types of operation............... 2 5 10 13,000 53, 200 0-07 

POEMS Cre icine ese te ce 5,079 | 19,271 | 8,232 | 18,589,390 74,102,800 100-00 

FILLinG STATIONS. 

Single store independents.............. 4,574 | 2,548 154 | 2,389,600 44,039, 200 66-28 
Two-sbore Multiples. 2.25.25 6s 2 Hs oi 129 323 7 353, 900 3,637,500 5-47 
fburee store imultiples®.... 202k. «0. 67 167 10 199, 200 2,294,100 3°45 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 64 139 2 140, 100 1,762,800 2-65 
Province Cams. ites ccc seni wise 159 454 6 524, 600 3,445,500 5-19 
SOCOM MGIAINS tae creo tas Sees ak es 169 504 - 629,000 3,470,400 5-22 
PLAT AIDS eee Sh ce ect eras 340 986 - 1,169,800 7,793,400 11-73 
Other types of operation............... 1 ~ - - 6, 0-01 

first SAR Re Ad aetna 5,593 | 5,121 179 | 5,406,200 66,449,300 100-00 

Drue Srorss. 
Single store independents...... ee 2,817 | 3,619 894 | 4,057,500 51,113,700 66-51 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)..... 20 45 3 39,000 488, 800 0-64 
Swvo-atore multiples: <0. ste cee 319 777 181 935,300 7,859,600 10-23 
Three-store mimibiples.’.. i) ose... es os 104 308 65 408, 800 2,887,300 3-76 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 173 651 140 897,300 6, 834, 400 8-89 
MPOVANCIAL CHAINS cette vrs cee Sarre ¥ ns coawss 73 |)\ ; 
BCLIONMNCHMINS Co fro. oes Gb s y+ >> 6 502 118 939, 600 7,439, 200 9-68 
Mo MANA MATIN <n oto nhs oc Snob 4 ob nlore’e. 6 « 37 
Leased concessions and departments... 10 14 8 24,300 225,900 0-29 

POLARS eth get ete aes 3,559 | 5,916) 1,409 | 7,301,800 76,848,900 100-00 


1Exclusive of cafés with groceries and refreshment booths. 
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Retail Merchandise Trade of Canadian Cities—The retail merchandise trade in 
Canadian cities of over 10,000 population is shown in Table 40. The cities are 
arranged in descending order according to their 1931 census populations. A notable 
feature of these figures is the, wide variation in different cities in the relationsbip 
between population and retail sales. In general, per capita sales are high for cities 
which form distributing centres for large or populous areas, while such sales are 
lowest in residential or industrial satellite cities adjacent to larger centres, as in 
the case of St. Boniface, Man., Sandwich, Ont., and Verdun, Outremont, Westmount 
and Hull, Que. 


40.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, 1930. 


Full-Time Employees. : 

Popula- | Estab- Net ee 

City. - tion, lish- Salaries Sale 10 Y a 

1931. ments. Male. |Female. and se (at Co: t) 

Wages a Ost). 

No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 

Montreal Quew sce oes 818,577 11,959] 27,144] 12,622] 40,171,900] 369,471,200} 52,939,200 
MOrOnto, Ontesesss seein ee 631, 207 8,725] 23,601] 13,473] 44,548,300] 372,682,900] 46,777,000 
Vancouver: Ouse ene ene 246,593 3,845} 7,911] 4,288} 13,516,200] 122,830,900] 18,660,700 
Winnipeg, Mana; o.enon..< 218, 785 2,486 8,164 5,513] 15,379,600} 131,480,200) 15,542,700 
Hamilton) Onty.c.ssetee- 155,547 5a aly | 3,831 2,082 6,528,500} 68,512,800 9,605, 200 
Quebec; Quek pa acre ces 130, 594 1,742 3,824 1,437 4,696,900} 48,172,200 9,555, 600 
OttawarOntweraw wes es: 126,872 1,525; 3,896} 1,978] 6,205,700} 59,702,200} 10,449,800 
Calgary pAltaween ar anes 83,761 1,136 2,686 1,262 4,809,600} 43,389,800 7,143,100 
Edmonton, Alta......:...... 79,197 1,0541 2,235) 1,176} 4,011,200] 37,555,900} 6,202,600 
Londons Onteaeaccees cs. 71, 148 1,074] 2,135 985) 3,426,300} 35,596,000) 4,883,600 
Windsor, Ontz-7- teen 63,108 903 1,938 615 3,300,600} 30,122,400 4,539,000 
Verdun, Ques ye icsce cee 60, 745 588 938 297} 1,163,300} 12,774,300) 1,678,100 
alfaxve Nes sere, caterers 59,275 900} 1,682} 1,125) 2,709,300} 29,848,200} 4,190,300 
Feria OASKe ee ee eet oe 53, 209 569} 2,016 951] 3,407,200} 33,105,600} 5,555,800 
Saint ounyiNebeeree ee ae 47,514 822) 1,465 846] 2,160,100} 21,435,100} 3,233,700 
Saskatoon, Saski.c)...6- 5. 43,291 546 1,536 760 2,639,500} 25,364,200 4,277,200 
Victoria; BiG we sae eee 39, 082 809 1,790 914 2,944,900} 27,108,500 4,998,900 
Three Rivers, Que......... 35,450 456 719 312 960,100} 10,079,700 1,857,200 
Isatehener: Ontaeaceescer - ee 30,793 399 725 343 1,211,300} 13,770,500 2,005, 700 
Brantford. Ont... .2erce-ce 30,107 451 809 375 1,230,300] 13,966,900 1,937,100 
Hull Quel) Bite sera pe ets 29,433 443 645 133 663, 800 7,776,900 1,319,300 
Sherbrooke, Que........... 28, 933 428 737 258 977,400} 10,959,900} 2,050,600 
Outremont, Que............ 28,641 129 365 45 455,100} 4,306,700 487,900 
Fort William, Ont.......... 26,277 333 544 300 830,300} 10,003,300} 1,723,000 
St. Catharines, Ont......... 24,753 437 802 383 1,328,500] 14,664,800 2,340, 200 
Westmount, Que............ 24, 235 128 504 116 727,500} 6,330,100 600, 500 
Kingston; Ont 925 sens ase 23, 439 376 858 328 1,214,500} 12,873,200 2,079,000 
OshawanOntee po cecen 23,439 278 584 159 802,900 8,498,500 1,192,900 
Sydney, Neste. cea ee 23, 089 340 445 258 637, 100 8,136, 700 1,483,900 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... 23 , 082 357 436 231 682, 400 9,984,500 1,783, 400 
Peterborough, Ont......... PPR PAT 383 688 317 969,500} 11,132,500} 1,706,600 
Moose Jaw, Sask........... 21,299 308 611 248 993.100 9,688,400 1,574,600 
Guelph, Outs sa eat set 21,075 309 497 241 792,200 9,194,400 1,388, 200 
Glace Bay, Nude cee. 6s 20, 706 232 200 156 277,300} 4,268,100 680, 000 
MOnCEOn ING san eee aioe oe 20,689 302 920 699 1,621,700} 20,751,400 2,290,700 
PortArthur. Outs... c. 19,818 247 458 237 764,800} 9,006,900} 1,858,800 
Niagara Falls, Ont......... 19,046 343 593 336 943,100} 10,550,400 1,484,500 
achine, Quescr mc. oe 18,630 274 360 115 427,200} 5,184,900 992,900 
Sudbury Ones. eee 18,518 236 505 214 832,800} 10,885,400 1,622,400 
Sarnia. Ont:.t-ean een ee 18,191 262] - 408 230 612,900 7,969,400 1,168,700 
StPArlora Outer ote. cr ase: 17, 742 270 447 246 687, 000 7,868, 700 1, 241,300 
New Westminster, B.C..... 17,524 288 565 201 893,700} 10,084,400 1,317,500 
Brandon’ Wane. nee ne 17,082 229 495 209 722,700 7,322, 600 1,379,400 
St. Boniface, Man.......... 16,305 121 145 28 148,100} 2,061,600 194, 700 
North, Bay, Onta.c.5. «cee 15,528 205 465 180 625, 800 6, 884, 400 1,093,500 
St. sbhomas, Ont, peeee... 15,4380 286 480 235 667,900 7,549,500 1,333, 200 
Shawinigan Falls, Que...... 15,345 187 216 100 262,200} 3,538,400 868, 100 
Chatham Ontier cee. oc 14,569 276 543 231 807,300 8,634,300 1,378,700 
East Windsor, Ont.......... 14,251 140 149 27 225,700 REP eh ew Alt) 530,500 
Dimmins, Ontae. eens. ee 14, 200 159 332 109 511,100} 6,270,700} 1,274,600 
Galt Ont eee eee 14,006 225 322 Bi 446, 800 5,406, 000 965,500 
Belleville Ontasernons. 13, 790 246 473 205 690,000 7,883, 800 1,387,300 
Lethbridge, Alta........... 13,489 211 466 215 813, 800 8,482, 300 1,446, 100 
St. Hyacinthe, Que......... 13,448 204 285 81 304,300 4,103,700 953, 900 
Owen Sound, Ont........... * 12,839 249 354 170 497,200} 5,716,100} 1,148,200 
Charlottetown, P.E.I....... 12,361 221 384 225 471,500 5, 823,500 1,214,900 
Chicoutimi, Que............ 11,877 136 180 59 230,600! 2,960,000 645, 100 
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40.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, 1930 
—concluded. 


Full-Time Employees. 


art Rigas) terest a eerrersert ert rie Net Stocks on 
City. tion, lish- Salaries Sal Hand, End 
1931. ments. Male. |Female. and- ee, of Year 
Wages. (at Cost). 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 
TAR QUO basen acc eet 11,724 151 222 39 220,900} 2,614,200 573, 200 
Valleyfield, Que............ 11,411 162 225 77 242,400 3, 882,900 871,100 
Woodstock, Ont............ 11,395 194 359 165 510,000 5,731,400 981,100 
Si Joan Queicroecunce ewes 11,256 190 244 72 280, 000 3,402,100 753, 200 
CormwallOnt.. ccf. ess 11,126 208 323 112 435,700 4,870,800 889, 600 
Joliette, Que..... Meters 10,765 174 274 69 261,500 3,490, 100 - 791,300 
Sandwich, Ont..... Sars Se 10,715 87 83 27 112,900 1,765, 700 191,000 
Welland, Ont.. ant we 10, 709 195 278 94 397,500 5,372, 100 1,001,800 
Thetford Mines, Que.. 10,701 126 117 66 152,600 1,939, 700 492,700 
ASTER YF AUB ih Seeks ee ced 10,587 144 134 4] 146,500 2,168, 800 581,500 
BOrel ues. 28-6. a<uks = 10,320 184 137 71 162, 600 2,565, 700 552,900 
Medicine Hat, Alta......... 10,300 152 256 95 392, 200 4,532,500 872,900 
Walkerville, Ont.......... 2 10, 105 109 171 66 275,000 3,094, 100 406, 600 


Retail Sales, by Commodities—The calculation of the value of sales by com- 
modities presents tremendous difficulties, as so few stores keep any records of their 
sales in various lines of merehandise. On the basis of the information returned for 
the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, Table 41 has been con- 
structed to show the value of retail sales for broad commodity groups. It should be 
understood, however, that the figures are estimates only. The table includes retail 
sales by hotels, manufacturing bakeries and dairies, as well as the commodity sales 
of retail merchandising and service establishments. The sale of food and kindred 
products forms the largest single commodity group, as the value of goods sold is 
29 p.c. of the total commodity sales. 


41.—Estimated Retail Sales and Percentages of Total, by Commodities, 1930. 


Estimated | Per cent 


Commodity. Sales. of Total. 
$ p.c. 
Apparel, women’s, misses’ and children’s (except shoes)...............00000eeees 196, 958, 000 6-90 
ATT OMIO MILER ANC ACC OSROLIOS ate ees siete ci talesc Waals ON Ba tees ee haere ae. 235,504, 000 8-25 
Beverages, alcoholic (including sale of beer and wine in hotels)e schon aes See 164, 436, 000 5-76 
NSH OMET CLOT IAI eer ee RT OC. cette csi ris societies 8 meter atid Srctayeperaa eae oe 75, 207, 000 2-63 
Clothing and turnishings, men’s and) boys 2:.sis% ssc. «eae eS). » Cee k Sak ele celeste 142,959,000 5-01 
Mi ENTE CUE CP ERTL CIOS Abate SIMD Sede ie man cee, S Ginna std Polen Oat corGeeee 51,180,000 1-79 
EPCOS A DNO LIONS Ta, fc k ae ies se oe cake Gee ade Raa neenen be. 74,977,000 2-63 
Farm and garden equipment and supplies (including feeds)..................20.. 57,504,000 2-01 
eS EANC EIB PEC SOTOGU CES tate te tikes. ore ecco res erin cheese Dior a athe are tsb 828, 260, 000 29-01 
TOaRCstCe eee ston ete Pics tine Se etn bys OO Lie Sie t Ws NEEL atealec 107, 219, 000 3°76 
Furniture and home furnishings and supplies (including antiques)................ 145,351, 000 5-09 
BOLO MO IBMIAMCUITCARCS i), Llatet EAA oat) ly SEER Soames een eae. Conse wee 111,475, 000 3-91 
TRENT Eevee neh bahay Ay ede bee) oye) rot ch RO ape eR, eee cea eg RE Eyton ee 82,875,000 2-90 
Household equipment (including electrical and gas appliances, heating and 
DiGi DIRT SH ELOVOS ymin bd Hea teeae tnt GREE EIS Os IRE Soe ke wack Lic ald TaLLS eh Oe 43,107,000 1:51 
ERR OETA ODLIC A SOOO Sancho i apccsstenee ski Sas He odoe MiGs binlelevslSIRt io Tigers @ ee oremacebere 30,175,000 1-06 
MACOS EMCAINUBICA! MStTUMENLS sie eeiites «tes Dees ogee vedemene ede cht ee vm ele 45,997,000 1-61 
Pa eet eeCnCaMtSL LOL MeO LAY QL ich see 0 Missy <1 cite sits ens, sles castebo. & ashnlosewusioauener m eaiyar on sisyale.d Saste e's 81,391,000 2-85 
Sporting goods (including bicycles, motorcycles and games)................+++:- 18, 241, 000 0-64 
Stationery, books, magazines and newspapeTS.............. 0c eee e cece cece ee eees 33,509, 000 1-17 
Toilet articles and PLCHATAIONS CARER nae ke ee REET Ect atoe lake cae ech make 18, 926, 000 0-66 
AsmoLuer merchandise (including tObAGCO) Ass. iso... de beleteawac aces ae ceserweees 201, 424, 000 7-05 
arrester ser CCIaC ALG Cs TA OOS) aes ola. Bs. accyenal nb ale uses eioumeuetcwns deswpakeet Storacesard. «)apsislo ese 108, 615, 000 3-80 


Morais Ani Commoditiess :icsess cu aid. Ses PRS aA hue LRA 2,855,290, 000 100-00 
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Employment and Wages.—The labour force engaged in retail merchandise 
trade numbered 400,628 persons in 1930. This includes proprietors actively engaged 
in retailing and full-time and part-time employees. The salaries and wages of full- 
time and part-time employees are shown separately in Table 42 and also the with- 
drawals of those proprietors who reported receiving a fixed salary. It will be noted 
that only a few of the total proprietors draw fixed salaries each month from 
their businesses; the majoritv do not limit themselves to fixed amounts. 


42. Employment and Wage Facts, Retail Merchandising Establishments in Canada, 
by Business Groups and Provinces, 1930. 


Pro- Full-Time Employees. | Part-Time Employees. 
Business Group Stores. etors Rereume Salaries Salaries 
end Erowneg, Bee Stated Salary. | Male. in ais and | Male. Ee ale| ..2nd 
i. Wages Wages. 
z Non. (uNo. [No | o$. |e |New)... $a. ol NosstaNocaspeas 
Hoodugroupicnrcsnrr 44,665} 40,212) 4,199] 6,251,700] 35,685) 9,685) 39,454,100) 6,444) 2,134} 1,930,000 


Country generalstores| 11,915) 11,201] 1,719} 2,503,400) 8,355] 3,018) 9,357,600} 1,502 605 474,600 
General merchandise 


STOUD wee heves Sek ee 2,974) 2,092} 617) 1,499,500] 21,070/30,810) 54,519,100} 1,022} 6,708] 1,936,600 
Automotive group....] 13,194] 10,917] 2.742] 4,912,400} 26,710] 1,363] 34,725,400) 2,575 114] 1,041,300 
Apparel group........}| 10,474] 7,836] 2,702] 5,868,500} 10,431] 9,722] 21,374,900} 2,229| 1,797) 1,217,300 
Building materials 

STOUD eee ee ene 6,035} 3,886] 1,914] 4,032,700} 11,847} 1,140] 15,636,800} 1,603 77 612,400 
Furniture and house- 

hold group.........} 3,188} 2,028 921) 2,167,500} 9,034] 1,909] 14,153,400} 829 128) 372,600 


Restaurants, cafe- 

terias and other 

eating places.......| 5,609) 5,744] 1,198} 1,412,800) 10,496] 8,342] 13,754,700 476 916 370, 600 
Other retail groups...} 25,343] 19,450) 4,072) 8,687,900] 31,099] 6,576} 43,317,300) 6,617 759| 2,462,300 
Second-hand group...| 1,606} 1,486 233 369,600} 1,029 117} 1,077,200 229 12 67,400 


Canada.......... 125, 003/104, 852/20, 317/37, 706, 000/166, 001/72, 682/247, 370, 590/23, 526/13, 250/10, 485, 100 
Prince Edward Island 851 833 116} 206,100 732 395 874, 400 125 57 46,200 
Nova Scotia...... woe) 6.4641) 52876 725! 1,303,100] 5,415} 2,811] 7,006,300 712 488 263,600 
New Brunswick...... 4,434) 3,962 547 965,100} 4,516] 2,338) 6,224,300} 457 325 183,900 
Quebec...............| 84,286] 29,698} 4,393] 8,781,100] 45,085)17,815| 59,778,200) 5,348| 2,462) 1,980,200 
Ontario ee. foes eee 43,045} 35,287) 8,336]15, 789,500) 64, 127/30, 057/101, 636, 800)10, 149] 6,780) 4,902,100 
Manitoba -eaeereeeae 6,859} 5,862} 1,048] 1,905,400) 11,440] 6,366) 18,945,300} 1,280 676 652,500 
Saskatchewan........ 10,841] 8,566} 1,600] 2,634,400} 10,158] 2,939! 14,170,600) 2,111 417 745, 700 
IMM ernie ta es aa ota wae 8,592} 7,089} 1,390} 2,397,100} 9,638) 3,439) 14,947,000] 1,354 590 616, 100 
British Columbia....| 9,501] 7,641) 2,157] 3,707,200] 14,675] 6,513} 23,465,100} 1,822) 1,453] 1,056,200 
Yukon and North- 

west Territories.... 130 48 5 17,000 215 9 322,500 168 2 38, 600 


Service Establishments.—The 42,223 service establishments from which 
reports were secured had receipts of $249,455,900 in 1930. The professional services, 
such as medicine, dentistry or law, were not included in the census, nor were the 
building trades, such as carpentry, tinsmithing, etc. A special report has been pre- 
pared for hotels and the figures for these establishments are not included in the 
tables that follow. The provincial distribution of retail services in Canada during 
1930 is shown in Table 43. Ontario again led in the amount of business with 43-86 
p.c. of the total service receipts, while Quebee came second with 25-49 p.c. 

Among service establishments, the amusements group was the most important, 
21-34 p.c. of the total receipts being reported by establishments of this class. Of 
the receipts of $53,231,500 for amusement establishments, $38,479,500 was secured 
by motion picture houses. The next group in importance was that of storage and 
transportation, which includes carting and storage, taxi and motor transportation. 
The barber shops were the most important section of the personal service group and 
did more than twice as much business as hairdressing and beauty parlours. The 
repair and service group had the largest number of establishments. Blacksmith 
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shops were the most numerous, their receipts being only slightly less than the total 
for boot and shoe repair shops. Repair and service shops for motor vehicles formed 
an important section of this group. 


43.—Retail Services in Canada, by Provinces, 1930. 


Hert fila P Stock 
tion o mployees. : ropor- tocks on 
Estab- Salaries . 
Province. lish- ‘i and Receipts. Lo + ‘ges, End 
mectied ec” Vins wy) | tcc RO OS: ota of Year 
lish- | Full- | Part- Receipts. | (at Cost). 
ments. | Time. | Time. 
Cc. No No. p.c 
Prince Edward Island 335 0-79 146 12 107,000 658, 100 0-26 26,000 
Nova Scotia........... 1,504 3-56] 1,426 203 1,254,400} 6,353,100 2-55 166, 600 
New Brunswick....... 1,393 3-30} 1,058 144 883,000} 4,393,100 1-76 149, 600 
WB DOG. us clamretekeitarien 10,916} 25-85] 15,663} 1,862] 16,920,900] 63,596,400 25-49 1, 290, 100 
CONPATIO. «55.8 cs Somes ss 15,566] 36-87] 22,467| 4,233] 25,359,900] 109,397,900 43-86} 2,566,400 
Manitobax. & ice.) 3... 2,493 5-91] 3,976 772| 4,453,400 16, 437, 800 6-59 338, 800 
Saskatchewan......... 3,658 8-66} 1,936 492} 2,079,900} 10,342,600 4-15 389, 500 
Alpertattestateee. ss. 2,881 6-82} 2,799 476} 3,212,000} 13,434,500 5-39 298, 100 
British Columbia.-..... 3,458 8-19] 5,752 790} 6,923,900} 24,705,300 9-90 535, 800 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories st: 66k: 19 0-05 34 - 37,500 137,100 0-05 1,100 
Canada......... 42,223) 100-00) 55,257) 8,984) 61,231,900) 249,455,900 100-00; 5,762,000 


Employment and Wages.—The principal statistics for the labour force in 
service establishments are given in Table 44. There were 64,241 persons engaged 
in the 42,223 service establishments. This total includes proprietors as well as full- 
time and part-time employees. 


44._Employment and Wage Facts, Retail Service Establishments in Canada, 1930. 


Scag Full-Time Employees. | Part-Time Employees. 
: Estab-| Pr* Proprietors 
Business Group ° etors a 
Provi lish- Receiving a Jari i 
and Province. ments.| 2©t°| Stated Salary. Fe- | Salaries Fe- | Salaries 
Pay: Mal tial and Male 1 and 
foul. ale. | Wages mate-| Wages 
No No No $ No. No $ No. | No $ 
Amusement and re- K 
creation group...... 3,300] 2,981 308} 545,600} 7,058) 1,765] 9,414,700) 2,846; 398 890,900 
Business services 
LGU. ct eee 476 297| 148) 589,900) 1,782 557| 4,036,800} 234 30 81,300 
Domestic services 
GD 2 at ee oites 4,884! 5,048} 710] 1,378,700) 7,493} 7,481]13,322,800) 446) 226) 245,200 
Bduoa tional services 
WD termes meets 169 108 21 45,900 185 270) 569,200 58 17 15,800 
bean services 
MY PRs as 10,583] 10,557} 412) 554,200} 4,592) 2,041] 6,135,000) 819] 226) 301,100 
Pitierenhs ee: 857 772| 122) 258,800 629 392} 1,070,000} 126) 100 64,400 
Undertaking and 
Burak ee ES 860 795) 152} 441,800 853 80} 1,192,100) 252 10 67,500 
Repair and service 
BHODR Toker ee ee 14,167] 14,026} 596} 916,700} 4,494 151] 4,710,900) 914 26} 297,900 
Storage and trans- 
portation group..... 5,346} 5,261) 594] 1,226,700) 12,917 431|15,370, 100} 1,937 15| 927,600 
Miscellaneous services} 1,581} 1,545} 169) 365,000} 1,872 214] 2,396,100) 248 56] 122,500 
Canada.......... 42,228) 41,390] 3,282) 6,323,300) 41,875) 13,382/58, 217,700) 7,880) 1,104) 3,014,200 
Prince Edward Island 335 347 3 3,400 94 52 104, 100 12 = 2,900 
Nova Scotia......... 1,504) 1,494 71 129,600) 1,025 401} 1,195.800} 175 28 58, 600 
New Brunswick......| 1,393] 1,371 51 65,900 743 315} 848,700) 113 31 34,300 
QuUeBBE Motes sce 36% 10,916) 10,529} 749) 1,666,600] 12,241] 3,422/16,107,800] 1,688} 174} 813,100 
Ontario, eel oak 15,566} 15,214] 1,473} 2,790,100) 17,170} 5,297|24,070,700| 3,717) 516] 1,289,200 
Manito Sie cades <2 2,493) 2,447] 205) 413,700] 2,979 997| 4,235,100} 697 75| 218,300 
Saskatchewan........ 3,658] 3,755) 136} 245,800). 1,474 462} 1,923,200) 417 75 156,700 
oul 7 See ae pares 2,881} 2,880} 160} 321,300] 2,081 718) 3,062,400} 414 62| 149,600 
British Columbia....} 3,458) 3,335 382 680,900} 4,036) 1,716] 6,632,400 647 143 291,500 


Yukon and North- 
west Territories.... 19 18 D 6, 000 32 2 37,500 - - - 


———— 
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Detailed Statistics of Business Services—The salient features of the business 
of service establishments are given in Table 45, which also shows the type 
of operation, 7.e., the extent to which these establishments operate independently or 
are organized in chain systems. Of the total of 42,223 establishments, there were 
40,964 under independent operation, while the receipts of single independent estab- 
lishments formed 74-79 p.c. of the total of all receipts for services. Except in the 
case of theatres, which are separately analysed in the table, chain systems were not 
an important factor in the service field. 


45.— Retail Services in Canada, by Group and Kind of Business and Type of 
Operation, 1930. 


KIND OF BUSINESS. 


Employees. : Stocks on 
Group and Kind of Ee pom ee pre pes Receipts, | 44nd, End 
Business. Loar e Full- | Part- Wasee Dee. of Year 
Time. | Time. ae (at Cost). 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
AMUSEMENT AND RECREATION. 
Bowling and Pool Halls— 
Billiards and pool halls\.-....:...:....) 1,929 581 141 528,300 | 4,350,500 216, 600 
Bowlingalleys+.4oh ees a eee ee 208 | 1,139 372 917,900 | 3,033,300 43,200 
Theatres— 
Motion picture houses..............66. 894 | 4,991 825 | 6,504,100 | 36,262,500 3,700 
Motion pictures and vaudeville........ kobe > eae 9 442,600 | 2,217,000 - 
Opera houses and legitimate theatres.. 6 124 55 251,600 483,900 4 = 
Other Amusement Places— 
Augitorium operating sec ne. eee ee 14 78 122 175,900 674,900 - 
Amusement DALKS.ccnids serie ate aileiels oe 36 246 352 330,600 1,338,000 26, 200 
Concessions#:. 5.785. Pay eee es 34 94 43 116, 700 434,900 400 
Ocean piers, penny arcades, etc........ 10 14 3 9,800 77,500 1,200 
Other Recreation Places— 
Dancing academies and dance halls, 

TOOP GATAONS, oer nests montis cette ets ore 146 337 181 252,400 923, 600 4,400 
Athletic clubs, grounds, halls, etc...... 14 226 778 284,300 | 1,149,500 200 
iBathhouses,beach=s 54. sere cos ae 5 38 6 32,300 78,900 - 
Swimming pools see week cereale. ater a 10 45 18 41,300 83, 400 200 
Boats and canoes for hire.............. 117 40 35 24,000 162,400 3,500 
Camp grounds, conducting ee ree 233 203 146 99, 200 797, 600 21,200 
Golf courses, operating of.............. 108 166 76 114, 700 457,200 3,200 
Skating rinks: 1C@r. coca eet ee eer e 42 76 75 76, 200 348, 900 1,600 
Skating rinks, roller) esses eae ae 7 16 1 6, 800 28,300 - 
Ridings schoolstiet ea.oa. op Sees 11 12 2 13,000 56,000 - 
ending librariests....eereenes: ane. 58 20 4 16,500 139,300 12,300 

Totals 6)... GR See 3,300 | 8,823 | 3,244 | 10,305,600 | 53,231,500 337, 900 
Businzss SERVICES. 
Advertising Services— 
Addressing, multigraphing, typing. . 40 84 25 101,000 280, 900 21,500 
Advertising agencies................8. 100 | 1,004 8 | 2,104,200 | 21,940,900 1,800 
ies display and bill-board adver- 
AEC OR Se GSS, Pee 119 786 127 | 1,276,700 | 4,930,000 38,100 
Handbills, showcards, novelty adver- 
tisitig PEE es ee eee ea eee 166 254 87 304,300 | 1,140,700 70,000 
Mailing lists agencies................. 6 16 4 24,800 56,300 7,800 
Other Business Services— 
Collection and credit agencies......... 29 173 3 268, 200 729,300 1,800 
Auction housesinss seek Soe eee 13 11 10 13,000 248,900 23,000 
Totais2s... See ee ako 476 | 2,339 264 | 4,118,100 | 29,409,300 164, 000 
Domestic SERVICES. 
Cleaning and Dyeing— 
Cleaning, pressing and repairing........ 1,930 1,179 221 1,039,600 | 5,204,900 71,000 
@leaners’and dyers.5:285h tee ee eee. SOT Niorozo 75 | 38,350,700 | 7,766,100 41,500 
Cleaning. carpets) seceded ances a 14 83 7 95,900 244,900 300 


General cleaning ::.... 0005 .ktrcaccse es 6 36 6 50,300 83, 100 = 
Laamndries 36 . Bonds ase nites Galtacleh le wats 2,401 | 9,583 195 | 8,188,400 | 20,645,500 49,300 
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45.—Retail Services in Canada, by Group and Kind of Business and Type of 
Operation, 1930—continued. 


Group and Kind of Business. 


Domestic SeRvicrs—concluded. 


Other Domestic Services— 
Coat and towel supply................. 
Fumigation and vermin extermination 
Fur cleaning, repairing and storage..... 
Hat. blocking and cleaning............. 
Window Cleaners... 0630s. os seman 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. 


Trade Schools— 
Dressmaking schools. .............06. 
Hairdressing schools: .. 0....5005.056% 
OURS PrAde BCROOIR....in csi ios viele. cik. vore-2 
Other Schools— 
BuBINSRsCOM GON s.: Los | osha eee tele 
DIMBIGINCHOOIS eee... oe aca ele crete se 


PERSONAL SERVICES. 


PSE OP STIG HS yale inci cn ib seis viet Ne ees 
Beauty parlours and hairdressers........ 
Shoe shine (including hat cleaning)...... 
Turkish and other baths: ..<o0. 7. ..6. 8. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


EO RORE RDC GSA. iain wic'gi ie, io DA ean = 
Printing, developing and enlarging photo- 
ee os AN eee eons tes 


REPAIR AND SERVICE SHOPS. 


Automobile Repair and Service Shops— 
POLWICE PALAZOS yas ch sees mike hones nats 
Ignition, batteries and electrical....... 
Paint BHODA eee eit | tee ke dead eet 
Are SHODS eR coe eo Pe Soe eno ceee 
TVEPAIT SHOPSA MOVs) sneha edie ads ease 
Washing, polishing, etc................ 
Storage garage or parking space........ 
Tepid body shops: io... eee: 

Bicycle and motorcycle repairs.......... 

Blacksmith and Carriage Repairs— 
Blacksmith shops..............2.0+-+. 
KO AFPIAPE TOPAICS secs ee oases cee 

BOOP HNC SHGS LEPAITS:|.6. Seis ees 

Other Repair and Service Shops— 
USAUMORA TODA NO, sf. che. chee sb de ee 
Ue OS STeaI atc Be Boa seein ee a 
Radio and electrical repairs and service 
Upholstery and furniture repairs....... 
Watch and jewellery repairs........... 
Miscellaneous repairs.................. 


PPOCAIS ele Ss va ee 
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KIND OF BUSINESS. 


Employees. 


Receipts. 


1,474,200 
5,900 
591,700 
60, 800 
455,300 
129, 000 


36,711, 400 


435, 600 


1,188,400 
160, 600 


16,996,300 
6,109,300 
1,079, 800 

275, 100 


24, 469,500 


4,009, 700 


743, 100 
325, 800 


5,078, 600 


8,703,500 
592, 700 


5,547,000 
636, 300 
559, 600 
349,300 
671, 600 
265,000 

1,176,400 

2,003 , 000 
136,300 


7,319, 200 
402,000 
7,799,900 


322,000 
441,800 
292, 200 
1,159,400 
1,467,200 
121,600 


Stocks on 
Hand, End 
of Year 
(at Cost). 


20, 200 


364, 800 


1,000 
6,900 


3,100 
500 


11,500 


290,900 
159,500 
26,400 
200 


477,000 


371,300 


30,200 
11,100 


412,600 


841,500 
230,500 


1,072, 000 


197,200 
68, 200 
15,500 
23, 700 
65, 200 

2,300 
8,700 

124, 800 

20,900 


553,700 
41,300 
412,900 


76,900 
34,000 
49,900 
103, 400 
421,400 
20,500 


arn ere 
ish- ; an 
Full- | Part- 
ments Time. | Time. Wages 
No. No. No. $ 
40 379 4 395, 100 
10 8) 11 10,500 
115 139 41 121,400 
19 14 1 11,600 
29 186 95 267,300 
13 41 16 37, 200 
4,884 | 14,974 672 | 18,568,000 
4 1 ~ 800 
10 13 17 16,600 
43 150 5 150, 000 
71 254 52 384, 000 
40 35 1 30,000 
169 455 75 585,000 
7,734 4,166 678 4,261,300 
2,385 | 1,966 198 | 1,833,300 
401 428 157 279,000 
63 73 12 62,500 
10,583 | 6,633 | 1,045 | 6,436,100 
738 770 148 826,500 
110 165 73 192, 800 
9 86 5 115,100 
857 | 1,021 226 | 1,134,400 
792 887 247 1,213,800 
67 46 15 45,800 
860 933 262 | 1,259,600 
1,118 1,084 172 1,306,500 
101 94 15 115, 400 
118 143 43 157,300 
73 60 6 52,900 
79 129 24 168,400 
45 84 8 78,400 
95 209 44 296, 200 
205 503 89 680, 700 
75 21 3 14, 400 
5,521 809 212 749, 600 
298 80 12 71,000 
4,765 889 190 757,300 
267 14 8 11,300 
Sts 50 8 53,000 
79 76 24 79, 800 
383 219 61 236, 200 
718 149 18 143,900 
35 30 3 34, 700 
14,167 4,645 940 5,008,800 


30,675,300 


2,240,500 
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45.—Retail Services in Canada, by Group and Kind of Business and Type of 
Operation, 1930—concluded. 


KIND OF BUSINESS. * 
Employees. : Stocks on 
Ks- Salaries 
Group and Kind of Business. tablish- Full ; P and Receipts. eee! End 
ments. erg art Wages. of Year 
Time. | Time. (at Cost). 
No. No. No. $ $ #eus 


STORAGE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Cartage and Storage— 
General transfer (including baggage 


and jightidelivery)-stee eee ee 270 700 248 1,012,400 | 2,243,900 2,700 
Trucking and cartage (local)........... 2,090" |) 3;763 792 4,403,400 | 13,327,900 63,300 
Messenger and light delivery.......... 4] 210 14 180, 200 358, 100 3,700 
Warehousing, storage and trucking..... 111 1,754 258 | 2,294,100 | 5,561,300 72,200 
Warehousing and storage only......... 21 180 40 279, 800 683 , 000 - 
Storage—ice and cold................. 18 263 47 419,700 | 1,502,900 3,400 

Taxi and auto livery SERVICE Gate ctl oe tenets Teo 2,694 162 2,690,300 | 8,290,300 49,700 
Motor Transportation— 
Bus linés{(local) Rae conse toacomenn 50 231 7 298,600 | 1,040,300 - 
Stage lines (inter-city).............0.. 152} 1,058 42 | 1,567,600 | 5,987,500 4,100 
Motor freight hauling (inter-city)...... 745 1,786 241 2,075,700 7,612,800 7,000 
Milk and cream and other farm prod- 
UCTSNELUEKING whee, ate eee ee aie 585 213 52 214,200 | 1,570,800 1,700 
Miscellaneous transportation............. 52 496 49 861,700 | 2,774,600 3,500 
Totalst.ce.oean rae sie eon 5,346 | 18,348 | 1,952 16 5297,700 | 59,953,400 211,300 


POURS Ap icin sich oe 1,581 | 2,086 | ° 304} 2,518,600 | 7,780,000 470,400 


Grand Totals!............. 42,223 | 55,257 | 8,984 | 61,231,900 |249, 455,900 5,762,000 
TYPE OF OPERATION. 


Full-Time Employees. 


E Ks- | | -—— Propor- 
Type of Operation. tablish- Salaries Receipts. tion of 
ments. | Male. |Female. and Receipts. 
~4 Wages 
No. No. No. $ $ p-c. 
Aut ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Single independents... 7.1: asses. des acer 40,964 | 33,770 | 10,091 | 43,867,800 |186,575, 200 74-79 
AMigomuidknadeiolinhele iaecgnogaganoaasochae 393 | 2,220] 1,114] 4,239,300 | 19,926,700 7:99 
AEHree- univ aMuUltip lesser eee rear 143 1,023 259 1,645,900 6,145, 600 2°46 
Local chains (4 establishments and Oger). 129 931 556 1,657,500 6, 253, 100 2-51 
IPrOVINCIAINCNALIS ee enceer Et tet nicieie ote oe 124 1,322 518 1,941,500 6,429,500 2-58 
Sectional chairisw en As one ie doe ee 39 1,134 73 1,314,600 | 3,220,100 1-29 
National Chains eee: ance eiks arte ece ae 1455| > 1087, 565 | 2,906,500 | 19,271, 200° 7:73 
Leased concessions......'......seeeeesees 252 283 130 428,300 | 1,131,600 0-45 
Leased departments............e..2eee0- 10 22 49 81,800 176,800 » 0-07 
Other types of operation................. 24 83 27 134,500 326, 100 0-13 
Notals?..2. PRB wee. oe 42,223 | 41,875 | 18,382 | 58,217,700 |249, 455,900 100-00 
THEATRES. 
Single independents...........-...+.000: 659 | 1,964 562 | 2,920,500 | 16,739,200 42-81 
Lywosunitamultiples ® a0 asia fae cae ee 62 366 118 711,400 | 3,853,500 9-86 
‘Lhvee-UnLbMUlLeIples.rs ce sets oie 30 219 105 538,700 | 2,536,700 6-49 
Local chains (4 establishments and over) 54 528 164 777,300 | 4,061,600 10-39 
Pomgecial ee ek TAREE ae cine ese forse 7 414 143 553,700 | 3,222,900 8-24 
sectional Chains sys. ae mene se Oe 

National chisiniscre sh. ct aes cle ve oe ae 52 } 664 245 | 1,455,200 | 8, 688, 400 22-21 
Totals, Hose ek acioa 8. 918 | 4,155 | 1,337 | 6,956,800 | 39,097,300 100-00 


1 Included in group totals may be figures for classifications which cannot be shown separately without 
disclosing individual operations. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of continental dimensions, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 10,835,000 (estimated 
population as at June 1, 1934) in the main thinly distributed along the southern 
borders of its vast area. Different parts of the country are shut off from each 
other by areas which are almost wildernesses, such as the region lying between 
New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north of lakes Huron and Superior, the 
last dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from the agricultural 
areas of the prairies. To such a country with such a population, producing, like 
our western agriculturists, mainly for export, or, like our manufacturers, largely for 
consumption in distant portions of the country itself, cheap transportation is a 
necessity of life. Before 1850, when the water routes were the chief avenues of 
transportation and were closed by ice for several months each year, the business of 
the central portions of the country was reduced to a state of relative inactivity 
during the winter. The steam railway was therefore required for the adequate 
economic development of Canada, more particularly for linking up with the 
economic and industrial world the vast productive areas of the Canadian West, 
and thus promoting their development. The construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway gave to Canada, as an economic unit, length; the building of the newer 
transcontinental railways has given the country breadth. 


Railway transportation, though essential, is nevertheless expensive, particu- 
larly in post-war years, and for bulky and weighty commodities. Hence new 
enterprises have either been undertaken or are under consideration for improving 
water communication, such as the new and deeper Welland canal, the deepening of 
the St. Lawrence canals and of the channel between Montreal and Quebec, and the 
development of the Hudson Bay route. 


Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the economic 
life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our Parliaments 
and public men. Scarcely less important, from the social and economic points 
of view, is the development of methods of communication in a country so vast 
and so thinly peopled. The Post Office has been a great though little recognized 
factor in promoting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, 
while telegraphs and telephones have gone far to annihilate distance; the rural 
telephone, in particular, has been of great social and economic benefit in country 
districts. The use of the automobile has also been of great benefit in promoting 
social intercourse and in facilitating the transaction of business among the dwellers 
of both urban and rural districts. The press, again, assisted by cheap telegraph 
and cable rates, and reaching, through the mails, all parts of the country, has been of 
use in developing national sentiment. ‘To sum up, it may be said that the progress 
of modern inventions, not least among which is the radio, has greatly improved 
living conditions in both rural and urban communities throughout the Dominion. 


Part I of this chapter includes a statement of the tendencies toward monopoly 
which have made it necessary to establish a measure of government control over 
those transportation and communication agencies which are not governmentally- 
owned and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and functions of the 
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Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent parts deal in order with steam 
railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, motor vehicles, air navigation, 
canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones, radio and the Post Office. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communication business 
in Canada have, in the past 50 years, shown the same tendency toward consolidation 
and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized 
world. The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the 
fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally speaking, 
a “natural monopoly’’, 7.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more 
efficiently and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns 
control a particular type of service throughout the country. The outstanding 
example of these consolidations in Canada in our time is the concentration of 
control of the railways of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Canadian National Railway Company. 


However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has been deemed advisable in Canada, 
as in other countries, to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged and 
the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by common 
carriers. This control, so far as railways within the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, whose authority has been extended to cover various other means 
of transportation and communication. A brief summary of the history and functions 
of this body follows on pp. 693-694. 


Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there exist, 
in several of the provinces, bodies which undertake among their duties the super- 
vision and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces, and the regulation of their rates for service. Among these is the Railway 
and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906, which controls the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of railways, and the approving of their rates and 
their rules and regulations affecting the public. Similarly, in Quebec, a Commission 
of Public Utilities was established in 1909 and was given superintendence over all 
Quebec corporations, other than municipalities, “that own, operate, manage or 
control any system, works, plant or equipment for the conveyance of telegraph or 
telephone messages or for the conveyance of travellers or goods over a railway, 
street railway or tramway, or for the production, transmission, delivery or furnish- 
ing of heat, light or power, either directly or indirectly to or for the public”. In 
Nova Scotia there is a Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and in Manitoba 
a Public Utilities Commission with similar functions, while in the three westernmost 
provinces these same duties are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


Due to changing conditions and increasing complexities in the transportation 
field, the Dominion Government appointed in 1931 a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the whole problem of transportation in Canada, particularly in relation to rail- 
ways and shipping and communication facilities, having regard to present conditions 
and the probable future development of the country. (See pp. 648-50 of the 1933 
Year Book.) . 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.* 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada,®and "recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888, the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 


At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Prof. 8. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second dis- 
cussing Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by 
commission be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive 
rates were exorbitant as compared with competitive rates and that the railways had 
exercised their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. 
Among the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its 
fixed station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically 
prohibitive. Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing 
with railway rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative—the 
legislative was to them the more important. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three members but, since any two con- 
stitute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases, 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 


The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty problem to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which prevents her goods 
from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways. 


*Revised by A. D. Cartwright, Secretary, Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 
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The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 
ment uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recommenda- 
tions to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1933, 96-8 p.c. of the 
applications to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Com- 
mittee had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the 
grievances of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went 
unredressed. The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that 
evidence may be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 


The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the appli- 
cant needs no permission to present his appeal. 


The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 
made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but neces- 
sarily by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision 
to the Governor General in Council, who may also of his own motion rescind or 
vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 1933, 
the Board gave formal hearing to 10,092 cases. Its decision was appealed in 110 
cases, 67 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 438 to the Governor 
General in Council. Of the appeals 12 of those carried to the Supreme Court were 
allowed and 3 of those to the Governor General in Council. 


PART II.—STEAM RAILWAYS.* 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch. 


Construction was begun on the first Canadian railway in 1835. This was a line 
only 16 miles long between St. Johns and Laprairie, Quebec, intended to expedite 
the journey between Montreal and New York. It was opened for traffic in 1836, 
being operated at first with horses, for which steam locomotives were substituted 
a year later. About the same time, a line 6 miles long was built in Nova Scotia 
from Stellarton to a loading point on Pictou harbour to haul coal from the mines 
to vessels. On this line also the motive power was at first provided by horses, 
but in the spring of 1839 the “‘Samson’’, a locomotive built in England, brought 
over in a sailing vessel and still preserved in Halifax, was put in operation. A 
railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847 and another line to St. 
Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles of railway in 
Canada. 


Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway 
era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when an Act was passed providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. The 


*Revised and checked by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
. of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This branch publishes an annual report on Steam Railways, as 
ae as numerous other reports, for a full list of which the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX of this 
volume. 
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result was the completion of the Grand Trunk Railway between Montreal and 
Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére 
du Loup in 1860. -The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway, from Portland, Maine, 
to the Canadian boundary, was leased for 999 years and in 1859, on the completion 
of the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had 
a through route 800 miles long from Portland to Sarnia. A line from Detroit to 
Port Huron was leased in 1859, the Champlain roads in 1863, the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron in 1867, while the Chicago and Grand Trunk was completed from Port 
Huron to Chicago in 1880. In 1881 the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie system (171 
miles) was incorporated, and in the following year the Great Western (904 miles) 
and the Midland systems (473 miles) were also incorporated into the Grand Trunk. 
In 1888 the Northern Railway, which had been opened from Toronto to Barrie 
in 1853, and the Hamilton and Northwestern Railway were taken over by the 
Grand Trunk. In 1891 the completion of the St. Clair Tunnel gave direct com- 
munication with the railways of the United States. In the 1870’s the gauge had 
been changed from the original 5’ 6” to the standard gauge of 4’ 83”. 


Construction of the Intercolonial.—An intercolonial railway between the 
Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the 1830’s. In 
1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project being dropped, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to 
construct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with 
branch lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 374 miles of railway in the Maritimes—229 miles in 
New Brunswick, including lines from Saint John to Shediac and from St. Andrews 
to Richmond; 145 miles in Nova Scotia, including lines from Halifax to Truro 
and Windsor, and from Truro to Pictou. These, under the B.N.A. Act, passed to 
the Dominion Government. The latter undertook the completion of the railway, 
and in 1876 the line was opened. In 1879 the Riviére du Loup branch of the Grand 
Trunk was acquired, and in 1898 the Drummond Counties Railway from Chaudiére 
Junction to Ste. Rosalie Junction was leased and running rights obtained from the 
latter pcint over the Grand Trunk tracks into Montreal, the Intercclonial thus 
becoming a competitor for the business of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 


The First Transcontinental Railway—The C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway nearly along the present route. In 1851 a Parliamentary 
Committee reported against undertaking the enterprise at that time. In 1871 
the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion 
to commence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. 
The building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was 
not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 
of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land: 
grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and protection 
for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to complete 
the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain it 
efficiently. As a matter of fact the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 
7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific Railway began to acquire 
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branch lines as feeders, among them being the North Shore, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Occidental in 1881; the Winnipeg to Manitou line in 1882; the Ontario © 
and Quebec, the Credit Valley and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce in 1883; the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa, and the Manitoba Southwestern in 1884; the North Shore, 
Nova Scotia in 1885; the Atlantic and Northwest in 1886; the West Ontario Pacific 
in 1887; the Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie in 1888; the New Brunswick Railway 
and the Columbia and Kootenay in 1890; and the Montreal and Ottawa, and 
Montreal and Lake Maskinongé in 1892. 


The Second Transcontinental—The Grand Trunk Pacific.—About the 
end of the century the Grand Trunk, which already had a line as far west as Chicago, 
submitted to the Canadian Government a proposal whereby it might participate 
in the settlement and development of the West. Lines were to be leased from 
Chicago via Minneapolis to Winnipeg, and thence a new line, subsidized by the 
Government, would be built to the Pacific Coast. The Government raised objections 
to so much of the line lying in the United States and a second proposal was made 
for a connecting line with larger subsidies from North Bay to Winnipeg. The 
Government submitted, in 1903, a counter proposal that the line, instead of ter- 
minating at North Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the 
eastern section from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government 
and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific for a 50-year period, the railway paying no 
rent for the first seven years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 
43 years. The western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was 
to be built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Government guaranteeing interest on 
bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the 
prairie section and $30,000 per mile on the mountain section. The Grand Trunk 
reluctantly accepted this proposition and construction of the National Transcon- 
tinental and Grand Trunk Pacific commenced. 


The Third Transcontinental—The Canadian Northern Railway.—The 
third transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with 
the completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba 
Railway and Canal Co., chartered in 1889. The charters of the Winnipeg and 
Hudson Pay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and Rainy River, and 
the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western were next acquired. Assisted by the M ani- 
toba Government, which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the Canadian Northern then secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. During the 
following decade, the agricultural west was filling up very rapidly and, with the 
public of Canada under the influence of this boom, the Canadian Northern Railway 
was able to secure guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments to enable it to extend its lines both westward to Vancouver and eastward to 
Montreal and so complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road. 


Effect of the War on the Railways—The Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that 
immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 
tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead, the War came, and European labour 
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and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. The 
interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 
to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made loans to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Co., a Royal 
Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 1916, to investigate : 
(1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of the three trans- 
continental systems, (8) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the State, and (4) other matters considered by the Commission to 
be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. The majority report of the Com- 
mission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Acworth, has formed the basis of 
the subsequent railway policy of Canada. Their recommendation was that the 
public should take control of the Canadian Northern, of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and the Grand Trunk proper, and that they should be administered on purely 
business principles by a board of trustees, such compensation as seemed proper to 
be decided by arbitration and given to the shareholders of the Canadian Northern 
and the Grand Trunk. 


The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of 
their operation down to the end of 1933 are described in Section 3, pp. 714-725. 


The Royal Commission of 1931.—During 1930 and 1931 both freight and 
passenger traffic declined until new low records were being established each succeed- 
ing month. Freight and passenger revenues consequently decreased at alarming 
rates and with increasing capital expenditures and fixed charges, the financial con- 
dition of Canadian railways demanded readjustment. ‘The dividend rate of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was reduced from 10 p.c. to 5 p.c. for the second and 
fourth quarters of 1931 and early in 1931 it was evident that the Canadian National 
system would not earn the interest due on the public holdings of its bonds and 
debentures, not to speak of over $32,000,000 interest on Government loans. To 
study the situation and, if possible, to remedy it, the Government appointed a 
Royal Commission under the chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. L. P. (now Sir Lyman) 
Duff, Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, which held hearings throughout the 
country and on Sept. 13, 1932, submitted its report, summarized at pp. 648-650 of 
the 1933 Year Book. During the following session of the Dominion Parliament 
legislation known as The Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, (c. 33) 1988, was 
passed implementing the report of the Commission. 


Under this Act the former Board of Directors of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways is replaced by a board of three trustees, the chairmanship of which is a full-time 
position. The members are appointed for terms of five years and shall not be 
removed from office unless for assigned cause and on Address of the Senate and 
‘House of Commons. Decisions of the majority, which must include the chairman, 
will prevail. The trustees must submit each year estimates of requirements to 
Parliament through the Finance Minister and income deficits shall not be funded. 
The trustees shall also present annual reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Railways and Canals. Continuous audit shall be made by independent auditors 
appointed annually by Parliament. 


Under Part II of the Act the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways are required to co-operate as recommended by the report of the Commission 
and, in addition, the railways are to divide the employment of such co-operative 
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activities between the employees of the two railways, the division to be made by 
negotiations with the employees. 


The co-operative measures may include:— 


(a) New companies controlled by stock ownership, equitably apportioned between the companies; 


(b) Leases, entrusting agreements, or licences, or agreements for pooling and division of earnings arising 
from the joint operation of any part or parts of freight or passenger traffic, or express, telegraph, 
or other operating activities or services; 


(c) Joint trackage, running rights, joint ownership, or joint operating agreements, depending upon the 
nature of the property or services included in any co-operative plan; 


(d) Joint or individual highway services, or highway and railway services combined, in any form. 


In the formation of any new company, the employees in any services taken over 
by the new company shall be given preference. 


Under Part III provision is made for the erection of a tribunal with jurisdiction 
as recommended by the Commission, except that clause (e) “abandonment of lines, 
services and facilities” is struck out. The powers of the tribunal may be invoked 
by either company and decisions of the presiding officer and one member shall be 
final and binding on both railways, even if one railway fails to appoint a represent- 
ative. The orders of the tribunal shall be binding and enforced in the same manner 
as orders of the Board of Railway Commissioners and shall not be subject to appeal 
except as to jurisdiction and only to the Supreme Court of Canada. Where an 
order of the tribunal conflicts with an order of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
the former shall prevail. Where a dispute is of substantial concern to the public, 
or affects any province, the presiding officer shall give due notice and the interested 
parties may be heard at the sitting. 


The Act does not authorize the amalgamation or unified management of the 
two railways. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Steam Railways. 


The steam railways of the world may be said to have commenced their opera- 
tion with the opening of the Stockton and Darlington railway in England on Sept. 
26, 1825. Between then and 1933 the mileage of the steam railways of the world 
had increased to a total of approximately 783,000 miles. Nearly a third of this 
total was in the United States, which had a total of 247,595 miles in 1932. Soviet 
Russia came second with 55,926 miles, British India third with 42,961 miles and 
Canada fourth with 42,338 miles. France had 26,113 miles, Germany 36,405 miles, 
Great Britain 20,251 miles, Australia 27,798 miles, Argentina 25,451 miles, Brazil 
19,853 miles and Mexico 14,506 miles. On a per capita basis Australia had the 
greatest mileage with only 238 inhabitants per mile of line, and Canada was 
second with 254 persons per mile of line, (exclusive of 341 miles of line, chiefly main 
lines of Canadian railways, crossing over United States territory). 


The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given by years for 
each year from 1850 to 1933 in Table 1, showing the first great period of construction 
in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065, the lull in the 1860’s, the 
second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, the lull in the 1890’s, 
the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1917 and the subsequent 
falling-off in the rate of increase. 
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1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-33. 


Miles in Miles i Miles in Miles in Miles in Miles in 
Year. | Opera- |} Year. | Opera- |} Year. | Opera- |) Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- || Year. | Oper- 
tion, tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1835. ... -— 1862....} 2,189 ]1877....] 5,782 ]1892....) 14,564 |11907....| 22,446 }}1921....] 39,192 
1836-46. 16 1863....} 2,189 /1878....} 6,226 1893....} 15,005 1908....} 22,966 11922....] 39,360 
1847-49. 54 ||1864....| 2,189 |}1879....] 6,858 |/1894....} 15,627 ]1909....] 24,104 ]1923....] 39,656 
1850.5. 66 }1865....| 2,240 11880....) 7,194 11895....| 15,977 111910....) 24,731 11924....) 40,061 
1851-2. 159 }1866....} 2,278 ||1881....} © 7,831 1896....} 16,270 }1911....} 25,400 1925....] 40,352 
1852.... 205 }1867....) 2,278 |1882....| 8,697 |)1897....] 16,550 |/1912....] 26,840 |/1926....] 40,352 
1SbSihe 506 |/1868....] 2,270 |/1883....| 9,577 |1898....) 16,870 |]1913....] 29,304 1927....] 40,572 
1854.... 764 |/1869....| 2,524 //1884....| 10,273 |1899....| 17,250 |/1914....] 30,795 /1928....} 41,024 
1855... .. 877 ||1870....| 2,617 1885....) 10,773 |1900....) 17,657 |1915....] 34,882 |1929....} 41,382! 
1856....| 1,414 1871....] 2,695 /1886....) 11,793 |/1901....] 18,140 ]1916....] 36,985 1930....} 42,0491 
1857....| 1,444 11872....] 2,899 ]}1887....] 12,184 |/1902....| 18,714 |/1917....| 38,369 |1931....] 42,2821 
1858....| 1,863 |}1873....| 3,832 1888....) 12,163 1903....} 18,988 1918....] 38,252 1932....] 42,411 
1859....| 1,994 1874....] 4,331 ]1889....| 12,628 |/1904....] 19,431 |/1919....] 38,330 |11933....] 42,338 
1860....| 2,065 |1875....] 4,804 |1890....] 18,151 |11905....) 20,487 |/1919....) 38,496 
1861....| 2,146 1876....] 5,218 1891....] 13,838 1906....] 21,423 1920....| 38,806 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 

The operated mileage in the different provinces is given for recent years in 
Table 2. Construction was most active in Saskatchewan and Alberta during the 
period covered, as will be seen from the increased mileage recorded in these pro- 
vinces. : 

2.—Operated Steam Railway Mi leage, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1925-33. 


Province and Type of | i995, | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929.1 | 1930.1] 1931.1] 1932. | 1933. 


miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. 
Single Track— 


Prince Edward Island... 276 276 276 276 276 286 286 286 286 
Nova Scotia; acre. .s:s 1,427} 1,426] 1,424] 1,421 1,420} 1,418} 1,418 | 1,410 1,410 
New Brunswick......... £935 1 1,935) 159854)- 935 1,934 1,934 | 1,934] 1,934 1,934 
Quebecor. ce-).G. eitcss 4,797 | 4,767} 4,859 | 4,910} 4,891] 4,891 4,926 | 4,879 4,863 
CUREARIG Hae Sotcmie wy eis 10,908 | 10,870 | 10,834 | 10,866 | 10,872 | 10,938 | 10,905 | 10,908 10, 880 
Manitobasjsa. oc tics o> 4,540 | 4,296 | 4,293 | 4,293 | 4,294] 4,420) 4,419}; 4,420 4,433 
Saskatchewan........... 7,056 7,268 | 7,358 | 7,551 Jqd0u 8,166 | 8,268} 8,438 8,438 
A og ee a 4,965 | 5,048 | 5,139} 5,307] 5,516] 5,581 5,630 | 5,652 5, 654 
British Columbia....... 4,117 | 4,072] 4,060] 4,071 | 4,024] 4,021 4,097 | 4,085 4,041 
Takou Penny fp sana akties 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 
In United States........ 273 336 336 336 336 336 341 341 341 
Totals, Single Track..... 40,352 | 40,352 | 40,572 | 41,024 | 41,382 | 42,049 | 42,282 | 42,411 | 42,338 
Spectd track iyt.265.... 2,614 | 2,620 | 2,647] 2,639 2,659 | 2,690 | 2,690} 2,684 2,533 
Sntlistrial trackes 41.5 65 1,555 1,591 1,611 1, 662 1,607 1, 623 1,606 1,578 1,534 
Yard track and sidings...} 9,579 | 9,716 | 9,887 | 10,130 | 10,183 | 10,242 | 10,292 10, 350 | 10,293 


Grand Totals,All Tracks | 54,100 | 54,279 | 54,717 | 55,455 | 55,831 | 56,604 | 56,870 | 57,023 | 56,698 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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Capital Liability.—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada 1s 
shown in Table 3 for the years 1901 to 1933. The great increase after 1!22 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 
Statistics of individual lines are given in Tables 4 and 4A. 


3.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, as at June 30, 1901-19, and Dec. }1, 1919-33. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for each year from 1876 to 1900 inclusive were given on p. 64 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book. 


Year. 


Stocks. 


2 ee ee ee 


424,414,314 
460, 401, 863 
483,770,312 
492,752,530 
526,353,951 


561, 655,395 
588,568,591 
607, 891,349 
647,534, 647 
687 , 557,387 


749, 207, 687 
770,459, 351 
918,573,740 
1,026,418, 123 
1,024, 085, 983 
1,024, 264,325 
1,089, 114,875 


391, 696, 528 
404, 806, 847 
424, 100, 762 
449,114,035 
465, 543, 967 


504, 226, 234 
583,369, 217 
631, 869, 664 
660, 946, 769 
722,740,300 


779,481,514 
818,478,175 
613, 256, 952 
782,402,638 
851,724,905 
868, 861,449 
896,005, 116 


816, 110, 837 
865, 208, 710 
907,871,074 
941, 866,565 
991,897,918 


1,065, 881, 629 
1,171,937, 808 
1,239, 761,013 
1,308, 481,416 
1,410, 297, 687 


1,528, 689, 201 
1,588,937, 526 
1,531, 830, 692 
1,808, 820,761 
1,875,810, 888 
1,893, 125,774 
1,985, 119,991 


1,093, 885,495 
1,100,301, 195 
1,104,409, 122 
1,323, 705, 962 
1,372,545, 165 


1,415, 623,322 
1,385,080, 426 
1,401, 263, 285 
1,378,706, 860 
1,361, 758,426 


1,330, 215, 248 


‘| 1,357,017,703 


1,405, 622,070 
1,431,324, 003 
1,438,050, 759 
1,437, 48y, 430 
1, 438, 834, 552 


905,994, 999 
914, 823,515 
931,756, 484 
846,324, 166 
792,142,471 


743 , 653 , 809 
1,879,593 ,6121 
2, 012,602,328! 
2,092,374 ,0491 
2, 144,999,621! 


2, 252,256,367! 
2,306,554 ,996! 
2,497,054 ,9071 
2,595,145 ,308! 
2, 793,971,329! 
2, 934,182,3321 
2, 951,690,468! 


1,999, 880, 494 
2,)15, 124,710 
2,036, 165, 606 
2,170,030, 128 
2, 164, 687, 636 


2,159, 277,131 
3, 264,674,038! 
3, 413,865,613! 
3,471,080,909! 
3, 506,758,047! 


8, 582,471,615! 
3, 663,572 ,6991 
3, 902,676,977! 
4,026,469,311! 
4, 232,022,088! 
4,371,671,762! 
4,390,525,020! 


1Includes all Government loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of Dominion and 


provincial railways. 


sJune 30. 


4Dec. 31. 


2Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 
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4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individ:sal Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1932. 


Railway. 


Algoma Central Terminals, Ltd 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Alma and Jonquiére 
Brandon, Sask. and Hudson Bay 
British Yukon 


Crow’s Nest Southern 


Central Vermont Railway, Inc 


Single 


Track 
Mileage. 


Bears Site cial eras GPa Rua aie eres tees 2 
17, 044-70 


Cumberland Railway and Coal Co 
Detroit River Tunnel Co 


Greater Winnipeg Water District 
International Bridge and Terminal Co 
Maine Central 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 701. 


381-04 
1, 944-95! 


25-33} 
53-32 
31-29 

3°26 
13-04 
21-44 
92-00 
1-06 
5-10 
16-40 


Capital 
Liability. 


$ 


3, 095, 628 

15, 558, 850 
629, 800 
2,602,000 
4,978,879 
1,740,000 
44,365, 000 

3, 039,986, 9542 
1, 177,470,318? 


4,295, 000 
1,350, 242 
21,000, 000 
420, 000 

1, 120, 000 
1,820, 792 
300, 000 
101, 707 
441, 493 


Gross 
Earnings 
from 
Operation. 


$ 


977,761 
61,451 

33, 808 
129,121 
59,014 
10,627,771 
139, 948,317 
123,509,370 
157,796 
13,651 

139, 706 


102, 505 
146,044 
110,188 


7,481 
106, 369 


C perating 
1 xpenses. 


$ 


1,037,830 
48, 202 
86,431 

ye 95,717 
70,271 
6,410, 204 
1.34, 300, 983 
)9, 671, 078 

172,567 

| 39,736 
101, 682 


100,717 
> 110,266 
» 103,999 


| 11,348 
66,590 
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4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1932—concluded. 


Rail Single Capital ale Operating 
er am Liability. from Expenses. 
se. Operation. 
miles $ $ $ 
MOREA IRV Ly eek se err kaise Uiake es Amann ches 4 800, 000 - - 
Midland Railway of Manitoba.................. 75-76 4,800, 000 188, 643 303 , 267 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel................... 5-37 1, 263 , 000 37, 980 64, 682 
INGDISr Ville URUGION: .. s.<5 cctuae < slefeede ~ 0s vs ote 43-04 1, 200, 000 333,618 270,851 
Noetson ‘and Fort Sheppard . 5. csc). ssced. cle ees 60-87 2,846,800 46, 287 80, 243 
Nipissiie te Onbnalss pee in. Nadie ice es aca b cee oe 59-74 = 276,675 208,181 
INGEURGEN ATURE ERAN, <hunkse Sas Ria oe codiogh is aie 927-62 29,595, 000 1, 681, 483 1,330, 503 
Ciiiaweahe INewWe VOLK s 7) ihiis os oon vetnaniasats 58-77 2,100,000 134, 550 188,915 
EACILOWGTORGAUASUOIN bet. tr-5 Sura SOR oes case oo 347-80 72,790, 893 374,563 442,632 
Pére Marquette (including L.E.D.R.)........... 337-10 11,122,026 3,135,541 1,874,979 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co.......... 25-55 6, 265, 670 273,044 330, 152 
Roberval and Saguenay... 0.00065. 526.00. 0e00. 44-34 3,330, 000 230, 759 136,515 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack.................. 60-69 2,153,599 525, 850 528,732 
Byaney and onsburg. . 0... kis ig aie s ooo sieavehs 70-39 4,923,192 871, 403 670, 007 
SOR MSCOUAL AIEEE ae Ho Sis ve oe hE de Rnie tie ra wits sk 113-00 3,856,336 159, 502 167, 669 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario?........... 531-69 43 , 207, 935 3,653,514 2,925,339 
MAD OPBANG A SIRBHS ceacic cea ee Ses Pera wae bet 4-51 60, 000 25,701 28,614 
qoronto, Eamalton and Buffalo. osc55.% <6 ass or 111-03 10, 695, 000 1,394, 043 1,202,351 
MSOEGMGO MuBTE NAIA orc. s, ceeNMTeiae ae adie a oe vee 4 24,024, 700 - - 
Wanassuron Brigeo CO... a. dekedesctt< nec cilnek 0-36 500, 000 - - 
Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern................ 241-42 23,500, 000 286,576 360, 876 
WittloBs Dale Am ACE as 5 ia 0's) Steed oie B o5.hn Sav teapetoast 245-40 - 3, 630,330 3,126, 246 
Totals (Including Trackage Rights 

PPTL CATIONS) cpiaae oir cso. o:sis bas 43,544-87| 4,570,310,8145, 293,390,415) 256,668,375 

Canadian National (Can. and U.S.)............ 23, 770-79 ~ 161, 103, 594 155, 208, 161 


1Canadian lines only. 
Government Railway Commission. : 
Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


2Including capital of leased lines. 
4Included with Canadian Pacific Ry. 


3Constructed and operated by Ontario 
5Includes $198,639, 052 


4A.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual 
Steam Railways for the calendar year 1933. 


Railway ee Capital ee Operating 
; Miloa. rs Liability. from Expenses. 
se. Operation. 
miles $ $ $ 
Algoma Central Terminals, Ltd................ ~ 3, 095, 628 - ~ 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay............... 323-75 15,526, 850 990,421 964,710 
Arata VON CET O62 os oc iniei os weiss cae oa coe 10-60 629, 800 27,649 32,129 
Brandon, Sask. and Hudson Bay ............... 84-72 2,602,000 36,775 80, 680 
javiqn cla ud @ilie 0) ty meee maple ean | Ate area SO iat rae eR : 4,978,879 123,790 89,774 
Canada and Gulf Terminal : 1, 740, 000 54,056 89,603 
Canada Southern 44,365, 000 11,117,318 6, 483 , 328 
Canadian National 3,031,497,9672] 126,701,228} 122,572,230 
Canadian Pacific : 1, 207,608,318} 113,998,658 89, 251, 849 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc................. 25-331 - 102,562 142,150 
ST aes GSTs SOULHOTN: + on sa) kbs cehues sewa we 53-32 4,295, 000 6, 785 28,619 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Co............. 31-29 1,352,508 128,918 92,173 
Detroit siver wonne! Coe). Cees keesy aes tas eeke 3-26 21, 000, 000 - - 
HAStLerN Drivish WOlmM bid... skews tases cee cae 13-04 420,000 76,532 89, 689 
SRE RETINA eee Cte exe ccs oso pide eae USER 21-44 978, 000 130, 858 94,499 
Greater Winnipeg Water District............... 92-00 1, 820, 739 131, 725 97,152 
International Bridge and Terminal Co.......... 1-06 300, 000 ~ - 
MARINE COI CER: foe. ee esr te Ginis ae Win mice wa oe ame sie 5-10 101,677 7,574 9,976 
Maritime Coal, Railway and Power Co......... 16-40 441, 600 99,447 56,191 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 703. 
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4A.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual 
Steam Railways for the calendar year 1933—concluded. 


“ Single Capital tes Operating 
Railway, Ps he = Liability. from Expenses. 
TORS Operation. 
miles. $ $ $ 

Massa wipDpl- Valley ieee eee bere 4 800, 000 ~ - 
Midland Railway of Manitoba.................. 75-74 4,800, 000 171, 038 314,373 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel................... 5-37 1, 263, 000 14, 182 21,456 
Naperville dunction=:). 26 Saeaecice 2 oe ua oe one 41-74 1, 200, 000 310,558 242,387 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard......2:..5;. 0.0 .s2e6 ue 60-87 2,846, 800 65,524 71, 082 
Nipissing Centra leer cts ecen tartare eens 59-74 ~ 240, 150 194,813 
Wortnern: Albertas.c pisos te eter eae en 927-62 29,595, 000 1,504,352 1, 201,306 
Ottawa and NewYork: 9... far sees as os eee oe 58-77 2,100,000 119,011 176,915 
Paeric Greatibastern 25... Sess see ie os cheese 347-80 75,901, 606 557, 981 480,999 
Pére Marquette (including L.E.D.R.).......... 336-69 8, 122, 026 3, 236,356 1,956, 780 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co.......... 25-37 6, 265, 670 238, 969 285,390 
Roberval and Sacnenay .se. ee. aces ores 29-04 3,330, 000 226,817 119, 825 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack.................. 60-69 2,153,599 374,510 460, 737 
Sydneyvand Lowisbune: ase ee erste eon cene oe 70-39 4,925,032 1,022,520 780,845 
SROTTISCOURLA fan teen iene PORE SMES) ae 113-00 3,856,336 149,591 146,915 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario®........... 531-69 43, 207, 935 So 2207 ore 2,521, 897 
‘Thousand islands! *e.love te eee ee eet 4-51 60, 000 24,249 25, 668 
‘Poronto,, Hamilton and Buitalow.-s. 2.40.20 ee 111-03 10, 695, 000 1, 230, 219 969, 183 

‘Toronto Lerminalste>. sera Cee eee 3-10 24, 224, 800 - ~ 

Van BureneBridse Coe. aes conn ae ee 0-36 500, 000 - = 
Vancouver, Victoria and Hastern............... 150-48 23,500, 000 248, 742 225,099 
Wabash, Gn Ganga) a ene anee nee ie eee 245-40 ~ 3,574,780 2,780,035 
WinnhipeciRiverssncoantee. ca eee ei teen tee 13-40 413,402 8,058 12,651 

Totals (including trackage rights 

Guplications) ccs. eee eee 43,421-98| 4,592,514,1725| 270,278,276) 233,133,108 
Canadian National (Canada and U.S).......... 23, 750- 03 - 148,519,742} 142,812,559 
1Canadian lines only. 2Including capital of leased lines. 3Constructed and operated by Ontario 


Government Railway Commission. ‘Included with Canadian Pacific Ry. 5Includes $201,989, 152 
Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


Capital Investment.—The capital investment in road and equipment of 
Canadian steam railways is shown in Table 5 for the calendar years 1928-33. The 
table gives the investment in new lines and in additions and betterments during 
the year, together with the cumulative total of such investments as at the end of 
each year. During 1933, $208,671 was invested in new lines and $107,684 in ad- 
ditions and betterments, while up to Dec. 31, 1933, a total of $3,365,464,255 had 
been invested in road and equipment of Canadian steam railways. When compari- 
son is made with the figures of Table 3, it is seen that the capital liability of the 
steam railways was considerably greater than the actual investment in physical 
property by the railways at the same date. This discrepancy is largely accounted 
for by the fact that the total of capital liabilities as shown in Table 3 includes loans 
and advances from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National 
Railways and unpaid accrued interest on such loans which, up to Dec. 31, 1933, 
amounted to $424,338,109 as shown in Table 21. A further factor in the discrep- 
ancy is that some of the outstanding railway stocks reapers little actual mah la 
ment in physical property. 
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5.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Canadian Steam Railways, calendar 
years 1928-33. 


Investment. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
iter s Ree 30,003,540 37,210,328 24,397,606 20,761,545 3,175,095 195,729 
Equipment... 351,447 31,125 31,167 632 - 125322 
General....... 488, 806 869,773 536, 602 1,588, 103° 371, 262 620 
OLRIBscceen 30, 843, 793 38,111,226 24,965,375 22,350, 280 3,546,357 208,671 
Additions and a 
Betterments— 
Roade. oes... 33,682,796 44,445,646 40,885,501 21,704,352 3,728,615 3,927,865 
Equipment... 11,432,446 59,240,026 32,839,021 19,113,108 |Cr. 4,090,763 |Cr. 3,930,692 
General....... 2,659,759 3,210,802 3,080,533 | e 1,916,857 117,254 17,921 
Undistributed|Cr. 75,020 30,211 |Cr. 48,662 69,754 |Cr. 24, 836 92,590 
LOtAIS Ae oxi 47,699,981 106, 926, 685 77,056, 393 42,804,071 |Cr. 269,730 107, 684 


Undistributed. .|Cr.12, 454, 1781/Cr. 8,878,496 2|Cr. 15,223,021 3 Cr. 8,597,5474 977,301 5|Cr.103,494,6386 


Totals, Invest- 
ments, as at 
Dec. 31....... 3,184, 873,644 |3,321, 033,059 |3, 407,831,806 |3,464, 388,610 |3,468, 642,538 18,365,464, 255 


1Includes a credit of $13,477,505 on account of Canadian National property transferred to Harbour 
Commissions of Halifax and Saint John. 

2Includes difference between purchase price of Atlantic, Quebec and Western; Kent Northern; Quebec, 
Montreal and Southern; and Quebec Oriental Railways and investment reported in 1928—a credit of 
$7,198,024; difference between'valuation of Northern Alberta Railways and investment of Alberta and 
Great Waterways; Central Canada; Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia; and Pembina Valley 
Railways as at June 30, 1929—a credit of $5,639,429; a credit of $1,869,859 for the Hereford Railway which 
ceased operation; and additions and betterments to separately operated properties and other undistributed 
items amounting to a debit of $5,828,816. 

3Credit of $18,180,692 for Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific rails lifted during the War for 
use in France and other lines dismantled after consolidation of the Canadian National system. 

4Includes a credit of $6,928,410 due to balance sheet transfers, and.a credit of $1,359,261 for additions 
and betterments to separately operated properties of Canadian National Railways and miscellaneous 
credits amounting to $309,876. 

5Includes $2,900,000 due to balance sheet transfers, a credit of $179,805 for additions and betterments 
to separately operated properties of the Canadian National Railways and a credit of $1,742,894 due to adjust- 
ments in investment in leased lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

®Includes a credit of $1,792,204 due to balance sheet transfers of the Canadian National Railways; 
a credit of $139,806 due to balance sheet transfers and a credit of $40,295 for additions and betterments 
to its separately operated properties, also a debit of $14,883,870 covering investments of its leased lines 
not shown in previous years; a credit of $84,376,267 due to adjustments of expenditures of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to Dec. 31, 1932, largely investments in hotels and office buildings previously carried as 
railway investment, and a debit of $2,000 due to correction of expenditures for its leased and acquired lines; 
a credit of $32,445,146 due to adjustments in investments of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway and a debit 
of $413,210 for the Winnipeg River Railway not previously shown. 


Summary of Traffic Statistics.—A summary of freight and passenger traffic 
statistics and of the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings, continuing a 
series which has been compiled since 1875, will be found for recent years 
in Table 6. This table, however, has the defect that its figures of passengers and 
freight carried are not comparable throughout but have been reduced as a result 
of the consolidation of railways. Better tests of the real volume of passenger and 
freight traffic are supplied in Table 9 of this chapter under the headings “‘Passengers 
carried one mile’ and ‘‘Freight carried one mile’. These records, commencing in 
1915, show that the maximum volume of passenger traffic was reached in the calendar 
year 1919 and the maximum volume of freight traffic in 1928. Both freight and 
passenger traffic, especially the latter, have in recent years been affected by the 
increase in the use of motor vehicles. This traffic decrease has been much aggra- 
vated since 1929 by the general decline in commercial activity. 

The statistics of gross earnings and operating expenses illustrate the difficulties 
confronting our railways in recent years. Before the War it was generally held that, 
on account of the enormous initial investment required in roadbed and equipment, 
a railway’s operating expenses should not exceed about two-thirds or 70 p.c. of its 
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gross earnings, the remainder being required to meet interest on capital invested, 
whether represented by stocks or bonds, as well as to provide for necessary improve- 
ments. The ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings is called the operating 
ratio, and in 1913 the Canadian operating ratio was 70-90 p.c. The new conditions 
of the war period, especially the higher cost of labour and of fuel, increased the oper- 
ating ratio, in spite of advances in freight and passenger rates, until in 1920 it reached 
97-18 p.c. By 1928 the operating ratio had declined to 78-53 p.c. but it rose to 
89-53 in 1931 and decreased to 87-48 in 1932 and to 86-26 p.c. in 1983. Although 
operating revenues for 1933 were lower than in 1932 on account of the decreases in 
both freight and passenger traffic, the net operating revenues increased by $423,128. 


In Table 7 will be found an analysis of the distribution of the operating expenses 
of steam railways for the latest four years. 
per mile of line and per train-mile are analysed in Table 8. 


The earnings and operating expenses 


6.—Summary of Steam Railway Statistics of Freight and Passenger Traffic, and 
Ratio of Expenses to Earnings, years ended June 30, 1911-19, and calendar years 
1919-33. 


Note.—These statistics were published for the years 1875-1910 on p. 434 of the 1916-17 Year Book, 
and for 1901-25 on p. 591 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Miles Total Ratio of 
Y in eat Passengers] Freight Gross Operating | Expenses 
a Opera- Miles Carried.! | Carried.! | Earnings. | Expenses. to 
tion. utes: Receipts. 
No. No. No. tons. $ $ D.C. 
1917 (June30)--...... 25,400} 89,716,533) 37,097,718] 79,884,282) 188,733,494! 131,034,785 69-43 
1912 See eae 26,727) 100,930,271) 41,124,181} 89,444,331) 219,403,753) 150,726,540 68-70 
1013) (aoe). en 29,304] 113,437,208) 46,185,968) 106,992,710) 256,702,703) 182,011,690 70:90 
19TA iG ee srae 30,795] 107,895,272] 46,702,280) 101,393,989] 243,083,539] 178,975,259 73-63 
191 5) (Gieere cane) ees 35,582) 93,218,479] 46,322,035] 87,204,838] 199,843,072) 147,731,099 73°92 
1916 Geass enc. trae 37,434] 111,075,890] 43,503,459) 100,659,088} 261,888,654] 180,542,259 68-94 
1 il Re any aOR 5 38,604] 115,797,100] 48,106,530) 121,916,272} 310,771,479] 222,890,637 71-72 
IDLO (PO) eee 38,484] 109,857,560} 44,948,638) 127,543,687] 330,220,150) 273,955,436 82-96 
1910. Gans One) eae 38,501) 103,832,835] 43,754,194) 116,699,572] 382,976,901] 341,866,509 89-27 
1919: (Decex3)) oe an 38,663] 107,053,735] 47,940,456] 111,487,780} 408,598,361] 376,789,093 92-26 
1920" Gog eek res 38,976] 117,384,819] 51,318,422} 127,429,154) 492,101,104] 478,248,154 97-18 
19215 (ere Diaeeeen ss 39,363] 104,652,167] 46,793,251) 103,131,132} 458,008,891] 422,581, 205 92-25 
1922) Ceres ) Se 39,360} 107,625,144] 44,383,620] 108,530,518) 440,687,128) 393,927,406 89-39. 
1923) (Games eRe 39,656} 113,907,613} 44,834,337] 118,289,604} 478,338,047) 413,862,818 86-52 
1924 Gas ee Rk 40,061] 110,032,845] 42,921,809] 106,429,355] 445,923,877] 328,483,908 85-77 
1925 ys en ae 40,352] 109,289,865] 41,458,084} 109,850,925) 455,297,288) 372,149,656 81-70 
1926:@° #5 Neeae ss 40,352] 113,538,876] 42,686,166] 122,476,822) 493,599,754] 389,503,452 78-91 
19275 eS es) te 40,572] 116,895,751] 41,840,550) 125,967,439] 499,064,207] 407,646, 280 81-68 
192Sc(™ ee Jeet niet 41,024] 125,034,253] 40,592,792] 141,230,026] 563,732,260) 442,701,270 78-53 
1929.07 Sey on) eet 41,3822] 117,645,670} 39,070,843) 137,855,151) 534,106,045) 433,077, 113 81-08 
1930S J her tes 42,0492) 107,620,076} 34,698,767) 115,229,511) 454,231,650) 380,723,411 83-86 
1931 Ge ) eee 42,2822) 93,448,731] 26,396,812] 85,993,206] 358,549,382} 321,025, 588 89-53 
ih RAGS he ) rae 42,411} 81,291,028] 21,099,582] 67,722,105] 293,390,415] 256,668,375 87-48 
1933) Ga yet oes 42,338] 73,938,707] 19,172,193] 63,634,893] 270,278,276] 233,133,108 86-26 


1Duplications included. See also Table 9. 2Revised since publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


7.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, calendar years 1930-33 


Item of Expenditure. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c 

Way and structures........ 78,035,587) 20-50} 66,109,521) 20-59] 50,527,939] 19-69] 48,226,441] 20-69 
EGiipment.. ieee 82,123,281] 21-57] 65,132,979) 20-29} 49,583,336] 19-32} 47,962,504] 20-57 
Traffic expenses............ 18,942,728} 4-97} 17,559,744) 5-47] 13,233,968] 5-15) 11,814,750} 5-07 
‘Lransportations 20 ses. ee 183,813,325] 48-28] 156,468,783} 48-74] 129,148,955] 50-32] 112,329,273] 48-18 
Genera] and misc. expenses| 17,808,490} 4-68} 15,754,561) 4-91) 14,174,177] 5-52} 12,800,140} 5-49 

Totale? ia; bie geee 380, 723,411) 100-00) 321,025, 588/100-00) 256, 668,375)100-00) 233,133, 108/100 -00 
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8.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per Mile of Line and per 
Train Mile, for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-33. 


Per Mile of Line. Per Train Mile. 
Year. Gross Operating Net Gross Operating 
Earnings. | Expenses. | Earnings. || Earnings. | Expenses. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PRID PARDO AO obec siane 3 ou a5 saw enin's eines < 5,616 4,152 1,464 2-144 1-585 
LAL ations it a aa ee 6,943 4,823 2,120 2-358 1-623 
oS pas DS bat eRe O Pe Oe es eae ae 8,051 5,774 2,277 2-683 1-925 
oy | Mirae RR Sir erie ge ho es es 8,581 7,119 1,462 3-006 _ 2-494 
Tee aro es Fs 9k Vein obece 9,947 8,879 1,068 3-683 3-292 
PUR Die GS) c7) Cer bes. avess ws sce va eet 10,568 9,745 823 3°817 3-520 
SRA Ne an a sisna's yes oR Sane oho 12,626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
1 gat SG a ee) Ve pena AE Led 11,636 10,735 901 4-376 4-038 
6S Ee Ga lean op ere 5 ene 11,196 10,008 1,188 4-095 3-660 
“le ebigcomee: FIG US 5 9h » Ge pemneaes sets 12,098 10,434 1,664 4-199 3-630 
So Seek Rae 2a Ir as Soe Ae 11,233 9,548 1,685 4-053 3:473 
PU ste ata tyke eke snk Ae AES 11,383 9,222 2,161 4-166 3-402 
SRLS Calle” PR Ved 5 OS ear ona nee ge 12,278 9,653 2,625 4-347 3-431 
EGE SE nah TER Cho os «00 ue eG a tes 12,350 10,047 2,303 4-269 3-487 
Wed ete, A nti cates cas wih Ask igen <6 oh 13,840 10,791 3,049 4-509 3-541 
RN es es a es ee 13,068 10,596 2,472 4-540 3-681 
MEE Ce nent ieee. aslo Pa Fe Sees sues 10,897 9, 133 1,764 4-221 3-538 
LH AR eee aS ee a ee, ie ae ae 8,502 7,612 890 3-837 3-435 
Pee ee aoe vai ah hs neues coh + SEIS 6,922 6,055 867 3-609 3-157 
SES a a pirat ae be gil a ye ee 6,365 5,490 875 3-655 3-153 


A summary analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for recent years 
is given in Table 9, showing among other things a decline in average receipts per 
passenger per mile from 3-04 cents in 1921 to 2-29 cents in 1933, and a decline in 
the average number of passengers per train from 70 in 1919 and 64 in 1920 to 39 in 
1933. Similarly, freight traffic statistics show a reduction in freight receipts per 
ton per mile from 1-200 cents in 1921 to 0-955 cents in 1933. The average haul for 
freight has been revised to show the average for all railways instead of for each 
railway, thereby eliminating the effects of consolidations of railways and of inter- 
changing freight between Canadian railways. The passenger traffic has shown the 
effects of the competition of motor vehicles, both public and private, which in 1915, 
numbered only 89,944, while in 1933 they numbered 1,082,957. The average 
revenue per passenger increased in 1918 and 1919 with increases in rates, but the 
increases between 1924 and 1930 have been largely due to decreases in the short 
haul traffic. The increases in freight train loading and train revenues have been 
due to the use of larger and more powerful locomotives. 

87473—45 
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9.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-33. 


PASSENGERS. 
Passengers Average 
Your Passengers Pas Carried one Mile pee ae 
Carried.1 one Mile. per Mile per Passenger 
of Line. Mile. 
No. No. No. cents 
1915 Gunei30) 5 sie sisieicocteeis ccnieas autora 46,322,035 | 2,483,708,745 69, 802 2-02 
PUIG Lo’ by ciee tao acs decease y ea Glee es 43,503,459 | 2,727,122,648 72,611 1-95 
POUT» SCE IEA aie chore ace ele Sietolvieleta erviereie 48,106,530 | 3,150,127,428 79,829 1-95 
LOL (APE TR) Ras aes cn cacen ens 44,948,638 | 3,161,082,402 82,140 2-12 
TOIG Chain Vt eras tee ns Recents 43,754,194 | 3,074,664,369 79,859 2-56 
TOLD C Dec. SL )oeae Se fi cise tert eaxcenien 47,940,456 | 3,658,492,716 94,625 2-63 
1020 6 wpe Seta) ons es eee. eee eee 51,318,422 | 3,522,494,856 90,376 2-92 
192 GLEE Sa) ES Bee. wecesee eas 6 46,793,251 | 2,960,583, 955 75,219 3-04 
ODOT aee Soe ER Berle cares delereine oats o's! 44,383,620 | 2,814,113,531 71,497 2-82 
1928 (oa (SEND) cee eshte ccsetnts ators ioe 44,834,337 | 3,076,341,444 77,805 2-76 
TOQAN( SHAAN) ce eo eae oe eres 42,921,809 | 2,872,333,579 72,300 2-79 
19D 5: (a RS Re glee eatin sce 41,458,084 | 2,910,760,047 eae 2-69 
192630 eS Re) see eels inestoetereias 42,686,166 | 2,998,952,309 74,595 2-71 
1927 (SS Boies accede cae Seibert 41,840,550 | 3,051,784,039 75, 522 2-69 
TOQS:( VAS Weak El cca eae eee 40,592,792 | 3,140,860, 693 77,110 2-67 
1929) (GeaOeT)) a tetitecaecetricecacee 39,070,893 | 2,897,214,817 70,883 2-77 
1930). AE Won cccerae side rete ciener 34,698,767 | 2,422,874,877 58,123 2-76 
19S 1 Ce REE, ccsiccsee Sees tlemicinuree 26,396,812 | 1,748,210, 593 41,452 2-72 
EDA Ge 0) ear aren. o Accent Saat 21,099,582 | 1,435,959,501 33,877 2-54 
TOSS SOL) oe ccnctee een ontee cmts ee 19,172,193 | 1,393,041, 245 32,804 2-29 
Average Average Passenger Trai 
Year. Recaipts Esa Nariber of Mecarie aha 
per Journey. Passengers Passenger 
Passenger. per Train. Train Mile. 
$ miles No. $ 

TGTENCTuNe SO) assis cee oe le stone aeiels 1-08 54 50 1-02 
1916 (tees! pee) ree ear cee. Macite eee 1-08 55 53 1-04 
ral See As ees coon soe eee 1-14 59 59 1-16 
1 Co) Quit a pa east net is Rl or oa ae 1-49 70 64 1-71 
1OLOUG CSS AN) Oe. Be. cei Sa he ae oe 1-80 70 63 2-01 
1919; (Dee.31) 5.0 fc ccc tease sees 2-01 76 70 2-26 
9201S a) ae tare caticcete sateieetetor 2-00 68 64 2-36 
LOQT (peat yer) ee OME Aaa ena See 1-92 63 57 2-30 
19222 (eos ee) gered ceric caer smite: 1-79 63 55 2-10 
1 PB I Geet A GAT Ate re ah 1-90 69 64 2-51 
LOQAMG  SESs pes SAO RE REIN Meec ter lene 1-87 67 59 2-34 
QOD eo AON) cats crapeeintettie dsisierieciicoe 1-89 70 60 2-33 
TO 265 acute) crore eatery vetniosiorete tetera reteiats 1-90 70 61 2-41 
1927: CBS ira) Bes eee ee. Liles caer 1-96 73 61 2-38 
1928's o's) ae Ve scteeietee utara. aie frente 2:06 77 61 2-38 
LOZ OE BoM ted) ssccchaate le ce creir ena ciaeee 2-06 74 56 2-33 
1930 (ice eee eo Ree eeieae tee 1-92 70 48 2-02 
(DA Canin dae Waren er SEY 2 Mem Me 1-79 66 39 1-68 
19G2: Cgc ncmulbe) se ceis cieccslart ania te oes 1-73 68 37 1-57 
103310 fut agiets 2b SRE 1-66 73 39 1-50 


‘uplications eliminated. 
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§.—_Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-33—concluded. 


FREIGHT. 
: Freight Freight 
Year, Freight tig Carried Receipts 
Carried.1 ene Mile one Mile per per Ton 
: Mile of Line. per Mile. 
tons. tons. tons cents 
AMD UG SO) totes, Ac ane vib vid Fiae Borers 71,498,170 | 17,661,309, 723 496,355 *751 
AGLG (ance apa Rae eG Ina torte. Aone 89,237,156 | 28,195,364, 264 753, 202 0-653 
191 te ce =) 98,464,694 | 31,186, 707,851 807,948 0-690 
102,425,410 | 31,029,072,279 806, 285 0-736 
95,202,121 | 27,724,397, 202 720,096 0-962 
91,349,595 | 26,950,598, 322 697, 064 1-003 
100,050,046 | 31,894,411,479 818,309 1-071 
83,730,829 | 26,621,630,554 676,311 1-200 
87,309,036 | 30,367,885, 883 771,542 1-039 
102,258,933 | 34,067,658, 527 861,622 0-987 
91,599,639 | 30,513,819, 106 768,649 1-019 
94,624,599 | 31,965,204, 683 799,150 1-012 
105,221,906 | 34,153,466, 033 849,525 1-043 
106,011,355 | 34,901,652,515 863,710 1-029 
118,652,969 | 41,610,660, 776 1,021,572 0-994 
115,187,028 | 35,025,895, 433 856,945 1-099 
96,194,017 | 29,604,545, 125 710, 197 1-090 
74,129,694 | 25, 707,373,092 609,555 1-013 
60,807,482 | 23,136,666, 295 545, 843 0-937 
57,364,025 | 21,092,594, 200 496,705 0-955 
Réceipis Average Average Average Revenue 
Year. erTon | Length of | Train Load Load per Freight 
si aiiled Freight in Net per Loaded Train 
seta Haul. Tons. Car Mile. Mile. 
$ miles tons tons. $ 
LULOMIUNEIOO etch soc we she ccsWbdedlav ets 1-52 247 344 18-43 2-28 
TOUGH Some Ne ect e Mees, Uti « & s,bebneveis he 1-68 316 411 20-91 2-69 
OTe (pierce terete wis tae, tsi geajs «eGR = pe 1-77 ols 436 22-24 3-01 
DO Te elaine cu) CREA retails, si vaie viegs Sea Sade 1-79 303 457 23-10 3°36 
POLO Gite ate aye eet RL, AI. sai ocd 2-29 291 442 23-46 4-26 
TOTO MCC ES LS reac cae aie aso ete oe vale 2-43 295 434 22-21 4-36 
1A Ea eae eRe Bate EOE DAR os Re 2-68 319 457 23-05 4-89 
TAEDA YC ait a 2 eS Rea Pes aa 3-10 318 447 22-12 5-37 
TOD Oe ON aae” te) rha sail oh <ialk Se da sian aby siete 2-91 348 481 23-03 5-00 
HOD Uden ie Cars ene tee ee a kk, 2-84 333 512 26-44 5-05 
TODA Gee ES sere te es eS 2. eee Sie 2-92 337 494 25-45 5-03 
IRR COD aise SR) EN Se in eae ee 2-95 338 519 25-11 5-25 
UPLB Sk See ee oe a Oe ee 2-91 325 519 25-07 5-41 
HO 27a Cee aies tsa eek aeee, Nise. Toke Glad aia 2-85 329 514 25-30 5-29 
TODS ocr ey ven eh ter tet he se ee 2-93 351 557 25-96 5-54 
IMGPATIC Cait i a Pee es ar ae earl Se et 2-79 304 523 24-52 5-74 
TOS OS Gee ce ee ANG eae as okie COC ae UES Se walt 2-80 308 509 24-34 5-55 
AU ole CMe ae nt) tate. a fie le atte coke eeG ee Bae 3-03 347 514 24-68 5-20 
OSA ee NES hide atthe set ceeok oes 3-20 380 517 23-57 4-84 
HOS cemetee aera Nate dears 88 3°17 368 521 24-92 4-98 


1Duplications eliminated. 


Railway Wages and Salaries.—The data in Table 10 show the number of 
employees and the salaries and wages, as reported by the railways, for 1912-33 
inclusive and columns of adjusted data have been added. These adjusted data, 
as explained in footnote 2, are for comparative purposes only and were necessitated 
by several revisions in the methcd of reporting employees and wages. 

The Canadian National Railways brought into their railway accounts in 1923 the 
express and hotel employees and, in 1928, the commercial telegraph employees. ‘The 
Canadian Pacific excluded the wages chargeable to capital account and also deducted 
a pro rata number of employees prior to 1926, and in 1915 and 1916 omitted to 
include outside operations employees. Because these railways were not able to 
correct the data for the early years, the Bureau compiled these adjusted data on 
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a basis as nearly comparable as possible. 


Employees and wages for 1926 and 


subsequent years are on the same basis and include the total employees and salaries 
and wages charged to both capital accounts and operating expenses. 
The number of railway employees and the amount of their remuneration are 


naturally affected by the volume of traffic, which tends to rise in periods of active 
The volume of traffic is also 


business conditions and fall in times of depression. 
very directly affected by the size of the grain crops in the West. 


Thus it may be 


observed in Table 10 that the very favourable industrial and agricultural conditions 
of 1928 resulted in a considerable increase in the number of employees. 


The monthly average number of employees dropped from 132,678 in 1932 to 
121,923 in 1933. This was the smallest staff working on Canadian railways since 
1908, when the mileage was only 54 p.c. of the 1933 mileage. 
averages, so that the average annual wages and time worked are not affected by 


seasonal lay-offs and fluctuations. 


These are monthly 


the same effect on the average as one employee working twelve months. 


Thus four men working three months would have 


10.—Numbers of Steam Railway Employees, Totals and Averages of Salaries and 
Wages, and Ratios of the Latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses, for 


years ended June 30, 1912-19, and for calendar years, 1919-33. 


Average Ratio to Ratio to 

Employees. Salaries and Wages. of Salaries Gross Operating 

and Wages. | Earnings.! | Expenses.! 
Year. ————<—$ ———_._ Es lO | 

Ori- | Ad- | Ori- |) Ad- | Ori- | Ad- 
Original. | Adjusted?} Original. | Adjusted? | ginal.|justed| ginal.|justed] ginal.|justed 

2 2 2 

No. No. $ $ $ $ p.c. | p.e p.c. | p.c 
1912 (June 30).... 155,901 155,901} 94,287,623) 94,237,623} 604} 604] 42-95) 42-95) 62-52! 62-52 
NGS" (re cai) re 178,652} 178,652} 115,749,825] 115,749,825) 648] 648] 45-09] 45-09] 63-59] 63-59 
PO TAM(: 1e See Ree. 159,142} 159,142) 111,762,972} 111,762,972) 702) 702] 45-98] 45-98] 62-45] 62-45 
OTS SEE ee 124,142] 138,061] 90,215,727} 95,323,030) 726) 690] 45-15] 47-70] 61-09] 64-52 
1916 (See 144,770} 155,509} 104,300,647] 108,751,447} 721] 699] 39-82) 41-53] 57-95) 60-24 
LOTTAG SB) ae 146,175} 146,175) 129,626,187] 129,626,187} 887) 887] 41-71] 41-71] 58-16] 58-16 
TOTS (CG SS eae 143 , 493 143,493} 152,274,953) 152,274,953! 1,061} 1,061] .46-11] 46-11] 55-58] 55-58 
TOTO Cees) ee 158,777] 158,777] 208,939,995] 208,939,995) 1,316] 1,316] 54-56] 54-56] 61-12] 61-12 
1919 (Dec.31)... 173,728} 173,728] 233,323,074] 233,323,074] 1,343] 1,343] 57-10) 57-10} 61-92} 61-92 
1920 ( ) 185,177} 185,177] 290,510,518] 290,510,518) 1,569} 1,569} 59-03] 59-03] 60-74] 60-74 
NOD (ee Soe S ae 167,627]  167,627| 247,756,138] 247,756,138] 1,478] 1,478] 54-09] 54-09] 58-63] 58-63 
1922050 = ae ee 165,635! 165,635} 233,294,040) 233,294,040} 1,408] 1,408} 52-94] 52-94] 59-22! 59-29 
TODS Meee SS Ey ae 178,052} 174,160] 253,320,005) 249,049,593} 1,423} 1,430] 52-96] 52-83] 61-21] 61-12 
RS re Ne 3 169,970} 165,888] 239,864,265) 234,971,000} 1,411] 1,416} 53-79] 53-53) 62-71] 62-47 
POZE me eae 166, 027 161,953] 237,755,752} 232,896,435] 1,432] 1,438} 52-22) 51-95] 63-89] 63-63 
LO2GR( Meee ab). sem 177, 0333} 169,095) 256,881,4073} 246,900,934] 1,451) 1,460) 45-74] 45-74] 57-97| 57-97 
1027) (CPSs a) ee 179,0883} 171,559) 270,212,6263} 260,001,415) 1,509] 1,516) 48-11] 48-11] 58-90] 58-90 
TO28 (Paes: see) ee 187,710} 179,361] 287,775,316] 276,244,740} 1,533] 1,540} 46-95! 46-95] 59-79] 59-79 
1929 (Cv SS as) ae 187,846} 178,568) 290,732,500) 277,351,400} 1,548] 1,553} 48-85] 48-85] 60-24] 60-24 
ORO Ge) Ae 2 174,485} 165,134] 268,347,374] 255,090,024) 1,538} 1,545] 55-38] 55-38] 66-07] 66-07 
1OSERC eee e 154,569} 146,243} 229,499,505) 217, 889,868) 1,485) 1,490} 58-51] 58-51) 65-35) 65-35 
TORIC eee) 132,678} 126,786] 181,113,588) 173,573,938} 1,365] 1,369] 56-44] 56-44] 64-52] 64-52 
1933s ie eenere. 121, 923 111,789] 158,326,445) 145,515,296] 1,299] 1,302} 53-86] 53-86] 62-45] 62-45 


1 The ratio percentages are for pay roll chargeable to operating expenses only for 1926 and subsequent 


years. 


* Data for early years could not be corrected, so the other data were adjusted to be as nearly com- 


parable as possible, but these data should be used ‘only for purposes of comparison. 


3 Revised to include commercial telegraph employees of Canadian National Railways. 


(See text above.) 


Rolling Stock.—Statistics of the rolling stock of the steam railways of Canada 


are given for the last seven years in Table 11. 


The figures may be supplemented 


by the statement that between 1920 and 19383 the average capacity of box cars 
increased from 34-779 tons to 39-398 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 39-536 tons, 
and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 40-016 tons. The average tractive 
power of the locomotive in use in 1920 was 31,112 lb, and in 1933, 37,242 Ib. 
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11.—Rolling Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1927-33. 


Rolling Stock. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
No No No No. No No No 

LocoMorIveEs. 
PEBBORLOTY Al sinctes hos natok 0s 1,488 1,469 1,466 1,438 15892 1,353 1,338 
BIG e Ee ber 5 ae ARs sowie i oe 3,384 3,376 Sayan 3,192 3,165 Beale 3,073 
Re WAtRINE. 5 Geka. st los. cee b ius 756 789 796 784 780 751 742 
ENOCUEIG, Ruisee ote. oe: ean 32 35 36 37 40 39 39 
POLARIS He Rien ass ea. 5,660 5,669 5,531 5,451 5,377 5,266 5,187 

PASSENGER CARS. 
fi Shae TR Re he 1,968 1,978 1,999 1,980 1,975 1,933 1,924 
Second class................- 406 400 386 372 364 355 355 
Combination... Us. ..s sees 545 546 512 492 490 469 463 
Woes Pan tee is oR koh « Sees 668 738 730 703 644 643 634 
ECD Ts eeeent 4 Ls Sa eae Se 207 204 218 218 264 264 261 
em igar . Wostik we ck. foanetex pee sc. 288 313 331 310 306 303 
BICOPING re me sete ees cca e ee eS 956 LFih1 L722 1, 2241 T2235 1,1981 Le Ti5t 
Baggage, express and postal... 1, 687 1,667 1, 653 1,699 1,695 1, 660 1,635 
Motertars: = lerts.t oct ees 65 69 68 73 104 105 97 
SERGI eee aai ees ct aes book x 158 183 199 254 530 526 507 
Pointe eee 6,922 7,184 75200 75046 7,611 7,459 7,004 
Freigut Cars. 

OX ccs n ee ee eke oe shee 1515, 232 148,717 | 151,565 151,500 152,841 150,979 146, 207 
VRC T AES Sieeee A <. b2! eeenee ot 21,018 20,335 19,601 17,728 17, 266 16,370 15, 837 
EOC st chet ee hi he See 11, 656 fi-312 10,408 9,479 9,281 9,048 8,522 
Ovo 4 EES pees ose B.S ane eae 120, OL 23,278 22,676 22,251 23,091 Fie Wage 227402 
rd eS Vas MEG apa > OR aN ee te 462 466 495 516 512 480 476 
Heirigerators! ose ce. kc ken 6, 802 6, 950 7,579 8,151 8,464 8,341 8,160 
thon Me oot ae oka oon 6, 062 5,970 5,432 5,402 3,310 3,056 2,988 
POtalsas, Wis oss: 220,783 | 217,028 | 217,756 | 215,027 | 214,765 | 210,996 204, 662 


1 Includes pullman ‘cars. 


Commodities Hauled.—In Table 12, the duplications from two or more 
railways handling the same freight have been eliminated. The peak year was 
1928 when agricultural products were particularly heavy. The 1933 statistics 
show a decrease of 3,443,457 tons, or 6 p.c. from the 1932 total and of 52 p.c. from 
1928. 


12.—_Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 
1929-33. 


Norte.—In this table duplications are eliminated, 7.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
ways is counted only once. In this respect these figures differ from those in the corresponding table in the 
1926 and previous Year Books, and also from those of Table 6 in this chapter. 


Group and Product. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
AGRICULTURAL PRopucTs— 

NTS i ROB occ rs AED ate wre ce cde 10, 816, 763 9, 889,323 9,523,180) 11,203,710} 8,900,296 
Oe Ea ee og Sr atd © SR nae ae 8 846, 488 663, 070 437, 004 387, 813 456,074 
Datoter cee se o3.0c SSR, oe rod 1,347,478 993, 749 1,165, 758 1, 032, 709 889,008 
IMIS Ae 5) Legh ore Sa | ea 1, 048, 602 721,897 613, 237 423,384 385,460 
TL Vee or RRR OAS Se, See, lie ee 288, 606) 239, 879 148, 748 113, 607 75,900 
TUE ogy ead A ASE 0 Ae =, oe 77,928 109, 444 71,934 59,348 42,159 
SDGTICTOIGNON ak. | cos set eedes + nae aes 115, 865 95, 842 90,974 73,300 59,368 
SEXO es oo ot carr, HA REA Se RE 2,220, 102 1, 822,770 1,724, 298 1,607,160 1,554,312 
Opaeriiied MEOGUCtS . La. o's. 6a esas 2,004, 804 1, 725,598 1,590,965 1,487, 706 1,327, 833 
EPROM SERS WAR... iain +h one 535, 239 579, 286 415,349 323,347 250,961 
rman wer eee. oe rae 2... oak 169, 831 133, 167 102,568 92,271 109, 925 
POMIESHTTORTD): Boake « ote. adieu de. dee 285, 088 349,816 263, 644 268, 085 321,001 
Mtherdauit: Gresh) cco e eve as weve yo 527,642 470,303 448, 683 372, 228 310, 424 
mimoes: ae es Fae eR. 3 ee 751,215 753, 080 594,342 428,098 412, 784 
Other fresh vegetables................. 345, 656 323, 726 274,190 247,143 232,277 
Other agricultural products............ 758, 836 792,984 721,641 781,112 831,101 


Totals, Agricultural Products.| 22,140,143} 19,663,934] 18,186,515| 18,901,021) 16,158,883 
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12.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1929-33—concluded. 
Group and Product. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
tons tons tons. tons tons 
ANIMAL Propucts— 
TL OUSOS' 2p teteestas csc cent oe Seta s nee 124,172 91,729 68,323 45,081 41,341 
Cattloandicalves sen cece cones ete 658, 791 466, 936 457, 808 378,472 408, 857 
PNOGOD aac treirese asst atte sete ine a0 bee state 76,320 72,698 67, 746 58, 705 56, 725 
10 a ae A ghaiear RIE ARR eaLackcEniesontctteiomrats 296,473] — 233,998 240, 651 252,791 249,457 
Dressed meats (fresh) ........-.00cse0% 460, 807 499,408 487, 295 424, 568 457,986 
Dressed meats (cured or salted)........ 267, 629 176, 205 131,325 133, 863 167,105 
Other packing-house products.......... 284,392 210, 210 216,071 218,702 213,420 
1 fo hi wigs Maan ARAdes clon aoa cao ee 109,121 89,522 100, 160 106, 486 118,960 
Wega) 28 See ache ah Sale peter nates ree 146, 968 155, 442 157,909 131,415 130, 423 
Batioe and cheeses: 52eteekacccete tee 249, 206 241, 064 229, 526 224,573 226,526 
WOO] RRR eae ree meat ciscttetrte ors 59,094 52,518 54,396 37, 267 50, 086 
Hidesand leather. cheasewhutsrccmemee tee 154, 4383 134, 014 114, 241 94,811 121,425 
Other animal products: s......csee «6s - 111, 292} 96,377 102, 480 ieuieo 76, 693 
Totals, Animal Products....... 2,998,698) 2,520,116) 2,427,931; 2,180,459) 2,319,0261 
MINERAL Propucts— 
ANGEHTACILG COGlMen tewen ceie ts Sea ee 5,169,348} 4,574,824) 3,167,754) 2,544,545) 2,302,021 
BitUMINOUBICOd] Ss staat cies Moe ee 14,370,779} 12,153,738} 9,962,001) 8,189,583) 7,926,628 
ioniteicoal ee soos wee eee ose tee 3,145,782} 2,838,973] 2,155,799} 2,607,094) 2,348,738 
Cokes sebicc aoentee atet ras te ae ae 1,719,081). 1,447,005} 1,189,789] 1,043,237) 1,125,900 
EPONVOLe ss steels chile her ateeiws Be eae 688, 384 421,546 45, 229 8,367 - 7,668 
Other ores and concentrates............ 4,702,860} 38,659,231 1,297,619 643,911 941,277 
Base bullion and matte................ 162,781 189, 437 125, 674 346,331 461,950 
Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)..... 950725573}. <7, 692, 562\—. 5,256,641) — 2,185,108 1,178,304 
Slate, dimension or block stone........ 401,540 350, 159 261,304 175,951 79,657 
Crude petroleum: 7c: nesem. ccd eeee tie 939, 509 878, 738 546, 267 373, 832 394,021 
‘Asphaltumaetnt occ celtics vewon om mers 480,541 281,450 258, 640 115,357 89,308 
Salt. cee ee Porn Oe eee eee e care 350, 544 264,337 264,372 259,378 257,413 
Other mineral products................ 1,069, 282 947,511 1,092,404 1,010,505} 1,269,154 
Totals, Mineral Products.’..... 42,272,954) 35,694,511} 25,623, 443 19, 503, 194 18,382,039 
Forest Propucts— 
Logs, posts, poles, cordwood........... 4,162,288] 3,254,653) 2,099,229) 1,978,383} 2,134,111 
THOSE Ses eae ote oe nee 199, 227 118,326 85,367 45,353 32,830 
Pulp wood: 034 e. caste oa ree 3,951,674] 38,941,747) 2,098,824 1,300,749] 1,395,709 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading.. 6,404,264] 4,507,359] 3,276,337) 2,119,762] 2,395,982 
Other forest products...............+.- 586, 421 557, 232 361, 730 276,303 295,645 
Totals, Forest Products........ 15,303,824) 12,379,317) 7,921,487] 5,720,550)  6,264,9572 
MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS— 
Refined petroleum and its products.... 3,088,483} 2,811,336] 2,384,377) 2,083,071 1,813,468 
Sugar -;Aerle See See rete is ee 535,477 411,917 282,276 275,074 280,986 
Lron—Dpig and lOO ast eee nee 492, 659 317, 734 203 , 995 84,127 ~ 96,470 
Rails and jasteningss.: ert stereo: 253, 890 178, 781 136,827 46,512 19, 788 
Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and 
IPO ipIpPEMeve NN, Bae ee ee 2,416,028} 1,549,071 1,001,321 482, 688 420, 167 
Castings, machinery and boilers........ 713,526 531,145 307, 645 155, 848 145,400 
Comentis-c2 ent ee 1,711,985}~ 1,350,308|- 1,197,785 507,006 350,577. 
Brick and artificial stone............... 1,051, 484 649,565 390, 714 155, 899 118, 758 
Emmevand plasterer ecieckcck ith eee ok 489, 503 367,357 296,498 191,912 182,285 
Sewer pipe and drain tile............... 125,915) . 88,016 79,553 35, 413 19, 666 
Agricultural implements and vehicles 
otherithan!autosesr stereo ona eaten 485,721 318,019 139, 658 57,483 64,071 
Automobiles and auto-trucks........... 2,599,309 1, 666, 866 Ptt7s514 774, 383 935, 248 
BH otischoldeoodiss.i0 sete deren as foe 62,921 51,912 55, 034 45,690 52,427 
CUED TEULO Leese elec cee a oats 128,661 86, 904 64,779 41,742 42,173 
Liquor and beverages............es000. 343, 017 277,901 192, 102 137,339 141,829 
Hertlizers jal kindss.+. aie. oes. aoe 568, 069 607, 408 469, 244 409, 010 425, 050 
Paper, printed matter, books........... 2,986,674] 2,586,915} 2,292,384] 2,003,214 1,983, 141 
Wood=pulp aes onal chet aetreke cere 1,338,847; 1,018,626 786,949 580, 720 750, 886 
Fish (fresh, cured, etc.)........+...000% 110,393 96,448 76, 833 66, 906 70,314 
Canned meats: cone... eon eee 9,027 8,403 5,672 3 3 
Canned goods (all canned food products 
other than oat) syns nee 452,118 383 , 499 307,976 341,378 363, 606 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous. 8, 058, 484 6,868,181) 5,283,772} 3,770,280} 3,950,099 
Merchandisowource ont eee es eee 4,449,218} 38,709,827; 2,897,410} 2,256,563} 2,012,691 
Totals, Manufactures and Misce.....| 32,471,409] 25,936,139} 19,970,318) 14,502,258] 14,239,1204 
Grand Totals................... 115,187,028] 96,194,017; 74,129,694] 60,807,482] 57,364,025 


1 Includes 22 tons not distributed. 2Tncludes 10,680 tons not distributed. 
3 Included with dressed meats in 1932 and 1933. 4Includes 20 tons not distributed. 
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Government Aid to Private Railways.—In order that the private railways 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads 
or through thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was neces- 
sary for Dominion, Provincial and even municipal governments to extend some 
form of assistance. In our earlier history, when our governments had plenty of 
Crown land and little cash, the subsidies granted to railways frequently took the 
form of land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct interest 
in opening up the country, though they sometimes led to the railways holding 
large tracts of land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown lands had 
been homesteaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. Table 13 
shows the areas of the land granted as subsidies and for right of way, station grounds 
and townsite purposes to steam railway companies by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments, with the names of the companies in the case of the Dominion Govern- : 
ment. The total area granted up to Dec. 31, 1933, amounted to 47,405,719-53 
acres. 


As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan, or a subscription to the shares of the railway. From 1851 
up to Dec. 31, 1933, as shown analytically in Table 14, the total value of such aid 
granted to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the capital of Government rail- 
ways, amounted to $224,320,757. Of this sum, $177,834,528 was granted by the 
Dominion Government, $33,385,615 by the Provincial Governments, and $13,100,614 
by municipalities. Table 15 records the details of the most recent type of assistance 
given to private railways, viz., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of the interest 
thereupon. These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to borrow 
money at rates of interest considerably lower than would otherwise have had to be 
paid. The total amount outstanding on Dec. 31, 1933, was $900,046,923. 


13.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments up to Dec. 31, 1933. 


Grants for 
pene of Way, 
onus tation 
hottie Grants. Grounds and Total. 
Townsite 
Purposes. 
acres. acres. acres. 
GRANTED BY— 
NPM STEETTIGNMEREY cc cicta'e ssa oes Sie hina Sic, oc arehoicte eet Stree eto taels. eco 31, 783, 654-88 97,987: 60 31,881, a) 48 
DSICay COUT Prete cis teeincae Gwe, c rece ears oak cla’ e astcietoinlavs sta.03 160, 000-00 160, 000-00 
HEN eS] BAIT IYER (Gy PR A A Ia RS SE IR Scares 1, 788, 392-00 - Ls 738° He 00 
QV OTN OL Rs Ue lg el Ea a REA eR BR, oy ae 2; 085,710-00 =| 2 ‘085, 710-001 
MOREE ACO Rees Soho ete tie ee rere ne cin a a ave Genieisie napster s 55.6 3, 241, 207-01 -| 8, 241, 207-01 
PE ECEDEAEIO WAT ceo ecard o's lore areiae &vieleleie late elec gieuenbeteneen okas ele - 5, 829-70 5, 829-70 
DEUS Getter, cit ye eine case wave O's iare Sabah © arene ee 4 - 480-16 480-16 
NS rAGISH COLUM DIA. ee ee eens os was od Five oie ohael boas, ole 8, 233, 410-00 9,048-18] 8,242,458-182 
PRG RAIS eee ore Seite Sos. © oie Rieio bet ¢.cteieGet hewn i 47, 292,373-89 113, 345-64] 47,405, 719-53 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 712. 
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13.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments up to Dee. 31, 1933—concluded. 


Grants for 
Right of Way, 
Item. Bonus Station Total. 
Grants. Grounds and 
Townsite 
Purposes.4 
GRANTED TO— acres. acres. acres. 
Canadian National Lines— 
WanadianiNationalete Nos. tcccselsarscni to scenes - 3,502-65 3,502-65 
Canadian North: Westernt=>-taeniaceoeeclce taeda te - 1,450-12 1,450-12 
Canadian Northern (main line and branches)...... 3,422,528-00 13, 206-27 3,435, 734-27 
Canadian Northern Alberta..........0..0ccccseces - 1, 582-14 1,582-14 
Canadian ‘Northern’ Manitoba... - 3. 2. .c.cceeeen eae - 73°16 73-16 
Canadian Northern Pacing. os2.-325.. bee cie eeee - S.320%30 5, b28°00 
Canadian Northern Saskatchewan...............-- ~ 30-36 30-36 
Grand Trunk Pacific (main line)................... - 12, 996-88 12, 996-88 
Grand ‘Trunk Pacific: branches; 22... .. 2 ..csesss cu: - 1,942-57 1, 942-57 
Manitoba, Northoriastise oeccecs . ca) eastern - 2,155-89 2, 155-89 
Manitoba and South Hasterm........:...00...+..+06 680, 320-00 - 680, 320-00 
National Transcontinental... 252.2 J... 06 dese dee = 12-12 12-12 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad 
and Steam boatiCorss siiitae sheets meee 1, 625,344-00 1, 900-03 1, 627, 244-03 
Canadian Pacific Lines— 
Alberta: Central 2 s23 a eee ee ee eee 87-10 87-10 
Alberta Railway and Irrigation Co................ 1,101, 712-00 1, 997-64 1,103, 709-64 
Calvary and Edmonton pn cee ee ee 1,820, 685-08 2,567-97 1, 823, 253-05 
@anadian Paciite Gnainiime)ecsteec te ee eee ee 18, 206, 985-80 33, 610-66 18, 240,596-46 
Canadian: Pacitieibranches 2 ...4a0 se Cowie oe ee 1,609, 024-00 15, 426-86 1, 624, 450-86 
Columbia and*Western = es conse eo ee - 1-60 1-60 
Groat; North West Central ts<a50402. une -se eee 320, 000-00 5-80 320, 005-80 
Kaslo-and Slocanere sen att Seen ne ee ene eee = 1-67 1-67 
Kettle: Valley. eis osc 8265 tee ca eee - 2, 256-26 2, 256-26 
Kootenay Centrale een rat oe ete ae - 286-79 286-79 
Lacombe and North; Western... 2nasctencs cen are - 230-19 230-19 
Manitoba NOEtH Weston, «neces ot eccrine oe 1,501,376-00 1,346-84 1,502, 722-84 
Manitoba South Western Colonization............. 1,396, 800-00 296-56 1,397, 096-56 
Nakusp anc mlocan, aa atts oe aa. eat tree ieee ~ 18-38 18-38 
Nicola, Kamloops and Similkameen............... - 202-88 202-88 
Saskatchewan and Western:......2..0....-.-sce~nes 98, 880-00 17-42 98, 897-42 
Shuswap and Okanagan............ Ree ae A eae = 241-95 241-95 
Crow's Nest Southerners Ge eee reer ne - 1-55 1-55 
Greater Winnipeg Water District.................... - 2,351-94 2,351-94 
Manitoba Rly. Co. (Nor. Pac. and Man. Rly.)....... - 6-38 6-38 
Northern Alberta Railways— 
Alberta and Great WaterwayS.............ssess00: - 2,541-99 2,541-99 
Contral' Canadair © ere, te tae tee ee ee oe es - 708-27 708-27 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia— 
Main Tineuaye asia toe cee eee Clee eee - 2,896-06 2,896-06 
Grande*Prairie branches: een ase - 327-57 327-57 
INortherntAllbertaeet toe eo he ie en Seen er - 278-79 278-79 
Pacitic Great Wastermes <n ween tee eae ee ~ 1324S 1,324-37 
Mancouver Power Cokin eis ve lene eee oa eee - 10-02 10-02 
Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern Railway and Na- 
VIP ACTION COg tae ee oo ae nee Rene Oe ene ~ 71-90 71-90 
Winniper Rivers o ie ee ere - 54-69 54-69 
MO GAS re rs ee 8 ee sees een nee 31, 783, 654-88 113,345 -64 31,897, 000-52 


1 Not including convertible land grants made by the Government of Quebec. 2 Includes 4,065,076 
acres re-purchased from B. C. Southern, and Columbia and Western Railways. %Grants by Dominion 
MR sore oy 4 Made by Dominion Government and by provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and 

ritish Columbia. ; 


14.—Analysis of the Total Financial Aid Given to Steam Railways up to Dec. 31, 1933. 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
$ $ 
Casinstbsrdies §..cnceeer ane ae 109) 74181 7a Casiy Subsidies yey. eres eee 33,385, 615 
WEOALIS ee cecior ne xeon eimai 15, 142, 633 
; By Municipalities. 
Paid to Quebec Government........ 5,160,053 |_—-@- _-_ 


Cash: subsidies: crt seca 13,100,614 
Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R..| 37,790,025 z 


Total Aid by Dominion........} 177,834,528 Grand) Total. sac: ¢.cc0coa tas 224,320, 757 
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15.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1933. 


Outstanding 
Government. Dec. 31, 1933. 


Pa Raee eae AR ae te LAT Sata fee ieee etk L cere ele oie oe cee ORS can da Sbiecia co's ovo Gavan s 917,000 
Ee re an eas oy rSip ePIC TTD) OSTA RG SEIEMS aOR SMC AT Sr a Ta a a 7,859,998 
Wu Pip hs 0] one vcaled IY See negtoae too IAD GM o-chae inet Riley bapa 1S Se Tg an ip AR RDS 3,000,000 
SCALA ET SOD, | ELS I indo, Sok Sete erp ER Aart wart SAE Pada ba dw boa RM ade 8 17,904, 062 
bo Evgeny i fei DEA GSWNGs SO) eerie Sa 6 «Seen Aira: ee OSes Ue LN ee en eer ne en ra ere Tr 18,394, 428 
PE EA CER ATR AUD ie IR. Poe SIRES Oe ENS oll dp Caictc. W U AGE HPL GE Nas ge be ood bs 45, 186,001 

Total Guaranteed by Provincial Governments.....................0000000- 93, 261, 489 
PN eaMeniIeaeamueee CVE ET TIN OT es sere ete es ae en a ea ee es od RTE oa ae Si dials Se 4 Tard 806, 785, 434! 

CL LL CE hal ok ee oe ia cart POR 9 va bed fae 900, 046, 923 


1 Does not include $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by the Dominion Government, nor Govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds held by the Government itself but it does include $60,000,000 advanced to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway by the banks and guaranteed by the Dominion Government. This latter sum 
is not included in the guarantees shown in Tables 25 and 26, Chapter X XI of this volume, nor is a further 
sum of $750,000, paid off between Dec. 31, 1933 and Mar. 31, 1934. 


Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others killed 
and injured in steam railway accidents is given in summary form from 1920 to 
1933 in Table 16, and in detailed analysis for 1931 to 1933 in Table 17. 

During 1933, (Table 17) 8 passengers were killed in train accidents and 306 
injured. Fewer passengers were killed in 1932 and 1931, but this is the smallest 
number injured since 1919. A new low record for the past 25 years was established 
in the number of employees killed in train accidents with a total of 41. In 1932, 57 
were killed; in 1931, 42; in 1930, 81; and a maximum of 298 in 1918. There was 
an increase in employees injured from 957 in 1932 to 985; both these years, however, 
were well below the previous 20 years. Postal clerks, etc., trespassers and non- 
trespassers brought the total up to 260 persons killed and 1,851 injured in train 
accidents. Highway crossing accidents accounted for 78 persons killed and 247 
injured. Of the fatalities, 11 were pedestrians, 61 were motorists and 6 were occu- 
pants of other vehicles. Fifteen of the total were killed at protected crossings and 
63 at unprotected crossings and 46 persons were injured at protected highway 
crossings and 201 at unprotected crossings. Persons killed and injured in railway 
accidents other than train accidents numbered 20 and 3,522 respectively, the majority. 
of the injured being trackmen and shopmen. 


16.—Numbers of Passengers, Employees and Others Killed and Injured on Steam 
Railways, calendar years 1920-33. 


Nore.—For the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1919, see Canada Year Book, 1910, p. 378, and 
1922-23, p. 635. 


a Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 
ear. 2 a 
Killed. |Injured.| Killed.{Injured.| Killed. |Injured.} Killed. |Injured. 
NDGA Be SES ie ee eae hon 29 481 1625 [2203019 197 480 393 8, 680 
TODRATAPERER tarde. Soe a ree by 5 259 156 | . 6,583 193 394 354 7,236 
USVILES 2 Sah Uo. Sie Nan cane Meg Ene 11 369 122 8,361 208 517 341 9,247 
LIA A coe ee, A ele ie a a eA 15 437 167 | 9,382 165 539 347 | 10,358 
Oe ON, a gk geek Ee Oo Sa 19 432 127 | 8,862 216 514 362 9,808 
MODE Seer oe nt rast Les yikes Chats D 401 105 | 8,256 199 642 309 9,299 
AZO a eats oe eae te te Pe LS 20 446 127 | 10,622 312 638 459 11,706 
Meee ETO AE RY sees ge hinek cai 14 569 131 .}..11,057 256 695 401 12,321 
MR Omeee PRUE EMEP CANES A rnaki spices ap «3, roi 15 389 140 | 12,626 De 790 507 | 18,805 
LODO e Agee Bird. Seas hues 20 551 118 | 12,483 293 809 431 | 13,848 
RESUME ee a ee he ile rch ogo nike vs «oh oths « 15 548 | 103 | 9,678 345 837 463 | 11,063 
gE os Ae es AS oe eS ee 3 399 55 | 5,966 202 830 260 7,195 
PRS a pete ns. onal ooates Es See 7 342 77 | 4,631 242 598 326 5,071 


DOORN dh cp anid don oihns ak die 92> 8 319 53 |- 4,409 219 645 280 5,373 
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17.—Numbers of Persons Killed and Injured on Steam Railways in the calendar 
years 1931-33. 


(A) InN AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM MovEMENT oF TRAINS, Locomotives OR CARs. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


——— | | | | | 


Item. 


Description of Persons— 


IBBSSONGOLGS, ais cols aerate Taser 3 369 7 339 8 306 
HETIT PLOW OOD Sites weather ine hacks ee ete 42 1,131 57 957 41 985 
SPABDASSONS tek chins. ats «hia cron hts 113 483 170 288 147 278 
IN ONELFOSDASSOISE tree nec ee wien 88 208 69 226 62 243 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... - 52 1 45 2 39 

Totals es cis Reale rereee 246 2,248 304. 1,855 260 1,851 


Description of Accident (Employees and 
Passengers only)— 


Coupling and uncoupling............... 2 78 1 38 1 37 
Collisionss;3. 3 3cnts. eae ern ee 3 45 12 37 6 22 
Derailmonts.. cae een ee 1 130 6 26 5 55 
Partine OLtrains.n a dace neck ene - ‘ 35 - 1 - 1 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... - 6 - 2 - 7 
Falling from trains or cars............. 5 88 6 54 5 82 
Gottineionior off trains... soe ene ceee 3 292 5 276 7 280 
Strucktbytramsete mea. ceeenn aoe 15 78 16 56 19 42 
Overhead obstruction...............-- 1 9 - 3 1 2 
OGDGE CANGCB aaa a en ata tant acc ons< an 15 ~ 739 18 803 5 763 

TT Otalstee eect terres 45 1,500 64 1,296 49 1,291 


(B) In AccIDENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM MovEMENT OF TRAINS, LocoMoTIvEs OR Cars. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 
Description of Persons. ee 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 

Stationmens. nanotech 1 473 2 432 2 420 
Shopmen: Gasca nen eres ween oe 31 1,482 1 1,258 2 1,215 
Trainmen and trackmen................. 8 2,341 16 1,692 7 1,642 
Otheriemiployeesaes vows acs dee orn: 3 539 1 292 1 147 
PSssenGerse. Se oon oe tne Seer ae ee es - 30 ~ 3 - 13 
Otherss Beyer se eee Oe ee 1 87 2 39 8 85 
Totals eer em 14 4,952 22 3, 716 20 3,522 


Section 3.—Origin and Growth of Government-Owned 
Railways. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial Railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, opened in April, 1875, have since their construction been owned and oper- 
ated by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government under- 
took the construction of the National Transcontinental Railway from Moncton, 
N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. for a period 
of 50 years. However, as a result of the conditions arising from the Great War, 
the company was unable to take over the operation of the road when completed 
in 1915. The Government itself undertook its operation and was also obliged 
to lease the Lake Superior branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which was 
isolated from the main line. A number of eastern branch lines have been acquired 
in recent years, including: the New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Railway 
which forms the mainland connection of the Prince Edward Island car ferry, the 
International Railway, the Moncton and Buctouche Railway, the Salisbury and 
Albert Railway, the St. Martin’s Railway, the Elgin and Havelock Railway, the 
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York and Carleton Railway, the Quebec and Saguenay Railway, the Caraquet and 
Gulf Shore Railway, the Lotbiniére and Mégantic Railway and the Cape Breton 
Railway. The Saint John and Quebec, and Inverness Railways, which had been 
operated under lease, were purchased in 1929, together with the Kent Northern, 
the Atlantic, Quebec and Western, the Quebec Oriental and the Quebec, Montreal 
and Southern. The Hudson Bay Railway, which had 332-5 miles of steel rail at 
the end of 1920, was declared to be comprised in the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways, and until 1926 was operated to a limited extent by the board of directors 
of the Canadian National Railways. In that year, as a result of the decision to 
complete the road, it was returned to the Department of Railways and Canals until 
completed. The eastern terminus was transferred from Nelson to Churchill, 
and the line rehabilitated and extended through to Churchill. Construction of 
wharves and a grain elevator was completed in time to allow two cargoes of wheat 
to be shipped to Europe in September, 1931. To Mar. 31, 1934, the total cost 
of this railway was $32,090,577 and of terminal work at Churchill $12,900,635, 
exclusive of the expenditures of $6,240,201 on the terminal at Nelson, some of which 
was salvaged.* 


Table 18, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
shows Dominion Government investments in the Canadian Government Railways 
and other lines to Mar. 31, 1934. 


*These figures of total cost include deficits from operations during construction. 


18.—Government Investments in Railways to Mar. 31, 1934. 


(From the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals.) 


Expenditure T 
: ’ otal 
Account. etre Expenditure. 
$ $ 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWa YS— 
A. Roads entrusted to Canadian National Railways— 
Intercolonial Railway System— 
(resis ial HEC) ert il BPN Ae GA Se as aha as re et eee - 819,000 
WW ADOLESTOLOM TUIl Wa Valea vets soe sh eh R/S ee ARS Ble gaits Baath aren - 3,860,679 
(rammond: Countyukt allway: Mes wa taccerr cu oetelns See eae ee Oa ~ 1,464, 000 
GAS VELIEE SUOUBION CALIWAY tote ce oa oc cicecciatretc .alcboie cotin see erin acdiciemece - 1,324, 048 
Montrealand Huropean? Railwayt.c. ps.ce e cieoticke 2 bids woe bid be sie ae - 333, 943 
Oxford:and New Glasvow Hailwayiccen<ccecce:0 ood cole ccds neceGnece scan’ - 1,949, 063 
FPRGEU COLONIA ECATLWELY Dats poe ceteeck co sian ele SOMES CIE oa sho titeeroeee ene .|Cr. 469,384 122, 635, 897 
Totals, Intercolonial Railway System............ccc ese nec csecces Cr. 469,384 132,386, 625 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island FRadl waving. Garey sito mets aves - 925, 267 
PrN CO AI WALG ASlANG, Peat WAY 2.45 een eae eee ook else we nee Ohlee Cr. 450,274 16,542,210 
International Railway of New Biunayvick See ie dae Oe ee PORS G a ee - 2,963,022 
National TranscOncinental PAllWAY: a0cco- ness sccca oh feeant cob cbs ween - 169, 259, 000 
Monetoncand Duotouchomvall ways cst hfe sid SiS oteiels oo Slelgnwlb eke des - 293, 067 
ARIS DUTUARNG ALISGLG EURI LWA Vit oes aes cane wire hie hain eiione ie Se bbicetere she = 437,648 
UAT UI SP EVALLWAY 202 oc MAE ee oes Fe AE et ateck else Meche - 302,046 
Pp eTATERIN CL FLV OLOG ICVTS GLUE Viciarctestacu lege cusses ovaek ators ive c A ccs svelobote. ro ose - 135,029 
ER tACMCACIOLON “Fall Wty ca correc ew Ae ee oo ed ae cle tra uee ees ~ 59,749 
Quebec and a OHTY: LLAIIWAVE D. oe cktes aS Oeh ok ee Meee onde Ne eidaale - 7,772,911 
Caraquet and Gulf Shore Bailvas aA S nd See CO IS Cay Tee - 711, 767 
otbiniére and’ Mégantic Railway....6.555 00h ocics feces wccece cece secure - 360, 008 
Se aDOrUTeLOn allway EXLCNSION cc coe caw aitecioeie oat << aie ass Son 0le 53 Ose - 107, 647 
Canadian Government Railways (rolling stock)................00000088 18,000 35,900,095 
Canadian Government Railways (miscellaneous).............0000eee00s - 345 
SINC MSEICEO ee es Soe here es, Hoe eee Pode eee eet dover ees - 


21,706, 664 
iiae Ol NGOS IISDONSO seer ache «petoies cteainte 9 tists: woo shes perslovae ow dual dsiela C4. tes 148 


DoLalsoads tuitrusted tO CAN «EH. cose seemed antcn* coer nesaans Cr. 901,658 389, 863, 248 
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18.—Government Investments in Railways to Mar. 31, 1934—concluded. 
(From the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals.) 


Expenditure, : 
Account. 3 Fiseal Year E Si ae 
1934. 
$ $ 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT Ramways—concluded. 
B. Roads not entrusted to Canadian National Railways— 
Hirdson Bay (Ratlway i Suocco te ees eee ae ee ee oe ee ee 390,387 32,090,577 
Hudson Bay Railway—Nelson Terminal..................00000000- ~ 6, 240, 201 
Hudson Bay Railway—Churchill Terminal........................- 165, 018 12,900, 635 
Totals? Roadsmot Entrstedgto.@. Nalvaccnie abide ane oe 555,405 515231 4138 
Totals, Canadian Government Railways..................... Cr. 346,253 441,094, 661 
OrHEerR RAILways AND MIScELLANEOUS— 
Annapolissandsbigby: dail way e-: ph. Meee sees See eos - 660, 683 
Gentral(Candda. Raikwayon aearc.: aac een eee eee ~ 175, 000 
INortheRatlwase ict (<.8 ee. ee ake ee. Stee ela oa eee ~ 250, 000 
Governor.General’s cars.............0.%. Wes ahaa ae © Mh <ameaeee OOe et - 71,539 
Miscellancous expenditure six.t.o 0 oa «ec sok nee al nen atest aero oe Cri 18,000 - 


Yukon Works, Stikine -Teslin Railway (part of item under Schedule 


oe SHG ofeP uli: ACCOUNTS) <.uec eee umeotecae ed one eee ee anole teas - 283 , 324 
Canadian. Paciht; Rallway.. «cee cs ooo Oe ee et - 62,791,435 
Grand Trunk Railway—Debenture Account.................2..006. - 15, 142, 634 
Grand Trunk Railway—Interest Account.................002.e0005. ~ 10,457,458 
Grand Trunk Railway—Special Account.................20..-0005. - 7,302 
Grand Trunk Railway—Preference Stock...................0e0002: - 121,740 
Canadian Northern Railway—Purchase of Capital Stock........... - 10,000, 000 
Loans to Railways— 

Canadians Northenne ailwayaic ape aae ae ee - 255,408, 804 
Grand: Trini all Wain ee eo aan tare tie ere ee ee ~ 118, 582, 182 
Grande irunks EAC hie Ee aiwavern sarenenaceern ton ona eons ee - 116, 006,599 
CanadianiNationalvnailwaysc.es oe ee ae ae es 2,628,101 115,909,309 
Loans to Railways—Purchase of equipment.................... - 56, 926, 000 
Totals, Other Railways and Miscellaneous....... Rtas yaw: 2,610,101 762, 794, 009 
Grand Totals, Capital Expenditure.......................... 2,263,848 | 1,203,888, 670 


The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National System.* 
—In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 24), the Government acquired 
the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railways with a mileage of 9,566-5.: 
The insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister of 
Railways as receiver on Mar. 9, 1919, and in October, 1920, the road was transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk Railway was acquired 
under c. 13 of the Statutes of the second session of 1919, providing for arbitration of 
the considerations to be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally disposed 
of, steps were taken to consolidate the various railways under government operation 
and control. In October, 1922, the Grand Trunk Board and the Canadian Northern 
Board gave place to a single Canadian National Board, to which the former Canadian 
Government Railways were turned over for management and operation. The 
unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National Railways was provided for 
by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, which also brought into effect the Act to 
incorporate the Canadian National Railway Co. and respecting Canadian National 
Railways (c. 13, 1919). This was followed, on Feb. 5, 1923, by an Order in Council 
establishing the head office of the Canadian National Railways at Montreal, Que. 


Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 
system’s steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1933, including lines in the United States but 
exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway (which 


*For further details of the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Railways by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-603 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways), 
was 23,750-03. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51, and the Muskegon 
Railway and Navigation Co., 5-25, controlled but separately operated, the total 
steam mileage was 23,759-79. Including 121-11 miles of electric lines, the grand 
total was 23,880 -90. 

The Maritime Freight Rates Act (17 Geo. V, c. 44), effective July 1, 1927, 
ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Lévis and Diamond 
Junction, Quebec, be kept separate from those of the remainder of the Canadian 
National system. These lines were designated the ‘‘Eastern Lines’ of the Canadian 
National Railways. The Act ordered that specified freight rates on the Eastern 
Lines be reduced by 20 p.c. Other railways were allowed to make similar reductions 
in their freight rates in that territory and to bill on the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Canada for the difference in freight receipts due to such reductions. The 
Government contributions to the deficits of the Eastern Lines are shown in Table 22. 
The differences between the reduced rates and the normal rates are treated as revenues 
by the Canadian National Railways and paid by the Dominion Government. The 
total paid to privately-owned railways under the Act was $421,655, $828,893, 
$811,149, $861,195, $669,673, $508,233 and $611,130, respectively, for 1927-33. 

For operation the Canadian National Railways system is divided into five 
divisions: the Atlantic division, including all lines east of Riviére du Loup and 
Monk, Quebec, 3,339 miles; the Central division, west from these stations to Port 
Arthur and Armstrong and south to Portland, Maine, 7,529 miles; the Western 
division, all lines west of Port Arthur and Armstrong including the line to Duluth, 
(11,419 miles; the Grand Trunk Western, all lines in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, 
1,008 miles; and the Central Vermont from Iberville, Quebec, to New London, 
Connecticut, 455 miles. 

The Quebec Bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., carrying a single track railway and accommodation for motor and 
pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian National Railways 
system and is operated as a part of it. 

Table 19 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railways operation for the years 1932 and 1933. 


19.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
for the calendar years 1932 and 1933.2 


Item. 1932.1 1933.1 
Train Mileage— 
SOLO OT LTS esp ak te x hee tore) Soh ater Seg eae ic din! oh os Soden ak SRE e sree whee 17,397,020 16,052,377 
bei Oaah lath FL Ea ee ePAn Sheet eed boas Se Se Teh Ne Moan 21,357, 120 19,094, 866 
UNS ECS Eee ali et oe el I ry Ne os ees eRe A ae Aen 3, 895, 143 4,060,829 
SRO IG Erase en thee oe eke hak Metre Pie TE aa eee Beans, Sl eae 15, 238 20,796 
UTR HE tee ance ek CN EE Aa nome Gi Ib aspires caste Grane eid soe nee hae 1, 681,366 1, 603,385 
Motaiss Train Mibes®. 60 6 Oe chan ais ake CoRR. ch emt 44,345,887 40,832, 253 
Car Mileage— a a 
Passenger— 
Coaches, parlour, sleeping and GiniNe CALs. oe. vis sev ore eae olese sid ni elevesee ss evens 89, 603, 187 83, 455, 743 
Beer ae ell OXTIFGDS, OLGcas tact eee on eR tole Mate ce aioe tino oie geeks eases a 49,408,912 45,732,115 
Totals, Passenger Train Car Miles........................... 139, 012, 099 129,187,858 
Freight— 
Teaded treieht-car miles 7.0.0.2. ccc eae ee oes ce ne raat ares Spas ee eS 558, 647,346 525,249,472 
oa Duy tiie tiG=-CAP TLUOR. Sos.cs seatecieus cok oss aaa otee skint eos oat ek ees 296,919,208} 268,166,292 
“Ce YES SINT BLE oF Seen Gah. ID ara 9 a gag ee eres See ne ee 22,915,128 21,068, 157 
Totals, PreightErain:Car Wes?) odie ceive terse oiecieb sxovoreiaaie.0 878,481,682) 814,483,921 


See end of table, next page, for footnotes. 
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19.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
for the calendar years 1932 and 1933*—concluded. 


Item. 1932.1 1933 1 
Passenger Trafiic— 
Passengers carried (Carmi TOVENUG)’....5...cesa ss. cue ued oes Hae eMerte ee eee 10,364, 194 9,434, 812 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one Mile.............-.scceeecereeees 686,127,762} 664,977,117 
Passenzer train miles per mile Of Toad te tae ee eee tess ote ok ote 803 744 
Average passenger Journey —mi les 506 hoes sisi sled lever se tha diacee yore aunt 8s oases 66-20 70-48 
Average amount received per paSSCNGer.......... ccc cece cscs eerecccceees $ 1-6653 1-5933 
Average amount received per passenger Mile...............0e cece eee: $ 0-02515 0-02261 
Average number of passengers per train Mile..............sccccccecseccers 34-50 35-87 
Average number of passengers per Car Mile............ ccc cece eee e eee 8-14 8-42 
Revenue from passengers per passenger Car Mile..............eeeeeeeeeeee $ 0-20475 0-19024 
Total passenger train earnings per train mile.............--eeeceecsseeres $ 1-59 1-50 
Total passenger revenue per mile Of road..........-.cececccccccececscescs $ 1,331-40 1,174-19 
Freight Traffic— 
‘Tons of revenue freight Carried cs. ssa nes wee lace Ca TT ee ate oe Lhavare eee 34,376, 605 31,368, 058 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile...............eeeccecereees of ee te 12,817,508, 963}11, 550, 194, 043 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile.............ccceecccescceeees 1,179, 198,114) 1,283, 211,921 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one Mile.............. ccc eee eee eees 13, 996, 707,077|12, 833,405, 964 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.................. 537, 138 484.397 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road.......... 586, 742 538,442 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile.................... 522-45 516-32 
Average number of tons at classes) freight per train mile................. 570-70 573-92 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile........... 24-97 24-34 
Average haul revenue freight—miles..............0ccecccdvecccctesesscccs 372-86 368 - 22 
Freight revenue’ per loaded'car mile... << ee. foaee eee ceo ene oe $ 0-21614 0-21388 
Kreight revenie pertain mile saya ne ett er cre cs elle leita aa aon nee ate $ 4-94 5-04 
Hreight: revenuie:per mileror roadie, tere oe cate dee aes aces te emcee $ 5,077-90 4,730-62 
Freight revenue per tone eet ne eee eee eee te orc ones $ 3-51155 3-58069 
Freichtrevonue per ton Tailonae ioc en Oe ee cae One naar r ee cee: $ 0-00942 0-00972 


1 Excludes electric lines. 

2 For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1933 
see the annual report of the Department of Railways and Canals for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, 
and Steam Railway Statistics, 1933, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also the annual 
report of the Canadian National Railways. 

3 Work service excluded. 


Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.—In Table 20 
“Canadian Lines” include those of the Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Government 
Railways. The ‘United States Lines” include those lines known as the New 
England line, the Grand Trunk Western, the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific and 
the Central Vermont from Feb. 1, 1930. The Hudson Bay Railway was returned 
to the Government while under construction, and appropriations, etc., for this 
were not included with the 1926 and later data. The Maritime Freight Rates 
Act necessitated the segregation of the Eastern Lines, which were kept separate 
from July 1, 1927, but as a result of the “Duff Report” are again included with 
those of the Canadian Lines. 

Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues shown in Table 20 include 
only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits 
are for the entire system, including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catha- 
rines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, 
commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 

Up to 1928 there was a marked improvement over the results of the first year 
after consolidation (1923), when the deficit, including profit and loss adjustments, 
was $54,634,322, but the light traffic in 1932 so reduced gross revenues that, with 
increased interest charges, the deficit increased to $101,335,074. It was reduced 
slightly in 1933 to $97,651,957. 

The figures of Table 20 are taken from the accounts of the railways as at Dec. 
31, 1933. Adjustments have been made which result in minor changes in the items 
of interest and deficits for former years. _ 
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The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 
Table 21 analyses the increase in the debt and interest charges of the system, includ- 
ing both Canadian and United States lines. The table shows to whom the liabilities 
which have accumulated up to the end of 1933 and the new funds available each 
year are payable. ‘To define clearly what is included under debt. due to the Do- 
minion Government in Table 21, the appropriations for the Canadian Government 
Railways have been separated from the loans and advances to the remainder of the 
system. The Canadian Government Railways include the Intercolonial, National 
Transcontinental, Prince Edward Island and several other smaller railways in the 
Eastern Provinces, together with the Quebec Bridge. The Hudson Bay Railway 
was included in the Canadian Government Railways until 1926, when it was trans- 
ferred back to the Department of Railways and Canals for completion, and appro- 
priations on its account were deducted. These Canadian Government Railways 
appropriations do not include the operating deficits of the Canadian Government 
Railways, for 1919 and subsequent years nor the deficits ef other portions of the 
Eastern Lines since July 1, 1927, but include investments for construction, purchase 
and working capital of the Canadian Government Railways. As the book value of 
these properties is included on the assets side of the balance sheet, the cost of these 
roads to the Dominion is included in the liabilities of the system as an offset. The 
construction or purchase of these roads was financed by the Dominion from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, and consequently no interest on such expenditures 
is allowed for in the railway accounts. 


In a rather different class are the loans and advances made by the Government 
to the Canadian National Railways or constituent companies on notes, bonds and 
receiver certificates with accrued simple interest ranging from 3} to 6 p.c. In com- 
puting the public debt of Canada the Finance Department considers these railway 
loans and advances as “non-active assets” similar to investments in canals, public 
works, etc., and as such does not subtract them from the gross debt in computing 
the net debt; also, no interest is charged by the Finance Department on the railway 
advances. The railways, however, debit their accounts with the accrued interest 
on these Government advances, all of which remains unpaid. 


The debt due to the public includes debenture stock maturing and perpetual, 
and bonds and mortgages of the constituent railways, but does not include the 
capital stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Government, nor the cost of 
acquiring the same. Likewise it does not include the capital stock of the Canadian 
Northern system. The stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific is all held by the Canadian 
National system and is therefore not included either. | 7 


Table 22 analyses the capital received by the Canadian National Railways. 
In addition to the funds available under long-term debt, as shown in Table 21, 
the railways have frequently had short-term loans. Table 22A shows how the 
capital thus made available has been expended. 
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CAPITAL EXPENDED BY THE NATIONAL RAILWAYS 723: 


22A.—Capital Expended by Canadian National Railways, calendar years 1923-33. 


Investments. 
Railway 
Cush et ees int 
as roperty, sas ota 
Year, Deficits. Equipment, Affiliated Pe pene Expenditures. 
Hotels, and Companies. aside,” 
Separately y 
Operated 
Properties. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LR is eae te pe ee 22,844,217 54, 964, 673 4,144,599 8,639,557 90,593,046 
1 Ct En ey Se 21,395,656 | 41,814, 467 2,473,155 |Cr. 1,553,788 64,129, 490 
WOOO: piicnagrs six: ours Are 8,813, 830 18, 949,525 6,271,577 2,485, 483 36,520,415 
SAS Cie ae nu leg Cr. 10,710,443 24,462,538 1, 658, 228 4,861,926 20,272,249 
DOO Wie iis ck tdrose a6 5.076 5,869,218 46,096, 935 1,827,421 341, 796 54,135,370 
19ane ee tans worse Cr. 7,275,990 44,034, 154 13,026,572 4,523,464 54,308, 200 
DO 2G ee Oe se tid sat . 21,974,110 88,499,908 |Cr. 6,162,879 1,589, 236 105, 900,375 
MORO ea Sein stun ea cer ¢ 32,962,841 66, 560,354 12’ 066,022 2,165,596 113, 754, 813 
TOS eet titer olocche ca « 63, 088, 100 34, 287,067 1,371,140 1,116, 689 99,862,996 
LLU el tare ba ie ai ae 62,364, 176 799,158 950, 736 440, 639 64,554,709 
EUR BAR le aces ee 60, 678, 5821 952,996 2,833, 998 2,080, 046 66,545, 622 
TOtaiscce eee 282, 004, 297 2 421,421, 7753 40,469, 5694 26, 690, 644 770,577,285 
Cash,on Hand Dee. 31, 1933 15,599,358 
786, 176, 643 


1[ncludes 1932 deficits paid in 1933 but not the following portions of 1933 deficits paid in 1934: Eastern 
Lines $688,777; Canadian National $12,291,921; total $12,975,698. 2H xcludes accounting adjustments 
and appropriations for insurance fund—(see note 3, Tabie 30). 3Eixcludes transfer of $31, 583, 630 invest- 
ment in Central Vermont Lines transferred from “Investments in Affiliated Companies”’ to “Investment 
in Road and Equipment” in 1930 accounts, also transfer of $30,571,817 for Canadian Government Railways 
property transferred per note 12 of Table 21, $17,827,041 for retirement of abandoned lines, principally dupli- 
cate lines of Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian Northern, west of Edmonton, held in suspense until 1930, 
$3,021,486 for Toronto Suburban Railway for which a receiver was appointed i in 1931, and other miscel- 
laneous additions and deductions. 4Sce note 6 for transfer to ‘Investment in Road and Equipment’. 


The figures given in Tables 22 and 22A differ from the figures given in the 
annual reports of the railways by reason of certain accounting adjustments (not 
representing new funds or expenditures) entered into the accounts during the period 
but excluded therefrom. It should be noted, therefore, that the total cash deficit 
of $282,004,297 for the period 1923-33 does not include $12,199,307 of accounting 
adjustments and $9,634,306 appropriated for investment in the Insurance Fund. 
If these items are included, the total deficit for the eleven-year period is $303,837,909 
as shown in Table 20. 


Table 23 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, with the debt to 
the Dominion Government shown in the railway’s balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1933. 
The last section of the table shows the adjustments to the statement in Public 
Accounts which make up the difference. 


Table 24 shows the assets of the Canadian National Railways at Dec. 31, 1922, 
and at Dec. 31, 1933, with the increase or decrease for the eleven-year period. 
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23._Adjustments Accounting for Difference in Railway Obligations as shown by 
Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1934, and by Canadian National Railways Balance 
Sheet, Dec. 31, 1933. 


FROM PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, MAR. 31, 1934. 


Canedian Government Railways— 
Schedule ‘‘K’’—Miscellaneous Current Accounts— 


Canadian GovernmentiallwaAys.. 1c. toe me Sere ee oe nee oer in ee aie a ere $ 15, 748,921.60 

Schedule ‘‘G’’—Public Works (Railways)— 
Canadian Government) Railways.cect.:cccanin Coo cakes eee hice eae ae one earns 389, 863, 247.66 
Total; Canadian’ Government Railwayas....02.¢ces ce aici eae cin siete aieeinere $ 405,612, 169.26 


Canadian National Railways— 
Schedule ‘‘L’’—Railway Accounts— 


Lee Cane ius Wiatiicen cics pucchabed. eee ee Gay ges ee 
645,527, 455.83 

Schedule.“ =TPomporary oanse: seca ties teres conics cere eee ee ee arte 17,305, 439.43 
Total, : Canadian National Railwayav.e: «spaces ws vast io con teat eet tee $ 662,832,895. 26 
Total sperme able: AGCounts=. oc aac weces Ctee ae oe nes uo aeldiceine te ote emeniete earn $ 1,068, 445,064.52 


FROM CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS BALANCE SHEET, DEC. 31, 1933. 


Dominion of Canada Account— 


a. Canadian Government Railways appropriations account...............-.eeeeee8 $ 404,378, 682.25 
be.Loans from: Dominions asacce he ae oe te oe erie sree Ae icles Sere nih rere teers 661, 832,895.26 
eMinterest.on loans: accrue ds butiunp ai dns sense eseicins ches eee ees Oa a ie eae 424,338, 109.08 
Total, per Canadian National Railways Balance Sheet..................020000 $ 1,490,549, 686.59 
DPA CS Cl a re Se en EO Ore ee oe See eer SOR bene om enEe $ 422,104, 622.07 


ADJUSTMENTS ACCOUNTING FOR DIFFERENCE. 


Canadian Government Railways— 


Current differences which will adjust automatically. ...............ccccccceeesveerss $ 60.00 
Canadian National Railways— 

Miscellaneous investment and working capital amounts written off.................. Cr. 573,177.05 
Expenditures out of cash loans for Hudson Bay Railway capital..................0.. Cr. 457,526.76 
Expenditures out of cash loans for Hudson Bay Railway deficits.................... Cr. 202, 843 .20 
Loans during January-March, 1934 on 1934 account...............cecccceccccsesccees Cr. 1,000,000.00 
Unpaid interest accrued on loans not set up in Public Accounts..................0.- 424, 338,109.08 

Total, Adjustments to Public Accounts Accounting for Difference......... $ 422,104, 622.07 


24.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, Dec. 31, 1922 and 1933. 


Increase (+) 
fe) 


Account. Dec. 31, 1922. | Dec. 31, 1933. r 
Decrease (—). 
$ $ $ 
INVESTMENTS— 
Investment in road and equipment................ 1, 765,323,644 2,134,556,443) + 369,232,799! 
Improvements on leased railway property......... 1,492, 123 3,684,472} + 2,192,349 
Sinking fondse tae G25 snake eee een 4,629,855 21,686,193} + 17,056,338 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold........ 6,171, 808 5,014,082) — 1,157,726 
Miscellaneous physical property................05. 34,767,914 60,831,402} -++ 26,063,488 
Investments in affiliated companies................ 24, 253,323 31,879,426] -+ 7,626,103 
Othersinvestmentsn. Vevasko cacce motion wedccnaek 5, 789, 464 2,705,562} — 3,083,902 
Totale-Investments.c...ccemeasneelen in: 1,842,428, 131 2, 260,357,580} -+ 417,929,449 


1 See footnote 12 to Table 21, 
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24.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, Dec. 31, 1922 and 1933 
—concluded. 


Increase (+) 
Account. Dec. 31, 1922. | Dee. 31, 19338. or 
Decrease (—), 


$ $ $ 
Current Assets— i 
PAU OS ee ee Oe ee eS ae ee 14,651,422 9, 120;265| — 8,531,157 
peOCisUONGsiteriecs . cia «Seon Ale onan cas oe eses 6,139,435 6,479,093) + 339,658 
Loans and bills receivable..........0......0.200005 11,600 210,000) + 198, 400 
Traffic and ear service balances receivable......... 2,528, 622 889,676} — 1,638,946 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors 5,386, 673 3,254,760} — 2,131,913 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable.................. 16,857,420 4,724,760) ~— 12,132,660 
Dominion Government—Balance due on deficit 
QOMEPMINUION Bes wre ere. oem eee eee acs oki ~ 13,257,698} + 13,257,698 
MSterigis- ANC BUDD IOS sees osc e cele ss beeen 41,408,999 28,542,598) — 12,866,401 
Interest and dividends receivable.................. 377,003 582,456} + 205, 453 
WRENGSTOCOL VAD Oke. o2 ors th cio aertans Res cto wabeeee 112, 269 55,086} — 57,183 
WUBEF GULTONTASSOUR oats ten a ceo oer sn bes 106,775 514,223} + 407,448 
Totals, Current Assets: 5.4 ketene 87,580, 218 67,630,615} — 19,949,603 
DEFERRED ASSETS— 
Working fong@iadivances..2-<2.)s.. che. we eee ese eek 166,847 220,481; + 53, 634 
Insurance anciotberitundsa.. 5 ec osc oee Sele ones 352, 488 11,671,430} + 11,318,942 
COPEL COTEITEMIASSOUSe Cees ke Ne enlace nb tte d le 11,805,962 7,322,577, — 4,483,385 
Totals, Deferred Assets ...............002: 12,325, 297 19,214,488} + 6,889,191 
UnapsusteD Drsirs— 
Rents.and insurance premiums paid in advance..... 322,059 220,454) — 101,605 
Miscount on Capital Stock®. occ. ck'5.l.ac erase obs vhs 634, 960 189,620} — 445,340 
Discount on funded debt... /.....0.4¢. 6. .ccdee ee couse 1,919, 635 14,481,197) + 12,561,562 
Otherimadiusted debits. ds ....6.:. 2065 vee ee sees c's 12,820,903 3,918,918] — 8,901,985 
Totals, Unadjusted Debits................ 15,697,557 18,810,189} + 38,112,632 
ARPaNadVOtals.-. Pees eee ere heen 1,958,031, 203} 2,366,012,872| -+ 407,981,669 


PART IIJ.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS.* 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. One important means by which this necessity is supplied 
throughout Canada is the electric street railway, generally operated by the hydro- 
electric energy which is so important a feature of Canadian economic life. 


Historical.—Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 
Toronto Exhibition grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 
resulted in the discarding of the older system. An electric system 7 miles in length 
was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. The 
second electric railway in Canada commenced operations in Vancouver, in June, 
1890. This was followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric Railway in 
1891, and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The 


* Revised and checked by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
ee oa Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on Electric Railways in 
anada, 
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street railways of other eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, 
while in the newer western cities electricity was used from the commencement. 
In the cities of Eastern Canada, electric.street railways are generally operated by 
private companies under city franchises, while in a considerable number of cities 
in Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and operated by the muni- 
cipalities, a fact indicated in Table 28. In 1921, on the expiry of the 30-year 
franchise of the Toronto Street Railway Co., the railway in this second largest 
city of Canada was taken over by the city and is now being operated by a transpor- 
tation commission. 

Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, owing 
to snow. This, however, has been overcome by the use of sweepers, scrapers and 
ploughs. ‘The single overhead trolley system has been found the most suitable and 
is in general use. During the past few years an increasing number of motor buses 
have been used; in 1924 only 48 were operated, but by 1933 the number had 
increased to 531. 

In addition to street railways in the cities there are several systems serving 
suburban areas and also doing an interurban business, but this latter class of service 
is fast being supplanted by motor bus service. 


Development of Electric Railway Traffic.—Figures for the year 1893 show 
that 30 companies, with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000, operated 256 miles 
of railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 
1,156 cars, 26,431,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of 
$18,727,355. In 1904, 44 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,373 passenger cars, 
42,066,124 car miles run, 181,689,998 passengers and capital of $50,399,188. The 
statistics for 1933 show that during that year 41 companies with a capital of $200,- 
098,870, had 1,864 miles computed as single track, 3,773 passenger cars, 531 buses, 
298 freight cars and 45 electric locomotives, 119,162,796 car miles run, and 585,- 
385,094 fare passengers. The number of employees in the service of electric rail- 
ways on Dec. 31, 1933, was 14,883, as compared with 15,961 in 1932. Total salaries 
and wages for the year 1933 were $18,692,236, as against $21,534,419 in 1932. 


Statistics of Electric Railways.—Summary statistics of the operation of 
electric railways in Canada from 1911 to 1933 inclusive are given by years in Table 
25. It may be noted in this table that the carriage of freight reached its maximum 
in 1928, with 3,888,672 tons, while the number of fare passengers carried in 1929 
reached a new record of 833,496,866, decreasing in 1933 to 585,385,094. In Table 
26 statistics of mileage and equipment are given for the latest four calendar years, 
and statistics of the capital liability of electric railways are furnished for the 
years 1908-33 in Table 27. Detailed figures of the mileage operated, the capital 
liability, the earnings, operating expenses, passengers carried, employees and 
salaries and wages, are given for 1932 and 1933 in Tables 28 and 28A, while Table 
29 shows by years from 1919 to 1933 the number of passengers, employees and others 
killed and injured on electric railways in Canada. 
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25.—Summary of Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, years ended June 30, 
1911-19, and calendar years 1919-33. 


Nors.—For figures for 1901-10, see p. 676 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Passengers. 


Freight. 


Gross 
Earnings. 


Operating 
Expenses. 


Ratio 
of 
Expenses 

t 


m- 
ployees. 


| | | | | | CE! SSS LT 


Single 

Track 

Year.? Mileage 

in 

Operation. 

miles. 
IOP ier. 1, 223-73 
1912. 1,308-17 
19130355. 1,356-63 
G14 sR 1,560-82 
191des 1,590-29 
19tGeS es 1,673-77 
ib Vee 1, 743-54 
1918....... 1,616-36! 
BLD Gt hea Aa 1,696-52 
POLO cae 1, 686-78 
1020s 1,698-76 
sD Ee ee 1, 687-37 
1922. 1, 724-60 
1928 Seen ess 1,736-31 
1924: csi 1, 736-77 
TOLD 205 aes 1, 737-52 
1926 802.2 1, 684-18 
1927. 1,652-15 
1928. 1, 653-22 
1920 ese: 1,636-76 
1930 Fs.e02 1,508-99 
JO3 TS ian: 1,386-06 
10320 eae 1,313-33 
A AES ae ee es 1,304-66 


miles. 


72,618, 806 
82,070, 064 
89,005, 216 
98, 917, 808 
96, 964, 829 
82,516, 612 
84,073,046 
84,435,323! 
106, 961,607 
110, 206,344 
114, 481, 406 
111,576,949 
116,711, 189 
119,374,416 
119,803,072 
119, 684, 151 
122, 935,055 
131,583,717 
133, 689, 589 
139, 199, 634 
140,014, 000 
133 , 883 , 489 
125, 885,301 
119, 162, 796 


No. 


426,296,792 
488 , 865, 682 
597,863,801 
614, 709, 819 
562,302,373 
580, 094, 167 
629,441,997 
487,365,456! 
686, 124, 263 
749 , 334,380 
804, 711,333 
719,305,441% 
738, 908, 949 
737 , 282, 038 
726, 497,729 
725,491, 101 
748,710, 836 
781,398, 194 
808, 023,615 
833 , 496, 866 
792,701,493 
720,468,361 
642,831,002 
585,385,094 


tons. 


1,228,362 
1,435,525 
1,957,930 
1,845, 923 
1, 433, 602 
1,936, 674 
2,333,539 
2,497,530! 
2,474, 892 
2,374, 612 
2,687,314 
2,282, 292 
2,441,212 
3,141,992 
2,543, 669 
2,701,823 
3, 489, 183 
3, 265, 237 
3,888, 672 
3,653,411 
2,872,929 
1,977,441 
1,509,561 
1,547, 202 


$ 


20,356, 952 
23,499, 250 
28,216,111 
26,691,007 
26,922,900 
27,416, 285 
30, 237, 664 
24,299,890 
35, 696, 532 
40,698, 586 
47,047,246 
44,536,832 
49,660, 485 
50,191,387 
49,439,559 
49,626, 231 
51,723,199 
53,506, 401 
55,632, 761 
58, 268, 980 
54,719, 259 
49,088,310 
43,339,381 
39,383,965 


1 Not including Montreal Tramways and several other units. 


2 Year ended June 30, 1911-19. Calendar years 1919-33. 


12,096, 134 
14,266,675 
17,765,372 
19,107,818 
18, 131,842 
18,099, 906 
20,098, 634 
17,535,975 
26,839,071 
31,385,702 
37,242, 483 
35, 945,316 
35, 986, 872 
36, 171, 923 
36, 125, 213 
35,426,487 
36,453,709 
37,616,568 
38,782,719 
40,085, 140 
39, 125,515 
35,367,068 
31,516, 943 
27,917,265 


14, 883 


3 The Toronto Transportation Commission, which operated for the last four months of 1921 only and 
did not report, would increase this number by about 80,000,000 or possibly bring it up to the 1920 record. 


26.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways in the calendar years 1930-33. 


Item. 


Length of first main 
track 


eereeceeeosere 


eeeseeer 


Totals, Main Track.}2,080-36]1, 958.75}1, 873 -35]1, 864-23 


Length of sidings 
‘and turnouts...... 


Totals, Compute 


d 
as Single Track.. 2,367: -16)2, 237 -38/2,148-28/2,139-04|Bageage, express and 
mail cars 


1930. 


miles. 


286-80} 278-63} 274-93) 274-81 


1931. 


miles. 


1932. 


miles. 


miles. 


1933. 


Equipment. 


equipment 


Totals, Passenger 
Cars 


eoeossoes 


ceeeeeeoeeeoes 


So 


Com bination passen- 
ger and baggage.. 
Without electrical 


eeereee 


eoereoee 


eceece 


coeee 
eeee 
eeeeesocece 
eee 
ceroeccee 
eee 


eee 


Totals, Units of 
Equipment 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


1933. 


16 
369 


3,625] 3,579] 3,503) 3,416 
90 38 


76 
13 
376 


32 
13 12 
347) 313 


sprees 30 25 
seasaie 516} 491 
Sone 520} 547 
ap sie oie 73 65 
Sdceo5 161} 165 
osdon¢ 323} 330 
“Bodoue 53 52 


4,100) 4,044) 3,901) 3,773 


| -— | ——_ } —__—_. 


24 21 
295} 298 
521; 531 

65 66 
160; 159 
321) 326 

47 45 


eeeove 


5,776] 5,719) 5,334) 5,219 
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27.—Capital Liability of Electric Railways, years ended June 30, 1908-19, and calendar 
years 1919-33. 


Nore.—The totals here given do not include $493,346 aid paid by Governments and municipalities. 


Year.! Stocks. 
$ 
LOGS Sronatec ter 50, 295, 266 
19092... aoe. 51,946, 433 
19103738 oe 58, 653 , 826 
a OG Pe a 62,251,203 
LOT2 Oe. a 70,829,118 
IGIS Ses. eee 62,079, 767 
WQI4 a hictac See 66,311,098 
191592... .e 66, 696,675 
TOG Seo 67, 738,275 
1h I bs crane ne 70, 606,520 
ITS te-< 5. ee 73,864, 820 
1919 ee 8.58 93,042,368 
ADIOS... < el 91,757,418 
19205425 eee 91,321,955 


Funded 
Debt. 


Total. 


Year. 


$ $ 


87,409, 885 
39,658,556) 91,604,989 


37,114,619 


43,391, 153 
49,281,144 
52,012,828 
79,155,864 
81,284,244 
83 , 647,327 


87,157,309] 154,895,584 


90, 628,219 
93 , 388, 273 
78 , 852, 188 
81, 283 , 922 


79,504,449] 170,826, 404 


eee eww ee 


see ereee 


er 


seer eee 


weet ew eee 


ey 


1 Years ended June 30, 1908-19 and calendar years 1919-33. 


Stocks. 


$ 


91,169,885 
76,949, 185 
76,674, 185 
76,482,085 
58,567, 242 
57,779,518 
58,873,778 
50,653,071 
54,453,321 
53,048, 929 
45,155,649 
40,101,930 
39,851,230 


Funded 
Debt. 


$ 


86,017,551 
111,309,789 
122,395, 685 
137,285,575 
163, 201,978 
158,029, 002 
163, 678, 939 
170,649, 165 
167,969,494 
171,040,610 
170,662,447 
163,210,624 
160, 247,640 


Total. 


$ 


177, 187,436 
188, 258,974 
199,069, 870 
213,767,660 
221,769,220 
215, 808,520 
222,552,717 
221,302,236 
222,422,815 
224, 089, 539 
215,818,096 
208,312,554 
200,098, 870 


28.—Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, calendar year 1932. 


| Name of Railway. 


Brandon Municipal!,’..... 
Brantford Municipal},8... 
British Columbia........ 
Calgary Municipal!....... 
Canadian Pacific......... 
Cape Breton Tramways.. 
Cornwall Street Ry., 
Light and Power Co... 
Edmonton Radial!....... 


Hydro-Electric Railways: 
Guelph District!,3..... 
International Transit Co.. 
Kitchener Public Utilities 
Street Ry. Dept.!...... 
Lethbridge Municipal... 
Lévis Tramways Co...... 
London and Port Stan- 
ley (Lessors). .2..)-...- 
London and Port Stan- 
ley (Lessees)........... 
London Street............ 
Montreal Tramways...... 
Montreal and Southern 
Counties4ch.0.0 feck. 
Moose Jaw?........... .00- 
Nelson Municipal!........ 
ew Brunswick Power 
Falls Park 
and River’ Division 
of the Inter. Ry.!®...... 
Niagara, St. Catharines 
andeLorontots.. seen 
Nipissing Central’........ 
North Yonge Railways!, 5 
Nova Scotia Light and 
Power'CO.b.c. hehe oeee 


athe i 
perate : 
(Total Capital 
Main 
Track) 
miles $ 
20-29} 490,500 


302 -46)23 , 601,385 

77-02] 2,812,886 
75-36} 4,368,500 
21-30 5,400 


5:00 
52°50 
25-49 
34-30 
28-76 


6-41 
6-14 


9-41 


330, 000 
2,423,941 
1,229,000 
3,205, 000 

292, 000 


376,495 
150,000 


185,905 
11-00} 456,171 
11-50} 1,115,000 

- | 1,775,194 


26-70) 1,446,569 
29-39) 1,112,480 


Gross 


375, 933 
87,364 


89, 825 
728,571 
139,773 

1,093,517 
220,385 


64,040 
42,489 


99, 850 
38,515 
126, 513 


305,773 
511,655 


288 -76|55, 882, 500}13, 206, 110 


54:67; 500,000 
3°38 46,000 
23-00} 2,823,369 


59-58) 925,000 
10-52] 4,437,109 
10-34} 107,549 


24-911 7,176,255 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 729. 


319, 156 
27,648 
15,245 


319, 486 


43,964 
487,335 
32,639 
81,653 


611,737 


Operating 


Liability.| Earnings. | Expenses. 


189,011 


71,760 
41,145 


76,450 
38,813 
109,019 


334,517 
434 , 626 
8,713,175 


368, 327 
- 29,496 
24,951 


277,560 


63 , 440 
604, 118 
45,259 
78, 935 


411,872 


Fare 
Passengers 
Carried. 


114, 623 
1,439, 462 
66,392,459 
12,028, 866 
839,035 
1,008,479 


1,219, 725 
12,168, 125 
2,294,181 
16,055, 651 
2,892,214 


922,082 
766,581 


2,256, 650 
79,118 
1,872, 156 


388 , 387 
9,060, 769 
210, 807, 129 


2,305,402 
442,909 
344,721 


5,346, 758 


230,429 
3,190,428 
364,246 
916, 232 


10, 167,995 


187 


Salaries 


118,788 


45,822 
26,063 


52,085 


25,103 
70,020 


134,307 
243,975 
6,250,390 
194,421 
21,019 
13,435 


143 , 923 
33,219 
319, 856 
23,936 


317,061 
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28.—Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, calendar year 1932—concluded. 


On mag F Sal 
: perate Capital Gross |Operating ee Em- alaries 
Name of Railway. Sas Liability.} Earnings.| Expenses. sa fe ployees Wages. 
Track) 
miles $ $ $ No No $ 
WBA Wet ree «coe Sees 8-95 40,000 140,415 120,259 525,330 91 84,714 
WOUTA WA Oe Ae ah caievics 52-43] 4,083,599] 1,466, 662 943,843) 23,472,347 482 623,427 
Port Arthur Civicl....... 19-53} 550,584 139,539] 120,124) 2,227,744 49 77,055 
Quebec County!?......... 4-68} 100,000 37,761 37,014 433,517 - - 
Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Co.!......... 33-51 - 938,116} 883,758] 16,254,323 429 514,460 
Regina Municipal!........ 28-62) 2,008,018 297, 636 231,624 4,114,293 96 165, 634 
Sandwich, Windsor and 
Ambherstburg!,’......... 59-80} 5,816,205 554,521 548, 088 7,614,992 241 279,715 
Saskatoon Municipal!..... 23-10) 1,376,419 277,329 220,020 4,542,767 91 137,744 
Shawinigan Falls 
SPOEMINAl Sek sees os Ss 3-39} 409,607 54,915 62, 600 - ot 30,800 
Suburban Rapid Transit 
COM ee eS, 19-86} 600,000) 187,775 97,606} 2,318,742 - - 
Sudbury, Copper Cliff 
Suburban. oe. ae ee 7-90} 248,100 44,671 42,749 456,323 19 23, 205 
Three Rivers Traction 
hs OR 2 Sree sees Bale 7-65} 899,700 96,595 99,901 1,285,717 47 56,348 
Toronto Transportation 
Commissionl........... 222 -22/32,697,440)11, 068,098] 6,835,959] 165,275,187 3,967} 5,308,532 
Township of York and 
Town of Weston!,5...... 14-06] 1,062,418] 239,020) 187,617] 4,857,398 - - 
Windsor, Essex and Lake 
Shore Rapid}!,3,4....... - 95,938} 123,403 464,407 - 53,045 
WinthtpOg fas Soc vobins «> 107- 41 35, 246,256] 2,985,661) 2,355,356] 41,615,890 1,134 1,445,051 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and 
Lake Winnipeg......... 42-05} 900,000} 151,616) 141,352 857,213 33 36,622 
Motalss. <<. .2527%) 1,873 -35|203,312,554/43, 339, 381/31, 516, 943| 642,831,002 15,961|° 21,534, 419 
1 Municipally owned. 2 Stock owned by Canadian National Rys. 3 Operated by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 4 Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations 
of the Montmorency division are included in steam railways. _5 Operated by Toronto Transportation 
Commission. 6 Provincially owned. 7 Ceased operation April 30, 1932. 8 Bus service substituted 


from Oct. 1,-1932 to Jan. 8, 1933. 9 Ceased operation Oct. 8, 1932. 10 Ceased operation Sept. 11, 1932. 
11 Ceased operation Sept. 15, 1932. 12 Operated by Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co. 


28A.—Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, calendar year 1933. 


fice : praees 
: perated|! Capital | Gross | Operating seks Em- ae 
Name of Railway. iro Liability.| Earnings.} Expenses. gies Sb ployees. Wares 
Track). 
miles $ $ $ No No $ 
Brantford Municipal!....... 20-29) - 767,155 88, 895 82,491) 1,534,791 55 43,990 
British Columbia.......... 302-27|23, 332,525) 4,474,689] 3,427,355) 62,412,808 1,850} 2,631,912 
Calgary Municipal!......... 77-02} 2,812,886] 627,551] 440,029) 10,781,399 206} 298,687 
Canadian Pacific........... 75-36] 4,368,500} 348,791} 356,948 805, 646 Wot 226n i 
Cape Breton Tramways. . 21-30 5,400 84,728 79,118 983,710 38 44,947 
Cornwall Street Ry., Light 

and Power Co.......:..... 5-00} 330,000} 103,993 52,354] 1,141,378 37 46,007 
Edmonton Radial!......... 52-50] 1,025,893 677,459 488,929} 11,321,146 258 344,975 
Fort William Streetl........ 25-49 864,000 118,029 132,072 2,057,575 61 77,449 
Hamilton Street............ 34-30] 3,205,000) 782,320} 711,348] 11,900,637 347} 405,038 
and POLS CtEIC <4 tees. ss thes 28-76} 292,000) 184,851) 169,761] 2,294,357 98} 100,398 
Hydro-Electric Railways: 

Guelph District!,3........ 6-41] 368,144 58,402 69, 750 844, 618 35 38,353 
International Transit Co... 6-14 150, 000 82,946 34,959 647,422 19 23,394 
Kitchener Public Utilities 

Street Ry. Dept.}........ 9-41 169, 824 92,427 74, 260 2,023,536 Se 50,120 
Lethbridge Municipal!,..... 11-00 455, 167 82,496 35, 144 563,004 16 22,948 
Lévis Tramways Co........ 11-50} 1,115,000 109, 764 96,370 1,557, 686 67 65,041 
London and Port Stanley. 

CTAPSSGIB Yi. carck bib of. shod - | 1,775,194 - - ~ - 
London and Port Stanley 

(THRBBGOB). «5-05 atelb%s nfane ole 26-701 1,663,536} 284,911) 311,711 349, 789 91 116, 746 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 730. 
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28A.—Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, calendar year 1933—concluded. 


oe any F Salari 
: perated | Capital | Gross: | Operating ont - ime 
Name of Railway. sean Liability.| Earnings. | Expenses. ne ployees. wat 
Track). 
miles. $ $ $ No. No. $ 
London Streetis..c.ss.ee- 29-39] 1,097,480] 469,154) 394,884) 8,282,454 195} 221,637 
Montreal Tramways........ 289 -31|55, 763, 200)12, 248,913) 7,848,907] 196, 141, 103 4,438] 5,376,903 
Montreal and Southern 
Counties?) .c. iwkewe sare 54-67} 500,000} 294,443) 322,534) 2,149,551 164) 180,016 
Nelson Municipal!.......... 3-38 46,000 14,405 23,138 332,614 14 14, 182 
New Brunswick Power Co.. 23-00} 2,820,636] 281,471) 256,345) 4,640,361 121} 129,267 
Niagara, St. Catharines and 
PROrOntO2, cinoma ree iene 59-58} 925,000) 450,556) 471,550) 2,783,035 244) 295,163 
Nipissing Central®.......... 10-52) 4,437,441 25,312 31,305 278,355 13 16,501 
North Yonge Railways!,°.. 10-34| 107,549 71, 933 72,557 829, 062 ~ : - 
Nova Scotia Light and 
iPower Cosas can sacaadeet 24-91] 7,186,755} 545,006} 373,990} 9,100,077 185) 270,130 
Oshawa? eects ch ee tae 8-95 40,000} 140,631} 101,671 496, 742 77 77,790 
OLtawan..cak ck ssa oe 52-43] 3,965,499) 1,281,037} 872,255) 20,533,876 459} 569,118 
Port Arthur Civic!:... 45.2. 19-53] 504,634) 127,790} 111,069} 2,120,632 55 74,790 
Quebec County’............ 4-97} 100,000 36, 142 35; 130 378,550 - - 
Quebec Railway, Light and 
Power Coupes se cok waeke. 31-42 - 830,020) 777,691) 14,472,041 413) 420,755 
Regina Municipal!.......... 28-62} 2,008,018} 262,560) 201,313] 3,794,676 99| 137,636 
Sandwich, Windsor and 
Ambherstburg!,?........... 59-80] 6,816,205} 489,205} 493,505) 6,981,237 220} 280,250 
Saskatoon Municipal!....... 23-10} 1,376,419] 216,968} 173,985) 3,509,391 85} 108,780 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal. 3-39) 444,160 47,615 59,560 - 18 29,500 
Suburban Rapid Transit Co. 19-86} 600,000) 121,467 (on tlo| wee O22 5010 - - 
Sudbury, Copper Cliff Sub- 
Urbane thats eee 7:90} .248,100 46,451 39, 830 448, 688 19 20,849 
Three Rivers Traction Co8 - - 79,169 76,088} 1,032,291 - 47,887 
Toronto ‘Transportation 
Commission!,............ 222-19|31,318, 760)10, 141,352] 6,104,983] 150,861, 647 3,647) 4,632,593 
Township of York and Town - 
of Weston!;©.22 Se seecioe 14-06] 996,534] 206,682) 173,244) 4,217,478 - - 
Winnipeg: scieac ee asee 107-41|35, 246, 256] 2,713,449] 2,130,562) 37,991,779 1,005) 1,220,674 
Wau Selkirk and Lake 
Winnipereneeers acer. 42-05} 900,000) 144,982} 129,248 767,941 29 31,099 
Motals sen os 1, 864-23/200,098,870)39, 383, 965/27, 917,265) 585,385,094 14, 883/18, 692, 236 


~1 Municipally owned. 2 Stock owned by Canadian National Rys. * Operated by the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. 4 Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the 
Montmorency division are included in steam railways. 5 Operated by Toronto Transportation Commis- 
see paar owned. 7 Operated by Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co. 8 Ceased operation 
ep 


29.—Numbers of Passengers, Employees and Others Killed and Injured on Electric 
Railways, calendar years 1919-33, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1919. 
Notr.— Details for years ended June 30, 1900-19 are given on p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals. 


Calendar Year. | | S| 
Killed. | Injured.}| Killed. | Injured.} Killed. {Injured.| Killed. | Injured. 


—_——q~“~ | Ss | | —————__—_— | — | | — _____ ] —___ 


Totals, 1894 to June 30, 1919.... 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,608 | 1,254 | 39,419 


TOL eae sen Pekan’ cons Geetem ee ewes aos 4} 1,717 29 951 58 | 1,505 91 4,173 
ODO exes)a se ea nici cemeteries ott 9} 1,968 7 658 75 | 1,434 91 4,060 
MOTs Haste con os chivabinian thie wat 5] 1,110 8 609 35 666 48 2,385 
NO Go rakes eee Gaede > bee siete ac ca 6} 2,260 10 873 31 700 47 3,833 
ROS sett het er Sclaia ein ha og ashe ais ee Oe 6| 2,465 11 | 1,652 45 790 62 4,907 
MOM cede eek nies aie tenis bs Coe 2} 2,279 6} 1,262 54 824 62 4,365 
WOQG fh xatlagres acetate close alerts es'nse «att 9} 2,272 5 | 1,736 37 744 51 4,752 
1026 Je52 <p aeasala an esas Cains oes 3 | 2,420 7) 1,642 66 879 76 4,941 
DOT Tic clea eters demas Oe tee SN asin 8 - | 2,090 7] 1,508 71} 1,260 78 4,858 
LOOSE sis ents Saw uc tenets asco 88 1] 2,735 12{ 1,114 86} 1,139 99 4,988 
BORE kad lab cle vlnahe cna temegtatauls ates 5 | 2,808 5] 1,200 93 | 1,372 103 5,380 
IOSOs ctssccan Geet ebeete bance wee 6c elas 8} 2,790 6} 1,003 50] 1,269 64 5, 062 
LOSE ocas cs eal see wah eeeeie na peice 1| 2,245 3 758 61} 1,144 65 4,147 
LOGE cuinGc Chine Kas knees seep ay 3 | 2,098 2 565 74 879 79 3,542 
ORS Ap WN ea ahs.n sine Rietaot eae a past -| 1,385 1 333 32 | 1,184 33 2,902 
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PART IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES.* 


“Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains’. But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found 
on pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 

Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage | 
caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 
separate from the railway company. Thenceforth an express company became 
liable for delay or injury of goods if either was caused by the railway company in 
whose cars the goods were being carried. 

Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not com- 
pete with freight rates. Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in pur- 
suance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 24 times 
the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same 
distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies 
for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express 
revenue. ‘The rates are subject to the approval of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners. 


Express Company Operations.—During 1933, the latest year for which the 
statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
available, there were three Canadian and one American express organizations oper- 
ating in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., formerly the Dominion 
Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway and handles the express 
business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines of the parent 
company. ‘The express business of the Canadian National system is handled by a 
department of the railway. When the Central Canada, the Edmonton, Dunvegan 
and British Columbia and the Alberta and Great Waterways railways were amal- 
gamated to form the Northern Alberta Railways Company, the express business was 
handled by a department of the new company from Nov. 1, 1929. The Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., operates over the Canadian sections of United States railways 
and over the route from Skagway to points in Yukon. These companies are all 
organized under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament and their. 
business consists in the forwarding of parcels, the transfer of baggage and the issue 
of money orders, travellers cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial 
paper. The total capital liabilities of the three Canadian companies and depart- 
ments stood at $6,244,173 on Dec. 31, 19338. | 

Statistics of the receipts and expenses of express companies in Canada are 
given in summary form for all companies for the years 1919 to 1933 in Table 30, 
and for each company for the years 1932 and 1933 in Table 31. In these tables 
the amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, 7.e., railways, steamship 
lines, etc., for transporting the express matter, are shown under the heading ‘‘express 
privileges”. ‘Table 31 also shows the mileage operated by each company in 1932 
and 1938. Of the total of 62,405 miles, 42,471 were over steam railways, 279 over 
electric railways, 14,227 on ocean steamship services (mainly by the Canadian 
Pacific lines), 5,176 miles on inland or coastal steamboat routes and 252 miles over 
other carriers. 


. *Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues an annual report on Express Statistics. 
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30.—Summary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, calendar 
years 1919-33. 


Nore.—Similar figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-19, were published at p. 673 of the 1927-28 
Year Book. 


: Net 
Gross Operating Express : 
Calendar Year. Earnings. Expenses. Privileges. Te 
$ $ $ $ 

LG LG emery ir Reet PO Rr ieg es Fat ore crew en A fore 24,933,219 13, 227, 652 12,936,615 —1, 231,048 
LO ZONA aS eho, eich. Rice OR ce Once tna. Se ern 30,512,504 16, 120, 880 16,009, 460 —1, 617,836 
1G 2isies Bara aire oe: ce A Es a la, 32,504, 894 15, 601, 187 16,549,915 353, 792 
1 Pde, had a AAR es oh wR Ue agit tis Sm bts 28, 697,332 13,596,518 14,581, 789 519,025 
IQ 23ie: Seeded beck eee ek. Seok = 27,625,700 13,217,780 14,342,410 65,511 
LO ere cis Sent reks e ehes 26,196,017 12,723,651 13,557, 168 —84,802 
LODE Ree SONS eos back bre ea Re tk 25,876,342 12,336,485 13,312,960 226,897 
19265528 Aen Fe Re Sk eee 26,554,378 12,442,257 13, 466, 863 645, 258 
10D 7A Ee oa oe er eee 26, 532, 182 12,548,374 13, 275,355 708,453 
1928s) eee 25" 8 Seve cede Geese mee. sate 27,674,270 13,032,376 13,459, 187 1,182,707 
LODO A one acho! ccscrnecc ay ACN. Setar ARPS ree A 27,758,385 13, 480,028 13,598,575 79, 782 
ROS OR os Sites thas eto oe te Fees he acto oa 24,352,181 12,759,439 12,380,060 —787,318 
1933S ee Ree: Sear naa. eee ee 20, 115, 285 11, 292, 957 10,909, 184 —2,086, 856 
LOS Des eee tS cee ee 16,870, 806 9,479,802 7,307,9801 83, 023 
198 Si: 26h: oer ars hia ect. pi eae ds. Celarnetins attack 15,226,015 8,497,892 6,605, 2251 122,898 


1Decrease due largely to revision of basis of payment by Canadian Pacific Express Co. 


31.—Revenues, Expenses and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 
calendar years 1932 and 1933. 


: Net : 
Gross Operating Express : Mileage 
Company. Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. leans Operated. 
$ $ $ $ No. 

1932, 
Canadian National Railways............ 8, 850, 234 4,927,280 | 32,965,679 —42,725 24,320 
Canadian Pacific Express................ 7,355,144 | 4,271,249 | 2,980,4241 108,471 32,897 
Northern Alberta Railways.............. 85, 821 31,910 44,818 9,093 927 
Railway Express Agency................. 579, 607 249,363 317,059 13,185 4,902 
Totals 3:44. ue. . Vader 16,870,806 | 9,479,802 | 7,307,986 83,024 63, 046 

1933. 
Canadian National Railways............ 7,906,192 | 4,367,926 | \.3,532,251 6,015 24,332 
Canadian Pacific Express................ 6, 822,297 3, 886, 299 2), 841, 8351 94,163 32,905 
Northern Alberta Railways............. 84,055 30,419 46,020 7,616 928 
Railway Express Agency................- 413,471 213, 248 185,119 15,104 4,240 
Totalsi.3: 440 Bee 15,226,015 | 8,497,892 | 6,605,225 122,898 62, 405 


1 See footnote to Table 30. 


32.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, calendar years 


1929-33. 
Description. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ 
Money orders, domestic................. 62,812,788 | 52,941,500 | 42,706,134 | 35,999,361 . 34, 696, 463 
Mioneyrorderssforeience soi nee. Aen 1,494,848 1,190, 244 658,677 479,738 511,561 
Travellers’ cheques, domestic............ 5,474, 960 5,928,660 | 4,857,697 2,088,000 2,549,571 
Travellers’ cheques, foreign.............. 1,789,439 1,115, 289 974,465 832,488 
OO): LF GhOOPS esa ina gee. en 8,206,098 | 7,194,178 | 5,324,188 | 4,448,486 4,186,525 
Telegraphic transfers.....:......-.<-.-c-+. 561,414 557, 869 486, 738 324,118 271,682 
Other formas) eats tess te ree 2,335,914 | 1,707,910 916,814 746,319 531,322 
Totals otk Vossen 82,675,461 | 70,635,650 | 55,636,623 | 45,511,024 | 43,579,612 
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PART V.—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS.* 


Historical.—The early roads were auxiliary to water routes as avenues of 
transportation. ‘They were used during the summer season, when portages were 
necessary to avoid obstacles to river and lake travel, and during the winters, when 
ice prevented navigation. Even the extensive system of waterways of Eastern 
Canada was an inadequate means of communication between points of settlement 
in a rapidly growing colony, and the need for overland routes manifested itself in 
the introduction of the system of common roads which prevailed under the old 
régime. Not only did the crude early roads serve the needs of the settlers, but also 
those of the British, French and American armies during the numerous campaigns. 
Soldiers were frequently employed, in times of peace, on road construction in different 
parts of Upper and Lower Canada. 


The first important highway in Canada extended along the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence from Quebec to Montreal, being gradually completed with the 
growth of the French settlements. In Upper Canada, one of the earliest roads 
(Yonge St.) was that from Toronto to lake Simcoe, completed in 1794 under the 
direction of Governor Simcoe, the work being done by the Queen’s Rangers. This 
road not only gave access to the area north of Toronto, but also provided a more 
convenient route than that’ of the Ottawa river from the trading posts on the Upper 
Lakes to the centres of population along the St. Lawrence. Montreal was joined 
to Kingston by road in 1816, and in the following year to Toronto. Thereafter, 
other highways to inland settlements, from points served by water routes, began 
to increase in number, as it became apparent that they were essential to the com- 
mercial life of the country for transporting supplies to the settlers and bringing 
their products to the central markets of the colony. The system of posts, which 
had been established about the beginning of the nineteenth century, necessitated 
passable routes between the various points, and by 1827 a through road was available 
between Halifax and Amherstburg, comprising for the most part the old Kempt 
road, the York road, Dundas street and the Baldoon road. From this trunk line 
of communication branch roads extended north and south to the more important 
centres of population in the two Canadas. The cost of construction of these roads 
was high, and travel by stage coach was tedious and costly. As late as 1850 some 
points in central Ontario were still inaccessible to any vehicle. Later years, however, 
have brought with them improved methods of construction and a resulting reduction 
in expenses, together with an improvement in the wearing qualities of the more 
important highways. 


Recent Highway Development.—The growth of motor traffic during and 
since the War has greatly stimulated the movement for increased and improved 
road construction. Good roads associations assisted by the automobile clubs are 
to be found in most of the provinces for the education of the public in the need 
for improved highways. With the rapid increase in the percentage of motor car 
owners to the population (see pp. 737-738) the demand for improved roads became 
insistent after the War. Furthermore, the advantages to be gained by attracting 
touring motorists have been a powerful incentive to governing bodies to improve 
trunk roads and scenic highways within their jurisdictions. One sphere where 
the motor car has been of special economic advantage has been in rural areas, where 
its speed and economy are a great improvement over the old horse-drawn vehicle. 


*Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
ae Bureau of Statistics, which publishes an annual report entitled ‘‘Highways and Motor Vehicles 
in Canada’’. 
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As a result, in the Census of 1931 every second farm reported a farm-owned motor 
vehicle (1-96 farms per farm-owned motor vehicle). This widespread rural owner- 
ship of automobiles has resulted in the improvement of secondary rural roads. 

A table of road mileage in Canada follows. These roads do not include those 
within the boundaries of urban municipalities and average about one mile of road 
for each 10 rural inhabitants or for each 26 persons, both rural and urban. There 
are great stretches of country in the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia with very few people and very few roads, 
but the southern portions are well supplied. A Trans-Canada highway is now 
under construction, running from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans entirely in 
Canadian territory. 


23.—Classification of Canadian Highways, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1933. 


; Im- Water- Bitu- Bitu- 
Unim- : : Cement 
Province. proved | Gravel. | bound minous | minous Total. 
proved. | Farth. Macadam.|Macadam.| Concrete.| Concrete. 
miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
Pi olsland 3.205 1,865 1,601 1 - - 5 2 3,651 
Nova Scotia....... 6,483 3,634 4,616 30 29 - - 14,742 
New Brunswick... 1,800 4,660 5,35 - 1 - - 11,825 
Qucbe¢..e vee - 18,943 13,960 1,354 180 127 534 35,098 
Ontario seer. crest - 18, 232 45,596 1,153 1,357 650 1,552 68,540 
Manitobal......... 28,502 1,301 4,526 - - 20 34,375 
Saskatchewanl..... 56, 884 96,691 2,156 - - - - 155,731 
Albertadeesccwases 40,383 20,110 2,261 - 80 - = 62,834 
British Columbia?. 2,769 10,597 8,053 42 599 71 46 22,328 
Totals......... 138,686 | 175,769 86,693 2,579 2,258 873 2,160 | 4109,1248 


1 Manitoba and Saskatchewan figures are as at April 30, 1934. 2B.C. figures are a8 at Mar. 31, 1933. 
3Includes 156 miles of other classes. 


The great improvement indicated above in the extent and character of Canadian 
highways has entailed the expenditure of large sums by governing bodies, chiefly 
provincial or municipal authorities, as roads are under their jurisdiction. Un- 
fortunately, there are no comprehensive or comparable statistics available regarding 
these expenditures prior to 1928. Expenditures by the Dominion Government 
have taken the form of subsidies to the provinces for specific highways and have 
been made under the Canada Highways Act, 1919, largely in the few years imme- 
diately after the War, and under relief legislation during the present depression 
to aid in providing useful employment. These subsidies paid in the years 1931-33 
are shown in Table 34. 


The Canada Highways Act.—Partly in response to the general demand for 
improved highways and partly to increase civilian employment at the end of the 
War, the Dominion Parliament, by c. 54 of the Statutes of 1919, authorized the 
expenditure of $20,000,000 for the purpose of constructing and improving the 
highways of Canada during the five years succeeding the passage of the Act. In 
its apportionment, grants of $80,000 were made to each province during each of 
the five years, the remainder being allotted in proportion to their respective popu- 
lations. By c. 4 of 1923 and c. 4 of 1925 the operation of the Act was extended to 
April 1, 1928. A table on p. 669 of the Canada Year Book, 1929, shows the working 
of the Act and the allocation of expenditure as between the Dominion and the various 
provinces down to Mar. 31, 1928, by which time the grant had been expended. 
Road projects subsidized under the Act amounted to 8,753 miles with an estimated 
subsidizable cost of $49,581,192. 
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Road Expenditures by Provinces and Municipalities.—Table 34 presents 
the available statistics of expenditures on highways in the latest five years. How- 
ever, the limitations of the statistics in this table should be clearly realized. These 
expenditures cover only national and provincial highways, secondary highways 
and other important roads to which the Provincial Governments contribute, together 
with the bridges or ferries necessary to such highways. ‘The figures do not include 
expenditures on roads or streets within urban municipalities, nor expenditures by 
rural municipalities on local roads to which no contribution is made by the Pro- 
vincial Governments. Expenditures for both construction and maintenance of 
municipal roads receiving subsidies are often made over and above the amounts 
upon which subsidies are granted and these extra expenditures are not included. 
Although the record of expenditures on roads by municipalities is incomplete, the 
principal highways, which are the expensive roads to construct and maintain, are 
under provincial jurisdiction, so that only a small percentage of the total expendi- 
tures is omitted. In the Maritime Provinces all road expenditures are made by 
the Provincial Governments. 


34. Capital and Maintenance Expenditures on Provincial Highways or Provincially 
Subsidized Highways in Canada, calendar years 192$-33. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 


Province. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932, 1933. 
$ 

Prince Bdward-island 3. . vc. siisticc es cc ee ' 237,000 190,000 310,000 278,111 68, 254 
INO VANS COLDS icreaccetie ss vis aie HES Gee 1,248,037 | 2,808,554 | 4,197,512 1,742,887 2,865,306 
Wow runmwieicres ce son es cits 5 Stee'eees 5,521,480 | 7,328,285 | 3,595,651 | 2,668,576 761, 056 
OOO ee nsle oe etree che oles cle sldels A eaio ies 6,471,432 | 10,092,281 | 11,872,767 | 14,551,902 8,587,085 
RDIPDATIOME eee deal oree irae bie oaks s vale ea oe 22,351,703 | 26,025,136 | 23,708,855 | 23,062,693 | 10,270,065 
HVEBLIA THO EE Ye Cit. ono boats are Gas cia Miers Sate See 2,970,998 3,080,739 2,779,216 112/348 102,707 
DASKALCHOWAI. irate -.01c cone Gigs kins w Gere: 5,926,630 | 9,437,007 | 6,702,181 340,527 225, 860 
raG hottie 20 0 A ae Se a A ee ree ome 4,391,600 | 5,574,952 | 4,378,861 1,270,096 235,541 
Jey aha yl O7oy CERT OETA et epepeee te NR sO 6,054,380 | 5,461,279 | 8,705,186 | 6,004,369 738,705 

WAanRGR Sy. ts cis teh «4s Bos RA RES 55,173, 160 | 69,998,233 | 66,250,229 | 50,031,509 | 23,854,579 
Dominion subsidies..............0.0.002: ~ - 4,262,545 | 15,615,601 3,604,960 
Provincial expenditures.................. - | 56,022,066 | 51,373,740 | 30,409, 115 18,435, 612 
Municipal expenditures.................. - | 13,976,167 | 10,613,944 | 4,006,793 1, 814, 007 


IPrinto Pdward-Isiand-s.. o3. $<. t.wchseaes 153,000 145,000 340,800 175,473 270,055 
TOONS COUIA ee crea eee a cine d vlele soa najoi breve 1,782,188 | 2,055,824 | 1,895,458 | 1,719,748 1,894, 967 
INOWEDTONS WICC heck ees tas eee boc ts 1,035, 168 993, 864 747,121 904, 646 742,394 
UCDO rea Natrs ane sicisiat vee sie.dinie tee 4,360,861 | 5,108,690 | 4,855,460 | 5,432,742 3,388,343 
PATA Re ee ae ree ee Le Ue eae Fences 9,584,523 | 9,741,537 | 8,123,150} 8,672,678 5,729, 138 
Manso tects oes Reet ectn clasietteterd 588,301 734,328 906, 013 572,519 397,317 
RASKNLCHOMAN GSC a veas ceccs sts see te ok mse 541,335 745,398 | 1,048, 664 528,428 1,361,721 
We OTe ke 278 SS, nC eR a Sat 651,556 | 1,080,746 | 2,086,754 945, 249 780, 533 
ITI LISIMASOIUNIIISID Sete. secs. Sanne oocs ei Seo 2,412,804 | 2,497,430 | 2,288,733 | 2,509,854 2,085,557 

COTTE EG | Sen 4 ste Sc ott gen aban RA Sei ti 21,109,686 | 23,102,817 | 22,287,153 | 21,461,337 | 16,650,475 
DOMINION SUPSICIOB 34.006 0.< <5 «ers eiw.e 0 > saisie s - - 19,090 167,024 93,745 
Provincial expenditures...............05- — | 19,088,384 | 18,746,163 | 17,728,788 13, 117,735 
Municipal expenditures..................- -| 4,014,483 | 3,521,900 | 3,565,525 3,438,995 


Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—Table 35 shows the 
funded debts of the provinces outstanding at Dec. 31, 1932 and 1933, incurred 
for highway development. ‘These amounts should not be confused with estimates 
of the total investment in highways. The cost of constructing a new road is con- 
siderably greater than that of putting a permanent surface on an old road; the latter 
has been the purpose of much of the provincial expenditure. 
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The maintenance expenditures by the Provincial Highway Departments during 
1933 amounted to $13,117,735, while the annual charges for highway debt were 
$23,768,656, a total provincial charge of $36,886,391. The provinces collected 
$48,209,587 in licences, gasolene taxes, tolls, etc., in connection with highway traffic. 
While these left an apparent surplus of $11,323,196, no provision was made for the 
cost of administering highway and motor vehicle departments, for traffic patrols, 
nor for adequate retiring charges on capital expenditures. 


35.—Provincial Government Funded Highway Debt and Annual Charges thereon, 
Dec. 31, 1932 and 1933. 


Nore.—New Brunswick and Ontario as at Oct. 31, Manitoba and Saskatchewan as at April 30, 1933 
and 1934. Other provinces as at Dec. 31. 


sae and Binns Pent 
Province. Sa7 en ee 
1932. 1933, 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward. Island cee rs «5 428k acne 1,126, 120 1,393,000 84, 937 89,000 
INGVE SOOtiny nfo. can pweehies x vee e bee 31,372, 123 33,725,821 1,356,585 1,801,735 
New Bronswiekeions Gig Gere weer eae oes 38, 980,597 39, 480, 098 1,949,000 1,974,000 
Guo Weert aes: pigs Laat Get nee Sa ote e ah ats ss ame 48,627,000 57,877,001 1,910, 685 3,627, 652 
OMtario Aa bs sh ie, as dtret © Aa ache eg sl OR nea cee 178,963,498 | 185,410,372 8,948,175 9,270,519 
Manito... tote oie ont ce see wanes erick 18,009, 982 18,009, 982 909,476 933 , 537 
PASKACCNOWAN ost sc Stays cut ate se een an: 29, 226, 693 28,951, 736 1,315,077 1,555,777 
7 ANC ol Ce RARE a ARAM th Sr See Beg Bhi 30, 245, 232 32,829,997 1,890,326 1,878,673 
Britian: Column bial aa cp een eine eae 40,397, 127 40,440, 652 2,486,930 2,637,763 
Wotals (oo: ees ss cae eee oe ea ee 416,948,372 | 438,118,659 a 20,851,191 23, 768, 656 


PART VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. 


The earliest motor vehicles were propelled by steam, the history of the gasolene 
motor car commencing with the successful construction of a gasolene engine by 
Daimler in 1884. Until 1900 France remained the headquarters of the industry, 
possessing in that year more than half of the 10,000 cars in operation in Europe, 
while in the United States the number of cars was only about 700. Shortly after- 
wards, the development of the Ford car resulted in a keen competition to bring motor 
cars within the reach of the average man, profits being secured from large production 
rather than high prices. Detroit became the centre of the automobile industry 
of the United States and the Canadian side of the Detroit river became the head- 
quarters of the Canadian industry. As a consequence, the population of the border 
towns Windsor, Walkerville and Sandwich greatly increased between 1911 and 
1921, while the town of Ford (now East Windsor), which had no existence in 1911, 
had 5,870 inhabitants in 1921 and 14,251 in 1931, when the aggregate for the 
“Border Cities” was 98,179. Problems of regional location have resulted, during 
more recent years, in a gradual shifting of the centre of the industry, and the Toronto 
and Oshawa districts now rival in importance the older established centre on the 
Detroit river. 
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Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced as a toy, then became 
a luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as a necessity of life to a large proportion 
of the population. In the past few years, the motor truck and the motor bus 
have assumed considerable economic importance, and are separately classified 
in Table 37. 


Up to the present the motor vehicle has affected the passenger traffic of the 
steam and electric railways more than the freight. Thirteen inter-urban and ten 
urban electric railways have ceased operation since 1926, and passenger traffic on the 
smaller electric railways and on the steam railways has declined during the last 
decade instead of increasing with increased population. This diversion of passenger 
traffic has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor 
bus is rapidly becoming more important and is now operating between all large 
centres. The motor truck is also carrying an increasing amount of freight, although 
no statistics showing the tonnage handled are as yet available. 


The automobile manufacturing industry in Canada has made very rapid 
growth since its beginning about the year 1905, two of its chief tendencies during 
the period having been a consolidation of smaller firms into large units and the 
adoption of large-scale methods of production, similar in many ways to those of 
the United States’ industry. A brief statement of its history, with statistics of 
production, etc., is to be found on pp. 432-436 of the Canada Year Book, 1924, while 
more recent statistics of production will be found in the Manufactures chapter 
of this volume. (Chapter XIV.) 


Section 1.—Statistics of Motor Vehicle Operation.* 


Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada. has been 
very rapid. In 1904 the number of motor vehicles registered in Ontario was only 
535. In 1907, 2,130 motor vehicles were registered in six provinces and in 1908, 
3,033 in eight provinces, the motor car being at that time prohibited in Prince 
Edward Island. From these small beginnings Table 36 shows an increase to 
1,232,486 motor vehicles by 1930. For the last three years decreases have been 
recorded. In Table 37 the numbers of motor vehicles registered in 1932 and 1933 
are given by provinces, classified as passenger cars, commercial cars or trucks, 
motor buses and motor cycles. 


The average population per vehicle registered. was 9-9 in 1933. Canada ranked 
fourth in this respect, the United States being first with 5-3. On the basis of the 
total registration of 1,114,503, only three countries had larger numbers in 1932, 
viz., United States, 23,827,290; France, 1,890,174; and Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 1,725,025. 


*Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The subject is treated in greater detail in ‘‘Highways and Motor Vehicles 
in Canada’, published annually by this Branch. 
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Numbers of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1907-33. 


Nore.—The numbers of motor vehicles in Yukon are included in the totals for Canada, 1914-33. 


34. 


New : British 
P.E: Nova : Mani- | Saskat-}| Al- 
Year. Island. | Scotia. ee Quebec. | Ontario. toba. |chewan.| berta. sear hy sa Canada. 
No No No No No. No. No. No No No 

ETT 74 oe By wat a - 62 - 254 1,530 - 54 55 175 2,130 
MOOS she ssatiatscuast - 65 104 296} 1,754 412 74 65 263 3,033 
TOUS steers: - 69 167 485 2,452 662 149 pH bs 504 4,763 
ISTO ce eotee. - 148 299 786 4,230 1,524 531 423 1,026 8,967 
TO Sines accra een - 228 483 1,878) 11,339 2,436 1,304 1,631 2,220 21,519 
LODE eee a ae - 456 700) 3,535] 16,266] 4,099} 2,286) 2,505) 4,289 34,136 
AQIS, oe 26 511 824) 5 ,452|" 23,700] — 5,475} 4.659] 3,770] 6,108 50,558 
ON aed ee ey 31 1,324 1,328| 7, 413)2 31, 724 7,359} 8,020] 4,728] 7,628 69,598 
ORS eer tree 34 1, 841 1,900} 10,112) 42,346 9,225) 10,225 5, 832 8,360 89,944 
GEG a eae 50 3,012 2,965| 15,335] 54,375) 12,765) 15,990 9,516 9,457 123, 464 
1917 303 5,000 5,251) 21,213) 83,308} 17,507) 32,505) 20,624) 11,645 197,799 
AQIS. te Fee Seen 639 8,100 6,434] 26,897) 114,376) 24,012} 50,531] 29,300} 15,370 275,746 
1 AS eee rae A Ae 967) 10,210 8,306] 33,547] 144,804] 30,118} 56,855} 34,000) 22,420 341,316 
192 Oe szeeea oe 1,419] 12,450] 11,196] 41,562) 177,561] 36,455} 60,325} 38,015} 28,000 407,064 
1A i er RR at 1,751) 14,205) 13,615} 54,670} 206,521) 40,215) 61,184} 40,2385) 32,900 465,378 
1922 shee ie beer es 2,167) 16,159) 18,746) 61,995) 240,933) 42,200) 61,367} 40,642) 34,526 513, 821 
ALD pee ee nee ere 2,483) 18,354) 16,829] 72,448) 280,996} 42,428] 67,337) 44,841} 41,053 586, 850 
1924 Smee 2,583} 20,764) 19,975) 85,145) 308,693} 44,322) 70,754) 51,148) 48,626 652,121 
1OZOR Kis 3 ees... 2,955} 22,853) 19,022) 97,657) 344,112} 51,241) 79,078) 54,357) 56,618 728,005 
1O2G hee eres: 3,460} 25,879} 21,541) 108,332) 388,728] 57,857) 97,267) 65,590} 68,009 836, 794 
L927 ERY eek 4,388) 30,059) 24,544] 128,459) 436,120] 63,905) 106,599} 73,830} 77,612 945,672 
NODS le Rete aie 5,404] 35,113} 27,970) 148,090] 488,804] 70,641) 119,972} 88,398) 86,079] 1,070, 664 
19291 F5 acc eee 6,116} 39,972) 31,736] 169,105) 541,912) 77,259) 128,426) 98,720} 95,468) 1,188,929 
1930DR eee 7,376} 43,029] 34,699] 178,548] 562,658] 78,850} 127,193] 101,119] 98,784] 1,232,486 
19S PA Me. aoe 7,744] 48,758! 33,627) 177,485) 562,220) 75,210) 107,981) 94,727] .97,932] 1,200,907 
Ao ae ato ees es 6,982} 41,153} 28,044] 165,730) 531,597) 71,570) 91,275) 86,878] 91,042) 1,114,508 
193 SRO sa eters oe 6,940} 40,443] 26,842] 160,012) 520,353) 68,740} 84,7341 86,110) 88,554] 1,082,957 


1Revised figures. 
In Table 37 the registration of motor vehicles in 1932 and 1933 is given accord- 
ing to the general type or purpose of the cars in use in each of the provinces. 


37.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 
1932 and 1933. 


Commercial 


: Passenger Motor Motor 3 
Province. Cars.1 oa Buses. Cycles. Total.?. 
1932. No No No. No No 

Prince: Hdward islands ene ten eee 6,181 768 4 29 6,982 
INOVa Scotia. 2oeeetcuans tk. tte tee. 33,798 6, 958 6250 835 41,153 
New Brunswick as. eceen soe re 24,030 3,819 60 135 28,044 
QbebeoTe rr «mG ae See 135,594 Teall 500 2,225 165, 730 
CONTATIONNS ore oo Seance acne 462, 923 63, 888 698 4,088 531,597 
Manitoba f5 Ae ee or er ete 61, 420 9,540 80 530 71,570 
Saskatchewantcan.s tn eo ee. 75, 685 15,292 26 Pal ee 91,275 
Alberta Lak a seme te Oe Re ater a eon 72,079 14, 293 97 409 86,878 
British Columbiana aac eee. 73,516 15, 933 209 1,384 91,042 
SOUKON SS sche Secor et eee aa oe eee 129 88 = 12 Dae 
Totalst cet Fo oe eee 945,355 157,990 1,739 9,419 1,114, 503 

1933. Sp See TSS Ge Pes Bits area dia eey i= taaiae cnn and 

Prince Edward Island. ...........6....0: 6,155 757 3 25 6,940 
Nova Scotia. AE or tet Ns eee ots HBS 6,952 44 314 40,443 
IN6w: Bruns wichkwes Ja.cc4. + ane ee eee 22,890 3,748 58 146 26, 842 
Quebec. wt sence We Ree ec ee 130, 658 26,595 494 2,265 160,012 
ODTATIO i Sapte ents ds Soh ee cen egies meee 453,314 61,549 1,120 4,370 520,353 
Manitoba sees sean doin un eo ie ee eee 58,340 9,790 - 610 68,740 
Saskatchowaniee, cleset. 1. eae ee eee 69,503 14,847 37 347 84,734 
Alberta... os rugheys WON eRe ae hes oe 71,400 14,174 69 467 86,110 
British: Columbiasey eee enone 71,439 15,441 228 1,446 88,554 

AE ONS says che uae tousa titel ere deltas cen oe 121 3 10 2 

Totalsce er) Mee ace w ke 916,953 153,948 2,056 10,000 1,082, 957 


1Includes taxicabs. 
*Includes tractors, road machines, flushers, and municipal fire engines, etc., in Ontario and Quebec. 
’ Revised to exclude dealers’ cars and include road tractors. 
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Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 
etc., is becoming a lucrative source of Provincial Government income. In every 
province the operation of automobiles and motor cycles is dependent on carrying 
licences duly issued by the various authorities, while similar licences permit the 
maintenance of garages and the driving of cars or trucks by hired chauffeurs. 
Perhaps the most recent form of levy on the use of motor vehicles is the gasolene 
tax, which has been assessed in all provinces since May 1, 1928. The following table 
shows the provincial revenue for the years 1932 and 1933, indicating, at the same 
time, the more important sources from which it is derived. 


38.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, for the years 1932 and 1933. 


Mileage Total 

, }Operators| Taxon _ total, 
Provinss Passenger] Trucks Motor | P erie and Motor | Gasolene gaps 

: Cars. * | Cyeles. oe Chauf- Buses Tax. 

nces. reps en laneous 

: icles, Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1932. 
PH; Island: 3255.2 104,368 14,196 164 1,085 1,348 - 134,398] 256,854 
Nova Scotia....... 748,050) | 213,990 2,131 - 6,780 86, 147 1,086} 957,781) 2,064,606 
New Brunswick... 573,122} 151,107 - 4,651 GDs820 2,303} 782,261| 1,621,127 
Qiebecric.. eon» sv 2,672,312} 1,337,907 7,025 19,488 866, 286 29,806) 5,250, 172)10, 471,373 
Oncariowee wane 4,387,609] 1,888,354 125, 31,711| 691,348}  202,445)13,510, 755)21, 100, 214 
Manitoba. ....5 si. 712,370 119,190 2,160 = 100, 730 15,200} 1,514,260] 2,479,050 
Saskatchewan..... 1,144,831} 267,613 1,480 13,385 59,423 711) 1,328,951) 2,847,038 
Albertars aoe ae: 1,290,828] 413,705 1,907 19,575 15,808 13,044] 1,551,227) 3,334,854 
British Columbia.} 1,405,735} 382,514 6, 708 12,524 136, 760 — | 2,053,511) 4,032,039 
UURONSS: wero: das 389 738 48 - - - - 2,432 
Totalscun-. .. : 13,040,614) 4,789,014 33,350] 109,199) 2,038,175]  264,595)/27, 083,316) 48, 209, 587 
1933. 

Po. Island ....:..4 76,076 13,418 144 570 Erle - 166,831); 262,113 
Nova Scotia....... 710, 245 211,741 5,413 6,639 82, 264 1,008 933,571] 1,989,511 
New Brunswick... 506, 023 145, 739 = 3,006 70, 069 1,290 865,790} 1,624,187 
Owebeceeere. vers. 2,537,743] 1,329,750 8,607 2,990 902, 820 22,947] 4,952, 764/10, 044,671 
Ontario leeks Ye 4,364,899] 1,914, 684 12951 24,954| 682,408)  195,078]12,852,577/20, 493,342 
MM ANITO DH cacc sega: 637,447 130, 184 2,394 6,300 88,355 — | 1,643,600) 2,526, 836 
Saskatchewan..... 1,077, 423 263 , 029 1,902 10,395 60,399 3,011) 1,289,989] 2,770,055 
WAT REBAS doles situs 1,142,557) 283,467 2,104 14,570 15,528) 128,344] 1,739,240] 3,348,981 


British Columbia.| 1,388,763| 373,476 7909}  10,895|  137,607| 11,065] 2,023,403] 3,982, 036 
Vukont ie. . 1,180 710 30 is ks s 2 2.495 


Totals......... 12, 442,356) 4,666,198 39,854 80,319) 2,048,167) 362, 743/26,467, 765/47, 044,157 
1Revenue figures for Ontario are for fiscal year ended Oct. 31. 2No gasolene tax. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada.—The apparent con- 
sumption of motor cars in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting the 
number of cars exported from the sum of the production and imports. In 19383 
production totalled 65,852 cars and imports amounted to 1,781, making an available 
supply of 67,633 cars, but as exports aggregated 20,900 units, the apparent consump- 
tion was 46,733 cars. 

Table 39 shows the statistics worked up on this basis for the years 1917 to 1983. 
Prior to 1925 the figures of apparent consumption do not show a pronounced trend 
but between 1925 and 1929 they increased substantially. From 1929 to 1932 the 
decrease was rapid and continuous but was practically halted in 1933, in which 
year production showed some improvement but mainly on account of the export 


demand. 
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39.—Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada, 1917-33. 


Apparent 
- Total Total 
Year. Production.| Imports. Sapply Exports. |Re-Exports Exports : by 
No No No No. No No No 

LOLI 93, 810 16, 656 110, 466 9,492 567 10,059 100, 407 
LOIS te 82,408 10, 812 93, 220 10,361 322 10, 683 82,537 
LON ee ee eee 87, 835 11,750 99,585 22,949 305 23 , 254 76,331 
hy Uae ane Sora 94,144 9,145 103, 289 23,012 542 23, 554 79,735 
Ua RES ees ae 66, 246 7,270 73,516 10,726 254 10,980 62,536 
DUDE re ancnios 101,007 11,591 112,598 37,958 268 38, 226 74,372 
1923 Eee er ctes 147, 202 11,822 159, 024 69,920 438 70,358 88, 666 
LOA See a trea et 132,580 9,301 141, 881 56, 655 326 56, 981 84,900 
DOZSMecacte ee ore 161,970 14, 632 176, 602 74,151 341 74,492 102,110 
NOZGR erties 204, 727 28,544 PRR SOV 74,324 370 74,694 158,577 
LOK eaeece es 179,054 36,630 215, 684 57,414 438 57, 852 157, 832 
19287 vas Ree ite 242,054 47,408 289, 462 79,388 467 79,855 209, 607 
1920 seeds oes 262, 625 44,724 307,349 101,711 671 102,382 204, 967 
WOSO8 sie. oon. cce 153,372 23 , 233 176,605 44,553 818 45,371 131, 234 
1 EY ee eee 82,559 8,738 91,297 13, 813 726 14,539 76,759 
LOS De eat cekcee 60, 789 1,449 62, 238 12,534 488 13,022 49,216 
EGY See Snes 65, 852 1,781 67, 633 20,403 497 20,900 46,733 


Section 2.—Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations.* 


In all provinces a motor vehicle must be registered and each person who oper- 
ates a car must be licensed as a chauffeur, an operator, ora beginner. The Bee 
is a brief synopsis of the regulations in force in each province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Under the Highway Traffic Act, 1930, and eee 
tions, all cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Secretary. In 
addition to a registration fee of $2.50 for cars not previously registered in the 
province and a marker fee of $1, an annual tax of 50 cents per 100 pounds weight 
is payable on- Mar. 1, but is not required of non-residents if the Province or State 
of origin grants exemptions to Prince Edward Island privately-owned passenger 
motor vehicles. Every car must have a lock or other device to prevent if from being 
operated when left unattended. The speed limits are: in cities, towns and villages 
15 miles an hour; on approaches to steep descents, bridges, or highway crossings 10 
miles an hour; on roads outside cities or incorporated towns on. which the driver has 
not a clear view for at least one hundred yards free from turns and intersections 15 
miles an hour; and in other places a speed reasonable and proper. 


Nova Scotia.—The Motor Vehicle Act requires cars to be registered by the 
Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, which issues permits renewable 
annually on Jan. 1, but usually extended to Mar. 31. Cars belonging to persons 
residing outside of Nova Scotia need not be registered, if registered where the 
owners reside and operated for private use. This privilege is given for not more than 
three months in each year. If owners come into the province to reside permanently 
or to carry on business, they must register. Every person who operates a motor 
vehicle must be licensed as a chauffeur, an operator, or a beginner. Motor vehicles 
must be equipped as provided in the Uniform Vehicle Code. There is no set speed 
limit. The rate of speed must be reasonable and proper, and 20 miles per hour is 
prima facie reasonable and proper in a residential district, at intersections, passing 
schools, etc., and 40 miles per hour is prima facie reasonable and proper in open 
country. Commercial motor vehicles having a gross weight in excess of 4,000 lb., 
are limited to a maximum speed of 25 miles per hour. 


*The information in this Section has been revised. by the officials in charge of the administration of 
Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations in the different provinces. 
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New Brunswick.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act, 1934, the registering and 
licensing authority is the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Public Works. 
An operator of a motor vehicle must carry a driver’s licence. Cars must be registered 
each year and, besides the registration fee, an annual fee is payable on Jan. 1. A 
non-resident tourist may not, without registering in New Brunswick, operate a car 
registered in another Province or a State during more than 90 days in any year or 
such shorter time as is reciprocally granted in the Province or State in which the 
tourist’s vehicle is registered. ‘The speed of a motor vehicle must not be greater 
than is reasonable or proper having due regard to the traffic and use of the high- 
way or such as to endanger life or property. Commercial vehicles must not exceed 30 
miles per hour. Penalties may be suspension of driver’s licence and fine or imprison- 
ment. 


Quebec.—The law regarding motor vehicles is contained in the Quebec Revised 
Statutes, 1925, c. 35. Cars must be registered in the Office of the Provincial Treas- 
urer and re-registered annually on Mar. 1. Certain government and municipal 
ears and farm tractors are given free registration, while exemptions are made in 
the case of pleasure cars registered in other provinces and certain commercial 
vehicles, but only in cases specified in Article 10 of the Act. Cars must have mufflers 
and, when left unattended, must be locked in such a way as to prevent operation. 
The speed limits are: in cities, towns and villages, 20 miles an hour; on highways 
where the land is closely built up, 20 miles an hour; and in open country, 30 miles 
an hour. Motor vehicles must be stopped before proceeding over a railway crossing. 
Motors must stop for street cars which are standing to take on or discharge passen- 
gers, and must reduce the speed to 16 miles an hour when meeting another vehicle. 
These rates have reference to pleasure cars only. In the case of a commercial 
vehicle having non-pneumatic tires, a speed of 8 miles an hour when loaded and 10 
miles an hour when unloaded is allowed. When equipped with pneumatic tires the 
corresponding rates are 12 and 15 miles an hour. Motor buses are allowed a speed 
of 80 miles an hour in open country. 


Ontario.—In this province the Highway Traffic Act, under the administration 
of the Motor Vehicles Branch of the Department of Highways, regulates the oper- 
ation of motor vehicles on the highways. Motor vehicle permits and drivers’ 
licences are issued for the calendar year. Vehicles owned by residents of other 
provinces who do not reside or carry on business in Ontario for more than three 
consecutive months in each year may be operated in Ontario without Ontario 
registration plates. Passenger cars registered in the United States may be operated 
in Ontario without Ontario plates for thirty days in any one year. The speed 
limit in cities, towns and villages is 20 miles an hour; in open country, 35 miles an 
hour. At intersections, level railway crossings and where the view of the driver is 
obscured, the speed allowed is 10 miles within and 15 miles outside of cities, towns 
and villages. Vehicles must not pass street cars which are stationary for the pur- 
pose of taking on or discharging passengers. At intersections the motor vehicle on 
the right has the right of way and before entering or crossing a through highway a 
vehicle must be brought to a full stop. A motor vehicle must be equipped with 
non-glare headlights, muffler, windshield wiper and mirror. Under Part XIII of 
the Act a person convicted of certain serious offences in connection with the oper- 
ation of motor vehicles or a person against whom an unsatisfied judgment is out- 
standing is required to file proof of his financial responsibility. All accidents 
resulting in personal injury, or property damage apparently exceeding $50, must 
be reported to the nearest provincial or municipal police officer. 
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Manitoba.— Under the Highway Traffic Act, 1930, cars must be registered in 
the office of the Municipal Commissioner, and registration is renewable annually 
on Jan. 1. On April 1, 2 of the annual fee and on Aug. 1, 3 of the annual fee is 
payable. All drivers must be licensed. No person, not a resident of the province, 
may operate without a licence for a period exceeding 30 days from the date of entry, 
unless the Province or State in which he resides gives reciprocity in this respect. 
Penalties for driving a car while intoxicated include imprisonment, suspension of 
driver’s licence and impounding of the car. No person may operate a motor vehicle 
upon any highway or street at a greater speed than is reasonable and proper, having 
regard to the condition of the highway and the traffic. The onus of proof is on the 
motorist. No ray of light from any headlight may be thrown in a horizontal 
direction at a greater height from the ground than 42 inches in front of the motor 
vehicle when travelling on the highways. The use of searchlights and glare head- 
lights is absolutely forbidden on highways. Number plates must be carried on 
the front and rear of the vehicles so as to be plainly visible. In the event of an 
accident the driver involved must render every help possible, and give his name 
and address to the police officer or, if no officer is at hand, report to the nearest 
police station or officer. Failure to comply may involve a fine of $50 or 30 days 
imprisonment. 


Saskatchewan.—The licensing authority under the Vehicles Act is the Minister 
of Highways. Licences expire annually on Dec. 31, and for private vehicles are 
computed on the wheel base, the minimum fee being $10, the maximum $32-50. 
The licence fee in respect of cars registered on and after Aug. 1 is one-half the annual 
fee. All motor vehicles except motor cycles must expose two number plates. The 
registration fee for a motor cycle is $6. The fee for motor trucks is computed 
on the gross weight. The owner of every truck to be operated for gain before 
securing a licence must obtain a permit from the Public Utility Board. Besides 
two licence plates, he receives two weight plates, embossed with the gross weight 
for which the licence fee has been paid. 

The fee for a chauffeur’s licence is $5. ‘The fee for livery privileges is $10 
more than the fee paid for private licence for the vehicle to be registered. Permits 
to operate for gain must be obtained from the Public Utility Board. Every driver 
of a motor vehicle not in possession of a chauffeur’s licence must secure an operator’s 
licence. 

A non-resident may use his motor vehicle for not more than three months 
in any year, but a non-resident operating a truck for gain must comply with the 
Public Utility Board requirements. Cities, towns and villages have authority to 
regulate speed limits within their boundaries. A loaded truck shall not be driven 
at more than 25 miles per hour, nor an unloaded truck at more than 35 miles per hour, 
while no motor vehicle may be driven at more than 35 miles per hour when passing 
any motor or other vehicle going in the opposite direction. Otherwise, speed is 
governed by the amount of traffic, the nature, condition and use of the highways. 
No motor vehicle and its load may have a greater width than 96 inches, while 
no vehicle may have a length of more than 33 feet, and no combination of vehicles 
coupled together may have a length of more than 85 feet. The maximum height 
of a vehicle including its load is 14 feet and the maximum weight of any vehicle 
and its load must not exceed 20,000 lb. Motor vehicles must stop for street cars 
which are taking on or discharging passengers. Should a driver on leaving a stop- 
ping place in a city or town desire to turn, he may do so only at an intersection of 
the public highway. 
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Alberta.—The law relating to motor vehicles is contained in the Vehicles 
and Highway Traffic Act, 1924. The speed limits are: 20 miles an hour in cities, 
towns and villages; 10 miles an hour at street crossings and bridges; and 30 miles 
an hour outside cities, towns and villages. A motor car may not pass a street car 
which has stopped for passengers to get on or off. A resident of any other province 
of Canada, entering Alberta for pleasure touring for a period not greater than six 
months, is required to have complied with the motor-vehicle laws of his own prov- 
ince, and on entering Alberta to register with the Provincial Police. Residents 
of the United States entering Alberta for touring purposes may carry with them 
their customs certificates in lieu of registration. The Provincial Secretary may 
revoke or suspend the licence of any chauffeur convicted under the provisions of 
the Liquor Act of selling or having for sale intoxicating liquor. Provision is made 
for the impounding of cars where the owners or drivers are convicted of driving 
cars while intoxicated or convicted under other sections of the Act relating to 
speeding and juvenile driving. There is provision against the carrying of loaded 
weapons in an automobile—a preventive measure against accidents during hunting 
trips. 


British Columbia.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act and amending Acts, all 
motor vehicles are to be registered with the Commissioner of Provincial Police. 
Trailers must also be licensed. Motor vehicles registered outside of the province 
may be used for touring purposes for any period not greater than that allowed 
by owner’s place of residence to touring motor-vehicles registered in British Columbia 
and in no case longer than six months providing that their owners obtain non-resident 
touring permits or carry the customs permits in the case of residents of the United 
States. All persons driving motor vehicles must carry current driver’s licences. 


Motor vehicles are to be driven in a careful and prudent manner at all times. 
The onus is on the driver for driving to the common danger if driving at a greater 
speed than 20 miles per hour in any city, town or village, or 30 miles per hour 
outside cities, towns or villages, or greater than the maximum rate of speed stated 
on signs erected on certain portions of the highway. A motor vehicle may not 
pass a standing street car at more than 5 miles per hour, if such street car is not 
taking on or discharging passengers, and must stop at least 10 feet from the passenger 
exit if such street car is taking on or discharging passengers (in cities where safety 
zones are provided, motor vehicles are allowed to pass between safety zone and 
curb at a rate as set by by-law). A motor vehicle must not exceed a speed of 15 
miles per hour when passing schoolhouses between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
of any day on which school is regularly held, or public playgrounds for children 
between dawn and dusk. Accidents in which death or personal injury has occurred, 
or in which loss or injury to property apparently exceeding $25 is sustained, must 
be reported to the police. 


No person shall ride as a passenger on a motor cycle in front of the person 
driving or operating the motor cycle. Provision is made for the surrender of drivers’ 
licences upon conviction for an infraction of the Act or Regulations or of Section 
285 of the Criminal Code; upon arrest or indictment for manslaughter a driver’s 
licence is suspended. Drivers’ and owners’ licences of all persons convicted for 
certain serious offences in connection with the operation of motor vehicles, as well 
as all persons against whom an unsatisfied judgment for bodily injury or property 
damage in excess of $100 is outstanding, are suspended until such time as proof 
of financial responsibility is furnished by them. 
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Yukon.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, with amendments, 
requires all cars to be registered in the office of the Territorial Secretary, who 
issues certificates renewable annually on April 1. A non-resident may operate 
an unregistered motor for not more than 90 days. In cities, towns and villages 
the speed limit is 15 miles an hour, and 10 miles an hour at street intersections. 


PART VII.—AIR NAVIGATION.* 


During 1933 civil aviation was well maintained. Aircraft are a ready means 
of obtaining accurate information of conditions in remote and unsettled parts, and 
provide easy access thereto. Their use in developing and conserving natural 
resources has increased every year. Air-mail and air-transport lines are in oper- 
ation in many parts of the Dominion. 

Civil aviation in Canada is divided into two classes: (1) civil operations, carried 
out for other Government Departments under the Royal Canadian Air Force; 
(2) commercial aviation, under the regulation of the Controller of Civil Aviation. 
Both are under the Department of National Defence. 


Civil Government Air Operations.—This branch carried out flying on forest 
fire patrols, fire suppression, oblique and vertical photography for surveys, trans- 
portation, etc., for different Government Departments in various parts of the 
country. 


Provincial Operations.—The Ontario Provincial Air Service owns and 
operates 19 aircraft on forest fire protection, transportation, air photography and 
sketching in northern Ontario. Operations covered an area of about 800 miles 
from east to west, and 400 miles from north to south. A total of 8,731 hours was 
flown during 1933, as compared with 9,968 hours in 1932. The Manitoba Govern- 
ment Air Service operated 5 aircraft on forest protection in the province for the 
Forestry Branch; a total of 770 hours was flown on this work. The Saskatchewan 
Government Air Service operated 4 aircraft on forest protection in the province 
for the Department of Natural Resources; a total of 93 hours was flown on this 
work. British Columbia and Quebec contracted with commercial aircraft operators 
for flying required. 


Commercial Aviation.—During 1933 there were 90 commercial aircraft 
operators in Canada. ‘Their activities included forest fire patrols, timber cruising, 
air photography, transportation of passengers, express and mail, instruction, 
advertising, short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the country. 


Air-Mail Services.—Regular air-mail services were established in December, 
1927. During 1933 commercial firms operated the following air-mail routes under 
Post Office Department contracts: Winter Services——Leamington-Pelee Island; 
Quebec-Seven Islands-Anticosti; Moncton-Magdalen Islands; Moncton-Charlotte- 
town. Summer  Services——Rimouski-Montreal; Vancouver-Victoria. Yearly 
Services.—M ontreal-Albany; Sioux Lookout-Red Lake area; Amos-Siscoe-Pascallis; 
MeMurray-Aklavik; Winnipeg-Pembina; Peace River-North Vermilion; Lac du 
Bonnet-Bissett; Prince Albert-lac La Ronge; Big River-Isle 4 la Crosse. Mail 
to the extent of 539,358 lb. was carried under contract, without loss or damage, 
during 19383. (See p. 745.) 


*Revised under the direction of J. A. Wilson, Esq., Controller of Civil Aviation, by A. E. Heatley, 
* Department of National Defence. 
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Encouragement of Aviation.—To encourage a more widespread interest 
and knowledge of aviation, the Department of National Defence, since 1928, has 
assisted by issuing two light aeroplanes and making grants to each of the twenty- 
three flying clubs in the following localities: Halifax, Cape Breton, Saint John, 
Montreal, McGill University, Brant and Norfolk, Fort William, Hamilton, Kingston, 
London, Ottawa, St. Catharines, Toronto, Border Cities, Kitchener, Brandon, 
Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. The 
total membership at present is 2,075. A total of 9,972 hours was flown. 120 
members obtained private pilots’ licences, and 26 members obtained commercial 
pilots’ licences during 19383. Many aerodromes have been established through this 
movement. 

A large air terminal has been built at St. Hubert, 7 miles south of Montreal. 
A mooring tower for airships and an aerodrome have been constructed there, and 
immigration, customs and postal facilities are available. A terminal aerodrome 
has also been constructed at Rimouski for the despatch and reception of trans- 
Atlantic mails by air. 


Manufacture of Aircraft.—An aircraft industry, to construct in Canada 
the aircraft and equipment required for aviation, is essential to the sound develop- 
ment of flying. Canadian Vickers, the pioneer firm in Canada, have produced 
several original types specially suited to operation in Canada. Several aircraft 
constructors from England and the United States have formed branches in Canada 
for the assembly and service of their products. The De Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., established a plant in Toronto; the Curtiss-Reid Aircraft Co. 
established a factory at Cartierville, Que.; the Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., at Longueuil, 
Que.; the Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., at Vancouver; and the Ottawa Car 
Manufacturing Co., one at Ottawa for A. V. Roe aircraft. Aero engine factories 
are established for construction or assembly and service of their products as follows: 
Armstrong-Siddeley Motors, Ltd., at Ottawa; Aero Engines of Canada, Ltd., at 
Montreal, for ‘‘Wright” and ‘Bristol’ engines; Canadian Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft Co., Ltd., at Longuéuil, Que. 


49.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1929-34. 


Norte.—Figures for 1921-23 may be found at p. 616 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book and for 1924-27 
at p. 679 of the 1929 edition. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 19382. 1933. 1934, 
General Analysis. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Firms manufacturing aircraft............ 6 7 7 7 “ 6 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft......... 81 100 100 73 87 125 
Firms using: aircraft as auxiliary service. 4 4 4 4 3 3 
PAINT A htt THAIS. the Nicene chee were 144,143} 156,174; 144,080) 102,219} 106,252) 128,031 
Aeerarh OUTS HOWN > ox. ick sn ae see es ee eres 79, 786 92,993 73,645 56,170 53,299 75,871 
Approximate aeroplane mileage.......... 4,083,321) 5,222,635) 5,280,958) 2,786,609] 2,733,642) 3,480,475 
Approximate float seaplane mileage...... 1,768,738] 2,024,219) 1,553,721) 1,503,157] 1,641,911 
Approximate boat seaplane mileage...... 426,064) 286,628 180, 620 198,792 99 , 433] $3,067, 162 
Approximate amphibian mileage......... 5,956 13, 938 30,950 80,573 63,319 
otalairctait mileage... 6c... ..sanceses 6,284,079] 7,547,420] 7,046,276] 4,569,131] 4,538,315] 6,497,637 
Average flight duration (minutes)....... S ics 36 30 33 30 36 
ROMP ITO Se eee, Sieh c-c tres assole ceca 144,143] 156,574; 144,080; 102,219} 106,252) 128,031 
Passengers and crew carried...:......... 124,751 124,875 100, 128 76, 800 85,006 105,306 
Total personnel carried.................. 268,894} 281,449} 244,208] 179,019) 191,258) 233,337 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot-miles)..... 6,284,079] 7,547,420] 7,046,276] 4,569,131) 4,588,315) 6,497,637 
Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (pas- 

ROUPOMAIUOS) «dso as Sheela ch fps vueieicraie.oe’ 6,114,997] 5,408,676} 4,073,552) 2,869,799] 3,816,862] 6,266,475 
Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel- 

CTS) Aes Co asin? San fe ee ea 12/399, 076|12, 956, 096)11,119,828) 7,438,930) 8,355, 177)12, 764,112 
‘Total freight or express carried (lb.)..... 3,903,908) 1,759,259] 2,372,467| 3,129,974] 4,205,901)14, 441,179 


Lotal mail carried (Ab.)isice ke ee eee 430,636! 474,199! 470,461! 418,687! 539,3581 625,040 
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40.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1929-34—concluded. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Licensed Civil Air Harbours. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Total air barbours (all types)............ cle 77 83 83 90 101 


Licensed Civil Aircraft.) 


Aeroplanes (single-engined).............. 400 499 466 416 331 ~ 
Aeroplanes (twin-engined)............... - - - - 1 ~ 
Aeroplanes (triple-engined).............. 2 2 1 1 - - 
Float seaplanes (single-engined).......... 400 499 466 416 331 ~ 
Boat seaplanes (single-engined)........... 347 21 23 26 12 - 
Amphibians (single-engined)............. 6 5 5 2 1 ~ 
Total aircraft) (allitypes) toss. 22 ee nee 445 527 495 445 345 368 


Licensed Civil Air Personnel. 


Pilots only (flying machines)............ 349 408 658 775 878 684 
Pilot-air en@ineers sw tsepies eka... Seti 96 131 138 133 133 148 
Air engineers only (flying machines)..... 212 241 208 208 281 313 
Total licensed personnel................. 657 780 866 983 1,159 997 
Unlicensed air mechanics employed..... 150 164 140 52 60 61 


1These figures show duplication, since practically all aeroplanes are convertible to float seaplanes. 


PART VIII.—CANALS.* 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These routes 
were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages, and to eliminate the toil 
of unloading, transporting and reloading at the portages the canals of Canada were 
constructed. 


The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine . 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
the canals were constructed primarily for military purposes they soon became 
essential to the commercial life of the country. 


Section 1.—Canal Systems. 


There are in Canada seven canal systems under the control of the Dominion 
Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist of the 
canals: (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Montreal 
to the International Boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal to Ottawa; 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, to lake 
Huron (not completed); (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, Cape 
Breton; and (7) from Winnipeg to lake Winnipeg. By means of these canals a 
total waterway of 1,846 miles has been opened to navigation, the actual mileage 
of canals being 509-40. 


*Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on ‘‘Canal Statistics’. 
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A detailed description of the individual canals was given on pp. 626-629 of 
the 1926 Year Book. Summary statistics of their length and lock dimensions are 
given in Table 41. 


41.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1935. 


Locks. 
Name. Location. Length. Minimum Dimensions. 
eo | 
Length.| Width. | Depth. 
Miles. ft. tts ft: 
St. Lawrence— 
Traehine. see esos Montreal to Lachine................ 8-74 5 270 45 141 
Poulanves 4466s eat Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-67 5 280 45 15! 
Cornwall Geass tea. Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing....| 11-00 6 270 43-67] 14! 
PAPPANIS. Gere dts hes Rarran-s Pomt/rapids-.c2i. o..css.s 1-28 1 800 50 16! 
Rapide Plate :; 2.5... Rapide Plat to Morrisburg.......... 3°89 2 270 45 14! 
Gelops.suseewne elec. Iroquois to Cardinal.......:........ 7°36 3 270 45 141 
Welland hes ees ee Port Weller, lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, lake Brie... ass 27-60 8 859 80 302 
Sault Ste. Marie........ St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
TAK GUTIUTON Gree tee wick deeceinees 3. 1-38 1 900 60 18-25! 
Richelieu River— 
St. Ours Lock.v.... 35: SEM@urs, UG er ia tee sce aw 0-12 1 339 45 12! 
@hambly.a Ges. Chambly to ‘St. Johus, Que. 27... . 11-76 9 120-5] 23-25 6:5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
Ste. Anne Lock....... Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
TIMOTS See a sey Chet Seton oh hee nee 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Cartlon.< Sets .cen ss. Carillon rapids, Ottawa river........ 0-94 2 200 45 9 
Grenville st. Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river..... 5-94 5 200 45 9-5 
MIGeaULy oe re Sees Ottawa-to Kingston. o0. ie 126-25 47 134 33 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch). 7-25 2 134 33 5 
Mies ikneouee! 
BS Rei Tene Sr. eae Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
Peterborough 2 sides <li etek 88-74 18 175 33 8-33 
Peterborough lock to Swift rapids...} 135-71 24 134 33 6 
Swift rapids to Port Severn......... 16-00 (marine railway) 4 
POri SeEvern \OCK satis has veins Ge ~ 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
DPADCH eter eer oes oan eters ee 8-35 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
TAN GH) et eae ote aioe aisle etn 26-65 - - - 4-5 
MUTT AY Ges a5. tee Isthmus of Murray—bay of Quinte. . 5-15 ~ ~ - 113 
Stu Petersetc 16. Se:: St. Peters bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Cane BrétonsiN.9.ccsutass wis oat: 0-50 1 300 48 18 
St. Andrews.......... Red river, 15 miles north of Winnipeg - 1 215 45 17 


1Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 
2Minimum depth between locks 25 feet. 
3With lake Ontario at elevation 244 feet above sea-level. 


Government Expenditures on Canals.—Tables 42 and 43 deal with the 
expenditures of the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance 
of canals. The principal source of revenue is rentals for water for power purposes. 
All canals, it may be added, have since 1904 been free of tolls to vessels applying 
for the privilege of locking facilities. The total capital cost of Canadian canals 
since their construction was begun is set at $249,932,926. The heavy capital 
expenditures in recent years are due to the construction of the Welland Ship Canal, 
on which $131,065,440 had been spent up to Mar. 31, 1934. The lock gates were 
first opened on April 21, 1930, and upper lake vessels with certain restrictions were 
allowed through. In 1932 the largest of the lake vessels (633 feet long) used the 
canal and draughts up to 22 feet were accommodated. 
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42.—Expenditures and Revenues of Canals for Period Before Confederation, 1868- 
1910, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-34. 


Nortre.—For the individual years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 462. 


Expenditure Chargeable— 


to Revenue.! 
Total 
: ooo P Total. 
Fiscal Year. i to F to pues and eel Revenue. 
apital. ncome.! epairs, : 
Chaat ti Staff. Repairs 
general. 

Before Confed- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
eration....... 21,152,933 98,378 - - -— | 21,251,311 - 
1868-1910....... 76,388,584) 6,465,248 1,594,241) 11,695,311 9,488,903) 105,632,287) 14,156,391 
LOL oe goats 2,349,474 440,270 103 ,398 511,306 471,530 3,875,978 221,138 
NOU ee eet cties 2,560, 939 442,012 109,651 585,900 555,710 4,254,212 263,717 
1QISM es. oc 2,259,257 331, 987 121,371 605, 248 535,136} 3,852,999 307,568 
TOU are oe Semen 2,829,661 389,285 147,729 642,845 574,039 4,583,559 380, 188 
TIGLD.e eee as 5,490, 796 444,730 140, 236 675,771 562,599 7,314, 132 427,763 
191655. hs eae 6,142,149 397,665 139,952 697, 532 529,565 7,906, 863 446, 722 
19 ieee. 4,304,589 399,414 137, 907 700, 022 486,168} 6,028,100 461,423 
TOUS eer. Nee nies 1,781,957 111,553 149,859 743,857 540,331 3,927,007 414, 868 
LOL OP ee iets 2,211,935 164,046 156,558 733,091 698,878} 3,964,508 387,655 
1O20 ee eo eee 4,579,565 798,113 157,886 745, 986 713,335 6,994,885 441,926 
LOD eee a vekere 5,449, 962 1,193,143 192,875 815,979 920,993} 8,572,952 365,941 
1092 se ae. ee 4,482,639 836,810 209, 201 983 , 042 1,105,054 7,616, 746 804,516 
U3 ay Ut eine a 4,995, 184 564, 242 204, 536 924,217 859, 839 7,548,018 742,404 
1924 eee. 6,747,395 479, 900 204,653 980.094 942,056 9,354,098 897,412 
192 D2.) eee 10,619, 903 458,791 187,579 959,516 853,076] 13,078,865 907,650 
19262305 12,024,461 501.449 182,376 1,046,568 873,682] 14,628,536 920,900 
1027 rata, 13,845, 684 451,880 153,776 1,129,040 858,473] 16,438,853 961, 694 
TODS earn, epee 13,762,905 418,719 175, 818 1A real 1,150,241] 16,720,404 1,355,677 
1920 ear ee 13,237 ,6842 300, 292 163 , 804 1,219,135 1,027,685} 15,948,6002 1, 230,333 
198 Qi/ Sikes Bes 10,816,7632 348,517 200,721 Lodovesos 1,105,386] 13,628,7402 1,043,647 
LOS de eae ear 12,945,7712 786,941 180, 106 1,495,796 1,237,141] 16,645,7552 1,026,670 
193 2s tote ee 3,855,637? 344,389 150,591 1,496,594 1,064, 022 6,911,2332 976,845 
19S Se. eee 3,122,026 282.883 103, 233 1,454,722 958 , 956 5,921,8203 831, 0208 
1934 erecta te: 1,975,073 287,535 91,278 1,333,786 875,935}  4,563,6073 877, 6308 

Totals..... 249,932,926) 17,788,192) 5,359,335| 34,545,432] 28,988,733] 336,564,618) 30,851,699 
1The income account is of expenditure on buildings and permanent improvements; the revenue account 
is of expenditure on maintenance only. 2Revised to include amounts spent on the Prescott elevator by 
the Department of Public Works. 3Revenues and expenses of elevator at Churchill, Manitoba, included 


in 1933 and subsequent years. 


43.—Capital Expenditures for Construction and Enlargement of Canals to 
Mar. 31, 1934. 


Expendi- Expendi- 
ture, Total ture, Total 
Canal. Fiscal Expendi- Canal. Fiscal Expendi- 
Year ture. Year ture. 
1934 1934 
$ $ $ $ 
Carillon and Grenville}. ... -— | 4,191,757 || St. Lawrence Ship Canal. - 133, 897 
Ste. Anne Lock and Canal. =e = 1° 3207210 Wot. eters...oucceee eee - 648, 547 
Chamblys vias) ee - (80,0967 |PRideat ester ee te ee - 4,214,213 
StvOursilocki.4 8.4) - ToOs QOL Pave ad caste ete mero ~ 489, 599 
TGachin@-ws tate ee oe Crols2743)413.988,.600" |e Mburrayas: an eens ~ 1,248,947 
WakeiStwlvouisee. see ce eee - 208 76H) Peent., oO ie oe ae. Cr. 42 19,953,584 
Bea saimois: ee acne - 1,636,029 Welland sete te ae Cr. 205 } 29,902,952 
Houlanges Hawi enact os — | 7,899,945 || Welland Ship Canal...... 1,976,593 131,065,440 
Lake St. Francis.......... - 75,907 |i Sault Ste. Marie......... - 4,935,809 
Cornwallis eee on ~ 7,245,804 |} Culbute Lock and Dam.. - 382,391 
Williamvs Dube arene ae —.| 1,334,652 |) Canals, general..........- - |: 34, 967 
Narran's' EP omt ero oe - 877,091 || Prescott Elevator........ - 4,715,325 
Galops.o ia eee - 6,143, 468 == Se 
Rapide:rPlat = sate oe. —| 2,159,881 Totals) oo oe 1,975,072 | 249,932,926 
St. Lawrence River— 
North Channel.......... - 1,995,143 
River Reaches.......... - 483 , 830 
Galops Channel.......... - | 1,039,896 


1The records relating to cost of construction by the Imperial Government were destroyed by fire in 
1852 and the statistics prior to that year are not included in this table. 
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Section 2.—Canal Traffic. 


Tables 44 to 49 deal with the traffic passing through Canadian canals in recent 
years up to and including 1934. In this latest year the total traffic amounted to 
18,069,252 tons, which was a decrease of 711,237 tons from the total for 1933. By 
the summer of 1931, the new Welland Ship Canal was advanced sufficiently to allow 
vessels drawing up to 18 feet of water to pass through and, at the opening of naviga- 
tion in 1932, the allowable draught was increased to 20 feet for the large upper-lake 
vessels. Later in the season vessels drawing 203 feet and with cargoes up to 15,900 
tons used the canal. Iron ore, which had previously been shipped by rail from 
Point Edward to Hamilton, has since been shipped through from Lake Superior 
to Hamilton by water, and increased quantities of coal and other commodities 
have been shipped through the canal. 


For details of traffic handled through each canal, see the annual report on 
Canal Statistics published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


44.—Total Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of 
Freight, navigation seasons 1911-34.1 


Nors.—For Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398, and for the figures for 
1900-10 see the 1933 Year Book, p. 697. 


Freight Carried. 
United States 


gation — Si seen REEDS Seder Peter BRUNE 
tee ors | emer gone, ceed Tone, |S “Tons 

1911 25,585 9,172,192} 10,370} 18,231,622 7,792,907 20:5 30, 237,446 79-5 38, 030,353 
1912. 27,371) 10,237,335} 11,785) 24,636,190 9,376,529 19-7 38, 210,716 80-3 47,587,245 
1918. 28,654) 12,078,041) 10,739} 24,238,788] 11,130,875 21-3 40,923,038 78-7 52,053, 913 
19142 26,125} 12,050,856 7,742) 15,636,414 9,382,206 25-3 27,641,031 74-7 37,023,2372 
1915 21,575 9,398, 207 6,415 7,385,101 6,789, 423 44-7 8,409,380 55-3 15,198, 803 
1916 23,002 9,839,029 6,800} 10,660,839 7,486, 962 31-7 16,096,529 . 68-3 23 , 583,491 
1917. 21,588 9,831, 694 6,594] 10,259,772 5,964,369 26-8 16,274,566 73-2 22, 238,935 
1918. 18,909 7,800,972 6,791 9,616, 200 3,369,477 17-8 15,514, 142 82-2 18, 883, 619 
19193, 20,682 8,735,973 4,092 §, 259,173 4,865, 831 48-7 5,129,435 51-3 9,995,266 
1920..| 23,038 8,521, 643 3, 826 3, 838, 890 4,094,044 46-9 4,641,339 53-1 8,735,383 
1921 25,720} 10,079,388 2,969 2,330,178 4,562,028 48-5 4,844,993 51-5 9,407,021 
1922..| 26,217) 11,059,261 35.400 3,165,054 Op2losean 62-1 3, 752, 828 37-9 10,026,055 
1923..} 27,112} 13,013,970 3,399 3,325, 809 7,637,485 68-2 3,561, 949 31-8 11,199,434 
1924..| 27,467) 13,988,909 3, 233 2,821,177 8,857,177 68-8 4,011,920 31-2 12,869,097 
1925..} 28,361] 14,964,785 3,587 3,824,924 9,570,311 67-7 4,560,356 32°3 14, 130, 667 
1926..| 27,965) 14,542,485 3,543 3, 144, 866 9,656,190 71-7 3,821,473 28-3 13,477, 663 
1927..| 36,162) 17,472,601 4,013 3,364,461) 11,863,931 67-8 5,624,380 32-2 17,488,311 
1928..| 30,575] 17,435,176 3,973 3,270,591] 13,882,592 74-2 4,837,849 25-8 18,720,441 
1929..) 25,917) 13,741,071 2,400 RAV EV BES | 9,689, 718 70:7 4,009,929 29°3 13,699, 647 
1930..| 24,100) 14,489,045 2,063 1,684,576] 10,955,113 74-0 3, 848, 221 26-0 14,803,334 
1931..] 25,830) 15,869,553 1,821 1,749,231] 11,433,737 70-6 4,755,337 29-4 16,189,074 
1932..| 19,854) 15,255,970 2,061 2,681,078] 13,242,773 73-7 4,717,877 26-3 17,960, 650 
1933..} 21,364) 15,225,022 2,200 3,045,876) 12,724,925 67:8 6,055, 564 32-2 18,780,489 
19384..] 22,217) 14,766,837 2,044 2,969,981)) 10,813,922 59-8 1205-000 40-2 18,069, 252 


1 Figures include duplication where cargoes use two or more canals. 
2 Third lock of United States’ Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Oct. 21, 1914. 
3 Fourth lock of United States’ Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Sept. 18, 1919. 
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45.—Distribution of Total Freight Traffic on Canals, by Months, navigation seasons 
1927=34.! 

Month. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

tons tons. tons tons tons tons tons tons 
a ANUARYs Cette Ris. eie 541 535 - - = £. = = 
v.50) 0 be a on eee 673,811 111,161 (iG ica: 294,038 859,121 912,999} 1,062,813 309, 131 
5 Ea Ce al eee ead 2,426,701] 2,452,368] 2,155,653! 2,023,657| 2,676,774] 2,235,860] 2,337,091] 2,479,454 
JUNC eee esas ca ae 2,497,073] 2,583,737] 2,165,033] 1,966,064] 2,243,120) 2,346,107) 2,663,683] 2,466,473 
OU Vee ee nice oes 1,975,204] 2,621,168) 1,875,862) 2,155,723) 1,987,980] 2,273,578] 2,336,342] 2,608,746 
UI GUSU Ls x secs neta 2,468,196] 2,843,453) 1,899,269} 2,319,748) 2,080,946) 2,439,664] 2,543,949] 2,435,695 
September......... 2,596,336] 2,502,805) 1,775,010} 2,226,704) 2,066,567) 2,687,235) 2,895,770} 2,366,661 
Octobericwe. scenic 2,646,216) 2,792,983) 1,759,939) 2,170,635) 2,064,330) 2,578,860] 2,679,512] 2,680,794 
November........ 2,022,010) 2,540,168] 1,258,485] 1,493,992) 2,012,871] 2,232,162] 2,122,913] 2,474,436 
December......... 182, 223 272,063 99,084 152,773 197,365 254, 185 138,416 247,862 
Totals!........ 17, 488, 311/18, 720, 441/13, 699, 647/14, 803, 334/16, 189, 074/17, 960, 650) 18, 780, 489/18, 069, 252 


1 Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


46.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1933 and 1934.1 


Agricultural] Animal Manu- Forest Mineral 
Year and Canal. Products. | Products. factures. Products. | Products. Total 
1933. tons. tons tons. tons tons. tons. 

Sault Ste. Marie............ 1, 657.432 864 334,349 54,991 222, d2k 2,269,957 
Welland4.4.23¢.0e Sans 3, 682, 806 Srool 2,081,565 339,516 | 3,086,912 9,194,130 
Dé bawrence eis ..cconn ee: 3,188,536 10,712 1,967,466 549,551 1,234,799 6,951,064 
Chambl ye} eee er acne. 1,818 79 , 684 3, 134 13,197 26,912 
St(Peters se se ee eee 4,991 1250 5,467 4,738 15,348 31,792 
Murray 2%. bien Sees - - 1, 286 - 2,024 3,310 
Ottawasiq taken eerste 140 422 95,195 12,906 145,101 253, 764 
Rideswr cancer eee 114 303 19,087 852 1,512 21,868 
(Brent s3.c5i4 Sets dee 150 11 638 Delon 390 6,341 
St. “ANGLOWSL Liane ties 26 903 1,429 11,568 7,425 21 30k 

Totals! 53 ..229)..20 8,536,013 17,878 | 4,515,166 982,408 | 4,729,024 | 18,780,489 

1934. 

Sault Ste. Maries-s:.0200n-. 1,139,091 627 386,384 74,779 126, 271 L152 
Welland @< 2.072%. 520 ee 2,426 | 2,029,257 501,122 | 3,979,069 9, 280, 452 
St. Lawrence 8,062 | 2,010,733 752,150 1,558,790 6, 660, 052 
Chambly 61 12,061 1,951 16,278 33,326 
St. Peters 1,476 5, 130 20,192 19,002 52,640 
MOTTA yet ee eect etere cir y deters - 2 = 7,075 8,757 
Ottawa vereneh enacts 331 92,950 13,601 166, 116 273,121 
Rideau hohe Gee ae Pe) 18,944 1,619 939 21,846 
oi Bh ofesst aR eet Ge ce Rinse Beran eae 32 997 3,113 288 4,624 
St. Andrews 1, 285 4,380 780 830 7,282 

Totals! 14,533 | 4,560,888 | 1,369,307 | 5,874,658 |. 18,069,252 


1 Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
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47.—Principal Commodities Carried through Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 


1931-34.! 
Commodity. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. vee forge i ein a 
tons tons tons. tons tons tons 

SBLIOV cc Us ere ae oesie dave ones 1,098,192 617, 255 156,054 420, 838 264, 784 - 
DUG WaIO EAT a oskra state's sisson 36 1 28 96 68 - 
CONTR es aie arc Ne we ere v8 8 166,930 445,151 320, 267 295,459 - 24, 808 
RIGS SIMRO oe ts ke eis 585, 658 428,181 187,557 271, 258 83, 696 - 
ER A eae aes sk ewe wats 87,106 537, 968 136, 282 320, 685 184, 403 - 
PRESGOG onesies 2s esx 64,211 60,544 83,048 77, 849 - 5,199 
| BUSS Se? My Coop ee eee ae 5 32,281 20 36 16 . = 
MVNO iter Pear ie eek cig certains 4,842,445 | 6,622,237 | 6,648,831 | 4,011,651 - 2,637,180 
ghee. dee cies Sele Forse set 826,373 176,457 881,457 704,138 - 177,319 
WT Riemer: Soeiolee yy caves 3,794 2,010 2,942 5,192 2,250 = 
Other milled products....... 73,016 84,749 108, 745 132,612 23 , 867 - 
Fruits and vegetables....... 7,055 5, 248 By 713 2,938 - 2,775 
POT GOR ted cenit cercees 2,486 8, 892 5,069 7,169 2,100 - 
EVE BLOClener mma rec ddes ¢ 390 250 77 51 - 26 
Poultry, game and fish...... 1,637 1,900 4,570 3,729 - 841 
Dressed meats.............. ] 35 297 |. 1,008 415 - 593 
Other packing-house pro- 

CUCtSie Ghat Rina <a ees orook 23082 2,245 2,445 200 - 
Hides and leather........... 

Wool Peps taro seomens«. 10,417 10,130 9,978 7,893 - 2,085 
All other animal products... 

Agricultural implements..... 1,743 Bay AAG} 8,441 11,154 2yile - 
Cement, bricks and lime.... 17, 246 33, 294 97,742 65, 603 - 32,139 
Household goods and furni- 

UEC SER eee ara cite vie enincnd ents 503 234 190 355 165 - 
Iron, pig and bloom........ “ 37,100 13,594 38, 268 16,407 - 21,861 
Tron and steel, all other..... 174,144 146, 929 144, 951 208, 860 63,909 - 
Gasolenen Pin tee esos ake» 226,807 545,803 642,403 852,580 210,177 - 
Petroleum and other oils.... 900,716 784,303 776,081 863,519 87,438 - 
SUPA ee ine cee es Saks 403,351 438, 612 390, 189 332, 234 - 57,955 
al tea PGS or ir tnect errata Seah sco. 35, 196 49,739 86,691 68,358 - 18,333 
Wines, liquors and beer...... 29, 123 16,591 22,274 16,950 - 5,324 
Merchandise not enumerated 950,379 1,415,033 1,958,559 1,178,573 - 156, 4333 
PPADO Tee ie ORs ety os a) 5 5 Stet 200,472 284, 026 349,377 322,692 - 26, 685 
WSOGNDUIDS prec cee ie 2 2 2 570,074 - - 
PRITEOINODILES och cancls = « cars ee 2 2 2 53,479 - - 
Pal PRVOOCEa Maki as cia. «ce eR 644,599 731,085 905,260 | 1,288,338 383,078 - 
of iiae fel Abia Gye) cerry se ge 66,404 57,128 44,295 45,380 1,085 - 
Pousred WMPOLS, -:...< «x5 7,285 2,578 7,093 12, 289 5,196 = 
DINGIOS Pats ittalroe 6 ¢ ate ove Ze y, 1, 162 1,145 1,225 80 = 
Oitieri woods asc foci see 28,014 11,934 24,615 22,075 - 2,540 
HPAP ONCOL eee hese eae ne 165, 609 275, 262 341, 868 413,309 71,441 - 
DOTCOdee terres any aie 2,962,734 | 2,745,576 | 3,429,877 | 3,941,982 512,105 - 
BET ciocia “eae TORR eR ee 229, 298 316, 295 391, 803 492,405 100, 602 - 
ISOMHOH OUD Ly Pees vane. 22,294 6, 234 24,062 8,700 - 15,362 
PP ONIOEG sce chess, sale sino she as 338,518 54,290 232,620 608, 533 375,913 ~ 
OTE CIOLO ast cto «vc acts 32,002 3,534 53,548 80,316 26, 768 - 
Pea eT Me OC aa eatamielontelkers «its». 939,913 387, 732 255, 246 329,413 74,167 ~ 

MP OCSIS Lets 5... 16,189,074 | 17,960,650 | 18,780,489 | 18,069, 252 - 711, 237 
1 Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 2 Wood pulp and automobiles 


included in 1931, 1932 and 1933, with merchandise not enumerated. %Seefootnote2. The figure given 
represents the real decline in 1933. . 
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48.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, navigation seasons 1933 and 1934.1 


From Canadian to 
Canadian Ports. 


Year and Canal. 


1933. 


Sault Ste. Marie... 
Welland te 2 ies canes 


1934. 


Sault Ste. Marie... 
Welland: \.iteceen 


Chamblys.7 22... 


Prentss Nee 


Year and Canal. 


1933. 


Sault Ste. Marie............ 
Welland: 4 eee ee ees 


1934. 


SaultiSte: Marie... .ch on 
Welland te acunn ce ier wearers 


Chambliss eee oe 


United States to United States to Canadian 
Ports. Ports. Ports. 
Up. ’ Down. Up. Down Up. Down. 
tons. tons. tons tons tons. tons. 
21,970 80, 903 24,021 31,918 189,353 3,465 
718,575 34,502] 386,613 636, 089 7,412] 3,133,417 
(Papas 42,425 133,195 82,711 36, 808 623, 957 
6,352 291 - - - 5,537 
701 3,852 - = 
- - = - - 2,022 
- 3,229 - - 2,940 - 
1,468,849} 165,202} 543,829) 750,718] 286,513) 3,768,398 
62,982 120, 867 A277: 23,925 112,037 2,210 
971,361 43,596] 321,031) 476,532 12,266) 3,977, 104 
854,950 24,842 65,507 51,066 37,799] 691,454 
5,979 61 ~ ~ - 2,898 
- 6,539 - - - - 
- - ~ - - 6,859 
~ 1,709 - - - - 
1,895,272; 197,614) 398,815) 551,523) 162,102) 4,680,525 
Direction. Origins of Cargo. sin se 
pe crease (—) 
United on Previous 
Down Canada. Stakes: Year. 
tons tons tons tons tons 
1,744,463 2,014,213 255, 744 2,269,957] — 67,244 
7,376, 609 4, 832,348 4,361, 782 9,194,130) + 656,670 
4,005,714 5,028,025 1,427,539 6,951,064] + 257,264 
7,248 21300 5,537 26,912} — 2,438 
Def) 31,792 - 31,792) — 9,039 
2,21 1,288 2,022 3,310} + 2,886 
103, 907 250, 824 2,940 253,764) -+- 241 
3, 868 21,868 - 21,868] — 3,822 
4,732 6,341 - 6,341] + T52 
20204 PASH - 21,351) — 15,831 
13,274,275) 12,724,925) 6,055,564) 18,780,489} + 819,839 
1,218,757 1,576, 703 150,449 1,727,152} — 542,805 
7,076,273] 3,925,659} 5,354,793] 9,280,452) + 86,322 
3,064, 925 4,919,721 1,740,331 6,660,052} — 291,012 
Bec ayd 30,428 2,898 33,326} + 6,414 
41,757 52,640 - 52,640} + 20,848 
7,077 1,898 6,859 8,757| + 5,447 
126,929 273,121 - 273, 121) = 19387 
3, 226 21,846 - 21,846] — 22 
2,058 4,624 - 4,624] — 15-717 
4,334 7,282 ~ 7,282} — 14,069 
11,549,213] 10,813,922) 7,255,330) 18,069,252) — 711,237 


4,063,850 


Down. 
tons. 


1,628,177 
3,572,601 


1,071,755 
2,579,041 
2,297,563 


6,119,551 


Traffic by 


From Canadian to |From United States} From United States 


1Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
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49.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 1930-34: 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for 1920-24, see p. 636 of the 1925 Year Book and for 1925-29, Dp. 668 of the 
‘ 1980 Year Book. 


dS ses Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. Z pat Total 
anal an ear. 3 : assen- reight 
No. ro naira No. ice ies gers. Carried. 
tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie— 
TUSULEr one Oona cere Kaew 2,595 2,622,448 362 859, 128 27,831 1,691,471 
STIR IE a 2,864 3,195,482 230 611,128 20,626 2,219,567 
LEE elon eee gt ete = 2,951 3,172,136 148 284,339 14,330 2,337,201 
iS Jospeh eh ee Sa 2,930 2,853,619 191 489, 986 11,193 2,269,957 
VOSS etait. ch etek anh hic oto 2,516 2,399,083 179 304,506 19,082 1,727,152 
Welland— 
1OSO eae ck St. 4,623 5,028,583 629 545, 984 1,580 6,087,910 
POSES EE Cec ease ms iene 4,942 6,076,320 868 942,973 6, 887 7,273, 886 
Moa oes peti eaten eS 4,473 6,076,197 1,239 2,150, 688 5,951 8,537,460 
NUS Se aie ee Ler. a 4,124 6, 294, 483 1,289 2,171,530 2,178 9,194,130 
DD aie ereceine fons cto ee oc 3,855 6,218,221 1,295 2,406, 222 2,643 9,280,452 
St. Lawrence— 
Hit 1G Ropes ee ane ee 9,177 5, 759,178 342 211, 882 51,848 6,179,023 
HAUS Keseaes dein haa ead seen 10,257 5,685,318 265 167,981 43,866 6, 036, 980 
LOB De ad at te Wesel 5,510,025 320 224,456 1,784 . 6,693, 800 
DE TE Be Bi re a ag 9,072 5, 603, 283 436 361,841 1,194 6,951,064 
LOST ss ental es 9,006 5, 602,426 339 238, 208 7,622 6,660,052 
Chambly— 
DONO oe cee ee 307 26,497 472 55,492 164 99,998 
LOST erties Pur ok eis OD, Wolly. 194 16,259 158 50,336 
TORO icra on 5 Polat 203 15,045 116 10,384 60 29,350 
MUSOeE cee ees Santis 264 18,653 | 91 10,292 135 26,912 
MASA wot aie tetecte a eencaicte 325 26,991 105 11,052 123 33,326 
St. Peters— : 
TOS oe ere ding eine 845 76,861 20 2,923 194 59,973 
OSE ed ae eck sk kak 871 69,849 22 4,270 126 47,528 
«LSS eA sii tag lee RN 790 61,233 70 6,304 215 40, 831 
POSS AH UE EL Sth Ae 879 47,630 32 4,196 190 31, 792 
RSV Sa a he Sik ela art GEN 926 61,821 36 6,176 357 52,640 
Murray— 
TSO fet care e . Poei 279 66, 128 164 3,572 - 2,316 
TLCS H Ot yt Sat a ig ea 302 70, 988 180 3,879 60 889 
DODD ae ieet seepuaiciiiste ds cerns 152 11, 288 114 1,523 88 424 
tft bea a ee 239 18,867 114 2,841 719 3,310 
LLERY Nes At 7p ee ea 181 17,147 53 1,295 22 8,757 
Ottawa— 
LOSOL emcee ue <2 oid. 3, 209 687, 987 49 5,013 22,982 540, 933 
EERSTE SRO ES Oe ree Sd 618, 807 24 1,984 24,648 492,919 
2 ELS oi AA Ce Sree Sa eta aa 1,334 275, 898 26 2,833 - 253,523 
ICR at wird cgalle dah. Fie a Rats 1,421 260,079 27 4,891 9 253, 764 
| COE Wy dts eG 1,664 326,510 15 2,215 7,305 MiB pe Val 
Rideau— 
MORO Ra srah rors iece cite gers 506 51, 104 11 348 785 28,210 
TORU Rek ROS inte, ee 505 45,843 6 130 793 27,521 
5 UR oc a a 439 42,895 11 216 613 25, 690 
UE EY olive an ake i PCr 531 45, 208 9 122 978 21,868 
FO ee er ce al cS Oa val 43,145 4 69 3,361 21,846 
Trent— 
LLCS UES OR see a Coe heal 54,614 14 234 26,989 23,785 
ji ot bmn tester con atau amedane ert 2,374 53, 160 32 627 29, 267 Qanka2 
NORD tars ates brs boa aes 1,325 35,509 17 335 21,027 5,189 
1 a eR yet a a i 1,416 30, 904 11 177 20,905 6,341 
1 [US © ee a aa 2,714 32,564 18 | - 238 26,506 4,624 
St. Andrews— 
LOBOS t Ores etn ee 847 115,645 - - 893 89,715 
VDSS be an a0 pon ea See mee ee 277 30,475 - - 202 16,276 
POSTE 2. etal ay og 336 55, 744 - - 121 37,182 
AOS Siete eke Sora + she loo fe 488 52,296 - - 992 21,351 
CY ee 2 2 See a 459 38, 929 - - 2,969 7,282 
Totals!— 
MGSO et Cer ace oo cata 24,100 14, 489,045 2,063 1,684,576 | 133,266 14,803,334 
ASSL SS toe ee wee sce deh 25,830 15,869,553 1,821 1,749,231 | 126,633 16,189,074 
Dose ice eae each oe 19,854 15,255,970 2,061 2,681,078 44,189 17,960,650 
Oasa: cet eee oe acess ve 21,364 15, 225, 022 2,200 3,045,876 38,493 18,780,489 
gL Ie Seda i ee 225217 14, 766,837 2,044 2,969, 981 69,990 18,069, 252 


1Totals include duplications where vessels use two or more canals. 
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‘The Panama Canal.*—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest 
importance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for 
Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route 
to that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital 
importance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, 
and while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the War the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
shipping, but, with the post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic 
between our Pacific ports and Europe has taken place, and, while the proportion 
carried in vessels of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has 
nevertheless assumed considerable proportions. During the years ended June 30, 
1933 and June 30, 1934, as will be seen from Table 50, tonnages of 121,875 and 196,204 
originating on our eastern coast and tonnages of 134,511 and 189,227 destined for 
our western coast were carried westward through the canal. The greater importance 
of the route as one from Pacific to Atlantic ports is illustrated by the 2,201,180 
tons originating at western ports and 498,706 tons destined for eastern Canadian 
ports locked through in the latest period. Strictly intercoastal Canadian cargo 
during the latest year aggregated 106,519 long tons as compared with 90,802 long 
tons in 1933. The canal is thus becoming an avenue of trade between Eastern 
and Western Canada. 


The report of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone for the year ended 
June 30, 1934, records an increase from 1933 of from 4,494 to 5,533 in the number 
of transits, an increase from 22,821,876 to 28,566,595 in canal net tonnage and 
increases from $19,620,459 to $24,063,789 in tolls collected, and from 18,177,728 
to 24,718,651 in tons of cargo carried (Table 51). 


With respect to traffic by nationality of vessels and cargo carried, vessels of 
United States registration carried 11,578,453 tons, or 46-8 p.c. of the total cargo 
of 24,718,651 tons locked through in the year 1934. British vessels carried 5,193,136. 
tons, or 21-0 p.c., Norwegian vessels 2,080,833 tons, or 8-4 p.c., Japanese vessels 
1,510,916 tons, or 6-1 p.c., German vessels 962,218 tons, or 4-0 p.c. 


*Revised, and figures supplied, by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 


50.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
years ended June 30, 1921-34. 


Originating on— Destined for— 

Year. Canada, Canada, Canada, Canada, 
West Coast.| East Coast.||West Coast.| East Coast. 

long tons. | long tons. || long tons. | long tous. 
DS Be Re oe ee AA Oe aire MEN ee eee, nel RE, S 125, 638 39,561 126,414 16,558 
122 cM aye cls ters BENG tare ate oi EO Ran eae Oe ARREST REO 180,981 25,174 148,305 6,521 
TODS CO cle. ssicce Me eT Se Se a yO chs ct ate i ete 604, 546 92,939 101,588 125, 283 
AOD4 BE AE. cc Se ac Re Mh cs cht Me Bese de 1,223,102 116,677 141,086 197, 204 
IA 5 a A 8 Oe A A ec eR Se ee eo 1,082,282 121,803 158, 709 379, 284 
TODO RE § tokes: cnc is Sete, kee ees oie ios ce chee 1,650,855 160, 196 168, 295 614, 580 
TOOT NIH IE occ 5 5 HR ce Se eT tos Sse PR eee 1,548, 783 207, 003 248,009 803 , 418 
1928.6 havetecsae soft Ones cte eR ee Set OE oe ee 2,845,675 168, 287 268, 960 394,173 
DODO iain esis stalceet tie RO ene MRE SE CR TT Oe Tee 2,650,646 231, 128 266, 433 539, 767 
UAT Bee cee er Se Ae oe nS ee eee ae ee ee 1,968, 996 185,776 267, 282 556, 562 
LOS Brahe) Riel ches oieta sie cohe teak BRE ere OS RET OT 2,007,207 137,400 271,621 492,532 
LOB Dierks sen srir ee rir a See MO od eens 2,383,211 89,443 167,855 529,317 
TQS3) Wake etste cpt Rs asec ee, See LS aac eon ‘| 2,896,162 121,875 134,511 328, 038 
1 Ea ae ea ran AR AIS OR a OY 2 A ae fa ae 2,201, 180 196, 204 189,227 498, 706 
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61.—Summary of Commercial eee eee the Panama Canal, years ended June 
» 1915-34. 


Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
Year. 
Vessels. Tome. Vessels. Tas Vessels hide 
No. long tons. No. long tons. No. long tons. 
POU a caret nae treoeas eco xl» Riss 522 | 2,070,993 553 | 2,817,461 1,075 4,888,454 
RA Ce ge A Re ea Se 396 | 1,369,019 362 | 1,725,095 758 3,094,114 
Leer cies iemioethea so bss 874 | 2,929,260 929 | 4,129,303 1,803 7,058,563 
pL ST ei '2 Soar ys te pipting aie Qe 915 | 2,639,300 1,154 | 4,892,731 2,069 7,532,031 
RULES ibe aay tren to eae 857 | 2,740,254 1,167 | 4,176,367 2,024 6,916,621 
19205. ade sete cence eeanes 1,180 | 4,092,516 1,298 | 5,281,983 2,478 9,374,499 
ASCs ice ar: WeneNe Stacks tyes Ce 1,471 | 5,892,078 1,421 | 5,707,136 2,892 | 11,599,214 
ID2a meee ee cr toe tiene anh oe 1,509 | 5,495,934 1,227 | 5,388,976 2,736 | 10,884,910 
ROR eee een UR ions vba e 2,125 | 7,086,259 1,842 | 12,481,616 3,967 | 19,567,875 
bE fs oe ee aa aaa Para 2,740 | 7,860,100 2,490 | 19,134,610 5,230 | 26,994,710 
NODE racine reine ater Gee wes waned’ sa 2,413 | 7,398,397 2,260 | 16,560,439 4,673 | 23,958,836 
he Fits Sy RA RS ee a _ 2,760 | 8,037,097 2,487 | 18,000,351 5,197 | 26,037,448 
LOB AREA MEG Ate aos, c8 vokeeS 2,888 | 8,583,327 | 2,587 | 19,164,888 5,475 | 27,748,215 
1928h2.. as Ghar aero clk ss 3,384 | 8,310,134 3,072 | 21,320,575 6,456 | 29,630,709 
PDA oe Ne Seth ae ea, 3,348 | 9,882,520 3,065 | 20,780,486 6,413 | 30,663,006 
1930 Fee eo OI kes thie 3,185 | 9,475,725 3,050 | 20,554,507 6,185 | 30,030,232 
LQSU Pein edie aeteee «sh «2 2,804 | 6,680,429 2,725 | 18,402,371 5,529 | 25,082,800 
ORV Siac Si aae 8 ph Se diam mine ome! 2,344 | 5,635,358 2,162 | 14,172,640 4,506 |, 19,807,998 
DSRS ee a) ee A 2 a ae ea 2,357 | 4,511,889 2,137 | 18,665,839 4,494 | 18,177,728 
NOSE oe tee es hie eee sone 2,908 | 6,167,328 20200 | 18,;D0L 028 5,533 | 24,718,651 


PART IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes: (1) ocean or sea-going 
shipping; (2) inland or rivers and lakes international shipping; and (3) coasting 
trade or coastwise shipping. Ocean shipping covers the sea-going vessels arriving 
or departing from Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, including St. Lawrence River 
ports up to Montreal. Inland international shipping is the term used to cover 
shipping between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and inter- 
national rivers and on lakes and rivers accessible to shipping from United States 
ports such as the Ottawa, Rideau, Trent, etc. (Ferriage is, however, excluded from 
this and other classes of shipping.) Coastwise shipping or the coasting trade covers 
shipping between one Canadian port and another on the Atlantic coast, on the 
Pacific coast and on the inland international lakes and rivers or lakes and rivers 
accessible to them. It does not, however, include shipping on isolated Canadian 
waterways, such as the Mackenzie river, lake Winnipeg, lake St. John, etc. 


Since the dates between which free navigation is possible down the St. Lawrence 
are so very important to Central Canada it has been considered advisable to include 
the following historical statement giving the dates, for years 1882 to 1934 inclusive, 
respecting the clearance of ice, the opening and closing of navigation, and the first 
arrivals and last departures of sea-going vessels in the ship channel between Quebec 
and Montreal. 
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OPENING AND CLOSING OF NAVIGATION, AND THE FIRST ARRIVAL AND LAST 
DEPARTURE OF SEA-GOING VESSELS IN THE HARBOUR OF MONTREAL, SINCE 
1882; ALSO DATES WHEN CHANNEL BETWEEN QUEBEC AND MONTREAL WAS CLEAR 
OF ICE. : 


Channel Opening Closing First Last 
Clear of of Arrival Departure 
Year. of Ice, Navigation,| Navigation,| from Sea, for Sea, 


Quebec to | Montreal | Montreal | Montreal | Montreal 
Montreal. | Harbour. | Harbour. | Harbour. | Harbour. 


7 
TD an es SA AOR COAL Aca H CrnINeS ¢oe eye 16 rig 4 pete b April 22 PLO 
LOQO Ic eet aCe he cael coe LE pees caters 2) “ vf 
1021 sacle. rok inte carpaios Ate iin cvreeeaies odve Mar. 29 Mar. 29 C+ 14 tran en “ 8 
LQ 22 isos, 3 Ps secnaieceys: svetale 'egepeyes <oske ete. eagagatos April 18 April 18 a 6 re 24 ‘s 2 
NUD BY: alten Bir A Sete Om gts er Erte Sie aan at 29 Ue ey A!) pe ragl8 May 3 S 2 
APL SCC oO AO TO Re tec Deno eee We Stole pee April 24 s 3 
LODO ae carte tea secre Sete ne ane tte lO Boho UE) oot) ee eee »: 9 
1026 ne. det Aa ak Set as ee: A te ee May 1 May 1 o¢ May 3 fg 6 
18 Fp ea ae Ne at at ea 7 BO iene ei a is April 11 April 11 meal April 12 oe 6 
IQ 28 ASS chs God Beales sarees Moo ee ee ees ¥ 26 i 26 Jan 58 . 26 ” 9 
10800702020 LCET Ee DRED Se a2 ack my a aie 
LOS 12. t s6 Pats fee, tec eet roti dae. Sep tess Mar. 19 Mar. 19 SS pal Degte lS yas 3 Pi 
LOS 2 eretigbhercs sees Raciten oe ctge ees cir nates bie, POH ok oie ere © atte < 8 
LOSS Na GUE Mi dala site ee tthe ee cr nee entree ees ie a ae 14 So) Sh “S 6 
Ey See HORSE Ort eR teen ans irks RMI Dig ere, ens ation he 28 SS 8 Ss at _ 8 


1912. 21913. 81929. 


Whereas, in the case of most countries of such extensive coast line, the ocean 
shipping is much the more important, in Canada the shipping on inland waters, while 
finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares, almost 
equally with that on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the attention devoted to 
water traffic. The Great Lakes are among the leading highways of the international 
trade of the world; consequently, the statistics of inland international shipping are 
included with those of sea-going shipping in Table 52, while those of sea-going 
shipping alone will be found in Table 53. ° 
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Tables 52-60, following, have been compiled or revised from the Shipping 
Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1933 and 1934. 


52.—Sea-Going and Inland Vessels (Exclusive of Coasting Vessels and Ferriage) Arrived 
at and Departed from Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-34. 


Nore.—For the years 1868-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 380. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. pies 
: ——— | ota 
Fiscal Year. No Tons No Tons N Tons Tonnage. 
; Register. : Register. ae Register. 
DO Det dary ott sia as. AS anni cs 6,870} 12,712,337] 29,670} 16,380,146} 40,892] 18,337,062} 47,429,545 
AE) a pele on cpanel ane 6,766} 18,342,929} 27,949] 18,069,983} 45,399] 21,560,215) 52,973,127 
TQ g peer eee eee teh cee: 7,307| 13,896,353] 42,624] 20,677,938) 47,303] 23,275,492] 57,849,783 
LED ea fh ama On ae 7,418} 15,711,849] 30,234] 17,026,121) 55,835) 29,181,513] 61,919,483 
LOUG f; OSA Re. coe! 6,949} 18,931,091] 29,359] 17,504,751) 48,635} 22,168,311] 53,604, 153 
PUG cpa ory oe Tage Sapna a none 6,817} 12,417,944} 37,900] 17,372,836} 75,411] 27,930,318) 57,721,098 
19172 eeGa Rs 2 Tere oe. 7,387| 16,144,873] 39,978] 20,290,252} 74,850) 29,277,419] 65,712,544 
DOES tac cxtereesec cemice cas as 7,337| 16,959,790} 34,786) 19,890,461) 70,781} 29,952,237) 66,802,488 
LOIDA a ieeetine Oem e cc 6,099} 14,054,166] 37,023) 17,567,061) 52,273) 21,607,821] 538,229,048 
Ut Uae AR eigen Som eo em 5,511} 12,320,994) 37,388] 16,869,619] 52,827) 20,302,920) 49,493,533 
LOD bess red Reet ch. Se Rta ok 4,526] 10,545,619} 39,877] 22,286,962) 50,370} 21,866,049) 54,648,630 
NO 223 cr, coe tare hearers eae 4,239) 10,471,403] 36,679] 20,029,572} 61,114) 26,164,278} 56,665,253 
WMUQSEES., cee teee . Rekiees Pee n. 4,869] 13,868,905} 59,364] 26,428,287) 87,199) 32,110,991} 72,403,183 
1) RE Sant eee Oe ee eee °5,187| 15,158,994) 53,945) 28,216,588] 80,700) 31,571,791} 74,947,373 
ROZ0 eco se eee ue cess feet. 5,763} 16,463,204] 44,482) 26,620,979} 84,084) 34,854,868] 77,939,051 
RUAG Se octcmmiieseh Soe oa Se 6,515} 17,749,067] 34,010) 23,149,028} 55,109] 34,348,732] 75,246,827 
Ee Ree econ ahs Eo eee 6,448] 18,117,525} 34,015] 25,692,591) 62,344) 33,521,543) 77,331,659 
1 Fe ei ee 5 Se a ed 6,253} 18,738,027} 388,497| 28,453,951) 67,771) 36,611,819} 83,803,797 
TDR es eee Eee eee 6,400} 21,625,660] 39,038] 29,792,258) 75,745) 42,317,309] 93,735,227 
LU SUM RRC Rees alors a. 5,634] 20,171,383) 40,251] 29,187,798) 107,925) 40,129,608} 89,438,789 
CG | oS rag ee Re eee 5,826] 20,008,005) 33,877) 29,541,844] 83,383) 41,362,027) 90,911,876 
gE PAR Sa Eee AEDS dade Se peas 5,754] 19,025,391] 30,978} 27,683,791] 72,577) 36,727,215) 83,436,397 
19039 cet cence Steeaes ere 6,323] 20,865,151) 28,725) 24,318,372] 64,388] 31,088,962] 76,272,485 
URE Soe een ie Pe a eae 6,831} 22,480,487] 31,869] 25,846,968] 57,693] 34,297,917| 82,625,372 


Section 1.—Ocean Shipping. 


Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early European fishermen 
who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. Ocean- 
going vessels of that time were crude wooden sailing craft of but 20 or 30 tons burden, 
entrusted only to skilful and hardy mariners for navigation through little-known 
seas. Later on exploration and settlement produced a larger volume of traffic, but 
it was not until the building of ships in Canada by the French assumed some dimen- 
sions that traffic became important. The first ocean-going vessels in Canada were 
probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of the first settlers in New France, and soon 
afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants of the colony, realizing the advantages 
offered to the industry by the timber resources available, gave it every encourage- 
ment. Shipyards were established at Quebec and other points along the St. Law- 
rence, and these, together with later establishments in the Maritime Provinces and 
on the western coast, have formed the principal bases of Canadian shipping on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833 
the Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, 
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crossed the Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic 
under steam power. A few years later Samuel Cunard established the well-known 
steamship line of that name. His company pursued a conservative course; wooden 
ships were used long after iron hulls were a proven success, and paddle wheels after 
the introduction of the screw propeller. By 1867 the company’s business had 
shifted to New York and its terminal was moved thither from Halifax. The Allan 
line had a somewhat similar early history but remained a purely Canadian company. 
In addition to other lines of less importance, both the C.P.R. and the Dominion 
Government operate fleets on the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 


In the following tables statistics are given of sea-going vessels entered and 
cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal years from 1911 to 1934 (Table 53); of 
the nationalities, tonnages of freight carried, and numbers of crews of vessels entered 
and cleared at Canadian ports in the fiscal years ended 1933 and 1934 (Table 54); 
of entrances and clearances of sea-going and all ships at principal ports (Table 59); 
and of the countries whence arrived and to which departed (Tables 55 and 55A). 
The numbers and particularly the tonnages of vessels entered and cleared at Cana- 
dian ports, in both ocean and. coasting trade, indicate clearly the predominance of 
British and Canadian shipping over that of all other nations. This is particularly 
the case on the Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our European and South American 
trade is handled. The figures in Table 53 show a significant and fairly steady 
expansion in the total of ocean shipping through Canadian ports during the period 
since 1911. 


53.—Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-34. 


Notre.—For the years 1868-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. ; 
: 2 > |] | Tota 
Fiscal Year. No Tons Mo Tons No Tons Tonnage. 
: Register. Register. ; Register. 
NUE Bl aca een NF th eae US wh aA 6,870] 12,712,337] 10,607! 38,341,998] 12,467] 6,242,851]. 22,297,186 
PAE. Be bese monet ERE oo OE 6,766] 13,342,929) 10,966} 4,618,163} 15,134) 6,628,513] 24,589,605 
19DSS anne meee aa cee 7,307| 13,896,353] 11,810} 4,530,835) 16,549) 7,803,910} 26,231,098 
ROU4 A cers aera cenee 7,418} 15,711,849] 12,786} 5,160,799) 15,811) 8,695,838] 29,568,486 
1 Se ety Birk ss me eaiehitne by Serge 6,949} 13,931,091} 11,903} 4,005,011) 15,060) 7,466,484) 25,402,586 
LOLG A Eads tess nee 6,817| 12,417,944} 12,386} 8,894,731) 18,559) 8,514,975) 24,827,650 
LON ape ee aah, 3 aga tindi A 7,387| 16,144,873] 12,241] 4,343,448) 18,500) 8,778,753] 29,267,074 
LOTS itr ete erere ress. 7,337| 16,959,790} 10,998} 4,348,853) 16,597) 11,483,484] 32,787,127 
LOT a suoten tees tema: 6,099} 14,054,166] 11,115) 3,758,528) 15,1382) 7,448,699] 25,261,393 
LQQ0-e ee a De ee | 5,511] 12,320,994} 11,994) 4,434,634) 17,353) 8,489,126} 25,244,754 
LOD Te an orl aniatee oR omer 4,526] 10,545,619} 12,490} 5,510,484) 17,624] 8,860,626} 24,916,729 
1002. eaee Re ee eid iy eee 4,239) 10,471,403] 14,929) 6,861,202) 17,170] 10,261,865} 27,594,470 
O28 ras we hscterensy fox eerie 4,869} 13,868,905) 16,6938} 7,463,809] 17,493} 12,945,623] 34,278,337 
LO 24 tert. aL hapaeiaie: 5,187) 15,158,994) 16,778) 7,698,045) 16,795) 14,161,363) 37,018,402 
ODD ian ya edicnst teiararcintnn eN mec 5,763} 16,463,204] 17,779] 7,966,193] 17,314} 16,551,629} 40,981,026 
AQDGS. seer mae. Ser eras ae 6,515} 17,749,067| 17,906} 9,703,054) 18,117) 18,202,875) 45,654,996 
VA sae Boot Lae Men 6,448} 18,117,525} 16,746} 8,926,138} 19,111] 19,106,106) 46,149,769 
LODO Teo a ah ee 6,253] 18,738,027} 16,716] 9,021,264) 18,561] 20,455,343) 48,214,634 
1920 oe seit tye ‘oka sic 6,400] 21,625,660} 18,005} 9,235,036} 21,021) 23,547,831) 54,408,527 
LI EY) Pt. a ane ial ARG 5,684] 20,171,383} 18,145) 9,673,948] 19,689] 23,146,901} 52,992,232 
LOST: capa ees Serres 5,826] 20,008,005} 17,865} 11,707,129) 17,906) 22,885,015} 54,600,149 
19352: 6s ne pe eee 5,754) 19,025,391] 15,919} 11,808,667) 16,604] 21,506,183} 52,340,241 
LOSS Vere, en or re eens Rea re 6,323} 20,865,151) 13,864) 9,041,203] 15,741) 19,860,478) 49,766,832 


PODS cig ban «4 Mateos tee aes 6,831) 22,480,487) 17,110) 9,391,625) 15,464) 23,573,742] 55,445,854 
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54.—Details, by Nationality, of Sea-Going Vessels (Exclusive of Coasting Vessels) 
Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


Freight. 
Number Number 
Nationality. of Tid gs of 
Vessels. & 3 rons eed Crew. 
: easure- 
Weight. ant, 
1933. 

ENTERED. 
MOI ere oe eda 2 meee had omar ee 3,198] 10,895,693 2,528, 188 156, 712 232,881 
CSTR ET Sem Cant B See  SRIT ne eae ae SO nie 6,701 4,282,278 1,192,741 44,133 143,336 
OTE IP TUE oie Aa er eT wae Mates Quer 7,879| 9,866,418] 2,630,541 18, 292 221,326 
MGUBISE oh ae casts cts deste eee 17,778) 25,044,389) 6,351,470 219,137 597,543 

CLEARED. 
TESTES aTeL pots oak sco, eee RCT See ke Se te 3,125} 9,969,458] 6,077,168 367,428 215, 168 
OSVa PEG, SRN fg aa > TEI Cg a ee 7,163] 4,758,925 607, 296 85, 043 163,057 
J Era SHY a 1 Mile at he a Soca Oe 15 1 Ra aE 7,862} 9,994,060] 4,312,338 353,321 237,520 
Motalsrn este kkse Mabe ie 18,150) 24,722,443] 10,996,802 805, 792 615, 745 

Torats, ENTERED AND CLEARED 
2 BYIAYESLE | soaneea of seme See SCRE: fe SPER Ree Metre 6,323] 20,865,151) 8,605,356 524, 140 448,049 
ASAT ACLIGSIRME RAS Secchi Ladetave os, GRR SEs ites 13,864; 9,041,203 1,800,037 129,176 306,393 
Orolo seem denne, Breer lees 15,741] 19,860,478} 6,942,879 S7leGis 458, 846 
Totals) Sovest heres 35,928) 49,766,832) 17,348,272] 1,024,928] 1,213,288 
1934. 

ENTERED. 
JESSEN OG 2. ps Stes AM penta ee a 3,402] 11,434,099} 2,940,392 156, 866 230,279 
CEST RG D1 Ae hepa OS Sie, See aaa 8 8,403 4,729,813 1,481,969 21,448 156, 140 
SOTO EE grade oi PAS 5 css, « QUNNE, «caesium Mees 7,696] 12,046,035} 3,048,727 23.010 255,472 
MEN CANS Ao oe fn. SERS cae 19,501} 28,209,947) 7,466,088 201,827 641,891 

CLEARED. 
STAC USI eA EMP chard tierce © «clea «ci cass Solids wees 3,429) 11,046,388 5,069, 224 580, 226 216,721 
NP AMSAT Nese n bins nob oditas be ebcwteeaeudy 8,707} 4,661,812 782, 885 188,300 139,534 
TEGS@ SE goed poem tore Sea Ree ER SE ee 7,768] 11,527,707| | 4,044,783 551,455 243,127 
Dotalse 27 2p rte he 19,904) 27,235,907) 9,896,892) 1,319,981 599,382 

Torats, ENTERED AND CLEARED. 

LE TPTRIS |S] Clete we Ih ope ee 6,831} 22,480,487] 8,009,616 737,092 447,000 
LES TET eR cor Se ee ren 17,110} 9,391,625) 2,264,854 209, 748 295,674 
ILO TO TIES SO. es Sots ttt Ne hae ws 15,464] 23,573,742! 7,088,510 574, 968 498,599 
OCAISS cg osare itt 39,405} 55,445,854) 17,362,980) 1,521,808) 1,241,273 
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55.—Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1933. 


Country. 


Vessels Entered. 


Whence Arrived— 


Great Britain........... 
Australia ® pak coceossnee 
British South Africa.... 
British West Indies..... 
Newfoundland.......... 
New Zealand........... 
TOM PINON G ee newer 
Other Br. possessions... 
Argenting 7.0 cs vee olen 


Totals, Entered!..... 


Vessels Cleared. 


To which Departed— 


Great britainsoro cee 
Austra lal eee. een ay 
HongKong sa sener ee 
British South Africa... . 
British Guiana.......... 


Cubase: Bs dkeee aioe 


No. 
of 


British. 


Tons 


Ves- | Register. 


sels. 


No. 
of 
Ves- 
sels. 


5,677,022} 118,268 


76,558 
104, 100 
62,325 
434, 648 
44,212 
306, 947 
141,408 
3,566 
427,051 
310, 222 


36,010 
183, 523 
174,486 

38, 943 
191,509 

26,645 

2,997 

32,661 

34, 403 


2,230, 646 
8, 830 
16,790 


6,161 
1,250 
1,150 
15, 858 
1,150 
9.051 
2,316 
86 
8,524 
7,080 


42,339 
1,999 
1,581 


4,555 
1,525 
50 


Canadian. 


Tons 
Register. 


50, 783 
75, 107 


483 , 224 
127,926 
6,520 
8, 789 
1,460 


81, 209 
118, 279 


Pi owed Bal ie 


183, 696 
457 


70,538 
7’ 106 


2,940,458 
65,740 
5,962 


Foreign. 


Tons 
Register. 


434, 953 
24,502 
48 , 082 

211,097 
58, 187 

3,524 
44,090 
29,349 
61,670 

135, 836 

170, 923 

5,101 
23,244 


9,090 


3,198) 10,895, 693 


——— fl Sf | SS SS | 


3,125 


5,469, 047 
313,857 
280,617 

59,221 


105, 642 
415.948 
53,581 
113,085 
14,107 
187,194 
281,489 


1g 
2,522 
156,648 
43,291 
7,636 
227,625 
28, 805 
114,055 
6,921 


67,547 
14972 


1,908, 656 
9'610 
13'392 


232,881 


109, 878 


6,701 


4, 282,278 


60,961 
29,770 
70, 688 


229,872 
421,051 
132,621 
36,433 
6,299 


102,364 
91,982 


504 


176,956 
852 


29,986 
14,139 


3,198, 855 
72, 758 
1; 092 


9,866, 418 


749,514 
141,473 
25,489 
20, 192 
21,965 
201, 860 
69.061 

2.394 
128.034 
127,545 
144/438 


Crew, 
No. 


9,969, 458 215,168) 7,163) 4,758,925) 163,057] 7,862) 9,994,060) 237,520 


1Totals include other countries not specified. 
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55A.—Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1934. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
; No. No. 
Country. of Tons Crew, || of Tons of Tons Crew, 
Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register. Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels. sels. sels 
Vessels Entered. 
Whence Arrived— 

Great Britain........... i. re 6,263,000} 121,369 26 84,498 268} 533,609] 6,964 
AIRE: Beit. ang coke scares. 253,118) 5,535 19 68, 382 14 47,424 512 
British South Africa.... ei 76,268 979 - - - - - 

British West Indies..... 38 48,574, ° 658 143 495,344 131 222,276) 3,980 
Hone Kong veioncts «20: 35| 317,501 8,964 8 65,518 1 3, 163 35 
Newfoundland.......... 595| 368,314) 12,773 238| 168,386 92 77,347 1,660 
New Zealand........... 5 47,363 1, 205 1 3,342 1 3, 625 35 
Other Br. possessions.... 63 226,731 3,632 - - 14 54, 875 749 
Arpantina seh. eek 4 10, 634 128 - - 37 115, 453 1,178 
Belpre ge. eek 56| 430,609} 8,452 - - 41 117,508 1,629 
Ghingi iets FSS. cant 49 263, 888 5.489 34 157, 149 46 218, 642 Bote 
COlOmMBIA 2. nek od soe 3 27,546 131 Ape 130,955 8 17,161 122 
CU CDAY Fk Pera cteiie ten ce. 3 5,741 74 i 654 19 27,214 405 
Denmark s2ecy sche Ns - - - ~ - 29} 123,310) 1,955 
raNCO: sachet ee vies ei-0s 4 10,877 141 - - 41 124,151 1.787 
GERMANY ku ddencegss 8 12 82,299] 1,580 - - 86] 353,694] 6,172 
gi oot gee ee hen acer Ra ae aa 2 7,643 67 - 36 139, 655 1,694 
DAME en ete ei ask aes 63} 291,999} 5,855) 20) 134,053 234] 1,033,292] 13,636 
MeaCGI yee is coe 3 3 6, 998 81 6 317 2 3, 634 68 
INotherlandss mite o.s oes 31 156,372 1,591 - - 97 393, 423 3,966 
Norway kere akon: = ~ - - uy 156,974] 2,540 
dA eva) ae ONES Soe, ee ee 4 36,728 176 20} 104,769 7 39, 402 269 
SPAN as oweratin: on nee = - - — - 16 22,413 345 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 160 21,857 1,640 42 20,962 17 11, 620 464 
Si ake (eT cps ao aaa Sn - - - - Mores 61 173, 602 3,489 
United Staterse soak oa 560| 2,358,293) 45,173]) 6,132) 3,114,835 4,844! 7,692,961] 174,425 
Sea Fisheries........... 140 7,531 1,546} 1,621 71,994 1,398 86,814] 20,567 


Bromipeas. oi. 228 8 165 18,411 1,820 48 7,040 


Totals, Entered!..... 3, 402/11, 434,099) 230,279] 8,403) 4,729,813 


3 3, 684 229 
7, 696)12, 046,035) 255,472 


Vessels Cleared. 
To which Departed— 


Great Britain...........| 1,342] 6,393,534] 115,306 27 87,849 569] 1,421,888} 16,759 
Auintralianteerckihsis 65.6 56| 306,548] 6,265 30} 105,861 78] 258,252| 2,802 
British South Africa.... 32|) 2 122,.072| © 1,646 - - 17 56,397 652 
British Guiana.. Pade 1 65 8 54] 229,300 22 32,261 515 
British dndiawowcc.<, 19 68,009} 1,177 - - 8 32,108 365 
British West Indies..... 38 37,891 545 132| 407,638 126} 215,674) 3,314 
VON IRON cere ok 30} 281,712} 8,195 10 88,360 5 22,894 186 
Newfoundland.......... 716| 384,355) 13,434) 250) . 135,817 114 110,657|. 2,173 
New Zealand........... ) 60, 165 1.374 4 15,497 1 2,506 26 
Other Br. possessions... . 23 76,999} 1,011 - - 55) 182,503} 2,049 
AT POUUM Ane aecctins seat 5 14,319 173 - = 30 81,454 892 
Beloit: rs 289 650 ih 28 94,082} 1,062 1 797 57 138, 484 1,962 
CHAMP nasties as 71) -838,566| 6,378 43 163,880 56| 260,032) 3,635 
Colombia ieee. Loe. 2 18,364 88 23 137, 683 1 5,978 0 
Deniers eh na 6 - - = - - 42 160,477 4,307 
Fr ancetere conte Ne he ets U7 rte Osa iment, cos - - 126] 334,278) 4,728 
GPCMBAN YS aos toss toes 13 55,325 780 - - 81} 274,886] 3,972 
GM ee is tae bu Cie 1 1,968 26 - - 3 112,669} 1,253 
JAD ANI Pe Oe o's Gre 6 suces 20} 182,059] 3,282 17; 144,995 277| 1,290,171} 16,946 
SEES SEC) 25 le ie an 6 18, 623 158 iv 2,125 5 824 142 
Netherlands... ... «5: 32 92,297) 1,058 = - 74) 200,563] 2.559 
OrWewathl). < beSSsi2 ss - ~ - - - 31 83,373 1,598 
LEZ.) gh ea een ee eee - ~ ~ 15 95,551 ily 49,766 563 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 221 102,039} 4,037 60 41,672 17 12,547 284 
DIOGO S. cout a wee 2. = - - - - 29 148,148 4,053 
United States... 0 ..5... 517] 2,188,439] 43,214] 6,208) 2,840,385 4,408] 5,761,192] 141,784 
Sea Fisheries........... 173 10,342} 2,141) 1,791 78,338 1,364 95,520) 22,569 


BOT SON ee oe beens scum 26 11, 765 1,035 19 325 
Totals, Cleared!...... 3,429|11, 046,388] 216,721) 8,707) 4,661,812 139, 534) 7,768)11,527,707| 243,127 


1Totals include other countries not specified. 
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Section 2.—-Inland Shipping. 


Inland shipping is associated in its beginning with the birch-bark canoe of 
the American Indian. The advantages of this light and easily navigable boat 
were realized by explorerS and fur traders, and for many years it was in general 
use, giving way to more substantial craft only with the demands of heavier traffic. 
The bateau and Durham boat came into common use after the migration of the 
U.E. Loyalists but soon gave place to larger vessels on the St. Lawrence and the 
other main highways of the time. Original plans of the Lachine canal, calling for 
a width of 12 feet and a depth of 18 inches, afford an illustration of the size of these 
primitive craft. 


In the absence of any roads to make land travel possible, the St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route 
from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken at three places—from Montreal 
to Kingston transportation was by bateau or Durham boat, from Kingston to 
Queenston schooners were used, then there was the portage road from Queenston 
to Chippawa and, finally, schooner again to the destination. ‘The charge for trans- 
porting a barrel of rum from Montreal to Kingston was from $3 to $3.50, and freight 
charges on other goods were proportions of this standard rate. 


In 1809, the Accommodation, the first Canadian steamship, was built for the 
Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. By 1818 Molson had 
formed a company, the St. Lawrence Steamship Co. or the Molson Line. On lake 
Ontario, the Frontenac was used from 1817 on a weekly service between York and 
Prescott and, following this beginning, came a period of great activity in lake and 
river shipping. In 1845, the Gore reached lake Huron by way of the Welland canal 
to carry on transport trade on the Upper Lakes, where previously there had not 
been enough traffic to support a large ship. Shipping on the Upper Lakes became 
brisker now, for there were settlers to be carried from Buffalo to the western United 
States and grain to be brought back. In this period Canadian shipping made its 
profit by carrying United States goods, for there was little traffic originating in the 
Canadian near-West. 


Upon the advent of steam railways, water-borne traffic did not decrease but, on 
the contrary, increased, and at present the greater part of the western grain is 
shipped via the Great Lakes route to eastern ports. The iron ore and coal traffic 
between lake Superior and lake Erie ranges between 60 and 80 million short tons 
per annum; the total traffic on these upper lakes alone is greater than that carried 
by all Canadian railways and about one-twelfth of that carried by all United States 
railways. 


Inland International Shipping.—Statistics of the inland international 
shipping between Canadian and United States ports for the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1930-34, exclusive of ferriage, are given in Table 56. The total tonnages 
of inland international shipping entered and cleared in the fiscal years 1926-34 
were as follows: 1926, 29,591,831; 1927, 31,181,890; 1928, 35,589,163; 1929, 
39,326,700; 1930, 36,446,557; 1931, 36,311,727; 1932, 31,096,156; 1933, 26,505,653; 
1934, 27,179,518. 
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56.—Canadian and United States Shipping on Rivers and Lakes between Canadian 
and United States Ports, Exclusive of Ferriage, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-34. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Vessels Arrived— 
Canadian— 

Sten APG Motor. wens ceaseless os No. 9, 285 7,294 6, 984 6,987 6,985 
FANSDES MOSNAHON 6h, bcs wrsiaie ote Gs Suouedere 9,183,401 8,666,392} 7,504,571 7,048,168} 7,290,930 
INUM DOT OOrew ..5s55 cso oe os hina 271,221 236,566 206, 243 182,836 181,472 

SES ie. PUP eas tae eee No. 1,276 519 210 126 142 
ROMS PRRISECT (sno LS oS% sik 0 Caters Vagaed, 64,877 64, 468 45,468 54,081 
INUTRDET OLOLOW «26s os sees Soe Beleces 2,080 L232 895 440 664 

United States— 

SECA ANG*MOLOL, «chic «ikem seins: No. 42,989 32, 229 27, 823 24,254 21,033 
ELGNS MEMIRUGD ani SEAR eicion csho o4ldighs. 8,010,012} 8,783,219} 7,515,197) 5,540,399) 5,251,453 
DRONA DAR OE CROW .i5c3 45 «<5 5 sles 261,251 261, 605 221,906 163,351 146,419 

SOL ce ee cae ato hrt sb eeles f ovhace No. 1,192 621 247 184 168 
plsneeramlahetien enti ste «teense meres 284,945 255, 202 131,977 80,019 122,102 
Number oficrew . j4n% 62. ...00 ces. 2,758 1,964 904 545 588 

Description of Vessels— 

WLCAII ISCPOW ...u% cicldscs sdleedaa es No. 39, 806 29,740 25,398 22,031 21,029 

Sieamepraal ever. hin svc ose dems ss 1,630 1,497 1,309 928 897 

Steam, sternwheel............... “ 9 9 9 9 10 

Motor ere ae eh sidis,. cee ees s 10, 829 8,277 8,091 8,273 6, 082 

SEAT [Sr Sate ahs Se SR Sea ey i 43 257 70 42 SME 

Sil (DARSese. eater vesik ae ce Jute cs 2,425 883 387 268 273 


Vessels Departed— 


Canadian— " 

Sieanand motors ...csiee spe. dete: No. 9,894 7,684 7,645 7,630 7,458 
Monsirerister se .<-<.cie dan see Gee 10,133,814] 9,015,359] 8,242,689) 8,133,175) 9,062,316 
INUSIIOROROLOW:,. 536% aiae-s. «aes ditenl 283 , 083 240, 683 215, 660 203, 873 191,422 

SE ops 7 SR AR a No. 1,651 515 220 118 174 
AUODSITOPISTEDS oes. hotsis.eeicette ce hisdaletne 74,408 88, 087 63,396 50,358 48,016 
INainibernol Crew . 3...) 6 ssn « cies: 2,496 1370 944 478 718 

United States— 

Steam-Bnd Motor. sages... ccs: No. 42,807 31,945 27.653 24,031 20,841 
RODS BOGVISGCT is.c edaeeie cis fs to ae ERT 8,389,248! 9,203,669] 7,434,814) 5,530,230) 5,226,410 
Naimaper Ol crews Lenw.c.. ele codes 263, 265 259, 674 220, 222 159, 963 144, 889 

STOLE SR A av eae eae eae PRA No. 1,248 682 250 178 187 
Ons Perisher: ..cd acd toc cress 298, 502 234 ,922 139, 044 77,836 124,210 
under Ot CLOW tee Seo cs tee ° 2.932 2,027 895 551 662 

Description of Vessels— 

UOAIIAESCYOW or. tomo s acne dace No. 40,194 30,018 25, 922 22,492 21,394 

Steam; paddler csrescrscs sects * 1°715 1,484 1,291 922 884 

Steam, sternwheel............... . 9 9 8 8 9 

WIOtOLa em see et dens iaeelat tte e 10, 783 8,113 8,077 8, 239 6,012 

al ee Bo. CASH cee ot ef 36 32 57 35 37 

Baul arwes.s ews cts ssc soon ck ss 2,863 1,165 413 261 324 


Section 3.— Coasting, Trade. 


Statistics of the arrivals and departures of the vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Canada, whether on the sea or the Great Lakes and international rivers, 
are given for the latest five years in Table 57. These statistics do not include 
vessels plying on inland waterways inaccessible to international shipping nor do 
they include ferry services between one Canadian port and another. 
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57. British and Foreign Vessels Employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 


years ended Mar. 31, 1930-34. 


Item. 


Vessels Arrived— 


British— 

Steam, and: motor..t see ecw saoe No. 
Tong T6mishere. ees cet ott too kere 
Num beriof crews... 20sec eee 

Sail 4 Ba ee oops een eer No. 
Tons TESIStOR es nie ec mc eee 
INT DOr OF CREW: beset hotest ee. 


Foreign— 

Stam and MOtGE nck eee ee. No. 
Tous Temister mie eins nae oe eee 
Num berorcrew.c-cer cere bee 

Sail. Sra ee ee Eee et ean No. 
Ponsa rerister,... tse coe: eee 
INUnAbOer OL COW Heese ee ee ee 


Description of Vessels— 

Steam, SCLEW ca scot cnet ee veils No. 
Steam paddle wk cvacesc cero ¥ 

Steam, sternwheel............... 
Motor ec oirs ae en ee ore a 
Sailshipst ae cere tee nS 
Sail; DAarkSh.c. oe conan ate “ 
Sail. brigantines: oo peter sae ss 
Sail;'schooners ’s.-222. eee 
Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, ; 


Vessels Departed— 
British— 
Steamrand motors. aon No. 
Tonsimevister ss. pecan ae 
Namierorerow.cr ea ces gee 


a te ee ee ae eee at No. 


MONS MeSIster wep: eee ee 
INumberol crewsb acs ease 


Foreign— 
Steani and motorc..- ese eee No. 
Monsiregisterss: br amkkeee ne 
INI ber OLCrewasaans ac nee 


Saath. Abe cele teeta thane No. 


Tons Tesseract tae chee 
Number orerewsaen ee sence ae tee 


Description of Vessels— 


Steam screw.....< oes eens No. 
Steam paddle <7 scepter epee ee ee 
Steam, sternwheel............... : 
Motors pe. f see ee ome S 
Sail Supa ere ey ees re ee aes tad 
HailAbarksyen. cook. eee ii 
Sail--brigantines 44 eae eee . 
Sail, schoonerss. tee eee tees ee 
Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 
LORE n-8 SAAS AOR OIOR ORRIN Gd 


1930. 


74,170 
39,332,171 


10,956 


3, 204 


4,235 


74,323 
39, 653,349 
1,556,378 


11,156 


2,948 


4,326 


1931. 


71,076 
43,444, 698 
1,567,482 
5, 828 
2,876, 756 
25,494 


11,595 


2,565 


3,338 


71,058 


43,813,306 


1,611,737 
5, 639 
2,896, 156 
24,759 


585 

816,330 

14,042 
7 


2 
14,763 
310 


1932. 


64,743 
41,697,387 


64,907 
42,010,810 
1,449, 780 
541 
2,416,761 
21,847 


626 
875,335 
13,900 
38 


8,993 
103 


1933. 


60,179 
39,573,451 
1, 283,451 


1,785,018 
17,191 


48,301 
1,106 
74 
11,330 


2,096 


1,968 


60,041 
38, 694, 839 
1,259, 895 


1,684,733 
16.466 


634 
718,928 
11,996 
24 
2,288 


Section 4.—Grand Total Shipping Trade. 


Statistics are given in Table 58 showing sea-going, inland international, coast- 
wise and total vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports, by provinces, during 
the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934, and totals for the fiscal years 1923 


to 1934. 


1934. 


— 


62, 000 
39.518, 815 
1,222,740 
4,159 
ee 


62, 024 


5 
12,783 


1,934 


2,266 


It is noteworthy in this table that the volume of coastwise shipping is 


the greatest, while sea-going is next in tonnage. In the period from 1923 to 1929, 


both sea-going and coastwise shipping showed marked expansion, but in recent 
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years there has been some decline. Inland international shipping, on the other 
hand, has varied considerably from year to year without showing any definite 
trend. It is, however, significant of the importance of water-borne traffic on the 
inland rivers and lakes that the total tonnage of shipping entered and cleared was 
greater for Ontario than for any other province in the fiscal year ended 1930 and in the 
latest year, as in 1933, was only slightly below that of British Columbia. This 
was due to the fact that the great bulk of the inland international shipping was 
through Ontario ports, while there was also a large tonnage of coasting trade through 
these ports. Quebec came third in total shipping in 1934, followed by Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 


58.—Totals of Numbers and Tonnages of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian 
Ports, Exclusive of Ferriage, 1923-34, With Details by Provinces for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


Sea-Going. Coastwise. 

Praiiate. ; Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 

Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | Register. | sels. | Register.|} sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. 
Totals, 1923........... 19, 462}17, 095,883) 19, 593/17, 182, 454182, 560/36, 240, 041/80, 033/34, 730,037 
Totals, 1924........... 19, 261/18, 497, 025 19,499 18,521, 377/88, 035/39, 268, 712/84, 762/38, 096, 416 
Totals, 1925........... 20, 436)20, 470,379) 20, 420) 20, 510, 647/87, 185/40, 480, 372/87, 091/40, 139, 447 
Totals, 1926........... 21, 185| 22,837, 720/21, 353/22, 817, 276/88, 693/41, 770, 480/87, 878/41, 117,175 
Metals, 1927 5:5 :0uis ss 21, 382/23, 224, 281) 20, 923/22, 925, 488/92, 222/43, 124, 919/90, 814/42, 617, 467 
Totals, 1928........... 20, 903) 24, 240, 847/20, 627/23, 973, 787/94, 981/45, 381, 586/94, 714/44, 146,030 
Totals, 1929........... 22, 581/27, 464, 158] 22,895) 26, 944, 3691195, 047/49, 046, 588/93, 905/48, 007, 097 
Totals, 1930........... 21, 583)27,155, 766) 21, 885) 25,836, 466]/82, 205/43, 666, 866/82, 197) 44, 067, 907 
Totals, 1931........... 20, 737/28, 064, 762/20, 860/26, 535,387]|77, 507/47, 134, 652/77, 354/47, 540,555 
Totals, 1982........... 19.175} 27.003, 210)19, 102)25.337,031//69,875|44, 912, 972/70, 112/45, 311,899 

1933. 
Prince Edward Island............. 104 70,302} 162} 106,963) 927) 307,846) 880] 275,165 
NO Wale DOO LIS are os nic iew Ab sees csr che 4,040) 4,698,358) 4,462] 5,055, 203/12,692| 3,468,054/12, 566] 2,702,487 
New Brunswick. .............. -....| 3,805] 1,718,471) 3,741] 1,711,596) 3,025} 1,110,038} 3,100] 1,188,115 
CQUGISEO Sepsis fale cies ¥ visiarwnjens <5 1,577| 6,021,612] 1,497] 5,212,910) 9,079] 8,154,741] 8,949] 8, 738,650 
(ONL ATIO Meech Roche mises coe Fhaleps siete - - 16 11,596//13, 105}14,579, 205/12, 795/13, 880, 429 
WE amVeOl et eee Wie Eicieis ow ete oiecete nie ake 10 47,445 10 3 161 3 161 
British! COwMD IAs caccs oayicws Sevccies> 8, 242}12,488, 201) 8, 262/12,576, 730/25, 965114, 300, 441/26, 313/14, 364, 282 
" Wukonesecis ss: pose wee ee ee ees - - - 79 54,907 82 56,499 
Totals, 1933........... 17, 778) 25,044,389) 18, 150/24, 722, 443/64,875|41, 975,393) 64, 688/41, 100, 788 
1934. 

Prince Edward Island............. 105 84,661] 132} 123,535) 1,046] 356,051) 1,013} 309,719 
INOVaIDCOUa At teeek oa ev occa ee 4,469| 4,987,610} 4,975] 5,405, 892)|11,694] 4,061,037}11,549| 3,441,342 
New Brunswick...............---- 5,164) 1,880,462] 5,226] 1,959,437] 3,526] 1,250,666) 3,478] 1,205,805 
iGO Orestes ag «alos ote ie o's dae hp 1,651] 6,216,136] 1,519] 5,400,847//10,300] 8, 799,241)10,340] 9,516, 904 
MIE RTAO eters seine cisciettle 6 68 Ss era oe ces 1 872 5 3, 714]]13, 139/14, 060, 264/12, 782|13, 637, 626 
i TP cr: We ae ee ee LS 10 31,587 10 7 2,203 vf 2,203 
Briish Columbia i. fo. des4- = poh os» 8,101}15, 008,619} 8,037/14,310, 895/127, 117]13, 335, 730/27, 639] 13, 671,312 


I LS CL 
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58.—Totals of Numbers and Tonnages of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian 
Ports, Exclusive of Ferriage, 1923-34, with Details by Provinces for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934—concluded. 


Inland International. Totals. 
Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 

pray Ves-| Tons Ves- | _ Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 

sels. | Register.} sels. | Register.|| sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 
Totals, 1923......... 55, 958) 18, 864, 448) 56, 419/19, 260, 398)157, 980) 72, 200, 372) 156, 045) 71,172,889 
Totals, 1924......... 50, 314/18, 926, 976/50, 758) 19, 001, 995/157, 610) 76, 692, 713) 155,019) 75, 619, 788 
Totals, 1925......... 46, 412/17, 616, 105) 47, 011/19, 341, 920154, 033/78, 560, 856/154, 522|79, 992, 014 
Totals, 1926......... 26, 049) 14, 117, 099|27, 056) 15, 474, 732/135, 918) 78, 725, 299/136, 287) 79, 409, 183 
Totals, 1927......... 29,876) 14, 862, 096/30, 626) 16,319, 794/143, 480/81, 211, 296/142, 363/81, 862, 749 
Totals, 1928......... 35, 073/16, 745, 632/35, 918) 18, 843, 531/150, 957/86, 368, 065) 151, 259/86, 963, 348 
Totals, 1929......... 37, 320/18, 987, 751/38, 437) 20, 338, 949)154, 898) 95,498, 497/155, 237/95, 290, 415 
Totals, 1930......... 54, 742/17, 550, 585/55, 600/18, 895, 972/158, 530/88, 373, 217/159, 682/88, 800,345 
Totals, 1931......... 40, 663/17, 769, 690) 40,826) 18, 542, 037/138, 907/92, 969, 104) 139, 040/92, 617,979 
Totals, 1932......... 35, 264/15, 216, 213/35, 768) 15,879, 943] 124, 314/87, 132, 395) 124, 982/86, 528,873 

1933. 


Prince Edward Island........... - - = 
INO Vai SCOURS cst cette bane eemeleks - - - 


1,031} 378,148) 1,042) 382,128 
16,732] 8,166,412) 17,028) 7,757,690 


New- Brunswick. :2cw.025 see smn « = = = 6,830} 2,828,509] 6,841} 2,844, 711 


QuebeCr. ten. ence aneeieites 868} 646,501) 1,121) 959,093] 11,524)14,822,854| 11, 567/14, 910, 653 
Ontariowrrjacmdtesticise t«stastaske aoe 30, 623} 12,058, 100/30, 776) 12,823, 817]| 43, 728/26, 637,305) 43, 587/26, 665,842 
Manitobat ors. 650 1 iS itn = = = 13 47,606 13 47,606 
British Columbia................ 40 2,160 42 2,185) 34, 247/26, 790,802} 34,617)26, 943, 197 
Vukone tit. cetsccrcas caste ss 20 7,293 18 99 62, 200 100 63,003 


Totals, 1933......... 31, 551) 12, 714, 054/31, 957/13, 791, 599]|114, 204) 79, 733, 836/114, 795) 79, 614, 830 
1934. 


1,151} 440,712] 1,145} 433,254 
16,163] 9,048,647] 16,524] 8,847,234 
8,690] 3,131,128] 8,704] 3,165,242 


Quebeciiae one comitiericisinekis cee 791) 615,784] 1,029) 912,963] 12,742}15,631,161) 12,888/15, 830, 714 
OntaniOy seer se ete ce See ee 27,517|12,095, 692}27, 611)13,541,514] 40, 657/26, 156,828) 40,398/27, 182,854 
Manttobs. Sanaenane cue coerce - - - - 17 33,790 17 33, 790 
British Columbia... .:226¢340 sts5 4 50 4 50!) 35, 222/28, 344,399] 35, 680)27, 982,257 
Vukonseaeeenn ts ws ore cree 16 7,040 16 6,425 102 65,391 103 64,764 
Totals, 1934......... 28,328] 12, 718, 566) 28, 660) 14, 460, 952/114, 744/82, 852, 056) 115, 459/83, 540, 109 


The relative volume of shipping in the leading ports of the provinces of Canada 
is shown in Tables 59 and 59A. Details are given of the sea-going vessels and of the 
total of all shipping (exclusive of ferriage) arrived at and departed from.each port. 
In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, the tonnage of sea-going vessels arriving 
at and departing from Vancouver exceeded that of any other port in Canada; 
Victoria was next, followed by Halifax and Montreal. In total shipping, which 
included coastwise and inland international as well as sea-going shipping, Vancouver 
was considerably in the lead, followed by Montreal, Victoria and Halifax. 
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59.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-Going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at 
the Principal! Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1933. 


Nortr.—For details of coastwise and inland international shipping at these ports and at all other ports 
of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1933. Figures of total shipping are exclusive of ferriage. 


Sea-Going Vessels. - Total Shipping. 
Pivinkownk Port: Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | Register.} sels. | Register.|| sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 
«e 
Prince Edward Island— 
fsharlottevoOwn isis aa. bs sian 6 on 56 54,624 89 621] 265,225} 626] 269,968 
Nova Scotia— 
BAPCGGiis. ac ceakepaik Ewes « 7 593 7 541 46,612} 541 46,612 
RS BRSO ee Peale oes «deseo 8 eastetariewr 88 14, 883 109 1,260} 144,008) 1,304 147, 165 
LB ttl ce ee Se ree? ieee ae 18 1,084 1 5 =sd538]} ~=—s-635,010) 540) 643,161 
ESI RKietes. tte ct aterm sk = 1,161} 3,420,681] 1,403 2,855] 4,246,952} 3,002] 3,802,828 
eps DOES o. <e. Oeste. serh a icmsaiais ors 45 13,575 46 173 46,253 167 45,507 
North Sydney 785| 262,870) 769 1,315} 380,349) 1,349] 401,564 
IPEETSDOLO sian ss oye sew eieier o/c: winiehaee-<:2 35 10,773 45 437 58,245} 448 61,083 
IP IGLOUCS lea... eRe eae «Cae s'e.s 2 1,687 4 413 111,676} 414 112,120 
POPE RVR AVC Jashu,-etiee tite bo» 1 53 2 858 90,476 858 91,453 
SS VONGUAeae ee abteeinr. Roles aye aise otc 97 89, 986 149 970) 937,002} 965} 920,255 
iipiite £tcy ke a a a eS ee 73 111,916 76 141 129, 522 141 129,522 
VEAP IN OMG Perino isiee as wtenin srs 546] 548,511) 519 1,046} 579,277} 1,044] 578,066 
New Brunswick— : 
Sand Ole. cele cesunn eaecnete 616) 1,411,259} 577 1,973] 2,226,749] 1,992] 2,236,520 
RS Pe AMIEI EO WS Pieters ci ateasie ono otha 1,178 76,877| 1,206 1,597 131,001} 1,607 134,578 
Quebec— 
Chicouiianittecee sete. tae cose: 6 9,212 - 68 20,033 69 20,240 
Sea. 28 2 Sa ees 9 12,300 13 115 98,378 114 95, 688 
Tb oR Lee science Par g CROR en CTn tere eee 4 7,829 2 74 80,334 74 80,336 
WMontronieae ero clk rate tte 981) 3,647,117] 933 5,756] 7,729,417] 5,764] 7,706,332 
POT eR Otn Mate ae cee ae eueiaaeiete 16 42,252 33 106} 306,798} 105} 305,743 
QuebeO ses ssaies aes sees eee 449] 2,073,732] 288 2,278] 3,640,732] 2,307] 3,748,971 
UTMOST ee eho cee sinjeneseoiisalazes 2 1,74 g 528 131,608 514 147,221 
Orel: eRe tines. sek seen 24 57,493 134 811) 1,383,467} 820) 1,369,853 
FRhree Ra viersweonres eee rs os ers 61 161, 232 61 1,004] 1,252,728) 1,003) 1,253,774 
Ontario— 
(Amherst bargs. is lees soho SOey - - ~ - 529} 280,354; 501) 286,103 
Bollowrlile Sees: tateiecs 1... 6iSe.s - - = - 136 76,090} 136 76, 090 
‘Brockwillesceocliiwivcrcs. feces bs ~ - - - 836} 501,617] 838} 502,087 
ISODOURORG I fe caiee cio seeks enews - - - - 402) 1,331,645} 401) 1,329,978 
Collinge woodce.cuma. ceecekoce ened - - - ~ 92 120,383 98; 123,484 
Warn allhee., «,. ceil Bee ocuc tides - - - - 266} 241,090} 266) 251,152 
Depot tarboOurc..asohe oe bass - - - - 118} 226,363 118} 225,504 
Furiealicaiad hs es TRI R Eee Rees - ~ - - 150} 186,116} 145 185,951 
Fort William - - 4 3,144]| 1,301] 2,857,411] 1,092) 2,426,571 
Goderich......... = = - % 85} 161,273 90; 167,799 | 
Niaronisagnes.. Sette Oe 2 seis as - ~ ~ - 195 72,310 195 72,014 
Higustltoneeins see eee «ok dock - ~ - - 660} 881,324) 507) 723,985 
HSER LON MH ino Seen eee oceans « - - 5 3,620) 2,080} 1,811,625} 2,250) 1,766,805 
TIED LO GHEE OMG. them whic eo <select nels 0 = - - - 258 132,124 226 131,653 
Witglland Beans ste kee es acewhe ess - - ~ - 237| 493,605} 240} 607,009 
PN pra Wal Ss oe adie gccke ictot. <0 « - - - — || 1,482] 1,352,952] 1,483) 1,468,760 
OWE SOUNG. .. cs ets ek oes ahtets «oe - - ~ - 320) 339,880) 320) 338,177 
POTtrAr GUE. coeds be oe citelte a - - - - 988) 2,314,557) 1,201] 2,757,083 
IPGrtiolDorne, Hees. hae s cick ss - - - ~ 791} 1,339,400} 758) 1,277,270 
PoriDover.ietteiet. sae es - ~ - - 129 4,860 116 4,760 
IPorvsvieNIGoOll S$ oso. Nas csicke accents - - - - 310 763, 681 310} 755,001 
Or SLAMIOY.. & Ac .lc< cow oiich asiereioe - - ~ - 187} 205,682 188} 205,802 
IPrescohieknes Foc eek! - - - - 754| 759,645) 750) 735,590 
SAN WANG Pers ohh OR hate bois « Atta & - - - - 183 190, 624 171 186,368 
BAIT A ee ne tee ee hae cklews Fs - - - — ||14, 847] 2,672,550}14, 903} 2,726,816 
PILE OSCE NERTIO Li Sslcretete biarssa: cots - ~ - — || 1,539] 1,485,570] 1,564] 1,483,976 
MUNOrOLGQ Mere Pee len ck cure cite oe 4a - - 5 3,518] 317] 417,626} 322) - 420,487 
MMGEONLO Ure oo lab 08 sictteels las ~ - - — || 2,522] 2,698,246] 2,553] 2,701,541 
UIC COTATI WMA eK huey sia le «vi = re - - 461 136, 805 443 149,571 
Wucwinceburg Ui. cke chs. cade sens - - - - 268) 154,506) 273 155,692 
UMCVIE Regs Gey 20 ee ee - = - - 95 98,449 64 73,250 
LOVER CS ge ARE Sea St OE ae - - - — || 1,146] 1,151,629] 1,134) 1,187,566 
Manitoba— 
CNaroniln. 2, 50,506.44 RES 10 47,445 10 47,445 13 47,606 13 47,606 
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59.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-Going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1933—concluded. 


Sea-Going Vessels. Total Shipping. 


Departed. 


Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | Register.| sels. | Register.|| sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 


ee ee ee ee | ee ee ee 


Arrived. Arrived. Departed. 


Province and Port. 


British Columbia— 
“ANSTO DV ee ae one oct ie eee 291 8,432 296 7,924] 1,188 530,618] 1,194 531,364 
IRTV OX Ss Ade We ee aie leone ears 4 65 17 21,76 393 243,555 395 246,051 
Bam fieldtete ged. ccs bikes 9 849 13 3,108) 383 99, 684 345 92,325 
Britannia beach. -s-.ck oceans 58 114,174 63 131,278) 482 241,957 478 241,761 
Chemaintat ones sigs ces seer 277 380, 939 262 377,979 606 460, 120 595 456,944 
Dad vemiithceee cee Ree ce 7 ib 4 69 654 304,479 654 308, 654 
IN an BING years sae tos saa ok eases. 163 133,991 215 129,090)| 2,289) 1,199,344] 2,403) 1,186,086 
New, WeStInINStGr. > ..0-.s se eer 453] 1,130,470 485| 1,137,429] 1,787) 1,462,647) 1,887] 1,457,506 
Ocean Palis we eta osect cote 41 31,147 56 119, 728 843 636, 286 841 692, 262 
PPOrGeALDGLINE od choke natnncee tee 73 230, 739 71 231,001 357 325,280 354 325,414 
Powell Rivers soa sone ee 184 Swine 174 351, 160)| 1,926) 1,234,894) 1,928] 1,231,339 
Prince: Wupert.t cc. seme. tee ee 1,511 197,790] 1,506 212,976] 2,809 782,527) 2,843 791,153 
QOusatsINOmacee samen cs ss aie eer 38 20,041 49 25,137 308 107, 287 308 107,172 
SLGWATL Gan ae slate carereeeie aes 2 3,012 4 3,023 180 206, 859 183 206, 873 
Sldnoy: vee eee tors eee 519 110,640 407 112,542 749 188,326 666 190,931 
Union Bay. stapes os Gees 75 166, 887 54 144,210) 631 447, 606 629 448, 664 
ViENCOU VOL eee note ees ohacane tens 2,148) 5,529,808} 2,095) 5,544, 7311/12, 829/10, 775, 963|13,024]10, oar 157 
WVACUOTISIA sac he terra ie eben 2,052) 4,049,284 2. 080) 3,957,593)| 4,907| 7,344,046] 4,945) 7,356,249 


59A.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-Going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934. 


Norr.—For details of coastwise and inland international shipping at these ports and all other ports of 
Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1934. Figures of total shipping are exclusive of ferriage, 


Sea-Going Vessels. Total Shipping. 


Pais end ark. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. | Departed. 


Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | Register.| sels. | Register.|} sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 


Prince Edward Island— 


Charlottetown.onctece. . conte es 51 64,473 73 625} 294,307} 626] 294,437 
Nova Scotia— 
Baddechksyeiscisak ticente<biatnens 8 523 10 418 35,566} 418 35,566 
ATS sts oo MORO Oe ERE 114 Sartor 151 1,158 134,996) 1,239 138,021 
Digby: ira: seer ok es 12 1,709 19 532 658, 009 542 658, 653 
EL tax: Pee. oc ee eee Me ees 1,259] 3,632,009] 1,484 2,798] 4,762,235| 2,828) 4,510,711 
POuISDUree ae. dene betas cen 83 58,309 94 265 117,628 267 116, 862 
North Sydney fee.scee .. oeenie 896 276, 799 876 1513 504,334 1,543 507,720 
IPATERDOLO tcc een ee cas 32 12,283 39 467 63,494 484 67,859 
PiCtOUL Aaa haste ets etl, : 2 1,330 9 381 130,980} 415 135, 662 
PortuMulerave forse ctee es oes ne 5 834 82, 887 834 89,520 
Sydneyita in eet tony eaters 102 119, 266 173 935} 1,087,407| 958] 1,107,319 
Windsor fies voc tates teetok wit he ose 56 92,741 69 133 124,399 133 130,398 
Warmoutis<.cseetek os cack tie: 535] 555,607] 519 914} 604,058) 928) 593,925 
New Brunswick— 
Saint Jobnes.g. ees we a. clecthetan os 684) 1,476,804) 688 2,340} 2,390,688) 2,338] 2,382,679 
Ste Andrews. .ctre nee 6s one one 2,268] 116,019) 2,280 2,830} 180,147) 2,829) 178,214 
Quebec— 
Chicoutinais. Ae. Sak oti eis 9 14,597 1 65 21,915 70 22,267 
ASDO? eb ae RE. iee oke cette 13 14, 722 28 158 71, 254 159 84,893 
Levis, cee ee Pe ee ae 5 7,126 106} 115,399} 107) 115,468 
Montreal iss... ie erat esis 1,078) 3,849,067} 907 5,963] 7,790,873] 5,948! 7,756,349 
ort Alired® eRe eee eee 23 62,018 28 124 382,044 122 370,401 
Quebeos hark. het che ec bee 397} 2,000,595 308 2,656} 3,984,726) 2,728) 4,190,615 
Rimouskite shears eee. 45 24 804 193,723} 844] 196,235 
Sorehion Ff.  senhes aor eon 15 32. 684; 121 737| 1,291,116] 770} 1,306,609 
Three: Rivers: seeks sone es 791 212,280 79 1,174! 1,355,940! 1,1721 1,362,184 
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59A.—Numbers and Tonnages of Sea-Going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934—concluded. 


Province and Port. 


- 


Ontario— 
PAPO TST UE cove se eiecie eel kes 
BAO OIG Reve culos eines cumiaesinte t 
BOGE Cable tie en cle tad sinluande'asorsts 
PR SVGLSED tes SA ale ra ee ie eee 
GNIBE WOO" sacraes Ree Kee owas 
Cornwall 
WenSiveLATDOur seas 8: sehen 
SASL pes Satie ta seeseokitS nei eve- 


eee ee eerererr er eer rere reoes 


KF GTR AV She inion Saukes wv saint 
CASE LORS eee. oe sx ooieiate Sols o',5 08 
Midlan 


IN emaran dlink Greek sie met alt pte 
OXviormee lilere- Seren Aan eee 


Ce wae Cee aes eee ese 6% ves © 


PGE LMC VELeer. tem. << Mr ealeo See 
Port MeNiwolle. ei kidads eet ce 
ROTH DS RAIN C Vetee arde ce aoe Eta caiss oh 
PraseOub. wee hicdek os cn bale ate ol 


aN fiien Pee er Gee a fore awk Ors ato Sate 


Thorold 
EGEEEILD Sok ER ties ws enka 6 05 ae 


Sainte 6 Sisto e aha e160) a) 61s pW) &8).0 2» 


NV Glen re tee. tas TeGciene be 


TNE Nat ica TOY cag alc eee a 
New Westminster............... 
WOGeAN CH Gewese cis ye wtine-5, score, sis, 


SOR CLt AN  MAOR 3 le ea 
Minions Bay vet ers bse a eee ei 
BURCOWY Gl tec acs rece bic ne + ser sisians oes 
Vaetorlate nen: Ci ioe alee. 


Sea-Going Vessels. 


Total Shipping. 


Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. || sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. 

- - - - 266} 204,437) 272) 199,524 

= = _ - 112 40,885} 111 40,855 

- - - - 701} 482,287) 700) 482,285 

- - - - 296 984, 662 298 991,372 

- - - - 94} 102,107 90| 100,707 

~ - - - 319} 288,757} 3138] 308,066 

= = - - 115} 210,332} 116) 215,493 

—- - - - 147 214, 202 142 212,238 

= = - — || 1,229} 2,614,644] 1,019} 2,216,860 

- - - - 74 153,431 79| 171,023 

- - - - 187 Go; Sto eat 8 7) 66, 997 

- - - - 700} 1,124,645} 519] 1,074,986 

2 = = — || 1,864] 1,637,012} 2,053) 2,003,950 

- - - - 282) 139,776) 268] 182,185 

= = a - LO Seco Solin li 7 lee taas. 474 

= = = - | 1,296} 1,108,277) 1,296] 1,304,077 

~ ~ - - SNiWAle BURA MEET SSSR 

- - - - 921] 2,254,328) 1,138] 2,667,238 

- - - - 738} 1,186,176} 736] 1,181,590 

Sal bas = a - 135 3,544] 130 3,518 

- - - ~ 163} 430,453] 224) 585,949 

~ - - - 186} 205,851 186} 204,150 

- - - ~ 902} 916,439} 721) 689,406 

- - - - 239] 282,730} 2388) 286,775 

= = = - 114,366] 2,609,055/14,384] 3,158,809 

_ - = — || 1,623) 1,608,237} 1,592) 1,621,681 

- - 4 3,065] 423} 496,567} 429] 504,847 

= = - - || 2,583] 2,921,917) 2,602) 2,928,069 

- - - - 291} 232,369) 287) 233,016 

- a - - 267} 128,186] 265) 118,410 

- - - - 128} 137,790} 104 1175225 

= = = — || 1,156} 1,267,205) 1,141] 1,247,770 

188 4,461 188 4,166) 1,168} 508,514) 1,176} 507,679 

14 11,355 16 Toe Sole ueLioutisl meoool. lotion 

16 9,518 19 9,697] 546} 106,304) 554] 108,248 

85} 105,958 77| 164,668) 599} 282,236} 596] 290,316 

346| 740,014] 387] 742,975] 764] 884,048) 789} 843,092 

22-247, 6838|- 268i 202,846) 2,529) 1,321,873) 2,521) 1,321,278 

678| 1,558,718} 700) 1,564,888] 1,973] 1,887,314] 2,081] 1,907,347 

25 53,279 38 87,199} 878} 667,942} 884] 769,016 

159| 524,077; 160} 521,295) 433) 612,355} 430) 610,583 

225 502, 252 214 503 , 235]) 2,132} 1,418,011] 2,128] 1,412,966 
1,141 118,630] 1,155] 133,251) 2,431] 689,987) 2,515] 689,613 

81 89,925 86} 113,730) 384) 176,318) 383 175, 226 

13 15,012 Mil 29,641 174; 169,337) 175) 169,992 

276 83,205) 238 76,440) 771) 226,353) 768] 225,056 

59} 108,992 45 85,739] 769} 396,918} 770} 399,410 


2,332] 6,293,824 
1.967] 4,437,086 


2,137| 5,511, 951/13, 653) 11, 303,076| 13,825] 10, 
1.938] 4.437.395] 4,959] 7,379,783] 4,994] 7,388,209 


786 , 208 


Section 5.—Shipping Constructed and on the Registry. 


The shipbuilding industry in Canada dates from the earliest settlement of 
the country, and up till the 1870’s was one of the leading industries of Quebec 
and of the Maritime Provinces, 490 vessels with a total tonnage of 183,010 being 
constructed in the calendar year 1874. At that time, however, the advent of the 
steel ship rendered the wooden vessels, the material for which was so abundant 
in Canada, obsolete, with the result that the tonnage built has never since reached 
the above figure, though in the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 the construction of the 
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Canadian Government Merchant Marine, built as an extraordinary measure arising 
out of the War, raised the totals constructed to 104,444 and 164,074 tons respectively. 
Statistics of ships built and registered in Canada or sold to other countries are 
given in Table 60. For further information on the shipbuilding industry, see 
Table 7 of the chapter on Manufactures, pp. 466-467. 


60.—Vessels Built and Registered in Canada and Vessels Sold to Other Countries, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-34. 


Norse.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383, and for 1901-10, see 1932 Year Book, p. 597. 
Statistics are from the Shipping Reports of the Department of National Revenue. 


Built. Registered. Sold to Other Countries. 
Fiscal Year. | S| Sr 
No. ] Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. Value. 

BORE oor e hee ee teie sw alters, 247 22,812 234 50,006 17 5,885 201,526 
LOR ee are tintc eaistet Oita osc ae ene 326 31,065 302 30,021 18 4,265 140,350 
LQTS ie Foes eet ccc rar aaccame crete rare 324 24,325 328 30, 225 20 7,976 610,650 
TON ARPS vo Sie aie ero aistare victatetenete: taitete a 289 46,887 230 46,909 27 8,258 169, 618 
VOTO REE otieit ears stolons oe eles 224 45,721 237 55,384 21 17,044 1,150,950 
LOE GPE bs 2 dhe ata erates Pe eee 167 13,497 325 102,239 21 4,529 192,575 
TOL as. Ae oa leeicdec setae fen 184 28,638 334 105, 826 47 24,954 4,398,570 
TORS Aer as Hivs 45h serctaere ante neato e 216 53,912 336 70,350 63 20;-252 5,330,850 
EOUG SR Pea cw crete oiereioh Gates « 277 104,444 Boe 102, 883 85 48,965 14,612,338 
VOQO'S: &. cro eee lav exaya Beare lors excrete ores , 3862 164,074 459 237,022 68 53,407 17,819,477 
1S PR ke ae AS 9 220 95,838 323 188,915 69 34,623 8,456,573 
LOD aia slab his or certeteter a hate satelerets 143 78, 409 228 131, 732 35 25,462 3,399,450 
TODS i cc cccteate acao rtatenalarae aio reretere 154 14, 868 274 57,446 18 26,394 1,009,327 
FOO 4 eG ee, te etecste eto orate arerahs tegataea 160 20,336 194 74,311 21 17,076 605,211 
O25 PAS AR Sere Soe ecercte cee eee 232 36,147 198 48,054 28 21,689 717,730 
1Q2O6 Fei ca ie <te stoate sioteter adic erie eat 247 ~ 39,840 218 88,380 27 24,673 1,413,150 
LOD TSR aR RE Se atereh ees 341 32,801 281 79,448 32 27,027 1,984,040 
TODS ROR Crete cc ertoe ttes aioe aes 236 12,904 417 64,301 31 16,307 599, 490 
TO 29 Tote icssis Sete teccuers teetotet Nolet a tare es 328 49,798 386 155,972 30 18,627 154,750 
EOSO Shit cassettes ate oieeeraitatrtorahs eerie 282 ’ 28,871 468 84,529 34 33,779 805, 636 
LOSE facie Meret tare sbapetostaie cntetaetetslo ane 294 45,162 396 129,088 22 8,865 421,500 
LOS 2 sae eee hte ce nett cae oe 202 19,032 319 64,396 23 18,849 889,221 
1933 03% SER an ee erates Ditton ae 159 9,156 193 25,811 382 87,543 443,258 
HOSA ANE: oh ceacls cc chet setae as 113 5,818 184 10,375 22 13,570 147,850 


The numbers and net tonnages of the vessels on the registry of Canada, as 
at the end of each of the calendar years from 1924 to 1933, are given by provinces 
in Table 61. 


61.—_Numbers and Net Tonnages of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1924-33. 


Nore.—The figures in this table are supplied by the courtesy of the Department of Marine. 


1924 1925 1926, 1927 1928. 

Province. wn | a nn | 

No. | Tonnage.| No. ] Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 

Ph Zisland ease 133 9,078} 181 8,997) 127 8,556} © 183 8,581 132 8,549 
Nova Scotia..... 1,488} 184,991] 1,475} 185,761] 1,452) 134,539) 1,412 129,482) 1,436) 126,428 
New Brunswick.. 808 34,644 33,318} 816 33,002} 829 33,077] . 828 33,395 
CQuebee iat eras oe 1,305 425,852) 1,341 438,253! 1,369 447,889) 1,368 456,092) 1,373 502,224 
Ontario... ce. 1,649] 314,297) 1,667} 326,571] 1,702] 387,036] 1,724] 397,987] 1,746] 367,007 
Manitoba........ 93 10,207 93 10, 207 94 10,321 96 10, 661 98 10, 684 
Saskatchewan.... 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia] 2,198} 289,549] 2,373] 327,524] 2,618) 325,190) 2,872} 327,984! 3,012] 313,651 
WALCO sare Share 9 1,916 ) 1,916 ) 1,916 14 3,650 14 3,650 


-Totals....... 7,689) 1,221,020) 7,913) 1,283,033] 8,193) 1,348,935) 8,454) 1,368,000) 8,645) 1,366,074 
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61.—Numbers and Net Tonnages of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1924-33—concluded. 


No. 


1929. 
Province. 

No. | Tonnage 

P, E. Island...... 134 8,37 
Nova Scotia..... 1,471) 127,077! 
New Brunswick.. 885 34,031 
Quebec... RX. . 1,265} 506,594 
WHATIO. ce hits 1,759} 365,531! 
Manitoba........ 103 11,051 
Saskatchewan.. 6 486 
British Columbia oF “ 335, 810 
Vakon ooo iocst: 4,543 
Potalsin ek 8,899] 1,893,493! 


8,898 


1930. 1931. 

Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage 
8,351 129 11,026 
2199055) 13435) "1135264 
38,350} 985 40,024 
495,017) 1,307} 517,815 
392,708] 1,799} 424,012 
Md 8b) P10) 11,460 
486 6 486 
361,328] 3,178] 361,305 
, 584 17 5,031 
1,432,064) 8,966) 1,484,423 


1932. 1933. 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 
129 10,996} 135 11, 134 
1,434 112,891) 1,379 105,737 
983 39,766} 1,010 41,247 
Voit} Odsaod| Aoollumed8e) DL 
1,764 424,716] 1,857 419,823 
110 11,461 113 11,505 
6 486 5 397 
3,178} 361,305] 3,084} 352,187 
17 5,031 17 5,031 
8,898} 1,484,879] 8,920) 1,429,573 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


Section 6.—The Department of Marine.* 
Administration of the general shipping interests of Canada is in the hands of 

the Dominion Department of Marine. 
Canada Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion Government relating to 


marine transportation; 


It deals with: 


lighthouses, lightships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; 


wharves and breakwaters; 


distressed seamen; 


(1) administration of the 


(2) pilotage; (3) the construction and maintenance of 


_(4) ports, harbours, piers, 


(5) the Meteorological Service of Canada; 
(7) hydrographic, tidal and current surveys; 


(6) relief of 


(8) inquiries into 


the causes of shipwrecks and casualties, and the collection of wreck statistics; 
(9) life-saving service; (10) the inspection of steamboats; (11) the construction and 
maintenance of the St. Lawrence River ship channel; 
(13) ice breaking and (14) the administration of Government radiotelegraph stations 


and the supervision of private stations in Canada. 


(12) marine 


signal service; 


The net revenue of the Depart- 


ment for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, was $1,645,291, and the expenditure 
for the same period was $12,208,231. 

A summary statement of the revenue and expenditure of the Department of 
Marine is given for each fiscal year since 1901 in Table 62, while details for the 
six years from 1929 to 1934 are presented in Tables 63 and 64. 


*Revised by E. Hawken, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Marine. 


62.—Total Revenues and Expenditures of the Department of Marine, fiscal years 
ended June 36, 1901-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-34. 


Nots.—For fiscal years 1868 to 1900, see 1983 Year Book, p. 715. 


i Revenue 
$ 
EOOTE cee 144,919 
1907s es 148, 607 
TOQS Pers. ee 139,876 
UE pelea 9 gaat 128,507 
081 eae ie Rare 121,815 
to Sa 139,475 
WADE SS asi? 35); 106, 260 
WOOS ets clo. 177,591 
TG ea. sc 169,502 
BIND Sept ci ta, 156,957 
Pe Aes: 154,492 
A ek ea 185,579 


2,150,940 
4,747,723 


5, 066, 253 
3,637, 600 
5,374,774 
5,498,531 
4,692,771 


4,197,420 
4,911,141 


Expendi- | 


Fiscal Fiscal Expendi- 
Year. Revenue. ture. Year. Revenue. ture. 
guy § $ $ 
1913) 017. 185,725| 5,213,223] 1924........ 593, 722|13, 160, 680 
[Did cee. 217,034| 5,828,027] 1925........ 416, 864/13. 636, 145 
1915....... 795, 550°) 6,202,908) i906 479,475|16, 776,939 
i167 461,457| 5,621,611] 1927........ 629,761|10,270, 674 
1917....... 574,498] 4.768.784 1998... ... 615, 089]15.368, 692 
iiss oo 298 812] 4.361.498 1929......_ 671,224|18' 167, 190 
s0i0 ts 396.779| 4,459,165 1930........ 810,530|23 508, 502 
1920....... 308, 002)38,301,0807 yon) 981, 061/27, 486, 719 
on ete 396, 617|26,038,902l| 1932........ 871,529|25,036,916 
1922. 701,497|20, 419,883] 1933........ 1,713, 498]14. 258. 409 
ies 574.567|13, 156,182] 1934........ 1, 645,291|12, 208, 231 


1Nine months. 


ram and to loans to harbour commissions. 


ussian Government. 
87473 —494 


2The increase in expenditure in 1920 and later years was due to the shipbuilding pro- 
3Includes $493,000 from sale of steamer Harl Grey to the 
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63.—Revenues of the Department of Marine, by Sources, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


Source of Revenue. 


Harbours, piers and wharves............ 
Earnings of Dominion steamers.......... 
Steamboat inspection fund............... 
Examination, masters and mates........ 
Casual revenue, sundries................. 
Radioirevenucs fae tsa eee 
Hines and fOrrertures: ..cc:..ceens on eee 
Wireless amateur licence fees............ 
Wireless operators’ examination fees..... 
Miscellaneous me Sect: ween cee ne 
Capittalaceounte eave eee eee ea 


TROUAIS 4B euch eee ae 


1,414,297) 1,303,558 
548 


1934. 


$ 
104, 854 
2,529 


102,678 
3, 260 


596 
8, 638 


1,718,867) 1,645,291 


1929-34. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
45, 878 53, 281 54, 668 78,674 75,026 
= 376 20 51 363 
136,932} 131,356; 144,332) 113,231) 103,091 
5,181 5, 126 4,733 3,381 3,240 
121,990} 104,860 94,323 89,691 70,703 
81,760 90, 728 75,753 50, 700 45, 687 
3,728 5, 228 1,119 953 543 
271,526] 407,762} 468,093] 528,942 
361 421 605 810 
1, 283 2,067 1,427 1, 258 
2,585 9,325} 135,988 3, 838 5,369 
671,224) 810,530) 981,061) 871,529 


64. Expenditures of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-34. 


Item of Expenditure. 


Ocean and River Service— 
Investigation into wrecks.............. 
Registration. of shipping... 40 -baamen os 
Removal of obstructions.............. 
Pate-savinesenviCG:e 7 aera. eae ee 
Dominion steamers and icebreakers.. . 
Schools of navigation: 2..:..........-4: 
Cattleinspectioncs -saccee ee oe eee. 
Wrecking plants (subsidy)............. 
HurdsontiB ary. parol etree) oe: 
Examination, masters and mates...... 
iivdrographicisunveyss. .--eee anaes ee 
New steamer for hydro survey........ 
Radio telecraphieeecds. 4 etaee ee ieee 
Rago receptions. -eaa. le ee eee 
Radio: Broadcasting Commission...... 
New steamers. aie eee cci take 
Icebreaker, Hudson bay............... 
Icebreaker, St. Lawrence river........ 
Other items of expenditure............ 


Lighthouse and Coast Service— 
Agencies and contingencies............ 
Adminstration of pilotage............. 
Salaries and allowances to lightkeepers 
Maintenance and repairs to lighthouses, 

OtCAe Fw coe ee Rae a nae 
Construction of lighthouses, etc........ 
Breaking of ieee vaca ee rea eee 
Sionall serviGewss.-b ees ae eee oe 


Public Works, Chargeable to Capital— 
Ship channel, river St. Lawrence...... 
Savage: OmmCOwWao Sue nae momen eo hae nee 
Sorelehipyard. agree eee eee 
Allowances. Sonor 
St. Lawrence River dams............. 
Provisions ior Dredgers esses) een 
Exchequer Court aWhed. sigs one 


Totals. Siete Sie) oa ee gs 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
4,921 4,754 5,979 4,874 2,873 ‘1,697 
2, 162 2,402 2,948 1,882 1,949 1,516 
1,095 223 3,498 297 592 379 
53 , 380 60,478 55,030 57,535 43,724 42,809 
1,954,580} 1,647,499] 1,752,352) 1,505,850) 1,238,675} 1,311,423 
7,816 Up Ge 7,320 7,620 4,816 4,861 
3,644 3,671 3,654 3, 839 3,362 3,485 
45,000 45,009 70,000 70,000 40,000 40,000 
289, 464 12,989 = = = = 
20,000 20,461 21,615 20,115 14, 687 15,719 
386, 739 508, 246 565, 722 494,051 381,707 393, 287 
- ~ 4,357 514, 259 135, 837 - 
735, 004 829,499 764, 633 649, 356 559,935 520,219 
166,776 225, 265 221, 656 216,906 235,301 245,429 
~ 20, 603 - - - 
~ 173,000 - ~ 210, 829 — 
- 791,299 L3o;o00 31,985 - - 
- 747,028 12,103 ~ - - 
12,675 25, (41 10,879 52, 259 26,601 8,456 
3,683,256) 5,125,332) 3,637,101) 3,630,828) 2,900,888) 2,589, 280 
223 , 280 227,064 228, 686 225,016 193 , 827 192,192 
141, 657 118,099 111,099 158,080 87,612 86, 688 
718,777 VoBR GA 733,976 732,619 652,390 645, 859 
889, 223 915,978 953 , 890 932,698 776, 830 770, 125 
683,012 684,482] 1,166,849 374, 249 169, 869 248,790 
30, 000 58,000 44,000 44,000 44,000 19,500 
109,994 107,947 103, 689 105,474 96,574 92,917 
16,957 25,719 49, 637 22,220 16,041 15,926 
2,812,900) 2,871,266) 3,391,826) 2,594,356) 2,037,143) 2,071,997 
1,894,912] 2,753,019) 3,462,951} 4,242,538) 3,418,118] 3,510,614 
- ~ - 13,000 ‘k= - 
162,019 1 1 1 1 1 
6,625 2,438 - - - - 
- 405,589 he 283, 751 + 1 
iS ca 4 4 2 


20,544 


2,063,556) 3,161,046) 3,861,837) 4,539,289 


1Included with ‘‘Ship channel, river St. Lawrence”’ for 1930-34. 


3,418, 118 


3,531,158 
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64.—Expenditures of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1929-34—-concluded. 


- 


Item of Expenditure. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Scientific Institutions— § § § $ $ § 
Meteorological Service................ 287,908 316,707 367, 622 401,592 319,101 312,641 
ERISA rn ca Wena aan 287,908) 316,707) 367,622 401,592} 319,101) 312,641 
Steamboat inspection.................. a: 141,485 140, 253 143, 764 143,394 121, 283 121, 224 
epartmentalsalariess..... 2.05. .c.. 3 es 392,453} 397,851} 402,460 401,738] 350,917 290, 216 
ASANO BH CIONB A cutee cee cn cab dics hn 54,798 55, 205 69,814 67,328 54, 088 33, 867 
CUE AOPOS ee Meee SEAS vats! eo hy ack ca 2,634 4,842 4,461 4,214 6, 085 2,576 
Investigation Halifax Harbour Boara.... - - - 7,654 - - 
Montreal Harbour Commission.......... 3,110,000} 4,336,000} 2,291,000) 1,160,000 401,000 449,000 
Quebec Harbour Commission........... 2,888,000} 2,821,000] 3,491,000] 1,379,000 341,000 106,914 
Vancouver Harbour Commission........ 1,596,000 345,000} 2,802,000 809,000 112,000} 1,208,299 
Halifax Harbour Commission........... 30,000] 1,272,000] 3,539,000) 2,752,000] 1,025,339 151, 258 
Chicoutimi Harbour Commission....... 500,000 815,000 846,000 465,000 324,000 332,100 
Saint John Harbour Commission........ 602,000} 1,711,000} 1,094,000] 5,763,855} 2,620,117 829,190 
Three Rivers Harbour Commission.... - 136,000} 1,543,600 747,568 160,000 107,000 
New Westminster Harbour Commis- G 
BION. “Ht ck ee ae sh See > See ol - - - 189, 140 56,094 12,614 
Miscellaneous and unforeseen............. 2,200 = ieee 960 11, 236 58,897 
Grand Totals: ..........56... 18, 167, 190/23, 508, 502/27, 486, 720/25, 056, 916/14, 258, 409|12, 208, 231 


Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, main- 
tained under the authority of the Department of Marine, comprises the Board 
of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean 
and inland ports. The Board decides on the standards required of all vessels 
coming under its jurisdiction. These must be attained by all ships given official 
warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Further, the Board 
grants certificates of competency to engineers of steamboats. 


Table 65 shows the numbers and tonnages of steamboats inspected, not in- 
spected, and subject to inspection; vessels added to the Dominion Register; and 
vessels lost, broken up, or destroyed, by Inspection Divisions, during the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


65.— Steamboat Inspection, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


Vessels Inspected. 


Vessels not 


Division. Vessels Regis- Vessels Regis- 
tered or Owned tered or Owned Inspected. 
in the Dominion. Elsewhere. 
gTOSs gross gross 
1933. No tonnage. No. tonnage. No tonnage 
1314 Eb og ie eon teh Aaa 105 112,333 15 55,455 24 82,930 
SEVEN A Paani <2 oe ee aie Gee eee hae eae oe ete 46 44,142 2 11, 228 63 33,450 
OGG ARNIS ick foe eters ciate Bhs putes s 65 38,610 ~ - 12 4,483 
POPS Pram Ta Ne tt oe Rot AE ie we 48 403 - ~ 41 14,484 
CURE Ten PEE ae Sp Oy et eo 111 75,018 5 14,441 103 95,845 
INCRE Say nade TP ee Soe ok Sa Ee eee SR 87 103,759 8 676 24 31,270 
ORAL ee ree eee 202 306,475 40 53, 837 28 41,418 
TSUCO) VATS Me ae Ss 7s ie Cae, ana ee 65 89, 201 1 37 10,780 
ROOM EVO OC segs Sere. cee tea ite ww « 75 22,471 - - 30 5,616 
erP AHA WE. oy. oc Poerein.cs vce Barna cic oe 57 56,641 1 66 89 7,645 
RAANCOUN DIS Peas sk Fico ials wick ala tise i oe 190 86,380 12 78,324 128 63,921 
CART Pe ee ee Re Sd oe oe ag 54 59,112 13 61, 769 38 33,068 


PROERES Bre ih acis thee Sete aie Rte Mth 1,134 | 1,042,545 97 275,835 617 424,910 
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65.—Steamboat Inspection, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934—concluded. 


Vessels Inspected. 


mh ; : Vessels not 
scale anal de Ost et one ee Inspected. 
in the Dominion. Elsewhere. 
1934, ferme Doe arene tu eg ieee 
1S ECS em «omer wee ears mer ards hie era een 98 121,053 19 80,169 17 4,799 
SAMt OLN pits seledie meee toate ee nes 42 50, 745 2 11, 228 54 33,940 
ENIOD OG. Oi EE Ne eicle tt hm thle! x 2 eM aN re 61 41,325 - - 19 6,206 
SOLU <i oee A one Ete eens cote aoe ore 62 37,292 - - 55 28,062 
Montrealta aus: ntindere tee ce tte ct 125 83, 735 2 7,278 74 iti ea 
ESTA SCOM Gere dacs +o rckse haps: Het Beer TE CG. hLD 3 351 22 32,354 
AP OLOUCOs shor ee Scie ee ee 200 826, (OL 32 42,788 25 32,066 
Midland) wae cnet Ue nctcrreest 39 06, Senn ee 59 71,542 1 39 38 21, 468 
Collinswoodu aid. Aes eee ee: 76 22,593 ~ ~ 32 3,031 
Poretarthur secede ccleaner ares 63 64, 622 1 2,944 87 20,693 
VANCOUVER mance seats. ek ee eae 201 97,777 12 78, 261 96 42,329 
VAC COLIAS Ee Sete cc uct tote here rhey iva 61 56, 858 10 67,486 26 24,006 
Totals olscociiee ketosis rieet 1,125 | 1,061,048 82 290, 544 545 260,085 
Vessels Subject 
Division. to Taspectige ht fier niet ara tee 
C ei eee Register. Destroyed. 
r fe) Toss 
1933. No. Lan ee No. ious : No. teases 
alitax, Jee tate ae eae ie. See 144 250,718 5 2,875 3 278 
Samt Johw.c.. sustiges te... Gale tsewieies. 111 88, 820 1 1,396 1 582 
Quebec 7a Sunt Oe eee eae Uh 43,093 pe 508 1 112 
POLS ie baa chats neice aie rn 118 62,887 1 = 948 3 519 
Montreal 3m. ciisere ten. Slpelal estate: a: 219 185,304 5 1,078 - ~ 
AGin St Onsen satis. oro. cee cia ee 119 135,705 is 22 2 2,032 
SCOLONtO Ae Mer ee ee ae pce Lae 270 401,730 3 3,967 3 2,429 
Midland tects sete ai tate eee eee 103 100,020 ~ ~ 1 29 
Collingwood: <6.) Biearitenk Bi tines 105 28, 087 4 1,398 4 165 
POrtyATUhr ee ere eae tenn eee 147 64,352 1 38 1 36 
Vancouveri eet: eat een eee ee 330 228, 625 1 40 2 53 
Wal GEOL Sites noe vnc cu vor necoe Varennes aa eas 105 153,949 - - 3 2,132 
Totalsseerer eg. eon 1,848 | 1,743,290 24 12,265 24 8,367 
1934, 
EL ai faxcorncshaide dae brid Oe EEF eae: 134 206,021 - - 3 276 
SaintwWohnn ts eee 7 Re ee ace 98 95,913 - - 1 254 
QUBDEE Tae cugt tn ceineiatir Tee 80 47,531 1 676 - - 
BOrel) 6 sc tomes ct RARER. Weds raed 117 65,354 — = 4 578 
Montreal ....3. rine Ramee noe eee sion 201 102,144 1 |(not reg’d.) 2 279 
ISIN PR UOD: Site cae Teen ae ee 102 119,480 - = - - 
OT OUEO ce tek eee eR ee A aos 257 401,585 2 3, 866 - - 
Midiandet-it, ese: spe eee eae?! 98 93,049 2 58 3 521 
Collinge woodere. «daca eres mee ae ok 108 25, 624 4 74 3 306 
Port Art uriagpa dee eta shite beet: 151 88, 259 3 48 1 28 
VancouverSs Wa,.5 325 eee cent te ena 309 218,367 - - 6 25135 
NAICTORIG Sc rhten. cr Poon eect oe Fame eon St! 97 148,350 2 1; 271 1 89 


TORAIS 70 cccuet inn Te auto. 1,752 | 1,611,677 15 5,993 24 4,466 
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Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 66 shows, for each year from 1908 
to 1933, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports under 
the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 186). 


66.—Number of Seamen Shipped and ictig yh sg at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 

Year. Shipped. |Discharged. Year. Shipped. |Discharged. 

Li We airy 8a loa 4 AR 18,013 ci Mea: Rl | 9 Ua cee ae ee ae a 18,444 17,103 

DOOD Reet ek cae teense’ sae 20,502 TESS HO Ae hat aie sea dria cages het 25,689 24,558 

1A an As ty Sper 2 Rec el nega eR 16,735 LAT UGG kU aOtnae soa afaae eee nates che 31,407 30,195 

TOU4. Ge enter maine tie teenie 30,687 29,018 

J AON fis fee & Ae Re 13, 748 ATE SOLOS eects dearth eee oc 31,772 28,472 
ROLLS Mrvaoh ee eis cake Fis siras oe 13, 708 11, 290 

Boat ae Ths ore chbaniete et 16,975 13740 AOD Got S. AS a ei aine es ace 31,869 27,413 

ere She Renee cate cnea t de 18,987 VAROSONT NOD 7 sere al rete Sekt ees 28,137 25, 863 

BOLO RC ros Sie e ae 22,797 ide ated Rn RO fo ta be le ls ng 28,748 20), 103 

i LEA haga ape ae eta 31,374 29, 483 

AGLO Scar tc, Coton sce 20,902 dO OS0 LOO eae saan aimee. 26, 983 25,670 
PAE Re SRR ee a Say ah Ok Se og 16,998 14, 145 

BORG err he Seok oon 16,516 1 jet | [ad ROB be Re a Pa po ert Rie 24,891 24,289 

REE: ee ee 7 he Te ee eee 18,208 sive Fa AR cp Pai| dad Pe etn ee re ea DAES SS) 23,472 

TODO Site a teen: Gotta 22,569 AS aya Ue RES Ses er oe ene ea 27,038 23,148 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The figures of Table 67, supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Marine, apply to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks and 
casualties in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks and 
casualties in other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casualties 
of previous years. Statistics of marine danger signals appear in Table 68. 


[Oe ep er 6 rene eee 


67.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties, years ended June 30, 1911-17, and calendar 
years 1918-33. 
Norte.—For details of the years 1870-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


Cas- : Cas- : 
Net Lives Stated Net Lives| Stated 
Year. ual Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. Year. ual- Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. 

ties. ties. 
: No. tons. No. $ No. tons, No. $ 
i SN ape eee Pare 122,619 48 942, 093]) 1923....... 376 480,713 50} 3,184,749 
TOME cee ore 293 269, 569 59 1,058; 768] 1924....... 224 215,470 54 4.350,217 
HOUSE ers Seeree 275 270,905 160 1,963,870) 1925)...4 <1. 0% 298 305, 798 53 3,317,020 
ke) 2 Pete ol at Seetaae 255 210,368} 1,083! A OBST 15 1920.,.45. 0. 300 293,310 91 4,630,267 
HOLD Seecass oe 280 214, 036 70 1,459, 012)) 1927....... 434 566,011 128 6,879,825 
i MW Ona hearenr en 308 242,996 67 Si see 9o8 2.25 504 558, 251 64 5,418, 236 
TOF eek See, 239 715,384 152)  4,850,1452] 1929....... 451 459,394 12 4,740, 620 
POTS cet Fe 226 312,928] 4023 TSS81S; 895) 1930 0.4066 551 447,169 66] 3,077,009 
LOIS Pos as 240 205, 720 100 1,808,690) 1931....... 477 404,157 7 2,696,019 
TOO Se CON once 227 222,928] . 28 1G45, S20 el dans s cack 452 406, 194 40} 3,478,575 
DOPE AL cetins 260 588,503 38 1, 8095328 1933). . So. ¢ 445 372,545 19 1,292,618 
BO he oie ohai bes 277 604, 423 27 451,312 


1Includes 1,042 lives lost in the Empress of Ireland disaster. *Excluding damage to cargo estimated 
at $4,310,350. *Includes 328 lives lost in the Princess Sophia disaster. 
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68.— Comparative Statement of Marine bags Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1923-34. 


Norr.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed in the following table, approximately 9,150 unlighted 
buoys, balises, dolphins and beacons are maintained. 


Description. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No.#| Nov | Nov | No, i Noo] Noo No; 


WE IUR: eee denis cee e cule 1,596] 1,627) 1,654] 1,675) 1,725) 1,771] 1,815) 1,855} 1,912} 1,923) 1,922) 1,924 
IBIS MUSIIDS fe aes nee 0) 10 10 10 al 11 11 val 11 11 iM 11 
Lightkeepers............ 1,105} T,119)°1, 134) 1; 143)1, 156) Ler79) F192), 207) £22 7ie lL 230 230i 226 
IDGgewiltistles 6. tees ane 8 9 8 8 8 6 8 8 8 8 8 8 
DILONA Ae Soe etree ee 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Dia pDnONGS sree: 6 «a 138 140 146 146 147 153 158 162 165 170 171 171 
Hoprpella: sccm teen tnn: 36 35 35 36 30 36 38 38 38 38 38 38 
Hand fog horns......... 148 147 149 148 148 151 147 151 152 153 154 154 
‘Fantiiooebells’ = oncnasn 4 4 4 4 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Gas, whistling and bell 

DUOVS > vor eee oior 349} 3859) 374 374, 380} 401 411 425} 429] 486) 4441 440 
Whistling buoys....... 30 30 32 34 36 38 40 40 40 42 42 41 
‘Beli buoy aay pansons ce 92 95 98 99 101 104 111 119 119 119 122 122 
Submarine bells......... 7 7 7 6 6 6 4 4 4 3 2 2 
Fog guns and bombs.... 7 7 6 6 6 6 D 5 5 5 5 5 


Fog alarm stations only. 12 12 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 


Section 7.—Merchant Marine Services Operated by the 
Canadian Government.* 


The War had far-reaching effects upon the merchant shipping of the world. 
The losses from submarines, the demands for naval auxiliary and transport services, 
and the abnormally large quantities of material to be carried overseas for both 
war purposes and the support of the civilian populations of Europe, all combined 
to create pressing demands for merchant shipping. In the latter part of the War, 
when submarine operations were intensified, the supply of merchant tonnage became 
a source of serious anxiety to the Allies and every effort was made not only to 
economise the shipping then afloat but to increase the supply by new building. 
It was under these circumstances that the Dominion Government placed orders 
with Canadian shipbuilding firms for the construction of 63 steel cargo vessels 
of six different types. These vessels were intended primarily to co-operate with 
British shipping in supplying the necessities of war, but, though the War ended 
before the ships were all built, the construction program was continued to provide 
employment and, in view of the losses of the War, to assure sufficient shipping 
as a complement to the National Railways and as a means of carrying abroad the 
products of Canada’s farms, forests, mines and factories. 


Shipping construction at that time was very costly and this abnormally high 
first cost has been a serious handicap to the economical operation of the ships ever 
since. Prior to Dec. 31, 1919, 19 vessels had been delivered by the builders. 
Additions were subsequently made to the fleet until the total fleet, as at Dec. 31, 
1924, numbered 57 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450. Through 
sale and the loss of three vessels the fleet was reduced to 29 vessels with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 96,987 at Dec. 31, 1933. Early operations proved profitable: 
a surplus of $1,056,767 was shown for the year ended Dec. 31, 1919 and a surplus 
of $1,263,307 for the year ended Dee. 31, 1920 (without provision for interest 


*Revised under the direction of Geo. W. Yates, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Railways 
and Canals, by A. H. Allan, General Manager, Canadian National Steamships, ‘Montreal. 
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charges). Operating income results from the date of the inception of these services 
have been as follows, exclusive of interest and depreciation on the original high 
cost of the vessels. Operating deficits are indicated by a minus sign:— 


Calendar Year. ahaa ay Calendar Year. oe 

$ $ 
W919. nn. sence eee cece nec ee nee r neces 1,056, 767 || 1927 —720, 735 
KP Moi: Vai Sats ar eig ene SR SRE a eee are Nearer TOAD OU Te LOS me Ge mtnner 7 cares puescbeiste sinc sere a eye —1, 209, 083 
ODI Ren ain, vhuy, ME Bans By .oce sr Seo acne Ae OG B02 Gavel bois wottatak 2 <can ees lees ayalibimaituy ls —878,907 
MD tee ech heat ors Antares ts MEAG The 241) ASO" OB etr eee Re eRe ins Keestits Shane —834, 210 
TODD, chicky oor a 4 bebe eee e eens Se OOO EL OD Ate cee tea bce e aad Awe ols es calk evade —444, 285 
LOSAIE  AR oe tae ae ds Abita Se ESOS eA OS 2 a tee canals ae ahhs Sea oes —326, 613 
LOL Oe SOAS SCE OST CTP r eats Ds a O20F S44 MeL Qoue «tec are a oteieaeets Ste Oh eevee a eae t daa —17,938 
MOZO RR epee ete ose s Yeens cate es —90, 159 


In conformity with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926 
(16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Dominion Government has provided direct steamship 
services to the West Indies through the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships, Ltd. The service is provided by a fleet of eleven vessels of a total 
deadweight tonnage of 63,426. Five of these boats, known as the “Lady” ships, 
were specially constructed for passenger service on this route, while the remaining 
seven vessels previously formed part of the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine fleet, and were taken over by the Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, Ltd., for operating purposes, under entrusting agreements with the respective 
companies which owned the ships. The investment in vessels at Dec. 31, 1933, 
amounted to $10,665,567, mainly made up of the construction cost of the ‘Lady’ 
ships and the present-day valuation of the other seven ships, together with the cost 
of conversion for use in the West Indies service of three of the latter. The financial 
results of the operations of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., 
have been as follows:— 


Galendae Venti” | Qperbting | Qpetating | Net Qper.| Depreci- | interest. | Pook 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TQ 20 en ite tee se cach ceive hoses 3,332, 683 3, 780,524 447, 841 227,315 442,739 1,117,895 
Geshe cae ee hts af fava Safar 0% x, Slate 3,792,694 4,315, 831 525 tod 288, 999 550,519 1,362,655 
JME ae Aa ony ete ee 3,648,986 | 4,095,555 446, 569 294,141 604, 651 1,345,361 
ey er et ee 3,323,077 | 3,606,793 283,716 321,261 688 , 037 1,293,014 


BR AOMIS PR ota ses <schelolswciotatiely 8 2,956,974 | 3,454,972 497,997 299,520 674,724 1,472,241 
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PART X.—TELEGRAPHS.* 


The Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., organ- 
ized by a group of Toronto men, was the first to establish an electric telegraph 
service in the pre-Confederation Province of Canada. It was formally organized 
on Oct. 22, 1846, and its Toronto-Hamilton line was opened on Dec. 19 of the 
same year. In January, 1847, the line was completed to Queenston, whence there 
was a connecting line to Buffalo. The Montreal Telegraph Co. commenced the 
construction of a line to Toronto in February, 1847, and began actual operation 
between the two cities on Aug. 3 of the same year. By the end of the year it had 
540 miles of wire in use, 9 offices and 35 employees, and had sent out 33,000 messages. 
Both the Montreal and the Toronto companies were incorporated by special Acts 
at the 1847 session of the Legislature. In 1852 the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara 
Co. sold out to the Montreal company. 


The British North American Electrical Association was also formed in 1847, 
with the object of connecting Quebec with the Maritime Provinces, but for some 
years its line went no further than Riviére du Loup, though it was finally extended 
to Woodstock, N.B., where it connected with the American Telegraph Co., which 
already had lines in New Brunswick. The New Brunswick Telegraph Co. built 
a line connecting Saint John with the Maine Lines in 1848, and in the following 
year extended it to Amherst, N.S., where it connected with the Nova Scotia line, 
bringing Halifax for the first time into telegraphic communication with New York. 


The movement for consolidation of services, so evident in the Canadian rail- 
ways, was also active among the telegraph companies. Thus the Montreal company 
bought out the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Telegraph Co., the Montreal 
and Bytown Telegraph Co. and the Grand Trunk Telegraph Co., and maintained 
a, strenuous competition with the Dominion Telegraph Co., organized in 1868. In 
1881, however, the conflicting interests were consolidated under lease by the Great 
North Western Telegraph Co., this move effecting great economies in operation. 
A few years later, however, the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. established competing 
lines and by September, 1886, had opened 366 offices in Ontario, Quebec and Western’ 
Canada. 


Dominion Government Telegraph Service.—This service is operated by the 
Telegraph Branch of the Department of Public Works. Its general object has been 
to furnish rapid communication for outlying and sparsely settled districts where the 
amount of business is so small that commercial companies will not enter the field 
but where the public interests require that there should be communication. Thus 
these facilities include: telegraph and telephone services to scattered settlements 
around the coasts of Cape Breton island; cable services to Campobello, Grand 
Manan and other islands in the bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island, Magdalen 
islands and Anticosti island in the gulf of St. Lawrence; telegraph or telephone 
services along the north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence from Quebec to the straits 
of Belle Isle; cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin islands in Ontario; some 
lines to northern outlying districts in Saskatchewan; lines from Edmonton to the 
Athabasca and Peace River country in Alberta; telegraph or telephone communica- 
tions around the coast of Vancouver island and to fishing, lumbering and mining 
settlements along the coast of the mainland of British Columbia, as well as to isolated 


*Revised by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which issues an annual report dealing with telegraph statistics. 
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mining centres in the interior; and finally the overland telegraph line to Dawson and 
other settlements in Yukon. All these services, on Mar. 31, 1934, comprised 8,864 
miles of pole line, 10,782 miles of wire, 326 knots of cable and 705 offices, with 422 
salaried employees engaged in operation and maintenance, as well as 242 other persons 
operating offices on a commission basis. The lines in operation amounted to 3,797 
miles of pole line in British Columbia and an additional 535 miles in Yukon, 1,671 
miles in Quebec, 1,442 in Alberta and 877 miles in Nova Scotia, as well as smaller 
mileages in New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. ‘The lines previously owned by the Great North Western Telegraph 
Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co., the Canadian Northern Railway Co 
and the National Transcontinental Railway are now owned by the Government and 
are operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly Great North 
Western Telegraph Co.). The Dominion Government Telegraph Service operates 
the line to Yukon and other lines in outlying districts. 


The Canadian system, in proportion to population, is one of the most extensive 
in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geographic disadvant- 
ages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and dispatch of market and 
press reports, its services to the nation are invaluable. 


Telegraph Statistics.—A brief summary table giving the more important 
figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs from 1920 to 1933 follows. For 
details see the Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics published by the Bureau of 
Statistics. . 


69.—_Summary Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs, calendar years 1920-33. 


Net Pole 


Gross |Operating Wire | Em- Offices Messages,| Cable- Money 


: ; T : 
Year Revenue. | Expenses. oe Milene a Mileage.|ployees. Land. | grams.’ feced. 
$ $ $ miles. | miles. | No. No. No. No. $ 


1920..]11,337,428) 9,589,982) 1,747,446] 52,393) 238,866) 7,508)  4,825/15,589,711| 1,162,204) 7,045,661 
1921..11,310, 989] 9,734,299] 1,576,690} 52,828) 250,802] 7,818}  4,901/15,013,993) 1,154,787] 5,150,916 
1922..}11,018, 762) 9,846,425} 1,172,337) 53,096) 262,343} 8,500] 4,762/15,271,410) 4,736,204) 4,404,407 
1923..]11,417, 284] 9,931,815] 1,485,439] -53,383] 270,782} 8,275] 4,961/16,150,106) 5,055,115) 5,326,352 
1924..|10,930,020} 9,603,620} 1,326,400] 54,742) 268,632] 8,909}  4,945/15,460,811) 5,790,582) 6,428,080 


1925..}11, 520,322} 9,681,200) 1,839,122) 51,7261) 284,121] 7,2242) 4,664)14,460,988) 6,104,025] 6,680,595 
1926.12, 143, 388]10, 166,040) 1,977,348] 52,6121) 305,933] 6,7552) 4,801/14,934,683] 6,421,673] 7,790,127 
1927..}12,990,549|10, 600,412) 2,390,137] 52,7311) 323,539] 7,3382| 4,885]15.564,067| 6,664,771] 9,241,864 
1928..|14, 740, 641)11, 647,063] 3,093,578] 53,7771| 337,971] 7,6392) 4, 909/16, 857,220) 6,861,195) 9,776,090 
1929..|16, 256, 441/12, 590,364) 3,666,077) 52,8351 360,883) 8,0562)  4,766/18,029,973] 5,210, 926)11, 295, 857 


1930..}14, 264, 997/11, 791,291] 2,473,706] 52,8241) 371,747| 7,3312] 4,661/15,558, 224) 6,745, 220/10, 213,475 
1931..}11, 641, 729]10, 720,949} 920,780] 53,2281) 368,583] 6,6372;  4,474/13,200,198| 6,097,713] 7,475,928 
1932..| 9,381,075] 9,020,052} 361,023) 52,3621) 366,142) 5,7882)  4,248)10,519,433) 5,664,171] 4,698,660 
1933..| 9,267,715) 8,122,964) 1,144,751) 52,1121) 365,489] 5,2632) 4,115/10, 135,653] 5,504,227) 3,632,910 


1f}xcluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 2Eixcluding railway employees. 
3Including transatlantic cablegrams relayed between Canso, N.S., and the United States. 
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Table 70 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of 
various companies for the years 1929 to 1933. Statistics of the Halifax and Ber- 
mudas Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and the Pacific 
Cable Board are not included. 


70.—Statistics of Chartered Telegraph Companies for the calendar years 1929-33. 


Miles Miles Number Number 
f 


Company. Yrs: of of of fe) 
Line. Wire. Messages.! | Offices.3 

1929 24,565 166.121 9,488, 208 2,135 
Canadian National Telegraph Co.................. 1930 24,828 169,163 | 8,570,571 2,130 
(Formerly Great North Western Telegraph Co.){} 1931 24, 627 166,594 | 7,274,795 2,092 
1932 24,018 166,172 5,562,277 2,011 
1933 24,013 165, 058 5,468, 221 1,937 
(} 1929 16, 794 167, 664 7,259, 205 2 1, 642 
1930 16,919 172,210 6, 216,4912 1,639 
Canadian Pacifie Railway Co: ....:....<:.+.0-ss6- 1931 17,522 | 175,568 | 5,266,094? 1.535 
1932 17,490 175,720 4.402, 6962 1,394 
1933 17,477 176, 423 4, 202, 1882 1,390 

(| 1929 1,178 10,910 414,506 4 

| 1930 5 ee 10,991 4 4 

Western Uni0nrec cn coke cae en oe et eee 1931 1,186 11,015 4 4 

1932 1,184 9,368 4 4 

1933 1,185 9,390 4 4 
1929 450 3,288 128, 852 38 
1930 549 3,013 116,934 41 
Temiskaming and Northern Ont. Ry. Commission;| 1931 593 3, 285 117,990 38 
1932 593 Bie tT 101,294 35 
1933 593 ey LEI EE 96,906 35 
: 1929 - 445 87,514 18 
: 1930 ~ 445 78, 682 18 
The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd.......... 4} 1931 - 445 69, 067 16 
1932 - 445 67,571 16 
1933 - 445 54,738 15 
1929 9,848 12,455 537,080 895 
1930 9,351 11,399 495,562 796 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service......... 4} 1981 9,300 11,666 411,806 756 
1932 9,077 11,316 336, 256 756 
1933 8, 844 11, 052 254,910 703 


1Cablegrams not included. The total in Table 69 includes messages handled by the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Co. 2Not including press messages. The total in Table 69 includes offices of wireless and 
cable companies. 4Included with Canadian National. 


Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have termini in Canada—five 
of them on the Atlantic coast and one on the Pacific. The year in which the cable 
was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was 1866, and up to the present 
its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English and 
United States’ interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New 
Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and was owned by a partnership of the 
Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. Asa result of 
the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference of 1928, in 
view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to dispose of the Pacific and 
West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and International Communi- 
cation Co., a company formed to take over all Empire-owned cables and lease the 
Kmpire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary legislation was passed by 
the United Kingdom in February, 1929, and by Canada in June, 1929. 
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PART XI.—TELEPHONES.* 


The telephone is in part a Canadian invention, though its inventor, Alexander 
‘Graham Bell, a Scotsman by birth, was at the time of its invention a resident of 
the United States, having immigrated with his father to Brantford, Ontario, in 
1870, and subsequently proceeded to Boston. According to his account, the 
discovery of the telephone, both as to its main principle and as to the first trans- 
mission of the human voice, was made at his father’s residence at Tutela Heights, 
Brantford, in 1876, and the first telephone talk over any distance was conducted 
between Brantford and Paris, a distance of 8 miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. 


Telephone development in Canada dates from the year 1880, when the Bell 
Telephone Co. was incorporated by Act of Parliament. Although at this time 
all patents and lines were owned by the Canadian Telephone Co., this was dependent 
on the Bell Co., to which it sold out in 1882. By 1883 the first submarine telephone 
cable had been laid between Windsor and Detroit, and during the year the Bell 
Co. operated in Canada 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges and 40 
agencies, with 600 miles of long-distance wire. It controlled development in all 
the provinces except British Columbia, where the greater part of the system has 
always been in the hands of the British Columbia Telephone Co., Ltd. 


With the rapid growth of private companies in the Maritime Provinces, the 
lines of the Bell Co. were disposed of in 1888 to the Maritime Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Co. in Nova Scotia, and to the New Brunswick Telephone Co. in New Bruns- 
wick, an interest in these corporations being retained under the terms of sale. A 
development of a different kind is seen in the three Prairie Provinces, where well- 
organized systems were sold to the Governments of Manitoba and Alberta in 1908 
and to Saskatchewan in 1909. The lines in Ontario and Quebec are still largely 
owned by the Bell Telephone Co. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,403 telephone systems existing in 1933 (Table 
72) include the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and a smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system 
operated by the National Parks of Canada, Department of the Interior. There 
were also 142 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,503 co-operative telephone com- 
panies, no fewer than 1,169 were in Saskatchewan alone and 211 in Nova Scotia. 
Besides the above, there were 539 stock companies, 95 partnerships and 117 
systems privately operated. 

A summary of the principal statistics is contained in Table 71. Up to 1930 there 
had been a steady growth in the use of telephones, the number reaching a peak at 
1,402,861, but in 1931, 1932 and 1933 decreases of 2:7 per cent, 7-5 per cent and 
5-5 per cent, respectively, were recorded. The number of telephones per capita is, 
however, second only to that of the United States, the numbers being 13-94 tele- 
phones per 100 population in the United States and 11-16 in Canada. By provinces 
the numbers of telephones were in 1933: Ontario 543,907, Quebec 259,530, British 
Columbia 116,528, Saskatchewan 74,258, Manitoba 61,874, Alberta 57,429, Nova 
Scotia 48,556, New Brunswick 29,750, Prince Edward Island 5,348, and Yukon 
150. The numbers of instruments per 100 population were as follows: British Colum- 
bia 16-4, Ontario 15-4, Quebec 8-7, Manitoba 8-6, Nova Scotia 8-3, Saskatchewan 
7-8, Alberta 7-6, New Brunswick 7-1, Prince Edward Island 6-0 and Yukon 3-8. 


*Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, wnich issues an annual report dealing with telephone statistics. 
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Estimates of the numbers of telephone conversations during 1933 were 2,247,- 
144,000 local and 24,437,452 long-distance calls. Systems operating almost 90 p.c. 
of all telephones in Canada made estimates by actual count on days of normal 
business, and, after adjusting for uncompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the 
average was multiplied by 365. The lorg-distance calls in practically all cases 
were the actual long-distance calls put through or completed. The averages were 
1,885 local and 21 long-distance calls per telephone and 213 telephone conversations 
per capita as compared with 223 in 1932. The estimated per capita average for 


the United States in 1932 was 205 and for New Zealand, 206. 
Statistics of the number of telephone companies reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are given in Tables 72 and 73. 


71._Summary Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, years ended June 30, 
1911-18, and Dec. 31, 1919-33. 


Capitalization. ; Tele- 
—— Net Salaries | Sys- | Tele- phones 
Year.| Capital Funded Cost of Gross |Operating|Operating and tems. | phones. |per 100 
Stock. Debt. Property. | Revenue.| Expenses.! Revenue.| Wages. Popu- 
lation. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ No. No. No. 
1911..} 21,527,375} 18,516,608] 34, 737,530}10, 068,220] 6,979,045) 3,089,175 915, 636 537| 302,759 4-2 
1912..| 21,533,605] 24,743,247] 56,887, 799)12, 273,627) 9,094,689) 3,178,938] 2,659, 642 683] 370,884 5-0 
1913..| 26,590,501] 33,256,503) 69,214,971/14, 879, 278/11, 175,689) 3,721,589] 6,839,399} 1,075) 463,671 6-2 
1914..| 28,644,340] 41,647,554] 80,258, 356/17, 297, 269/12, 882, 402] 4,414,867] 8,250,253} 1,136} 521,144 6-8 
1915..| 28,947,122) 45,337,869} 83,792, 583)17, 601, 673}12,836,715| 6,764,958) 8,357,029) 1,396} 533,090 6-8 
1916..} 29,416,956] 47,503,358] 88,520, 020/18, 594, 268/11, 147,201] 7,447,067) 7,852,719) 1,592} 548,421 6-8 
1917..| 29,476,367] 49,645,335) 94,469, 534/20, 122, 282)12, 095,426] 8,026,856) 8,882,593} 1,695| 604,136 7:4 
1918..} 29,803,090) 55,471, 601/104, 368, 628/22, 753, 280)13, 644,518] 9,108, 756)10,410,807) 2,007} 662,330 8-0 
1919..| 35,227,233] 65,360, 600)125, 017, 222}29, 401, 006/20, 081, 436] 9,319,570)15,774,586) 2,219] 778,758 9-2 
1920..] 36,149,838] 80,539, 367|144, 560, 969/33, 473, 712/28, 044,401] 5,429,311/17,294,405) 2,327] 856,266 9-9 
1921..} 42,194,426) 90,348, 345)158, 678, 229/36, 986, 913/30, 080,035] 6,906,878}19,000,422) 2,365) 902,090 10-3 
1922..! 48,968,198) 94,833,825) 167, 332, 932/39, 559, 149)29, 966,181] 9,592, 968)17,305,759) 2,387) 944,029 10-6 
1923..| 57,366,675] 95,306, 347|179, 002, 152)42, 182, 959/32, 390, 370/10, 266, 285|18, 182,429) 2,459/1, 009, 203 11-1 
1924..} 63,798, 133] 96,216, 887)193, 884, 378)44, 322, 598133, 615, 686/10, 706, 912)18, 293,234) 2,466/1,072,454 11-6 
1925..] 65,514, 130}102, 653, 161/210, 535, 795/47, 233, 617/35, 566, 947] 11, 666, 670/19, 106, 383 2, 495 1,142,876 12-2 
1926..| 68,345, 999}110, 805, 099|227, 155, 900/50, 522, 859/38, 141, 360)12, 381, 499)25, 219,493) 2,479/1, 201, 008 12-8 
1927..) 76,460, 540/115, 981, 955/243, 999, 185/56, 907, 338}48, 561,916] 8,345, 422/26, 254,605) 2,462)1,259, 987 13-2 
1928..] 85,913, 239)121, 528, 627/263, 201, 651/61, 791, 3833}51, 542, 544/10, 248, 789|28,501,378) 2,447)1, 334,534 13-8 
1929..) 93, 737, 979|141, 205, 328/291, 589, 148/65, 240, 610/56, 559,517] 8,681, 093)31,672,277} 2,415)1,382, 822 14-1 
1930. .|102, 777, 267/155, 411, 716]319, 101, 191/69, 420, 459/61, 886, 340) 7,534, 119/32,085,948} 2,414)1,402, 861 14-1 
1931..|105, 765, 685) 168, 224, 084/333, 055, 119166, 806, 580/60, 067,016] 6,739,564/28, 493,252) 2,399]1,364, 200 13-1 
1932. .}129, 017, 760|157, 734, 489}333, 169, 486/60, 684, 992/55, 344,023] 5,340,969/24, 115,545} 2,414]1, 261, 245 12-0 
1933..|129, 192, 363]150, 906, 6631330, 490, 878156, 062, 970]50, 423, 641] 5,639,329|21,276,406] 2,403]1, 192,330 11-2 


1Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 


For number of employees, see Table 74. 


72.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, Classified by Form of Control, 


1911-33.1 
Gov- Co- | Part- Gov- Co- | Part- 
Year} ern- |Muni-|Stock| oper-} ner- | Pri- |Total.|| Year| ern- |Muni-|Stock| oper-| ner- | Pri- |Total. 
ment.| cipal. ative.| ship. | vate. ment.| cipal. ative.| ship. | vate 
1911. 3 25} 308 101 18 82} 5371/1923. 5 127) 450] 1,752 1 124] 2,459 
1912. 3 35| 55-508 133 31 113 683}/1924 . oO 153 502] 1,606 63 137) 2,466 
1913 4 yy 543 262 63 151] 1,075 
1914. 4 58 611 297 48 118] 1, 136)/1925. 6 144) 502] 1,551 106 186} 2,495 
1915 4 62| 584 601 28 117} 1,396)1926. 6 142) 490) 1,560} 107) 174) 2,479 
1927. 5 138 496] 1,552 102 169] 2,462 
1916. 4 67 622 765 23 111} 1,592))1928. 5 137) (494\.17557 93 161] 2,447 
1917. 5 73 645 841 17 114] 1, 6951/1929. 5 137| 492] 1,543 106 132) 2415 
1918. 5 74 735} 1,085 12 96] 2,007 
1919. 5 89 666] 1,346 18 95| 2, 2191/1930. 5 138} 506] 1,537 107 121) 2,414 
1920. 5 88 647) 1,495 9 83] 2,327/1931. if 138} 506] 1,523 99 126} 2,399 
1932. 7 141 513] 1,530 97 126) 2,414 
1921. 5 103 614] 1,544 7 92) 2,3651/1933 . 7 142)" 539) 1,508 95 117} 2,403 
1922. o 117 693] 1,474 - 98] 2,387 


iThe years 1911-18 are from July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919 to 1933 are for the calendar years. 
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73.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, by Provinces and Form of 
Contro!, Dec. 31, 1933. 


Prone. Govern- Muni- Boar. Co- 


ment. | cipal. operative. Private. Matas Total. 
Prov.|Dom. 

Prince Edward Island..... ~ ~ - 12 36 4 1 53 
Blova Dctiaoce aides cis - 1 - 18 211 8 13 250 
New Brunswick........... - 1 - 18 4 5 5 32 
SOMO cuicnen tapas Whee = 1 - 99 42 26 23 190 
ESE SS le Re 2 1 132 356 ° - 60 43 594 
Ps MD ca teas wis Roald Se a 1 ~ 7 - 7 6 7 28 
Saskatchewan............. 1 1 1 19 1,169 2 ~ 1,192 
Albortaccorcerrs Geiss ones 2 1 1 WG 33 4 3 48 
British Columbia.......... = 1 1 11 1 1 - 14 
MOU. Cor Sak ed tr Sofi ar - 1 - 1 - 1 - 2 

Motels cini:.f 5-61. BR ae 539 | 1,503 117 95| 2,403 


1This system is located in the provinces indicated. 


In the two following tables, figures are shown giving the numbers of telephones 
in use, the mileages of wire and the numbers of employees of telephone companies, 
for the Dominion from 1911 to 1933, and by provinces for the year 1933. 


74.—Telephones in Use Classified by Business, Residential, Rural and Public Pay, 
Mileages of Wire and Pole Line, and Numbers of Employees, 1911-33.! 


Telephones in Use. Pil. 
Year.! Resi Publi line oa Sch 5 
: esi- ubli : of Wire. | ployees. 
Business. erm, Rural. Pay? Total. | Mileage. 
No No No No No. miles miles No 

TORT ES eae Stik - - ~ - 302,759 - 687, 782 10,425 
DOL Stet crest ocx - - - - 370, 884 - 889,572 12,783 
IQIBS Rates see - - - - 463,671 - | 1,092,587 12.867 
iM, Coa ee geet eee - = - - 521,144 — | 1,343,090 16,799 
JULDe ee ees eos x8 - - ~ - 533,090 — | 1,452,360 15,072 
TOTO eee peter es ~ - - - 548,421 - | 1,600,564 15,247 
MOLT eetetnn watt - ~ - = 604, 136 - | 1,708,203 16,490 
5 LET CORT a = 75 ar ee ~ - - - 662,330 - | 1,848,466 17,336 
TOIOT cx teeth es - - - - 778,758 — | 2,105,240 20,491 
NOD ON ees en's S 260,481] 390,930) 204,855 - 856,266} 161,270} 2,105,101 21,187 
3 DUS RARE oe ee ea 273,498) 396,384] 232,208 - 902,090} 178,093) 2,268,271 19,943 
TODD eect ch ites oss 281,535} 414,887} 247,607 - 944,029} 184,147] 2,396,805 19,321 
LODSS Gasee eee 303,660} 444,300} 261,360 - | 1,009,320 188,408] 2,574,083 21,002 
nO ae Re eee 281,108} 509,928} 265,509 15,909] 1,072,454 193,399] 2,765,722 21,685 
j STA oe oe he 297,875} 556,837) 268,807 19,357] 1,142,876 194,370] 3,020,773 21,831 
POD GS eae cote 311,557) 597,429} 270,686 21,336} 1,201,008] 201,604] 3,306,214 23 , 083 
ET py Geet ee aE 324,425) 637,536] 275,544 22,482] 1,259,987] 204,245) 3,591,035 23,437 
ROB I: o oe oem 345,771! 684,820} 280,878 23,065) 1,334,534} 207,566) 3,982,867 24,373 
TODO PR cet tk es 366,418] 724,001} 269,487 22,916] 1,382,822} 220,525] 4,486,213 27,459 
(ini ete ee eee 373,387} 740,050} 264,681 24,743] 1,402,861] 222,113) 4,790,224 26,575 
LEN Ue eg ie a 369, 281 723,868} 245,485 25,566] 1,364,200] 222,196] 4,985,076 23, 825 
eae oy ee ea 351,509] 663,815} 220,680 25,241) 1,261,245) 220,459) 5,089,261 21,354 
REE 5 dete ae epee eae 341,063} 617,532} 209,611 24,124) 1.192330) 219, 753) 5, 134,871 18,796 


1 Figures for the years 1911-18 are from July 1 to June 30; those for 1919-33 are for calendar years. 
2 Excluding employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 
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75.—Telephones in Use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, by Provinces, 
Dec. 31, 1933. 


Telephones in Use. 


ae 100 Mileage Em- 


Province. Busi- Resi- eral. Public Total. | Popula- of Wire. | ployees. 
ness. dential. Pay. ti 
ion. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. miles. No. 
PrPiiaistande su 1,193 1,492 2,597 66 5,348 6-0 7,764 58 
Nova Scotia....... 10,941 21,041 10,585 989 43,556 8-3 102,386 700 
New Brunswick... 7,487 15,839 5,788 636 29,750 7-1 62,562 542 
Qaebee acs de ke 87,563 140, 293 24,443 7,231 259, 530 8-7| 1,230,446 4,654 
Ontario. gies 144,053 289, 100 99,949 10,805} 543,907 15-4] 2,339, 702 7,833 
Manitoba..5 4544. 19,308 30,072 10,470 2,024 61,874 8-6] 318,184 1,029 
Saskatchewan..... 15,470 16,271 42,219 298 74,258 7-8 386, 259 6721 
Allberta..c .etee 3 19,039 27 £03 10,580 807 57,429 7-6| 290,314 a ae 
British Columbia.. 35,973 76,313 2,974 1,268 116,528 16-4 396, 683 2,187 
VWiikonicicte ce oaaer 36 108 6 - 150 3-8 571 9 
Totals..... 341,063} 617,532) 209,611 24,124) 1,192,330 11-2) 5,134,871 18,796 


1fixcluding employees on rural lines. 


PART XII.—RADIO.* 


Under the Radiotelegraph Act (c. 195, R.S.C., 1927), the administration 
of radio within the Dominion was vested in the Department of Marine. Dominion 
jurisdiction has been questioned by certain of the provinces from time to time, 
but on Feb. 9, 1932, the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy Council ruled 
that the control and regulation of radio communication is within the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Parliament. This decision was a very important one and has 
done much to further the nationalization of radio broadcasting in Canada. (See 
pp. 788-789.) ) 


Section 1.—Radiotelegraphy. 


The Coast Station Radiotelegraph System.—The present coast station ° 
system of 69 stations consists of three chains—one extending from Vancouver to 
Prince Rupert on the Pacific, another from Port Arthur to the Atlantic ocean in the 
east, and the third from Port Churchill to Resolution island at the entrance to 
Hudson strait. The Great Lakes coast stations connect with those of the east 
coast, which, in turn, connect with the Hudson Bay Route chain. There is no direct 
radio connection between the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast chain. 


Of the above stations, 17 on the east coast and Great Lakes are operated by 
the Canadian Marconi Co. under contract with the Department, and the remaining 
52 on the east coast, west coast and Hudson bay and strait are operated directly 
by the Department. Twice daily, at advertised hours, 2 number of these stations 
broadcast messages to shipping containing such important information as weather 
forecasts, storm warnings, reports in connection with floating derelicts, ice and 
other dangers to navigation. In the interests of navigators, to whom accurate time 
is essential in computing observations on celestial bodies, three Canadian coast 
stations—two on the west coast and one on the east coast—transmit time signals 
at advertised hours daily. 


* Sections 1 and 2 have been revised by Commander C. P. Edwards, O.B.E., Director, Radio Service, 
Department of Marine, Ottawa. A fuller treatment of the historical and descriptive background of radio 
communication was published at pp. 607-610 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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Some years ago the discrimination of underwriters in the matter of insurance 
rates charged on ships plying to Canadian ports led the Department to feel that 
any reasonable expenditure which would tend to reduce these charges would be 
a sound investment. ‘To this end 138 direction-finding stations have been established 
at specially selected sites with respect to navigational routes—7 on the east coast, 
5 on Hudson bay and strait, and 1 on the west coast. These stations are fitted 
with special apparatus which enables the direction of the incoming radio signal 
transmitted by a ship to be accurately determined. 

A more recent extension of the shore direction finder is the development of 
the direction-finding instrument on board ship. ‘To assist this development, the 
Department has established radio beacon transmitters at a number of lighthouses 
and lightships (see Table 76). ‘These radio beacons transmit characteristic radio 
signals with an approximate range of 50 miles every hour at advertised times during 
clear weather and continuously when the atmosphere in the vicinity of the station 
is so obscure as to impede navigation. 

To insure the safety of life at sea, all passenger steamers and freighters plying 
to and from Canadian ports must carry radio equipment manned by competent 
operators in possession of a certificate of proficiency in radio. The Department 
maintains a complete radio inspection service to enforce this regulation. Inspec- 
tors located at various ports throughout the Dominion are responsible for checking 
the efficiency of the radio equipment on ships of all nationalities, and seeing that 
only competent operators are carried. Examinations for certificates of proficiency 
in radio are conducted by the Radio Branch, and 4,758 certificates had been issued 
up to Mar. 31, 1934. 

Table 76 shows the name and situation of the Government-owned radiotele- 
graph stations in Canada and Newfoundland. 


76.—Government-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934.1 


Name of Station. Situation. Name of Station. Situation. 
East Coast. Rapio BEacon 
STATIONS. 

Belle Isle, Nfld.?.......]|Belle Isle Straits. Cape Whittle.......... Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Cape Race, Nfid.?..... Newfoundland. Westclointsct aac = ose Anticosti. 
Chebucto Head, N.S.2.|Entrance Halifax Harbour. ||Pointe des Monts.......|}Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Glarke City"... 22.6 Gulf of St. Lawrence. Perroquet Island.......}Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Fame Point, Que.*..... oe * Cape*Badld 2.) accse N.W. Newfoundland. 
Father Point, Que.* - ee (CATO VAN aco cb ras ta cto S.W. Newfoundland. 
Grindstone Island, Heath Pomt ic. ess scans Heath Point, Anticosti. 

Oye aeons Magdalen Islands. Lurcher Lightship..... Off Yarmouth, N.S 
Helitex Dockyard..... Halifax, N.S. Sambro Lightship..... Off Halifax, N.S. 
Montreal, Que.*........ St. Lawrence River. Seal Island............. S.E. of Nova Scotia. 
North Sydney* 5 ee! Cape Breton, N.S 
Point Amour, Nfid.*...|Gulf of St. Lawrence. Great Lakes. 
Quebec; Que.*2. 5k... St. Lawrence River. Kingston, Ont.*........ Barriefield Common. 
Sable teland * a. wishes North Atlantic. Midland sOntwrates cere og pee Bay. 
Saint John, N.B.2...... Red Head, N.B. Point Edward, Ont.*...|Lake Huron. 
Yarmouth, N.S.2......|Nova Scotia. Port Arthur, Ont. vie he Port Arthur. 


Port Burwell, Ont.*....|Lake Erie. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.*|Sault Ste. Marie, ies 


Tobermory, Ould Entrance Georgian Bay, 
DirEctTION-FINDING nt. 
STATIONS. Poronbo, Ont eerecic ae: Toronto Island. 
Belle Isle D/¥F.......... Belle Isle Straits. Rapio BEacon 
(Cans@ W/E estat. Nova Scotia. STATIONS. 
Cape Race D/F........| Newfoundland. Southeast Shoal........|Lake Erie. 
Chebucto Head D/F... Entrance Halifax Harbour. Main Duck............ Lake Ontario. 
Saint John D/F........ Red Head, N.B. Mone Poiwitss.< eke cs - Lake Erie. 
Saint Paul D/F........ Nova Scotia. Michipicoten Island....}Lake Superior. 
Warmouth Dy Bice Nova Scotia. Cove Island....6.50..6% Lake Huron. 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 786. 
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76.—Government-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934 


—concluded. 
Name of Station. Situation. Name of Station. Situation, 
Hudson Bay and West Coast—concluded 
Hudson Strait. 
Risteyan, (mance West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Cape Hopes Advance, Gonzales Hill, B.C....| Victoria, B.C 
Glues fawn Hudson Strait. Merry Island, B.C.....|British Columbia. 
Nottingham Island?...} Hudson Strait. Pachena Point?........]West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Port Churchill, Man. 2.1 Hudson Bay. Point Grey, B.C...... Entrance Vancouver Har- 
Resolution Island2.....|Hudson Strait. bour, 
Chesterfield Inlet?....|Hudson Bay. Vancouver save cceees Merchants Exchange, Van- 
couver. 
D1RrEcTION-FINDING 
STATIONS, D1IRECTION-FINDING 
STATIONS. 
Cape Hopes Advance.|Hudson Strait. 
Nottingham Island...|Hudson Strait. Pachena Point D/F..|West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Port Churchill, Man. .}| Hudson Bay. 
Resolution Island..... Hudson Strait. Rapio BEacon 
Chesterfield Inlet.....| Hudson Bay. STATIONS. 
Northwest Terri- Race Rocks...........|Near Victoria, B.C. 
tories. AN Cara cha. saree emcee Langara Island, Q.C.I. 
Dead Tree Point......|South of Graham Island, 
Coppermine........... Coronation Gulf. Q.C.I. 
QuatsMoscnnces teat: West Coast, V.I. (Kains Is.). 
West Coast. ‘rine: islanc nee Triple Islets Group, B.C. 
Alert Bavdencreaoe cr Cormorant Island, B.C. Lire-SaviIna 
IB WUE aT bOUrSs nc sees Hope Island, Vancouver Is. STATIONS. 
Cape azote, oe. seee Strait of Georgia, near Co- 
mox, B.C. Banfield, B.C.........|West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Dead Tree Point?..... South of Graham Island,|| Carmanah, B.C....... ee “ 
Queen Charlotte Islands. || Cape Beale, B.C...... < ef 
Digby Island, B.C.... pigance Prince Rupert Rachenayi © seer oe oe 
arbour. 


1 Of these Government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. The rest are 
operated by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by asterisks (*). 


2 This is the same station as that listed under Direction-Finding Stations, but is included under the 
two headings to indicate its dual function. Itis counted only asa D/F station in the summary in Table 78. 


3 Also included under Radio Beacon Stations to show its double function. 


Table 77 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the Government stations of the east coast, the west coast, the 
Great Lakes and Hudson bay and strait. 


77.—Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations for the fiscai 
years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


1933. 1934. 
Station. Messages Words ae Messages Words aoa 
Handled. | Handled. Re BET. Handled. Handled. Pee pe a 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

Bast-Coast aan necncnarieeoe 106,976 | 2,336,185 194,121 109,007 | 2,491,809 | 195,030 
Greatibakes! . i: nese 20,099 337,254 81,906 19,193 286, 233 81,869 
West: Coast. 7 as sects noes 142,164 | 2,925,279 128,708 152; 93981" 3,024,256 114, 700 
Hudson Bay and Strait..... 30,230 | 1,094,538 64,623 25,355 891,421 45,009 


MOUais. oc ccck coca: 299,469 | 6,693,256 469,358 306,494 | 6,693,720 436, 608 
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Section 2.—Radiotelephony. 


Transatlantic Radiotelephone Service.—A radiotelephone service between 
Canada and Great Britain was first made available to the Canadian public, through 
the medium of the Bell Telephone Co. via the transatlantic radio circuit operated 
by the American Telegraph and Telephone Co. from New York, in March, 1928. 
In 1932 a direct circuit with Great Britain was opened through the medium of the 
beam station of the Canadian Marconi Company at Drummondville, P.Q. 


Radio Broadcasting.—Broadcasting of the human voice by radio first com- 
menced in Canada with test programs carried out by the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany in Montreal during the winter evenings of 1919. Regular organized programs 
were commenced in December, 1920, by the same company, on a wavelength of 
1,200 metres. 


In April, 1922, the establishment of broadcasting stations on a general scale 
commenced, 52 private, commercial and amateur broadcasting licences being 
granted during the fiscal year 1922-23. During the fiscal year 1933-34, 74 broad- 
casting stations were in operation in the Dominion, and the number of licensed 
receiving sets was 707,625. The licence fee for a broadcasting station is $25 for a 
period of 6 months, and for a receiving set $2 per annum. 


Approximately $250,000 is expended annually by the Radio Branch of the 
Department of Marine for the suppression of inductive interference in the interests 
of broadcast listeners. This service is entirely free. Upwards of 100 men and 24 
fully equipped cars are engaged in this work. 


The extent to which private receiving sets are used for the reception of Public 
Broadcasting is indicated by the number of private receiving licences issued in the 
various provinces of the Dominion during the fiscal year 1933-34 as follows:— 
Alberta, 40,455; British Columbia, 55,978; Manitoba, 44,420; New Brunswick, 
17,206; Nova Scotia, 25,039; Ontario, 288,357; Prince Edward Island, 1,758; 
Quebec, 201,154; Saskatchewan, 32,951; Yukon and Northwest Territories, 307. 


78.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1930-34. 


Class of Station. ‘ 1930. 1931. 1982. 1933. 1934. 

Coast stations (Government-owned)..............5- 28 29 29 31 30 
Direction-finding stations (Government-owned)..... 12 12 12 12 13 
Ship stations (Government-owned) ................ 44 47 50 49 53 
Radio beacon stations (Government-owned)........ 15 19 20 20 20 
Radiophone stations (Government-owned)......... 4 4 5 5 5 
PARR BHA CHORB Sern ete Flees Wars Gee Vtlarttelene eure 1 1 1 1 il 
SID RSET IONS s(COMMMET CIO). sek eae see sts tut oie'e awit 275 272 241 224 215 
WeWTTIREOSCOSSH SUQUIONES. bris:sis iets «i ciwrarecete. acs esse we e-ayers 4 4 4 3 4 
Publie commercial stations: say. fees las see oe oe bras 47 50 32 30 22 
PHVA COMMenciat SLALIONS. «cdo + es ons ac seis ces 138 131 112 122 162 
Private commercial broadcasting stations.......... 81 80 77 70 68 
PUXOETIMIEOHE AL GLALIONS. oc, cleals' cc doe cis /eidleeieig s@anp.0)b tele 71 91 107 110 92 
Amateur experimental stations.............ceeceee8: 610 728 898 1,229 1,606 
Amateur broadcasting stations.............0.ee0e8: 10 8 7 7 6 
Priv ane TOCELVING SUALIONS *\.<.s.s5 oes ometene ne oes 424,146 | 523,100 598,358 761, 288 707,625 
MPICMET IMI SUC OOS. eck. tas foe oan we cee ee eas 6 6 5 4 4 
TRO RGA DET TL sth cual 8 oA axis sosyaaiaon mate's okies mer 3 - 1 2 2 

PROC ALS Si tiren ec ees eee Se SIG Blok o« 425,495 | 524,582 | 599,959 | 763,207 709, 928 


1 Includes licences issued free to the blind, numbering 1,517 in 1934. 
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Section 3.—The Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
Commission.* 


From the time its original networks were established, about the middle of 1933 
until the present, the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission has maintained a 
daily broadcasting service on regular schedule to all the populated areas of Canada. 
Its time on the air in regular schedule broadcasting has amounted to approximately 
40 hours a week, being 4% hours on week days and about 9 hours on Sundays, with 
additional hours on Saturdays during certain periods. On week days the broad- 
casting has been in the evening hours when the maximum number of listeners can 
be served. The Sunday schedule includes also several hours in the afternoon. The 
service is provided on a system of broadcast networks organized as follows:— 

Maritime network serving Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick; 

Mideast network serving Ontario and Quebec; 

Central network serving Manitoba and Saskatchewan; 

Pacific network serving Alberta and British Columbia; 

Midwest network serving Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; 

Eastern network which includes the Maritimes and Mideast networks; 

Western network which includes the Central, Midwest and Pacific net- 
works; 

National si OtHORE which includes all the above and thus serves all ae 
in Canada. 

By the end of 1934 commission networks included upwards of 50 uroddeetne 
stations covering the country from Sydney, N.S., to Vancouver, B.C. Of these 
stations 23 were ‘basic’ stations which, either through being operated by the com- 
mission itself or through contract arrangement with it, reserved specified time each 
day for commission broadcasting. The others were stations to which the com- 
mission service was made available but their use of it was entirely optional. The 
network stations are connected by approximately 12,000 miles of communication 
wires or about 5,900 miles of broadcast wire pairs. For the operation of this wire 
communication system, a telegraphic monitor circuit involving an additional 5,900 
miles of wire and 64 repeater and control stations is used. The wire network was 
supplied jointly by the Canadian Pacific Telegraphs and Canadian National Tele- 
graphs under contract arrangement with the commission. Of the network stations 
six are operated by the commission itself. 

The national broadcasting service follows usual broadcasting practices with 
respect to the types and variety of entertainment provided. The daily broadcasting, 
however, contains no advertising, direct or indirect, and all Canadian cities are 
represented in the broadcasting. The regular service consists, broadly speaking, 
of: entertainment, mainly musical; informative and educational broadcasts; news 
bulletins and weather forecasts; and special features. Such a classification, however, 
is very general. An accurate classification would be difficult ds a number of 
the regular features of the service fall under two or more headings. Many of 
the musical programs, for example, are directly educational and informative in that 
they include biographical sketches of the lives and works of the great composers. 
Musical programs include opera, chamber music, choral concerts, instrumental 
recitals, bands and orchestras of all kinds. In its musical programs particularly 
the commission seeks to serve all tastes. During the winter season of 1933-34 a 
series of weekly broadcasts by the Metropolitan Opera Co. of New York was carried 


*Supplied by Hector Charlesworth, Chairman, Radio Broadcasting Commission. 
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on the commission networks. In the commission’s own studios light operas were 
produced by its own groups of artists. The commission also secured, and broadcasted 
from coast to coast, the Sunday afternoon series of concerts by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society as well as other symphony concerts by well known organizations 
in Canada and the United States. Leading Canadian concert orchestras, dance 
orchestras, bands and choral groups have been heard frequently in the national 
service. Other entertainment programs include what might be called variety 
revues, humour, programs for children. There is a fifteen-minute news bulletin 
period every evening followed by weather bulletins and the broadcasting of ‘A 
Fact A-Day About Canada” supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. During 
the fall and winter season the commission maintains a weekly service by short wave 
to the outposts in the Far North. This service includes a weekly summary of the 
‘pews, a special entertainment program, and personal messages. In response to 
public request this northern messenger service is also carried on the national 
network. 

The part of the service which falls under the head of informative and educational 
broadcasts includes addresses by outstanding Canadians and visitors from other 
lands, short talks by officials of the Government services, university lectures and 
debates, commentaries on world events and book reviews. As in other countries 
drama is finding a steadily increasing place on the air in this country and the com- 
mission broadcasts a number of plays written especially for the microphone by 
Canadians. 

In addition to the regular schedule broadcasting, the commission broadcasts 
events of special interest taking place in Canada and other countries. During the 
past year for example it broadcasted the launching of the new ocean liner, the Queen 
Mary, the Jacques Cartier quater-centennial celebrations at Gaspé and elsewhere, 
the wedding of the Duke of Kent and Princess Marina of Greece, and other events 
in which there was general interest. The commission participated in the Empire 
Christmas broadcasts of 1933 and 1934. Broadcasts in behalf of international 
peace, community relief and child welfare and other causes were carried on the 
commission networks. 

During 1934 a new broadcasting station at Quebec was added to the chain of 
stations operated by the commission and another station for this chain was nearing 
completion at Windsor, Ontario. A receiving station was constructed at Ottawa 
with special equipment for the reception of short wave programs from the United 
Kingdom. This station was ready for operation in the summer of 19385 and the 
commission proposes to pick up selected programs from the United Kingdom and 
re-broadcast them over its networks by means of its blattnerphone recording 
equipment. Programs are regularly exchanged between the commission and the 
large broadcasting companies of the United States. 

As required by the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act the commission continued 
to control and regulate all broadcasting in Canada. 


PART XIII.—THE POST OFFICE. 


Historical.—A postal service was established between Montreal and Quebec 
as early as 1721, official messengers and other travellers making a practice of carry- 
ing letters for private persons. When Canada came under British rule, the Post 
Office was placed on a solid footing by Benjamin Franklin, then Deputy Post- 
master General for the American colonies, who visited Canada in 1763, opened 
post offices at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, and also established courier 
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communication between Montreal and New York. Since 1755 Halifax had had 
a post office and direct postal communication with Great Britain. 


As a consequence of the American Revolution and the resulting isolation of 
Canada from Nova Scotia, the first exclusively Canadian postal service, a monthly 
courier route from Halifax to Quebec, was established in 1788, involving a seven 
weeks trip and expenses of about £200 of which only one-third was met by postal 
charges. Up to 1804 the postal facilities of Upper Canada consisted of one regular 
trip by courier each winter with whatever mail might reach Montreal during the 
season of navigation. Charges were necessarily high, $1.12 being paid on ordinary 
letters from London to York (now Toronto) via Halifax. 


The first post office in York (now Toronto) was opened about 1800. By 1816 
there were 19 offices in the two Canadas and by 1827 this number had increased to 
114. At this time the system consisted primarily of a trunk line of communication 
between Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, York and Amherstburg, over which couriers 
travelled at varying intervals. EPranching off this line were routes to Sorel, 
Sherbrooke, St. Johns, Hull, Hawkesbury, Perth and Richmond, with most 
deliveries made once or twice a week. 


Hitherto the Post Office had been under the control of the Imperial Department, 
but considerable agitation resulted in the service being transferred on April 6, 1851, 
to the several provinces. Only enough mutual control was maintained to insure 
the continuance of Imperial and intercolonial services. The provinces had complete 
jurisdiction over the establishment and maintenance of systems and rates. 


At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates 
to the United States and the United Kingdom were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and 
from 124 to 6 cents, respectively, per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between 
Canada and the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the 
domestic level. In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter 
postage to the countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce. 
After a conference in 1897 Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was 
established on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 
cents per ounce. These rates were maintained until 1915, when a l-cent war tax 
was imposed on all pay letters and post cards (except where this would be in 
violation of international agreements), and also on postal notes. Later the rate to 
the United Kingdom was increased to 4 cents on the first and 3 cents on succeeding 
ounces, while that to Postal Union countries was raised to 10 cents on the first and 5 
cents on succeeding ounces. The Postal Union rate was reduced in October, 1925, 
to 8 cents for the first ounce and 4 cents for subsequent ounces. Penny postage again 
became effective for Canada, to the United States, Newfoundland and other coun- 
tries of North America on July 1, 1926, and to the United Kingdom and all other 
places within the British Empire on Dec. 25, 1928. On May 24, 1929, penny 
postage became effective to France and, on Dec. 25, 1929, was extended to all 
places in South America. On July 1, 1930, the rate to other Postal Union countries 
was made 5 cents for the first ounce and 3 cents for each succeeding ounce. On 
July 1, 1931, a special revenue tax, imposed by the Government for the purpose 
of obtaining additional revenue, came into effect on letters addressed to places in 
Canada, throughout the Empire, to France and to North and South America 
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generally, making the rate in these cases 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for 
each succeeding ounce. 


The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a Superintendent of Postal Service. The Canadian 
system embraces a territory more extensive than that served by any other system, 
excepting those of United States and Russia, and the sparsity of population and the 
comparative lack of development make inevitable a peculiarly difficult and ex- 
pensive service. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes, persons 
residing on such routes being entitled to have mail boxes put up in which the mail 
carrier was to deposit mail matter and from which hé was to collect mail matter 
and carry it to the post office. As a consequence of the public approval of this 
scheme, new regulations, taking effect on April 1, 1912, made all persons residing 
in rural districts along and contiguous to well-defined main thoroughfares of one 
mile and upwards eligible to receive their mail in this manner, while couriers on 
rural mail routes were also required to sell postage stamps and take applications, 
and accept money, for money orders and postal notes. The result has been an 
increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 to 4,329 
in 1933, having 236,380 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. The 
establishment of these routes has been an important factor in the amelioration of 
the conditions of Canadian rural life. 


Statistics.*—Tables 79 to 81 show the numbers,of post offices in operation in 
Canada in the latest six years, the gross revenue in each office collecting $10,000 
and upwards in 1933 and 1934, and the net revenues and expenditures of the Depart- 
ment in various years since 1890. 


*Revised as to financial transactions by H. E. Atwater, Financial Superintendent, Post Office 
Department. 


79.—_Numbers of Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1929-34. 


Province. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

‘ Prince Edward Island....... 127 126 125 116 114 115 
Nova Scotia. j bh Estee fH Ee 1,770 1,762 1,751 1,673 1,629 1,600 
New Brunswick............. 1,079 1,062 1,041 1,025 1,016 1,004 
PROMO Te seeds ose aed 2,528 2,519 2,516 2,451 2,446 2,450 
OS EO ES A Oe Oe re 2,586 2,575 2,576 2,522 2,524 2,523 
UID nn, co ttniciete bc ass 816 815 818 781 778 778 
Saskatchewan............... 1,423 1,430 1,448 1,423 1,423 1,426 
PMR oor cela sessed ie 1,189 1,191 1,224 1,200 1,215 1,213 
British Columbia........... 876 892 890 905 892 889 
OE as ee eee 20 20 21 19 19 18 
Northwest Territories....... 16 7 17 17 18 19 


ef | SS | | LL 


oS SS ae a ae es 12,430 12,409 12,427 12,133 12,074 12,035 
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80.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-34. 


Name of Post Office. 


P.E. Island. 


Charlottetown........... 
SUMIMETSIAE.. Qarsik cscs 


Totals for Province... 


Nova Scotia. 
Amvyerst.ca. fou: Cention 
Antigonish. 25... a sas. nee 
IBTIAZewaveleens ses ce ok 
DISH Vak eee eee 
Glace Bay. chrcs. wae: 
Halifax... (2 ibs ssid. ca) 


Biverpoolessd oc oaks 
[AMEN pur ©. ee ae 
New Glasgow...........- 
North Sydney..e... 0. 
Pictoumssd- a ee eee 
Springhill’? 4a sa 
Stellartoniysasotrese oe 


Totals for Province... 


New Brunswick. 
Chatham. y.sne esse 
Monctonsseesee en eeiaoe 


St.stephen etek he 
Sackeyilloway hyo re ee 


JATNOS. faa ee a ene 
Buekmehand.-.¢ eee oe! 
Chicoutimi. 2 <2. et 
Cosiicook..b.cadetaaent 


Marna mer re, ee tces cee 


Granby: Scene ree 


La Tuque Be Be a ae 


Magog sesh ae yee 
Montmarny see <140.20 0 
Montreale serine cesta. 


CI GEG os ce Reeerls 5 cian oie 


FVOUVD cates eatin. 
Ste. Nesihe des Monts... 
Sts Hyacinthere.n-.eck 
Db. JONES, Js Pe eee 


75, 284 
23,343 


34, 187 
15,732 
18, 885 
10,852 


19, 372 


...| 1,203,180 


12,758 
10,727 
29,092 
12,502 
10,595 
28,031 
13, 899 
22,342 
29, 887 
10,922 
34, 647 


1934. 


74,529 
22,120 


171,267 


1,377,251 


12,210 
22,956 
11,465 
16,975 
67, 294 
418,930 
12,252 
265, 553 
18,324 
19,050 
14,772 
18, 808 


1,210,632 


13, 869 
10, 039 
27,211 
11, 667 
10, 634 
29,796 
14,057 
35,450 
29, 253 
11,482 
35,509 


17, 158 
24, 878 


169, 454 


Name of Post Office. 


BOrelieai tates poe 
Thetford Mines........... 
cDhree WRiverseacs }acerees oe 
Valley field i.e) athe ae 
Victoriaville case ee 


Totals for Province... 


Ontario. 


Aim herst Dunes: weer. coe 
AT DPNIOls ete retro 


Barriers oo) Leeman aae oe 


Bracebridge.............. 
Bramptongs... toca cee 
Brantiond, si. oka. Jas 


Barlinetont, sess 
Campbellfordsas: 5.4.8 
Carleton Place........... 
Ghathaimssen ethene 


Coboure seen eee 


Collins woodie:.eee ee 
Copper, Cliff f= ae 
Cornwall eae 
Dundas Ree EA Pa ee 


Vort Erie North.. 
Hor tilitane@esos.< cites. 
a Williaa sc sete ree 


Gananoque:keenc.deesen 
Georgetowlians cee 
awe BP Apia tne 


Hailey. bury cone 
Hamilton. Wawts. o sedan 


iaiwixes buryseeies ae ction 
‘Hespelors Ser, «cnn Aer 
Efante ville: eee. cae 
Ingersoll. Pere ster 


HenOrann.5. Gene eee eae 


Konpstone tear. taceeerace 
Kinesvailles £aceer ee 
Kirkland: Thak6@s:.0s. ses cee 
Kitehenentimekeh eu. aece- 
Leamington wet oa des 
LAN ASAY ce eee ete rete ite 
istowellbasss snes so ABD 


INE. DAaNOe Neto soe eees 
Neweliskeardii..s ase 
INewimarke tic. aaneeeee 
Niagara Kalle ant. J. 
INorth Bayes acon ee ee 


1933. 


117,031 
15,454 
18,338 
76,587 
16,675 
21,969 


7,114, 263 


1934. 


113,134 
14,363 
18, 674 
74,393 
15,477 
20,773 


7,024,599 


63,763 
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80.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-34—concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 


Ontario—concluded. 


Peterborough........-... 
EOERO TEI it co aelesie aisle em 
WiGbORe. ete oiids sc cedcie’ se 


(Rarhvitopesss <6 ius cote os 


St. awed Se ores Suiowte ale & 


A Nocn ahh): aw oe ere ees 
SEGOMbO NN ect cd teterss 6 5c 


Wallaceburg. .tic ee os. 6 
Waterloon ).ctccec sees 


Wincham.. f.ges.con.... 


Totals for Province... 
Manitoba. 


Dauphin he eee ea ae 


INPODAWaikas somes as ce ees 
Portage la Prairie........ 
SOB Omit aCOsts foes. e00es- 


Totals for Province... 


Saskatchewan. 


Kmidersiey ts f 8. ss. S: 
Lloydminster. :........... 
Melfort Se tania a ed dea aa 


Ll OCT Ea ee 
North Battleford......... 
PINS AWOLU. 6 ses dees ee 


1933. 


1934. 


1934. 


a || S — —  } — - — — ] — — 


56,110 


14, 282,397 


3,640,371 


10,143 
17,815 
12,292 
10,005 
13,552 
14,550 
14,806 
101,650 
33, 968 
50,347 


13,926,214 


86,020 
22,010 
13,599 
12,492 
28,368 
22,423 
16,204 
12,036 
2,826,815 


35572, 802 


49,319 


Name of Post Office. 1933, 
$ 
Saskatchewan—concl 

TROP UID ae ds Seite eo acces 883 , 409 
Rosetown 10, 806 
Saskatoon 335, 834 
Shaunavon 10,934 
Swift Current 31,654 
Weyburn 25, 039 
VIOTICLOMG. ccc ais cst as 32,288 

Totals for Province...| 2,777,680 

Alberta. 

Bani ka ee oh elie eles 15,215 
LO UN aig: PR ee eee one 594,547 
Waitrose: 7. basen eas. 15, 828 
Drumibeller wwe ties ces 21,497 
Biadmonton-.. see es 550, 836 
Grande Prairie:.......... 11,045 
atombGsi enacts scutes es 11,220 
hethbrageot sce <2 oe kee 72,853 
Medieme Hate nieces cs 39, 203 
Red eer. wea rsect ie ce 20,660 
Vesreville4.cey fe eccce ees + L503 
Mebmilion ..cAs.trdss sce. 10,617 
Wetaskiwinhec. cstcc See ce 14,594 

Totals for Province...| 2,270,394 

British Columbia. 
@hilliwack: 2 em. tess doce 20,247 
Courtneynos seer ioe oes 9,883 
Cranbrook sansacee 20, 468 
DUNCAN a). oleae eer ielorets 19,858 
UGH ON. ad cents Miser eats re 13,477 
KeamlGopsiese ote iinet: 38,345 
Weel WNSis nce we os eckieenes 28,443 
INA O varios te ecto eles 28,608 
INGISOM ERC he se eee 44,050 
New Westminster........ 93, 244 
PontiGhoute cis otek ces 24,991 
PorteAlberniccis<cces cee: 9,399 
Powells Riveniicen:.cosces 13,541 
Prince George... o2<..+. ss 12,024 
Princewhipert. ac... seen se 30,928 
Revelstoke.s)..4.5..0400.). 15,623 
Palmon ATM... © eceawianice 10, 233 
EET Gil lirmesan Grae a. Pee Sac 32,314 
'WaAnCOUVOT . ccs sarees ae 1,319, 162 
WernOn eso cot aes Soke Sen: 33, 606 
WICCOLIA Steen eee ee 298,645 

Totals for Province...| 2,667,503 

Yukon. 
Totals for Yukon.... 12,473 
Summary. 

Prince Edward Island.... 171,267 
Nova Scotia ts..08. esc8 1,388,117 
New Brunswick.......... 1,203,180 
MweHeory ike Ves eee 7,114, 263 
COnbAriOhe steal etie ete a 14, 282,397 
Wiamitopac~ ss.ktc ccs es ces 3,640,371 
Saskatchewan............ 2,777,680 
PATOL LSire eee sicce vate ohn 2,270,394 
British Columbia........ 2,667,503 
AIKOD sen paige an eee ieee 12,473 


Totals for Canada... 


35, 047 
2,658,818 


14,828 
562,960 
15,622 
20,741 
538, 672 
10, 804 
11,330 
73, 207 
39,472 
20,616 
11,225 
9,689 
15,613 


2,220,686 


299, 154 
2,724,046 


13, 962 


169,454 
1,377,251 
1,210,632 
7,024,599 

13,926,214 
3,572,802 
2,658,818 
2,220, 686 
2,724,046 

13, 902 


35,527,648 | 34,898,406 
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81.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
fiscal years ended 1890-1910, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-34. 


Nors.—For all other years since Confederation, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288. 


Fiscal Year. os papi Deficit. | Surplus. 
$ $ $ $ 

DSO ee rat c:s. gto. herredstoccravetacolsXe ees yane <ittetastclels ete, ste career fe 2,357,389 | 3,074,470 717,081 - 
TS QO eer. ris itca tb aeterscrronmareraats to, nie Ste areeeNcta ceo ator eet taroe 2,792,790 | 3,593,647 800, 857 ~ 
QOD AEs. c ates eee ati aaly cicle oaetotcinete ete erate ne crerararerere 3,183,984 | 3,645,646 461,662 - 
Tiara cUMmoner eco aun eo a coho o en exe mougo onde S 5,125,373 | 4,634,528 = 490,845 
TOTO id crcise: Soins teeters Ana lereiesoial a epee eee aaa ete a needa oe 7,958,547 | 7,215,337 ~ 743,210 
DUR allt aateichs ee availa sisi ole lation eat iecemsee ais ynise ees evee ete 9,146,952 | 7,954,223 = 1,192,729 
pL bee ea hs EE Oe eR Rr oS yt 10,482,255 | 9,172,085: |-..:.-«.0- -1;310,220 
HS Be eS antec chee Doce CHG UAAnee Ob Coo SACRE OMS CE At - 12,060,476 | 10,882,805 = 1,177,671 
AUS eonpoddke aac OMOT Ean LOO S Hoo on rtd omadn o boo hanes 12,956,216 | 12,822,058 = 134,158 
1 RAS SRR A IGS on Ee Oithon SORE kG iar crt ae 13,046,650 | 15,961,191 | 2,914,541 = 
1) eee aR Cran OAROM AIRS TAs ACO barn Seco 18,858,410 | 16,009, 139 = 2,849,271 
LOT realeis. =, hoverscererstaye og. 6 ates is Sraneberayenays tse once yore ere 20,902,384 | 16,300,579 = 4,601,805 
NOESE Bois woe ov peek «wit hops eee crake Mee oe 21,345,394 | 18,046,558 = 3, 298, 836 
WED tis wae wn etereviae e's ois Nie do's eG Oe we hers /e nee Reet et aera 21,602,713 | 19,273,584 = 2,329,129 
TSU curries apart Meyeurcynlg tn! ai </o.cle aa Mite aint ates. Gee hare 24,449,917 | 20,774,385 = 3,675,532 
LQ Tai fe reyecdyahot east als, « Ciekei Abas. ete pe oy suefeaeids Sacbeieam a hme eke ee 26,331,119 | 24,661,262 = 1,669, 857 
D2 Bistsatorate, creer Nate: felonsvelcnoceicfelo'e/s Susan OMe dnzucl oteey eee tere 26,554,538 | 28,121,425 | 1,566,887 = 
LD Weraaiv ci aretol Setete oar dia: hasasave (oles eerie wie vetel ketene mt ee tnePNEa ek 29,262,233 | 27,794,502 = 1,467,731 
LQ 24 voce ctci cist are rope Sterara ataqotera: aus. oxsle,o;niehaeellelatthn tcoieteustelopesetctsLeaetg a 29,100,492 | 28,305,937 = 794,555 
LODE Pacman Manns «nec ete pmmg ans as hase eee es 28,581,993 | 29,873,802 | 1,291,809 = 
LO2GE Bios sid Mo Mens ah Shas om ene hears LaMeeneneas = 31,024,464 | 30,499,686 = 524,778 
1 eich SERA OSS IS RE ERNIE LAE NOAA teried ocho boner 29,378,697 | 31,007,698 | 1,629,001 = 
LO 28 seats vo va: ao accuse patarsloicie scoot seats tense a ole Crier tera aan 30,529,155 | 32,379,196 | 1,850,041 = 
LOZ iA a.crale gui maatiston see io/o aera ke takeeelotevewlacre ee raee teres 31,170,904 | 33,483,058 | 2,312,154 = 
LOOT hes ci dae Pee est oa be OS CARER TUNG wae site ne 32,969,293 | 35,036,629 | 2,067,336 <= 
LOSES Wises «dost Oe 19%» Sais nue hee ee ae eos te ONE TREE 30,416,106 | 36,292,603 | 5,876,496 a 
1082, Camel ator cedar me on Gat eos On ce eeer tema meen mest 32,476,604 | 34,448,986 | 1,972,382 - 
LOBOS. Eon'sie's cits Matte SEs cuiee bon dle site oe! cena eens ce 30,825,155 | 30,167,827 = 657,328 - 
GSE cats 5 ts cla POO ae Ee de Wa Puke RSE AMIN wast Nete Menem eeNS 30,367,465 | 29,202,730 = 1,164, 735 


1 “‘Net Revenue’’ is exclusive of salaries and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. 
The gross revenue in the fiscal year 1933 was $36,891,968 and in 1934, $36,352,253. 


Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, there were 515 
money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of $3,342,574. In 1934 
the number of offices had increased to 6,464. In the following tables, illustrating 
the use of money orders and postal notes, it will also be noticed that the large 
number of 12,633,710 money orders, representing a value of $107,471,321, was issued 
during 1934. The number of postal notes received and paid was 5,115,761, with a 
value of $9,247,459. Statistical tables showing deposits with the Government 
savings banks since Confederation and the business of the Post Office savings 
banks, 1929-34, are included in the chapter on Currency and Banking, (Chapter 
XXIT). 
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82.—Operations of the Money Order eae in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


Nortr.—For 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289. For 1901-10, see 1932 Year Book, p. 622. 


Payable i Onde 
Money Titan ayable in— of Orders 
: Order Orders of Orders _Assued 
Fiscal Year. : Issued in : in other 
Offices in Issued in : 
Canada. Countries, 
Canada. Canada. Other : 
Canada. een heees Payable in 
; Canada. 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
DDT See ccctrc eure oe 3,501 4,840,896 70,614, 862 45,451,425 25, 163, 437 8,664,557 
MRE <5. als cieae x 3,673 Way FW er aX f 84,065,891 52,568,433 31,497,458 8,712,667 
Ly Patiics 5, 2 eee eg 3,923 8, 688,563 101,153,272 61,324,030 39,829,242 9,081,627 
pL ies oe es Rad aan 4,274 7,227,964 109,500,670 66,113,221 43,387,449 9,807,313 
1515 ee ere Rh havens 4,499 6,990,813 89,957, 906 64, 723,941 25,233,965 9, 707,383 
ADIG > Rc 4,690 7,171,375 94,469,871 75,781, 582 18, 688, 289 9,868, 137 
1 LS Waa CS ae ie ir ae 4,810 8,698, 502 119,695,535 97,263,961 22431574 9,704,610 
NO TS ee dicen a oo 4,930 9,919,665 142,959, 167 116, 764,491 26,194,676 9,385,627 
POU ser itente tec aalibe é 4,953 9,100, 707 142,375,809 116,646,096 25,729, 713 10,351,021 
LOZOLAE DEER Toe rath 5,106 9,947,018 159, 224, 937 135,201,816 24,023,121 10,050, 361 
CIE I 5,197 11,013,167 | 173,523,322 | 155,916,232 17,607,090 6,680,971 
POD SUN Bie Sia eatoenrt 5,266 10,031,198 139,914, 186 124,316, 726 15,597,460 5,515,069 
LOO Beech, Name fe 5307 11,098,222 143,055, 120 126,617,350 16,437,770 8,986,041 
VODA ote ites ay. ctw. 5,472 12,561,490 159,855,115 141, 620,372 18,234,743 13,508,396 
JO2B ete eu oe ere: 5,578 13,435,448 | 163,519,320 | 145,769,761 17,749,559 13,957,613 
TORO ee RE chee ak 5,706 14,784, 230 177,840, 231 158,844,831 18,995,400 15,600,917 
4) ee ee 5, 797 15, 760,994 188,219,777 167,206,859 21,012,918 15,532,673 
OFS Me sich mos 5, 923 17,505, 563 200, 773,403 177,880, 036 22,893,367 15,398,181 
TODD Ab anheo sia? 6,066 17,210,316 203, 129,237 179, 833, 100 23,296, 138 14,096,027 
TAO eae Fe Set errs se 6,209 17,525,979 197,699,353 174,285,024 23,414,329 14,016,240 
19S ta eee ectoacatoas 6,401 16,313,134 | 167,749,651 | 149,012,359 18 , 737,292 12,906,487 
POR U ee Ae ue AG res 6,414 14,324,715 132,625, 260 121,391,212 11,234,048 9,097,086 
TORS Merk Riso te 6,467 12,659,379 107, 767,394 102,009, 862 5,757,532 5,079, 234 
USL os ae ae, eee 6,464 12,633,710 107,471,321 101, 926,369 5,544,952 5,401,118 


83.—Money Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1930-34. 


Province. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Money Order Offices in— Ne Be pe a pe 
OE LL SMES «SUN 9 el eran eee ae 6,209 6,401 6,414 6,467 6,464 
Prince Edward Island................. 70 72 72 73 73 
PCM MOObEN ya Bees eo ssicc vem mein ss 5 400 421 427 427 425 
PNG ASU CUMIAEIN sos cniaestce tes ses onde’ 285 306 307 309 305 
ROU ee hi tl eee Ra Ta sa weowne te 1,330 1,370 1,371 1,371 1,373 
POO ea ea aE A ene Ry irerere eat 1,681 1,696 1,687 1,700 1,678 
ES Cag Se a ne ee 435 450 452 458 460 
PAP ACEROETUONIISTI nna, s0ia Linas (aine: 0d Sininimn-oc 853 891 897 919 935 
PRUEPATUR Soe cae Coe ae See ne bed wh oes 643 673 674 680 684 
Per ierety COMI DUR ono o's'o seers a0. 22 ons 505 515 520 524 525 
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83.—Money Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1930-34—concluded. 


Province. 


Money Orders Issued in— 


Albertar- so ds ERG ek soe eo eee 


Vik Onions: watdemiie ecu co hlee ut ee 


AIDGEt a 258 Ars SERRE), i eee ee 

PY UkOnS AS: 33 Ree es eee 
Money Orders Paid in— 

Canada 5. .cP Pe Re ek cee aoe 


Prince Hidward Island... 0. ses oe 
INOWa Scotia. sas: bres o.nk een ae: 


Albertasres: sen Samir tect nes ae 


Al bertac icc Mee vis cee ae Ae phen aoe 


PY UIcOM tte yo oc oe eee ce een 


Postal Notes— 


Total notes received and paid...... No. 
Total value, including postage and 
postal note stamps affixed........ $ 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


1933. 


151,000 


$ 


197, 699,353 
1,711,245 
12,746, 150 
8,236; 195 
29,319, 688 
53, 684, 637 
13,771,052 
35,195,401 
25,212,265 
17,570,155 
252,565 


No. 


$ 


189, 558, 749 
, 829 
8,615,555 
12,492,358 
30,400, 388 
54, 669, 932 
35,474,588 
21,527,687 
13, 784, 609 
11,595,062 
35,741 


8,466, 055 
15,578, 489 


16,313,134 
151,811 
1,134,996 
689, 993 
2,698,723 
4,587,967 
1,139,333 
2,653, 994 
1,848.114 
1,396,018 
12,185 


$ 


167,749, 651 
1,691,838 
11,722,636 
7,408, 956 
26,450, 677 
47,294, 433 
11,531,294 
26, 142, 693 
19,530,976 
15,727,241 
248, 907 


No. 
15,194,131 


1,450 


$ 
162,773, 000 


8,089,034 
11,057,962 
26,985,799 
48,548.791 
27,537,919 
17,473,777 
11,467,571 
10, 672,398 

34,546 


8,145, 855 
14, 681,376 


14,324,715 
128,996 
1,008, 232 
566,527 
2,261,175 
— 4,006,994 
1,013, 233 
2,331,567 
1,760,455 
1,235,615 
11,921 


$ 


132, 625, 260 
1,295,973 
9,514,229 
5,515, 290 

20,553, 932 
37,497,963 
9,006, 233 

19, 888, 827 
17,050,391 
12,098, 869 
203 , 553 


No. 


13,719,521 
50, 802 
627, 269 
929, 408 
1,838,959 
4,537,142 
2,746, 432 
1, 625,339 
691,926 
671,014 
1,230 


$ 
131, 421,945 


6,826,980 

8, 432,979 

18,751, 132 
41,822,499 
22,247,614 
14, 267, 265 
9,780,572 

8,525,908 

23,219 


7,227, 262 
12, 629,304 


12, 659,379 
108, 485 
832,395 
459,879 
1,877,359 
3,372,544 

925,918 
2,219,345 
1,634, 159 
1,218,591 

10,704 


$ 


107, 767,394 
, 242 
7,247,988 
4,085,415 
15,729,506 
28,998,040 
7,642,324 
18,556,560 
14,903,895 
9,453,581 
164, 843 


No. 
12, 239, 065 


please ih 


5,272,743 
6,157,997 
14,545,094 
33,407, 867 
20, 161, 603 
12,590, 724 
8,384, 182 
6,798,175 
16,318 


5,963,810 
10,530, 490 


12, 633,710 
117,322 
880, 606 
483,746 

1,864,996 
3,320,911 
932, 236 
2,228,527 
1,654,541 
1,140,596 
10,229 


$ 


107, 471,321 
1,016,634 
7,268,581 
4,181,138 

15,213,011 
28,211,079 
7,843,981 
18,944,362 
14,840,731 
9,807,995 

143, 809 


No. 
12,215, 611 
43,041 
538, 841 
774,924 
1,541, 862 
3,906,095 
2,688, 168 
1,473,521 
640,394 


607,896 
869 


$ 
pad ot 


6,186,968 
13, 966, 669 
32,529,477 
21,378,560 
12,194,519 

8,061,119 

6,887,535 

14,765 


5,115,761 
9,247,459 


Postage Stamps.—The value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold 
during each of the latest seven fiscal years, was: $26,200,776 in 1928, $26,475,541 
in 1929, $27,101,353 in 1930, $25,769,781 in 1931, $27,242,715 in 1932, $25,999,159 
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in 1933 and $25,541,129 in 1934. Receipts from postage paid in cash were as fol- 
lows: $7,467,611 in 1928, $8,410,255 in 1929, $9,045,805 in 1930, $8,887,322 in 
1931, $9,078,136 in 1932, $8,173,950 in 1933 and $8,129,387 in 1934. 

Air-Mail Services.—The total poundage of mail carried by air throughout 
Canada during the year ended Mar. 31, 1934 was 592,758 Ib., an increase of 
30 p.c. over the previous year, while the mileage flown showed an increase of 
approximately 10 p.c. 

An interesting feature of the returns is the volume of mail carried by air into 
the several mining districts, and there would seem to be little doubt that aerial 
postal communication contributes materially to the development of Canada’s 
natural resources. 


84.—Mileage Flown and Weight of Mails Carried by Air, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934. 


; Single Tri Total Weight of 
Route. Distance. Trips Ma i Distance Mail 
Boheduled. a Flown. Carried. 
miles No No miles lb 
PAIS ES COO eats ke rare es scciefnis oe 54's 9.5 42 246 250 10,500 27,749 
Big River-llea lavCrosse.: 22. 623.025. 6 56 127 48 46 5, 674 21,265 
Buffalo-London-Detroit (discontinued 
UNS LO con mte ioe oe Meee las es Melee es 245-5 4 4 982 2 
Cameron’ Bay-Coppermine (inaugurated 
Jeri rect ys ets REE 9) eae oe ge ae ar 165 2 5 825 1,593 
Charlottetown-Magdalen islands......... 106 28 28 2,968 12,338 
eee ee es Paes ae { 24 112 
ort Rae-Camse iver-Cameron Bay 
(Camsell River added as a point of call 428 46,339 12,312 
1D SYO-e Fed RSD) aati a a rs be ee Ca ra Ee 24 109 |J 
Havre St. Pierre-Port Menier (supersedes 
Seven Is.-Anticosti Dec. 24, 1933)...... 45-5 14 16 728 6,420 
(bac ow Donnet-bissett.2... ith cicosoedes 71 202 286 20,306 49,482 
Leamington-Pelee island................. 22 196 168 3,696 14,906 
eo via Summer- } Lar ih S 408 398 34,480 115,380 
WENT PEA ADT. ons. s ba dratete, sta en se-s 9s 200 313 278 55,341 59,152 
Montreal-himouskd 5.2.4). 2ecds cess kees 309-5 66 54 16,714 33,200 
Peace River-North Vermilion (mileage 
revised from 167 to 212, August, 1933)... 212 32 67 12,887 39,959 
Prince Albert-Lac la Ronge.............. 145 24 33 4,785 10,955 
Quebec-Seven Is. (includes special trips). 339 68 72 22,976 35, 662 
Seven Is.-Natashquan (includes special 
: -trips).. PRE sear ae are en 205 30 54 _ 9,299 25, 820 
ioux Lookout-Narrow lake.............. 166 
Sioux Lookout-Red lake................. 116 } 210 352 51,187 pp tes 
Siscoe-Pascalis (discontinued July 4, 1933) 15 60 62 930 1,191 
WinCouver- VICTOLIG.. « csicies asiesle vad co» 61 464 444 27.084 472 
Winnipeg-Pembina..............00.e0008 66-4 631 622 42,563 12,433 
enovialetietrterse (os. cs cadet nie ciecise e's varied. varied. - 4,137 1,527 
Mackenzie River Service— 
ie ReMeser sort aie See oe 1 “ Fi ) 
ort Smith-Fort Resolution............ 
Fort Resolution-Fort Simpson.......... 1,676 24 45 139, 289 55, 034 
Fort Simpson-Aklavik................- 12 27 =|) 
TOCHIS: © 20. coset mes geese - 3,370 3,915 513, 690 592,758 


Subsidies, etc.—The conveyance of mail by land, water and air entailed a 
total expenditure of $13,140,593 during the fiscal year ended 1934. Land trans- 
portation (largely that by rural delivery) cost $6,097,562, railway carriage cost 
$6,557,541, conveyance by steamship cost $270,600, while that by air cost $214,890. 
These amounts were paid solely for services rendered as carriers. In addition, 
however, considerable mail is carried, on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, by 
steamships and steamship lines which are especially subsidized by the Government. 
Table 85, showing amounts so paid in 1932, 1933 and 1934, follows. 
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85.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-34. 


Norre.—The figures in the following table were supplied by F. E. Bawden, Esq., Director of Steam- 
ship Subsidies, Department of Trade and Commerce. They appear annually in the Annual Report of the 
Auditor General and represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory au- 
thority by the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


Service. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ 
Atlantic Ocean— 
Canddeand Groat Britaiu).s cae weak deco ean rere aos re 802, 000 535, 000 535,000 
Canada and South Africa. 34... 0... eee eee os eae 150,000 112,500 112,500 
Eastern Canada and Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina............ 100,000 - ~ 
To assist the carriage of livestock to Europe................... 43,739 - 14,952 
Pacific Ocean— 
British Columbia, Australia and/or China...................5- 92,400 66,000 135, 600 
Canada China and Japan 28 22 on,.c cans racist ortele earch erate siete ae 988, 000 659, 000 659, 000 
Canada and New Zealand, on the Pacific...................06- 100, 000 75,000 100, 000 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and the Queen Charlotte islands.......... 16,800 15,447 15,447 
Vancouver and the British West Indies..................00008: 45,900 37,350 37,350 
Vancouver and ports on Howe sound..............cecceescceves 4,000 - - 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 19,840 18, 600 18, 600 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway.............e..6; 25,000 12,500 12,500 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver island..............02eeee0: 12,000 11, 250 11, 250 
British Columbia/and South-Africa: ..e.e eee ee ieee ean - - 42,000 
Local Services— 
iBaddecl and Lona cdctee to ecient coe eee he ees cee arene 10,500 10,500 8,000 
Charlottetownand Pictou. sash he oe ede eee tt 40,000 30,000 30,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s Wharf................. 5,600 4,600 4,600 
Dalhousie; N.B.,and Carleton: Ouesaece edad eee 2,400 - - 
Grand: Manan and:the mainland 655.00. saericte teitecis ceo ies 33,000 24,750 24,750 
Hahtax and! Bay St. suadwrence sacgec aes eeseeteicoioeeron celta = 2,880 2,880 _ 2,880 
Halifax.'Canso and Guysborough. see. tae octets ieee aes 7,200 6, 750 6, 750 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports...................: 4,754 - = 
Hahtax- and Sherbrooke: sc. sce oe oe ee se ncn eer 793 1,000 1,000 
Halifax, South Cape Breton and Bras d’Or Lake ports......... 4,000 3, 750 3,750 
Halifax, Spry Bay and Cape Breton ports..................008: 4,800 4,500 4,500 
Halitax and west coast. of Cape Breton. 217... 2.6m). sess se. cecieene 4,800 4,500 4,500 
Ile aux Coudres and les Eboulements.............cccccecseseces 2,000 - = 
Mainland? Miscouand Shippigans 1. eee seeks eee re na aie ele 1,600 929 1,000 
Mulgrave, Arichat and Petit de Gratip... ces eee eee 12,000\ 33.750 33. 750 
Mulgraveand, Cansos.s.2 cass nek ote © mutton Mae: cation rete s 21,613) ; ; 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports.. 10, 987 10,500 10,500 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)...............+.: 35, 290 54,147 50,000 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, calling at intermediate 
ports on the Miramichi river and bay................004- 3, 600 1,525 = 
Parrsboro, Kanesport and Wolfville. -o..ee0- sea kee. 3,935 2,500 2,500 
Peleeislandandithe mainland 2.2: fee. en toca c rosea 8,800 8,250 8, 250 
Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp ®.....i..c.ceksccses cases eee 11,000 8, 250 13,750 
Pictou, New Glasgow and Antigonish Co. ports................ 800 = a 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen islands....................--. 50, 000 37,500 37,500 
Port Mulgrave, St. Peters, Irish cove and Marble Mountain.... 8, 280 = = 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 
north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence.................000- 85, 000 85,000 85, 000 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspé, and other ports on the south 
shore of the gulf.of St. Lawrnces 3) seGies : -. soot s deds 60,000 60,000 60,000 
Rimouski, Matane and the north shore of the lower St. Law- 

PHONED sas aiid os ogee ees cok ool EER aT ee ee eee Sa 50,000 37,500 37,500 
Riviére du Loup and Tadoussac, and other north shore ports... 12,000 10,000 10, 000 
St. Catherine’s bay and Tadoussac...............-ceeeeeeeeeee 4,000 2,500 2,558 
Saint John, and Bear river and other way ports................ 1,600 - es 
Saint John and Bridgetown............scssseeeeeee cece, 800 800 800 
Saint John and Digby Fe are ce th on eR eae See NES, aie 12,000 10,000 a 
Saint John, Digby, Annapolis and Granville................... 1,600 2,000 2,000 
Saint John and Margaretville, and other ports on the bay of 

BUOY Sh Aone a5 Harng CC Oe Mee ne AG So Ae I ees 3,471 3,000 3,000 
Saint: John.and ‘Mings Basin parts.) .dscus oo eu oboe ddd ec oe 5,000 3,750 3,750 
Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports..... 3,200 3,000 3,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports...... 14, 400 13,500 13,500 
Saint John and Weawmioutlh... a4 dsaacs ree aos eee eee 375 425 400 
Summerville, Burlington and Windsor, N.S..............2.000. 400 750 750 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports.. 20,000 18,750 18,750 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

of Cape Breiau esi. Baek: ASG, ere Ser eee 13,569 21, 225 21,225 
Syditey and Whyeosemarh = coco. oar, Segoe date 16,000 12,000 12,000 
Inspection of subsidized steamship services...............0.e0- 4,998 4,390 4,249 

Motals eS i Gear ties ss shot i ear ae 2,998,724 | 2,081,818 | 2,220,661 


— 


CHAPTER XIX.—LABOUR AND WAGES.* 
PART 1.—LABOUR. 
Section 1.—QOccupations of the People. 


The occupations of the people of a country are, at any given time, mainly deter- 
mined by its natural resources and the stage which has been reached in their develop- 
ment. The outstanding characteristics of Canada are its enormous extent, its 
immense natural resources and the comparatively slight development of these, 
only the resources of the southern portions being as yet at all well-known. The devel- 
oped areas fall into four economic units with quite distinct physical characteristics: 
first, the Maritime Provinces, where lands, forests, mines and fisheries are the 
chief natural resources; secondly, Ontario and Quebec, with lands, forests, mines 
and abundant water power for manufacturing purposes; thirdly, the Prairie Prov- 
inces, where the land is the chief natural resource, except in Alberta which contains 
immense coal deposits; lastly, British Columbia, with fisheries, forests and mines, 
where agriculture plays a comparatively minor part. When the country as a 
whole is considered, the immense fertile areas of arable land must be considered as 
its chief natural resource, but in different parts of its vast expanse other resources 
predominate and give the key to the chief occupations of the people. 

In Canada, as in other new countries, the labouring population (using the term 
in its widest sense) bears a larger proportion to the total than is the case in older 
civilizations where there exists more realized wealth. In addition to our native- 
born workers, great numbers of young males and smaller numbers of females, who 
have nothing to sel! but their personal services, have, in the past, immigrated from 
older countries to Canada to find here a better market for their labour. Thus both 
the sex distribution and the age distribution of the population of Canada is ren- 
dered somewhat abnormal, an unusually large percentage of that population being 
of working age and of the male sex—that is, of the sex which is most generally 
gainfully employed.t . 

A gainful occupation for census purposes is an occupation by which the person 
who pursues it earns money or money equivalent, or in which he assists in the pro- 
duction of marketable goods. Children working at home or women doing house- 
work in their own homes without wages, and having no other employment, were not 
included among the gainfully employed. A person who happened to be idle or 
unemployed at the date of the census was enumerated as of the occupation usually 
followed when employed, or of the occupation in which last regularly employed. 

The gainfully occupied, as defined above, recorded in the Census of 1931 are 
presented in the tables which follow under two different classifications, 7.e., by 
occupations in Table 1 and by industries in Table 2. The differences in these 
classifications are explained in the introductions to the tables. 


The Labour Force of Canada in 1931.—In 1931, out of a total population 
10 years of age and over in the nine provinces of 8,159,059 over (including 3,668 of 
unstated ages), 3,927,591 or 48-1 p.c. were gainfully occupied, as compared with 
3,173,169 or 47-5 p.c. in 1921, 2,723,634 or 49-4 p.c. in 1911, 43-9 p.c. in 1901 and 
44-5 pe. in 1891. 


_ The sections and subsections of this chapter, with the exceptions of Sections 1, 3, 7 and Section 9, 
Subsections 3 and 5, all of Part I and Section 4 of Part II, have been revised by, or ‘under the direction 
of, W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. The information in Section 3, Part I, 
has been obtained through the courtesy of the Provincial Departments of Labour or Bureaus of Labour, 
and that in Section 7, Part I, has been revised by the chairmen of the respective provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. The remaining sections have been prepared in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ On the sex distribution of the population, see pp. 111-113; on the age distribution, see pp. 117-120. 
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Male Labour in 1931.—Of the male population in the nine provinces 10 years 
of age and over in 1931 (4,252,537) 3,261,570 or 76-6 p.c. were gainfully occupied, 
as compared with 2,683,019 or 77-5 p.c. in 1921, 2,358,813 or 79-5 p.c. in 1911, 
74-2 p.c. in 1901 and 76-6 p.c. in 1891. Thus the latest census shows a decrease 
in the proportion of males gainfully occupied, a decrease probably due partly to a 
later age at school leaving, partly to a change in the age distribution of the male 
population 10 years of age and over, a larger percentage of the total being at relatively 
advanced ages, and a smaller percentage in the younger groups. For example, 
5-5 p.c. of the males of Canada were over 65 years of age in 1931 as compared with 
407 p.c. inAG21. 

Female Labour in 1931.—Of the female population of 10 years and over in 
the nine provinces, numbering altogether 3,906,522 in 1931, 666,021 or 17-1 p.e. 
were then gainfully occupied, as compared with 490,150 or 15-3 p.c. in 1921, 364,821 
or 14-3 p.c. in 1911, 12-0 p.c. in 1901 and 11-1 p.c. in 1891. Thus the tendency 
for women to go increasingly into gainful occupations, which has been noticeable 
since 1891, continues. 

Occupational Classification.—The classification of occupations was based 
upon the principle of the material worked on, the process performed and type of 
service rendered, while degree of skill was also taken into account. The detailed 
classification, which is given in full detail by provinces in Bulletin XX XI, Census of 
1931, provides readily for a combination of occupations into more comprehensive 
occupational groups. 

It was considered to be more useful to group all the building trades ea 
under Construction rather than to assign some to other groups. For example, the 
occupation “carpenters” might have been included under Wood Products and 
“plumbers, gasfitters, steamfitters’ under Metal Products. The arrangement 
endeavours to provide as convenient a grouping of occupations as possible without 
seriously departing from the principle of assigning certain occupations to specific 
groups. Clerical occupations which can hardly be included under one occupational 
division more than another are shown in a separate group. The occupation 
“‘labourer’’ is not included in any of the groups except the primary ones—“‘agricul- 
tural’, ‘mining’, and “‘logging’”’. In the “logging” group the labourers have been 
included in “‘tumbermen’’. ‘Labourers’ in all but the primary industries were 
classified in a residuary occupation “labourers and unskilled workers (not agricul- 
tural, mining or logging)”. No attempt was made to classify them occupationally 
because it was felt that the labourer in an automobile factory, for example, is 
not necessarily following a metal-working occupation or a labourer in a store, a 
commercial one. 


1.—Persons, Ten Years of Age and Over, Engaged in Gainful Occupations 
in Canada, by Sex and Occupation, 1931. 


Occupation. Male. Female. Total. 

Agricultural! Ay 25 2 Pee Es a See 1,107,669 24, 202 1,131,871 
Farmers, stock-raisers, gardeners, €tC.....0....000.. cee cceenees 624. 988 19,184 644,172 
Harm lAMOureLrsy, ers ws ee oe ie ae ee I ee ei 478,554 4,959 483,513 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping.........................000005- 47,419 498 47,917 
FISH erinentr tere ea ie, te aac Pam a lace Gisteraye tee > ae ooinatentarae 33, 624 138 33.762 
Hunters trapper as Pure esein dew cecciss is, teen ct crepe Sree oee eovsicra 13.795 360 14, 155 
Wie braees es Pe ie ee ae icone cess tlc ee ete 43,983 - 43,983 
Sumpberm ene aete, cee check. ceccten:s ston a0 dean actote es tine ee ee 37,536 - 37,536 
BUisineg QUART YING, Clete we tanaka. ss. <2 over aegas wena tae 58,574 6 58,580 
Coal vatinitig? | Saco ea tnciee eatio sls scot pues nasa when ee Geceee Pe 27,749 1 27,750 
REDON Soc ccnys agama seas ax SSE E EGS ORS SHARIR 17,519 - 17,519 

Other minine QUaTEVIDe RECO hast aac obtener ee 30,825 5 30, 830 
Mitiers* quarriers, arillers 2. cess can eee ne 15, 254 - 15, 254 


For footnotes see end of table p. 801. 
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1.—Persons, Ten Years of Age and Over, Engaged in Gainful Occupations 
in Canada, by Sex and Occupation, 1931—concluded. 


Occupation. Male. Female. Total. 
MVAVGHENARMCUMAWRERIDT OS ORC re Crile rein. So cca Mak cece tebe kero se cee. 358,117 84, 642 442,759 
UE PUEMG ROOCILE 5 iy Li tds tll, yy ie owes Sy ne FTE» Sino MH YT 29,633 6, 683 36,316 
ee SRM Ba Ne ary ho etd secs Wal bev dd wie sre sme Vialp vee 42,718 7,851 50.569 
OREM Ieee te toes ote ta a EP ia ed eG Se Ais ki iaraleeeald chad « Uta wroredhe f 13,870 14, 228 28,098 
WIRE DA DOL PLOUUO TR icc 5% oye na 6M vse ders, ads oie bie lee ear h 42,431 3,285 45,716 
Peet REINS HS INS. OLC. teh. coe oe nec he ok oe anes thar ees 22,815 3,392 26, 207 
Metal products, electrical apparatus.............eccececcceeeees 165, 146 3,674 168, 820 
Re LANG TINGrel PrOOUCESK of ac sa ons ielanc wais's ue vcdhae eae s 9,266 314 9,580 
Chemicals ano allied Proguctses.phiesa ie. habeas sre bk whee war 4,323 455 4,778 
MISO MAROON OTOOUCUR SY Palm Lateelakeiattet Salers sina i ss, tciviows ec siiaies's.3 4,574 978 5, oD2 
Electric Light and Power, Stationary Enginemen!.............. 32,450 3 32,453 
Stationary enginemen and firemen................cceeeeccreaes 23,355 - 23,355 
BUlding and Constructions oes c aioe ice ve sedate ees 293,035 97 203,132 
IGA AONE THASONSE.L Iki. St Onsaaklaede Castes vended scat 10,823 - 10, 823 
ESS ROME GEES Salty » huge Bate RRO RESON CO ROE CE, Fee ET ar eee Se 79, 785 - 79,785 
PHUCLPICIANA ANG WITOMICH ns. rr ck. cra este eekt ere sateen es 20, 224 - 20, 224 
PeAnLOCSNelAZIO ERE ObO sta. ti amis Pea oS a okeginmee neaeck ples 33,711 - 33,711 
Plumbers, steam fitters, sheet metal workmen, etc...... ee Ae 22,338 88 22,426 
Transportation and Communications........................55. 248, 626 17,242 265,868 
FP epeh yy cuviee CES PRON PA GION toc oo. ctsncjeh chi sgsrecoacscesabinss dys oitee #6 wide het 83,759 21 83, 780 
Steam railway conductors and brakemen................... eyes yal - 13,171 
Locomotive engineers and firemen..............cceceeeeees 13, 876 - 13,876 
Section foremen, sectionmen, trackmen.................+5- 23, 582 - 23, 582 
Street car conductors and motormen..............ccceeeees 8,677 - 8,677 
Win LOMORAnARORUALIONN Semi co va cuue drach torent ab creche eece- vei 29, 434 214 29,648 
Sesmonesauors) deck handst thasawern J... caeled loss eceehie 11,408 - 11,408 
EM PIMCOESS, HE OLIEN  CUCEA Rx ont annai ht oat -siaere oi eon Rkorae + «ete pA lp - 5,172 
VOR ANS PO REA GOD cele eset: ci cee cscs oud st a pathos oe ek) oes 96, 222 53 96,275 
Whaniteurs, pis and: trick UPIVeLrs: ). oo. cass cece cccwee ss 59,165 15 59,180 
Teamsters, deliveryimen, Crivers... 2. sscds vector ec voce ewes 28,470 - 28,470 
Other transportation and communications!..............2.+.0:- 39,211 16,954 56,165 
GRE AIOM RSM eCALTIOTR) suc colon, <n ens sccld os eG cnuslole eine ne rahe 6,695 51 6,746 
Telegraph and telephone operators..............0scceeeeee 6,998 15; 122 22,120 
BGRSODR OLS ery ere hae Seine elas SOE bl vce nareth Sree 12,873 360 13, 233 
HOTT USEC LO LC IT CTR rear eee as ert eee one cr en rs oe 6, 784 - 6, 784 
WARCMOUSINE AICS LOTALC. care ston cts sine inet ea Rod oes Seles 26,993 8,202 35,195 
MP OMITILOLC ERE are ees os ce oe bs Whe a lnletnoae 259,823 54,108 313,931 
Owners, managers, dealers, retail stores. ..........0.-0cceeeeeee 94,168 6, 706 100, 874 
POMC OS ALON WOUCN EN caer otek ate c antereies Skee leaiak ore sete heres 100, 605 44,982 145,587 
COMIN RCIAINLFAVOUETS cn saree, ocrbale yet tore ce oes wn ise Serena mae es 16,539 72 16,611 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate)................ 0. 0c cee eee ee 36,241 577 36,818 
MNS OMG OO CUCS Sob saan rite. Biccle ore ca TA om eer ciOEs seolokanetie see tas 17,028 351 17,379 
SY LUE Diss, 558%, TCA a Ton al i gr 8 Ai 289,737 347,752 637,489 
Publiciadministration and defence, 2... .ho.c.0< bbcs6 5 cetaee oon 31273 194 31,467 
PROTO MODAN eer E: MOE cee eos te ae ieee es make oe naisigiey) ccsiere as 122,725 118,060 240,785 
Clergymen, nuns, brothers, religious workers............... 15,478 9,518 24,996 
Lawyers, justices, magistrates.............0..0ceeenereeees 8,539 65 8, 604 
Doctors, dentists, opticians, osteopaths, etc................ [55123 346 15,469 
Nurses, graduate ANGIN FEL AMINE ve Aros, wkehueeuaystarsiore eaahag ake ~ 31, 903 31,903 
Professors, teachers (incl. physical training).. 21,940 65, 199 87,139 
Engineering professions (civil, mining, chemical, “architects, 
TG AUe ULOINCIOLCN) ci. fc As chee ks nocuclae on ueiaiecs ws auhakes aie 24,925 227 25,152 
INGE OUR UALS) RUGALOES et aoe ern i rake ae eee nes ae oe ae 18,948 830 19,778 
Mnpentriur ONG. CespOLbas: Mets a cicicteniit oe Liaie sls tuo siete eleanrsiawtaree 7,455 626 8,081 
LEC STSLOT Dy RESTES wg CRYST ea 8 St Se A Ale 114, 669 219,894 334,563 
Restaurant, hotel, boarding house keepers...............-. 16,794 20,693 37,487 
Matrons, stewards, Walters, WAITTESSES.......6. ce essieessweees 12, 299 38,677 50,976 
Janitors, watchmen, CALCLAKEIS comes Muaio ero ee Te tee 28,115 1,062 29,177 
Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists and apprentices......... 16,369 6,743 23,112 
OPO screen AU, Bene nice er ES ORM ee Sy ee ane 17,942 7,815 SOAS EYE 
IDOMCBUIC SErvVaNpSi Dress see sokst he kis eis, cee eodle Cid. gee eae eae 8,541 133,966 142,507 
Laundering, cleaning, dyeing, DECSSING Seven ote cae cor ae. 13,615 8,978 22,593 
Clerical (Stenographers, Bookkeepers, Officer wae ieee Ss betes 122,220 116, 663 238, 883 
Labourers (not Agricultural, Mining or Logging).. Bee St a 425,304 11,728 437, 032 
MUTI IPCCUNCO ee ne tad ee ere Oo ak ae sche she bce Lissa 6Ble Wee 1,379 301 1,680 
Totals, All: Occupations: «2.2. .c6k cn cscs cmaeent ere 3,261,570 666,021 3,927,591 
RHPUSIOVEES rere nah tera extrusion ches ox oath crete oee Rance tee 387, 702 18,956 406,658 
CEO OPEN TES TE TY gag ees ao OR rr ee ras OS a re eee 549, 633 54,824 604,457 
WATE ANG RAlATY CATTICTS iis 5.) os oc oicis eciecitre oc dls eietenoas wlnduw ees ars 25622, 461 547,996 25970,457 
A RDED AW cr ee ater Folk ce oo cin Sie ,am wie ania sot usin TS eG Be aussi ee' ee 301,774 44,245 346,619 


1 Group totals include other occupations not specified. 
2 Farm labourers composed 82-2 p.c. of those receiving no pay. These were largely farmers’ sons. 
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Industrial Classification.—The above occupational classification of the 
gainfully occupied differs from the industrial classification (Table 2) in that, in 
Table 1, all persons following occupations similar in nature come under the same 
occupational group irrespective of the industry in which employed, whereas in 
Table 2 persons in the same occupation may appear under several industrial groups, 
and any one industrial group may be made up of quite diverse occupations. For 
example, under ‘‘manufacturing’’, as an occupational group, are included only such 
occupations as are concerned with the making of some product, and each of these 
occupational classes contains every person following the occupation whether em- 
ployed in factory or elsewhere. On the other hand, the group or division “‘manu- 
facturing’’, in the industrial classification, includes occupations commercial, clerical, 
professional, etc., in their nature, as well as those directly connected with the making 
of various products, but only persons actually employed in factories come under this 
group. In other words, all machinists, all blacksmiths, in fact all persons following 
processing occupations, whether employed in factories or elsewhere, are included 
under the occupational group “manufacturing” in Table 1, while the industry 
group ‘‘manufacturing’’ in Table 2 includes machinists and blacksmiths working 
in factories only, also persons following such occupations as clerks, civil engineers, 
truck drivers, etc., who were employed by manufacturing concerns. 


2.—Persons, Ten Years of Age and Over, Engaged in Gainful Occupations in 
Canada, by Sex and Industry, 1931. 


Industry. Male. Female. Total. 
A SricultUre is. csc eu eee Oa nei ciae aera ae Dearie 1,103,858 24,330 1,128,188 
Forestry, Fishing and Trapping.........................000000- 96,991 755 97,746 
Wishing once eG Sas Co ee ete eee tec Chae on os ener 34, 188 152 34,340 
FP Oreetry, ANC lOSg IPT. anys 5 Sale oc ne chs sins se eter enae ae eee 49,716 244 49,960 
Hunting andttrapping trace ecole ce eo tats cata ee eee 13, 087 359 13,446- 
Mining, Quarrying, Oil and Salt, Wellsxi-. oe er ee 71,611 358 71, 969 
Gold mining and mln es rons we. Contes owe ta emote aca: 12,545 48 12,593 
Other metal mining and milling... 2.0... csc... side e ee ee ae 9, 828 50 . 9,878 
Oot Me oo NIVUit acre Aes ahem ca pine he uy AN etn Hank erent h rie Mav ache Hickson Be 31,415 75 31,490 
Quarries, sand and gravel, asbestos, salt................0.0005. 10, 648 72 10,720 
Other andvonspechied sys. oe cate eae eee an eae 7,175 113 7, 288 
Manuitacturing’: 28 OO ent ei airs 5 eer e interes mee 521,336 110, 243 631,579 
Vegetable products: S00 estonia tee ee ee 61,271 16,607 77, 878 
ATITHATDTOGUSTSY pr re er re a Te ene 43,356 115127 54, 483 
Mextileiproducts ji yee eek ote ne Pee ee Le 48,789 48,950 97,739 
Wood and paper products, printing, etc..................--000- 140,384 14,430 154, 814 
Tron.andsits products! te cue eee he eee eos 139,429 6,575 146, 004 
Non-ferrous metaliproducts 20a at tease ee secs ee 31,943 5,098 37,041 
INon-metallicunineralproducts::ciec- eee oe te ee 31, 230 1,870 33, 100 
Chemicals andsallied products.) sone tae ae ee eee 12,938 2,930 15.868 
Miscellaneous: products. 8c tk er ce ee eee 11,996 2,656 14, 652 
Flectric: Lightand Powers isest seen wo ee ee ee 17,487 1,467 18,954 
Construction (including Carpentry, Plumbing, Painting, etc.) 254, 637 1,645 256, 282 
Buildings and structuresics.cc. eek ea ek See ee eee 163,997 980 164,977 
Other andiunspeci fied 920-5 Saath tac ee ee ee 90, 640 665 91,305 
Transportation and Communications (not including Postal 
SOR ViCe) ore relate erees teens sree ee re a ences ee ee ene 282,953 23,320 306,273 
Railways (steam, electric and express)..................020.005 142, 868 4,495 147,363 
Road services (including cartage, trucking, bus, taxicab, 
livery, storage and garage serviceS).................eeee00- 81, 487 1,480 82,967 
‘Telegraphrandtelephoneos.csscdsie ose ree oe eee 19,335 16,345 35, 680 
Watentransportation cos. osu. eee ee ee ee 37,055 832 37, 887 
OCH orice ee ike eee eco a ae ee ea Ree 2,208 168 2,376 
TPA Crk Rie coerocns aoe alee Cote Seles EIR eee aie tet ce 302,303 85,012 387,315 
Botan) xyes see toe Ee ee ee is Sane oa Se ee 250, 173 76,194 326,367 
NOS) CS=FE (aks Score REL rea ce RES Re I ara ewe ere td a 51,991 8,796 60, 787 
Wholesale—retail dealing.............. pause Sa kare CSE ene he 139 22 161 
Pimance edocs ccs toe cae teks Re ia an iichouider octet 67,350 24, 967 92,317 
RADI GMs ey ccetre eer ay Ae ck Nee ona oa yack ee at ee a 22,133 6, 686 28,819 
Insurances 4k ete Sone she ois ain tibia wie wld aaa ees 26, 826 12,631 39,457 
Jnvestment anduloantaceccciaee es « ieisierd ea weer penne ete en 12,278 4,267 16,545 


Theal Gbtatecis os cctcta ce cicy anon. hak Cl Hares dE ay Se MueR ea oe: 6,113 1,383 7,496 
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2.—Persons, Ten Years of Age and Over, Engaged in Gainful Occupations in 
Canada, by Sex and Industry, 1931—concluded. 


Industry. Male. Female. Total. 
2 oe ESE, SOE Fee oR ERE ere ek: ene 377,505 390,200 767,705 
eS oy fe i Leas ee eee ee ee ee eee 97,406 146, 260 243, 666 
Education...... i aaeat ie Ea urcaunis ehanisct Ra siten ari do cure Gk Sisk 29,479 71,277 100, 756 
BE UKEVEP gs Sy 8 Goth ty) ee i ls ae em RT ae ee Ca 24,153 44,274 68,427 
MOTD cit vinlelt Wieden pda Ship winked RS idats EViotvina Tddasidewy tas | 8,597 6,325 14,922 
CE cu geetcties la Bik ping epee a A ah Ge rar ert ae panei 17,584 8,785 26,369 
Social welfare and charity organizations................... 2372 8,464 10, 836 
LSRHGEER th Pet ee as alee oe dates Coe eae apes. 15; 221 7,136 22,356 
Pie Bast rAtLOne dL. 6.8, Us ec ac oes kc cpise # aie wie aoe ciel des 101,319 15,520 116, 839 
Mae MEO PRICIER Sa cir tial re wiheave died Migeis +n Sra.viny a ale Gears 52,996 |- 12,480 65,476 
POSES GEL vaCO sr. hie sk theres Sela « hha Geta salsa aed 16,033 3,160 19, 193 
NATIONAL GElONCO rs ane nae bas cae cal ehs citaainites ces 5,974 118 6, 092 
RMSE obec, Psat n ve MAME AOO hr os cree See ale be ewes 30, 989 9, 202 40,191 
DEUS ERE 1. cote t ota Sole Peo Soe ee abies erates Su. yep nike eked Be 47,993 2,902 50, 895 
Foreign government service in Canada...............e000-- 330 138 468 
Recreational........ cae eo Was RT ie AL mats cathe Pucad aie Ae Us 13, 802 2,423 16, 225 
AUTEM TIAELO GOD RITE VIR a ty JAE | 0, op Stara a Hoysia De ayalara eee Ae 62, 825 18,785 81,610 
Automobile repair shops and service stations...... 15,763 179 15,942 
UES SSF rlanlin o4 o-oo ares Mea cen rity O cpee ty Otome te eae EES eek 11,937 12 11,949 
Custom tailoring, dressmaking, millinery, etc.............. 7,812 11,586 19,398 
PSA ORT ety ty ta eee ae oe eo fe kOe CREE URN eee 10, 127 5,348 15,475 
DEO r ea ig fontes «te ule Seeks che atlas OES sa ee eee 17,186 1,660 18,846 
IBGHIMGRSIBOMVIGOUL Re. ocktvtok acne ok Risks Sow te soe eh eS 4,884 1.738 6, 622 
IPGESOURUBDISNCR 8 te Rios te eR Neen, yk a sarge oanleyere vial beesas 97,269 205, 474 302, 743 
arber and nalrdressing SHOPS. .yacsedoe cass Cone ove sa aee ces 16,402 6,807 23, 209 
Hotels, restaurants, taverns, lodging and boarding houses.. 58,328 48,756 107,084 
Prine AOMeEStIC SEL VACE ee is cnce neteorettis sitaiecrecys aie ore 12,693 146, 419 159,112 
MJEDOE RRR ot a ite's soe ae Oe ae RON Maa eds Se Lesa he Behe ees 9,846 | 3,492 13,338 
Totals, All Industries.........................05. 3,261,570 666,021 3,927,091 


1 Such services as health, education, etc., administered by public authority as well as by private 
agencies are listed elsewhere. Only services peculiar to public administration are listed under this head. 


Section 2.—The Dominion Department of Labour. | 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established 
in 1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). Its 
chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wages policy for the protection of workmen 
employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known 
as the Labour Gazette. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered by 
the Postmaster General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted a 
separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (R.S.C., 1927, c. 111). 

The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 112). At present 
the Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (R.S8.C., 1927, c. 57), the 
Government Annuities Act of 1908 (R.S.C., 1927, c. 7), the Technical Education 
Act enacted in 1919 (R.S8.C., 1927, c. 193), the White Phosphorus Matches Act 
of 1914 (R.S8.C., 1927, c. 128), the Combines Investigation Act of 1923 (R.S8.C., 
1927, c. 26), the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 (R.S.C., 1927, c. 156), the Fair Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act of 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, c. 20), the Vocational Education 
Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V., c. 59), the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931 
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(21-22 Geo. V, c. 58), the Unemployment and Farm Relief Continuance Act, 1932 
(22-23 Geo. V, c. 13), the Relief Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 36), the Relief Act, 1933 
(23-24 Geo. V, c. 18), and the Relief Act, 1984 (24-25 Geo. V, c. 15). The scope 
of the Department has increased in other directions, especially in investigating 
the cost of living, and in connection with the International Labour Organization of 
the League of Nations. For a report of the operation of the Old Age Pensions 
Act, see p. 837 and for the proceedings under the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, 
see p. 850. For the operation of the Government Annuities Act of 1908 and the 
Technical Education Act, see the chapters on Insurance and Education, respectively. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 112), has attracted considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 1907, it for- 
bids strikes and lockouts in mines and certain public utility industries until the 
matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and investigation 
consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour on the recom- 
mendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the recommendation 
of the first two, or, if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. Should either of 
the parties fail to nominate a board member, the Minister may appoint a fit person 
on its behalf. After the board has made its report, either of the parties to the 
dispute may reject it and declare a strike or a lockout, a course adopted, however, 
only in a small percentage of cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended 
to other industries with the consent of the parties concerned. In January, 1925, a 
judgment was rendered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declaring 
that the Act as it stood was not within the competence of the Dominion Parliament.* 
At the ensuing session of Parliament amendments were made to the statute, with 
the object of limiting its operation to matters not within exclusive provincial juris- 
diction. It was also provided by these amendments that the statute should apply 
in the case of ‘‘any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any 
Province and which by the legislation of the Province is made subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act’’. 


The Legislatures of all provinces except Prince Edward Island have taken 
advantage of this provision and enacted enabling legislation, by which the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act becomes operative in respect of disputes of 
the classes named in the Dominion law and otherwise within exclusive provincial 
jurisdiction. 

A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1934, shows that, during the 27 
years, 802 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation 
and investigation, as a result of which 536 boards were established. In all but 38 
cases, strikes or lockouts were averted or ended. 


Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation of fair wages conditions and schedules of minimum 
wage rates, which are inserted in Dominion Government contracts and must be 
adhered to by contractors in the execution of such works. The number of fair 
wages schedules prepared, from the adoption of the Fair Wages Resolutions in 1900 
up to the end of the fiscal year 1933-34 was 6,131. The number of fair wages 
schedules and clauses furnished during the fiscal year 1933-34 was 123. 


*See p. 241 of the Labour Gazette for February, 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this statute, 
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The fair wages policy of the Government of Canada was originally based on a 
resolution adopted by the House of Commons in 1900 and expressed in an Order 
in Council adopted on June 7, 1922, and amended on April 9, 1924. As drawn up 
by Order in Council it was applied to contracts for building and construction oper- 
ations, also to contracts for the manufacture of certain classes of Government 
supplies. The policy required that the current wage rates and working hours of 
the district should be observed in the case of all workmen employed, or if there 
were no current rates or hours in existence, then fair and reasonable conditions 
in both respects. Contracts for railway construction to which the Dominion 
Government has granted financial aid, either by way of subsidy or guarantee, are 
likewise subject to fair wages conditions. The policy has, moreover, been extended 
within recent years to cover contracts for works carried out by the several Harbour 
Commissions and aided by grants of public funds. 


On May 30, 1930, an Act of Parliament was adopted, known as the Fair Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, which provides for the payment of current wage 
rates to all persons employed on contracts made with the Government of Canada 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition, provided that the wages 
in all cases shall be fair and reasonable. This statute also directed that the working 
hours of persons while so employed shall not exceed eight hours a day. It was 
further declared that the foregoing conditions are to be applied to all workmen 
employed by the Government itself on the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work. 


On Mar. 27, 1930, an Order in Council was passed providing that, except 
in cases where the work of employees was intermittent in character, or the applica- 
tion of the rule was not deemed to be practicable, or in the public interest, the 
hours of work of any Dominion Government employees who had up to that time 
been required to work more than eight hours daily should be reduced to eight hours 
a day, with a half holiday on Saturday. 


An Order in Council was adopted on Dec. 31, 1934, rescinding the labour 
conditions previously applied to contracts for the manufacture of various classes of 
Government supplies, and substituting other conditions therefor. The provision 
for the payment of wages not less than current rates, or fair and reasonable rates 
if there are no current rates, is retained in the new conditions, but with the added 
proviso that in no event shall the wage rate for male workers 18 years of age and 
over be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female workers 18 years of age and over, 
20 cents an hour. It is also declared that males and females under 18 years of age 
shall be entitled to rates of wages not less than those provided for women and girls 
in the minimum wage scales of the respective. provinces, and that, in any cases 
where the provincial minimum wage laws require the payment of higher wages 
than those set out above, such higher rates shall apply in the execution of Dom- 
inion contract work. 


The Department of Labour is frequently consulted by other Departments of 
the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day-labour plan. 


Labour Gazette.—A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazette, 
has been issued by the Dominion Department of Labour since its establishment 
in 1900. It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada and 
of the state of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employment 
Service of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to: labour 
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legislation, wage rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple 
commodities in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the proceed- 
ings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, legal 
decisions affecting labour, industrial training and technical education, proceedings 
under the Combines Investigation Act, and other matters of general or current 
industrial interest. The Labour Gazette is widely distributed throughout Canada, 
and the statistical and other information contained therein is constantly used in 
connection with wages and other issues between employers and workers. A sub- 
scription charge of 20c. per annum is made for this publication. 


Labour Legislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. 
Information as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the provinces is kept 
up to date, while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in the 
Labour Gazette. Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports con- 
taining the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during each year, together with 
an introduction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. The first 
of these reports was based on Dominion and provincial labour legislation as existing 
at the end of 1915. Reports on the labour laws enacted in the four succeeding years 
were published in regular order. In 1920 a further consolidation was brought out 
and annual reports supplementary thereto were issued in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926. A third consolidated report on labour legislation, containing the 
texts of the Dominion and provincial labour laws up to the end of 1928, was issued 
in 1929. Annual supplements containing labour laws of subsequent years were 
issued in 1930 to 1933, respectively. The Department of Labour has also publish- 
ed articles dealing with various provincial labour laws, indicating the extent to 
which these have been standardized and the differences which exist. 


Section 3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
recognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 
and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904 an 
Act was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this 
never became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by 
the growth of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation 
of Provincial Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in Sakatchewan (1920), and in 
Alberta (1922), while a Department of Labour was established in British Columbia 
in 1917. A Department of Labour was established in Nova. Scotia by c. 3 of the 
Statutes of 1932, and the Manitoba Bureau of Labour became a Department in 
1934. All these authorities publish annual reports on their activities. 


The Nova Scotia Department of Labour.—The Act establishing the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour provides that ‘the Department of Labour shall take 
cognizance of all matters relating to labour and shall administer such affairs, matters, 
Acts and regulations as the Governor in Council from time to time assigns to that 
Department, whether or not the same have been assigned or have belonged by or 
under any Act of the Legislature of Nova Scotia or otherwise to some other Depart- 
ment or to some member of the Executive-Council’’. 
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The Department is in charge of a Minister of Labour, who has under him a 
Deputy Minister of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish infor- 
mation and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be assign- 
ed to the Department by Order in Council. At present, labour bureaus in the 
province and the administration of the Factories Act have been assigned by Order 
in Council to the Department of Labour. 


The Quebec Department of Labour.—This Department was formerly 
known as the Department of Public Works and Labour, each division having a 
separate Deputy Minister, but in 1931, the Legislature raised each division to a 
distinct Department. 


The duties of the Department of Labour include the institution and control of 
inquiries into-important industrial questions and those relating to manufactures, 
and it may collect useful facts and statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted to the 
Quebec Bureau of Statistics. The Department is charged with the administration 
of provincial Acts respecting industrial and commercial establishments, trade 
disputes, and the maintenance of fair wages clauses in Provincial Government 
contracts. The Women’s Minimum Wage Commission is under its jurisdiction, 
together with the provincial Employment Service. 


The Department is responsible for the licensing and qualification of electricians, 
moving picture machine operators, stationary enginemen and firemen, and pipe me- 
chanics; it is also charged with the inspection of electrical installations, heating 
installations, steam, hot-water and hot-air furnaces, boilers registered under the 
Interprovincial Code, together with the registering of blue prints in connection 
with the construction of boilers. A special branch of the Department is entrusted 
with the inspection of public buildings and the approval of the plans of new buildings. 


The Department, since the 1934 Session, is charged with the enforcement of 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act; however, it has not the duty of 
leading employers and employees into the preparation of agreements. The De- 
partment has jurisdiction over the limitation of hours of work; since the coming 
into force of the Act giving it such authority, hours of labour, in the building trades, 
have been limited to forty per week throughout the province, 


The Department also issues qualification certificates to workmen charged 
with the use and handling of explosives, and is responsible for the enforcement 
of the Scaffolding Inspection Act in towns where there is no municipal service 
providing for such duties. 


The Department of Labour of Ontario.—The Department of Labour of 
Ontario was established in 1919 and placed under the direction of a Minister and 
a Deputy Minister of Labour. This Department had its origin in the Bureau of 
Industries formed in 1882 under the Department of Agriculture, to collect and 
publish statistics relating to the industries of the province and (later) to adminster 
the first Factory Act of 1886. In 1900 a Bureau of Labour, attached to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, was authorized to collect and publish information relating 
to employment, wages and hours, strikes, labour organizations and general con- 
ditions of labour. Several investigations were made regarding such matters and 
the first free employment offices were opened by the Bureau of Labour. In 1916 
this Bureau was in turn superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, also under 
the Ministry of Public Works but administered by a Superintendent. The estab- 
lishment of the Branch had been recommended by the Ontario Commission on 
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Unemployment and the expansion of the work undertaken by the Branch, and the 
increase in the demands made upon its resources led to the creation of a special 
Department of the Government by the Department of Labour Act, 1919. 

The Department of Labour administers the following Acts: the Department 
of Labour Act; the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; the Steam Boiler 
Act; the Operating Engineers Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the 
Employment Agencies Act; the Apprenticeship Act; the Regulations respecting 
the Protection of Persons working in Compressed Air; the Regulations respecting 
the Protection of Persons working in Tunnels and Open Caissons; the Minimum 
Wage Act. The Department is required to maintain employment offices, to collect 
information respecting employment, sanitary and other conditions in work places, 
wages and hours of work, and to study labour legislation in other parts of the British 
Empire and in foreign countries, as well as any suggested changes in the labour 
laws of Ontario. The representatives of the Department of Labour have right of 
access to offices, factories and other work places at any reasonable hour, and may be 
authorized to hold inquiries under the Public Inquiries Act. The Department 
publishes annual reports which cover the work of the officers employed in the admin- 
istration of the various Acts assigned to it. The Minimum Wage Act is administered 
by the Minimum Wage Board. 


Manitoba Department of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the 
Manitoba Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of 
Public Works; an amendment of 1922, however, provided for its attachment to any 
other: Department as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. The 
Bureau was created a separate Department by c. 28 of the Statutes of Manitoba, 
1931, but the Act was not proclaimed until July 6, 1934. 

The Department is charged with the administration of the following Acts: 
the Bureau of Labour Act; the Manitoba Factories Act; the Bake Shop Act; 
the Shops Regulation Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Elevator and Hoist 
Act; the Steam Boiler Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the Public 
Buildings Act; the Fair Wage Act; the Electricians’ License Act; the Amuse-_ 
ments Act (Secs. 11 to 15); the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act; the Employment 
Bureau Act. | 


Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare.—This Bureau was 
created by an Act of 1934 to replace the Department of Railways, Labour and 
Industries. It is administered by the Minister of Municipal Affairs, assisted by 
a permanent Commissioner. The function of the Bureau is to administer matters 
relating to the relief of distress in addition to the following Acts: the Factories Act; 
the Building Trades Protection Act; the Employment Agencies Act; the One 
Day Rest in Seven Act; the Weekly Half-Holiday Act; the Coal Mines Safety 
and Welfare Act; the Minimum Wage Act, and the Workmen’s Wage Act. It is 
also charged with the operation of public free employment offices; the collection 
and publication of information and statistics relating to employment; wages and 
hours of labour throughout the province; strikes and other labour difficulties; 
trade unions and labour organizations; the relations between capital and labour, 
and other subjects connected with industrial problems; the commercial, industrial 
and sanitary conditions of employment. 


Alberta Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1922, creating the Alberta Bureau 
of Labour, provided that the Bureau be in charge of a Minister having under him 
a Commissioner of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish infor- 
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mation and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be assigned 
to the Bureau by Order in Council. Important among these Acts are: the Alberta 
Government Employment Bureau Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Boilers Act; 
the Factories Act; the Theatres Act; the Trade Schools Act. 


The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour. 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organ- 
izations and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the Acts 
administered by of the Department are: the Male Minimum Wage Act 1934; the 
Female Minimum Wage Act 1934; the Hours of Work Act 1934; these are adminis- 
tered by the Board of Industrial Relations, the Deputy Minister of Labour being 
Chairman of the Board. Other activities of the Department include the ad- 
ministration of: the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act; the Factories Act; and 
the operation of employment bureaus within the Province. 


Section 4.—Canada and the International Labour 
Organization.* 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in 1919 in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace, to promote the im- 
provement of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 

The Organization comprises: the International Labour Conference, which 
meets annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, 
two of whom are government delegates, while two represent employers and workers 
respectively; and the International Labour Office in Geneva, which functions as a 
secretariat of the annual conference and also collects and publishes information on 
subjects relating to industrial life and labour. . The Office is under the control of a 
Governing Body, consisting of 32 persons, appointed by the International Labour 
Conference, of whom 16 represent governments, 8 represent employers and 8 
represent workers. In addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing 
Body is charged with the preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 

Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of ‘‘chief industrial importance”. Canada 
was designated by the Council of the League of Nations in 1922 as one of these eight 
States of “chief industrial importance’. Sixty-two countries are members of the 
International Labour Organization, including the United States and Russia, which 
became members during the past year. In January, 1935, the list of eight states 
was revised by the Governing Body in order to permit of the inclusion of the United 
states and Russia. Canada and Belgium were called on to surrender their per- 
manent seats at this time but were accorded the status of Deputy Members until 
the Governing Body is reconstituted in 1937. The present President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada is one of the eight workers’ representatives 
on the Governing Body. 

The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form of 
draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national governments 
which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. <A 


*On this subject see also the 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; 1924 Year 
Book, pp. 666-670; 1925 Year Book, pp. 676-678; 1926 Year Book, pp. 679-681; 1927-28 Year Book, pp. 735-737; 
1929 Year Book, pp. 725-727; 1930 Year Book, pp. 710-712; 1931 Year Book, pp. 753-755; 1932 Year Book, 
pp. 633-634; and 1933 Year Book, pp. 750-752. 
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two-thirds majority of the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft 
convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the Member States 
are bound to bring the draft conventions or recommendations before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference only become 
binding in the various countries concerned if and when action regarding them is taken 
by the latter. 

The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization.. These 
have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organ- 
ization but also with the different Departments of the Dominion Government, with 
the provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued by 
the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body. A bulletin 
entitled ‘““Canada and the International Labour Conference’ has been issued by 
the Department of Labour, furnishing information respecting the International 
Labour Organization. Comprehensive articles dealing with the proceedings of 
the annual sessions of the International Conference have been published from year 
to year in the Labour Gazette. These articles contain the text of the various mee 
conventions and recommendations of the Conference. 

Eighteen sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held. 
Forty-four draft conventions and 43 recommendations have been adopted at these 
annual gatherings. The draft conventions and recommendations of the Conference 
have, among other subjects, related to the following: hours of labour, measures 
for the avoidance of unemployment, employment conditions of women and children, 
employment conditions of seamen, employment in agriculture, weekly rest, statistics 
of immigration and emigration, principles of factory inspection, inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship, workmen’s compensation for accidents and occupational 
diseases, social insurance, minimum wages, prevention of. accidents to dockers,. 
forced labour, and regulation of hours of work of salaried aD ICES and of workers 
in coal mines. 

Up to Dec. 31, 1934, 636 ratifications of these conventions had been registered 
with the League of Nations, of which 11 were conditional or with delayed applica- 
tion; 27 had been approved by the competent national authority and 90 had been 
recommended to the competent national authority for approval. 


Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—The 
action taken by the Dominion and the Provincial Governments on the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations of the International Labour Conference has been 
summarized in the articles on this subject published in previous Year Books and 
referred to in the footnote on p. 809. 


Section 5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes an annual report on labour 
organization; this sets out the various branches of unionism in existence, the prin- 
ciples on which they are founded, their chief activities, and statistics of the different 
groups comprised in the trade unions of the Dominion. Reference is also made 
in this annual report to the principal international labour organizations with which 
the organized workers of Canada are affiliated. 
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Trade unionism in Canada occupies a unique position by reason of the fact 
that a large number of organized workers in the Dominion are members of organiza- 
tions whose headquarters are located in a foreign country, viz., the United States. 
In years gone by Canadian workmen who sought a livelihood in the United States 
greatly outnumbered those who came from that country to Canada. As industry 
was further developed in the United States there arose there a number of unions of 
various crafts, and with these the Canadian workers soon became affiliated. With 
the development of industry in the Dominion, many of these Canadians returned to 
their native land, bringing with them the gospel of trade unionism and collective 
bargaining as a means of protecting their rights. In many instances these trade 
unionists become the nuclei of strong bodies of organized workers formed in Can- 
adian cities. 


The -usual résumé of the origin and growth of the trades union movement in 
Canada has been omitted in this edition, owing to considerations of space. The 
interested reader is referred to pp. 712-714 of the 1930 edition of the Year Book 
and to “Labour Organization in Canada, 1931”, published by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour. This latter publication presents the history and present organiza- 
tion of trades unionism in the Dominion in a very comprehensive manner. The 
following paragraphs give a short sketch of the present organization of the five 
main groups into which Canadian labour organizations now fall. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—Through the initiative of the 
Toronto Trades Assembly (now the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council), 
the first national labour organization, the Canadian Labour Union, was formed 
in Toronto in September, 1873. This organization held its second and third annual 
meetings in 1874 and 1875, but disappeared as a result of the serious depression of 
the later ’70’s. In 1883 the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto, feeling the 
necessity of the wage-earners of Canada having a medium through which to express 
their opinions, assumed the responsibility of calling another trades and labour con- 
gress, which met in Toronto on Dec. 26, with 47 delegates. On the summons of 
the Toronto Council, a second meeting, with 109 delegates, assembled on Sept. 
14, 1886, the first occasion on which any labour body outside of the province of 
Ontario was represented. A permanent organization was effected at this meeting 
under the name of “Trades and Labour Congress of the Dominion of Canada’. 
This was the title of the organization until 1895, when the title ““Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada” was adopted in preference to “‘Canadian Federation of Labour’’. 
Since 1886 conventions have been held annually, the 1934 meeting in Toronto being 
counted as the 50th. The Trades and Labour Congress is representative of inter- 
national trade unionism in the Dominion, the bulk of its membership being drawn 
from the international organizations which have local branches in Canada. Accord- 
ing to reports for 1934, the Congress received payment of per capita tax on the 
Canadian membership of 60 international bodies and also from two national organiza- 
tions which had their entire membership in the Dominion; the combined member- 
ship was 103,424, comprised in 1,523 local branches. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour.—The All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
was organized Mar. 16, 1927, by labour bodies not eligible for membership in the 
old established Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. One of the promoters 
of the new body was the Canadian Federation of Labour, which was formed as a 
result of the expulsion from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada of Knights 
of Labour assemblies and all other unions which were composed of members of 
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crafts over which existing international organizations claimed jurisdiction. With 
the formation of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour the Canadian Federation 
passed out of existence. At the close of 1933, the All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
had eleven central bodies in affiliation, with a combined membership of 51,998, as 
well as 39 directly chartered local unions with a membership of 3,120, making a 
total combined reported membership of 55,118. 


Membership of International Organizations in Canada.—At the close 
of 1933 there were 78 international craft organizations having one or more local 
branch unions in Canada, the same as the number recorded in 1932. These bodies 
among them had 1,753 local branches in the Dominion with 140,801 members. 
The membership of the two industrial unions with branches in the Dominion was 
26,918 comprised in 54 branches. Thus the total international trade union mem- 
bership in Canada at the close of 1933 was 167,719 (Table 4). The international 
crafi organizations alone represent about 49 p.c. of the total of all classes of 
workers in the Dominion organized under trade union auspices as shown in Table3. 


Canadian Central Labour Bodies.—There are in Canada 34 Canadian 
central labour bodies, 21 of which are in direct opposition to the international 
organizations. In some instances these Canadian central labour bodies have been 
formed by secessionists from international unions. The combined membership 
of the Canadian central labour organizations on Dec. 31, 1933, was 76,062, com- 
prised in 748 local branches (Table 5). 


Membership of Independent Units.—There are 42 independent local labour 
bodies in the Dominion, 41 of which had a membership of 15,545 at the end of 1933. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—During the period when the 
Knights of Labour operated in Quebec, there existed also four independent unions, 
one of labourers and three of leather and shoe workers. Up to 1902 these several 
bodies were represented at the annual conventions of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In that year, in an effort to eliminate a duplication of unions 
and bring the independent bodies under the banner of the international organiza- ~ 
tions, the Trades Congress denied them further representation. The Knights of 
Labour assemblies grandually disappeared, but the independent unions continued 
to exist. Up to the time of the expulsion by the Trade Congress of those bodies 
which were outside the ranks of the international organizations, there was only one 
Catholic union, that composed of shoe workers in the city of Quebec, which had 
accepted the social doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church and admitted a chaplain 
(a member of the clergy), this course being adopted in 1901 following the adjustment 
of a dispute in the shoe industry in that city by the archbishop of the diocese. Some 
years later, a number of other national unions were formed in the province of Quebec, 
all of which accepted for their guidance the declarations of Pope Leo XIII, who 
on May 15, 1891, issued an encyclical on ‘“The Condition of the Working Classes’, 
the provisions of which were subsequently proclaimed by Pope Pius X as funda- 
mental rules for workingmen’s associations. In 1918, a conference of national 
unions was held in Quebec city, followed by other meetings in Three Rivers in 
1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920; the delegates at the latter conference, numbering 
225 from 120 unions, decided to establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate 
the work of the scattered units. Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, 
at which approximately 200 delegates representing 89 unions were present, a con- 
stitution to govern the new body was approved. The name selected was ‘Federation 
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of Catholic Workers of Canada’’ and permanent officers were elected, the constitu- 
tion and by-laws becoming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From information at hand, 
there are 110 National Catholic unions with a combined membership of 26,894. 


One Big Union.—Delegates from Western Canada to the Quebec convention 
of 1918, dissatisfied with the alleged reactionary policy of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, held a caucus at which it was decided to concentrate their 
energies towards having the Trades Congress legislate in accordance with their views. 
Some months later a meeting of delegates was called by the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour to assemble immediately following the annual convention of that 
body, which, for the first time in its history, met outside of the province under its 
jurisdiction, in Calgary. The conference assembled on Mar. 13, 1919, with 239 
delegates present; the outcome of the meeting was the formation of an industrial 
organization, the “One Big Union’. On June 11, 1919, a conference of the new 
body was held in Calgary to further the plans of the organization, which had a 
membership of 41,150 at the close of 1919. From the outset the O.B.U. met with 
much opposition from the old-established labour unions, represented by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, which was opposed to the substitution of industrial 
unionism for the existing system of craft unions. According to information supplied 
by the general secretary, the O.B.U., at the close of 1933, had 47 units under charter, 
one of which was located in the United States, as well as two central labour councils 
(bodies similar to trades and labour councils), the combined reported membership 
being 23,640. 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—The 
numerical strength of organized labour in Canada at the close of 1933 was given by 
the Department of Labour as follows: international organizations, 1,807 local 
branches with an aggregate membership of 167,719; Canadian central labour bodies, 
748 branches and 76,062 members; independent units, 42 with 15,545 members; 
National Catholic unions, 110 with 26,894 members; grand total, 2,707 local branches 
and 286,220 members. As compared with 1932, this represents a decrease of 18 
branches but a gain of 2,644 members. ‘Table 3 shows by years the membership of 
trade unions in Canada since 1911. 


3.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-33. 
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International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 4 gives the 
names of the 78 international craft labour organizations and the two industrial 
unions which now carry on operations in Canada, and shows: (1) the number 
of branches which were in existence in the Dominion at the close of 1933, and (2) 
the reported membership. 
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4.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of 


Branches and Members, December, 1933. 


International Organization. 


Americans Hédération of Maboursi:. 224 S45 Ss Soe eae Batis) ae ae eae ee 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and... 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............ 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen............eeseeeeeeeeees 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of................... 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of......... 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood of..... 
Bookbinders; International: Brotherhood! of sos c.s sieeeenes ate haa eek eats ere 
Boot and: Shoe Workers’s Unions: a.8-ds es nek ties ee ce ee an eee cee ae 
Brewery, bee Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 

United ?.s eee Bee LES Sk A Oe Ae rs ee eee 
Bricklayers’, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America............ 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of... 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of..............-.+--:- 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood................000202ee0e 
Cigarmakers’ International Unionsof Américalscs.. sese wee aa ieee eee eee ae 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated..............0ccccceccccceeceecees 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America............... BS ee aL oe ote 
Conductors Orderof Sleeping: Car. sews: areca een cee eiee ertee 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of............00sccecoccccsseeeds 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of...........0...2ccccccceeeseeecees 
Engineers; International Union of Operating ..ccs cee anicia sete eae ede ee tee 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of...............cceeecceeeccees 
Fire,Fighters, International Association Off << cintie tis estes rafernie tel etelolernciein «ciet etalon 
Fur: Workers .Union; International. ac wcaen cece uns eetaie clot cia sietuetnaen eisierstereaeee as 
Garment Workers’of(A mericat United sien. nese oe sts « d.cie-cicets neers tenis ce ie nee 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’.............c0ccseveccaccceese> 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............. 
Glass Workers’ Union; American! lint steer oc oe toe eer oe ee eons toate 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America.............0eeeeeeceeees 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union.....................-- 
Hod Pree es Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, Inter- 
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Alliances yh S00 debt Tae cach leriome td apie ierione atin eras ave atari oem cehe eee reine 
Jewellery. Workers: Union, anternational.s ..-8. scien sents see cetatiseiocie osc Geek ats 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal......................002- 
Leather Workers’ International Union, United s,.2 0s. sere ore vie ce satiate seers 
Lithographersioh America, -Amaleamatedes... 2 cee ane se tomes mee ene 
Locomotive: ncineers,Brotherhoodioisicr « sstsch oo ccieeac id ie en tee ee 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of..............000eseeeeee: 
Longshoremen’s Association, International.............20.:ssscccrsveccesstasee 
Machinists, InternationalsAssociation Ofc se..cer ete eae aero Oe ae eee 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of................20eeeeceeeeeees 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers, and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 

Setters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International Association of 
Metal Polishers! International Union Am.netcern i oe ee ees 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet................0000eee cece cece 
Mine: Workers of-America, United) a.s% a0 ness cee eae Soe Ee ee 
Moulders’ Union of North America, International................cccceceeeceees 
Musicians, “American Hederatiomot a neeta cose oe Ae eee 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............ 
Papermakers, International: Brotherhoodsols ss cecn ons eee oe eee See 
Pattern Makers; League of Noth America -\0 aan oc acne secs oe ee ee 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada....................005- 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International..................... : 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative......... 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of Journeymen........... 
Printers’, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union, International Plate............. 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, International......................- 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 

national: brotherhood Ole sire? So dee «tte aioe Solo in te ee 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America...................-005- 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of..............0.0ceeceeceeeeees 
Rajlroad Telerraphers: OrderOiser. «sc estas Bie Se ae ee ook Ieee eee 
Railroad: Trammen? Brotherhood'ot..o he. eee ea ee eee eee 
Railway. Carmeniot America:!brotherhood.of.2 8.4) 44.0 ae eee eee 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 

Employees) Brotherhood ofsaewes. oss acne eck ee eho eee ee eee 
Railway. Conductors, Orderiol moc es. cote eee ee 
Railway, Bus and Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 

Street and Electric 


eee ee meee eee ens ee ee eee eee ser eereeeeeereeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeses 


Reported 
Members 


. | in Canada. 


5,920 
13, 867 
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4.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of Branches 
and Members, December, 1933—concluded. 


‘ ere No. of Reported 
International Organization. Branches | Members 


in Canada. | in Canada. 


Seamen os Umomon America, Internationalis:. (i.e... aa bose cee re ces. casbe cee 1 500 
Siderographers, International Association Of..............000c ccc eee cece ceereess 1 9 
Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical.......................05- 38 1,020 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, International. ..................000000- 10 320 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, VOUMNEYIMON es os ee ens Ln ene 17 600 
Ewirchmene Union of NoTta America. 6.00.0 aT alan clew dudecuici eect oes 7 54 
PED MDES AUANIONN OE AIMOTION, JOUINOY MON. 5 oc css oe ab oeee oes aetiww atone were s oan mules 5 ni lef 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of. . 13 810 
Textile Workers of America, United (Including American Federation of Full 
AR IGHe Is Ome L ANOLE OLS) thtavge acncratent a lore ener iver als auton perme ctarceens aco etawn's 2 100 
indie aapALeners “AGSOCIALION PA MOPICAM ey ie. socsre)s he auciiic: dane ersiaisvabes wyeie. bier e baie ols - 15 
Py poLrraphicel UniOns LBvOrnatiOnal.. cnc. cesieccs Les sloceccs eon veoh oe ee vn eence ss 48 4,441 
Upholsterers’ International Union of America.............. ccc cece ce cece eee cece 2 49 
PEELS ee ghey. o, he Mey a OT ERT OM ei Seren oe ates Ct i SR tes era eee 45'753 140,801 
RCP seat I OL ere eee chs cdo ne oe RR EE ee Ee LORE IR Be ths 46 23,300 
Industrial Workers of the a ove fs Se ei ae ie ak i 5 A gh os See A 18 A 8 3,618 


EUR VEY TS Meenas NORRIE, 5 Rt Wave ee tm <2 fee nar oe See oe) RL ee One 1,807 167,719 


Table 5 gives the number of branches and the members of Canadian central 
labour bodies operating in Canada at the close of 1933. 


5.—Canadian Central Labour Bodies Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of 
Branches and Members, December, 1933. 


No. of 
Organization. Branchesor | Members 
Affiliations.| Reported. 


Preacestann LAbQur Conpressiol Canada <6 cmc cccccsctecictes ces ceeeteeeavanves 49 5,328 
Se AeA Aa ena PTOSS OD 1 AIOE eters gotere <2 Toa oF oes sate OM sualy vi toh cin Tos avs Ootavolnes ap stane 39 3,120 
MoskeramUmity, bearie Of Cangdan.car sc ects voce du ee'e «oe sre osoale stave is elses, eine 12 2,147 
Adacieam ape) Ei Cine. WOLKETS Ol AN ACA a srs crvnnene ovsye'd stoyelorreererciava os o's oops diye 31 8,383 
Armalvamated. Civil cervants of: Canadas. Uog.c0.. 554 ac tne os och tere see oR 42 4,172 
Amalsamatced Mine Workers of NOva- Scotia... leche ow ac slansiascid ceip ete satis eles 19 5,363 
eTOLNeLHOOd ole UXPTOSs. XIMPIOVOESs Lani se ac ce eke Sotic ek hoes dpa ee sree os 27 1,324 
Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen, Conductors, Trainmen, Yardmen, 

iplegeaphers ands NSpAvChers: 6c: s ts soe sides SG Rags lebie sia. 0 vieMa there ba cas 71 2,857 
Canadian Amalgamated Association of Seamen.............0 cece eee e cece eeees 1 1,200 
Canadian Association of Stationary Eingineers..............ccceesccccceeccsenes 15 594 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees..............02cccceceeecceceees 171 13,392 
CanatianyiisnEnen wal) NiO. sider ose e abbots a ais OSLER SEE Sel ple FOR Leh ae SS - 500 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association...........ccecccccteeetcceees 5 140 
Canadian mlectrical LradessU none ists ace S es A ad EOS 6 550 
Aen LAE TAME OUR sd OT ete ae ates eee Cook aise ob orcas See ees Thaaeie abn odes nama = 122 
Roiater vice AECOCIATION OL AIDELtae ats ce hero eerie ered bo ce hue tee seen eee 10 850 
Cleaners, Dyers and Laundry Workers’ Industrial Union....................05 2 396 
Dominion, Railway Mail Clerks: Federation. :...,.c<6.0..0 00 rss ssceusiocnece ens 16 902 
Electrical Communication Workers of Canada...............02eccece ccc etceeees ij 200 
Kenderated Association of Letter-Carriers i. <c. cds coke soso ce dapce sheweacviesee 53 1,301 
Fishermen and Cannery Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada.................. - 600 
Food workers industrial Union-of.Canadaci cick ists yi cals barca barelp oes vigils cael 4 1,070 
Furniture and Wood Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada.................0000- 10 2,010 
Industrial Union of Needle Trades Workers of Canada.............00.0cc ee eees 5 : 3,250 
iam ber Workors industrial Union Of Canad asco, sic eeeuictsvesoisccieke: Siorecsinpece aig sinietave 35 7,500 
MimomceReLs UNION Of Canada ances tere eee oe oe Sac chee ese stiknee bes 14 3,000 
National Association of Marine Engineers OFAC ANAND wer etal Rena he ae Pe 15 800 
NaAMToe-roLliernood of British: Columbia. ~-cssmw Git cc Gar co Shee cise alee p ede wb avessie alee « 11 500 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters...........00.. cece eee cece ees 26 726 
Railway Workers’ Industrial League of Canada............... ccc ec eeeeeeeeees 16 780 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers................. 1 13 
hoe and Leather Workers’ Industrial Unionz. 05 6 icc des «\.cioidie eosie oo wlete lee @isieiels 3 600 
Ram COME Bat al InDIOVCES Ol CANAMG.. os ..c sccm sce es cherie cs de tiarsbuuves 33 1,472 


Vancouver and District Waterfront Workers’ Association 
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Section 6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities, from departmental correspondents 
and from press clippings. ‘Table 6 shows the number of fatal industrial accidents 
reported to the Department during each year from 1930 to 1934 inclusive. The 
number of fatalities in each of the different industries is also shown as a percentage 
of the total number. Preliminary figures show 974 fatal industrial accidents in 1934. 


6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1930-34. 


Numbers of Fatal Accidents. || Percentages of Fatal Accidents. 


Industry. ee 

1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934.1 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934.1 

APTICULULL OMe Mem Se oe ee nee 122 163} 154 111 150] 7-5} 13-7} 15-8) 13-7) 15-4 

TO GLI Ageaereers co tartan ae 175 76 73 91 113] 10-4] 6-4) 7-5); 11-3) 11-6 

Rishingandstrappinas-e) ee eee 36 40 30 36 45] 2-2) 3-4) 38-1] 4-5)° 4-6 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quar- 

PVN DAA Pee Ta eG een thts ae 258} 158) 123 112} 142) 16-0) 13-3) 12-6] 13-9) 14-6 
Manutacturings- "ele ence enti 196} 142 116 103 98} 11-8) 11-9} 11-9} 12-7] 10-1 
Constructioniemact «cnc ee oer 324, 217| 124 65}; 114) 19-4} 18-2) 12-7; 8-0] 11-7 
Electric light and power.............. 42 44 21 15 PA ol aioe 1-9)" 2:1 
Transportation and public utilities.... 320 205 196 161 162} 19-7) 17-3} 20-1} 19-9) 16-6 
IPrAGE ek ee arte 58 43 51 48 48) .3-4| 3-6; 5-3]. 5-9] 4-9 
SOEVICEh ptenink iced he eas aa 117 97 83 63 82)| 7-1 8-2} 8-5) 7-8] 8-4 
Miscellancoussess sect hee eo - 3 3 3 - - 0:3; 0-3] 0-4 - 

LOLals ee ore ee 1,655) 1,188) 974) 808) 974) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 


1 Figures subject to revision. 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of fatal accidents in 1934 
by causes shows that the largest number, 282, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc’. This includes all accidents due to cars or engines, including 
mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and horse-drawn 
vehicles, as well as accidents caused by moving implements, by moving watercraft 
and by aircraft. Next in order as a cause came “‘falls of persons’’, 166 in number, 
including those who fell from some elevation and those who fell into pits, shafts, 
holds of vessels, harbours, rivers, etc. ‘Dangerous substances” including electric 
current, explosives, hot and inflammable substances, gas fumes, boiler explosions, 
etc., caused 128 fatalities. Fatalities numbering 142 were caused by falling objects. 
Animals caused 42 fatalities, including 23 caused by horses. Sixteen fatalities 
were caused by working machines, 20 by prime movers, 30 by striking against or 
being struck by objects, 30 by handling of heavy or sharp objects, 20: by hoisting 
apparatus, 2 by tools, 4 by infection, 35 due to industrial diseases, 6 by shooting 
and violence, 17 by cave-ins, and 21 by lightning, frost, storms and sunstroke. 

Numbers of industrial accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards are included in the following section 
on Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 
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Section 7.—Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation was given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book, while a summary of the 1932 legislation with regard to workmen’s 
compensation appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Canada at 
pp. 844-849 of the current edition. Details regarding the operation of the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the provinces are given below. 


Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.—Nova Scotia.— 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915 but only became effective 
on Jan. 1, 1917. During the eighteen years between that date and Dec. 31, 1934, 
128,202 accidents were reported to the Board, of which 112,904 were compensated 
as per Table 7. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid was only furnished in special cases. 


7.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-34. 


(Estimates for outstanding claims not included.) 


Year. aa ay ks Total. ne 
sated. 

ty $ § § No 

i PORENMES Ler SP) ae lr A Sanam SIE BL 503, 258 202 503,460 4,836 
AEG aly et sade 25) hey ok ih Re 826.740 - 826,740 4,931 
RTE fea alae SS Sl AE ae He Ca 629, 156 491 629,647 4,499 
aN et ee he i Ri. be a ae og 2 2 1,135,235 36,561 | 1,171,796 7,116 
Fe) Gea pe were pets fee Riou astra Ae Bab ise. 705,752 36,296 742,048 4,903 
SEU TO aed AES ERR ge ee 576, 906 40,147 617,053 5,022 
Go oy oe oe prea per ante Cea ast at 808, 560 56,484 865,044 6,248 
oS Nie le RA RR ee RE OES ES CLE b se 874,478 63,974 938,452 5,786 
Be Rl sn he icc Sd vale nil ge in Bo Vibe 638, 787 68,740 707,527 5,340 
Wh ca dg oi gee SEAS oe nea eA ar 875,940 84, 122 960, 062 6; 652 
ME FEDS Me Pah o-8 ois gel Be ae sg ¥ TT EUS OS AO 1,052,303 88,978 | 1,141,281 6,871 
Se a oc paticwss ena 1,076,074 95,069 | 1,171,143 7,666 
190k. MME Ne. SA abet. Sy akdasay cia. 936,210 117,632 | 1,053,842 9,479 
OE TR ee ee 949, 8281 129,399 | 1,079,2271 8, 821 
TEL” 2, ous 3 ghd Geta > DORE Rene eran aa 951,256 106,578 | 1,057,834 6,357 
Pte Oe We RAS. cdo. css nbn cos vase 688,448 84,281 772,729 5,024 
Choo 8g PS REE gy OSes Ber ee eae oe a a 570,701 69,575 640,276 5,168 
RE ee On ks ee Ne a ea, ew, 794,717 113,860 908,577 7,735 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


New Brunswick——The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by 
a Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. For the sums 
paid out annually from 1920 as compensation and for medical aid see Table 8. 
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8.—Compensation Paid by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


1920-33. 
Fatal. Medical Aid. . 
pode See ee Se Se iA 
Weekly Permanent ; : bl gh 
Year. Compens ae Partial Funeral Reserve LDaeeeie Sars: Tica 
ton. Disability. Expenses. P eit Transport- Nursing Reserve. 
; ation. Service. 
$ $ $ $ A $ $ $ 
ES ae a ae 195,063 73,440 1,799 128,158 39,324 15,606 - 
192 Tae ees ee 159,096 103 ,054 3,661 188,945 56,631 22,378 - 
190224 Pea. seers 162,988 84,316 2,906 124,088 76,046 31,568 - 
1923) eae ees 204,353 90,349 3,573 130,339 83,530 35,935 - 
NQS@S «Ber cee 203 , 946 113,555 3,425 162,740 87,261 41,528 - 
1005 to sot ee 186, 946 90,044 2,784 144,285 84,897 38,920 - 
LUI6 ee eee 185,624 76, 780 2,033 93 , 838 73,149 40,293 - 
1 fee te ae ee 211,692 103 , 430 2,427 88,299 79,481 43,994 - 
1928360503 217,890 116, 208 3,141 127,490 80,212 51,984 - 
19208 eee 243,770 99, 266 3,388 137,667 85,238 59,217 - 
L930 Rena seers 199,313 92,344 2,682 116,055 dates 54,172 6, 237 
19S Tern ere 181,676 73,774 1,581 72,481 79,021 60, 183 - 
193250) See 137,762 Te 527 1,403 33, 280 68,712 46,907 - 
1083 7a ae ee 145, 063 103, 742 2,126 63,649 88,304 63,572 20,521 


Quebec.—The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission was established 
in 1928 by authority of cc. 79 and 80 of the Statutes of that year. The Act was 
brought into force by proclamation on Mar. 22, 1928, operations of the Commission 
commencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. Under this Act, the Quebec Commission did not 
insure employers against their liability. On April 4, 1931, anew Act was enacted by 
the Quebec Legislature (21 Geo. V, c. 100), effective Sept. 1, 1931, providing for state 
insurance, practically along the same lines as the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of Ontario. This new Act was amended by 23 Geo. V. c. 98, enacted on Apr. 13, 
1933. Table 9 shows the operations of the Quebec Commission from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Dee. 31, 1933. 


9.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 1928-33. 


Accidents 


Year. Claims. Compen- ok nt 
sated. ares 
No. No. $ 
1928«(4' months)? eh af sat Geek, ee cieccas. ALC ee oe at mee ats 8, 266 2,625 209, 764 
LOZ ce erat a aretares cluteraxentra era stile econ sie COREG eee Cara at PR Rak eee MC SOT Cas gun et es 25,610 Deka 3,229,554 
1930 Size APSR as REE a AY: Gear es eee ea ane 20,900 19,850 3,792,346 
19382.(8emonths)(OldCA CE a cones on ene eee 12,534 13,204 2,758, 785 
LOS Ti(4imonths)PNew Actas aakicccoe ee ae oe ey een: 12,734 | Ofeor Wt 1,237,738 
jE Ye eS rh SRC Part ea SCI eRe ee Cel eh PME ORC ein concen hens 34,414 30, 643 3,048,055 
1 ar vk Got oRa MIS eM Sh Pam Ih pti ee 2 aN 30, 462 26,723 2,237,504, 


Ontario. Under the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in Schedule 1, where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay 
various percentages of their pay rolls annually to the Board and escape individual 
civil liability for accidents and certain specified industrial diseases. ‘The percentage 
of pay roll collected by the Board is graded according to the degree of hazard in the 
occupation and ranged in 1934 from 10 cents per $100 of pay roll in blue-printing 
to $13.50 per $100 in transportation of freight by aeroplane. The average for 
all classes was $1.16 per $100 of pay rolls which amounted to $335,257,000. Certain 
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other industries under Schedule 2, including municipal undertakings, railways, car 
shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc., are made individually liable to pay the rates of 
compensation fixed under the Act. Employees of the Dominion or of the province, 
killed or injured in the discharge of their duty, are by special legislation placed on 
the same footing as those of private employers of the second class. 

Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported during 
the first 20 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 10; 49,302 accidents 
were paid for during the year 1934 including: 190 cases of death, 14 of permanent 
total disability, 1,705 of permanent partial disability, 23,238 of temporary disability 
and 24,155 in which medical aid only was provided. These latter are all under 
Schedule 1, as medical aid in Schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly 
by the employer. 


10.— Benefits Awarded and Accidents Reported by the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 1915-34. 


Benefits Awarded. i Accidents Reported. 
ae Schedule 1. Schedule 2 
. | ———________—_—__] and Crown Total Schedule | Schedule C Total 
Compensa-{ Medical | Compensa-| Benefits. 1: 2. hers epee 
tion. Aid. tion. 
$ $ $ $ No. No. No. No. 
NOT ge ie: 692,389 1 200 , 932 893,321 13,878 3,144 11 17,033 
IOLG Matec < 14553, 653 1 451,710 2,005,363 21,269 4,806 17 26,092 
LTR G7 Epa 2,286,955 83,5142 623,556 2,994,025 30,701 5,813 18 36,532 
TRS. 2 ioliiot 369,346 763,511 3,883,995 40,662 fea} (3 1847 848 
POLO Nees 2,808, 639 386,299 997,923 4,192,860 36,236 7,918 106 44,260 
T0205 Meese 5,113,150 703,706 | 1,963,390 | 7,780,245 46,177 7,222 1,452 54,851 
Cd Cer ee 3,858,017 662,794 1,668,452 6,189,264 36,272 7,666 1,253 45,191 
OR Pies saan 3,417,102 692,820 1,582,975 5,692,897 42,139 7,124 1,148 50,411 
At PS eS ee a 4,036,170 788, 906 1,348, 786 6,173,862 51,655 6, 080 3,374 61,109 
qed eens 4,052,288 835,956 1,234,576 6,122,820 49,558 4,916 4,201 . 68,675 
iad Peta atid 3,635,530 875,836 1,054,077 5,565,443 50, 883 5,079 4,050 60,012 
TO26 are 3,664,040 988, 487 1,168,825 D0, o2L OOD Dh Uoz 4,942 3,942 65,916 
1927 Pee. 3,930,418 1,062,860 1,091,378 6,084,655 62,063 5,412 4,504 71,979 
1026s 4,565,689 1,166,508 1,385,751 7,067,948 69,011 5,815 4,572 79,398 
1920 esse 5,346,621 | 1,385,525 | 1,280,012 | 8,012,158 76,029 6,008 5,066 87,103 
1930s 4,942,756 1,336,046 1,144,216 7,423,018 61,490 4,486 3,291 69, 267 
193i rane 3,917,045 1,060, 763 1,043,584 6,021,392 46, 069 3,348 Sean 52,894 
19325. tao, 202,639 817,240 1,105,741 5,125,621 35,264 2,474 See 41,470 
Poss. eee oe 2,298, 788 667,582 732,699 3,699, 069 30,227 1,890 2,925 38, 042 
PO34e ea. 2,745,239 841, 738 912,730 4,499, 707 44,858 2,244 7,628 54, 730 


1 No provision for medical aid. 
2 Half year only. 


Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Mar. 1, 1917, 
Part 1 of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, is administered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance rates according 
to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman being in lieu of 
the rights of action previously existing. ‘The province, the city of Winnipeg, and 
certain corporations operating public utilities are permitted by the law to practise 
self-insurance. 

From the date of the coming into force of the Act to Dec. 31, 1933, the Board 
dealt with 89,957 compensable accidents and paid out $12,137,105 for compensation 
and medical aid. Of the accidents in 1933, 2,655 involved medical aid costs only, 
2,680 involved temporary and 160 permanent disability, while 10 resulted in death 
(Table 11). : 
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11.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-33. 


: Accidents 
Year. er pene Total Compen- 
oars . sated 
$ $ $ No 
DT ee Pe ete Oe AS SOR er ee aE ate iste 289,870 23,002 312,872 1.526 
MOUS ee ptt iets Wk bak: See AeGale ora ai erdicst es Gand ood abi eee 304,135 30, bal 339, 256 1,731 
TOUQ) ee eccnk catlice Ciec.w Ne FOR hits a ee oe Oe 285, 772 40,748 326,520 1,805 
TORU BRT Se SAE eR ere ee eee eee 389,710 78,566 468 276 2,509 
TOOT aaoc ssc ses SE ee ao ree 527,102 114,118 641,210 2,688 
1S gn Ne Na oA pi ee ne at bea oa TN 8 585,292 156, 734 742,026 4,977 
1993 ce ay, tains oh tak Sst eS Scr AS oy i SO Nay as Cee 624,581 161,805 786,386 4,933 
1) 7 a eat eer weeds NN ae RE re oS ee ORE or a 476, 722 155,166 631, 888 4,972 
1025 rk ads Ka Re eros ane ene re eee 538,781 178,814 717,595 5,404 
W926: a. eteakereae pic HRS RRe ote Totes SEND arena els Cae 599,144 190,023 789, 167 7,046 
1 RAY (eae teeter ees en ed ais eee ue erin Mer are ramen tea 605,957 208 , 815 814,772 7,066 
LODE Rice 2 6 Ie ea ee ec nas oe 812,328 250, 823 1,063,151 8,873 
1929 sis crccctartata ia, get ceo oe SES AS o, oogh Se eT one 893,991 259, 830 1, 153,821 10,449 
jt | earn eRe ee ee ee NA cack tetenre Ce lk 892, 636 223,795 1,216,431 8,310 
LOST Sees hohe ck cee ae a SR aS sere! 608,596 159,291 767 , 887 6,671 
1932. oc. cut eee EER tas os. Sete: aes ea ree 620,171 159,107 779,278 5,695 
hi) Ei ee ae Cee ok: Coane aren. 5 Oe WRI OPS on) | Ee ee 446, 943 139, 626 586,569 5,505 


Saskatchewan.—The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act became 
fully effective July 1, 1930, and covers practically all employees in the province 
except railway employees engaged in the running trades, casual workers, farm and 
ranch labourers, domestic and menial servants, janitors, retail store employees, and 
persons who cannot be classed as workmen. 

The Act is administered by a Board of three and imposes compulsory collective 
liability on the employers covered. The schedule of benefits is similar to that pro- 
vided by other compensation Acts. Table 12 shows the number of accidents and 
benefits paid to the end of 1933. 


12.—\Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Saskatchewan Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1930-33. 


‘ Accidents 
Year. Boonie. = es Total. Compen- 
: sated 
$ $ $ No 

p YS 10 EG AD aa heb OR geen, gAMiih a tent Mak Let Se Sipfae a rhode’ a 8 etl kl 131,338 28,434 159,772 2,639 
TOS Tes yar ere CE ee OTE ees 308 , 662 100,748 409,410 3,969 
| i! hae See ea Re WORE Sekt a cre AME oie Nei Pe Negs 255,933 73,398 329,331 2,844 
1A Be en eRe PERE IS Se eae SARS Roe ott cme ara 224, 738 58,099 282,838 2,389 


1 Six months. 


Alberta.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 1, 
1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all industries except 
agriculture, railroading and the operation of retail stores and offices. Railroading _ 
(except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act in 1919, 
and a further amendment in 1928 left only conductors and trainmen exempt from 
the operations of the Act. 

Table 13 shows the operations of the Board for the calendar years 1921 to 
1933. Of the 8,160 accidents reported in 1933, 21 were fatal and 57 resulted in 
some permanent injury. The amounts shown below do not include sums transferred 
to the pension fund, which had assets amounting to $2,842,089 on Dec. 31, 1933, nor 
do they include administration expenses nor sums set aside to cover estimated 
liabilities. 
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13.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1921-33. 


; , Accidents 
Year. Be trae ap meee | are | Comper 
$ $ $ No. No 

WOON cine We Cre OR he Goce Os eee n.0hs 253, 669 113,433 367, 102 7,069 3,566 
MORE ie Mit. wee es eraepitt tela Pak F30 h SSASe as BMS 265,326 134, 252 399,578 7,518 3,314 
LU Cae Wer ia he a Gand save hes 323 , 369 161,732 485,101 9,160 4,268 
Re ed acta Stee, AOD Ar SESE St are Ora 241,090 127,397 368, 487 7,383 3,627 
TOU DE MBE ATs he oe aclna kis 20 shitsidceies 4 312,990 154,870 467,860 8,355 4,099 
DAD Re ces RNB xx eee, oe Cite ch SE PATE cnc, clas 298, 404 124,138 422,542 8,930 4,629 
ULE ge RIES, 2.) Sie Ie AS Eh Ae 371,787 161,537 533,324 10,149 5,547 
tee SEAS Ne, te bale i A cate Me A eg aU 456,526 207, 602 664, 128 13,400 6, 636 
ret iy pes tush Si ot anne ae ol tea eae Fae 507,438 265, 636 773,074 14,899 7,138 
TOSD Ss cies ee ee eer Es 7s eee 498,015 264, 780 762,795 12,607 6,091 
Hid Gee Pe aetna ree ne SNe eee che romsak a 452,643 216,212 668, 855 10,049 4,878 
USrackxe eae reee ToRS he Peet, chy de eee SEE. 407, 284 208, 745 611,029 8,974 4,607 
EEE Ce a Sey SARE ae 2) Sa a a 291,406 143,675 435,081 8,160 3,398 


British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the province, protecting in 1933 approximately 120,000 employers with 
a pay roll of almost $110,000,000. Insurance rates levied against employers are 
graded according to the hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are 
required in addition to deduct one cent per day or part thereof from the wages of em- 
ployees and to remit this money to the Board to the credit of the medical aid fund, 
which provides all necessary medical and surgical and hospital expenses for injured 
employees. For figures see Table 14. 


14.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1917-33. 


Year. Componse-| Medical | ogg, | Caine 
$ $ $ No 
DS jie MRI eae ee <8 33 SCE es Sete ek 603 , 274 62, 668 665, 942 13, 685 
HOLGER ee cc ARG ce a he ee eee ERS 1,224,039 268, 985 1,498,024 22,498 
TEDW. 305 S20 iy aie ae Sila SE ee ar ea, Gil are) 1,394, 696 289,108 1,683 , 804 18,185 
TOZU AGES 2 ARR EPR BIRR Sachs Sc cjsoe Se ce eS 1,709,759 397,451 2,107,210 20,905 
LODE ATR tees. Pe he ids Minlanaat, dais gh oe ae Goes 1,7 ¢4,.126 431,748 2,202,874 16, 883 
SOLVES tg yh ak. DEES ee OO, FS oe ee ARR EE r. Erls act ce ee 1, 767,260 457,196 2,224,456 19,647 
EGS SS eto al cnet GRR Rona RETRO 1s SRA alone Nahe A RERE Serge Paar 2,157,918 514, 762 2,672,680 24,184 
CEPA = ame st citeuen REE ERS ne AUB SRCSIR, ERROR = gM AREER IR 2,309, 007 602,733 2,911,740 25,566 
TUNG) OS 25 ae Re Rel See Oe nes ts Spt ge ae: ener Ete 2,419,372 618, 942 3,038,314 27,503 
By SAR ROI Ere LI cn Glare ME Rcbe 5, Oh iAP S Te eyo te dies 2,481,456 678, 231 3,159, 687 30,365 
Ea SEP CIS cle oie Shep a cseietnte. oS eae a erie aces 2,654,200 643, 594 3,297, 794 30,066 
BEM raat ee hk a cnc cBihar vals Wide Word Micerrent NPE to RE eg 2,898,021 688,446 3,586, 467 32,793 
MOE My et DB os EGS ai a Sieitc.c oi lalate ame wad leeiane 3, 588, 626 752, 623 4,341,249 36, 750 
aay ONENESS PRES A altho cia che. ciaiausapeedle. o's shies eieleaais-s 3,403, 743 773,397 4,177,140 33, 285 
Raa aR re Be Shree orc hon tay choad age aia Mlcnsings anexer coreiOajere 2D iane04 568, 289 3,140,543 25,877 
SIRES OR Ce Lt 2) Ley ce av aehaydje S atale a0 ioe 1,860,021 447,423 2,307,445 19,011 


MMO EGMMT REL, WTR Ee s ciel eon isles We oie sieleln esi Tels elodales 1,501,700 368,482 | 1,870,188 18,274 


rR OOS eee 
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Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. Table 15 shows the numbers 
of disputes, of employees involved in disputes, and the time loss in working days 
for each year from 1911 to 1934 and the totals for the period beginning 1901. The 
items in the columns headed “time loss in working days’”’ in the tables following 
are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved in strikes 
and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the time 
the disputes are in existence. Tables 16 and 17 give detailed analyses, by provinces 
and by industries, for 1933 and 1934. 


Summary tables of the figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 
1934 will be found in the Labour Gazette for February, 1935, pp. 105-129. 


Industrial Disputes in Recent Years.—During 1933 and 1934 there were 
increases in the number of disputes, in the number of workers involved and also in 
the time loss as compared with any year during the period 1926 to 1932, when the 
figures were relatively low, largely because there were then no coal-mining: disputes 
involving large numbers of workers for long periods. In the last two years there 
was a considerable increase in the number and importance of disputes in industries 
other than coal mining, including important strikes in clothing manufacturing, in 
logging, sawmilling and woodworking. The number of disputes in 1934 was 191 
as compared with 125 in 1938, while the number of workers involved was 45,800 as 
compared with 26,558 in 1933, the time loss being 574,519 man working days as 
compared with 317,547 in 1933. Table 15 includes figures regarding coal mining 
and industries other than coal mining. 


15.— Strikes and Lockouts in_Canada, calendar years 1911-34. 
Norr.—For the years 1901-10, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 763. 


Coal Mining. aay deere fe than All Industries. 
Numbers of 
Num- : 
ber of he pened sabes Oe 
Year. ae Number |TimeLoss] Dis- | Number | Time Loss ; Number | Time 
Pp in S (0) in putes in fo) in Hivist. Begin- fo} Loss in 
neh Workers | Working |} Exist- |} Workers | Working BiiGa ning | Workers | Working 
Se Involved .| Days. ae Involved.| Days. during in Involved.| Days. 
; uring the 
rae ve se | year 
1911 6 9,890} 1,513,320 94 19,395 307, 764 100 99 29,285) 1,821,084 
1912 2 , 243 107,240 179 40,617] 1,028,546 181 179 42,860] 1,135,786 
1913 4 4,837 562, 025 148 35, 682 474,229 152 143 40,519] 1,036,254 
1914 3 2,500 280, 800 60 Tera 210,050 63 58 9,717 490,850 
1915 9 2,750 11,907 54 8,642 83,135 63 62 11,395 95,042 
1916 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268 164, 427 120 118 26,538 236,814 
1917 21 17,379 584, 890 139 32,876 538, 625 160 158 50,255) 1,123,515 
1918 46 22,920 130, 696 184 56, 823 517, 246 230 228 79, 743 647,942 
1919 20 10,130 383, 659 316 138, 785) 3,017,283 336 332 148,915} 3,400,942 


1920 35 12,128 99, 920 287 48,199, 699,604 322 310 60,327] 799,524 
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15.—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, calendar years 1911-34—concluded. 


Coal Mining. Industries other than All Industries. 
Coal Mining. 


Numbers of 


ber of : ‘alae Disputes— 

Dis- | Number |Time Loss] ";, | Number | Time Loss| —-———_——_—| Number | Time 
Year. “ wee aro 6 “ ates tak of in. In Begin- of Loss in 

I s orking ict. Workers | Working |} Exist- | ning | Workers | Working 
Exist- | Involved.| Days. danas Involved.| Days. ence in Involved.| Days. 
= ding aoe 
g year! e year. 

year year. 
1921 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801] 1,017,596 168 159 28,257| 1,048,914 
1922 21 26,475} 798,548 83 17,300} 730,113 104 89 43,775] 1,528,661 
1923 23 20,814] 299,539 63 13,447} 372,211 86 eel 34,261] 671,750 
1924 15 21,201] 1,089,484 55 13,109} 205,570 70 64 34,310] 1,295,054 
1925 17 18,672} 1,040,276 70 10,277] 153,005 87 86 28,949] 1,193,281 
1926 16 8,445 35,193 61 15,389} 231,408 TKS 75 23,834] 266,601 
1927 20 16, 653 53, 833 54 5, 646 98, 737 74 72 22,299] 152,570 
1928 14 5,033 88, 000 84 12,548 136,212 98 96 17,581 224,212 
1929 8 3,045 6, 805 82 9,901] 145,275 90 88 12,946} 152,080 
1930 15 6, 228 24, 183 52 7,540 67,614 67 67 13, 768 91,797 
1931 9 2,129 117523 79 8,609} 192,715 88 86 10,738} 204,238 
1932 33 8,540} 132,766 83 14,850} 122,234 116 111 23,390) 255,000 
1933 21 3,028 33,019 104 23,530] 284,528 125 122 26,558] 317,547 


1934 26 11,461 91,459 165 34,339) 483,060 191 189 45,800} 574,519 


To- i - 
tals? 4791; 291,306!) 9,244,179] 3,894:| 797,6831| 14,972,870 4,371 4,244) 1,088,9891) 24,217,049 


1Figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are here counted more than once. ? The totals 
are for the whole period of record, 1901-34. .. 


Table 16 is a record of industrial disputes by provinces for the years 1933 and 
1934. In 1933 the most important disputes were: in Ontario, in logging and in 
textile and clothing; in Quebec, in the clothing industry and in furniture manu- 
facturing; in British Columbia, in logging; and in Nova Scotia in coal mining. In 
1934 important disputes occurred in Ontario in clothing factories, also in fur, shoe 
and furniture factories, in British Columbia in logging, in Quebec in clothing fac- 
tories, in Manitoba in metal mining and in clothing factories, and in Nova Scotia 
in coal mining. 


16.—Strikes and Lockouts, showing Number of Workers Involved and Time Loss, by 
Provinces, calendar years 1933 and 1934. 


1933. 1934. 
Province. No No. of Time Loss. No Woot Time Loss. 
of Workers : of. Workers : 
Disputes.| Involved. ae ons Disputes.| Involved. ce peas 

ey ee eS ee ne ee ee ee 

P.E. Island....:.. - ~ - ~ 1 15 15 0-0 
Nova Scotia....... ) 1,696 17,520 5-5 22 9,468 66, 832 11-6 
New Brunswick... 3 103 496 0-2 5 1,475 15,300 2-7 
Benen oh oe 22 9,583 69,471 21-8 31 13,030 131, 698 22-9 
Ontairios. - 82234 OS: 48 11,134 187,121 58-9 89 15,203 170, 807 29-7 
Manitoba.......... 17 404 1,073 0-3 10 1,635 40,050 7-0 
Saskatchewan..... - - - - if 6 27€ 0-1 
Alberta zs: is... ee 11 1,235 14,474 4-6 0) 519 5,754 1-0 
British Columbia 15 2,403 27,392 8-7 22 4,249 140, 787 24-5 
Interprovincial..... = - - - 1 200 3,000 0-5 
_Totals......... 125 26,558 317,547 100-6 191 45,800 574,519 100-0 


7 
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Table 17 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1933 and 1934, the 
most important during both years occurring in logging, mining, clothing manu- 
facturing, sawmilling and woodworking. 


17._Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1933 and 1934. 


1933. 1934, 
Workers Time Workers Time 
Num-| Involved. Loss. Num-} Involved. Loss. 
Industry. ber —_—_— |__| ber |— ——|——_———_—_———_ 
au < Per re Per Bs 7 Per Men Per 
is- um-]| cent : cent is- um-| cent : cent 
putes.| ber. of weeaee of |lputes.| ber. of bbs 7s of 
Total. ays. !Total. Total.| “89S: |Total. 
Agriculture? ss)... he oc oui 1} 1,200} 4-5} 1,500) 0-5 1 93} 0-2 93) 0-0 
Legging |. iS he. cee A ee 14) 5,383) 20-5) 105,190) 33-1 17| 5,889) 12-9) 193,558) 33-7 
Fishing and Trapping.......... 1 250 0-9 6,500; 2-0 50} 0-1 25 0-0 
Mining, ¢te:2... Soins on canis 22| 3,428) 12-9} 47,019) 14-8 28/12,834| 28-0) 118,159) 20-6 
Manufacturing. ................ 65|15,549| 58-6) 150,594) 47-4) 112)25,150) 54-9) 252,009) 43-9 
Vegetable foods, etc............ 6 88} 0-3 423 0-1 6 186; 0-4 1,060) 0-2 
Tobacco and liquors........... - - - ~ - - ~ = - - 
Hubber produets..stee as < cee - - - - - - - - - 
Animal LOCUS 24...0-4 eect actor - - ~ - - 3 123 0-3 2,820 0-5 
Boots and shoes (leather)...... 2 125 0-5 705 0-2 17| 2,245 4-9} 12,550] 2-2 
Fur, leather and other animal 
PLOAUCEBWD. tae. eRe eee: 9} 888] 3-3 8,630} 2-7 8| 476 1:0} 3,478} 0-6 
Textiles, clothing, etc.......... 35}12,983} 48-7] 108,210} 34-1 40]18,348] 40-0} 190,646] 33-2 
Rulpeand papere = Saas... ene ~ - - - - Al “S72 08] 45 2101 Ord. 
Printing and publishing........ 1 16 0-1 50} 0-0 1 84 0-2 1,200} 0-2 
Other wood products........... Slelatad 4-3} 29,830 9-4 24) 2,776 6-1} 30,937] 5-4 
Metalipraductisve asso sane 1 150} 0-6 1,800) 0-6 PAR Pail 0-6 80 0-1 
Non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
Cals netery, rb. ea eee 1 8} 0-0 96; 0-0 - = = = = 
Miscellaneous products......... 2} 200) 0-8 850} 0-3 7| 279) 0-6] 4,308; 0-8 
Construction!.................. 12; 274) 1-0) 3,226) 1-0 7| 4541 1-0] 2,272] 0-4 
Building and structures......... 9 164} 0-6) 2,456} 0-8 5} 312) 0-7] 2,096; 0-4 
IRVSLWad Vee eee eat ocak - - ~ ~ - ~ - - 
Shipbinildings sss see see 1 20} 0-1 40} 0-0 - - - - 
IBEIeOUNs Naa, ied. eh eae 2 90} 0-3 730} 0-2 1 42} 0-1 126} 0-0 
Ei gh Ways. ater Aaa ee aks - - - - - 1 100} 0-2 50; 0-0 
Canal, harbour, waterway...... - - - - - - - - - - 
Others? ere tek ae - - ~ ~ - - - ~ - a 
Transportation and Public 
Uthidies Is ar ares 3| 322) 1-2 875; 0-8 10} 465) 1-0 629) 0-1 
Steampratlwaysate aati - ~ - - - = - - - ~ 
Electric railways... - - - - - - - - - - - 
Water transportation........... 1 300 1-1 750 0-3 10 465 1-0 629 0-1 
Local transportation. .......... 1 13 0-1 25 0-0 - - - = = 
Telegrams and telephones...... - - - - - ~ - - - - 
Electricity and gas............. - - - ~ ~ ~ - - - - 
Other ayes ee eee eee 1 9} 0-0 100} 0-0 - - ~ - - 
Tad@e ee eee tn eee 4 98; 0-4) 2,388) 0-8 4) 116) 0-3 778) «0-1 
Binanéectrs. voc accee ey ase - = = = = = = = = = 
Sepvicesas. 8. qth. Pass Spyies. 3 54, 0-2 260) 0-1 1 749} 1-6) 6,771) 1-2 
Public administration!......... 1 41 0-2 80 0-0 - - - = = 
Reereationale ver «ditt. il 6 0-0 30}; 0-0 4 303 0-6 4,146 0-7 
Custom and repair............. - - ~ ~ - 2 70} 0-2 550} = 0-i 
Business and personal.......... 1 a 0-0 150} 0-1 5 376 0-8) 2,075 0-4 
Wiscellaneous................... = = = = = = = - = = 
Totals: cast.cen See 125|26,558) 100-0) 317,547) 100-0)  191/45,800| 100-0) 574,519] 100-0 


1Non-ferrous smelting is included with Mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construc- 
tion; w&ter service is under Public Administration. 


Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—During 1933 and 1934, as in 
previous years, most of the disputes (92 and 139 respectively) were in- regard to 
wages, or wages and working conditions. In 1934 there were only 10 strikes against 
decrease in wages, whereas in 1933 there were 20. A number of disputes were in 
regard to trade unionism, 35 in 1934 and 21 in 1933, as compared with 26 in both 
1932 and 1931. In both years slightly over half of the disputes were terminated 
by direct negotiation between the parties, over one-quarter by the return of workers 
or their replacement, and about one-eighth of the disputes by conciliation. 
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Section 9.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Subsection 1.—Operations of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under Sec. 3 of The Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (c. 57, R.8.C., 1927), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, the Minister of Labour is empowered:— — 


““(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment offices and to promote 
uniformity of methods among them; 
to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information between employ- 
ment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other matters; 
““(e) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices and from other 
sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment’. 
The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 


expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 


The desired. uniformity and co-ordination of employment office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion’s payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of their 
employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupations 
for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or employees 
for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the Dom- 
inion Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as between 
localities in the same province or in different provinces. For the fiscal year 1934-35, . 
agreements were concluded with all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
Thus is formed the Employment Service of Canada—a chain of employment offices 
reaching from Halifax to Vancouver. At the time the Act came into force only 
12 provincial employment offices were operated in Canada. This number was 
steadily increased until, at the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act together with the requirements of the demobiliza- 
tion period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions 
have reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 65 centres (on Dec. 31, 
1934), distributed by provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 4; 
Quebec, 7; Ontario, 26; Manitoba, 3; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 8. 


Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provided for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration thereof. This body, known as the 
Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and of Pensions and National Health, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the returned soldiers. At 
the eleven meetings of the Council, the most recent of which was held on Aug. 21-22, 
1930, various recommendations and suggestions relative to employment office ad- 
ministration were brought forward and presented to the Minister. 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 18 shows the positions available, applications for 
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work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1920 for the Dominion, 
and for the years 1933 and 1934 by provinces. During 1934 there were 724,365 
applications for employment, 427,792 vacancies and 406,091 placements recorded, 
as compared with 674,221 applications, 369,685 vacancies and 352,097 placements 
in 19383. About 45 p.c. of the total placements were of a casual nature, many of 
these being the result of work given on a rotation basis by municipalities and pro- 
vincial governments on various relief schemes throughout the year to persons who, 
otherwise, would have been unemployed. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there were not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege of 
issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway tickets at the reduced 
rate of 2-7 cents per mile. This rate is for a second class ticket and is applicable 
only to fares of not less than $4. During 1983, 3,850 certificates were issued, 2,694 
to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the despatching office 
and 1,156 to workers going to points in other provinces. During 1934, 7,961 cer- 
tificates for special rates were granted, 5,972 to persons travelling to employment 
within the same province as the despatching office and 1,989 to persons for whom 
employment had been secured in other provinces. 


18.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
- the Employment Service of Canada, 1920-34, and by Provinces, 1933 and 1934.! 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Province: Vou. Registered. Notified. Effected. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 
Canadlaw sche... Totals, 1920...... 480,735 96,054 | 450,526 | 116,142 | 365,292 80,529 
Yotals, 1921...... 438,836 | 105,563 | 325,498 | 106,097 | 277,792 77,964 
Totals, 1922...... 443,875 | 104,407 | 365,529 | 104,359 | 316,386 77,186 
Potals, 1923...... 473,483 | 115,692 | 431,576 | 109,404 | 376,801 85,751 
Fotals, 1924...... 402,593 | 116,782 | 314,258 97,810 | 285,359 80,773 
Totals, 1925...... 439,022 | 118,023 | 345,570 | 101,473 | 328,334 84,491 
Totals, 1926...... 417,965 | 124,504 | 345,163 | 111,769 | 319,558 90,597 
Totals, 1927...... 422,022 | 131,849 | 339,478 | 114,095 | 320,306 94,463 
Totals, 1928...... 454,525 | 142,968 | 376,791 | 129,635 | 361,942 108,386 
Totals, 1929...... 397,527 | 158,199 | 296,592 | 131,435 | 287,128 111, 239 
Totals, 1930...... 463,103 | 149,887 | 278,835 | 107,199 | 274,227 94,452 
Totaks, 1931...... 685,460 | 146,693 | 391,857 94,527 | 389,231 82,277 
139,733 | 282,643 83,385 | 278,975 73,239 
Nova Scotia......... 4,490 17,291 3,533 17,284 3,214 
4,795 10, 828 3,685 10, 785 Sor 
New Brunswick...... 4,138 8,029 4,123 8,009 4,096 
4,607 6, 962 4,575 6, 864 4,551 
Quebec 24 aeewee 36,038 10,011 23 , 522 9,565 16,772 
39,779 19,693 31,169 19,975 21,567 
Ontarioiins scare 59,530 134, 782 29,881 131,788 24,409 
68, 760 172,025 34,071 168, 646 26,721 
Manitobaes. 2 ncce 11,924 25,079 8,240 26,382 8,097 
115227 26, 782 8,051 27,982 7,962 
Saskatchewan....... 9,423 26,334 8,427 25,296 7,246 
9, 228 Zit 7,899 20,424 7,037 
Albertatc.c Sheet 7,816 24, 289 4,659 24,109 4,508 
7,416 27,802 4,983 27,647 4,618 
British Columbia.... 9,821 36,305 5,180 36,156 5,166 
1 , 9, 252 42,644 5, 452 42,577 5,422 
Canada. cre Totals, 1933...... 531,041 | 143,180 | 282,120 87,565 | 278,589 73,508 
Totals, 1934...... 569,301 | 155,064 | 327,907 99,885 | 324,900 81,191 


1Figures by provinces for the years 1920-25 will be found at p. 703 of the 1926 Year Book, for 1926-28 
mph eeh ae Year Book, for 1929-30 at p. 773 of the 1931 Year Book and for 1931-32 at p. 768 of the 
ear Book. i 
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Subsection 2.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns 
received from 1,700 local trade unions having an aggregate membership of nearly 
156,000 workers. ‘“‘Unemployment” as here used means involuntary idleness, due to 
economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or idle 
because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be 
understood that the figures for each month have reference only to the reporting 
organizations. Table 19 is a record of unemployment in trade unions, for the past 
20 years, by provinces. The maximum of unemployment in 1934 was in January, 
when the percentage stood at 21-2; in 1933 the January figure of 25-5 p.c. constituted 
the maximum. [In 1933 the minimum, reached in both September and October, 
was 19-8 p.c., while the 1934 low was 16-2 p.c. recorded in October. Employment 
among organized workers, as indicated by these statistics, was more active on the 
average in 1934 than 1933, the average of the monthly figures of unemployment 
for 1934 being 18-2 p.c., while for 1933 the corresponding figure was 22-3 p.c. 


19.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, half-yearly, 
1915-32, and by months, 1933 and 1934. 


Nore.—For the percentages of unemployment for 12 months in 1921 and 1922, see p. 732 of the 1922-23 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1923, p. 688 of the 1924 Year Book; for 12 months in 1924, p. 700 of the 1925 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1925, p. 704 of the 1926 Year Book; for 12 months in 1926, p. 757 of the 1927-28 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1927, p. 745 of the 1929 Year Book; for 12 months in 1928 and 1929, p. 733 of 
the 1930 Year Book; for 12 months in 1930, p. 774 of the 1981 Year Book; for 12 months in 1931, p. 651 of the 
1932 Year Book, and for 12 months in 1932, p: 769 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Nova See 
: New : British 
Month. Year. eae pie Quebec. |Ontario. Ses stam Alberta. eed Canada. 
PRA WICK. 1a. 

DeGks oe kaecao's * 1915 0-4 0-7 9-5 8-1 3-2 7-0 4.3 14-8 7-9 
UNG ABE steko sie 1916 0-5 0-9 1-8 1-7 1-2 2-6 3-1 5-4 2-1 
Dacresacd ean oes 1916 0-4 0-2 3-7 1-6 1-0 1-6 Tee 2-4 2-0 
PUNO Sere ae share eles sl 1917 0-2 0-2 2-5 0-9 0-6 0-3 0-8 1:8 1-2 
1 BY Ra Ce ee 1917 2-6 4-1 3-2 2-4 1-1 2-4 1-6 3-2 2-5 
VUNG Ss 4.9.5.4 see ee. 1918 0-2 0-3 0-4 0-4 0-3 0-2 0-4 0-9 0-4 
IB Ye (oiees ated gee ge 1918 2-0 0-4 2-2 2-9 1-3 2-2 2-1 4-0 2:5 
INO. Belg c.5 > hed ccnye 1919 2-7 2-4 4-0 1-8 1-2 2-5 1:7 3-4 2-6 
Dee ee RRS : 1919 1:5 2-0 3-2 1-9 5-0 6-0 2°8 18-6 4-3 
TUNOs foe. ase. 1920 0-6 0-4 3-1 1-6 1-4 2-2 1-2 5-8 2-1 
DBO se Fale cicrse mee 1920 6-9 11-0 19-6 12-3 7°8 10-1 9-2 11-6 13-0 
UNOS bo Seren case's < 1921 14-3 11-7 20-7 6-7 8-0 6-8 9-4 24-4 13-2 
Decree aor. S88 « 1921 5-9 6-9 26-8 9-7 15-5 10-4 6-8 24-7 15-1 
June eet 1922 7-2 3-5 5-4 ]° 3-9 6-7 5-0 7-1 71 5:3 
Deexnc eek x Soe 1922 3-2 6-1 7:8 4-7 7:8 4-1 5-1 13-3 6-4 
DUNO s S508 5 00s oh 1923 2-2 1:0 5-7 1-6 5-6 1-3 4-5 4-0 3-4 
WAGs ee enc seek 1923 7°3 3-6 9-7 6-4 6-5 4-2 6-0 7-1 7-2 
SUNG e tS seats 1924 6-4 5-2 9-4 4-9 4-9 2-3 3-7 2-2 5-8 
IOUS oo as hie ices wie e> 1924 4-7 6-9 22-4 8-1 8-9 4-2 5-0 10-2 11-6 
WUNON eo iviaia woos £4 2:5 1925 3-4 3-4 10-2 3-8 4.3 2-4 10-8 4-1 6-1 
(bE ie Re 1925 4-3 3-0 14-2 6-4 3-8 3°5 4-4 6-9 7-9 
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19.— Percentages of Unemp!oyment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, half-yearly, 
1915-32, and by months, 1933 and 1934—concluded. 


Nova my 
: New . British 
Month. Year. eee ag Quebec. |Ontario. ba Opens Alberta. Sey Canada. 
PA WICK. 1a. 
JUNG Ea. ens e 1926 3-8 1-6 8-9 1-9 2-6 0-8 4-9 2-6 4. 
Decry erst. 1926 3-2 2-2 7:6 5-6 4-3 2-1 6-7 7:5 5- 
DAMOee tener sees 1927 1-8 2-3 4-0 3-1 2-6 1-1 4-6 2-7 3- 
Dee esreenn ee 1927 4-3 1-5 9-3 5-1 5-4 5-6 3-7 10-5 6° 
JUNOe ae eee er ig ae pte: 0-5 0-8 5-6 2-4 2-1 1-1 3-3 3-6 3- 
Dec xvi een. Sent) 928 3-9 0-9 10-7 4-0 8-1 4-4 6-9 6-9 6: 
JUMOL Seta eee oes 1929 3-3 1-0 2-9 2-5 3-1 2-8 4-3 2-6 2: 
DeGee made 1929 soy 2-4 14-5 9-7 12-8 13-0 13-9 11-5 11- 
JUNGs Me Feces 1930 3-3 2-8 17-5 7-4 9-2 8-9 14-3 8-4 10- 
DGC rinse caer 1930 7-5 8-7 22-8 17-3 14-2 15-9 13-8 16-8 17 
UNG oa eee 1931 1-2 6-5 20-0 16-2 14-1 13-5 PANSY ¢ 15-6 16 
DGC rrneciocctae: 1931 13-8 9-6 29-0 20-3 16-5 19-5 16-9 21-2 21 
MUNG Feta eee eet 1932 9-6 12:0 27-1 23-4 18-1 14-4 23-4 22-3 21 
DGGRAtaeeee 1932 8-4 16-5 30-9 28-5 20-9 20:8 22-8 26-0 25 
PAN Gae oe eee 1933 22-7 15-6 26-9 28-7 23-6 22-7 22-7 21-6 25 
Hol eer scna ater 1933 9-2 17-1 27-5 28-8 22-0 21-8 19-8 21-9 24 
Maree reer nee 1933 22-7 16-4 27-3 26-8 20-3 20-5 25-3 23-8 25 
Aprile pepe ts oe 1933 21-3 15-1 25-7 26-5 20-9 17-5 28-1 22-6 24 
BY ae fee eee 1933 26-6 14-2 25-0 24-9 21-0 17-9 25-9 19-5 23 
JUNGre See etic 1933 13-8 13-0 26-2 23-3 19-4 14-9 24-5 18-6 21 
Jilly eet eeee 1933 12-2 11-0 26-0 22-9 19-0 15-4 23-1 17-5 21 
ae AS cok ec 1933 12-6 11-1 22-6 21-7 17-9 14-3 22-0 19-9 19 
Sentences ee 1933 11-0 10-4 24-1 20-9 19-1 13-5 19-7 21-3 19 
OCtAR a gee ee 1933 12-5 9-8 25-1 20-3 19-4 13-3 16-5 21-7 19 
INiGVan ee au aoe 1933 17-1 10-7 22-8 22-1 20-4 16-1 15-0 21-3 20 
Dec 1933 11-2 11-5 23-2 24-9) 20-3 17-2 17-6 19-8 21 
JBoss es eters 1934 10-7 9-4 23-6 24-2 21-2 17-9 16-4 25-0 21 
Hebrereeeenos 1934 10-8 9-8 21-9 22-5 21:6 18-3 17-1 21-2 20 
IVI: che ange ctles ens ose 1934 9-1 10-7 22-3 19-9 21-8 18-5 20-3 19-9 19 
ADDL eee ee trek 1934 10-9 9-6 22-3 18-6 19-5 15-6 22-4 19-2 19 
Mig ye seer. 1934 11-8 8-1 23-6 15-9 17-8 14-2 24-3 18-4 18 
DUNG cerca eer: 1934 11-4 7-3 22-9 15-9 17-0 12-1 24-8 17-2 18 
July ae. oe 1934 9-9 6-2 24-1 16-3 16-1 9-3 24-1 16-2 17 
LAE WS oe San es 1934 7:8 6-1 18-8 17-0 16-2 9-6 18-5 20-5 16 
Septsae Arce eee 1934 7-3 6-6 21-2 16-7 14-6 9-0 15-3 18-1 16 
OGG tare ee es 1934 4-7 6-7 22-2 16-5 13-9 9-7 11-0 19-9 16-2 
INGy ose 1934 5-3 7-9 25-7 16-3 16-3 11-7 10-7 21-3 17-5 
IDOCc coven ne rere 1934 4-7 7-2 24-5 18-7 16-1 13-1 9-0 24-6 18-0 


Subsection 3.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates monthly reports of the numbers 
employed by firms having 15 or more persons on their staffs; the returns are repre- 
sentative of practically every industry except agriculture and the more specialized 
business and professional callings. During 1934 about 8,700 of these employers 
reported an average working force of 893,653 persons, varying from 821,131 on Jan. 1, 
to 941,165 at the beginning of July. The general recovery in industrial activity, 
in evidence from the second quarter of 1933, continued with considerable force in 
1934. The fluctuations in the latter differed from those of the preceding year, but 
the gains then made were consolidated and extended, with the result that employ- 
ment in 1934 was in greater volume than in either 1933 or 1932. A significant 
feature of the situation during 1934 was the widespread nature of the revival, in 
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which all five economic areas, the leading industrial cities and the principal industries 
shared to a greater or less degree. 

Works undertaken for the relief of unemployment continued to be an important 
factor during 1934, when the number of man-days worked on a wage basis, as 
reported to the Dominion Unemployment Relief Commissioner by Dominion and 
provincial authorities, was 8,749,940; there were also 9,557,862 man-days relief 
work afforded in publicly operated camps where the unemployed were cared for 
and given useful work in return for subsistence and a small cash allowance. During 
1933, the man-days worked on a wage basis numbered 1,643,111, and the number 
of man-days relief work afforded on a subsistence basis was 9,714,701. 

The fluctuations in employment in the past nine years are illustrated in the 
following chart. This shows the generally upward movement that characterized 
industrial activity in the twenty months from the low point of employment in the 
depression on Apr. 1, 1933, to the close of 1934. 
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Employment by Economic Areas.—The recovery in industrial activity 
during 1934 extended to all five economic areas, but to a varying extent; the situation 
at the close of the year was decidedly better in each of the districts than it had been 
at the opening of 1934, and also than it was at the end of 1933. The greatest 
proportional gain between the 1934 low and high points occurred in Ontario, where 
the index, at its maximum of 109-9 on July 1, was 18-7 points higher than the 
minimum of 91-2 recorded on Jan. 1. Employment in all five economic areas was 
greater, on the average, in 1934 than in the preceding twelve months. Table 20 
is a record of employment in the five economic areas, by months, in 1933 and 1934, 
with averages for preceding years since 1921. 
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20.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1933, to December, 1934, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921. 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada on Dee. 1, 1934. 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Year and Month. Pravinden: Quebec. -}] Ontario. Dent ncesy PCa ie Canada. 


— | — J | ETN Ed 


Averages, 1921.2) ..:2.0-:e-6 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
Averages, 1922.............. 97-3 81-4 92-8 - 92-6 82-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923.............. 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
Averages, 1924.............. 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
Averages, 1925.............. 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
Averages, 19261.............. 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
Averages, 1937505... cele. can 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
Averages, 1928.............. 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 
Averages; 1929 oe cos. eee 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Averages, 1930.............. 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
Averages, 1931.............. 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
Averages, 1932.............. 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
1933. 
PONG | Arras aoe ah aisle cote Micke ors 80-1 77-8 78-8 84-4 69-7 78-5 
Hebu sls stacks a tetera ee 76-5 75-7 78-9 80-4 68-0 77:0 
Msi Te. coke seecrcke aptaettte dee 76-8 74:1 79-8 80-0 67-7 76-9 
ADEA 8 abc aoe en a 78-3 73-1 78-3 78:3 68-8 76-0 
BYo Ls ewes eee 80-3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 77-6 
FUNG oa eet oe Comoe c 82-8 79-3 81-6 82-7 76-2 80-7 
Salven VAs sa tae eee 89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 84-5 
A Ug Ld. epee eee 93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87:3 87-1 
Neptes disc: Faceateee eee eetoas 91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 88-5 
Othe lose ane eee 90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 90-4 
Novi luc Sere 90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 91-3 
Decks dis crass ees eee 93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 91-8 
Averages, 1933...... 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
1934. 

Vangel: dicen eee terete teens 97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 88-6 
Bebb lett nasce ee. 101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 91-4 
Marea le dc then coe wee 103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 92-7 
April len eegaects eee 95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 91-3 
Ma yous a cccatte ee ecto: 98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 92-0 
SUNS Kaho ye ae re 98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 96-6 
Julyer dicks ateeeeraee 100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 101-0 
Mugs: Vinkcee cece sae madoee 101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 99-9 
DOD bab vet orca ivacke ae cy 101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 98-8 
OB ac sys ce te arena 103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95:4 100-0 
a Ken Eyl Warn EGG chomcha tus <olOTE 104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 100-2 
DOCG lat aan ces aaaahe mre 106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 98-9 
Averages, 1934...... 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 

Relative weights of employ- 

ment in economic areas, 
as at Dee. 1, 19342... 32. 8-2 28-5 42-2 12-8 8-3 100-0 


1 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 2 Percentages of Dominion total. 


Employment by Cities.—Separate tabulations are made for the eight leading 
industrial centres, of which Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor’, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver reported improvement in 1934, while in the eighth— 
Quebec city—the index averaged the same as in 1933. It is of significance that 
the recovery in the cities has generally been at a slower rate than in the Dominion 
as a whole. This is partly accounted for by the concentration of single homeless 
unemployed men in publicly-maintained construction camps outside the munici- 


*Includes adjacent ‘‘Border Cities’’. 
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palities. The unusually large gains in industries ordinarily operated in the rural 
areas, such as mining, logging, lumbering and canning, also contributed to the 
disparity in the increase in the cities as compared with the Dominion as a whole. 
Still other factors are the forces, legislative and other, which operate to maintain 
wages in the cities at a relatively higher level than in towns and villages, thus tending 
to hasten recovery in the smaller centres at the expense of the larger units of popu- 
lation, where taxes, rents, etc., are necessarily higher. Table 21 gives monthly 
indexes in the cities in 1933 and 1934, with yearly averages since 1922. 


21.—_Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, as 
at the First of each Month, January, 1933, to December, 1934, with Yearly 
Averages since 1922. 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada on Dee. 1, 1934. 


Year and Month. } Montreal.| Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.|Windsor.? | Winnipeg. é Se 
Averages, 1922..... 86-0 - 96-1 - - - 93-9 81-5 
Averages, 1923..... 92-7 - ' 98-0 107-2 94-6 - 90-6 82-5 
Averages, 1924..... 93-0 — 99-6 94-3 102-3 86-0 = 86-5 86-2 
Averages, 1925..... 94-2 97-9 95-7 100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-6 
Averages, 19261... 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
Averages, 1927..... 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
Averages, 1928..... - 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 110-1 104-3 
Averages, 1929..... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112°3 109-2 
Averages, 1930..... 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
Averages, 1931..... (102-5 122-2 107-7 119-5 101-3 88-3 97-1 104-5 
Averages, 1932..... 88-1 101-8 95-2 99-3 83-7 78-4 86-6 88-5 

1933. 
Ree CR eee cctoik es 77°5 92-6 86-5 85-8 70-7 63-9 80-0 82-5 
Beberas. vise cies 76-1 88-9 84-7 85-7 70-4 67-2 77°8 81-2 
Wier cE. gece ds odc% 75°8 92-3 84-4 85-5 70-8 70:5 78-0 80-5 
yA ovat Oh le ee eee eee ae 76-4 92-7 85-0 85-3 70:9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
Wye Dee eartate tls 79-5 93-7 85-6 87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
UNO ALS. Neri tes 80-6 96-8 86-5 91-1 75°6 78-9 79°4 81-9 
SUiky sl Ae ed isk os 81-5 99-4 87-7 91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
Aare 21a ae. tsk 82-4 99-5 86-9 92-7 77-5 80-9 81-7 85-2 
Pop tcl. sersses tak 84-4 99-7 88-4 93-1 77°7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
Oct Pare sress Fe8 87-3 98-3 90-9 93 -2 75°4 77:6 82-3 85-9 
NOV cLeiome rae et ae 86-4 94-7 91-5 95-5 79-5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
(OY che: Rae ae eer ers 84-5 92-9 92-0 95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
Averages, 1933 81-0 95-1 87-5 90-2 74-6 75°9 80-2 83-0 
1934. 

A cried I, Career apy Seo 78-0 86-5 90-0 95-8 77:1 76°5 81-1 82-2 
HOTS ook theese tons 8 0% 81-1 89-6 89-7 98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83-9 
Mare dan alee a'ss 82-6 93-2 91-1 96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
ADE hn. Sease's 3 82-1 95-4 92-7 97-6 83-0 102-9 79°7 84-8 
Mey de leis 6 ss 82-9 96-3 92-9 100°8 83-9 109°3 81-2 85-9 
DUNO AA rie sarcas 86:3 97-9 93-9 102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
STH aig J Das lee oa ae wee 86-7 96-1 94-1 102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
Det eet REE re Ps 86-4 99-4 92-9 103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
Sap tis laces: wis 86-6 99-9 94-3 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
Oy eas Be ee ee ee 87-0 97-5 96-5 100-8 84-4 86:7 86-5 90-5 
New. 5 1s, gomee..« 25s 87-3 96-5 97-2 98-6 86-3 76-1 86°4 89-0 
eG. he ees she 86-7 92-4 97-1 96-0 86-1 77°9 87-1 89-0 
Averages, 1934 84-5 95-1 93-5 99-5 84-1 93-1 82-9 87-4 

Relative weights, 

by cities, as at 
Dec. 1, 19343..... 13-9 1:3 12-7 1-4 3-0 1-1 4-0 3-0 


> 


1 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here shown for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 2? Includes adjacent ‘‘Border Cities’. % Percentages of Dominion total. 
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Employment by Industries.—An analysis of the returns by industries shows 
widespread improvement in 1934 as compared with the preceding year. Manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, construction and maintenance, services and trade recorded 
the most important gains, while among the chief industrial groups only communica- 
tions showed a decline in comparison with the statistics for 1933. Within the 
manufacturing division, there were especially pronounced advances in the lumber, 
rubber, textile, clay, glass and stone, electrical apparatus, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal and miscellaneous manufactures. Table 22 gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by main industrial groups. 


22._Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industrial 
Groups, as at the First of each Month, January, 1933, to December, 1934, with 
Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Notse.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of the employees reported in the indicated industry to the total reported by 
all employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1934. 


Con- 


Manu- Com- | Trans- | struc- 


Year and Month. factur- Log Mining.| muni- | porta- {tion and nel Trade. | Indus- 
ing. ging cations.| tion. Mains” > V0ee tries 
tenance. 
Averages, 1921............ 87-7 | 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
Averages, 1922............ 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923............ 96-6 | 114-2 | 106-2 87-6 | 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
Averages, 1924............ 92-4 | 116-7 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
Averages, 1925............ 93-0 | 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
Averages, 19261............ 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927............ 103-4 | 109-3 | 107-0} 103-8 | 102-5 | 109-0 106-2 | 107-4 104-6 
Averages, 1928............ 110-1 | 114-5] 114-4] 108-2] 105-9 | 118-8 | 118-1] 116-1 111-6 
Averages, 1929............ 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1} 120-6} 109-7 129-7 130-3 | 126-2 119-0 
Averages, 1930............ 109-0 | 108-0 | 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6 | 129-8 | 1381-6 | 127-7 113-4 
Averages, 1931............ 95-3 60-1 | 107-7 104-7 95-8 | 181-4 | 124-7 123-6 102-5 
Averages, 1932............ 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 | 113-6 | 116-1 87-5 
1933. 
SA ee eee | ee a Dal ty 74-4 74-5 96-9 87-5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 78-5 
Neb. Gs. earosnet keke 75-0 67-3 94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 77-0 
1 Bek pei) gee On anes SM Sie 75-8 57-1 94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 76-9 
TAS Tal “Lois ered Suan teak 76-0 35-6 91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 76-0 
igo) Ie es lee gh! 76:8 35-1 89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 77-6 
UO. OL eerste cee ee 80-0 40:7 91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 80-7 
SPRY al Rack, Ge teeralasls oe coe 83-0 49-5 93-1 84-0 80-5 78:2 111-5 111-8 84-5 
JN Th ag) ee as a ee 2 85-2 48-9 97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 87-1 
ees) aed Wee al eee ee 86-8 48-3 100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 88-5 
OGte hs A eRe ak ee 86-7 64-7 105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 90-4 
INO Sls aon ee ee 86-5 110-3 109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 91-3 
Se. dd eTown: 84-4 166-5 105-5 81-0 79-8 94-6 108-8 119-1 91-8 
Averages, 1933........ 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
1934. 

Jae 1 lee A eee eee 80-0 168-8 106-8 78-4 76:3 88-1 109-8 122-3 88-6 
EG bila aot ec ener 84-2 174-0 109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 91-4 
Mari se Lil eee. oc tk tee ee 86-5 153-3 108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 92-7 
Aprile l.« otstetetc eee 88-1 104-9 103-3 76:8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 91-3 
BV TY CR nee tee eee 90-2 80-5 103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 92-0 
JUNO; Lows gee ke eee 93-2 75-0 106-2 78-0 80:3 116-7 115-4 116-5 96-6 
Uys le eine ak ee 93-8 86-3 107:6 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 101-0 
Ate OT Sb es coe ee 94-2 84-5 110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 99-9 
Depts le qtr chic bok ee 94-3 85-6 112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 98-8 
OGG. Fee ee ccs ee 94-4 113-4 117-9 81:3 84-8 117-0 | 116-2 120-0 100-0 
INOW FIER Pee ae 92-8 171-9 121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 100-2 
DGC a he ee errs 91-3 198-6 122-9 79-8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 98-9 
Averages, 1934........ 90-2 | 124-7 | 110-8 79-1 80-3 | 109-3 | 115-1 | 117-9 96-0 


Relative weights, by indus- 
tries, as at Dec. 1, 19342. 49-3 6-0 6-0 2:3 10-2 13-0 2-6 10-6 100-0 


1 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 2 Percentages of Dominion total. : 
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Subsection 4.—Unemployment Relief. 


The assistance rendered by the Dominion Government under The Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act, 1930, The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and The 
Relief Act, 1932, is fully set out in the Canada Year Books for the years 1931, 1932, 
and 1933 respectively. The recapitulation appearing at the end of this statement 
shows the Dominion’s disbursements under those statutes as at Jan. 31, 1935. 


The Relief Act, 1933.—The Relief Act, 1933, which received Royal Assent 
on Mar. 30, 1933, was enacted at the fourth session of the 17th Parliament. The 
administration of the Act was, by Order in Council, vested in the Minister of Labour. 


Pursuant to the terms of the agreements entered into between the Dominion 
and the provinces, the Dominion continued under the 1933 Act to contribute to the 
‘expenditures of the provinces for direct relief, the contribution to organized munici- 
palities being 334 p.c., with equal contributions from the province and municipality 
concerned. In the case of unorganized territory, the Dominion continued to pay 
50 p.c. of the provincial expenditures for direct relief. In the four western prov- 
inces, the Dominion also continued to contribute to the care of homeless unem- 
ployed persons, the contribution of the Dominion being 20 cents per day per indi- 
vidual cared for in camps and urban centres, and $5 per month for each individual 
placed on a farm. 


Under the agreements contributions were also made by the Dominion for 
approved work in connection with the construction of the Trans-Canada Highway 
and also for provincial roads and undertakings and work carried out by munici- 
palities. Relief works in the National Parks were continued by the Department of 
the Interior, while the Department of National Defence continued to operate 
camps throughout the Dominion for the care of single homeless unemployed men. 


The extent of the Dominion’s expenditures under The Relief Act, 1933, as at 
Jan. 31, 1935, is indicated in the recapitulation of relief expenditures shown in 
Table 23 at the end of this summary. 


The Relief Act, 1934.—At the fifth session of the 17th Parliament, The Relief 
Act, 1934, which received the Royal Assent on April 20, 1934, was enacted. The 
administration of the Act was, by Order in Council, vested in the Minister of Labour. 


Under this statute the Dominion continued contributing to the direct relief 
expenditures of the provinces and municipalities to July 31, 1934, on a similar 
basis to that in effect under the Relief Act, 1933. 


The agreements with the provinces under the Relief Act, 1934, provide that 
from July 31, to Mar. 31, 1935, the Dominion’s contribution for the relief of ne- 
cessitous persons be made in the form of monthly grants-in-aid. In addition to 


the monthly grants-in-aid, provision is made for carrying to completion with 
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Dominion assistance such undertakings under the 1933 agreements as had not been 
completed by Mar. 31, 1934, and which the province concerned has requested should 
be so completed. Provision is also made for continued Dominion assistance to 
construction on the Trans-Canada Highway. 


As outlined in the Canada Year Book, 1933, agreements were completed under 
the provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, with all the provinces except Prince Edward 
Island, providing for a non-recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount 
not to exceed $600 per family for the purpose of providing a measure of relief to 
self-sustaining families who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, by placing 
such families on the land. It was provided that the remaining two-thirds of the 
expenditure should be contributed by the province and the municipality concerned. 
The agreements covered a period of two years and expired on Mar. 31, 1934. 


Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1934, agreements, effective from April, 
1934, to Mar. 31, 1936, providing continuity of settlement with the agreements 
which expired Mar. 31, 1934, were entered into with all the provinces excepting 
Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. Provision is made in the new agree- 
ments for an additional non-recoverable contribution by the Dominion, on the re- 
commendation of the province and with the approval of the Governor in Council, 
of one-third of an amount not exceeding $100 in the case of a settler who may not 
be self-supporting at the end of the two-year period, and for whose subsistence 
expenditure during the third year of settlement is deemed necessary. This addi- 
tional amount for subsistence during the third year applies where necessary both 
to those settled under the 1932 agreements and those settled under the 1934 agree- 
ments. 


Reports received from the provinces indicate that as at Jan. 31, 1935, there 
have been approved and settled under both the 1932 and 1934 agreements 4,002 
settler families, while the total number of individuals settled under the scheme 
aggregate 21,030. 


In the Prairie Provinces the Dominion undertook again to provide for the 
placement of single homeless unemployed persons on farms and contributed to 
those provinces in this respect $5 per month for each individual so placed. In 
addition the Dominion has agreed, under the 1934 Act, to continue contributing 
to certain special measures in the dried-out areas of the Prairie Provinces. 


Continued operation of camps for single homeless persons by the Department 
of National Defence at various points throughout Canada, also the special relief 
works carried out in the National Parks by the Department of Interior for the care 
of single homeless persons and unemployed residents of the parks, are other measures 
being carried out by the Dominion under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1934. 


Table 23 sets forth the Dominion’s disbursements under relief legislation from. 


1930 to Jan. 31, 1935. 


pa 
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23.—Recapitulation of Dominion Disbursements under Relief Legislation as at Jan. 


31, 1935. 
1934 Act. 
On On 
Province, etc. 1930 Act. | 1931 Act. | 1932 Act. | 1933 Act.| Expend- | PxPend- | otal, 
sures io | atte 
1934 » | Mar. 31, 
Hit: 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

EBT Shel bol bots 6 ial g A 95,199 135, 096 25,099 87,158 12,135 13,903 368,590 
ING VS DEOMOtes eG ce al Seis. 836,180) 1,084,249 539,816] 1,183,955 77,589 411,225] 4,133,013 
New Brunswick............ 503 , 690 767,493 222,050 511,964 76,448 215,647| 2,297,292 
KJUBD CCE Ste. Money bcs whet 3,454,742) 5,480,649] 4,131,988) 3,325,587! 4,395,576] 5,270,629) 26,059,170 
CES TCLS (CON Re Aes oR a 4,692,650/11,100,761| 7,891,526] 9,878,806] 4,429,042) 7,477,286) 45,470,072 
DET GO LY ic eos che oe Ore Wena 1,632,926] 3,359,055| 1,742,965) 2,183,776 191,673] 1,518,000} 10,628,395 
DASKALCHOWAR. | fo.ccne oes: 1,918,311] 3,008,287) 1,150,707 806,845 269,327| 1,472,980} 8,626,457 
Sask. Relief Commission... — | 5,372,971] 4,455, 533) 1,313,565 149,398 575,598] 11,867,066 
EMG dy SRS el As 1,286,432) 3,051,242) 1,301,925] 1,201,675 313,510} 1,081,107} 8,235,891 
British Columbia.......... 1,376,317) 3,954,424] 3,226,996] 2,577,570 872,117] 2,001,404] 14,008,828 
Dept. of Public Works..... — | 1,726,733 6, 904 = - - 1,733 , 637 
Dept. of National Defence . _ 70,936| 423,525] 6,204,981 - | 5,608, 704| 12,308,147 
Dept. of the Interior (inc. 

AEKOD Fete eekaeen Aas crits 56,995 875, 804 591,399} 1,119,309 - 421,929] 3,065,435 
Dept. of Railways and 

anes. Seek ae as - | 1,772,726 - 51,942 - - 1,824,668 
Dept. Of Justice... 6.5.55. - 83,181 - ~ - - 83,181 
Dept. of Agriculture........ - 7,000 3,000 - - - 10,000 
Dept. of Trade and Com- 

RWLOLCO Sse oe ae ce a ae on -| = - 43,505 ~ - 43,505 
Dept: of Fiance’... ...2.’. - - - 37,428 - - 37,428 
Nat. Battlefields Com...... - 24,809 - - - - 24,809 
Board of Railway Com- 

MVSSOROUS eos es sce ee 500,000} 500,000 - - - - | 1,000,000 
RST E2, SES ica Fie pines: leone be aa a ote 863, 550 209, 197 - : - - - 1,072,747 
(CTS os fged 82 eg Raa nes Sf ei 882,412 - - - _ - 882,412 
Transportation of Unem- 

PHOMEC Net tare nee oe ae - 45, 066 Heals 16,216 ~ 1,329 74,124 
Agr. Stabilization Fund .... - - ~ 42,968 - - 42,968 
Miscellaneous............... - 1,833 3,244 ~ - 5,050 10,127 
ACMuNIStratiCn - 2... won se es,- 43,062 85,203 67,576 84,495 - 68, 538 348, 874 

POtals clon wei ee 18, 142, 466/42, 716, 715/25, 795, 766/39, 671, 745/10, 786, 815/26, 143, 329/154, 256, 836 


Subsection 5.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of 
; the Census. 


In the 1933 edition of the Year Book pp. 775-780 were devoted to an exam- 
ination of the preliminary figures of unemployment as reported at June 1, 1931, for 
that date and for the preceding twelve months. The final results of this enquiry 
are available in Vol. 6 of the Census Publications, which may be obtained from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 75 cents for the paper-bound volume. 


Tables 24 and 25, supplementing information given by provinces at pp. 775-780 
of the 1933 Year Book, summarize by industries the statistics of those actually 
unemployed at the date of the Census, and of time lost during the twelve months 
preceding that date. It will be noted in Table 25 that the unemployment was most 
serious in forestry, fishing and trapping, in construction and in the unspecified 
group, including largely general labourers. 
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24.—Wage-Earners, 10 Years of Age and Over, and Numbers Not at Work on June 1, 
1931, According to Industrial Group and Sex, and Percentages of Total Wage- 
Earners Not at Work in Each Group. 


Percentages 

Totals, Wage-Earners. Numbers Not at Work. Not at Work. 
Industrial Group. F x 
Total. Male. |Female.|| Total. | Male. |Female.|) Total] Male. St 
A orictigre, . A oie we < fem. SR 198,592 196,675 1,917] 30,816} 30,587 229) 15-52) 15-55) 11-95 
Forestry, fishing, trapping. . 57,844 57,550 294) 21,451} 21,379 72|| 37-08) 37-15] 24-49 
Minnis 35s bt, Sen ae Aine beeen a 68, 962 68,610 352]| 22,028] 21,981 47|| 31-94] 32-04) 13-35 
Manufacturing =... 06s iteciets 606, 617 496,865] 109, 752|| 101,996} 88,422) 13,574|| 16-81] 17-80) 12-37 
Electric light and power.... 18, 938 17,471 1,467 1,816 1,760 56), 9-59] 10-07} 3-82 
Constructionys .c66< sob eke oe 217,105 215,505 1,600] 78,719} 73,542 177|| 33-96) 34-13] 11-06 
<ErAnspOrcation!-cm sce 1 eee ee 283,675 260,429) 23,246] 39,485) 38,024 1,461]| 13-92] 14-60} 6-28 
raion. eee etn eas 281,107 204,763) 76,344! 31,053] 23,209 7,844! 11-05} 11-33} 10-27 
NAR CO's os cas satehl. oid tee oe 82,963 58,102} 24,861 5,240 3,612 1,628] 6-32] 6-22] 6-55 
Service races ete .aac eects 585,413 281,118]° 304,295] 50,769] 29,469} 21,300) 8-67) 10-48] 7-00 
Unspeciiedtas en. s acer se 168,881 165,172 3,709] 91,585) 90,091 1,494] 54-23) 54-54] 40-28 
Totalsis- vee .ss 2,970,097) 2,022,260) 547,837|| 469,958) 422,076] 47,882] 18-29) 20-87) 8-74 


25.—_Wage-Earners, 10 Years of Age and Over, Numbers and Percentages Losing 
Time, and Total and Average Weeks Lost during the Period June 1, 1930 to June 1, 
1931, According to Industriai Group and Sex. 


Totals, Numbers Percentages 
Wage-Earners. Losing Time. Losing Time. 


Total. Male. |Female.|| Total. Male. |Female.|| Total. { Male. |Female. 


Industrial Group. 


Agriculturesse. sea 198, 592 196,675 1,917 65,392] 64,905 487|| 32-93] 33-00} 25-40 
Forestry, fishing and : 

trappINe one ees 57,844 57,550 294 39,273] 39,134 139] 67-89} 68-00} 47-28 
Mining, quarrying, 

oiland salt wells..| 68, 962 68, 610 352 45,148} 45,047 101] 65-47) 65-66) 28-69 
Manufacturing...... 606, 617 496,865] 109,752 287,633] 237,713] 49,920 47-42 47-84 45-48 
Electric light and 

DOWER... decihiceite 18, 938 17,471 1,467 4,605 4,458 147 24-32 25-52 10-02 
Construction........ 217,105 215,505 1,600 152,593) 152,193 400 70:29 70-62 25-00 
Transportation and 

communication... 283,675} 260,429] 23,246 97,377| 93,089} 4,288 34-33) 35-74] 18-45 
SLEAGO saree ee 281,107 204,763] 76,344 73,474| 52,894] 20,580 26-14 25:83 26:96 
Finance, insurance. 82,963 58,102] 24,861 9,755 6,580 Saivo 11-76 11-32 12-77 
ERVICE. aoc cieet: 585,413 281,118) 304,295 125,022} 68,374] 56,648 21-36 24-32 18-62 
Unspecified......... 168, 881 165,172) 3,709) 127,207) 125,356) 1; 851i) » 75:32) 67528040 On 


Totals. ..} 2,570,097! 2,022,260} 547,837] 1,027,479] 889,743] 137,736) 39-98) 44-00) 25-14 


Average Numbers of Weeks Lost by— 


Week Te 
eeks Lost 
; 4 All Wage-Earners 
Industrial Group. Wage-Earners. Losing Time. 
Fe- Fe- 
Total. Male. | Female. |/Total.| Male. A Total.| Male. ae 
NOTICULCUTO Nein ess Gets eee 1,623,357] 1,610,002 13,355] 8-17) 8-19} 6-97) 24-83] 24-81] 27-42 
Forestry, fishing and trapping.. 959,877 956,497 3,380] 16°59] 16-62} 11-50) 24-44) 24-44] 24-32 
Mining, quarrying, oil and salt 

WCLIR SRR scree: ie eee ees 1,069,485] 1,067,118 2,367]] 15-51] 15-55) 6-72) 23-69] 23-69] 23-44 
Mrinitacuirime srt. tee ae eee ee 5,966,708] 5,028,908 937,800} 9-84] 10-12] 8-54] 20-74] 21-16) 18-79 
Electric light and power te Oe 89,284 86, 627 2,657) 4:71) 4-96] 1-81] 19-39} 19-43] 18-07 
Construction tare ee 3,975,059) 3,965,829 9,230] 18-31) 18-40] 5-77] 26-05] 26-06] 23-08 
Transportation and communica- 

TION access Ceol oon ens 2,100,065] 2,029,152 70,913|) 7-40} 7-79) 3-05) 21-57] 21-80) 16-54 
TAG. e Non Seve ere ete 1,608,293) 1,175,643 427,650] 5-70) 5-74] 5-60] 21-82] 22-23] 20-78 
Finance, insurance.............. 237, 682 166,364 71,318] 2-86) 2-86] 2-87) 24-37) 25-28] 22-46 
DBOPVICO. ties are enn eee 2,930,232] 1,635,937) 1,294,295] 5-01] 5-82] 4-25) 23-44] 23-93] 22-85 
inspected 4ecsncisces sole ee 3,951,238] 3,885,032 66, 206|| 23-40) 23-52] 17-85] 31-06] 30-99] 35-77 


ROtAIS. .ccisurneees os 24,506, 280/21, 607,109) 2,899,171] 9-54) 10-68) 5-29) 23-85) 24-28) 21-05 
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Section 10.—Old Age Pensions. 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—Legislation respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.8.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
the provisions of this statute the Dominion Government reimbursed each province 
participating in the Dominion scheme to the extent of one-half of the provincial 
expenditure for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 session of 
Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the Dominion contribution 
to the provinces be increased from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the provincial disbursements 
for old age pensions pursuant to a provincial statute authorizing and providing 
for the payment of such pensions to the persons and under the conditions specified 
~ in the Act and the regulations made thereunder. Following the enactment of the 
amendment to the Dominion Act, the Dominion Old Age Pensions Regulations were 
revised and agreements negotiated with the provinces whereby the Dominion 
contribution of 75 p.c. of provincial disbursements was made effective from Nov. 1, 
1931; the provinces have since been reimbursed on this basis. 

Sec. 5 of the Act provides that before any such agreement is made with the 
province, the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted 
by the province shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in 
such scheme shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 

Sec. 8 reads as follows:— 


(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person who, at the date of the 
roposed commencement of the pension:— 

(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, was such before her marriage; 

(6) has attained the age of seventy years; 

(ec) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date aforesaid; 

(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made for the five years immedi- 
ately preceding the said date; 

(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 

(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty-five dollars ($365) a year, and 

(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of qualifying for a 
pension. 

(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification from voting at any provincial 

or municipal election. 


Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240 yearly, sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of $125 
a year. The pension authority may accept a transfer of the pensioner’s interest 
in a dwelling house in which he resides, in which case the value of the dwelling will 
not be computed in calculating the amount of pension payable. The pension auth- 
ority is entitled to recover out of the estate of any deceased pensioner the amount of 
pension payments with interest at 5 p.c., subject to the limitation that no claims 
shall be made for such recovery out of any part of the estate which passes by will 
or intestacy to any other pensioner or to any other person who has contributed, 
since the grant of the pension or for the last three years during which the pension 
has been paid, to the pensioner’s support. 

Secs. 10, 12, 18 and 14 provide for the distribution of the pension burden among 
the provinces where the pensioner has resided during the 20 years immediately 
preceding the grant of the pension. Sec. 11 provides for a reduction of pension 
where a pensioner has resided for a portion of the 20 years in a province with which 
no agreement is in force. Sec. 15 provides for a suspension of the pension where 
a pensioner has transferred his residence to some place out of Canada. It is pro- 
vided by Sec. 16 that a pension shall not be subject to alienation or transfer by 
the pensioner or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 

The Governor in Council was empowered by Sec. 19 of the Act to make regu- 
lations pursuant to this section. Existing regulations were revised and approved 
by an Order in Council dated Feb. 1, 1932. 
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During 1933 the provinces of Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia entered 
into agreements with the Dominion Government whereby old age pensions became 
payable in Prince Edward Island as from July 1, 1933, and in Nova Scotia as from 
Mar. 1, 1984. The Dominion Old’ Age Pensions Act is now operative in seven of 
the nine provinces, namely—Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan, as well as in the Northwest 
Territories. | 

The New Brunswick Legislature, at its 1930 session, passed an Old Age Pensions 
Act, to come into force on a day to be fixed by proclamation. The Gold Commis- 
sioner of Yukon was given authority, by a Yukon Territorial Council Ordinance 
passed in 1927, to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Government for 
the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the Old Age Pensions Act for residents in 
the territory. No proposed scheme of administration for adoption in Yukon has 
been submitted for the approval of the Governor in Council. At present Quebec is 
the only province which has not enacted old age pensions legislation and, under 
the terms of the Dominion Act, is therefore ineligible to enter into agreement with the 
Dominion Government to obtain the benefit of the provisions of the Dominion Act. 

Table 26 is a financial summary of old age pensions in Canada as at the end 
of the calendar year 1934. The total payments in the last quarter of that year 
were $5,825,099. 


26.—Financial Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 


dl, 1934. 

British Nova : 
Alberta. | Columbia. | Manitoba. Scotia. Cutante: 

Item. Act Act Act Act Fay 
effective effective effective effective ‘Nos eh 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Mar. 1, 1929 : 

1929 1927. 1928. 1934. $ 

Total numbers of pensioners as at Dee. 31, 

LOS = Selick tenn, Lem See NOE Soabah ” Bee ade iNe 6,947 8,893 9,995 11,970 48,899 
Average monthly pensions.............. $ 17.69 19.29 18.61 14.40 18.42 
Percentages of pensioners to total popula- 

GEO ey hac cr gether asin a een ee ees 0-90 1-23 1-37 2-27 Lie 
Percentages of persons over 70 years of 

age to total population!. 745): %: wales 2-16 3:37 2-81 5-02 4-31 
Percentages of pensioners to population 

over Utyears. Ob age.) ceinee ee eae 41-80 36-43 48-52 45-29 31-78 
Total amounts of pensions paid by proy- 

inces from inception of Old Age Pensions : 

Actito Dee. 31,:1934..0):8e. inde 8} 1592595775) 14 954695554 9]910,044; 150) 1588. 865r eto aoesone 
Dominion Government’s shares of ex- 

PENA LHUTEYe crs Ae eats ete $1 3,581,407 | 6,071,793 | 6,559,038 | 1,154,149 | 30,061,366 

F Northwest 
iene Saskat- Terri- 
Island chewan. tories. 
Item. re Act ~ Order in Total. 
pieces effective Council 
ches ay l, effective 
1933." 1928. Jan. 25, 
: 1929. 
Total numbers of pensioners as at Dec. 31, 1934........ 1,496 9,904 vi 98,111 
AVEraze MONLY PENSIOUS «7. so. ci i-rete a uderese cet on $ 9.91 16.30 18.98 = 
Percentages of pensioners to total population!......... 1:68 1-02 0:07 = 
Percentages of persons over 70 years of age to total ; 

populationlos: Noe ee ee, Ee 6:38 2:10 0-89 - 
Percentages of pensioners to population over 70 years 

OL, B26! cuides Be aie oa Ae oe ate Oe ee 26-34 48-71 7°86 - 
Total amounts of pensions paid by provinces from in- 

ception of Old Age Pensions Act to Dec. 31, 1934..... $ 225,181 9,195,300 COLE: 81,104, 253 
Dominion Government’s shares of expenditure....... $}| 168,886 | 6,020,614 T,419 | 59,620,027 


1Percentage figures based on estimated population for 1934, furnished by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Section 11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on “The Co-operative Movement in Canada” appeared at 
pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 
“Consumers’ Co-operation”’, “Co-operative Credit”, and ‘Producers’ Co-opera- 
tion”.* Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted here, but 
a digest of the latest available material on each of these three sub-divisions of 
co-operation follows, the presentation of producers’ co-operation being confined to 
that among: agricultural producers. 


Subsection 1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The co-operative store was first introduced into Canada by miners who had had 
experience of co-operation in the United Kingdom. The first co-operative store was 
opened at Stellarton, N.S., in 1861, and continued to do business until 1916. Many 
similar ventures were afterwards commenced, but a considerable number failed 
through their neglect to build up adequate reserve funds. In 1909 the Co-operative 
Union of Canada was formed, with six affiliated societies and 1,595 members; since 
October, 1909, it has published a monthly, The Canadian Co-operator, from which 
the following statistics (Table 27) showing the growth of consumers’ co-operation 
in the societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union have been taken.t 


* The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, M.A., 


of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
t For details regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its activities, see the 1925 Year Book, 


pp. 708-709. 


27.—Statistics of Co-operative Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, 1909-33. 


Nore.—No data are available for the se 1916. 


Share and Purchase 
Soe Reserve Stock Other Net te 8 
Year. | Societies. |Members. Cais Pande lin Genie’ tc Alesabe Sales. Brofte. Dixie 
No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1909.... 6 1,595 38,460 11,090 53, 820 40,882} 347,064 ~ 22,828 
LOIG ie 9 2,605 97,965 19,994 123 , 946 85,0120. 009811 36,596 28,235 
191 12 3, 788 143, 781 25,070 168, 895 102, 903 789, 292 44,5385 47,338 
19120. 17 5,000 178, 126 31,806 191, 122 172,658] 1,194,065 88, 782 67,256 
Oise 17 5,822! 166,051 42,498] 205,300 183,220] 1,424,985 78,399 63,442 
1914.... 14 5,810 166,307 36,219 181, 867 129,022) 1,133,081 73,490 63, 881 
1915.25. 8 3,239 143,319 21,118 94,672 109,911 657, 006 53,270 47,995 
TOL ee 13 4,673 248, 253 27,941 205,899 145,732] 1,264,247 91,079 82,287 
1918.... 12 4,746] 301,368 38,257 poaonoo2 1 169,545] 1,488,541 123 , 363 115,969 
TOTO 15 6,306] 360,834 47,463 370,676} 205,222) 2,132,726 156,870 138,216 
192026" 20 oor, 394,471 40,419 368,090 206,625] 1,465, 253 165, 904 157,424 
192ty 14 _ 5,919} 374,996 39,001 280,968] 243,397] 1,190,765 154,713 144,512 
TOPO oe. 12 6,552} 450,996 94,781) 251,855) 286,223] 2,166,196 15%, O21 138, 762 
LOR Set. ¥ 4,646] 381,656 97,591} 232,294) 286,847) 2,249,380 172,972 140,991 
ge eee 14 7,047| 516,909 94,856) 271,718) 445,071} 2,675,852] 212,493 183, 986 
1995 2°. 16 7,308} 512,808 151,791 351,732] 484,042) 2,792,872 158,140 118,945 
1926... 20 7,804 616,431 208,449 426,937 660, 930} 3,358, 162 230,535 165,062 
Wh Arca 24 8,914 673,827| 228,504 554,101 778,508] 4,481,574| 283,777) 227,733 
1928.... 33 74,836] 3,905,813] 2,523,646] 1,103,323]13,305,918] 8,147,967] 1,057,581; 252,976 
1929)..0<- 41 10,6481) 769,755} 484,864 663,476} 1,006,628] 5,030,560} 238,302] 238,302 
1930.... 38 10,462 693, 561 362,127| 617,538] 1,124,572] 4,826,642) 243,884 195,178 
tie hort 37 8,404] 595,617) 460,798} 461,022] 1,069,167] 3,667,240 193,348 151,435 
bi a aa 38 11,278) 723,386)  590,427| 490,344] 1,270,479] 4,007,473 145,121 117,710 
138k: 45 10,735} 680,524] 587,548] 1,019,233) 3,487,770) 3,477,483] 413,626 83, 942 


1 The decrease in membership is accounted for by the withdrawal of the United Farmers of Canada, 
Saskatchewan Section, Ltd., and the United Grain Growers, Ltd., the non-inclusion of the latter society 
being also mainly responsible for the decreases in the figures shown in the remaining columns. 
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The progress shown by the returns from the societies affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union does not represent the whole growth of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement in Canada. Although the societies affiliated with the Co-operative 
Union are among the oldest and best established, there is a larger number of con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies outside the Union than within it, the great majority 
of these being in the western provinces. In 1926, the Manitoba Co-operative 
League was organized to link up the co-operative societies in that province, and a 
similar organization was formed in Alberta in 1923. In Saskatchewan a conference 
of representatives of co-operative societies has been held annually since 1923. 


Subsection 2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation which has achieved great success is that which provides 
short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of Quebec. 
In 1900, what are known as ‘‘Les Caisses Populaires’’, or People’s Banks, were 
begun with the establishment, by the late Alphonse Desjardins, of La Caisse Popu- 
laire at Lévis. M. Desjardins adopted the principles of lending money only for 
approved purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area, of limited 
liability, of withdrawable shares of small amount payable by instalments, and of 
distribution of profits. These banks are for the most part established in agricultural 
districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash prices, to 
increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period of depres- 
sion, to pay off a merchant and for various similar purposes. The loans, though 
comprised within the term “short credit”’, are for longer periods than are usual in 
ordinary commercial transactions because agricultural operations necessarily extend 
over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or even 24 months, 
because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his products. 

Details of organization may be found in the Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 
in the 1933 edition of which may be found statistics of the system as a whole, to- 
gether with complete information of the working of each individual bank, including 
such details as number of members and depositors, rates of interest paid, loans made 


and profits realized, classification of size of loans, receipts and expenses and a résumé: 


of chief operations from 1915 to 1932. 
Table 28 shows the progress of these banks by quinquennial years from 1915 
to 1930 and annually since then. 


28.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915-33. 


Year. Hee Members. | Depositors.| Borrowers. Gea loans Ronee 
No. No. No. No. Nor $ $ 
WGI Ds denis wea 91 23,614 13,696 6,728 8,983 | 1,483,160 89, 893 
POZO Fs ve snore se 113 31,752 26, 238 9,213 15,390 | 4,341,544 311,323 
POR Gri oatclccks Biase: +122 33,279 33,527 9,384 13,682 | 3,909,790 449,531 
1080... ifag's sated 179 45,767 44,940 14,278 18,857 | 3,724,537 645,096 
198K Sage adi aares 174 43,641 43,207 13,240 16,203 | 2,998,046 594,235 
LOD eccieaaakse 168 40,933 40,201 12,363 13,283 | 2,157,886 531,765 


LOSS fae Sa i 162 36,470 37, 683 10,784 11,407 | 1,682,551 452,220 
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Subsection 3.—Agricultural Co-operatien in Canada in 1933.* 


Co-operative organization forms an integral part of the economic fabric of 
Canadian agriculture. The activities of the larger organizations such as the wheat 
pools, live-stock and fruit co-operatives have reached a high stage of development, 
and have received world-wide recognition. In addition to these are hundreds of 
comparatively small organizations which are working quietly and effectively to 
serve local areas. 


Available statistics show 687 co-operative associations actively engaged in busi- 
ness in 1933. Approximately 100 community halls which were listed in former 
reports are not included in this summary of farmers’ business organizations. The 
687 associations have 2,585 branches which combined make a total of 3,272 places 
of business engaged in the marketing of farm products and the purchase of supplies 
for farmers. The shareholders and members financially interested number 342,692 
and patrons reported total 373,650. Combined assets total $104,232,049 with plant 
and equipment valued at $37,164,607. The total actual investment of member 
shareholders in capital stock amounts to $8,686,504 and reserves and surplus total 
$39,560,830. Sales of farm products for the year under review amounted to 
$125,126,594. The sales value of supplies handled totalled $7,318,734, and other 
receipts $131,398, which, combined, means a total business of $132,576,726. 


Available records indicate that the most important early activity of farmers 
in the field of co-operation in Canada was directed toward the marketing of farm _ 
products. Such bodies to-day outnumber farmers’ purchasing associations by 10 
to 1. In comparing the volume of business, marketing associations transact twenty 
times the business handled by purchasing agencies. Membership in the co-operative 
marketing associations is given as 292,854 persons compared with 28,266 members 
in purchasing organizations. 


Within the marketing group the grain and seed co-operatives which include the 
wheat pools of Western Canada have the largest membership and investment, 
and exceed all other commodity groups in volume of business, which is estimated 
at $94,912,237 for the year under review. A membership of 169,475 grain growers 
contributed to this business through 2,146 co-operative marketing agencies. Mainly 
through deductions from the selling price of their grain, these members have invested 
a sum of $36,186,498 in their business and in addition have paid up $3,342,929 
in share capital. Combined assets total $88,881,252. 


Eighty-two dairy co-operatives with 112 depots in Canada reported a member- 
ship of 27,499 with assets valued at $3,695,217. Paid-up share capital amounts to 
$1,674,534 with reserves of $610,455. Sales of dairy products totalled $10,126,259 
for the year under review. 


* Statistics contained in this review are based on records received by the Hconomics Branch, Depart- 
-ment of Agriculture, in 1934, covering the business year of 1933. 
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The records for 57 live-stock shipping and marketing associations show a 
combined membership of 40,877. Financing of these associations is mainly by mem- 
bership fees and commissions. Assets are comparatively low with value of plant and 
equipment amounting to $567,451. This accommodated a business of $9,044,302. 
The live-stock co-operatives undertake very little processing of their product. 
Their main activity is the assembling of live stock in cars at producing points for 
shipment to central markets. 


A large part of the fruit and vegetable crop is marketed through 114 co-oper- 
ative agencies with a combined membership of 10,875 fruit growers. Assets for all 
companies total $3,129,724, which are supported by reserves of $700,873. Sales of 
fruits and vegetables during the year amounted to $6,098,283 which, together with 
supplies purchased and other receipts, gave a total business of $7,241,931. 


Poultry producers have organized in each of the provinces to sell their pro- 
ducts co-operatively. There were 25 associations with 196 places of business which 
reported a membership of 33,479 members. Assets amount to $408,528 with reserves 
of $165,088. Sales for the year amounted to $2,041,452. 


Practically all the wool marketed co-operatively in Canada is handled by the ~ 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Ltd. The company operates in each province 


through the medium of 18 sheep-breeders’ and wool-growers’ associations. ‘The 
co-operative stores, grades and markets the wool received from its 6,500 patrons. 
In addition, it carries on advertising and educational work and handles materials 
and supplies for its members. The quantity of wool handled by the co-operative 
during the year amounted to 4,240,000 pounds. 


In Ontario and Quebec, the honey producers are organized co-operatively with 
a combined membership of approximately 1,600 members. The Ontario Honey 
Producers Co-operative Ltd. markets approximately 4 million pounds of honey 
annually. Three tobacco co-operatives in Ontario, two in the province of Quebec 
and one in British Columbia report a total membership of 1,009 and sales of ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million dollars for 19383. The Producteurs de Sucre 
et Sirop d’Erable de Québec, with a membership of 1,982, is organized on a co- 
operative basis. During the year under review the sales value of maple products 
marketed by this association amounted to $287,260. 


Available statistics show 327 associations are organized for the purpose of 
purchasing farm supplies and merchandise on the co-operative plan. ‘These con- 
sumer associations, of which over one-half are established in the province of Sas- 
katchewan, have a combined membership of 28,266. The sales value of supplies 
purchased during the year, by associations organized exclusively for the handling 
of supplies, amounted to $5,584,675. In five of the provinces co-operative wholesale 
buying societies purchase goods for their shareholder associations. 


For further information see Table 29. 
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Section 12.—Labour Legislation in Canada in 1933 and 1934. 


A summary of labour legislation in force in Canada on Dec. 31, 1928, was 
given in the Canada Year Book for 1929 at pp. 755-762. The Year Book for each 
subsequent year contained a summary of the labour laws enacted in the previous 
year. Labour laws enacted in Canada in 1933 and 1934 are published in the Reports 
on Labour Legislation in Canada for those years issued by the Department of 
Labour. A summary of the principal enactments is given below. 


Dominion Labour Legislation.—The Relief Act, 1933, empowered the 
Governor General in Council to enter into agreements with the provinces re- 
specting relief measures; to make loans to, and guarantee payment of money by 
provinces or public corporations and undertakings; when Parliament is not in 
session to take the necessary measures to maintain peace, order, and good govern- 
ment and to maintain the credit and financial position of the Dominion or of any 
province. In particular, the Governor in Council might provide for special relief 
in the National Parks and elsewhere and assist financially in the sale of primary 
products. The amount payable for direct relief was limited to $20,000,000 for 
the year ending Mar. 31, 1934. The Relief Act, 1934, was generally similar to 
the 1933 Statute but did not provide for defraying the cost of the distribution of 
natural products. Provision was also made for the payment of the Dominion’s pro- 
portion of any direct relief accounts in excess of the aforementioned $20,000,000 
received subsequent to the expiration of the Act of 1933 on Mar. 31, 1934, and up 
to July, 1935. 


In 1934, Parliament revised the law relating to shipping. The new Canada 
Shipping Act, which will come into force on Proclamation, incorporates numerous 
sections of the old Act, the Merchant Shipping Act of the United Kingdom and the 
Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line Conventions Act, 1931. Sections added to the 
Canada Shipping Act to put into effect draft conventions of the International Labour 
Conference have also been included. Among these were sections added in 1933 to 
implement the draft conventions regarding the protection of workers loading and. 
unloading ships and the marking of the weight on heavy packages. These sections 
had not been put in force. The draft conventions covering Seamen’s Articles of 
Agreement and the Repatriation of Seamen have been enacted for the first time. 


The Technical Education Act, 1934, extends for five years the time within 
which the unexpended portion of the ten million dollars appropriated under the 
Act of 1919 may remain available for those provinces which have not yet used up 
their share of the money. 


An amendment to the Criminal Code amends the law on picketing by provid- 
ing that attending at or near any premises in order merely to obtain or communicate 
information, shall not be deemed to be watching or besetting within the meaning 
of the section. This clause was enacted in Canada in 1876, but was omitted from 
the Criminal Code in 1892. f 


Provincial Labour Legislation.—Provision for the protection of miners in 
New Brunswick was made for the first time in 1933 by an amendment to the Mining 
Act which establishes an eight-hour day for underground workmen and forbids the 
employment of boys under 16 below ground. A person in charge of a working 
face must be at least 18 years of age and must have a miner’s certificate. Inspection 
is provided for and regulations may be made for the safety of persons employed. 
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In Saskatchewan, new safety regulations for coal mines were issued in 1933. 
In 1934, a Mines Regulation Act was passed relating to other mines including 
quarries and oil and gas wells. 


In 1934 the Industrial Establishments Act of Quebec was amended to cover 
shops, and the section prohibiting the employment of children under 14 now applies 
not only to factories and shops but also to theatres, hotels, restaurants, telegraph 
offices and to messenger services. The normal working day of women and persons 
under 18 in industrial establishments must now end at 6 p.m. instead of 9 p.m. 
Hours for women and young persons under 18, in shops in cities and towns of over 
10,000 population, may not exceed 60 per week except during the two weeks preceding 
New Year’s Day and when permitted by the inspector. Working hours must fall 
between 7 a.m. and 11 p.m. except on the days preceding Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Day, and Easter Sunday, when work must cease at 10 p.m. Where the in- 
spector permits overtime in factories or shops, the maximum working hours for 
women and young persons are 65 instead of 72 as formerly. 


The Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building Act was amended in 1934 to 
reduce the maximum working week of 60 hours for men in bakeshops to 56 hours. 
Overtime and Sunday work are restricted. Except by special permit, employees 
working more than 9 hours during any work period or in any consecutive 24 hours, 
must be given at least 24 hours rest before resuming work. 


The Quebec Hours of Work Act, 1933, authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to fix hours for workers in industries not subject to competition from other 
countries or provinces. Working hours may not be less than 6 per day or 33 per 
week, so that as far as possible work may be assured for two or more shifts. Exemp- 
tions may be allowed for preparatory, complementary or urgent work. ‘Two orders 
have been issued under the Act fixing a 40-hour week or two shifts of 36 hours each 
for the building trades in the Montreal and Quebec districts and in the Eastern 
Townships. ~ : 


The British Columbia Hours of Work Act, 1934, which came into force on 
June 14, 1934, revises a somewhat similar statute of 1933. The new law, like the 
Female Minimum Wage Act, 1934, is administered by the Board of Industrial 
Relations appointed under the Male Minimum Wage Act. The Act, like its pre- 
decessor, provides for an 8-hour day and 48-hour week in industrial undertakings, 
and empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to add to or withdraw from the 
Act the whole or any branch of any industry, trade or occupation. 


Under a 1934 amendment to the Saskatchewan Fire Departments Two-Platoon 
Act, a weekly rest of 24 hours may be given to fire department employees in cities 
of 10,000 or more, if a by-law to that effect is approved by the electors. 


In Manitoba the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act was amended in 1934 to apply 
to all hotels and restaurants. 


The Public Vehicle Act of Prince Edward Island was amended in 1933 to forbid 
drivers of commercial vehicles being employed as such for more than 10 hours in 24. 


Amendments to the Manitoba Fair Wage Act of 1916 widen the scope of the 
Act to include not only provincial public works but also private building and con- 
‘struction work of more than $100 value in towns with a population exceeding 2,000. 
Work done by an owner or tenant, if not with a view to sale or rental, is not within 
the scope of the Act. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may extend the terri- 
tory to which the Act applies. 
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A new Male Minimum Wage Act was passed in British Columbia in 1934 to 
apply to adult male employees in any industry or occupation except farm labourers 
and domestic servants. The Act, which provides for a Board of Industrial Relations, 
is drafted along the lines of the Women’s Minimum Wage Acts of the various prov- 
inces and empowers the Board to fix ininimum wages, with special provision for 
certain classes of employees, such as young or handicapped workers. 


A new British Columbia Female Minimum Wage Act replaces the Act of 1918 
and is administered by the Board of Industrial Relations. A new clause stipulates 
that, where a minimum wage has been fixed for female employees, no person may 
employ, on work usually done by such employees, any male person over 18 years 
of age at a wage less than the fixed minimum, except male apprentices whose inden- 
tures have been approved by the Board; nor may boys under 18 be employed at 
such work at less wages. 


The Women’s Minimum Wage Act of Quebec was amended in 1933 to provide 
that employers might be required by Order in Council to keep registers of the names, 
ages and places of residence of their female employees and information as to their 
wages and working hours. An Order in Council of this sort was issued during the 
year. In 1934, the Act was amended to prohibit any male worker being employed 
on work ordinarily performed by women at a less wage than that fixed for the female 
employees. 


The Ontario Minimum Wage Act was amended in 1934 to provide that where 
a minimum wage is established, the number of hours per week for which such 
wage is paid may not exceed 48 in municipalities with a population of over 50,000 
or 50 in municipalities of from 10,000 to 50,000, or 54 in other municipalities. If 
the prevailing weekly hours in any industry or employment are less than the above 
hours, the former are to be considered the maximum for which the minimum wage 
shall be paid. Where a male employee replaces a female at any class of work for 
which a minimum wage is established, he must be paid not less than the minimum. 


A 1933 amendment to the Manitoba Minimum Wage Act forbids any person 
over 18 years of age being employed in any class of employment at a lower rate than 
the minimum, if any, established for boys under 18. In 1934 the Act was amended 
to include male employees as well as women and boys. The Act or regulations 
may be extended by Order in Council to industries not expressly provided for by 
the Act. Where the regulations fix-a minimum wage in any class of industry, 
no person of 18 years or over may be employed at less than 25 cents per hour unless 
the Minimum Wage Board has provided for a different rate. 


In 1934, the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act was amended to provide that, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, the Minimum Wage 
Board may apply the Act to male employees in any shop or factory which the Act 
covers. 


In 1934, laws were enacted in Quebec, New Brunswick and Ontario to regulate 
labour conditions in the lumbering industry. "The New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission Act provides for a commission with power to fix minimum wages 
yearly and on the application of an employer or of not less than five employees to 
hear disputes as to wages and board, store charges and living conditions in the 
lumber camps. Recommendations of the Commission, if approved by the Minister, 
must be carried out by the parties to the dispute, failure to do so constituting an 
offence against the Act. 
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The Quebee Forest Operations Commission Act provides for a commission 
to which every timber-limit holder, before commencing operations, must submit 
details concerning wages, hours of labour, sanitary conditions, terms of hiring, 
food supplies and prices charged therefor, living accommodation, deductions from 
wages for medical and other services, fines and any other information required. 
The Commission may conduct investigations and make inspections. A statement 
of the wages to be paid must be posted at the camp and any employee paid lower 
wages may claim the difference before a court. 


Under the Ontario Woodmen’s Employment Act, an inspector may be appointed 
to investigate working and living conditions in lumber camps. The operators are 
to be held responsible for conditions whether they have let contracts for certain 
work or not. 

The Quebec Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, empowers 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Labour, to extend the terms of a collective agreement as to wages and hours be- 
tween one or more employers and one or more trade unions so as to bind all employ- 
ers and employees in the same trade or industry in a specified district. On petition 
for its extension by one of the parties to an agreement, the Minister must give thirty 
days notice of the petition in the Quebec Official Gazette. If there is no valid 
objection, and if he deems the agreement to have a preponderant importance and 
significance for the establishment of conditions of labour in the industry in the 
region concerned, he may recommend, to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, its 
extension. An agreement thus made obligatory governs all individual labour con- 
tracts in the industry but if an individual contract is more to the advantage of the 
employed it is to have effect unless prohibited by the collective agreement. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may refuse to apply the provisions of the Act to 
any industry liable in his opinion to suffer from the competition of foreign countries 
or other provinces. Nothing in the Act may be deemed to compel an employer 
or employee to become or not to become a member of an association of his industry 
or trade. 

The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended in 1933 to prohibit 
compensation being paid for the first seven days of disability unless it continues for 
at least three weeks. The minimum weekly payment to a widow or invalid widower 
with one or more children was reduced from $12.50 to $10 and the same reduction 
was made in the minimum compensation for total disability. Diseases due to min- 
ing and quarrying operations were deleted from the schedule of compensable 
diseases, viz., ankylostomiasis, miners’ phthisis, stone workers’ or grinders’ phthisis, 
silicosis and pneumoconiosis. The Quebec Silicosis Act, 1931, and the sections on 
silicosis added to the Mining Act in the same year were repealed in 1933. 

Amendments of 1933 to the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario author- 
ized the Workmen’s Compensation Board to lower the assessment of any employer 
who reduced the accident hazard to a minimum by installing safety devices and 
whose accident record has been good. Workmen disabled from silicosis are to be 
compensated on the same basis as workmen suffering from other industrial diseases, 
but where silicosis is complicated with tuberculosis the basis of compensation for 
total disability is now fixed at 50 p.c. instead of 663 p.c. of average earnings. 

In 1934, dermatitis (venenata) due to employment in any process involving 
the use of acids and alkalies or acids and oils, was added to the schedule of com- 
.pensable industrial diseases in the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act. 
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The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended in 1934 to re- 
quire that, in reckoning compensation in disability cases, average earnings may 
not be rated below $10 per week where the workman’s weekly wages would have 
amounted to at least $10 if he had worked six days a week. Medical aid is not 
to be supplied for more than 30 days during a period of 60 days from the date of 
disability. Formerly, the workman was entitled to medical aid only during the 
period of 30 days from the date of disability. 


During the period under review all the provinces except Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island made statutory provision for continued co-operation with 
the Dominion Government in dealing with unemployment. In Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, laws enacted in 1931 continued to be effective for that pur- 
pose. 


An amendment of 1933 to the British Columbia Forest Act authorized the 
Minister of Lands, as from Nov. 1, 1932, to grant to any municipality or 
organization charged with the care of unemployed or needy persons a permit entitling 
the holder to cut timber free of stumpage or royalty to be sold as cordwood, on 
condition that only persons who are unemployed and in need of relief shall be em- 
ployed in the cutting and that the proceeds of the sale shall be used for unemploy- 
ment relief. 


Designed first to provide only for the settlement of unemployed coal miners 
on the land, the Nova Scotia Miners’ Land Settlement Act, 19382, now the Nova 
Scotia Land Settlement Act, was extended in 1933 to unemployed persons who 
have been engaged in manufacturing or transportation. The Land Settlement 
Board is given power to provide for the training and re-establishment of the unem- 
ployed and their dependants and to aid in settling suitable men on farms. 


In Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, legislation enacted 
in 1933 ratifies agreements between the Government of Canada and the Governments 
of these provinces for the relief of selected families by placing them on suitable 
farms. One-third of the expense, not to exceed $600 per family, is to be borne 
by the Dominion Government, the remainder by the province and the participating | 
municipalities in the proportions agreed upon between them. 


The Alberta Department of Trade and Industry Act, 1934, which came into 
force on Oct. 18, 1934, provides for a Department of the Government to inquire 
into conditions in any trade or industry which appear to be detrimental to the 
trade or the public; to promote conferences of those engaged or employed in 
any such trade so as to remedy harmful conditions; to promote trade associa- 
tions for the same purpose and to collect information regarding the various trades 
of the province and its resources. The Act applies to wholesale and retail dealers, 
druggists, printers, restaurant keepers, dry cleaners, barbers, hairdressers, and 
plumbing, heating and sanitary engineers. Other trades may be brought under 
the Act by Order in Council on petition to that effect. Provision is made for the 
formulating of codes, setting up standards of ethics and practices, including stan- 
dards of minimum wages and hours of labour, for any trade which, if approved by 
66 p.c. of the persons engaged in, or by persons holding 66 p.c. of the capital invested 
in that trade, may be made binding on all persons carrying on the trade. If the 
representatives of a trade fail to agree on a code or if a code is not approved as 
required, the Minister, with the assistance of an advisory Board, may draw up a 
code which may be made binding on all persons engaged in the trade by Order in 
Council. Inquiries may be made into wages and conferences arranged between 
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employers and employees for the purpose of effecting an agreement as to minimum 
wages in any trade for which a code is proposed. If no agreement is reached, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may fix a minimum wage for any class of employees 
in any district. An employer may not interfere with the free selection of representa- 
tives by any association or in any lawful activity of such association. Part III 
of the Act, which deals with coal mining and distribution, declares invalid any 
agreement as to wages whereby the remuneration of any person depends on the 
profits of the industry, unless the agreement is approved by the Minister. 


Section 13.—Le¢gislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint 
of Trade. 


A general article on Canadian legislation concerning trade combinations and 
monopolies against the public interest will be found at pp. 765-770 of the 1927-28 
Year Book under the heading ‘‘Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint of 
Trade’, The article outlines the provisions of the Combines Investigation Act 
and reviews the principal cases dealt with under the Act up to Mar. 31, 1927. A 
brief statement of the provisions against combines as contained in the Criminal 
Code,* the Customs Tariff,t the Excise Actt and the Patent Act§ is included. A 
further section of the article summarizes former Canadian legislation for the in- 
vestigation of combines, including the Combines Investigation Act of 1910 and the 
Combines and Fair Prices Act of 1919. 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Ac} 
(R.8.C., 1927, c. 26) is designed, as its full title indicates, ‘to provide for the in- 
vestigation of combines, monopolies, trusts and mergers”, and declares to be un- 
lawful only such combines as “have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment 
or against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others’. 
The statute provides that an inquiry shall be made by the Registrar on receipt 
of an application signed by any six British subjects resident in Canada, or if the 
Registrar has reason to believe that a combine exists, or if the Minister of Labour 
so directs. If after preliminary inquiry sufficient evidence is disclosed to justify 
further investigation, this may be conducted by the Registrar or by a special Com- 
missioner appointed by the Governor in Council. Full authority is given the 
Registrar or the Commissioner to examine witnesses on oath and compel the 
production of records and documents. 


The remedies provided by the Act are those of publicity and penalty. The 
proceedings are conducted in private, unless otherwise ordered by the Minister, 
but the report of any commissioner is required to be published within fifteen days 
of its receipt by the Minister. Whenever in the opinion of the Minister an offence 
has been committed, he may remit the report and the evidence to the Attorney 
General of the province concerned. The penalty section of the statute provides 
that any person who is a party or privy to, or knowingly assists in, the formation 
or operation of a combine is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to a penalty 
not exceeding $10,000 or to two years imprisonment, or, if a corporation, to a 
fine not exceeding $25,000. Provision is also made in the Act for the reduction 


* R.S.C., 1927, c. 146, ss. 496-498. 
1 R.S.C., 1927, c. 44, s. 15. 
tRS.C 1927. ¢. 60; s: 27- 
§ R.S.C., 1927, c. 150, s. 40. 
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or removal of the customs duty on any article of commerce, among the manufacturers 
or dealers in which there exists a combine, the operation of which is facilitated by 
the tariff. Similarly, the Exchequer Court may revoke a patent if there is evidence 
to show that the holder of such patent has made use of his exclusive rights to limit 
production or competition unduly, to enhance prices unreasonably, or to restrain or 
injure trade. 


The constitutional validity of the Combines Investigation Act was given final 
confirmation by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in a decision delivered 
in January, 1931. This judgment confirmed the unanimous decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada, given in April, 1929, after a reference for determination of 
this question had been made to the Court by the Dominion Government. Both 
courts upheld also the constitutional validity of Section 498 of the Criminal Code, 
relating to combinations in restraint of trade. 


Combine Cases in 1933.—Members of a combine found to exist among manu- 
facturers of baskets and other wood-veneer containers for fruits, vegetables and 
meats were indicted at Hamilton and pleaded guilty in January, 1933. The accused 
were fined $100 each. 


An extensive investigation into an alleged combine of importers of British 
anthracite coal was completed by the Registrar early in 1933. Some seventy 
witnesses were examined in hearings held at Montreal, Quebec, Toronto and Ottawa. 
The evidence and report of this investigation were remitted to the Attorney General 
of Quebec, who instituted prosecutions under the Act against the leading importers. 
In December, 1933, five firms were convicted and sentenced to pay fines totalling 
$30,000. An appeal from this judgment was heard in 1934 and was followed by 
prosecutions of a second group of importers. 


An inquiry into an alleged combine of buyers of Ontario flue-cured tobacco 
was concluded in 1933 and was made public in the early part of 1934. The investi- 
gation related principally to allegations that agreements among buyers had prevented 
competitive bidding and had caused prices paid to growers to be unreasonably low. 
No arrangement among buyers in contravention of the Act was found, although 
it was indicated that growers were found to be at a serious disadvantage in bar- 
gaining with the buyers of their product. 


The annual report of the Registrar of the Combines Investigation Act, dealing 
at greater length with the above subjects and referring also to other inquiries, is 
published as a section of the Annual Report of the Department of Labour. 


Section 14.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


Six of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances 
to mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province 
of Manitoba was the first to make such provision in 1916, and the example has been 
followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario and Nova Scotia. The 
Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1930, of New Brunswick has not been proclaimed in 
effect. 


All the mothers’ allowances acts stipulate that the mother must be a resident 
of the province at the time of making application and a widow or, in all the pro- 
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vinces but New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a wife, whose husband is physically 
or mentally incapacitated. The section in the Alberta Act bringing the wife of a 
physically disabled man within its scope has, however, not been proclaimed. 


In British Columbia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, deserted wives are paid an 
allowance, and in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, the wives of inmates of penal 
institutions are eligible. Under all the statutes except those of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, the mother must be a British subject or the widow or wife of a British 
subject. Allowances may be paid to a foster-mother under certain conditions in 
all the provinces but Alberta. . 


In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario, allowances are payable in respect 
of two or more dependent children, but in Ontario, in special cases, an allowance 
may be paid for one child and in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, an allowance is 
payable for one child under 16 if there is an invalid child over 16 years of age. In 
the other provinces, allowances are payable in respect of one or more dependent 
children, but in Manitoba, under the regulations, no allowance is payable in respect 
of an only child or an only child under 15 years of age unless the mother is temporarily 
or permanently unable to care for the child. A dependent child is a child under 16 
years of age in British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan. In Alberta, a boy under 14 or a girl under 15 is deemed to be dependent. 
In Manitoba, only children under 15 are regarded as dependent unless they are 
invalids. 


In Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario, the cost of the allowances 
is divided between the province and the municipalities concerned. In Ontario, 
however, the Provincial Treasury bears the whole cost of allowances payable to 
persons resident in the provisional judicial districts (northern Ontario) of the pro- 
vince and not in cities. In Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the 
whole cost is carried by the province. 


Rates of Allowances.—In British Columbia, the Act provides for a maximum 
monthly allowance of $42.50 for a dependent mother with one child, and an additional 
$7.50 for each other child under 16 years of age. In New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, a maximum allowance of $60 per month is fixed by statute. In the other 
provinces, the provincial authority administering the Act has power to fix the rate 
of the allowance. In Ontario, the maximum for a mother and two children is $40 
in a city, $35 in a town and $30 in a rural district, with an additional $5 for every 
child above two in each case up to a maximum allowance for a family of $80 per 
month. In Saskatchewan, minimum and maximum monthly payments of $8 and 
$30 were established by Order in Council in 1931. 


In Manitoba, the maximum allowance for a mother and two children is $50 
with a maximum of $89 for a family of seven or more children. In Alberta, a mother 
of a single child is granted not more than $20 a month and a mother of one child 
under the stipulated age is given a maximum allowance of $25. On this basis, ad- 
justments are made for other cases. 


The statement below shows the expenditure on mothers’ allowances in the pro- 
vincial fiscal years ended 1933. 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN CANADA, PROVINCIAL FISCAL YEARS ENDED 1933. 


Number Assisted. 
; Province. — Ost 
Families. | Children. 
Alberta! Gvear-ended Marsdib)anacse casi aeteeebiee 6 cans heer Ta ais 438,570 
British Columbia. (year ended “Mary ol)it.. 27.0 eee a ee ee ee 1,514 3,274 779, 639 
Namtobsa:(yearendedsApril oO) sc. ane cence erocen ote ie nae eee 1,078 3,374 352,053 
Nova Scotia (year ended Sept. 30).......0.0eceeceeeeeeeeeeeeenees 1,138 3,487 341,929 
Ontario. (Gvear-ended Ocho) ig. acs.eh ater bone. eee cee eres 7,653 19,359 2,801,872 
Saskatchewan (year ended April 80).............0ceceeeeeeeree ene 2,5111 6, 7332 403,915 


4 Approximately. 2 As of April 30, 1933. 


PART II.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Section 1.—Wage Rates.* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the 
general movement of wage rates; the series covers six groups of occupations back 
to 1901, and common factory labour, miscellaneous factory trades and lumbering 
back to 1911. The index numbers are based upon wage rates in 1913 as 100. 


The accompanying table of index numbers (Table 1) shows the relative changes 
from year to year. A downward movement appeared in most of the groups in 1921 
and 1922, after the peak had been reached in 1920. The index numbers for 1923 
and 1924 showed on the whole a slightly upward trend, but while there were slight 
increases during 1925 in some groups, a substantial decline in coal miners’ wages 
reduced the average. In 1926 slight increases took place in the wages paid by the 
building, metal and printing trades, electric railways and factory trades. In 1927 
general increases took place in all the six groups included in the average, as well as 
in the other three groups; wage increases in the building trades and on the steam 
railways were the outstanding features of the year. In 1928, except steam railways 
which was stationary and common factory labour which declined fractionally, all 
groups showed an upward movement, a substantial increase appearing in building 
trades. In 1929 all groups except coal mining were higher, the building trades 
showing the greatest increase. In 1930 building trades showed a substantial increase, 
lumbering a decrease and other groups fractional increases. In 1931 all groups 


*See pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages a of the Census of 1921” 
and pp. 797-799 of the 1988 Year Book for ‘‘Earnings in the Census Year 1931 
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were down except printing which showed a slight advance and coal mining which 
was unchanged. In 1932 all groups were down, the decreases being greatest in 
lumbering, building trades and steam railways. In 1933 all groups were down 
substantially, but in 1934 increases appeared in coal mining, factory labour and 
lumbering, with decreases in the other groups. 


Rates of wages and hours of labour in 1934 in various trades in the largest 
cities of the five economic areas of Canada will be found in Table 2. The attention 
of those specially interested in the subject of wages and hours is directed to the 
valuable detailed study, “Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1929, 1933 and 
1934”, published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour 
Gazette, January, 1935. 


1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 1913-34. 
Nors.--Rates of wages in 1913=100. Index numbers for 1901-12 were given at p. 674 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Com- | Miscel- | Logging 


emo 1] Aver | ing |iMotel | ing | Healt | ait’ | Cont | ,mon. }lancous) and 
Trades. Trades.| ways. | ways. ~ | Labour.| Trades.| milling. 

91S ae: 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 106-0 100-0 100-9 100-0 100-0 
190148 Oe. 101-3 100-8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-4 101-9 101-0 103-2 94-7 
LORD RS Matos 101-4 101-5 101-5 103-6 97-8 101-7 102-3 101-0 106-2 89-1 
T1916. ct eae 105:8 102-4 106-9 105-8 102-2 105-9 111-7 110-4 115-1 109-5 
VO1GSe ee ee a 119-9 109-9 128-0 111-3 | 114-6 124-6 130-8 129-2 128-0 130-2 
TOES eae eae cs 143-92 125-9 155-2 123-7 142-9 158-0 157-8 152-3 146-8 150-5 
TOROE er Be oa 165-3 148-2 180-1 145-9 163-22 183-9 170-5 180-2 180-2 169-8 
£1 PA eater Seep aaa ea 197-92 180-9 209-4 184-0 194-2 221-0 197-7 215-3 216-8 202-7 
Ai (es a ae 191-2 170-5 186-8 193-3 192-1 195-9 208-3 190-6 202-0 152-6 
1099 ee 182-52 162-5 173-7 192-3 184-4 184-4 197-8 ; 183-0 189-1 158-7 
1O03 see. ee 183-3 166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 186-4 197-8 181-7 196-1 170-4 
TOGA aad ee eae 183-7 169-7 175-5 191-9 186-4 186-4 192-4 183-2 197-6 183-1 
y i Ad ae ial rae 180-12 170-4 175-4 192-8 187-8 186-4 167-6 186-3 195-5 178-7 
1920 eee AS 180-82 172-1 177-4 193-3 188-4 186-4 167-4 187-3 196-7 180-8 
LOD Te Bata eon 184-82 179-3 178-1 195-0 189-9 198-4 167-9 187-7 199-4 182-8 
1928 ee Ses 187-42 185-6 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 168-9 187-1 200-9 184-3 
O20 eas 192-7 197-5 184-6 202°3 198-6 204-3 168-9 187-8 202-1 185-6 
1 th ie sas ie aaa 194-4 203 -2 186-6 203-3 199-4 204-3 169-4 188-2 202:°3 183-9 
Tu Tee Bea oe 191-82 195-7 182-9 205-1 198-62 199-2 169-4 183-4 197-3 163-0 
POSI He... 23. 181-42 178-2 174-7 194-2 191-12 183-9 164-0 173-6 184-3 141-3 
MS 8t Cee ea ee 172-6 158-0 169-2 184-3 182-7 179-7 161-9 168-1 175-7 121-7 
1934 bolas seis. 170-9 154-8 168-0 183-5 182-4 173-7 162-9 170°8 180-5 145-1 


1Simple average of the six succeeding columns. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades and of Unskilled Factory 
Labour in Certain Cities of Canada, 1934. 


Notre.—Corresponding figures for 1920-26 will be found at pp. 720-721 of the 1926 Year Book and for 
later years in subsequent issues. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Occupation. Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
Hour. {Week} Hour. |Week.| Hour. |Week.}| Hour. |Week.}| Hour. |Week. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1. Building 
Trades— 
Bricklayers.... .973 44 .40-.70] 40-50 .75-.90] 40-44 1.00 44 1.00 40 
Carpenters..... .00 44 .80-.60] 40-55 .60-.80} 40-44 15 44) .623-.873| 40-44 
Electrical 
workers...... 80 44 50-.65) 40-48} .85-1.00 40 85-.90 44) .75-1.00} 40-44 
Painters? 5... 50 44 30-.60} 40-50 .50-.75 44 44 624-.80} 40-44 
Plasterers...... 70 44 6 40} .75-1.00 40 1.00 44 1.00 
Plumbers...... 15 44 50-.75) 40-54 40 90 44] .75-1.00} 40-44 
Sheet-metal 
workers...... .55-.70 44 .50-.60} 40-50 its 40 .70-.85 44 .65-.90} 40-44 
Stonecutters 70 44 .65-. 70 40 873 40 .90 44 1.00 40 
Labourers..... .380-.40] 44-54 .15-.40] 40-60 .40-.60} 40-48] .373-.423] 44-48 .85-.50} 40-44 
2. Electric 
Railways— 
Conductors and 
motormen?.. . .552 60 co 548 .60 44 Aap 42 59.9 48 
Linemen....... .50-.70 44 .41-.51 40 .72-.78 44 185 44] .62-.874 - 
Shop and barn 
MEN oe .40-.70} 44-56 .34-.58 40 .54-.81 44) .382-.64 44 .46-.75| 44-48 
Electricians... . .65-.70 44 .51-.61 40 .60-.79} 44-48 .52-.64] 39-42 .70-.75 ‘44 
Trackmen and 
labourers. ... .35-.50 44 31 48 .50-.60 48 383 44 .50-.59] 44-48 
3. Unskilled fac- 
tory labour. . .32-.45| 40-55 .18-.50] 44-60 .25-.50! 44-50 .30-.55| 44-55 .40-.62} 44-50 
4, Printing Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Trades— per per per per per 
Compositors, week, week. week. week. week. 
machine and 
hand, news... 32.00 48 Oy, a 48 45.50} 463 40 46 43 .20 45 
Compositors, 
machine and|25. 00- 30.00- 33.00- 
hand, job.. 35.00] 44-48 40.00] 44-48 40.00} 44-48 35.20] 44-48 40.50} 44-48 
Pressmen, news 34.00 48/33. thes Be 48 44.50 48 39.00) 44-48 43.20 48 
Pressmen, job.. 31.00} 44-48/30. re ve 44-48 baer 00 44-48 35.20) 44-48 40.50} 44-48 
Bookbinders.. .|27.00- 44-48]27 .00- 48133 .00- 44—48/33 .00-~ -44-48}38 .00- 44-48 
36.00 33.70 40.00 39.00 45.00 
Bindery girls... 11.00} 44-48}12.50- 48}12.50- 44-48}12 .00- 44-48]14 .00- 44-48 
15.00 18.00 18.00 20.25 


1for statistics of the wages and hours of employees of steam railways and wages of employees in and 
about coal mines in Canada, see pp. 751-752 of the 1930 Year Book, where the rates, etc., for the past seven 
or eight years to 1929, are given. Except for a 10 p.c. reduction in Nova Scotia in coal mines in 1932, these 
rates were unchanged down to December, 1932. In editions of the Year Book prior to 1933 a table showing 
the wages and hours of common labour in factories for certain cities has also been given in this section. 
This has been omitted to conserve space, but theinformation can be found at p. 41 of ‘‘Wages and Hours 
of Labour in Canada’’, published as a supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 1935. For the five 
cities of Table 2 it is included under sub-heading 3 of the stub. 

2F'inal maximum rate after annual increase; one-man cars at Halifax. 3One day off if possible. 


Section 2.—Wages and Hours of Labour under Provincial 
Minimum Wage Legislation. 


Seven of the provinces of Canada have in effect legislation providing for mini- 
mum wages for female employees in certain industries and occupations through 
boards or commissions which establish and enforce the minimum rates, and there 
is also legislation for the restriction of hours of labour. In Alberta, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec the minimum rates for female employees are applicable to 
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males in certain respects. Minimum wage legislation for female employees became 
effective in the various provinces as follows: British Columbia and Manitoba in 1918; 
Saskatchewan in 1919; Alberta and Ontario in 1920; Quebec in 1926, the statute 
having been passed in 1919; Nova Scotia in 1930, the statute having been passed 
in 1920. In New Brunswick a statute was passed in 1930 to come into force on 
proclamation but has not yet been proclaimed. 


Hours of labour are regulated in some of the provinces by the Minimum Wage 
Boards and in others under the factory acts, etc. 


Minimum wage rates for males separately had been established prior to 1934 
to a slight extent only in British Columbia since 1925, and in Manitoba since 1931. 
During 1934, however, provision was made for this and rates were established for 
comparatively large numbers of male workers in British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Quebec and New Brunswick. A supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 
1935, on Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada 1929, 1933 and 1934 contains an 
appendix giving information as to minimum wages for males as well as for females 
in some detail. 


Information as to minimum wage rates on Dominion Government contracts 
for the manufacture and supply of equipment, stores, etc., appears in the paragraphs 
on Fair Wages in the section on the Dominion Department of Labour at pp. 804-805. 


Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages for Females. 


The accompanying table gives information as to minimum rates of wages and 
as to hours under the orders of the various boards and commissions in effect at the 
end of 1934. 


The information here given is intended to afford merely a statistical summary 
of the minimum wages and restricted hours of labour in the provinces and industries 
affected, and while some of the more significant details have been given in footnotes, 
it has been found impossible to include the information in such form as to indicate 
any more than the general conditions under these provisions. 


For complete information it is necessary to refer to the orders as issued by the 
various provincial boards. These have been given in summary form in the Labour 
Gazette from time to time as issued. In some provinces these orders include regula- 
tions as to employment conditions, sanitary conditions, etc. ‘The boards have power 
to issue licences for lower rates of pay for handicapped workers and to meet special 
conditions in the nature of emergencies. 


In this table the figures for adult learners and for minors and apprentices are 
shown in a range covering both classes. There is considerable variation in the 
rates for such classes in the various industries and the time allowed for such periods 
varies considerably, from a few weeks to two years and upwards. The number of 
learners and apprentices is usually restricted to 25 p.c. of the employees. 


The hours of labour shown in Table 3 are those for which the minimum rates 
are payable, or the maximum hours of work (except under special conditions, pro- 
vision for overtime pay, etc.) established by the minimum wage boards or provided 
for under other legislation, such as factory acts. 
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3.—Minimum Wage Rates for Female Employees in Canada Under 


Nore.—The regulations governing hours of work in the various provinces are as follows: Nova Scotia, 
Hours for which minimum rates payable to be not less than 44 or more than 50 per week; Quebec, Rates 
payable in printing, etc., and in textile trades for recognized regular working period up to 55 hours; in stores 
hours usually worked if less than prescribed in orders; Ontario, Rates payable for hours stated in orders or 


Nova Scotia.! Quebec.? Ontario.3 
Wages per Wages per Wages per 
Industry. Week. a Week.26 Pihited Week. eTones 
Adults, | Minors,| ,P°% || Adults, | Minors,| ,?°" || Adults, | Minors,| 2° 
Experi-| Learn- Week. Exxperi- | Learn- Week. Eixperi- | Learn- Week. 
enced jers, etc. enced. |jers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 | Manufacturing........ 10.00- |6.00- 44-509.00- |6.00— 44-55)10.00- |6.00- 48-54 
11.00} 10.00 12750 11.00 12.50} 11.00° 
2| Fruit and vegetable 
CaRnINe, "CCl. dae ~ - - - - -|0.18- = |0.15- - 
0.258 0.208 
8 | Laundering, dry clean- 
ing, etc..... ei net eh 10.00- |6.00- 44-50)0.18- |0.18- — |11.00- |7.00- 48-54 
11.00 10.00 0.208 0.208 12.50 11.00 
4 | Retail stores.......... 10.00- |6.00- 44-50/9.00-  —|6.00- 48-5418 .00- |6.00- 48-54 
: 11.00} 10.00 12,50)7 11.00 12.50} 11.00 
5 | Hotels, restaurants, 
OtGr Scammer ws cantons 10.00- |8.00- 44-50 - - ~ 110.20—- - - 
11.00) 10.00 0.268 
6 | Hairdressing, etc...... - - - - - — |/12.00- |6.00- 48 
12.5075} 10.00 
7 | Theatres and amuse- 
MICHEL DIACESs 0s es - - - ~ - — |/11.00- ~ 48-54 
12.509 
8 WROMGEs* jai oe ore - - - - - -18.00- |6.00- 48-54 
12.50 11.00 
9 | Telephone operators...|10.00- |6.00- 44-50 - - -|7.00- |5.00- 48-54 
11.00} 10.00 1250/2 11200 


1A ccording to locality and population. 
2A ccording to locality, population and industry; the higher rates apply in Montreal and district. 
3All rates according to locality and population. 


~ 4Rates generally apply throughout province. ‘‘Brickyards and Seasonal and Casual Employment in 
Industries not covered by other Regulations’’—$12.00 per week of 48 hours or 30 cents an hour for allemployees. 
An Order in Council published Nov. 24, 1934, and effective one month later makes it obligatory on all 
employers of workers over 18 years, except farm and private domestic workers, to pay a wage of $12.00 per 
week of 48 hours, or 25 cents per hour, in any city and certain named municipalities adjacent to Winnipeg, 
and in any summer resort during June, July, August and September; and $10.00 per week or 21 cents per 
hour elsewhere in the province (unless lower rate permitted by regulations or exemption under the Act). 


5Cities only, but Board may extend any order to every part of province. On Jan. 11, 1935, experienced 
rates reduced by $1.00 per week except mail-order houses where reduction was 50 cents (minors and learners 
rates decreased in some cases). 


6Apply to centres with more than 600 population, and to Banff, Lake Louise, Waterton Lakes Park and 
Jasper, except in ‘‘canning, etc.’’ where rates given apply throughout province. 


TRates apply throughout the province; provision also made for Washing, Curing, Packing, etc. (except 
Canning) of Fish’’ as follows: experienced—$15. 50 per week (48 hours) or 32444 cents p per hour; minors, learn- 
ers, etc.—$12.75-$14.75 per week. 

8Per hour. 

9Or 25 to 30 cents per hour. 

10‘‘Custom Millinery Trades’’ not in factories: minors, learners, etc.—$5.00-$10.00 per week. 


uThese rates apply to all elevator operators. 


2Tailoring and Millinery Establishments’’, minors, learners, etc.—$5.00-$10.00 per week; in bag 
factories experienced adults for some work, $11.00 per week. 


ii i i 
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Orders of Provincial Minimum Wage Boards, as at Dec. 31, 1934. 


for hours normally worked if less than prescribed in orders; Manitoba, 50 hours in tailoring, millinery, 
paint, broom and seed packing establishments; Saskatchewan, In case of retail stores hours may be in- 
creased to 56 per week between Dec. 15 and Dec. 31; Alberta, 48 per week except in retail stores where 52 
hours apply, and in hotels, restaurants, etc., where 56 hours apply; British Columbia, Hours of Work Act. 


Manitoba.‘ Saskatchewan.5 Alberta.é British Columbia.? 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
eek. Hours Week. Hours. Week. Hours Week. Hours 
Adults, | Minors,| ,?°" || Adults, {Minors,} y?°" || Adults,| Minors,| ,P°" |/Adults, |Minors, |,,?°% 
Experi-| Learn- Week. Experi-| Learn- Week. Experi-| Learn- Week. Experi- | Learn- Week. 
enced. |jers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. enced. |ers, ete. enced. |jers, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
12.0012/7.00- 48-50), 14.00/9.50- 48]| .12.50/6.00- 48] 14.00)7.00- 48] 1 
11.00” 11.50 11.0018 13.00 
- - - - - - 1250/9 .00- 48 0.278 0.258 -|2 
10.00 
12 .0013/9 .00- 50) 14.00/9.50- 48] 12.50/9.50- 48] 13.50/8. 48) 3 
11.0018 11.50 11.50 2.00 
12.00 |6.00- 48) 15.00/7.00- 49-51 12 .50}7.50- 52 12..75|7. 0 48| 4 
11.00 13.50 11.00 2.00 
9.60- 9.604 “48/11. ee 11.00 49)| 12.5016/9. i 48-56|| 14.0024} 12.002 48] 5 
12.0014 3.00 1.0016 
12.00 |8.00- 48 1B 00)9.00- 48]| 14.002°/6. 00 48]| 14.2523)10.00- 48) 6 
11.00 : 13.00 12.0020 13.0023 
12.0045 - 48 - - - 14.00” - 48] 14.25)10.00- 48) 7 
13.0022 
12.5017|8 .00- 44 - - ~ 14. 00 |7. ns 48 15.00/11 .00- 48] 8 
11.50” 2.00 14.00 
- - ~ - - = 14.00)7. 50 48]| 15.0024)11.00- 48| 9 
2.00 13.00 


13Winnipeg and St. Boniface only. 


“Higher rates apply to Winnipeg and district and to summer resorts during June, July, August and 
September. Part-time rates: experienced—25 cents per hour; inexperienced 20 cents per hour. 


16Or 35 cents per hour, Winnipeg, St. Boniface and St. James only; no minors to be employed: 
16For 7-day week: experienced—$14.50; apprentices—$10.50-$13.00. 

l7Winnipeg, St. Boniface and St. James only. 

18Millinery shops—$4 .00-$10.00. 


19Ushers in theatres, motion picture houses and music halls, cloakroom attendants in cabarets and 
dance halls, if working 28 hours to 48 hours per week $14.00; hourly rate 50 cents. 


20‘‘Personal Services’’ order includes also garages and operation of elevators. 


21‘Public Housekeeping’ order includes chambermaids in lodging houses, elevator operators, also 
janitresses except in apartment buildings of less than 12 suites. 


es ithe in theatres, music halls, lecture halls, etc., $14.25 for 36 to 48 hours per week, $10.80 for 18 to 
ours. 


23‘*Personal Services”’ includes, also, attendants at garages and service stations, drivers of motor cars 


and other vehicles. 
24‘“Telephone and Telegraph’’. 


25$12.50 in Toronto; $12.00 in Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor; shoeshine parlours in Toronto, 
$12.50, 50 hours. 


26In some industries, instead of a graduated scale of wages according to experience, stipulated per- 
centages of the female workers in each establishment must receive the full minimum rate while the 
remainder may work at lower minimum rates provided. 
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Subsection 2.—Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


In Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, the minimum 
wage legislation provides that in certain respects males may not be employed at 
rates lower than the minimum rates set for females, as set forth in the section on 
labour legislation. In the following provinces other provisions for minimum wage 
rates for males have been made. | 

During 1934, under new legislation, minimum wages for males have been estab- 
lished in various provinces to some extent, and the previous legislation in British 
Columbia has been amplified. Information on this appears in the section on labour 
legislation on pp. 844-849. 

In New Brunswick, in October, 1934, under the authority of the Forest Opera- 
tions and Commission Act, the Commission fixed a minimum wage in lumbering 
of $32 per month and board, net, or its equivalent in case of piecework, except in 
booming and sorting for which the minimum rate was set at 20 cents per hour, net. 

In Quebec, under the Forest Operations Commission Act, 1934, all holders of 
licences to cut timber on public lands, or contractors, must submit a report on wages, 
hours, supplies, etc. ‘The Commission has issued regulations recommending that 
at least $30 net per month should be paid, or its equivalent in case of piecework. 

Under the Quebec Collective Agreements Extension Act (section on labour 
legislation), the wages and hours in agreements have been extended and made com- 
pulsory for all employees as follows: in the industries and districts covered by the 
building trades in various parts of the province; granite and stone quarrying through- 
out the province; bakeries in Three Rivers; fur workers, Montreal and district; 
longshoremen, Montreal; and shoe manufacturing throughout the province. Par- 
ticulars have been given in various issues of the Labour Gazette during 1934, and 
in a supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 1935. Since that time an 
agreement for the mens and boys clothing industry throughout the province has 
been similarly extended, (see Labour: Gazette, March, 1935). 

In Manitoba minimum rates at $8 per week for the first six months, $9 for the 
second six months and $10 after the first year have been set for boys under 18 years 
of age in Winnipeg and district and in Brandon, in manufacturing industries, in 
garages and gasolene filling stations and in retail stores; also for Winnipeg and dis- 
trict only in laundries, etc., in hotels and restaurants, etc. For messenger boys 
and bell boys $8 per week was set, part-time work at 15 cents per hour. Minimum 
rates for men, over 18 years, at $12 per week, or 25 cents per hour, in Winnipeg 
and district and $10 per week, or 21 cents per hour, elsewhere, were set up for hotels, 
restaurants, etc., and in November, 1934, these rates were extended to men in any 
industry not already covered except farming, market gardening and domestic ser- 
vice. All rates are on the basis of the 48-hour week, with restrictions as to over- 
time. 

The Fair Wages Act of Manitoba, 1916, as amended in 1934, provides for the 
observance of the schedules of wages and hours established for Provincial Govern- 
ment contracts on private contracts for building, repairs, etc., in the Greater Winni- ~ 
peg Water District or any city or town having a population of over 2,000. 

In British Columbia minimum rates have been established under the new Male 
Minimum Wage Act, 1934, in logging, sawmilling and woodworking, at 35 cents, 
37% and 40 cents per hour, varying according to class of work and docality; in con- 
struction at 45 cents in cities and 40 cents elsewhere; in baking, mercantile establish- 
ments and barbering at 40 cents, all on the basis of the 8-hour day and 48-hour week, 
with certain exceptions and special provisions. 
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Section 3.—Cost of Living of Wage Earners. 


An index number of the cost of living in working-men’s families has been com- 
puted by the Department of Labour since 1913, and is published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette. ‘This index is specifically designed for the purpose of measuring 
the trends of the cost of living for certain wage-earning classes with a somewhat 
lower standard of living than that which is measured by the Bureau of Statistics 
index number of retail prices, shown on pp. 869-873 of the present volume. The 
former wage-earners index is used extensively in negotiations as to wage rates 
and in the settlement of industrial disputes. An abridgment of this index is 
presented in Table 4. 


4.—Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada from 1914 to 1934.1 
(Average prices in 1913=100.) 


Food en d Rent. | Clothing.| Sundries. veut 
108 98 97 103 100 103 
111 96 94 115 110 107 
138 109 95 136 122 124 
167 125 102 158 134 143 
186 146 11] 185 151 162 
201 148 122 210 164 176 
202 200 142 232 173 190 
150 172 150 177 173 161 
142 177 155 162 174 157 
146 172 158 164 171 159 
144 162 158 159 169 156 
157 166 158 159 166 160 
152 162 156 bys 166 157 
152 158 156 155 166 157 
154 157 157 157 166 158 
161 157 158 156 166 160 
138 156 160 148 165 151 
107 152 158 127 163 135 

96 145 141 114 161 125 
91 145 141 112 160 122 
93 142 131 107 160 120 
99 141 131 113 156 122 
100 142 129 113 157 123 
102 142 129 113 157 123 
104 142 129 113 157 124 
109 143 129 113 156 126 
106 143 129 113 156 125 
103 142 128 113 156 123 
101 141 128 113 156 122 
101 141 128 113 155 122 
102 141 128 113 155 123 
102 142 128 117 155 123 
103 142 128 ails 155 124 
103 143 129 117 154 124 
103 144 129 115 154 123 


1 The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food 35 
p.c.; Fuel 8 p.c.; Rent 183 p.c.; Clothing 183 p.c.; and Sundries 20 p.c. 


Section 4.—Earnings in the Census Year, 1931. 


The total number of wage earners in Canada reporting earnings for the census 
year ended June 1, 1931, was 2,477,038 or 96-53 p.c. of all wage-earners and the 
total amount of their earnings was $2,102,877,400. Of this number 1,948,500 
were males and their earnings amounted to $1,806,633,400 or 85-91 p.c. of the 
total earnings. Females reporting earnings numbered 528,538 and the total amount 
of their earnings was $296,244,000 or 14-09 p.c. of total earnings. The total weeks 
worked by wage-earners reporting earnings was 104,947,274. The number of 
weeks worked by the males was 80,322,382 or 76-54 p.c. of the total for both sexes, 
and the total for the females was 24,624,892 weeks or 23-46 p.c. of the grand total. 
A table showing earnings and weeks worked by wage-earners in the various industrial 
groups appeared at pp. 798-799 of the 1933 Year Book. 


CHAPTER XX. PRICES.* 


Commodity prices fall into two main divisions—wholesale prices and retail 
prices. The number of wholesale traders is smaller than that of retail traders, 
buying and selling by carefully defined grades more prevalent, and prices ranges 
at any particular time and place much narrower. Wholesale transactions are 
generally between expert buyers and sellers, dealing on purely business principles. 
Accordingly, wholesale prices conform approximately to the operation of the principle 
of supply and demand, and are thus more valuable as an index to the current state 
of business. Retail prices, on the other hand, are governed to some extent by custom 
and do not always respond readily to fluctuations in wholesale prices. 


THE COURSE OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA 
1914 — 1934 
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Further, there exists what is technically called a “lag” between wholesale and 
retail prices, the latter not showing changes in fundamental business conditions until 
a month or two after wholesale prices. Thus, while wholesale prices in Canada 
reached a peak in May, 1920, and commenced to decline in June, retail prices 
reached their corresponding peak in July, 1920, and began to decline in August. 
A similar ‘‘lag’’ has been noted in recent years, as indicated by the above chart 
showing the course of wholesale and retail prices in Canada from 1914 to 1934. 

Retail prices find one of their chief uses in the measurement of changes in the 
cost of living. This measurement is complicated by such changing factors as 
consumption, habits and standards of living, and qualitative changes in com- 
modities included in the budget. 


Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 

Until recently the index number of wholesale prices in Canada did not go 
back beyond 1890. However, it has now been extended backward to 1867 on 
the 1913 base, the added quarter of a century including a very interesting period 
to students of price statistics. The average index numbers for every year since 


*Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: Prices (wholesale, retail, securities, services, 
exchange, interest rates, cost of living), Retail and Wholesale Trade, Foreign Capital Investments in Canada 
and Canadian Investments Abroad, Balance of International Payments, and other related subjects. Fora 
complete list of the publications of this Branch, the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX, Section I, under 
“Internal Trade’. : 
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Confederation are given in Table 1. In that table will be noted the high prices 
of 1867, immediately following the close of the American Civil War and the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, and the tendency to declining prices in the years immediately 
following. Prices went up again after the Franco-German War of 1871 and reached 
a high point in 1872 and 1873, but the crisis of the latter year resulted in a decline. 
A downward trend persisted fairly steadily throughout the 25 years from 1872 
to 1897 and was featured by an inadequate increase in the supply of gold. The 
gold supply of the world did not increase as rapidly as the supply of commodities, 
consequently more commodities could be secured for a given amount of gold. 
This gold shortage was accentuated by the demonetization of silver which ceased 
to be legal tender with gold and was reduced to the level of token money by the 
chief nations. Relief came through the discoveries of gold in the Rand mines and 
the application of the cyanide process to low-grade ores. The result was a rapidly 
increasing world production of gold from about 1890 down to the outbreak of 
the Great War, with consequent rising general prices as soon as the volume of the 
new gold became a large part of the total stock. Thus prices increased from the 
low point of 75-6 in 1897 to 100 in 1913 and 102-3 in 1914. Afterwards, the Great 
War, both through the scarcity of commodities which it occasioned and the inflation 
of the currency which it produced, drove prices rapidly upward to a maximum of 
243-5 in 1920, followed by a rapid collapse to 152-0 in 1922. This was succeeded 
by a slight increase to 160-3 in 1925. The tendency from 1925 to 1929 was down- 
ward, although the period was one of increasing prosperity—a condition normally 
associated with rising prices. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1934. 


(1913 =100.) 

CS id Eas ae 233-0. kas Saget hei. 10026 PIDDI SAE saad. ist Oe pli ease gs ote 199-0 
a yee ae Uo ees ee ey 1 a ere ope Go Renn ne 209-2 
Ce Tees tienes am 126-5 |) 1866.3 6s Casco Pee AOD sake aafetsso Sy G8 190.9 2.tc.ss ches 243-5 
Pe eae ie $93 Bed, ISBT his ogra 91.9.4) 1904 re enrer es O70 4 10h ca aed oe 171-8 
ie es Bytes ae AD4G.) 1888xh sade ce, 9396 Wi 1905 35026 fusbe os STB 1020 Ol aes 152-0 
EE A GR 2s 195-7 |) 1980. Nl 92-6 || 1906.............. 025640023, 2. eee 153-0 
BI ie och 133-8 || 1890..........-... G320-4 1007 Lich Sa aes Opal Bh oy geet ee ee 155-2 
i Nake Ghd es a bad OC) Se eee Sek LOU eas oh ec 90-9 |] 1925............. 160-3 
ee Os eee W207 | -1808- 9. 2c8e- Fs « Sire 1000S Ie, a Le 91-4 || 1926............. 156-2 
1 a 1166 ] 1803.3. ....30.,... Siew P10Ge ye a8. dete OH 2 MOOT. « Geiutes. 152-6 
ad we, TE ae See ete S76 P W0lia © 2. Pe 95-0} 1028. ..........-. 150-6 
ee eo eee 104-3 | 1895. .....5 05.2.4. 19-6 y A012. 8 Ae 9075: P1929; ... 2p. 555% 149-3 
Fae Be Pe 101-0 |] 1896............4. GOW ARIS x, aaa dodiod $00! 0/15 1080.) 53h... ¢ >> 135-3 
ek Pt OE ae eran eee cc a Eee a ee a AEM [a (nse 112-6 
oe ie me OE bE eee rece 1) ee ema 109-9 | 1932............. 104-2 
"aN Sagan Cee BC Senate a ag yt. (aaa ee IBUEG PelOgS | ocean ates 104-8 
co SN iy ae 106-0 || 1900.............. SE a) Le aaa Be 17878 AMOS el 111-8 


1 Subject to revision. 


Commencing in the fall of 1929, a severe economic depression set in, which was 
accompanied by a drastic decline in wholesale prices. Its extent may be gauged 
from the drop of the wholesale price index from 153-7 in August, 1929, to 99-2 
in February, 1933. A subsequent irregular rise carried this index upward to 111-2 
in December, 1934. 
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Subsection 2.—The Index Number on a Post-War Base (1926). 


The official Canadian index numbers of wholesale prices along with the other 
price indexes computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics were revised in 1928, 
when the list of commodities was increased from 236 to 502. The weighting system 
was extended to obtain a fairer distribution of importance among sub-groups, and 
the base was shifted to the year 1926. By that time most of the leading countries 
of the world had completed post-war currency reorganization, and a reasonable 
degree of price stability seemed to have been established. Commodities and weights 
were again revised at the beginning of 1934, bringing the total number of price 
series in the index up to 567. 

The outstanding development in the field of prices since the base revision to 
1926 has been the marked dispersion among. various price groups between August, 
1929, and the beginning of 1933. From 1926 to the latter part of 1929 a moderate 
decline occurred, but its effect upon the price structure was not great. Subsequent 
dislocation, however, was extremely serious as may be observed from the following 
percentage declines of group prices between August, 1929, and February, 1933: 
Canadian farm products, 60-7 p.c.; raw and partly manufactured materials, 50-5 
p.c.; fully and chiefly manufactured goods, 29-3 p.c.; and the average of all com- 
modities at wholesale, 35-5 p.c. From March, 1933, to December, 1934, the move- 
ment of commodity prices has been broadly upward, and the advance for primary 
products considerably more rapid than that for manufactured products. The 
following index numbers show the relationship between the average of all com- 
modities and specified commodity groups for December, 1934: all commodities 
100-0; Canadian farm products, 86-5; raw and partly manufactured materials, 90-3; 
and fully and chiefly manufactured materials, 102-1. This represents material 
improvement over conditions existing at the nadir of the depression, although it 
is evident that equilibrium has not yet been restored. 


2.—Weighted General Wholesale Price Index Numbers, by Months, 1925-34. 
(1926= 100.) 


Month. 1925. | 1926. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1980. 1931. | 1932. 1933. | 1934.! 
JADUATY >). sche s es 106-0 | 103-0 97-8 96-9 94-0 95:3 75-9 69-5 63-8 70-7 
February...:....; 105-4 | 102-1 97-6 96-8 95-0 93-9 75-5 68-9 63-5 72-1 
Mare 5.) te xgiaos 103-5 | 101-3 97-3 97-7 95-6 91-8 74-5 69-0 64-3 72-1 
J: ch] ence nee ert ree 100-2 | 101-2 97-3 98-3 94-5 91-2 73°9 68-2 65-3 71-3 
MAY. ics cestess ss 101-7 | 100-2 98-3 97-9 93-4 89-7 72°5 67-4 66-7 71-1 
SURO. cas tamesecsas 101-5 | 100-1 98-7 96-9 93-4 87-7 71-8 66-4 67°5 72-0 
De ee aie ors 5. 101-2 | 100-1 98-5 96-0 97-2 85:3 71:3 66-52] 70-5 72-0 
AUSUBE, 5 s260 sige. 101-7 99-1 98-3 95-3 98-4 83-7 70°5 66-7 69-5 72-2 
September....... 100-0 98-5 97-1 95-4 97-8 82-1 69-7 65-9 68-9 71-9 
Octoberigts /25% 99-9 98-1 97-2 95-2 96-8 81-0 69-9 65-0 67-9 71-3 
November........: 103-2 97°7 96-9 94-9 95-7 79-5 70:7 64-7 68-9 71-1 
December......... 104-7 97-9 97-2 94-6 96-0 1:7 70-4 64-0 69-0 71-1 


eee ee ee ee es ee ee 


Yearly Averages.| 102-6 | 100-0 97-7 96-4 95-6 86-6 a1 66-7 67-1 71-6 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


THE INDEX NUMBER ON THE 1926 BASE 


863 


ed 


3.—Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, by Groups 
(Chief Component Material Classification), 1913-34, with Monthly Figures for 


1932-34. 
(1926=100.) 
Animals} Fibres Wood Tron Non- Non-, Chemi- 
Vege- and Textil - W a al Ferrous | Metallic 1 All 
Year and table : : td erie Metals | Minerals ar Com- 
Their and Products Its and 
Month. Pro- eee and and : mod- 
ante Pro- Textile and Pro- Their Their Allied es 
* | ducts. | Products.| Paper. | ducts. Brodvens | Des piaae Produets.} 1° 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 

Ola —o ihe. <a os 67 50 28 on 26 15 16 13 236 

TO20-Oah evecctons> 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 

2 hs 2 Kaa Sate © aoe 135 76 85 49 44 18 83 77 567 

Be. Ls 1g. E- By F 
Index Numbers. 
ADU ee tals cmiatere ok 58-1 70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 
NGU4 Lo che sieeen a ers 64-8 72°6 56-9 60-3 67:3 94-7 53-7 65:3 65-5 
TOL eco er ease 75-6 74-0 58-3 56-5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
ROTO We Serotec tee 87-0 85-0 77-6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84-3 
1 RNG Ge Say Rca geen 124-5 110-4 114-6 79:8 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114°3 
TOG oh ch cette wines 127-9 127-1 157-1 89-1 156-7 141-9 82-3 118-7 127-4 
EOWLG on cotati ace ¢ 136-1 140-8 163-8 109-6 139-1 133-5 93-0 117-5 133-9 
BOZO Le tar eiesh a 167-0 | .145-1 176-6 154-4 168: 4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
OT eo eae abeis she 103-5 109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
« Ep) ieee oe ins Aa 86-2 96:0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
y LO Pee eae Seen 83-7 95-0 116-9 113-0 115-8 95:3 | 104-4 104°4 98-0 
iY E eon Se Sara 89-2 91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
1h U2s ae ees See 100-6 100-3 112-5 101-6 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
1 ty ent ee eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOD Forces ess 98-3 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
TDS eee wuss 93-0 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
OQ Sect cen acts oc 91-6 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
LOB Oi wcheiace orstoraveee 77-7 99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80:7 91-3 92-8 86-6 
AUSSee eece ge. 56-9 73°9 73-4 79-1 87-4 64-6 86-5 86-7 72-1 
PASE eee tector etae 54-8 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-92 66-7 
hOsoaicecatic seine 59-3 59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64:3 84-4 81-3 67-1 
TOSSE PA Ais ted es 66-6 67-2 72-9 65-3 87-0 64:3 86-0 81:2 71-6 
1932. 
SARUATY Sere 56-0 65-0 71-0 73°6 86-8 66-6 87-3 85-6 69-5 
Bebruary....... 56-62 62-2 70-9 73°4 86-3 62-9 87-2 85-12 68-9 
March). S2tik)s.: 57-5 63-2 70-8 73°2 86-3 60-2 86-3 84-0 69-0 
ADT eee ss.c5 57-6 59-7 70:4 72-4 86-5 58-5 86-0 84-1 68-2 
NP aap ete en ore y a3 57:3 57-6 69-6 71-1 86-5 57-2 85-9 84-02 67-4 
UO: Sets e ee 54-7 57-0 69-3 70-5 86-6 56-6 85-9 83°5 66-4 
ULV ee ceteris cine 55-6 57-6 69-0 69-6 86-4 56:1 85-7 83-52 66-52 
ANPUStA eset e ees 55-6 58-6 69-4 69-4 86-1 57-3 85-7 83-62 66-7 
September...... 53-9 60-8 70-0 64:3 86-0 58-9 85-9 83-4 65-9 
Orctobersse. + 52-1 59-4 69-1 64-3 85-8 57-7 85-8 83-22 65-0 
November...... 51-8 57-9 68-6 64:4 86-0 58-2 85-5 83-52 64-7 
December...... 50-1 57-4 68-5 63-8 86-2 57-5 86-1 83-52 64-0 
1933. 

AEP TUES pee 50-5 57-2 67-9 63-5 85-4 56-9 86-0 81-9 63-8 
February....... 50-6 55-6 67:8 63-1 85-2 58-4 84-8 81-7 63:5 
March. ess 51-8 58-4 67-7 62-7 85-0 59°8 84-8 81-8 64:3 
ADTs and vere ote 56-6 59-5 67-0 59-3 85-0 60-5 83-9 81-6 65-3 
BVse PEGS <ioess's: 61-0 58°6 68-9 59-5 84-5 64-7 83-2 81-2 66-7 
DUNG Mase cce.s nes 61-5 58-5 69-9 61-7 85-3 68-0 82-7 80:8 67-5 
GINO sete ork a 69-7 59-4 70-6 62-6 85-5 69-9 82-9 81-1 70°5 
PANIPUIB Gor ca wo «2 65-9 59-7 71-2 Ga22r i So-4 68-0 83-3 81-6 69-5 
September...... 62-5 60-6 71-7 63-8 85-5 67-5 85-0 81-5 68-9 
October... 59-2 60-8 71-4 64-4 85-7 65-5 85-2 81-0 67-9 
November...... 61-0 63-5 70-9 64-4 86-1 66-2 85-1 81-0 68-9 
December...... 60-4 63-7 71-7 64-4 86-7 66-5 85-8 80-8 69-0 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book, 


864 PRICES 


3.—Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, by Groups 
(Chief Component Material Classification), 1913-34, with Monthly Figures for 
1932-34—-concluded. 


(1926=100.) 
‘ é Non- Non- : 
: Animals} Fibres, Wood, Tron : Chemi- 
Year and t ‘ble | and | Textiles | Wood and rb eabbe: sets als aks 
Month. ae ALT hair and Products Its ‘ and 
Pro- P Textil d Pp and and Alli d mod- 
ducts. Fer: i pe ae Their Their be itie 
ducts. | Products.| Paper. | ducts. PréddciaslPreducta Products. 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 

1 Ie Se ee ea 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 

1926-83 secur see ee 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 

193428 ene 135 76 85 49 44 18 83 ih 567 

Index Numbers. 
1934.1 

JAMUAL Verena. ete 64-4 65-7 Tas 65-1 86-6 67-0 86-0 80-6 70-7 
Rebruagye scien. 65-6 70:6 77-4 65-2 87-1 66-8 86-2 80-5 viral 
March tse, eee 65-8 70-4 74-5 65-3 7-2 66-0 86-2 81-0 t2-1 
(Atom antes aoe 64-5 67-8 74-4 65-5 87-2 65-7 85-7 81:6 71-3 
Mais. te eee 65-2 65-9 74-2 65-7 87-4 64-5 85-5 81-9 71-1 
ineete hernias 67-4 67-1 73-8 66-2 87-5 64-1 85-6 81-9 72-0 
Jtibyeeeten cent 68-5 65-0 72-9 65-8 87-1 63-2 86-1 81-8 72-0 
PRUDUStOE Se pee 70-0 65:6 72-0 65-4 87-1 63-0 86-1 81-5 72-2 
September...... 68-6 67-4 71-8 65-3 86-6 62-1 86-1 81-7 71-9 
Outobena. eo 66-6 67-8 71-4 65-2 86-7 62-2 86-1 80-5 71-3 
November...... 66-5 66-7 Glee 64-9 86-7 63-1 86-0 80-3 71-1 
December...... 66-7 66-2 71-5 64-5 86-8 63-7 86-1 80-4 71-1 


1Subject to revision. 


4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According to 
Purpose, by Yearly Averages, 1914-34, and by Months, 1932-34. 


(1926=100.) 
Consumers Goods. Producers Goods. 
All 
Year and Month. Foods, Pro- Producers Materials. Cone 
All. |Beverages| Other. || all. | ducers Building | Manu- || ities. 
and Equip- All and Con- | fact- 
Tobacco. ment ; ‘s : 3 
struction.| urers’. 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 
1013-05 Sete eaas tote 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 236 
LM PAS SSB ee ere ee er ae 204 116 88 BOL dpa 329 97 232 502 
JURY Rear Ba ined eRe ee 236 126 110 402 24 378 111 267 567 
Index numbers. 
aE RSS OPO a Bee oe 1! 62-7 65-2 59-7 69-7 52-0 721 62-9 74-3 65-5 
TOTO. heat ee 65-6 68-6 61-8 77-0 53-1 80-2 60-5 84-8 70-4 
TONG ts: 5 suas deeds Ee 74-7 81-7 65-8 88-1 55-7 92-5 69-6 97-9 84-3 
1 KYL i PST ea te 8 95-4 109-4 77-6 119-6 69-6 126-3 87-6 135-5 114-3 
O13 eee eee 107-0 119-4 91-4 131-5 80-4 138-3 100-9 147-2 127-4 


LOLS ean es tae en 118-7 128-2] 106-7] 139-0 90-7} 145-5 117-3] 152-21 183-9 


INDEXES OF PRICES, BY PURPOSE CLASSIFICATION 865 


4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According to 
Purpose, by Yearly Averages, 1914-34, and by Months, 1932-34—concluded. 


(1926=100.) 
Consumers Goods. Producers Goods. 
Foods, Pro- Producers’ Materials. Pin: 
ge eh eet es dee a eet AML. | Oe Building ) Manu- | 04- 
Tobacco. ment. All. | and Con- fact- ; 
struction.| urers’. 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 
POLE 2 etn cadrcccr ae 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 236 
LOD G-Sigls Mee w stots tes os 204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 502 
LOSES sinisyes <icteyecier 26 236 126 110 402 24 378 111 267 567 


Index Numbers. 


i 8 


TO2U) Aree pir Stas. orcas 3 140-0 151-0} 126-3 163-1 108-6 170-4 144-0 
pC | Bicananrs tedieae en 108-0 105-4 111-4 112-8 113-8 112-6 122-8 
py Se eae 95-1 90-2 101-4 99-1 104-1 98-2 108-7 
TOFS ene ta ss. ean chee ors 93-7 91-2 97-0 97-8 102-5 97-1 111-9 
TODA piercer hoteuctenawe ats 93 -2 90-4 96-8 99-5 102-7 99-0 106-6 
TODS a Merce tockuis vac 97-2 97-7 96-5 104-9 99-2 105-5 102-9 
3 A | Nie Setar, Sere ee 100-0 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 100-0} 100-0 100-0 
aK Pf eee eee ie Rae Bd 95-7 99-4 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-22 96-1 
LOOK a aterc cee nee 95-6 99-6 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 
pL ee 94-7 100-0 91-1 96-12 94-6 96-32 99-0 
TOR: Reareds Shek emis 89-3 93-1 86-8 82-52 92-9 81-7 90-8 
TORT an Aca cier ams 76-2 70-4 80:0] 67-12 90-0} 64-62 81-9 
ROS bh a ae ee ae 71-3 61-5) 77-82 62-42 88-7} 59-52 77-2 
OBS 2 eres +5 71-1 63-8 76-0 63-1 86-0 60-5 78-3 
TOS Access ol 74.1 69.7 77-0 67-8 88-9 65-5 82-5 
1932 
VD ORUAES LG aengosceeses 73-1 64-5 78-9 66-02 91-1 63-22 79-4 
eDruary nas oF sciereot 72-5 63-0 78-8), 65-82 91-1 63-02 79-3 
Marches ttcetics ties 72-5 64-2 78-0] 65-32 90-8 62-52 78-9 
OTIaLS sone ioe: 71-3 62-4 77°3 64-82 90-7; 61-92 78-7 
Mais mat asee aes; 70-9 60-8 77-7 63-92 88-2 61-22 77°8 
DUNO ae eerie Sees 70-5 59-7 77-7 62-42 88-1 59-52 76-8 
SUL Vet tcnecin oestokts a's 71-0 61-3 77-4 62-22 88-1 59-32 75-6 
Augist+tiencsies 71-1 61-3 77-62 62-52 88-1 59-72 75-3 
September.......... 71-6 62-2 77-8 60-72 88-1} 57-72 76-2 
Octobersereeersve 70-8 60-8 77-42 859-42 86-8] 56°32 76-5 
November... 6. 70-3 60-0] 77-12! 58-92 86-0} 55-92 76-6 
DeGember.......... 70-0 59-5 77-02) 57-72 87-7; 54-42 75-7 
1933 
JODUALYS cacchieteetae > 69-7 59-3 76-6 57-8 87-7 54-5 75:7 
Pebraarvis...: 68-7 58-0 75-8 58-1 87-0 54-9 74-7 
Marehsecia cai 03. 69-3 59-8 75-7 59-5 87-1 56:4 75-1 
Mri Agesan teen ass 70-2 63-7 74-6 60-0 87-3 57-0 74-8 
May es F228. 70-8 64-3 75-1 63-2 84-9 60-8 75-6 
JUNE Soe aoe. 70-4 63-9 74:8 64-6 84-8 62-4 78-9 
ULV see's reat 72-2 e 67-7 75-2 69-2 84-8 67-5 80-8 
Ausistrsdwseee: : 72-1 66-6 75-9 66-8 84-9 64-8 80-7 
September.......... 72-7 65-7 77-3 65-6 85-6 63-4 80-8 
Octoberis. 6% s.> 72-1 64-7 77-1 63-4 85-4 60-9 81-0 
Noveniber?..32. 22. 73-0 67-1 77-0 64-3 85-4 62-0 80-7 
December.......... 73°3 67-4 77°3 64:3 87-2 61-8 80-6 
1934.1 
JaRUATY Aa ees ee. 74-2 69-1 77-5 66-0 87-9 63-6 81-9 
Hebruary-se «sc ss. 75-9 73-1 77-8 67-0 87-9 64-7 82-3 
Marchi se wcininee « 75:8 72-5 78-0 67-1 87-9 64-8 82-2 
AD rei estes ol ck 74-3 69-9 77-4 66-6 87-9 64-2 82-9 
Waites We U Sek: 73°3 68-0 77-1 67-2 89-1 64-8 83-1 
Shi cscacks Lane an a 74-3 69-5 77-1 68-8 89-2 66-5 83-9 
Sil bc ee Ce eee ee 73-9 69-2 76-7 69-1 89-7 66-8 83-2 
PRUIGTIS Te om siic abc css 73-9 68-9 76-6 69-8 89-6 67-6 82-8 
September.......... 74-1 69-4 76:7 68-9 89-5 66-6 82-7 
Gotebertsh7. ae). 73-8 69-1 76-4 67-7 89-5 65-3 82-4 
November.......... 73-3 68-2 70-2 67-9 89-5 65-5 81-8 
December.......... 73-2 67-9 76-3 68-3 89-6 65-9 81-4 


1Subject to revision. 2Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
87473—55 


866 PRICES 


5.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Yearly Averages, 1918-34, 
(1926=100.) 


Numbers of 
Commodities. 


1913-25.| 1926-33.| 1934. 


Item. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 


ee ee eee 


Aggregate Combined Indexes, Raw 

and Partly Manufactured....... 107 232 
Aggregate Combined Indexes, 

Fully and Chiefly Manufactured 129 276 
Articles of Farm Origin—? 

1. Field (Grains, etc.)— 

(a) fate! and partly manufac- 


120-7} 131-5) 155-7] 107-5) 94-8) 91-1) 94-8 
127-6} 132-5) 156-8) 116-7] 100-5) 103-1} 101-9 


PAL eh SRR SI on OES 46 98 133-0] 145-3] 176-9] 101-8} 86-3] 83-6) 89-4 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 

CULCG Lets ha Sae ot aa etter 41 69 136-6] 140-5] 175-8] 110-5} 95-3} 101-1) 102-7 
(c) Combined indexes.......... 87 167 131-3] 139-3} 169-5] 103-4) 89-1] 89-3) 93-9 
2. Animal— 

(a) eon and partly manufac- 
USLo Pe ASG SIAR IAA Rich inc 25 41 134-6] 146-6] 147-1] 104-7} 95-4] 90-9] 91-5 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 

TUTO Gir Gtehagy ence he oe cies 28 49 126-0} 141-4} 146-3] 113-1] 96-4] 99-5) 90-4 

(c) Combined indexes.......... 53 90 129-9] 143-0} 146-6] 109-6] 95-5] 95-6] 92-0 
Canadian Farm Products— 

1. Field (grains, etc.)........... 20 46 132-0] 142-4] 166-5} 100-3} 81-3] 73-3] 82-6 

QMANINIAI Anke era ke see eae 16 13 134-3} 152-0] 149-5} 108-1} 98-8} 94-9 96-9 

3. Combined indexes............ 36 59 132-7] 145-3] 161-4] 102-6] 86-6] 79-8} 86-9 


Articles of Marine Origin— 
(a) as and partly manufac- 


ema ae dear Neioae oat 2 5 119-1] 127-8} 183-7} 91-6} 90-2] 99-5) 95-8 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
CUNEC eweh. Pete eee eee 6 11 109-2] 111-3] 106-9} 91-6} 92-2) 80-1] 91-8 
(c) Combined indexes.......... 8 16 111-1} 114-3] 111-7] 91-6] 91-9] 88-6] 92-5 
Articles of Forest Origin— 
(a) fae and partly manufac- 
TOM. he teen ae cee 16 31 89-3] 111-4] 156-9] 123-4] 106-0} 113-1] 104-7 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
GUTCO han Soak eas eee as 5) 21 88-6} 104-2} 146-4] 148-6] 107-4] 112-6) 110-1 
(c) Combined indexes.......... 21 52 89-1] 109-6) 154-4] 129-4] 106-3} 113-0} 105-9 
Articles of Mineral Origin— 
(a) aoe and partly manufac- 
eC REE oA neers AOR 18 57 103-8] 105-3] 125-2} 111-5} 103-4] 105-5} 101-7 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
FOC ert bi ae ee es 49 126 141 || 123-2] 121-7] 142-6} 123-3] 108-8] 107-4} 107-0 
(c) Chute es BARS Sete 67 183 | 2038 || 111-3] 112-4} 131-4] 117-6] 105-8] 105-8] 104-6 
Item. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934.2 
Aggregate Combined Indexes, Raw 
and Partly Manufactured....... 100-8} 100-0} 99-9] 97-4) 97-5] 82-2) 61-9] 55:0} 56-6 a 
Aggregate Combined Indexes, Fully 
and Chiefly Manufactured...... 103-8} 100-0} 96-5) 95-0] 93-0] 87-3) 74-8] 69-8] 70-2) 73-4 


Articles of Farm Origin—? 

1. Field (Grains, etc.)— 

(a) Raw and partly manufactured. .| 100-6] 100-0} 99-0] 90-2] 89-5} 67-4] 44-0} 41-0} 45-3 - 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured.| 106-9} 100-0} 96-9} 93-9] 90-7} 84-0] 69-5] 67-1] 71-2] 74-0 
Le ghee are INGOXCS «5 sf wales 102-3] 100-0} 97-9] 92-2) 90-1] 76-3] 57-7] 55-1} 59-3 ~ 

. Animal— 

(a) Raw and partly manufactured. .| 100-5] 100-0} 106-6] 114-7] 114-7) 103-7] 76-8} 59-9] 59-0} 66-0 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured.| 100-6] 100-0} 95-8] 97-7] 98-5] 89-4] 71-6] 61-1} 62-5) 69-8 


(c) Combined indexes.............. 100-6} 100-0] 100-5] 105-1] 105-5} 95-6] 73-9] 60-6] 61-0) 68-2 
Canadian Farm Products— 

te Pieldi(grains ets). sce. cee tee eee 98-1} 100-0} 99-9] 92-6} 93-8] 70-0} 43-6] 41-1] 45-8) 53-8 

QHANIMALES: ... ste eee oe note dee aie 105-4} 100-0} 105-7} 114-3] 112-5] 102-9] 77-6] 60-7} 59-7| 67-7 

3. Combined indexes... 9... 220s 100-3] 100-0} 102-1} 100-7} 100-8} 82-3] 56-3) 48-4] 51-0) 59-0 


Articles of Marine Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured..| 94-4) 100-0} 96-7] 91-5] 96-8] 86-9] 70-3] 56-2] 56-2) 60-3 
k (b) Fully and chiefly manufactured.| 99-1] 100-0] 101-5] 104-0] 108-5] 98-4] 77-6] 66-6] 65-4] 75-1 
F’ (c) Combined indexes.............. 98-3} 100-0} 100-2] 100-6] 105-3} 95-3] 75-6] 63-8} 62-9) 71-1 
Muticles of Forest Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured. .} 100-3} 100-0] 97-0} 99-4] 100-5) 90-9] 79-4) 69-6] 69-7] 76-2 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured.| 105-9] 100-0) 99-5] 97-9] 87-8] 86-4) 78-7] 68-9] 57-2] 56-1 
(c) Combined indexes.............. 101-6} 100-0] 98-3) 98-6] 93-7} 88-5] 79-0] 69-2) 63-0] 65-5 
Articles of Mineral Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured. .} 101-8] 100-0] 94-6} 91-2) 92-7| 86-1] 77-9) 77-0 . 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured.} 101-6} 100-0} 94-6) 91-8} 92-8] 90-3] 85-1] 84-8] 84-6 86- 0 
(c) Combined indexes.............. 101-6} 100-0} 94-6) 91-5} 92-8} 88-4] 81-9] 81-3} 80-6} 82-2 


1Subject to revision. 2Domestic and foreign. 


INDEXES OF PRICES, BY ORIGIN CLASSIFI CATION 


867 


hag in pee Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1930-34. 


(1926=100.) 
Notre.—Comparable figures for the years 1926-29 will be found on pp. 807-809 of the 1983 Year Book. 


Origin and Year. 


Aggregate Combined In- 
dexes, Raw and 
Partly Manufactured 

TOSO Roe arcs Bete wo iaeccc d 


Aggregate Combined In- 
dexes, Fully and 
Chiefly Manufac- 
tured— 


I. Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (Domestic and 
Foreign)— 

A. Field (Grains, Fruits, 

Cotton, etc.)— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 


Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 


B. Animal— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 


Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 


Pe ee 


1 Subject to revision. 


87473—55} 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April. 


May .| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


121-1) 117-8] 113-1 
92-1] 86-9] 838-4 
65:3) 64:3 
55:0} 55-9 
69-6) 67-1 


95-2 
77°8 
63-5 
62-3 
73-9 


111-9} 110-1 


73-1 


77-0 
57-6 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


42-9 


81-5 
72-6 
67-8 
72-0 
72-5 


868 PRICES 


6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1930-34—continued. 


(1926=100.) 


Origin and Year. Jan. April.}| May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


I. Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (Domestic and 
Foreign)—concluded. 


B. Animal— 


Combined Indexes— 

1980-Sencth ee cate 106-7] 105-5] 103-0] 101-0} 99-1] 92-8] 89- 88-7} 90-0] 91-7} 90-6} 88-0 
LOST ste, Nee eo cee 86-2} 83-2 77-8) 72+ 70: 71- 71- 69-2] 68-4] 67 67-0 
9G os cae whe. ceeds 65-6 . 61-1] 58- 57- 58- 59- 61-6} 60-6) 58 58-8 
DLO R ieee ek Gee ne Sree, 58-6 60-5) 60- 59- 61- 61- 62-7] 62-6] 64 65-3 
OR 2 es poset A wy, oat 66-9 69-1] 67- 68- 66- 66- 67-5] 68-5} 67 67-7 

II. Articles of Marine 

Origin— 

Raw and Partly Manu- 

factured— 

T9OSQMAY. vs kash 101-7 80-0) 82- 86-0} 83-0] 70-9} 87-1} 97-9} 90-8} 81-7 
WORT Wee teeied ancien ree eet 80-9 68-8] 63- 64-2) 60-7! 64-7) 69-6] 76-6] 77-7] 69-5 
MOS 2 ee oes) terse erties 65-5 59-5} 59- 50-7| 50-4] 48-6] 54-4] 55-6] 56-5] 54-5 
WQS Brg waistecceke ue ate ors 54-5 46-6] 48. 54-8] 56-5! 59-2} 63-3] 67-5) 71-0] 58-9 
19S AE es certs wt erase 59-8 56-6} 56- 58-3] 53-4} 60-6} 69-0) 74-6) 65-9} 53-8 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
1030 Se eae eee 106-0} 105-0} 102-7] 100-3] 98-5} 98-1) 97-1] 94-7] 92-9] 95-0] 92-5} 89-0 
LOS 1S teh oo ee 86-2] 84-6 76:1) 74-2) 75-8! 76-0] 75-3) 74-9] 74-8] 72-5) 72-4 
NOS 23! Ree eae cote 71-1 : 67-4] 67-9] 66-1] 66-7] 64-5] 63-2} 63-7) 65-0} 62-1 
LOSS sae ees 60-8} 61-2 63-0] 62-7} 62-3] 63-6] 67-7) 67-7] 68-9] 69-0] 69-7 
19342 05 fee feo ees 71-9 . 72°7| 72-7) 78-2) 74-2) 74-5) 77-7] 78-1) 77-7) 76-7 
Combined Indexes— 

O30) rerae in ooo 104-8} 103-1 94-8} 94-0] 94-8] 93-3] 88-3] 91-3] 95-8] 92-0) 87-0 
LOS eer te nee ceo 84-8} 81-4 74-1) 71-4] 72-7] 71-9) 72-4) 73-5| 75:3] 73-9) 71-6 
LOS Zmies cok io cee. coke 69-6 . 65:3} 65-5} 61-9] 62-3] 60-2] 60-8} 61-5} 62-7] 60-0 
TR Bs he 5 a Se ee oe 59-1 58-6] 58-7! 60-3] 61-7] 65-4] 66-5) 68-5] 69-5] 66-8 
NOSATS IG cert eens 68-6 68-3] 68-3) 69-2} 68-6] 70-7| 75-3} 77-1] 74-5) 70-5 

III. Articles of Forest 
Origin— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 
LOSOR LY. Cae ee eshte 99-3 95-0} 93-5] 92-4) 89-1] 86-9} 86-2] 85-0] 85-2] 84-1 
10ST ai ede 83-8 83:4] 81-7] 80-6} 79-0} 77-1] 75-1] 76-2] 74-5) 75-6 
LOS Ie case eee 74-4 72-5) 69-9] 68-6} 66-9} 66-4] 67-3] 67-4] 67-6] 66-2 

IB Sein mitveca op Decne 66-0 64-4) 64-8] 69-7] 71-5) 72-8] 74-0] 74-7) 74-4] 74-4 

AQ3 Alanine et Rete se oe oe 75-7 76-4) 76-8) 77-9) 77-2) 76-5) 76-3) 76-1] 75-2) 74-5 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 

OS 0S tees Oe dee 87-6 87-5] 86-0] 86-0} 85-8} 85-8) 85-8} 85-8] 85-8] 85-9 
LOST AGO eRe, Skee 79-7 79-2! 79-0) 78-8} 78-6] 78-4] 78-2) 78-0] 77-8] 77-7 
NOSQRe wee a ee hoc ehs 72-9 72-5) 72-4) 72-3) 72-2) 72-2) 62-1) 62-0] 62-0} 61-9 
LOSS cron thy dare 4 Bs reels 61-8 55:3) 55-2). 55-1] 65-2) 55°3)/9 55-3) 56-0). 56: bie 56e8 
1S YS Oe rere en 56-2 56-3} 56-4) 56-4] 56-0} 56-0) 55-9) 55-9} 55-9] 55-9 

Combined Indexes— 

1OSO aes es, a fee 93-1 91-0} 89-5) 89-0} 87-3} 86-3} 86-0} 85-4] 85-5} 85-1 
1 OO re Fa ce oe 81-6 81:2] 80-3] 79-6] 78-8] 77-8] 76-8] 77-2) 76-3] 76-7 
19S 23h cree oe 73-6 72-5! 71-2) 70-6} 69-7) 69-5] 64-5] 64-5] 64-6] 63-9 
1033 Ae ae eee 63-8 59-5} 59-7) 61-9] 62-8] 63-5] 64-0] 64-7] 64-6] 64-7 
1994" Ses sateen 65-3 65-71 65-9! 66-41 65-9! 65-61 65-41 65-31 64-91 64-6 


1 Subject to revision. 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Frices of Commodities, Classified According 
“to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1930-34—concluded. 


(1926=100.) 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.; May.} June .| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


IV. Articles of Mineral 
Origin— 


Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 


Fully and Chiefly 


‘Manufactured— 
(IER D ne oe aa rte ibaa 92-2) 92-0} 91-8} 91-1) 90-8] 90-3) 89-9] 89-8} 89-6] 89-2] 88-7] 88-2 
193 15-5, See 87-8] 87-4) 88-4] 85-6) 84-3! 84-0] 84-0] 83-8] 84-4] 84-7] 84-6] 85-2 
LOS OSE e unc taeRS ais: 85-1} 84-5) 84-4] 84-5] 85-3] 85-4] 85-1] 84-9] 85-0] 84-8] 84-6] 84-6 
TOS Seetie eomere rae 84-2} 83-3] 83-4] 83-6] 83-7] 84-2} 84-3] 84-7] 85-8] 86-1] 86-1] 86-1 
RRS Sie eek | 86-4] 86-5} 86-5} 86-5) 86-0] 86-0) 85-9} 85-7] 85-6) 85-6] 85-5) 85-6 


i, | a a ene tee 92-2) 92-0) 91-2} 90-4) 88-5) 87-8} 87-4] 87-3) 87-2} 86-5] 85-7] 85-3 
HOS Per aerarse ere ase 84-7) 84-2) 84-2) 81-9} 80-8) 80-2} 80-2} 80-1} 80-8) 81-7} 82-0} 83-4 
OS 2a sia tay crstorarei getevers 83-1} 82-4) 81-4} 81-3} 81-1] 81-1] 80-9} 81-1) 81-2] 80-8} 80-9] 81-2 
LOSS: Seach tee peste reeons 80-4} 79-9) 80-0} 79-7) 79-4) 79-8] 80-5) 80-4}; 81-6} 81-5) 81-7} 82-2 
LOB ANS Pra ccernsretetarstes Sie 82-6) 82-7} 82-7} 82-3) 82-1) 82-1) 82-1} 82-0} 81-8) 81-9} 82-0) 82-1 


1 Subject to revision. 


Section 2.—Retail Prices of Commodities. 


Collection of data and calculation of index numbers of retail prices and the 
cost of living are carried out in co-operation by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Department’ of Trade and Commerce) and the Department of Labour. Resultant 
series of index numbers are computed from different points of view. The computa- 
tions of the Labour Department are designed to show changes in the cost of living 
for workingmen in cities. They are constructed from family budgets, principally 
a weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel and rent published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette since 1915 and annually since 1911; in addition, figures are included 
for clothing and sundry items and further data for fuel, light and rent. The Labour 
Department aims, by this method, to have a basis for computation that can be 
readily applied to the data for any given locality or district at any time, or for any 
class of labour—for instance, coal miners, who usually do not live in cities. Index 
numbers of retail prices and costs of living issued by the Bureau are constructed 
from a more general point of view, having for their object the measurement of the 
general movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being 
so calculated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 
constructed on similar principles, for example, the index of wholesale prices. Cal- 
culated as they are on the aggregative principle, 7.e., the total consumption of each 
commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent measurement of changes 
in the average cost of living in the Dominion as distinguished from that of any 
particular class or section. : 
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In the Bureau’s index, 1926 is taken as the base year and is represented by 
100 to bring it into conformity with other series of index numbers shown in this 
chapter. A description of the system of weighting of individual items, sub-groups 
and groups, and of the method of construction of this index number was given at 
pp. 812-818 of the 1931 Year Book. The Labour Department uses 1913 as 100 for 
both cost of living and wages index numbers. As will be seen from Table 7, the 
general cost of living index moved up from 77-7 in 1933 to 78-9 in 1934, following a 
steady decline from 1929 to 1933. Higher prices for foods and clothing were chiefly 
responsible for the advance. Rents declined from 85-1 to 80-1. The monthly 
index for living costs fluctuated during 1934 between 78-2 and 79-9, the December 
figure standing at 79-0. January and December group indexes were as follows: 
foods 67-7 and 69-3; fuel 87-4 and 88-4; rent 80-4 and 80-3; clothing 69-2 and 
71-0; sundries 92-7 and 92-6. 


7.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1913-34. 


(1926= 100.) 
eee Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries | Total 
Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 
MOIS as de. 1A. .de-e ee Ceeees 66-2 65-8 64-1 63-3 66-2 65-4 
0 Pe eee ee he Gee bain te 68-9 64-5 62-2 63-9 66-2 66-0 
TOLD RY Ses c cb bie w) Fae weed ope eee om 69-5 63-2 60-3 69-6 66-9 67-3 
LOL Ged: cad eee eaters doo awd ween 77°5 64-5 60-9 79-7 70-2 72-5 
LOLRRS rc tveapits meted: seen 100-0 71-7 65-4 93-7 76-8 85-6 
EOL Gi Fe acysie Sirens ict Rls Lscip ah eR oe 114-6 78-9 69-2 109-5 86-1 97-4 
ds Rea Diet aries trol ch SE oo 122-5 86-2 75-6 125-9 95-4 107-2. 
1:77. Ee a ome (et an earner SE 141-1 102-6 86-5 153-2 104-0 124-2 
DOAN os Sua Nn Se ae 107-9 109-2 94-2 124-7 106-0 109-2 
1022 outs Forest aws dacke ae eee dieee ens 91-4 104-6 98-1 105-7 106-0 100-0 
TO2S SAL AL, BRR Se nee 92-1 104-6 100-6 104-4 105-3 100-0 
Wee ees. Carey ate Cte ee eee 90-7 102-0 101-3 101-9 103-3 98-0 
LI Me i eras BENS Id CARE tol 94-7 100-0 101-3 101-9 101-3 99-3 
ORG it och aR as ee ea a aoe 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Oe oe tats Bods slot eif WA sebeser SUE heels: 98-0 97-9 98-8 97-5 99-1 98-4 
TRA, 5. nereah JL 0 et Re vent eecktan: GOR 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 98-8 98-9 
ROGUE ie eatitsts Cccre Sets harcore Sie ee eee 101-0 96-4 103-3 96-9 99-0 99-9 
CRU in atin coated a Saiiaien stb Sh oe Rad tee 98-6 95-7 105-9 : 93-9 99-4. 99-2 
i's 9 Ta eee eR teks Rave oils agate. Ye 77°3 94-2 103-0 82-2 97-4 89-6 
(OSs, cepts eee eee. Sie -eeieds 64-3 91-42 94-7 72°8 94-62 81-42 
BOBBYS 51, SEE SE ES, OS sig 63-7 87-7 85-1 67-9 92-7 77-7 
SO ee do tees ids pe sla ee ares 69-4 87-8 80-1 70-5 92-7 78-9 


1Subject to revision. ?Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, by Months, 1932, 
1933, 1934, and January-March, 1935. 


(1926= 100.) 


Food Fuel Rent | Clothing | Sundries} Total 
Year and Month. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 


_— | | | | | 


1932. 

LISTLENUE SR as et ep a ating fe NT A 69-6 93-72 99-3 76°4 94-82 84-82 
HO DIUREY Steen tere ieee ee ele eran 66-5 93-6? 99-3 76:4 94-82 83-82 
March...... on 66-12 93-42 99-3 74-5 94-62 83-32 
DYES Sccc 65-4 92-62 99-3 74°5 94-72 83-12 

BY ees 62-9 90-92 93-9 74-5 94.92 81-22 
JUNO eae 62-1 90-72 93-9 71-9 94-72 80-42 
Dubya ccs 61-4 90-52 93-9 71-9 94-52 80-12 
August........ 63-5 91-62 93-9 71-9 94-52 80-83 
September.... 63-0 91-52 93-9 70-7 94-42 80-42 
October &.. sass. aus 63-6 90-52 90-0 70-7 94-42 79-82 
UNGVOMUDOR ee pe nciccle cc sree secora sc olad each 63-9 90-22 90-0 70-7 94-42 79-92 
December........ Palette eit oate Sve ae rer 64-0 89-12 90-0 69-2 94-22 79-52 


Metibek i. Fees0. 5. ED NTE NES 65-4 87-1 80-4 69:9 92-8 77-6 
DNGVGURIOD 7 cetete soon dante os ree 65-8 87-2 80-4 69-9 92-9 77°8 
Mecomberss see Sak sacle ees 66-6 87-3 80-4 69-2 93-0 77°9 

1933 Averages............... 63-7 87°93 85-1 67-9 92-9 W714 

1934.1 

TRIE AVG 2 i 2 a 67-7 87-4 80-4 69-2 92-7 78-2 
ID Novyitrs ion) Bela GS oe ec ee 69-4 87-2 80-4 69-2 92-7 78-7 
Taine eetiaers penne totes ois daclaeie oe lncdhtockan 72-9 87-4 80-4 69-9 92-9 79-9 
PATSTAL Taek ao ett seis Ea icie Cole slag Dame ot 71:0 87-8 - 80-4 69-9 92-9 79-4 
Le Ee ECO RIA OCCT CNH COPE eI eins 68-6 87°8 79-7 69-9 92-7 78°5 
AERO See eer Sore atcialine rovole wtesaretre Sid cos wake A 67-6 87-2 79°7 70-1 92-7 78°2 
NINE e ciole atic a siolovsteaiin gas aialdlouts 68-4 87-0 79°7 70-1 92-7 78°4 
IAG ETISE Pee tec ote cc ce eh oe TRUM. ads 69-3 87-6 79°7 70-1 92-6 78°7 
SepLemboremescs sc eee sae eee deere 68-8 88-0 79°7 72°3 92-7 79-0 
Octobersess Sibert 69-4 88-5 80-3 72°3 92-7 79°3 
INOVENIDEID FELes ioe cee skated ee ed 69-9 88-7 80-3 72-3 92-6 79-4 
WECORIDEE eases ak sete wer ese k Sawa es 69-3 88-4 80-3 71-0 92-6 79-0 

1934 Averages............... 69-4 87-8 80-1 70-5 92-7 78°9 

1935.1 
CENTS Zi ee 7k ae en Sera er BRAGS Rise ae ate 68-8 89-0 80-3 71-0 92-8 8-9 
MODUUNTY recaa vrsics see ab cele e le Orne es 69-2 88-9 80-3 71-0 92-8 79-1 
IM APC Ieee te anit. etcis acs 2 Seis lees eed 69-5 88-9 80-3 70-3 92-8 79-0 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


The Family Budget.—A family budget constructed by the Department of 
Labour appears regularly in the Labour Gazette. This budget material has been 
used by the Bureau to obtain the tables which follow. 


\ 
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Table 9 shows the average prices of items included in the family budget in 1920 
and in each of the years from 1925-34. These numbers are weighted by the quanti- 
ties used by the Department of Labour in computing their monthly family budget. 
Table 10 gives the group indexes by provinces. An examination of the tables 
reveals the course of the budget, consisting of food, fuel and lighting, and rent, 
over the period shown. 


9.—Prices of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, for 
Sixty Cities in Canada, 1920 and 1925-34. 


Commodity. Unit. | 1920. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932.1) 1933. | 1934.2 


Staple Foods— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Beef, sirloin steak...| 1 Ib. 0-389} 0-285) 0-294) 0-308) 0-345) 0-363) 0-356] 0-286) 0-245) 0-210) 0-214 


Beef, chuck roast...}| 1 “ 0-251) 0-152) 0-160} 0-172} 0-206) 0-227) 0-221] 0-158] 0-129) 0-112} 0-115 
Veal roast. wen. <4. Ley 0-274] 0-182) 0-193) 0-203) 0-226} 0-245) 0-239) 0-183) 0-138) 0-119) 0-121 
Mutton, roast....... 1... 0-354] 0-289) 0-298] 0-291] 0-300} 0-309) 0-302} 0-253} 0-209) 0-188} 0-200 
Pork, fresh, roast...} 1 “ 0-397] 0-275} 0-302) 0-282) 0-273] 0-300} 0-298) 0-223) 0-152) 0-151) 0-201 
Pork, salt mess..... i a 0-362} 0-254) 0-278) 0-265) 0-261) 0-273) 0-271) 0-226) 0-155) 0-148) 0-184 
Bacon, breakfast....} 1 “ 0-559} 0-385) 0-431) 0-393) 0-379} 0-393) 0-399] 0-301) 0-184) 0-198) 0-304 
Lard, pure leaf...... je 0-380} 0-242) 0-246) 0-221} 0-221) 0-219) 0-212) 0-157] 0-121) 0-126) 0-135 
ges, fresheeeeo. coe 1 doz. | 0-709} 0-486] 0-466] 0-487] 0-478] 0-475) 0-457] 0-337| 0-294) 0-281] 0-319 
Eggs, storages. ..<4- il ass 0-608} 0-417} 0-398] 0-424) 0-412) 0-403) 0-394] 0-271] 0-228) 0-217] 0-259 
Milk os A Sr eck Lt. 0-151) 0-119} 0-118} 0-119} 0-121) 0-123} 0-123) 0-111] 0-098} 0-093) 0-098 
Butter; dairy. ..... deli: 0-631) 0-389] 0-406] 0-415) 0-417) 0-428) 0-368] 0-272} 0-216) 0-220) 0-236 
Butter, creamery...| 1 “ 0-696) 0-439) 0-448) 0-463} 0-461) 0-470) 0-405} 0-300} 0-253} 0-255) 0-270 
Cheese, old......... 1 0-406} 0-312} 0-318) 0-310) 0-329) 0-334] 0-318] 0-251) 0-206} 0-196) 0-199 
Cheese, new........ LHe 0-383} 0-312} 0-318] 0-310} 0-329) 0-334] 0-318} 0-251) 0-206} 0-196) 0-199 
Bread, plain white..} 1 “ 0-093] 0-078} 0-076} 0-077) 0-077} 0-078} 0-075) 0-062) 0-059} 0-057) 0-059 
Flour, family....... il, as 0-079] 0-057} 0-053} 0-053} 0-052} 0-051) 0-047) 0-033] 0-030} 0-029) 0-032 
Rolled oats......... Ai Pies 0-084! 0-061} 0-058} 0-061} 0-063} 0-064} 0-061) 0-050} 0-047) 0-048} 0-051 
Rice, good medium.| 1 “ 0-164] 0-109} 0-110} 0-108} 0-105) 0-104) 0-101) 0-092} 0-085) 0-080} 0-081 
Beans, hand-picked.| 1 “ 0-117] 0-083] 0-079} 0-081} 0-089) 0-115] 0-094) 0-061) 0-043) 0-041! 0-046 
Apples, evaporated.| 1 “ 0-286] 0-204] 0-200} 0-194} 0-210} 0-213] 0-206} 0-178) 0-160} 0-150) 0-152 
Prunes, medium....} 1 “ 0-270) 0-156) 0-158) 0-148} 0-135} 0-141] 0-155) 0-121) 0-111] 0-115] 0-127 
Sugar, granulated...| 1 “ 0-197} 0-085} 0-079} 0-083] 0-079} 0-073} 0-068} 0-062) 0-059) 0-073) 0-072 
Sugar, yellow....... 17s 0-185} 0-081} 0-075) 0-079) 0-075) 0-069] 0-065} 0-060] 0-057) 0-071) 0-070 
ea, black. 5.0.8. ik 0-644] 0-714] 0-719] 0-716] 0-713} 0-704] 0-628} 0-552) 0-472) 0-424) 0-504 
Hed nereen eyes. on: tee 0-672| 0-714} 0-719) 0-716} 0-713) 0-704} 0-628] 0-552) 0-472) 0-424} 0-504 
Cofiec.4,.. aoe Aegsé 0-608} 0-604} 0-612} 0-612) 0-607) 0-604) 0-572} 0-492) 0-428) 0-400) 0-392 
iPetatoes.. esta... 4. 1 pk. 0-658} 0-276) 0-436] 0-317] 0-258} 0-291) 0-355} 0-172) 0-130) 0-189} 0-183 
Vinegar, white wine.| 1 pt. 0-080} 0-080} 0-080} 0-080} 0-080} 0-080} 0-080) 0-080} 0-072} 0-072) 0-072 
All Foods, Weekly 

Budget?............ 15-99 |10-81 11-21 |11-00 |11-04 |11-34 |10-96 | 8-49 | 7-10 | 7-03 | 7-56 
Starch, laundry....... 1 lb. 0-144) 0-124) 0-124) 0-123) 0-123) 0-123] 0-123] 0-120} 0-117) 0-114) 0-114 


Fuel and Lighting— 
Coal, anthracite.....| 1 ton [17-04 |16-833/17-392|16-465]16-272/16-192/16-112|16-064]15-616/15-056]15-056 
Coal, bituminous....| 1 “ 12-38 |10-249]10-311/10-213) 10-113] 10-080}10-064] 9-840] 9-584) 9-296) 9-280 
Wood, hard, best...| 1 cord |13-09 |12-280)12-195)12-128]12-077|12-208]12-176|}11-696}10-912) 9-808] 9-632 


Wood: /s0itsz.2.2. <r ile 33 10-14 | 8-979] 8-947] 8-960) 8-937] 8-800] 8-672] 8-560] 7-984] 7-408) 7-328 

@oal ollls.s Se .s..2. 1 gal. {0-365 | 0-304] 0-308] 0-314] 0-311] 0-311) 0-309) 0-291] 0-274] 0-271) 0-275 
Rent— 

Rent, 1 month...... 24-80 127-54 127-43 |27-43] 27-67] 27-92] 28-16] 27-80] 25-76/23-04 |22-16 


Grand Totals, 
Weekly Budget}, *.. 25°91 121-06 [21-47 |21-20 [21-27 |21-61 [21-29 |18-66 |16-60 |15-70 |16-02 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 2Subject to revision. Totals for ‘‘all 
foods”’ and “‘grand totals’ are based upon the estimated weekly family consumption of the commodities 
specified in the table. 
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10.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and 
Rent in Canada, by Provinces, 1925-34. 


(Dominion Average for 1913=100.) 
STAPLE FOODS. 


Province. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1980. | 1931. | 1932. | 1938. | 1934.1 
Prince Edward Island................ 134-8] 142-3] 136-8} 134-3] 139-1] 140-4] 115-4] 95-4] 94-9} 100-0 
INO VasCObiaeaies cous bos suioastes ho. 4 149-5} 154-8) 148:6} 149-3} 153-5) 151-6) 121-7) 102-9] 99-5] 106-6 
UN Gy SR UINEYTIC Kem har B cas crete he bosses es 147-7| 155-9) 150-1] 149-0} 151-4] 149-1] 119-9] 102-1} 99-9] 105-6 
DEebOd ce See to ease Sat ite heck Sees 139-3] 144-9] 1389-4] 139-2] 142-8] 1388-8] 107-4| 89-4] 87-9} 95-4 
CORERTIG Mae BG ac coke yek cg ecole 145-0} 154-2) 150-8] 151-0} 153-8] 148-7) 114-5] 95-7] 95-5] 104-1 
WNILODAMBAN o. asec Lee kiatee oF oe 141-7] 142-2) 141-6} 145-6} 151-2} 144-5) 108-8] 93-0] 92-1] 97-0 
OE UC a a 148-2] 148-6] 150-7) 152-3} 158-2) 149-1] 110-4} 93-4) 92-4) 99-5 
PAD CELE Me rcs atacs cs bic ere siutcaiee ss 149-9} 147-5) 148-4] 151-1) 158-9] 150-9] 111-8} 93-0} 92-1] 99-4 
Britis tee Columbia. ae oe, o>. coeds wes 164-6} 163-1] 163-2] 164-6) 170-4] 164-5] 129-6] 106-9} 106-0} 112-7 

FUEL AND LIGHTING. 
Prince Edward Island................ 174-3] 167-0) 162-8} 152-4} 154-5) 153-9) 152-9] 150-8) 138-7] 142-9 
INKORWS EOD Se Sai TAO Oe Bonen 157-1] 155-5) 150-8} 152-4) 151-8) 150-3) 149-2] 139-3] 131-4] 133-0 
ING. DIT WU CiS nicl. cbs att. gous ate. 164-9] 168-1] 164-4} 161-8} 160-2] 160-7) 156-0] 147-6} 140-3] 139-3 
CQUGIE GCE eee et be ein rien ahve 172-8) 177-5] 175-4!) 174-9) 174-9} 173-3] 167-0] 157-1] 149-2) 149-7 
CNUATION AA TAGS wick ea. gate ess 179-6) 182-2) 179-1} 177-0} 177-0} 175-9] 173-3] 164-9] 156-5} 155-5 
TRA WRG) 62th Menu ee |, A ae es 188-5] 184-8] 183-2} 184-8) 189-5) 190-1] 181-7) 159-2} 153-9] 157-6 
MAPA AGW AE Peete. 2b ceies caine Soke: 186-4] 181-2] 182-7} 183-3} 181-2) 174-9} 160-7) 112-6] 102-6) 102-1 
ENTOOLCA tr Hae SNE cae aay. ade ee 128-3) 126-2) 122-0} 108-4} 100-5} 100-5} 97-4} 94-2} 90-6) 87-4 
British} Cobamibiayen... se ke oe 147-1] 147-6] 147-1} 147-1] 147-6] 147-6] 146-1] 137-2] 128-3] 124-6 
RENT. 
Prince Edward Island................ 122-5} 118-5) 118-5} 118-5} 122-3) 123-8] 123-8} 123-8] 123-2) 121-1 
INGwAR COULTER NERS. 54.0.5 6 ess cle bc kas 117-5} 117-9} 117-9} 117-9} 117-9} 121-1) 126-9] 126-9] 117-5} 111-8 
Newibrunswickwar. 4. fekes dag. snc 142-1} 142-1) 142-1] 142-1) 142-1} 1389-4] 1385-6) 132-4) 124-2] 120-2 
(OYE 1S Ins eng cee ee a SRR Me 120-8] 120-8) 121-7) 122-7) 123-2] 125-9) 124-4] 118-1] 110-1) 105-3 
OoMEAISIO NL ¢ 40 GS aa, Get Seat es ae Oe 152-8] 151-8) 151-2) 153-1] 154-3] 155-8) 153-3} 1389-6] 123-2) 120-4 
VERITON AGE. A See cc Kiev Rte: obs Tide 184-2] 184-2] 184-2} 184-2} 184-2) 184-2] 176-6] 153-5} 1381-8] 125-1 
DAS MALCHOWAN eee. caiaaie scngsdebde : 184-2] 184-2] 184-2) 184-2) 184-2} 185-7) 176-8] 156-0} 133-1) 129-3 
JMS OVENS Ree Saget = oe ee ne ae a 148-0) 151-8} 152-4} 151-8] 157-9} 161-7} 160-4) 143-6] 125-5} 116-6 
Bemishieohanbiages sik. oot. oe ye 135-4] 135-8} 136-6] 138-1} 139-8] 140-8) 140-2} 131-4] 118-3) 110-3 
GRAND TOTALS. 

Prinee Wdward)Island.........:...... 135-6] 137-3} 134-0) 131-2} 135-3) 1386-3) 123-1] 112-4] 110-2] 112-8 
INTOAUSEOUIN So ances oc cht. «sr lee. 139-4] 142-1] 138-4] 138-9] 141-0] 140-8] 127-0] 115-8} 109-7] 117-7 
Niewwismunswickteres 4 beck .. Ramee ss 147-9] 152-7) 149-1] 148-2) 149-2) 147-1] 129-9} 118-4} 113-4; 114-9 
CLS DCO Me cit rre Re kone 20 137-4] 141-0} 138-1] 138-3} 140-3) 138-8] 121-1] 108-2] 103-6] 106-0 
Ontariose rer es eee mM 152-2| 156-8} 154-6] 155-0] 156-9) 154-5) 1385-4} 119-8} 113-0} 116-4 
IM ATO Waeonee coy oe ReePoocts cchocss hse 162-2] 161-9} 161-5) 163-8} 167-4] 163-9] 141-5] 122-3} 113-8] 114-6 
SASKALCMe WAN r eer tk carte toe eae 165-3} 164-8] 166-2] 167-2] 170-0} 164-7] 139-5} 117-0) 107-4] 109-7 
rtiperitawaee rates ts 8 Py ls OR 146-0} 145-8} 145-9] 145-3] 150-4] 147-4] 126-1] 110-1) 103-0} 103-4 
Brthiphe@olum bias «c.g <eys.0.002 ao ors 152-0| 151-5) 151-5| 153-0| 156-71 153-9] 135-21 119-1] 113-0} 113-3 


1Subject to revision. 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


Many important advances have recently been made in the direction of im- 
proving the technique of making index numbers of security prices. The chief of 
these are: first, the computation of index numbers to serve different purposes; 
secondly, weighting of the index numbers so that they will accurately represent the 
market—an accurate index of market trends cannot be made on the basis of a simple 
average of market quotations or on any system which does not consider weighting; 
thirdly, using weighted average prices of individual securities rather than the average 
of high and low quotations or closing quotations. This last point is of considerable 
importance, because the average price at which a stock sells on a certain day 
frequently differs widely from the average of its high and low quotations or its 
closing price. 
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11.—Investors Index Numbers of 

(1926= 

Nore.—For earlier figures, see p. 815 of the 1933 Year Book, p. 695 of the 1932 Year Book, p. 823 of the 
Year Book. 


Types of Stocks. 


Industrials. 


Year and Steel, Tex- | Food 
Month. Grand,| Banks || Indus-} and | Pulp | ygijy_ tiles | and | Rever-| Mis- 
Total. || Total. |] trials, | Iron and i Oils. | and | Allied ne cella- 
Total.| and | Paper.| 1%: Cloth-| Pro- * | neous. 
Steel ing. | ducts. 
Pro- 
ducts 
Numbers of stocks, 
Bie Ak OMAR 8 93 19 8 5 4 9 19 8 21 
1933. 
JANUALyeees see 67-8] 60-7} 50-8 4-0} 42-0] 95-7] 38-1) 84-4) 35-1] 72-6 
Februarvern keen: 66-0) 58-0] 46-1 5-0} 41-0} 89-5) 35-4) 82-4) 34-2) 71-7 
Marche ee. ees 62-8 59-1 46-6 3°2 39-1 89-8 34-0 80:8 37-9 75°3 
(A pial See Bee eae 2 60-3) 69-7) 50-6 3-8] 45-9] 101-7} 32-9) 87-8] 39-9] 98-2 
Man, (ecm te ote 65-2 88-6 68-2 5-5 63-1] 127-0 48-2) 108-2 66-8} 119-8 
June... eee ee 73-4 107-1) 86-5 9-3] 72-9] 146-9} 58-4] 121-8] 112-4) 140-9 
Julys ee ee 80-4] 122-3] 102-3 12-3] 82-1] 162-5) 63-4] 143-3] 173-7] 151-1 
Auguste rte erent as 76-0] 117-2} 95-2 11-2] 79-3} 158-2) 62-5) 130-8] 160-9] 150-5 
September.......... 74-8] 119-1] 88-6) 10-8} 75-8} 156-1] 65-2] 124-9] 168-6] 155-1 
Octoberite. cn ee 71-7) 103-6] 75-7 8-9} 73-6] 133-6] 61-6) 115-1] 184-8} 139-0 
November......... 68-4]] 113-4] 78-6 8-5) 72-9) 155-7] 60-8] 118-1] 135-1) 151-3 
December... 64-7) 111-4] 79-3 7-81 68-4) 143-9} 58-6] 117-1] 148-5) 152-9 
Numbers of stocks, 
Spat esa ee 8 87 17 6 4 4 10 18 8 20 
1934.1 
January eee eee 71-7) 118-6] 98-1) 11-4] 74-9] 147-0} 66-6) 122-6] 163-6] 160-9 
February. nee 76-7] 123-8) 114-6] 13-6] 77-1] 153-7] 73-3) 128-2! 148-5) 169-0 
Marchtecses neste: 76-9]| 128- 113-6] 18-2] 77-1) 152-2] 76-3} 129-4) 141-8] 189-2 
‘April eet tee eee 76-1} 1383-0) 114-9} 18-2) 75-2) 159-4) 76-8} 134-3} 138-0] 198-4 
Msiyae ee re ete 75-2 128-0} 106-9 13-8} 74-3] 159-0) 79-1) 129-9] 113-8] 190-5 
Jane ate oe 72-71 126-1) 104-7] 12-5) 74-1) 161-9] 77-7) 128-1) 113-5) 182-5 
July ext et tesrts 73-6) 116-6] 97-8} 10-5) 72-4] 153-8] 72-7] 123-3} 86-7] 168-9 
ANPUStRI MeL ee 73-1} 120-1] 100-7 9-9] 73-2} 158-0] 73-1) 125-5) 91-3) 174-7 
September.......... 74-9) 118-8} 98-8 9-6} 72-6) 160-2) 71-9} 123-4) 93-8] 168-4 
October see eee eee 76-1) 122-0} 107-7 9-8! 68-4) 169-0} 74-4) 126-6] 89-2) 168-8 
November......... 78-3] 125-3) 111-4; 11-0! 66-0) 180-8} 74-3} 128-1) 98-4) 164-6 
December.......... 79° 125- 119-8| 11-6| 71-0} 177-8! 74-3] 130-3] 93-6] 166- 


1 Subject to revision. 


In the revised index numbers of security prices which have recently been 
issued by the Bureau full use of the improvements mentioned has been made, and 
these index numbers are now in line with the most advanced technique pertaining 
to the making of such indexes. In the revision, the base of the calculations was 
also changed. The basic period is now the year 1926, that is, prices prevailing 
in that year are taken as 100 and subsequent price movements are expressed as a 
percentage. The year 1926 was chosen as the base in conformity with the ten- 
dency which now prevails to substitute a post-war for a pre-war year. This year 
was also chosen in order to enable comparisons to be made with important indexes 
in the United States. 

Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks.—Monthly figures for the 
investors index number of common stocks, computed by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on the basis 1926=100, have been carried back to 1918. The index 
falls into two parts, viz., the period subsequent to 1926 and the earlier period. 
For the period 1913 to 1926 those stocks were used which were included in the index 
number previously issued on the 1913 base, viz., 31 industrials, 10 public utilities 
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Common Stocks, by Months, 1933 and 1934. 
100.) 
1931 Year Book, p. 782 of the 1930 Year Book, p 784 of the 1929 Year Book, and pp. 796-800 of the 1927-28 


Types of Stocks. 
Public Utilities. Companies Abroad. 


Year and Public Telephone Power Companies 
Month. Utilities | trans an and Abroad, | dus | Utitity. 
Total. P * | Telegraph. | Traction. Total. tg 


A deka eee 19 2 6 1 5 
1933 

PONUALY csjarceceic os. 45-9 36°6 50-2 71-2 32-1 
Pebraary teas: 40-4 28-0 48-6 70:1 29-8 
Marche tee 39-9 26-5 47-6 68-9 28-9 
POT hoes. 2: woth 40-4 29-3 55-5 81-3 32-8 
May: taseeeel 3. Sacks 49-5 38-6 67-3 93-7 44-2 
MING uc cco Weeeen 56-4 45-9 77-9 109-3 50-5 
Gulye. reese 61:5 50-0 85-8 119-2 56-6 
Aupiistis «ac. o< baes 56:8 43-2 81-0 115-5 50-9 
September......... 53-5 39-4 84-0 122-9 49-9 
October 2. 2oos%% 48-5 32°5 78-6 115-5 46-3 
November......... 47-8 31-5 83-0 129-1 42-3 
December.........- 47-8 32°5 80-2 124-8 41-0 
Numbers of stocks, 

HOSS? ee eh ste. 20 2 6 1 5 

1934.1 

AG a See ee 53-5 38-6 86-4 133-5 45-0 
Hepraary:¢.: sate. 58-0 42-1 91-9 141-6 48-3 
March seats hoes 58-8 43-3 89-2 140-3 44-3 
PASIET De Whe Pasne otoieinie & 58-1 42-0 98-3 161-4 42-6 

BY GesSesdes tnies. 56-7 40-2 99-3 166-4 40-0 
JUNG ec ee ao 54-5 37-9 101-1 175-1 35-5 
VOW wees eee. 50-6 32-9 93-7 161-4 33-6 
AUSUSG eee Solis 51-2 33-4 100-5 171-3 37-6 
September......... 50-1 33-1 104-8 176-3 41-4 
CLONER Gases 49-0 31-1 108-6 183-1 42-4 
November......... 46-5 28-6 111-2 191-8 39-6 
December...) ...... 47-5 29-1 109-0 187-4 39-4 


and 9 banks, or 50 stocksin all. In the subsequent period the list of stocks included 
in the monthly index numbers was enlarged and now contains 87 industrial, 20 
domestic utilities, 6 companies located abroad and 8 bank stocks. Despite the 
difference in the number of stocks included, the trend of stock prices is adequately 
shown throughout the whole period. The larger number of stocks included in the 
revised index number, though adding little to the accuracy of the. general index, 
gives more complete information regarding various groups of stocks traded on 
Canadian exchanges. 


Banks are included in the monthly index numbers but not in the weekly, the 
trading in such securities not being, as a rule, sufficiently important to warrant 
their inclusion in a weekly index. In any case, their inclusion does not affect the 
general index by more than a point or two. 


The general movement of common stock prices was upward in the first four 
months of 1934, with the average increase amounting to about 20 p.c. Roughly 
two-thirds of this gain was lost in the succeeding three months, after which an 
irregular recovery placed prices at the end of the year approximately 15 p.c. above 
levels at. the beginning. Considerable variation occurred in the movements of 
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different groups of stocks. Industrials generally followed the course outlined above 
for all common stocks. Within this group, however, price behaviour varied widely. 
Beverages dropped sharply from 163-6 in January to 86-7 in July, and then re- 
covered to 93-6. Oils moved almost steadily upward throughout the year from 
147-0 to 177-8. Pulp and paper fluctuated narrowly between 9-6 and 13-8. The 
size of these numbers and the difference in the movements indicated, gives some 
idea of the variety existing in the industrial price field. The index for utilities 
declined gradually after the first three months of the year from 58-8 to 47-5. This 
index averaged 70 points less than the one for industrials during 1934. In other 
words, industrials were 23 p.c. above 1926 price levels, while utilities were 47 p.c. 
lower than at that time. 

Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—A weighted index number 
of mining stocks is computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis 
1926=100. Mines of a semi-industrial nature, such as International Nickel and 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, do not appear here but are included 
in the Bureau’s investors index of common industrial and public utility stocks. 

Mining stock prices advanced rapidly during the first quarter of 1934, and 
were fairly steady during the second and third quarters. They declined rather 
sharply in October and November, but advanced moderately during December. 
An index of gold-stock prices showed a net increase for the year of roughly 24 p.c. 
Gold stocks continued to advance for six months after prices for gold itself had 
ceased to rise, and similarly the total appreciation in gold-stock prices since the 
mint par of $20.67 per ounce was abandoned, has been very much greater than the 
currency premium established on gold. An index of base-metal stock prices was 
129-6 in December, as compared with 128-3 in January, and 164-2 in June, when 
prices were at the highest point of the year. 


12.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, January, 1932, 
to March, 1935. 


(1926=100.) 
Types of Stocks. 
Silver 
Year and Month. | Gold. cold. | and Mis- | Total. 
pper.. cellaneous. 
Nam berstol. Stocks al 9325.49 oa teins aoerre eee arom ice ili 4 5 20 
1932. 
PATA), Clee ha ee RR Poly cetacean meen ee tn ees 60-1 62-5 26-5 59-7 
Fobrudryeted id |. RE ce eee . 67-5 61-2 22-2 57-3 
Nan CG ee as ade, 3 ak ta Phe none Bete ee eel a 57-6 63-4 21-4 57-8 
PDE eee eG item ee ee Re a ee Ee 52-6 56-5 18-3 52-4 
MEVex tec. (ek TS UNAS. Gain ted Aa. Bees Oee ee 50-2 47-9 15-5 48-4 
UNG 2 ayer | een ne Anat Marianne terres, renner Pee eee 49-9 47-8 16-8 48-3 
Ty RS, LESPS TE Ne Re Pe et Ong ts Sa es. 57-2 55-6 21-0 55-6 
TIS AISG Meee haa teat o's eae Neves: ele co he AE ana RE a 58-1 69-7 26-3 59-7 
NEDCOMDEE ree Rage ee ee en nn ee 56-4 81-0. 28-4 60-9 
Oetoberh see R. Bal ces (oe, Rls lees a eres Pe 55-0 71-0 24-4 57-5 
INO VON DOR cer oe soppy cotter Laer: ene ya eee 58-1 76-5 23-6 60-9 
Decamibers re Pete. oe ete ee ee 62-7 70:9 21-9 63-1 
Base Metals 
INumibersiOistocks, 1933-55. qe. die) ae eee ee 19 4 23 
1933. 

JRUUST YL ee eee, an nes 2S See Sa eee 66-8 70-4 67-1 
February! ee ee Sere eee 74-7 79-9 75-3 
Misti Dab ona since agin cloth panicgg ey aR htt tee apie» cea Ade 66-6 76-9 68-4 
April 3 see hea hehe ais ee ae Pare 72-9 83-7 74-5 
IVE are eos CRS. Re Ria ae ee ae RE ea ee 84-5 109-7 89-6 
TUMORS ES 5 he: eG Win bin eee eT eg Ee Fe. 97-5 128-0 104-1 
TUT tries os a te Presse ea ee ee es ape eee 99-7 133-5 106-9 
Ft VELA] ae NE AL TR Rive As rk ee crcaly kM et se atte apna ; 100-5 136-5 107-4 
Septemiber.J¢ aj waectusens been ete eet. meee 107-3 140-6 113-4 
October see Aes. See re ee eee eee ee 108-6 131-8 112-2 
November st 200. Gah. 2). eee: ates riag 105-2 129-7 109-4 
Decemiberis ie. 52 cee a eee 100-4 127-1 105-1 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 
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12.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, January, 1932, 
to March, 1935—concluded. 


Year and Month. Gold. Base Metal. Total. 

1934.1 
ARNT de « plod Gira RE eC EEC EOE OCICS ROD RET OC ODI IOEE ERC: 104-7 128-3 108-9 
LTE) Oke TIT Lee Ge, 4 ES) et Ae ee, Seen F 110-1 134-2 114-4 
WieatO Hseer ee trne ce eile ake Moe oe ok wre Ste ease Gke carats 124-3 147-1 128-1 
ONG iin, de ie okie Des SR AE | a A 2 eee ea ee Se ee 132-0 162:3 137-2 
IEE een eee. Pea er eins womens Nits Deine Sleit oh deeds hehe 124-2 156-5 129-8 
AEST, — SOR AR AE 3 OS SRR SP Be Oey 2 ee a Oe eee a 133-4 164-2 138-5 
ALL SRE SACRE Leicester bie acs 4 eR low Eee cas 133-3 158-3 137-2 
AMORSLL CE MEIRAEE E. ROae tote Mend coke RE ob coats uebncts 137-4 161-7 141-1 
DOP EOE OSL MEET ASI oar tae oie te Meme boc aaa a ahs 136-7 154-9 139-2 
(GY Gi roy Neyo) Ae a <4 We SS A ee ei ee aes Se 132-9 141-4 133-5 
ENRON ATIS OPE MOI 5 eich ie cis ois alo okd ibys od aleeras oh detladh oc ote 125-7 129-0 125-5 
Deremilberbec mnie heii ck oo aos cakes ee 124-7 129-6 124-9 

1935.1 
«ERSTE, Coa SU BAS NAS SEC Or eee geen aed Gee eee See. 123 -2 132-4 124-3 
A EIS OF CET IAYGRAE 4s 0.3 REAR Oe Io 2 123-4 131-2 124-2 
LENS) hips Beer fea eae aeadee) Gampas ei: CRSe aS Ras eeoretrret 4 127-5 135-3 128-2 


1Subject to revision. 


Section 4.—Prices of Services. 


A study of the prices of services sheds considerable light on the cost of living 
as such services are a considerable item in the average family budget. Information 
with regard to the trend of street-car fares, of rates for manufactured and natural 
fuel-gas, of domestic electric light rates and of telephone charges was published 
on pp. 801-804 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Later information shows that the prices 
’ of manufactured fuel-gas have shown a downward tendency, the Dominion index 
number for 1933 being 94-4, as compared with 100-0 in 1926. The index number 
of the price of natural fuel-gas also declined from 100-0 in 1926 to 92-5 in 1930, 
rose again to 94-3 in 1932, then declined to 93-9 in 1933. 


On the other hand, telephone rates have shown a distinct increase, the Dominion 
index number of domestic telephone rates having risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 107-4 
in 19338. Again, the business telephone rate has risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 118-5 
in 1983. . 


Additional information and details by provinces regarding the prices of services 
will be found on pp. 178-188 of the Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 
1913-33, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Hospital Charges.—In view of discussions of the increased cost entailed by 
illness and hospital treatment, special investigations on hospital charges are now 
made annually and the results are given as Dominion averages in the following 
table. In general this shows that hospital charges in 1930 were 87 p.c. above the 
1913 level. From 1930 to 1933 rates gradually declined to less than 83 p.c. above 
those in 1913. Operating room charges have not increased at the same rate as room 
charges, being only 56 p.c. above those in 1913, while the latter averaged 90 p.c. 
higher. The cost of maintaining patients in hospitals declined about 9 p.c. between 
1931 and 1938. 


The detailed results of this investigation, including the statistics by provinces, 
are to be found on pp. 179-182 of the Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 
1913-33, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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13.—Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canada and Index Numbers Thereof, 1913 
and 1919-33. 


(1913 =100 for Index Numbers.) 


Item. 1913. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1928. 1924. 1925. 
Pablie wardsiteicistun< cate este $ 0-99 1-47 1-54 1-67 1:71 1-73 1-77 1-78 
Index Num bers... ser eee oes oe 100-0 | 149-7 | 156-0 | 170-5 | 176-6 | 180-9 | 182-8 184-4 
Semi-private rooms............. $ 1-57 2°27 2°44 2°63 2-69 2°73 2°74 2-84 
Indox num bersu. sche eee ee 100-0 | 145-8 | 156-3 | 168-6 | 178-1 | 175-6 | 176-1 182-2 
Private Toomey. soo hie. Betec ee $ 2-68 3-68 4-05 4-45 4-49 4-52 4-58 4-92 
Index numibers:..3....5 teense 100-0 | 188-2 | 151-4 | 167-4 | 169-1 | 170-3 | 172-3 185-9 
Operating TOON gen aos eee ee $ 5-16 6-71 7-00 7-15 7-24 7:64 7:87 7-97 
Index numbers... bt0 ee hee bee 100-0 | 1380-8 | 187-0 | 140-1 | 141-8 | 148-9 | 153-0 155-1 
Costs of maintenance per head .. .$ 1-68 2-72 3-08 3-22 3-12 3-17 3-25 3-26 
Index numbers st.) 2k owes ee: 100-0 | 163-7 | 187-2 | 195-6 | 189-7 | 192-5 | 197-1 198-3 
Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Puablichwards: 2.2 cs0e eee oe $ 1-83 1-86 1-96 2-03 2-04 2-03 2-03 1-99 
Index numberses coe scr eee 184-4 | 186-1 | 197-9 | 2083-9 | 204-4 | 204-1 | 204-1 200-6 
Semi-private rooms............. $ 2-82 2-83 2-85 2-87 2-89 2-89 2-85 2-82 
Indexnumbersesee.. ae eae 185-2 | 186-3 | 187-8 | 189-1 | 190-4 | 190-2 | 188-0 185-8 
Private TOOmSs Seen ene e eee $ 5-07 5-14 5-25 5-23 5-24 5-23 5-11 5-06 
Indexmumbersua.eancs some cee 188-5 191-1 195-3 194-5 194-9 194-5 190-2 188-1 
Operacing TOOM MA cask eee $ 8-17 8-31 8-36 8-37 8-36 8-33 8-23 8-14 
Index‘nnmbers:: .2es-e este sees 156-7 | 159-1 | 160-1 | 160-3 | 160-1 | 159-7 | 157-6 156-1 
Costs of maintenance per head. ..$ 3-48 3-45 3°49 3-62 3°63 3-58 3°44 3-25 
Index numbers st: s2/sfeor ee 201-9 | 199-7 | 202-3 | 210-4 | 211-2 | 207-8 | 199-9 189-0 


Section 5.—Index Numbers of Interest Rates. 


Few economic statistics are of more significance than the net rates of interest 
paid on absolutely the safest securities, such as government bonds maturing on 
a fixed and definite date. Other interest rates naturally grade upward from the 
rates which the safest of possible borrowers has to pay, and from the fluctuations 
of that price an idea may be obtained as to the relation between the supply of, 
and the demand for, funds for investment. 


Prior to the War the funded debt of the Dominion was entirely held outside 
the country, there being no home market for Canadian Government bonds. Since 
about the beginning of the century, however, the province of Ontario, the wealthiest 
and most populous of the provinces of the Dominion, has done its financing largely 
in Canada itself, and the fluctuation in the rate of yield of Province of Ontario 
bonds is thus the best long-term indicator of net interest rates in the Dominion. 
These yields, compiled originally by Wood, Gundy and Co., of Toronto, and furn- 
ished by that firm to the Bureau of Statistics, have been recalculated as index 
numbers on a 1926 base and are shown in Table 14, a particularly interesting feature 
being the decline in the interest rates index from the high point of 129-4 in October, 
1920, to 87-7 in February of 1928. Since the latter date, the scarcity of funds for 
this type of investment forced the index number up to 104-4 in May and September, 
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1929, from which point it gradually declined to 92-9 in September, 1930. In 
January and February, 1931, it had risen to 95-0 but in March and April it declined 
to 92-9 and in May to 91-9. In the fall months of 1931 yields began to advance 
sharply, reaching a peak in January, 1932. Tension in financial markets eased 
appreciably in the latter half of that year, and funds for long-term investment were 
increasingly plentiful during the next two years. Lower bank interest rates were 
accompanied by a rise in bond prices in 1934 to the highest level since 1906, and 
of course a corresponding decline occurred in bond yields. The Province of Ontario 
bond yield index declined from 99-2 in January, 1933, to 76-2 in December, 1934, 
rising to 80-8 for April, 1935. 


14.—Index Numbers of Interest Rates in Canada, Calculated from Yields of Ontario 
Bonds, 1900-35. . 


(Base 1926=100.) 


Month. 1900. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905.| 1906.| 1907.] 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 
SORUATY Aig awe cake ase. 73-1} 77-9] 79-3) 78-5) 78-5) 78-5) 76-2); 78-3) 88-7) 82-5) 81-4) 83-5 
MODEM 3 Shady oto Ree ot 74-1) 78-5) 79-3) 78-5) 78-5) 75-2) 76-2) 81-4) 87-7] 81-4) 82-5) 81-0 
IU Berner wip a ee res 75-2) 78-7] 79-3) 78-5} 79-3] 74-1] 76-2] 85-6) 86-6] 80-4) 82-5) 81-0 
OCTODEE als pone ke ap 77-2) 78-7] 79-3} 78-5} 79-3) 75-2) 76-8] 87-7) 85-6} 80-4) 82-5) 81-4 
Devember esis. cavickl 3% 77-7| 79-3] 78-5) 78-5} 78-3) 76-2) 77-2) 88-7) 83-5) 81-4) 83-5) 83-5 


1912. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 


MARUATY eel «iss «ae <'- 83-5] 88-7] 91-9} 88-7} 109-6} 100-2) 125-3) 121-1] 120-0) 125-3} 116-9] 112-7 
ADT ee gectcd as cages -| 85-6] 89-8} 90-8) 91-9] 110-6} 109-6) 125-3] 116-9] 121-1] 125-3] 112-7] 107-5 
Hina ts gehe Sat he Be eee Reh eae 86-6] 90-8} 88-7} 93-9} 109-6) 114-8) 126-3) 112-7] 125-3) 126-3] 112-7] 107-5 
OCtODGR eno a cees tes 87-7} 91-9] 88-7) 104-4) 104-4) 123-2) 125-3] 116-9} 129-4) 126-3] 111-7) 107-9 
December oc. 45 d25:02 4 3. 88-7) 91-9} 88-7} 109-6) 102-3} 125-3] 125-3) 120-0) 128-4} 119-4] 113-2) 107-3 


1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 


URN’ SRW SHR eS 106-5} 99-2] 100-2} 97-1} 89-8] 97-1) 102-3] 95-0] 119-8} 99-2] 97-2) 76-2 
HSDEUREY 234. <a: bis <x - 106-1} 100-2} 100-2} 97-1) 87-7; 98-1} 102-3) 95-0) 115-9] 98-7] 96-0} 78-3 
Oc seated aire 9 Se, 106-1] 100-2} 100-2] 96-0] 88-7} 101-3] 101-3] 92-9} 110-6} 100-0} 90-1] 79-5 
Apr A pene pone eek» 106-1] 100-2} 100-2) 95-2) 88-7) 103-3} 101-3} 92-9) 111-3) 101-3] 87-7} 80-8 
ee Rae eee 106-1} 99-2] 100-2) 95-0} 90-8} 104-4] 101-3] 91-9] 113-2} 98-1] 84-8 = 
JUNO seas ence eee 105-8} 99-2] 100-2} 95-0) 91-9] 103-3] 100-8} 91-9] 114-4) 97-1) 85-4 = 
PALL ARr oie pen coinke viedese.e 103-5} 99-2) 100-2} 95-0] 93-9] 103-3) 100-2] 92-9) 110-6) 96-7) 83-1 = 
AVIB US tepeelreiie tisielsis:e einai 99-2} 99-2} 100-2} 95-0} 96-0} 102-3) 96-0} 91-9} 103-3] 95-0] 82-3 = 
September... .:....2...! 99-2} 99-2] 100-2] 95-0} 96-0) 104-4) 92-9] 97-4] 101-9) 95-8) 82-0 = 
UG ee a ee 100-2} 100-2] 100-2} 93-9] 95-0) 103-3] 93-9} 103-3] 98-1] 94-6} 82-9 = 
November ::......0.... 99-2] 100-2} 99-2) 93-3] 95-0] 103-3} 93-9) 105-4) 102-3) 97-3} 81-0 = 
Decéaibers xeon sis.» 99-2) 100-2} 99-2) 90-8] 96-0) 102-3} 93-9] 108-6) 102-7) 98-5) 76-2 - 


Section 6.—Index Numbers of Import and Export Valuations. 


Index numbers of import and export valuations have been computed by the 
Bureau of Statistics since 1920 and are shown in Table 15 for the calendar years 
1924-33. Fifty export and 60 import commodities are included in the calculations. 
The year 1913 has been taken as the base. Index numbers were calculated on the 
aggregative principle and both an individual and a group system of weighting has 
been used on the basis of quantities imported or exported.* 


. *For list of commodities included, see Appendix A of ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-26’’. 
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15.—Index Numbers of Export and Import Valuations, calendar years 1924-33. 


(1913 =100.) 
EXPORTS. 
Number 
Group. of 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 
Items 
Vegetables and their 
products oases. 3 14] 133-1] 155-2} 150-9] 148-5} 132-1] 1380-1} 99-9] 73-6} 69.3] 74-4 
Animals and _ their 
PLrOductameeees a 11] 136-3] 155-1] 148-0] 145-71] 155-7] 155-7] 145-9) 118-3] 98-9) 97-2 


Fibres, textiles and 


textile products..... 2} 161-1] 165-8} 140-3] 126-7] 143-7] 126-0} 89-4] 68-0} 47-8] 68-0 
Wood, wood products 

ANGHDADCE Aen: 8) 173-3] 167-9) 162-4] 158-5} 156-4] 153-9] 142-2) 125-7] 109-4] 96-1 
Tron and its products. 4 88-3 83-8 82-9 92-0} 81-0] 82-9} 80-5} 79-3] 79-1) 78-8 
Non-ferrous metals 

and their products. . 6} 123-3} 182-9} 129-4} 120-0} 121-1} 126-6] 109-4] 88-5} 78-1] 91-6 
Non-metallic minerals 

and their products. . 2} 181-1} 169-9} 172-8} 173-3} 172-8} 177-0) 164-0) 155-9] 140-7] 146-2 
Chemicals and allied 

PrOdUuCtSey eee 3] 109-0} 109-6} 107-6 97-0 87-4 85-5] 83-7) 76-6] 70-5) 58-1 

Totals, Exports. . 50} 139-6) 151-7) 147-0) 144-0) 137-6) 136-9) 116-8] 95-2) 85-1) 86-1 
IMPORTS. 

Vegetables and their 

DLOCUCtSassaee ee 15] 167-2} 154-8} 149-6} 153-3] 144-4] 130-6] 117-0] 100-9} 87-2] 87-2 
Animals and_ their 

DEOCUCUSnuene sree 3 78-9 93-6 86-9 95-0} 119-2 94-9} 75-1] 58-0} 36-6) 51-6 
Fibres, textiles and 

textile products..... 15| 181-7) 184-0} 158-0} 143-7]; 153-8] 147-1] 123-0} 86-0) 74-6] 81-0 
Wood, wood products 

and paper.c 1. ass. 3} 167-0} 175-6] 164-7} 141-7); 142-1} 150-9] 144-8] 117-9} 114-8} 116-2 
Tron andits products.. 11} 107-4 98-6 95-0 95-0 93-6 95-7} 99-4) 92-6] 94-1] 88-0 
Non-ferrous metals 

and their products. . 3] 87-14) 94-01} 98-01} 97-41) 99-91] 117-91/148-21]107-01/123-51] 130-0 
Non-metallic minerals 

and their products. . 7| 145-4] 143-9] 141-7} 130-1] 124-8] 123-6] 117-2) 100-6} 97-5] 87-4 
Chemicals and allied 

DEOUUGUSZ. cone ee ae 3] 146-9} 140-3} 148-7} 148-2] 138-6] 134-3] 154-5] 151-7] 164-0) 155-3 

Total, Imports. . 60) 141-71) 139-21) 1381-21) 126-41) 127-11) 123-01) 116-01] 95-91) 90-41) 88-9 
Combined Indexes — | 140-51) 146-11) 139-91) 136-11) 132-91) 130-6 |116-41] 95-51) 87-51] 87-4 


1Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


CHAPTER XXI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes an outline of Dominion, 
provincial and municipal finance in Canada, supported by the necessary detailed 
statistics, and closes with a brief discussion of the national wealth and national 
income of the Dominion as the basis of all public finance. 


The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to the Great War and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ 
civil re-establishment, etc., resulting from the War. Similar increases have also 
taken place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditures. Thus, 
in their fiscal years ended 1933, the total ordinary expenditure of the nine Provincial 
Governments was $200,528,217 as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only 17 
years before—an increase of almost 273 p.c. (The aggregate interest payments 
of Provincial Governments rose from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $62,546,792 in 1983.) 
Again, between 1913 and 1932, the aggregate taxes imposed by the municipalities of 
Ontario increased from $34,231,214 to $126,835,014—an increase of 270-5 p.c. In 
Quebec the ordinary receipts of municipalities increased from $33,865,750 in 1915 
to $85,798,988 in 1932—an increase of 153-4 p.c. In Manitoba the increase in 
municipal taxation has been from $7,730,122 in 1913 to $20,598,300 in 1932—an 
increase of 166-5 p.c. In Saskatchewan the grand total of municipal tax levies was 
$13,358,627 in 1914 and $24,388,477 in 19382. In Alberta the municipal taxes levied: 
amounted to $9,791,846 in 1914 and to $15,453,640 in 1932. In British Columbia 
the taxes collected by the municipalities totalled $9,382,099 in 1917 and $17,089,972 
in 1932. Finally in the extreme east the aggregate tax receipts of the municipalities 
of Nova Scotia were $6,613,675 in 1932 as compared with $3,443,681 as recently as 
1919—an increase of 92-1 p.c. in the last thirteen years. The seven provinces 
covered by these statistics contained in 1931 approximately 95 p.c. of the population 
of the Dominion. 


Section 1.—Dominion Public Finance.* 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 
seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 


By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue ‘‘towards defraying 


* The statistics in this section have been made up from the Public Accounts and were finally revised 
by the Department of Finance, with the exception of those parts dealing with war tax revenue and inland 
revenue on pp. 896 to 902, which were revised by the Department of National Revenue. 
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the expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government 
of the province”. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, c. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 
well as the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the Executive Adminis- 
tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the Executive 
power largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved 
insufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial 
Government for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown 
revenues became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, 
while the wave of economy in the United Kingdom after 1815 made it impossible any 
longer to supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the 
purely provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial 
Legislature showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to 
pass into the hands of the Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament 
passed an Act placing the customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 


Under the Act of Union, a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message 
of the Governor General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of 
the province to be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conference which took place prior to Confederation, 
it was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation 
being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 16 
and 17.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs and 
excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the Post Office revenue and the Government railway receipts, 
which are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expenses of 
administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the War, customs 
and excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immi- 
grants, were the only items of receipts which were classified as taxes by the Depart- 
ment of Finance. In the last pre-war fiscal year these two items aggregated $126,- 
143,275 out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to $163,174,395, 
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the Post Office and Government railways furnishing between them $26,348,847 of 
the remainder, offset, however, by expenditures on these two services amounting to 
$27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that year to $10,- 
682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs and excise 
taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of taxation for 
Dominion purposes. 


The War enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
War when, in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915 special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 7% p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed on 
bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other 
than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, 
sleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
post cards. In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921)* 
was introduced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that 
year. The cumulative result of these war taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1921, customs duties were for the first time displaced from their position 
as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes yielding $168,385,327, as 
against the customs yield of $163,266,804. In 1922 war taxes yielded $177,484,161, 
while the yield of the customs fell to $105,686,645. Again, in 1923 the war taxes 
yielded $181,634,875 and customs duties $118,056,469, in 1924 $182,032,661 and 
$121,500,798, in 1925 $147,164,158 and $108,146,871, in 1926 $157,296,320 and 
$127,355,144, in 1927 $156,167,434 and $141,968,678. In 1928, however, the 
customs duties yielded $156,985,818 as against $150,319,087 collected by the war 
taxes, in 1929 $187,206,332 as against $145,029,742, in 1930 $179,429,920 as against 
$134,086,005, and in 1931 $131,208,955 as against $107,320,633. The situation 
was again reversed in 1932, when war taxes yielded $122,266,064 and customs 
duties $104,132,677; in 1933, when war taxes were $146,412,011 as against $70,072,- 
932; and in 1934, when they were $170,051,973 as against $66,305,356 for 
customs duties. 


a age revenue from this tax has been collected in subsequent fiscal years down to 1933 (see Table 
» Pp. 897). 
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A more detailed sketch of the changes made in taxation from 1914 to 1926 
will be found at pp. 755-759 of the 1926 Year Book, while similar information re 
tax changes in 1927 to 1929 was given at pp. 791-792 of the 1930 Year Book. 

Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.—In 1930, the general 
rate of the sales tax was reduced from 2 to 1 p.c. Bona fide co-operative organiza- 
tions, government or like annuities (to the extent of $5,000), and donations to 
churches, schools and hospitals (to a maximum of 10 p.c. of the net income of the 
taxpayer) were exempted from income tax, and the $500 exemption for children was 
extended to cover certain dependent relatives suffering from mental or physical 
infirmity. In the customs tariff, the iron and steel schedules were completely 
revised, seasonal tariffs were adopted in respect of fruits and vegetables, duties were 
reduced under certain tariffs on tea, porcelain and chinaware and meats and increased 
on beans and butter, and so-called countervailing duties were imposed in respect of 
16 commodities. The year was unusual in that it saw a second tariff revision, 
namely, that of the special session of September, when the anti-dumping clauses of 
the tariff were re-written and very many changes were made in rates of duty in the 
schedules. Increases were made inter alia on most agricultural products, on printed 
matter and manufactures of paper, on numerous commodities in the iron and steel 
group, on a wide range of textile items and on boots and shoes. Power was granted 
to the Governor in Council to prohibit the importation into Canada of goods exported 
to the Dominion from any country not a contracting party to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

In 1931, the general rate of the sales tax was increased from 1 to 4 p.c. Tax- 
free limit for cheques, receipts for money paid by banks, money orders, travellers 
cheques and Post Office money orders was reduced from $10 to $5 and postage 
stamps could be used on such documents in lieu of excise tax stamps. A special 
excise tax of 1 p.c. was imposed on importations. As regards the customs tariff, 
the 1931 session saw several further amendments of the administrative clauses 
of the tariff, the powers of the Governor in Council in the matter of the making of 
tariffs being widened to include the granting and withdrawing of rates more favour- 
able than those of the British preferential tariff. Provision was made for penalty 
in the case of any person guilty of using the tariff to increase prices to consumers. 
~ Rates were altered on many items, the countervailing duties having been rescinded 
in entirety at the special session in September, 1930. Increases were made on fresh 
and canned meats, tea, field and garden seeds, prepared foods, containers, wall- 
boards, spray mixtures, building stone and granite, steel plate, motor vehicles, wood 
- veneers, various textiles, coal and coke, leather and leather goods, and numerous 
other commodities. The importation of second-hand motor vehicles, except under 
specified exceptional circumstances, was prohibited. 

In April, 1932, the income tax was raised to 11 p.c. on corporations and joint- 
stock companies. In the case of personal incomes, the deduction of 20 p.c. formerly 
allowed from the tax payable under the established schedule of rates was repealed; 
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a surcharge of 5 p.c. was made on net incomes of over $5,000 and the exemptions 
were reduced from $3,000 to $2,400 for married persons, and from $1,500 to $1,200 
for single persons. These changes applied to 1931 incomes. The sales tax was 
increased by 2 p.c. to 6 p.c., and the special excise tax on goods imported into Canada 
was raised from 1 p.c. to 3 p.c. The stamp tax on cheques, promissory notes, money 
orders, etc., was increased from 2 cents for each instrument over $5, to 3 cents on 
amounts between $5 and $100, and 6 cents over $100. Sleeping-car tickets were 
taxed 10 p.c. (minimum 25 cents) and parlour-car tickets 10 cents flat; there were 
also changes in the tax rates of cable and telegraphic messages and in the stock and 
bond transfer tax. No important tariff changes were made in view of arrangements 
for the then pending Imperial Economic Conference. (The tariff changes resulting 
from the Imperial Economic Conference and enacted at the fourth session of the 
17th Parliament, which opened on Oct. 6, 1932, were briefly dealt with on pp. 
485-486 of the 1933 Year Book.) 


In 1933, the tax on corporation incomes was raised to 123 p.c. and the $2,000 
exemption was removed. Where a consolidated statement of a company and its 
subsidiaries was compiled, the tax rate was set at 133 p.c. On personal incomes the 
exemption was reduced from $2,400 to $2,000 for married or from $1,200 to $1,000 
for single persons, and the exemption for dependent children was lowered from 
$500 to $400. The rate of taxation was increased according to a new schedule, the 
tax on the first $1,000 of taxable income being 3 p.c. In certain cases, new taxes 
of 5 p.c. were imposed at the source on interest or dividends paid by Canadian 
debtors to non-residents (Dominion Government bonds were exempt from this 
tax), or to residents where such interest or dividend is paid in funds which are at a 
premium in relation to Canadian exchange. The sales tax remained at 6 p.c., 
though with a view to additional revenue an adjustment of the exempt and the partly 
exempt lists was made. Special excise taxes were levied as follows: 10 p.c. on 
cosmetics and toilet preparations; 5 p.c. on automobile tires and tubes; 2 cents per 
lb. on refined sugar; 25 cents per gallon on unfermented wort; and 50 cents per lb. 
on malt syrup and malt products. The provision of the Special War Revenue Act 
exempting from the stamp tax cheques, receipts to banks, money orders, travellers 
cheques, etc., not exceeding $5 in value was repealed (except as regards creamery 
tickets or cheques). The stamp tax on postal notes was raised from 1 to 3 cents. 
Cigarette papers and tubes were taxed 2 cents per hundred leaves and 5 cents for 
50 tubes, respectively. The excise duty on distilled spirits used in the manufacture 
of proprietary medicines, extracts, perfumes, etc., was made $2.50 per proof gallon 
and an excise duty of $1 per proof gallon was imposed on spirits distilled from juices 
of native fruits used by wine manufacturers in fortifying native wines. 


In 1934, the tax changes proposed were of limited character. The chief changes 
were the reduction of the excise tax on sugar by 1 cent per lb. and the proposed 
imposition of a tax of 10 p.c. on gold, to be deducted from the proceeds of all gold 
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deposited at the Mint for sale and to replace the revenue lost by the partial remission 
of the tax on sugar. It was pointed out that the recent prosperity of the gold- 
mining industry was due largely to circumstances entirely external to the industry, 
viz., an increase in the selling price of gold by about 70 p.c. as a result of the chaotic 
condition of world currencies, the depreciation of our dollar in foreign exchanges and 
the revaluation of gold in certain countries. As finally approved, the legislation 
provided for a levy of 25 p.c. on the premium value of gold in place of 10 p.c. on 
the total value, and it was further provided that the tax should not reduce the 
amount received by the depositor below $30 per oz. Further, only those mines 
which had paid dividends continuously since 1933 were made liable to the premium 
tax on gold, thus relieving from taxation newly developed or low-grade properties 
which have not, until recently, been operating profitably. Placer gold was also 
exempted. Producers paying the tax were allowed some compensation in income 
tax adjustment and in exemption from the usual handling charge at the Mint. 
Excise duties were changed principally by consolidating the duty of 3 cents per lb. 
on malt and the gallonage tax of 12} cents on beer into a single excise duty of 7% 
cents per lb. on malt, the net result being a slight reduction in the rate of taxation 
to which beer was directly or indirectly subject, calculated on a gallonage basis. 
Reductions under the British preferential customs tariff were made in the case of 
certain items of major commercial importance, including jute yarns, wide steel 
plates, salt cake, crude oil not in its natural state, impregnated canvas, and yarns 
of artificial silk. Numerous chemical commodities of a less important nature were 
returned to the free list. Duties were imposed under the intermediate or general 
tariff schedules on pea-nut oil and were increased on certain ferro-alloys. Duties 
on jute twines were increased under all tariffs. On all imports under the British 
preferential tariff, the special excise tax was reduced from 3 to 13 p.c. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as at 
Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934 is given in the balance sheets shown as Table 1. This shows 
the figures for gross debt on the above dates to have been $2,996,366,665 and 
$3,141,042,097 respectively, partly offset by active assets aggregating $399,885,839 
and $411,063,956, leaving the figures for net debt at $2,596,480,826 and $2,729,978,- 
141 respectively.* Non-active assets, including such public works as canals and 
railways, also loans to railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,785,063,662 and 
$1,794,558,864, leaving debit balances on Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31 
of $811,417,164 and $935,419,276 respectively. The details of the various assets 
and liabilities are contained in the schedules accompanying the balance sheet and 
printed in the Public Accounts. | 


* The net debt on Mar. 31, 1925 was $2,417,437,686; on Mar. 31, 1926, $2,389,731,099; on Mar. 31, 1927, 
$2,347,834,370; on Mar. 31, 1928, $2,296,850,233; on Mar. 31, 1929, $2,225,504, 705; on Mar. 31, 1930, $2,177,- 
763,959; on Mar. 31, 1931, $2,261,611,936, and on Mar. 31, 1932, $2,375,846,172. See Table 20, p. 908. 
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1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. 
(From the Public Accounts.) 


Item. 1933. 1934, 
ACTIVE ASSETS— : 
SOPs MAIR OMNRIE AI AIEEE RE ac Gt uke Sivinis akon al arene exists Txeis ase # eis) 1,555,876 9,874,579 
I TER IE cre ger ac Nl Ue tact Se ersion organ cs 4 dens bo #4 gh) - Bes 69,875,518} 71,406,030 
(Aci VANCOS-LODPOVINCESs/ DANKE TOLCI: . aise « ok wine's Kinelcis dole sa ie vinclelelocie « 185,226,291) 191,920,712 
AQvances to LOToigNn POVEINMONS, soe vce ress sche ccs a vette veeeedeseteecs 30,494, 720 30,494, 720 
Soldier and general land settlement loans.............ccccecesessecceees 47,711, 084 45,219, 132 
Bi MeCeUAN CON DETTONY BOCOURTB.. 55. viaccess scsnvevdsadencscetesenesssas 65, 022,350 62, 148, 783 
APE VC GIW AGROB pny. oo Se 'ncle'osgia tse nes «a Owe iaie 4a <'g.5¥ a's ine Sse 399,885,839] 411,063,956 
Balance of Liabilities over Active Assets, being Net Debt, Mar, 31, 
(exclusive of interest accrued and outstanding carried forward).......... 2,596,480, 826] 2,729,978, 141 


; 2,996,366, 665] 3, 141,042,097 
NON-ACTIVE ASSETS— 


Public Works, canals.............. eee et Pe ie Nahe pee a ee 240,104,671] 242,079,744 
Eee WORM AER IINTIL UE Sica) ow Pek. G0 «9 vin a Sioislo Nols Kale wile AUIS Sse 0. ee «0 vieale’s 443,546,600] 443,182,346 
Public Works, miscellaneous............. estat ais iment Mele a stant a siel a Broce Se oan 247,245,431] 252,124,944 
BMIMEMDEODORLY: UNC SLOLOB Le jas ewes ews oo CRA a oe OTC Ties ew oes CHS ees 12,035, 420 12,035,420 
Set CT CE 5c aA Yass a Fido vice SUI we Las och wots sia tala ate sled 9,895,947 9,895, 948 
Pett WOR GOUBLS OIG) cc accn ocnes be ahcbss aG ad chi be edie Vicke nade atseses 88,398, 829 88,398,829 
Railway accounts (loans non-active)........cccecccccccccccrscceesecees 655,527,456] 655,527,456 
Canadian National Steamships (loans non-active)..........eeceeeeeeeees 15,367,531 15,353, 467 
Miscellaneous investments and other accounts (non-active)............. 72,941,777 75,960,711 
Balance Consolidated Fund as at Mar. 31 of preceding year.............+..- 667,125,994) 811,417,164 
Excess of expenditure over revenue, year ended Mar. 31..............seceee 144,291,170} 124,002,112 
LIABILITIES—1 Noth (eet ie eG 
Dominion Notes in circulation........... Wiss Mee eiive ws omcgs dare eh oe ait 180,926,882] 172,617,922 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund...............-.eeeeesevceees 6,584, 813 6,486,355 
Post Office account, money orders, postal notes, etc., outstanding....... 2,184, 456 3,570, 744 
Post Office Savings Bank: doposits: ho coacas cc's ccs ais slalele «cso sccceeese eee 23 , 920,915 23, 158,919 
Insurance and superannuation funds...............ccseeeeesecccnacereves 98,500,189) 109,481,507 
BEES 2754 9 Sees exis ot te tees «ies GRIT N no eal e stiteie dpwiew sh 04 ding 18,525,396 18,271, 120 
Contingent and special funds..............+ Bie eteteistes arice scinee Palaie A seme 2,594, 601 4,441,481 
ORO BUR ONNES VINE. son su on pe wie eb wbin'n plein. Sidi wa.cls G's ore 0 wie o/h s 9,623,817 9,623,817 
TAT TIONG ny cx ke ea Fac 3 ad ss KIBO iets isha tga Mere ae ia deh seas ee as 2,651, 898,984) 2,791, 706,560 
PACE Cee OED OULSPATUTITIL, . 3. 0) tats oon doris patna dos Skee aeise ees eneas 1,606, 662 1,683,672 
Detal-niabilities Or Gross! Debbie... ccseices cree ssensclentawe 2,996,366, 665} 3, 141,042,097 


1 Indirect Liabilities—Guarantees given by the Dominion of Canada are listed on pp. 912-915. 
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Subsection 2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund Account 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, were $324,062,000, an increase of $17,425,010 
as compared with the preceding year; besides these, special receipts amounted to 
$409,271—a total of $324,471,271 (Table 2). The regular expenditure on Con- 
solidated Fund Account was $346,648,546, while special expenditure, including net 
income deficit of the Canadian National Railways for 1933, amounted to $101,733,833. 
There were also a net expenditure on capital account of $6,490,333 and other net 
expenditures of $3,095,873, including advances to Harbour Commissioners (non- 
active) $2,109,837. ‘Thus the total disbursements, inclusive of these and other 
advances, amounted to $457,968,585. There was an increase of $133,497,315 in 
the net debt (gross debt less active assets) during the year. (See Table 24 for 
interest-bearing debt.) . 


Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 and 
3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of Dom- 
inion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the per 
capita receipts and expenditure for these years, calculated on census and estimated 
populations. Per capita receipts and expenditures are given by principal items in 
Table 7. : 


2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-34. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ $ 
Taxation— 
CUSTOMS Sea ose oe to tine ae 179,429,920) 131,208,955] 104,132,677| 70,072,932] 66,305,356 
EUXCISOsULICE hn Seok schon nae 65,085,701] 57,746,808} 48,654,862) 37,833,858] 35,494,220 
War Tax Revenue— 
Banks 6 peers ee hse eeicern verre: 1,408,420} 1,429,264 1,390,121 1,327,535] 1;335,546 
Trust and loan companies.......... - 6 - -_ = 
Insurance companies............... 74,416 74, 250 12A152 826, 150 741,681 - 
Business profits...............000:: 173,300 34,430 3,000 54 = 
Ancowme tax ses ces. dosestachoreerae 69,020,726} 71,048,022] 61,254,400} 62,066,697] 61,399,172 
Sales tansy. te ee rere 44,114,249] 20,152,524] 42,392,610) 57,977,572] 63,223,608 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, 
CoO are iar Achobn TCI NR uc ay PRD Geo 19,294,894} 14,582,137] 17,218,781] 24,214,003] 43,351,966 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation......... $78,551,626) 296,276,396] 275,053,603) 254,318,801] 271,851,549 
Non-Tax Revenue— 
C@andda' Gazetteer Anik oianceo ae oe: 93, 890 71,197 73,590 73, 836 65.722 
Canali Ie Sit ee ats eee 1,048,647 1,026,671 976,845 831, 020 877,630 
Casual’. irs Cereb er dens Sete 4,291,162) 3,669,217) 4,277,157) 4,594,306) 4,896,204 
Chinese revenueyc tc oc, ciate eae 14,345 21,996 10,059 8,652 6, 237 
Dominion landss....22. pesos 4,139,104 1,655,401 485,364 458, 934 418, 729 
Electric light inspection.............. 546,957 632,151 402,189 298,352 440, 290 
Fines and forfeitures................- 748,343 433,716 233, 513 212,075 177,812 
HN BT OLICS Michie ape tee eT hee 110, 724 73,937 40,519 4,429 39,508 
Gasiinspection: ios. 600 {ce oom nonce. 100, 763 94,255 81,359 84,078 76, 186 
Inspection of staples (Grain Act)..... 2,047,207} 2,179,047 1,484, 826 1,444,840) 1,235,621 
Insurance inspection............6....6. 38, 780 148, 942 149, 902 160,298 148, 535 
Interest on investments.............. 13,518,205] 10,421,224 9,330,125} 11,220,989} 11,148,231 
Thaw, stamipsieccete a: 4 iiserenadi 9,548 9,270 9,586 11,970 8,440 
Mariners Jflids <0... ote en ane ae 209,322 201, 768 184,485 178, 962 188,054 
Military colleges O25). fojncile ete 19, 820 19, 882 20,046 20,116 20,317 
Military pension revenue............. 158, 881 159, 000 163, 229 166,414 165,207 
Ordnance lands Peer acse fee «a cowree 30,277 29,384 14, 250 16,677 17,854 
Patent leest oi: hers pass ee acces ceieeke 574,918 559, 646 525,248 539,341 429,341 
Ponitentiariesy eae hee aoe okoeee 181, 024 183 , 288 166,111 121, 426 97,962 
Post O ficeteerer tra tee tian ocn acer, 33,345,385} 30,212,326} 32,234,946] 30,928,317] 30,893,157 
Premium, discount and exchange..... 531,366 521,087] 2,898,292 145, 9381 1 
ube: worksite sereneteerttecs te oates 461,432 417,059 359, 264 287, 856 354,574 


1¥F or footnote see end of table, p. 889. 
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2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-34—concluded. 


Item. 1930 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts-concluded. 

Non-Tax Revenue—concluded. $ $ $ $ 
R.C.M.P. Officers’ pensions........ 6,471 6,357 14, 787 12,050 12,444 
Steamboat inspection.............. 131,356 144, 332 113, 232 103,091 102,679 
Superannuation fund............... 5 - - - - 
Weights and measures.............- 407,248 419, 750 406,529 394, 222 399,717 


Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts| 441,411,806) 349,587,299] 329,709,056] 306,636,990] 324,062,000 


Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous revenue..............-60: 


Totals, Receipts...................... 


4,505,186] 6,573,577) 7,012,249} 4,489,339 409,271 


1 The policy regarding the recording of premium, discount and exchange has been changed since 1932, 
the net balance only being shown for 1933 and 1934 in place of the receipts and disbursements on this account 
as in former years. 


3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-34. 


Notrr.—‘‘Adulteration of food’’, $120,927, ‘‘Marine hospitals’, $135,218, and ‘“‘Quarantine’’, $125,827, for 
1934, have been classified in the Public Accounts under the heading ‘‘Health’’ since 1928, but are here 
deducted and shown separately so as not to break the comparability of the figures with those of earlier 
5h Spee Public Accounts item ‘‘Health’’ is therefore $508,413 for 1934, compared with the $126,441 
shown here. 


1 See footnote 1, Table 2, above. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Expenditure— 
Charges on Debt— 

Charges of management.............. 1,015, 766 920, 136 866, 812 870,760 707,607 

Interest:Ondebt.cen. « .2o8. Beri ksaae 121,566,213} 121,289,844] 121,151,106} 134,999,069] 139,725,417 

Premium, discount and exchange..... 72,976 19,477) 3,625,697 1 167,0261 

Totals, Charges on Debt........... 122,654,955] 122,229,457] 125,648,615] 185,869,829) 140,600,050 
AWduiterationiof foods .: o 08. eee foes 156, 567 147,517 147,770 126,818 120,927 
Administration of justice............... 2,198,909] 2,214,268} 2,222,307) 2,167,298] 2,407,817 
Aviation (formerly Air Board)......... 5,920,670] 7,147,018} 4,089,795 1,731,219 1, 684, 562 
UNGTICUIGUL Gere Ors ee sc ste ecco oayouls 9,286,746] 9,143,978] 9,205,724/ 7,159,631) 6,189,510 
AS OUNCIOS fo heen Ts Cae gn awe ees 6 Gis 40,030 92,181 150,548 137 ~ 
CivalGovernmentirris v. Jess coc «oan 12,258,009} 12,628,382} 12,135,790) 10,726,125) 9,349,936 
National Revenue (formerly Customs 

BRO LixCisae gen een. or et eae ©, uh 13,130,611] 18,206,442} 18,144,210} 9,814,505) 9,448,438 
Department of Mines.................. 805, 748 789,327 634, 773 512,005 394, 228 
Dorminion Gands es. 4c. ssliasebbevwctek 5,479,835] 4,970,069] 2,626,744) 1,998,620) 1,574,030 
BUSHOTIOn sce etne Pilon. o aes hee s nes 2,274,294 2,261,817) 1,868,820} 1,641,776] 1,482,405 
Government of N.W. Territories....... 574,950 763, 125 513, 234 406, 140 379,973 
Galt aes tek eck Hc ee 401, 155 378,635 303,050 143,761 126,441 
mM or ation oe wie «eo atleoeals ck 2,757,331| 2,255,249] 1,873,006] 1,406,031 1, 155,314 
ITVS BEN aie apie eens eae eee RA te 5,134,553] 5,866,219) 4,880,322} 4,318,187] 4,232,597 
LENSER Ualtee parsnages mE re pec a nee RA Rn 2,366,399] 6,559,520} 10,657,853] 12,064,619] 12,778,023 
Mevinighioness cas oer. score cue: 2,318,925) 4,662,548} 2,916,883} 3,145,582) 1,421,754 
Lighthouse and coast service........... 2,874, 623 3,391,826] 2,594,356} 2,037,143 2,071,997 
Mail subsidies and steamship subven- 

TG TOE pe, eee age ee OPE ba een 1,083,436] 1,322,745; 2,998,724) 2,081,818] 2,220,661 
Marine: Nospitals: ... oss « «<lies< leeks fas 253, 649 209,006 208, 846 158,003 135,218 
1 CTY ee Re oe Sik Be er a ae 11,032,749] 10,952,949] 9,700,464) 8,718,881] 8,773,545 
MVUISCOMANCOURE Teo is shied’: oe ls terseeen 5,281,928] 5,469,723} 5,037,283} 5,684,890} 9,107,012 
ENSIVAL SOL VIee et. Neue scene cee eR me 3,013,396} 3,597,591) 3,048,201) 2,167,328] 2,171,210 
Ocean and river service..............:- 5,186,332] 3,638,981) 3,630,828) 3,050,185 2,589, 280 
ONITONLIATION Baas: Geechee any laden eee 2,561,115} 3,236,816) 2,786,876) 2,869,735) 2,676,506 
MPORAEONG, 26 ee ei naeton ih Be hee 40,406,565] 45,965,723) 48,686,389] 45,078,919] 43,883, 132 
ONE MOMICOM Has capclc crestcisss Sia lertwvara slant ele 35,036,629] 36,292,604) 34,448,986] 30,142,827) 29,202,732 
Public Works (collection).............- 924,110 936,020 768, 146 648, 082 601, 659 
Public Works income................-- 18,134,359] 23,763,284] 16,099,739] 11,778,684) 9,666,753 
Railways and Canals (collection)....... 2,459,990; 2,911,080] 2,708,898] 2,516,911] 2,300,999 
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3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-34—concluded. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Consolidated Fund Expend- $ $ $ $ $ 

iture-—concluded. 
Quarantine scn.ce feces skeet 210,000 208, 226 208, 656 145, 457 125,827 
Railways and Canals, income 8,680,901 11,527,017 10,111,141 11,432,929 2,763,206 
Royal Canadian Mounted 

Police: cmt pie cies ehtaecs 2,901,817 2,954,587 3,239, 852 5,539,312 5, 284,795 
Scientific institutions..... on 1,133,221 1,184, 674 947,527 689 , 287 632,072 
Sim Civil Re-Establish- 

ent ./.25 oe aea ee aeons 8,494,277 9,774,357 11,154, 426 10,066, 490 9,123,914 

Soldiers’ Land Settlement.. 1,362, 122 1,300,328 1,035,475 818,325 810,420 
Steamboat inspection........ 140, 253 143,764 143,394 121, 283 121, 224 
Subsidies to provinces....... 12,496,958 17,435, 736 13,694,970 by 677, 384 13, 727,565 
Superannuation No. 1........ 631, 253 490,442 448,276 423,761 401,090 
Superannuation No. 3........ 15,930 14,412 12, 643 10,178 8,803 
Superannuation No. 4........ 631, 293 592,846 548, 832 511,247 469, 882 
Civil Service Widows’ Annui- 

ties Acts 1G2fivss sec aces 142,708 140, 167 134,715 129,343 129,617 
Trade and Commerce........ 4,325,616 6,003, 106 7,399,031 4,124, 883 3,705,154 
Weights and measures, etc... 568,503 583,076 557, 853 512,172 487,260 
Wulkonsesese cin. betes ste cect 186,374 201,451 179,373 160,530 111,010 

Totals, Ordinary Ex- 

penditure.............. 357,779,794) 389,558,289} 375,403,344) 358,528,270} 346,648,546 
Special Expenditure— 

War and aarti yy Shade 59,702} 61,8891 75,4711 51,500! 47,5711 

Cost of loan flotations........ 17,071 193,338 1,350, 223 1, 639, 153 2, 549, 981 

Other-charges!t7ee 3s ees 9,726,9493,4) 16,485,6213,4,5}  54,034,4403,6] 95,093,6323,5,7) 99, 136 ,2813,8,7 
Totals, Special Expendi- 

CPO. gee oe ees cies 803, 722 16, 740, 848 55,460,134 96,784,285] 101,733,833 
Capital Expenditure’......... 22,561,144 28, 222,918 16,979, 788 8,548,155 6,490,333 
Loans and Advances, Non- 

Active— 
Advances to railways (non- 
BCtIViC) hc en MEE whites 2,932,653 - - - - 


Advances to Canadian Gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine, 


Tid veto eece ce cree 2,491,297 1,826,940 1,199,285] —1,382,5038 —14, 0648: 
Advances to Harbour Com- 
missioners (non-active)?.. 2,821,000 3, 661, 000 1,913,000 4,897,314 2,109,837 


Miscellaneous debits and cre- 
dits re sundry non-active 


assets accounts............. —213,364 —540 —10 64,385,46210 1,000, 100 
Grand Totals, Expendi- 
LAL Ly aati s aired Gree 398,176,246} 440,008,855] 450,955,541] 531,760,983} 457,968,585 


1 Expenditure on adjustments of war claims, $94,996 less $35,294 in 1930, we 371 less $48,482 in 1931, 
$91,323 less $15,852 in 1932, $54,738 less $3,238 in 1933 and $96,135 less $8,564 in 193 


2 Net figure, includes large expenditures on Welland Ship Canal. Seep. Ht 


3 Includes $1,892,591 Government contributions to the Civil Service Superannuation Fund under the 
Fe hy 1924 (14- 15 Geo. V, c. 69) in 1930, $2,067 ,466 in 1931, $2,228,626 in 1932, $2,269,986 in 1933 and $1,985,564 
in 


4 Includes $6,700,000 Reparations Claims for Compensation in 1930 and $500,000 in 1931. 


5 Includes $8,553,535 to cover 30 p.c. reduction of Soldier Land Settlement loans, in accordance with the 
Act of 1930, also ‘$4, 431, 655 on account of Unemployment Relief Act, 1930. 


6 Includes $38,295,515 on account of Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, for 1932; $36,720,935 for 
1938; and $35,898, 311 for 1934. 


7Includes $53,422,662 in 1933 income deficit of the Canadian National Railways incurred in the 
calendar year 1932 (exclusive of Eastern Lines); $58,955,388 in 1934 (including Eastern Lines). 


8 Payments of $1,241,778 less recipts of $2,624,281 in 1933 and payments of $985,936 less transfer of $1,000,- 
000 in 1934 from insurance fund due to decrease in the number of vessels operated. 


9 Previous to 1933 this item included only the Quebec Harbour Commissioners. 


10 Loans of previous years written down as Bouse ve: Railways $41,121,216, Harbour Commissioners 
$21,817,023, and loan to C.P.R. $1,447,223. 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1934 (continued on pp. 892-893). 
Norre.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906, on Mar. 31. 


Consolidated Fund. 

Chargesof Total 
; Manage- i Expenditure 
Fiscal Interest ment, : Pita Railways | Subsidies Chargeable 

Year. on Premium, | Pensions. Wisrki and to Post Office. to 
Debt. Discount Canals.!_ | Provinces. Con- 
and : solidated 
Exchange. Fund.? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868..... 4,501,568] 359,190 56,422) 126,270 581,503} 2.753,966 616,802] 13,486,093 
1869..... 4,907,014) 465,657 50,564 65,013 641,814] 2,604,050 787,886] 14,038,084 
1870..... 5,047,054) 339,999 53,586} 120,031 743,070} 2,588,605 808,623} 14,345,510 
ISTE 2S: 5,165,304] 426,655 52,611} 597,275 752,772) 2,624,940 815,471] 15,623,082 
1872..6¢. 5,257,231} 346,413 62,251] 849,786 913,236} 2,930,113 929,609] 17,589,469 
1873.00.60 5,209,206] 178,644 49,204] 1,297,999] 1,378,164] 2,921,400} 1,067,866} 19,174,648 
1874..... 5,724,436] 264,685 56,454] 1,778,916] 2,260,820] 3,752,757) 1,387,270] 23,316,317 
1875..... 6,590,790] 227.201 63,657} 1,756,010} 1,981,893] 3,750,962] 1,520,861) 28,713,071 
ISTO, ces 6,400,902] 208,149} 110,201) 1,948,242] 1,897,283) 3,690,355} 1,622,827) 24,488,372 
WTi oe. 6.797,227| 207,875) 112,531) 1,262,823] 2,239,346) 3,655,851) 1,705,312] 23,519,302 
{5784.05 7,048,884] 192,087} 105,842) 997,470) 2,374,314] 3,472,808] 1,724,939} 23,503,158 
1879). ce: 7,194,734| 277,923] 107,795) 1,013,023} 2,570,361] 3,442,764] 1,784,424] 24,455,382 
1880..... 7,773,869] 289,085] 192,889] 1,046,342] 2,226,456] 3,480,846) 1,818,271] 24,850,634 
1881 550% 7,594,145] 225,444 96,389] 1,108,815] 2,603,717] 3,455,518} 1,876,658} 25,502,454 
1882..... 7,740,804; 195,044) 101,197) 1,342,000] 2,755,833) 3,530,999] 1,980,567) 27,067,104 
1 ete temas 7,668,552] 234,170 98,446] 1,765,256] 3,117,465) 3,606,673] 2,176,089} 28,730,157 
1884..... 7,700,181] . 229,906 95,543) 2,908,852] 3,122,103) 3,603,714) 2,312,965) 31,107,706 
TSO 9,419,482] 387,495 89,879) 2,302,363} 3,268,222} 3,959,327) 2,488,315} 35,037,060 
1886..... 10, 137,009] . 346,921 88,319} 2,046,552] 3,339,670] 4,182,526] 2,763,186} 39,011,612 
1887..... 9,682,929] 287,742] 102,109) 2,133,316} 3,673,894) 4,169,341} 2,818,907) 35,657,680 
1888..... 9,823,313 348,592) 120,334] 2,162,116] 4.160,332] - 4,188,514] 2,889,729) 36,718,495 
1889..... 10,148,932} 273,590] 116,030] 2,299,231) 4,095,301] 4,051,428] 2,982,321] 36,917,835 
1890..... 9,656,841} 230,409] 107,391] 1,972,501) 4,362,200) 3,904,922} 3,074,470) 35,994,031 
189k.e 9,584,137) 262,068] 103,850} 1,937,546] 4,505,516) 38,903,757] 3,161,676] 36,343,568 
1892..... 9,763,978} 183,938 92,457] 1,627,851) 4,337,877] 3,935,914] 3,316,120] 36,765,894 
1893..... 9,806,888] 213,794 90,309} 1,927,832] 3,848,404) 3,935,765} 3,421,203] 36,814,053 
1894..... 10,212,596} 180,975 86,927] 2,033,955] 3,760,550) 4,206,655] 3,517,261] 37,585,025 
1895.....] 10,466,294) 278,950 84,349] 1,742,317| 3,704,126) 4,250,675] 38,593,647) 38,132,005 
1896..... 10,502,480] 248,575 86,080} 1,299,769] 3,826,226] 4,235,664] 3,665,011) 36,949,142 
18972..3.. 10,645,663} 315,314 90,882] 1,463,719] 3,725,690} 4,238,059] 3,789,478) 38,349,760 
1898..... 10,516,758} 199,887 96,187} 1,701,313] 4,049,275}  4,237,372| 3,575,412] 38,832,526 
1899.,...] 10,855,112) 173,257 96,129] 1,902,664; 4,246,404) 4,250,636} 3,603,799} 41,903,500 
1900..... 10,699,645} 227,194 93,453] 2,289,889] 5,244,301] 4,250,608) 3,758,015} 42,975,279 
1901..... 10,807,955} 201,861 93,551] 3,386,632] 6,377,961} 4,250,607| 3,931,446] 46,866,368 
1902s oan 10,975,935} 263,250 83.305] 4,221,294] 6,508,477} 4,402,098] 4,023,637) 50,759,392 
1903..... 11,068,139] 294,968 87,925] 4,065,553] 7,221,705) 4,402,503] 4,105,178} 51,691,903 
1904..... 11,128,637] 288,984) 118,495] 4,607,330! 8,397,434] 4,402,292] 4,347,541) 55,612,833 
1905..... 10,680,115] 276,072) 140,424] 6,765,446] 9,808,912] 4,516,038] 4,634,528] 64,319,683 
1906..... 10,814,697} 346,902) 179,023) 7,484,716] 8,779,678] 6,726,373] 4,921,577) 67,240,641 
19073....] 6,712,771] 244,548] 125,832] 5,520,571] 7,011,858] 6,745,184) 3,979,557) 51,542,161 
1908..... 10,973,597] 383,820} 187,557] 8,721,327}; 10,586,114] 9,032,775) 6,005,930] 76,641,452 
1909..... 11,604,584) 356,707)  191,533}12, 300, 184] 10,780,126} 9,117,143] 6,592,386) 84,064,232 
1910..... 13,098, 160 358,973| 216,697] 7,261,218] 10,215,038] 9,361,388} 7,215,338} 79,411,747 
1911..... 12,535,851] 376,777 240,586 8,621,431 11,123,251] 9,092,472] 7,954,223] 87,774,198 
191250... 12,259,397) 455,011}  245,045}10,344,487) 12,330,463 10, 281,045) 9,172,036] 98,161,441 
T9t3 Cee 12,605,882} 502,988]  283,188]13,468,505} 13,766,180) 13,211,800] 10,882,804] 112,059,537 
1914..... 12/893, 505 487,184]  311,900]19,007,513| 14,935,138 11,280,469 12,822,058] 127,384,473 
1915..... 15,736,743] 554,729)  358,558]19,343,532] 13,876,060} 11,451,673}. 15,961,191 135,523, 207 
T9IGS. 2 21,421,585] 731,836]  671,183]12,039,252| 20,777,830; 11,451,673] 16,009,139] 130,350, 727 
19a 35, 802. 567 496,387] 2,814,546] 8,633,096] 27,124,004) 11,469,148] 16,300,579) 148,599,343 
1918..... 47,845,585] 488,712] 8,155,691) 7,432,901} 34,849,608} 11,369,148] 18.046,558) 178,284,313 
1919..... 77,431,432] 1,305,676 18, 282, 440] 6,295,060] 45,494,584] 11,327,236] 19,273,758) 232,731,283 
1920..... 107,527,089 i: ,462, 658|26, 004,461} 9,016,246] 8,418,024) 11,490,860) 20,774,312) 303,843,930 
157A Were yea 139,551,520 1,102, 088 37,420,751 10,846,875 8,886,458] 11,490,860} 22,696,561] 361,118,145 
1922..... 135,247,849) 4,109, 601/36, 153,031]10,574,364| 8,624,094} 12,211,924) 28,121,425] 347,560,691 
1923225. 137,892,735] 1,003, 068/32,985,998| 9,978,440] 7,691,261] 12,207,318] 27,794,502) 332,293,732 
1924..... 136, 237,872| 993,907/33.411,081}11,900,847| 2,126,803) 12,386,136] 28,305,941) 324,813,190 
1925.0... 134,789,604] 849, 694/34,888,665/12,029,578} 1,996,152] 12,281,391] 29,873,802] 318,891,901 
£9026 secs 130,691,493]  884,388]37, 203, 700]13,416,045} 2,120,223) 12,375,128) 30,499,686) 320,660,479 
1927..... 129,675,367| 987,265137,902,939]11,178,054| 2,152,015} 12,516,740] 31,007,698] 319,548,173 
1928..... 128,902,945] 926, 765|39,778, 130]14,037,366) 2,535,361) 12,516,740) 31,782,968) 336, 167,961 
1929..... 124,989,950}  990,617/41,487,323]17,003,254) 2,405,272] 12,553,724] 33,483,058) 350,952,924 
O30. 3. 121,566,213} 1,088, 742/40, 406, 565)18, 134,359 2,459,990] 12,496,958] 35,036,629] 357,779,794 
1934.32. 121,289,844]  939,613)45,965, 723/23, 763,284) 2,911,080] 17,435,736] 36,292,604) 389,558,289 
1932025. 121,151,106} 4,492, 509/48, 686,389]16,099, 739} 2,708,898) 13,694,970) 34,448,986] 375,403,344 
1933 3.5 or 134,999,069} 870, 7604/45,078,919/11,778,684| 2,516,911] 13,677,384] 30,142,827) 358,528,270 


1934..... 139,725,417] 874, 6334/43, 883,132] 9,666,753] 2,300,999] 13.727,565) 29,202,730] 346,648,546 


1 Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). After 1919 railway receipts were applied directly to railway 
expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figures in 1920 and subsequent years. ? Includes 
various non-enumerated items. % Nine months. 4 ee footnote to Table 2, p. 889. 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion 
Capital Expenditures. 
Ter x ational 
nn bts colonia : ranscon- : 
so Canadian] Allowed | pn oininion nd eae Hudson | tinental oF aa 
ear.) Canals. eee cin aE ee Afiscel: e ay. Herth Cleat 
ailway. TOV- ailways, ailway. | Including : 
inces Miscel laneous Quebec Railway.* 
laneous. Bridge. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868 51,498 - - - 455, 250 41,690 - - - 
1869 130, 142 - - - 282,615 8,548 - - - 
1870 - ~ - - 1,693, 229 - - - - 
1871 - 30,148 - - 2,866,376 = = - - 
1872 255,646] 489,428) 1,666,200 - 5,131,141 68,746 ~ ~ ~ 
1873 256,547)  561,818/13, 859,080 - 5,019, 240 99,517 - - - 
1874 | 1,189,592] 310,225) 4,927,061 = 3,614,899] 135,963 - - ~ 
1875 | 1,714,830] 1,546,242 = - 3,426, 100 189,484 - ~ 46,087 
1876 | 2,388,733] 3,346,567 - = 1,108,322 267, 840 - ~ 42,546 
1877 | 4,131,375] 1,691,150 ~ ~ 1,318.352] 258,833 - - 200,000 
1878 | 3,843,339] 2,228,373 = - 408,817} 170,120 - - 6,551 
1879 | 3,064,099] 2,240. 286 - - 226, 639 77,179 ~ - 40,129 
1880 | 2,123,366) 4,044,523 - - 2,048,015 8,730 ~ - 16,540 
1881 | 2,077,029) 4,968,504 ~ 334, 681 608,733} 187,370 - - ~ 
1882 | 1,647,759) 4,589,076 - 511,882 585,569 70,949 - - 402 
1883 | 1,763,002}10, 033,800 ~ 556,870} 1,616,633] 119,869 = - 57,186 
1884 | 1,577, 295}11, 192,722) 7,172,298 723, 658 2,689, 690 491,376 - - 130, 663 
1885 | 1,504,621) 9,900, 282 5,420} 303,593} 1,247,006) 182,306 - - 76,957 
1886 | 1,333,325] 3,672,585] 3,113,334 130, 653 765,967 569, 202 - = 4,668 
1887 | 1,783,698} 915,057 ~ 162,392 926,030} 353,044 - - 5,800 
1888 | 1,033,118 52,099 - 135,048} 1,713,487} 963,778 - - - 
1889 972,918 86,716 ~ 130,684} 2,628.137} 575,408 - - - 
1890 | 1,026,364 40,981 - 133, 832 2,351, 787} 3,220,926 - - - 
1891 | 1,280,725 37,367 ~ 94,847} 1,184,318} 515,702 - - - 
1892 | 1,463,279 66, 212 ~ 86, 735 316,784 224,390 - - 8,300 
1893 | 2,069,573 413, 837 - 115,038 299,081 181,878 = — - 
1894 | 3,027,164] 146,540 - 149,147 439,209] 102,059 - - - 
1895 | 2,452,274 49, 209 - 99,842 327,605; 102,393 - - - 
1896 | 2,258,779 65,669 - 82,184 260,396} 114,826 ~ - - 
1897 | 2,348, 637 14,054 - 91,412 190,570 129, 238 ~ - ~ 
1898 | 3.207, 250 692 - 127,505 252,756) 364,018 - - 17,542 
1899 | 3,899,877 8,419} |. 267,026} 151,213; 1,081,930} 385,094 = = 22,000 
1900 | 2,639,565 23 - 199,470] 3,255,348] 1,089,827 - - 53,546 
1901 | 2,360,570 8,979 - 269,061] 3,633,837] 1,006, 983 - _ 280.174 
1902 | 2,114,690 449 - 370, 838 4,626,841) 2,190, 125 - - 475,998 
1903 | 1,823,274 - - 449,542) 2,254,267] 1,268,004 - - 829,414 
1904 | 1,880,787 33,076 - 748,855} 1,879,566} 1.334,397 - 6,249] 698,878 
1905 | 2,071,594 ~ - 794,410} 4,755,5782) 1,642,042 - 778,491} 591,413 
1906 | 1,552,121 - - 599,780] 3,765,171] 2,359,528 ~ | 1,841,270] 496,125 
19075 887,839 - ~ 526,583} 1,512,4913) 1,797,871 - | 5,537,867 91,210 
1908 | 1,723,156 600 - 768, 244 4,369,738] 2,969,049 — {18,910,253 390, 962 
1909 | 1,873,868 939 - 797,747) 3,874,480} 2,832,295 92,428/31,317.132] 561,207 
1910 | 1,650, 707 - - 785, 157 1,278,409) 4,514,606 53, 043/19, 868, 064 206,397 
1911 | 2,349,475 2,918 - —5,508 763,833} 3,742,717] 184, 150)23, 715,549 94,321 
1912 | 2,560,938 - - 1,710,449] 4,116,385 159, 632/22, 264, 130 128, 042 
1913 | 2,259,642 ~ - - 2.406,9884| 6,057,515} 1,099, 063}15, 279, 837 103,001 
1914 | 2,829,661 - - - 4,348,000}10, 100,017) 4,498, 717|15, 274,206] 129,575 
1915 | 5,490,796 - - - 6,914, 977/11, 049,030} 4,773, 744/12, 648, 242 570,531 
1916 | 6,170,953 - - - 7,861,899} 8,471,229) 4,887,131] 9,825,265) 1,350,473 
1917 | 4,304,589 - - - 4,873,032) 7,838,116] 2,604,280] 6,650, 263 609, 752 
1918 | 1,781,957 - - ~ — | 6,347,201] 1,879,699} 103,167 - 
1919 | 2,211,964 - = - -— | 5,705,348] 562,558) 1,723,638 - 
1920 | 4,550,761 - - - 3, 285, 736138, 869,683} —235,608} 527,480) —3.5405 
1921 | 5,450,006 - - - 731, 018)27, 559, 809 30, 036 20,164 - 
1922 | 4,482,610 - - ~ 9, 649}10, 431, 699 34,770 - 97,000 
1923 | 4,995,184 - - - 59,950} 3,411,510 27,803 - ~ 
1924 | 6,747,395 - - ~ -— | 3,804,427| 207,872 - 196,418 
1925 |10,619, 903 - - - - | 6,030,320) —124, 154 - - 
1926 |12,024, 456 - ~ - — | 4,805,949 —2,484 - - 
1927 |13,845, 689 - - - — | 2,920,670} 2,823,905 - - 
1928 |13, 762,905 76 - ~ - | 3,281,097] 3,554, 5037 - 63,4196 
1929 |13, 164,582 ~ - - —7,990,740/16, 818,019] 6,159,563 - - 
1930 | 9,324,177 - - - —25,856| 6,573,530) 6,472,214 —415 
1931 | 9,842,011 - - - —277,535}12,009,276| 4,139,690 8,877 - 
1932 | 3,298,951 - - - —2,504] 7,438,511} 5,236,668] —59,185 - 
1933 | 3,026,931 - ~ - — | 4,018,420} 1,635,395 = - 
1934 | 1,975,073 - - - — | 3,778,293 737, 028 = - 


1 Including $2,725,504, for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 


Montreal Harbour Commission. 
$38,583, cost of new car for the Governor General. 
5 Includes New Brunswick Railway. 
Bay Terminals $880,278. 


General. 


system. 


6 Nine months. 


2 Including $17,956, cost’of new car for the Governor General. 


3 Including 


4 Including $15,000, cost of new car for the Governor 
7 Includes capital expenditure on Hudson 
8 Included with Canadian Government Railways since the consolidation of the 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF DOMINION EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure, 1868-1934—concluded. 


Capital Expenditures—concluded. 


North- 
west 
Terri- 
tories. 


$ 


19,113 
1,821, 887 
773, 872 
241,889 
63, 239 


Militia. 


1,000,000 
745, 965 
173,740 
387,810 
230, 851 
135, 885 
299, 697 
428, 223 

1,299,910 

1,299,964 

1,299, 876 
975, 283 

1,297,905 

1,243,072 

1,299,970 


ee | wih Dey let MY a Rt Yet Peet it Aer] Vaca! Fe? TS) iia TRE AT fe) Pj 


Canadian 
Govern- 
ment 


Railways. 


32,999, 880 
14, 827,758 
22,307,366 
6,221,774 
1,239, 605 
1,313,022 
—94,835 

24) 442 

— 29,372 
—31,562 
— 26,347 
—5, 342,149 
217,494 
2,500,000 
1,067,348 
ee eet 


Total 
Capital 


Expendi- 


ture. 


i 931, 014 
11,912, 104 
11,327,792 
30, 428,996 
42,592,122 
29, 655, 703 
30,813, 767 


16,550,511 
16,798,549 
19,558,703 
20, 635, 648 
22,809, 275 
22,561,144 
28, 222,318 
16,979,788 
8,548, 155 
6, 490, 333 


Other Expenditures. 


Railway 
Subsidies. 


208, 000 
403 , 245 
2,701,249 
1, 406, 533 
1,027,042 
846,722 
1,678, 196 
1, 265, 706 
1, 248, 216 
811,394 
1, 229, 885 
1,310,549 


19,036, 237 
5,191,507 
1,400,171 

959, 584 


War 
and 
Demobiil- 
ization. 


60,750,476 
166, 197,755 
306, 488, 815 


720,405} 343,836,802 


43 , 805 


446,519,440 


334, 845 346, 612, 955 


~1,523 


16,997,544 


47,571 


Other 
Charges. 


$ 
37,158 
429, 663 
155, 988 


10, 534, 973 


155, 623 
1,333 328 


15, 275,345 
10, 706, 787 
—7, 283, 582 
19,995,318 


16, 678, 959 
55,384, 663 
96,732, 786 
101, 686, 262 


$ 
14,071, 689 
14, 908, 166 
18,016, 614 
19, 293,478 
25, 665, 975 
39,039,808 
33,498, 076 
32,888,911 
31,958, 144 
32,507,996 
30,545,772 
30,779, 939 
34,041,756 
33,796, 643 
34, 674, 625 
42,898, 886 
57,860, 862 
49,163,078 
61,837,569 
41,504, 152 
45,064,124 
43,518,198 
41,770,333 
40,793, 208 
42,272,136 
40, 853, 728 
43,008, 234 
42,872,338 
44,096,384 
42,972,756 
45,334, 281 
51,542,635 
52,717,467 
57,982,866 
63,970, 800 
61,746,572 
72,255,048 
78,804, 139 
83 , 277, 642 
65,778, 138 
112,578, 680 
133, 441,524 
115,395,774 
122, 861, 250 
137, 142,082 
144, 456, 878 
186,241,048 
248, 098, 526 
339, 702, 502 
498, 203, 118 
576, 660, 210 
697, 042, 212 
786,030,611° 
528,302,513° 
463 ,528,3899 
434,735,277° 
370,589,2479 
351,169,803° 
355,186,423° 
358,556,7519 
378,658,440° 
388,805,953°9 
398,176,246° 
440,008 ,855° 
450,955,5419 
531,760,983°9 
457,968,585° 
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‘Includes advances to railways (non-active), amounting to $45,780,690 in 1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, 
.$97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923, $23,710,617 in 1924, $9,934,453 in 1925, $10,000, 000 in 1926, $10,000, 000 
in 1927, $2,932,653 in 1930; ‘together with advances of $5, 979, 856 i in 1923, $1, 500, 000 i in 1924, $900, 000 in 1925, 
$668, 000 in 1936, $426, 817 in 1927, $999,837 in 1928, $758, 000, in 1929, $2, 491, 207 in 1930, $1, 826,942 in 1931, 
and $1,199,286 in 1932, advances less receipts of =$i. 382, 503 in 1933 and of 
Government Merchant Marine, etc.; also other advances shown at the end of Table 3 on p. 890. 


—$14, 064 in 1934 to the Canadian 
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5.—Principal Items of Receipts (Consolidated Fund) and Total Receipts, 1868-1934. 


AS i gies Ptess Interest We Solr otal 
‘ ustoms xcise ar Tax evenue on ce 
Fiscal Year. Duties. Duties. Revenue.! from Invest- | and Money oh a 
Taxation. ments. Orders. Poin 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1868 2, cee se 8,578,380} 3,002,588 - | 11,700,681 174,073 525,692 13,687,928 
TSOO Tose atelenie: 8,272,880} 2,710,028 - | 11,112,573 824,424 535,315) 14,379,175 
1870 Oeocntes en 9,334,213} 3,619,623 - | 13,087,882 383, 956 573,566) 15,512,226 
IS 71 A tascwons 11,841,105) 4,295,945 - | 16,320,369 554,384 612,631] 19,335,561 
1872. ....220020-] 12,¢8%,982) 4,733,652 -| 17,715,552 488,042 692,375)) 20,714,814 
DBE Baines « 12,954,164) 4,460,682 - | 17,616,555 396, 404 833,657] 20,813,469 
1874s eee oe 14,325,193} 5,594,904 - | 20,129,185 610,863}  1,189,973]) 24,205,093 
EY PR enetanr Pic 15,351,012] 5,069,687 - | 20,664,879 840,887) 1,155,332) 24,648,715 
ISTO cateece url 12,823,838] 5,563,487 -| 18,614,415 798,906} 1,102,540) 22,587,587 
AST. cecesmoree 12,546,988} 4,941,898 - | 17,697,925 717,684} 1,114,946) 22,059,274 
1B(S ieee eae ee 12,782,824| 4,858,672 - | 17,841,938 791,758] 1,207,790) 22,357,011 
1879s eek 12,900,659} 5,390,763 -| 18,476,613 592,500} 1,172,418] 22,517,382 
18800 jones 14,071,343] 4,232,428 - | 18,479,577 834,793] 1,252,498) 23,307,407 
L8Si0e Tenet cent 18,406,092] 5,343,022 - | 23,942,189 751,513] 1,352,110) 29,635,298 
18825 dees ees 21,581,570} 5,884,860 - | 27,549,047 914,009} 1,587,888] 33,383,456 
18832 Seecaertes en 23,009,582] 6,260,117 - | 29,269,699} 1,001,193] 1,800,391] 35,794,650 
TSS4. east oarccee 20,023,890] 5,459,309 - | 25,483,199 986,698} 1,755,674 31,861,962 
ASS. tae etree 18,935,428] 6,449,101 - | 25,384,529} 1,997,035) 1,841,372] 32,797,001 
18863 Shes ils 3 19,362,308] 5,852,905 - | 25,215,213} 2,299,079) 1,901,690) 33,177,040 
CY Reece? 22,373,951] 6,308,201 - | 28,682,152 990,887} 2,020,624 35,754,993 
1888 ose ais tettete'e 22,091,682} 6,071,487 - | 28,163,169 932,025} 2,379,242 35,908,464 
1889 38 SGie eae 23,699,413} 6,886,739 - | 30,586,152} 1,305,392] 2,220,504] 38,782,870 
18907 Bios. teres 23,918,546} 7,618,118 - | 31,531,664) 1,082,271) 2,357,389) 39,879,925 
18016 Sen siectene 23,305,218] 6,914,850 - | 30,220,068] 1,077,228] 2,515,823] 38,579,311 
1892) (oa. ec eioots 20,361,382] 7,945,098 - | 28,306,480] 1,086,420} 2,652,746 mo 921,872 
1803. secs eee eee 20,910,662} 8,367,364 - | 29,278,026] 1,150,167] 2,773,508 "38, 168, 609 
18942 cree Bak 19,119,030} 8,381,089 - |} 27,500,119} 1,217,809) 2,809,341] 36,374,698 
1895; Stee. cs 17,585,741) 7,805,733 -— | 25,391,474] 1,336,047] 2,792,790 33,978, 129 
1806: eee 19,766,741] 7,926,006 - | 27,692,747| 1,370,001} 2,964,014) 36,618,591 
18907. a9. nae eeee 19,386,278] 9,170,379 — | 28,556,657] 1,443,004) 3,202,988) 37,829,778 
1898.2. 2¢ i eres-aee 21,622,789] 7,871,563 -—| 29,494,352) 1,518,455) 3,527,810) 40,555,238 
1899). She seeieiaccsts 25,150,745) 9,641,227 - | 34,791,972) 1,590,448] 3,193,778] 46,741,249 
19003 sce erace ce 28,219,458} 9,868,075 - | 38,087,533} 1,683,051] 3,205,535]) 51,029,994 
190%) akceae<s 28,293,930] 10,318,266 - |} 38,612,196} 1,784,834] 3,441,505] 52,514,701 
1902). Satocre tesiehs c= | 31,916,394) 11,197,134 - | 48,113,528] 1,892,224) 3,918,416] 58,050,790 
1908 eee. hea 36, 738,033] 12,013,779 - | 48,751,812} 2,020,953] 4,397,833] 66,037,069 
1904. ees Sees. 40,461,591) 12,958,708 - | 83,420,299} 2,236,256] 4,652,325) 70,669,817 
1908: eee ans 41,437,569] 12,586,475 -— | 54,020,124] 2,105,031) 6,125,373) 71,182,773 
1906 sees 46,053,377) 14,010,220 - | 60,063,597) 2,140,312} 5,933,343] 80,139,360 
W9O(3 feces eb 9 U1, C 079} 11,805,413 - | 51,522,492] 1,235,746] 5,061,728] 67,969,328 
1908 Roe Sete "57, 200, 10, 276 15, 782, 152 - | 72,982,428} 1,925,569} 7,107,887) 96,054,506 - 
1900: eases eee 47,088,444) 14,937,768 - | 62,026,212) 2,256,643} 7,401,624) 85,093,404 
1910. ee 59,767, 681 15, 258 353 - | 75,021,034] 2,807,465) 7,958,548] 101,503,711 
IOLL hee. cee 71,838,089} 16,869,837 - | 88,707,926] 1,668,773] 9,146,952) 117,780,409 
1912. Ake ace eats 85,051,872) 19,261,662 - | 104,313,534) 1,281,317] 10,492,394) 136,108,217 
TOI toon ote cetee 111,764,699] 21,447,445] . - | 183,212,144] 1,430,511] 12,051,729} 168,689,903 
AQUA Sec in eer 104,691,238] 21,452,037 - | 126,143,275] 1,964,541] 12,954,530] 163,174,395 
1915 So een: 75,941,220} 21,479,731 98,057} 97,519,008} 2,980,247] 13,046,665]! 133,073,482 
1916) Peer oes 98,649,409] 22,428,492) 3,620,782] 124,666,969] 3,358,210} 18,858,690} 172,147,838 
1 ey ane ee ree 134,043,842] 24,412,348] 16,302,238) 174,758,428) 3,094,012} 20,902,384) 232,701,294 
TOL R* See See 144,172,630) 27,168,445) 25,379,901] 196,720,976] 4,466,724) 21,345,394] 260,778, 953 
1919 32 Se: oe 147,169,188) 30,342,034] 56,177,508) 233,688,730] 7,421,002} 21,603,542] 312,946,747 
1920) eiees ley oe 168,796,823] 42,698,083] 82,079,801) 293,574,707] 17,086,981} 24,471,709] 349, 746,335 
192U 2aRer chee 163,266,804} 37,118,367] 168,385,327] 368,770,498] 24,815,246] 26,706,198) 4386,292,1854 
1922 tee ace aie k 105,686,645] 36,755,207| 177,484,161] 319,926,013; 21,961,513} 26,402,299] 382,271,5714 
1923): 5, Areas 118,056,469} 35,761,997] 181,634,875) 335,453,341] 16,465,303} 29,016,771} 403,094,210 
1924) Soe ee. Secs 121,500,799] 38,181,747] 182,036,261) 341,718,807] 11,916,479] 28,865,374] 406,582,8404 
1925: S.3.cdoe eer 108,146,871] 38,603,489] 147,164,158] 293,914,518] 11,332,328] 28,782,535] 351,515,3924 
19267 eee 127,355,144] 42,923,549] 157,296,320) 327,575,013) 8,535,086] 30,334,575]| 382,893,0094 
bY BR omens 141,968,678] 48,513,160) 156,167,434) 346,649,272] 8,559,401] 29,069,169] 400,452,4804 
1928 ee past acts 156,985,818} 57,400,898) 150,319,087] 364,705,803] 10,937,822) 31,562,580! 429,642,5774 
1920)4 Fer cia cteree 187,206,332} 63,684,954] 145,029,742] 395,921,028] 12,227,562] 30,611,964!) 460,151,4814 
19302 hoes 179,429,920} 65,035,701] 134,086,005] 378,551,626] 13,518,205] 33,345,385]| 445,916,9924 
10ST see ae 131,208,955] 57,746,808] 107,320,633] 296,276,396} 10,421,224] 30,212,326) 356,160,8764 
1032 Sie see 104,132,677} 48,654,862] 122,266,064) 275,053,603} 9,330,125) 32,234,946] 336,721,3054 
1083. ts0c2 eetesee 70,072,932) 37,833,858} 146,412,011] 254,318,801] 11,220,989] 30,928,317] 311,126,3294 
1934) Seok e 66,305,356} 35,494,220] 170,051,973] 271,851,549] 11,148,231] 30,8938, 157|| 324,471,2714 


1 For detailed statement see Table 8, p. 897. 2 Includes various smaller items of revenue receipts. 
8’ Nine months. 4 Inclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $319,184 in 1922, $8,479,310 in 1923, 
$9,743,636 in 1924, $4,680,913 in 1925, $2,147,503 in 1926, $1, 756,704 in 1927, $6,924,594 in 1928, $4, 687,607 in 
1929, S4, ,505, 186 in 1980, $6, 573,577 in 1931, $7, 012,249 in 1932, $4, 489,339 in ‘1933, and $409,271 in 1934: See 
able w, pp. rm 
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6.—Per Capita Figures of Taxation, Total Revenue Receipts, Expenditure on Consoli- 
dated Fund Account and Total Expenditure, 1868-1934. 


Nort.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the censuses, April 2, 1871; April 4, 1881; 
April 6, 1891; April 1, 1901; June 1, 1911, 1921 and 1981. For the intercensal years the populations are esti- 
mated as at June 1 (see p. 164 for estimates of population). The fiscal period of 1907 is nine months ended 
Hee 31. See the tables on pp. 891-894 for the figures of revenue and expenditure on which this table is 

ased. 


Per Per 
Capita Capita 
Per Per Ex- Ber Per Per Ex- P 
Capita | Capita | pend- Cinita Capita | Capita | pend- C ae 
Rev- | Total | iture | 7p el Rev- | Total | iture Tat: , 
Fiscal Year. enue | Rev- on Dis- Fiscal Year. enue | Rev- on Din 
from | enue | Con- | piise- rom | enue | Con- | 4 . 
Tax- Re- soli- anys Tax- e- soli- ene 
ation. | ceipts. | dated & ation. | ceipts. | dated | ™°""s- 
Fund Fund 
Acct Acct 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOGS a osares Waib wie 5's 3°33 3-90 3-84 4-01 1908. .5........- 8-63} 11-69 9-15) 10-93 
TS69 acca cca maree oe 3-12 4-03 8-94] 4-18 1904............ 9-17 12-13 9-54 12-40 
i | sire og Serra 3-61 4-28 3-96 ASOT OOS cc. faced <s 9-00} 11-86) 10-72) 13-13 
16 lag ee a 4-42 5-24 4-24 5-238 1906. O08. ns os 9-69} 12-93] 10-85) 18-44 
IB vicsas a6 anves 4-72 5-52 4-69 6-844 1907............ 8-31} 10-97 8-32} 10-61 
ASS sete cimernian 4-60 5-44 5-01] 10-20) 1908............ 11-02} 14-50} 11-57] 16-99 
BO LA a sitet siciaie ace 5-17 6-21 5-99 8-60] 1909............ 9-12 12-51 12-36 19-62 
BSD ee cess czone 5-23 6-28 6-00 S32 1910, oc. eacn ca 10-74) 14-53} 11-36] 16-51 
jh dO a iad apa sg a 4-64 5-63 6-11 HSA SIC DNS Caan A cet 12-31] 16-34] 12-18} 17-04 
iH fone serch at ee 4-35}. 5-48 5-79 S O00] AGU2 NS, <ciseci were 14-12] 18-42] 18-28) 18-56 
1876s Sock aps » 4-33 5-43 5-70 AM LOIS Sects Mestevas 17-45] 22-10} 14-68] 18-93 
TSIOS: cccatebels ne 4-41 5-38 5-84 7-35] 1914............ 16-01] 20-71] 16-17} 23-64 
AERO ye OS EE eis 4-34 5-48 5-84 8-00) 1915............ 12-22] 16-67] 16-98] 31-09 
POST ee ee cos, 5-54 6-85 5-90 Te BQH AGIOS eceetesireccts 15-58] 21-52) 16-29] 42-46 
SBS 2 esis Bilsixscass 4 6-30 7:63 6-19 WORT LOL Tees oss oars 21-68] 28-87] 18-44] 61-81 
TOSS .2c et tes chs 6-61 8-08 6-49 0-657 1918.3. 24-14) 32-00] 21-88) 70-77 
VS84eissie sleteve ts. c.0 5-68 7°10 6°93 13-00) TOLD ace oes 28-12 37-65 28-00 83 -87 
TBS5 Fan heee eres: 5-60} - 7-28 7-72) 10-84) 1920............ 34°31] 40-88) 35-51] 91-87 
1896... sereeese 2: 5-56 7-31 8-60} 18-63) 1921*........... 41-96} 49-64] 41-09} 60-11 
1887 ..cc natanseee 6-20 7°73 7-71 8-07 2022.0 Fk. 35-87} 42-86] 38-97] 51-97 
1888 SS n hes ss 6-02 7-68 7°85 Or GSN L928. ee cicies ass 37-24) 44-74] 36-88] 48-26 
USO ee ok artis: jn si 6:47 8-20 7°81 9-20] 1924............ 37-38 44-47 35-53 40-53 
AB O0 es cece 6-60 8-34 7-53 8-74) 1925............ 31-63] 37-83] 34-32] 37-78 
ESO E Se seticeon «© 6-25 7-98 7-52 8-44] 1926............ 34-66] 40-52] 383-93] 37-59 
ERS ee gteeiae is 5-80 7-56 7-53 8-66] 1927............ 35-98} 41-56} 33-17] 37-21 
PROS eerie erenatte 5-94 7-74 7-47 8-208 1928. 0. c.cec ees 37-09] 48-69; 34-19] 38-51 
1804 oS ciicile ose 5-52 7°31 7-55 8-64] 1929............ 39-49} 45-89] 35-00] 38-78 
4806 2 vac See RR: 5-05 6:76 7-59 §-53]] 1930...... 5.085 37:09] 438-69] 35-06] 39-01 
LSSGs crear ctseio= 5-46 7°22 7-52 8-69] 1981*........... 28-55 34-32 37-55 42-41 
USOT. ircresese toch state. 5-58 7-39 7-49 8-40] 1932............ 26-18 32-05 35-73 42-92 
LSOSN Rit sate aes 5-70 7-84 7-50 8°76 1983.......0056. 23-81] 29-13] 33-57} 49-79 
VSOG ir iateteretae whe 6-65 8-93 8-00 9-85}, 1984............ 25-09 29°95 31-99 42-27 
19OQU Ie Witenes 7-18 9-63 8-11 9-94 
190152 sien 7-19 9-78 8-72} 10-79 
TOOT EERY sah heen 7-85! 10-57 9-24; 11-64 


7.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditure, by Principal Items, 1928-34. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS. 
Notre.—See Table 2 on pp. 888-889 for the figures on which this table is based. 


Item of Receipts. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Consolidated Fund Re- 
ceipts— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TAXATION— 
CUSiOMstens. ch u.ceeA ce. 15-96 18-67 17-59 12-65 9-92 6-56 6-12 
LOS One a eer aoe 5-84 6°35 6-37 5-56 4-63 3°54 3-27 
War Tax Revenue— 
WBA KBEe eel wo ae hirceee 0-12 0-12 0-14 0-14 0-13 0-12 0-12 
Trust and loan com- 

E PAMION 2 Sits Oe ities 0-04 = - - ~ - ~ 
Insurance companies.... 0-10 0-09 - - - 0-08 0:07 
Business profits......... 0-10 0-05 0-01 - - - - 
Income tax. oj). swe eres’: 5-75 5-92 6-76 6-85 5-83 5-81 5-67 


Sales tax, tax on cheq- 
ues, transportation 


Totals from Taxation.... 37°09 39-49 37-09 28-55 26-18 23°81 25°09 
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7.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditure, by Principal Items, 1928-34— 
concluded. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS—concluded. 


Item of Receipts. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ . 
Non-Tax REVENUE— 
Interest on investments. 1-11 1-22 1-32 1-00 0-89 1-05 1-03 
POsG@O mice: Moncey 3-21 3-05 3-27 2-91 3-07 2-90 2-85 
-Other revenue.......... 1-58 1-66 1-57 1-23 1-24 0-95 0-94 
Totals, Consolidated Fund 
Receipts: 3). eee 42-99 45-42 43-25 33°69 31-38 28-71 29-91 
Special receipts..........:...- 0-70 0-47 0-44 0-63 0-67 0-42 0-04 
Grand Totals, Receipts... 43-69 45-89 43 -69 34-32 32-05 29-13 29-95 
EXPENDITURE. 


Norre.—See Table 3 on pp. 889-890 for the figures on which this table is based. 


Item of Expenditure. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
(AOTICUILULOn Rtae aaie ranian cone tres 0-66 0-72 0-91 0-88 0-88 0-67 0-57 
C@harvessontaebtcrn weelokeeot 13-20 12-56 12-02 11-78 11-96 12-72 12-98 
Civil government. cis, os.anie.«k 1-18 1-18 1-20 1-22 1-15 1-01 0-86 
National Revenue............ 1-10 1-28 1-29 1-27 1-25 0-92 0-87 
Dominion Lands 5. ct 0-42 0-50 0-54 0-48 0-25 0-19 0-14 
MIMIMIiOTAbiON sd. «4a. aoe ee 0-28 0-26 0-27 0-22 0-18 0-13 0-11 
Indians: $2. eee eee 0-43 0-46 0-50 0:57 0-46 0-41 0.39 
iLesislationes... sc. feriiee e 0-21 0-23 0-23 0-45 0-28 0-30 0-29 
National Defence (Militia, 

Naval and Air Services).... 1-60 1-79 1-96 2-09 1-60 1-18 1-16 
Pensions ey. c sates tee 4-05 4.14 3-96 4-43 4-63 4.22 4-05 
Post OfiGese... wee wiie. ue Steak 3-23 3-34 3-43 3-50 3-28 2-82 2-70 
Public Works, income........ 1-43 1-70 1-78 2-29 1-53 1-10 0-89 
.C-M AR olice: aearhen conan 0-23 0-26 0-28 0-28 0-31 0-52 0-49 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 

ICN thes. sce kre Peas ee 0-71 0-79 0-83 0-94 1-06 0-93 0-84 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement.... 0-14 0-14 0-13 0-13 0-10 0-08 0-07 
Subsidies to provinces........ 1-27 1-25 1-22 1-68 1-30 1-26 1-27 
Trade and Commerce........ 0-36 0-39 0-42 0-58 0-70 0-39 0-34 
Other ordinary expenditure. . 3-69 4-01 4-09 4-76 4-81 4-71 3:97 
Totals, Ordinary Expendi- 

ture (e022). 5 ea ee ee 34-19 35-00 35-06 37-55 35-73 33-56 31-99 
Special expenditure........... 0-34 0-14 0-95 1-61 5-28 9-06 9-39 
Capital expenditure........... 2-10 2-27 2-21 2-72 1-62 0-80 0-60 


Other Disbursements— 
Advances to railways and 


merchant marine......... 0-10 0-08 0-53 0-18 0-11 - 0-18 = 
Miscellaneous..........5.... 1-78 1-29 0-26 0-35 0-18 6-49 0-29 
Grand Totals, Expenditure. 38-51 | 38-78 39-01 42-41 42-92 49-78 42-27 


Subsection 3.—War Tax Revenue. 


An account of the various war taxes, imposed in 1915 and subsequently, has 
already been given on pp. 883-886 in the introduction to this section. For con- 
venience of reference, the amounts received from these taxes since the beginning are 
segregated and the totals paid in to the Receiver General are given in Table 8. The 
taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies and insurance companies are 
collected by the Department of Finance. The excise war taxes, the business profits 
war tax and the income war tax are collected by the Department of National 
Revenue, formerly the Customs and Excise Department. The amounts of excise 
war taxes collected from different sources in the past six fiscal years are given in 
Table 9, while Tables 10 and 11 contain the details by provinces for the two 
latest years. (See also Tables 40 to 45 of this chapter.) 


WAR TAX REVENUE 
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8.—War Tax Revenue Received by the Receiver General, fiscal years ended 
Mar. ol, 1915-34. 


Trust Sales, Total 

oat Banks, | 22d Loan kagarange Business Income _ | 'Fransporta- War 

: Com- aniee Profits.1 eax, tion Tax, Tax 

panies P etc. Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

MUM cays Veae eters isis, She - - - - - 98,057 98,057 
POL Deer ot soeR te 1,300,447} 324,250] 459,247 - - 1,536,838! 3,620,782 
LOM Reece e srl hic coerce! 1,114,023} 202,415) 419,699} 12,506,517 - 2,059,584] 16,302,238 
LEN ee aa Oy eneaeg a 1,115,758] 269,129) 496,540} 21,271,084 - 2,227,390] 25,379,901 
TS ath ocd sheen ok te es 1,099,764] 323,340] 546,114) 32,970,062} 9,349,720) 11,888,508] 56,177,508 
Be at aan kena mata 1,170,223} 274,216] 638,731] 44,145,184) 20,263,740} 15,587,707] 82,079,801 
(LOA ova tk ies Berhad dara 1,257,534] 293,802] 807,667) 40,841,401] 46,381,824) 78,803,099] 168,385,327 
PU ovmatee eee ohtinhe ceca « 1,293,697] 283,994} 749,959) 22,815,667) 78,684,355} 73,656,489] 177,484,161 
TAL VAR Sotaee aaa 5 9 Niet ea 1,244,437] 312,392} 852,328) 13,031,462] 59,711,538} 106,482,718] 181, 634,875 
TILT hs, <li palpate 1,236,957} 308,632] 857,587] 4,752,681] 54,204,028] 120,676,376] 182,036,261 
URES yess Mate Oa diame 1,217,754] 315,315)  867,902| 2,704,427} 56,248,048) 85,810,717] 147,164, 158 
POU renee eae oe 1,176,869} 326,714) 950,221] 1,173,449) 55,571,962] 98,097,106] 157,296,321 
NH etna td ee, Serenata oe 1,174,665} 335,368) 947,830 710,102) 47,386,309] 105,613,160] 156, 167,434 
bs ts huapealac cued! Sedna as 1,224,645} 345,480) 999,003 956,031} 56,571,047) 90,222,931) 150,319,087 
Opa! ie apes Sal SR Ae 1, 242,399 7,641] 894,864 455,232} 59,422,323) 83,007,283) 145,029,742 
jE Tae ad Sel dbay es ae ea 1,408, 420 - 74,416 173,300} 69,020,726} 63,409,143] 134,086,005 
WIE carer aly bos beak A gee 1,429, 264 6 74, 250 34,430] 71,048,022) 34,734,661] 107,320, 633 
DDS Zakacmncarmmnnp ew shee 1,390,121 - 12,152 3,000} 61,254,400) 59,606,391) 122,266,064 
LOS Bice ikcgtaisi wail cote 1,327,535 - 826, 150 54] 62,066,697} 82,191,575) 146,412,011 
LOS AER oR ee vaas ess 1,335,546 - 741, 681 - | 61,399,171) 106,575,575) 170,051,973 
Totals......... 23,760,058] 3,922, $44/12, 216,341) 198,544,083) 868,583, 905/1,222,285,308|2,329,312,339 


1Although this tax was not charged upon profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920 (see 14-15 Geo. V, c. 10), 
belated revenue therefrom continued to be received up till 1933. 


9.—Summary of Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, 
(formerly the Department of Customs and Excise), fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1929-34. 
(Accrued Revenue.) 
Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Hin GONGEBE A wis, elcid we Shi e 38,690 44,530 38,339 Sigal 42,366 42,506 
SGATMNS Hare os wie wield aan ws 3,867,810] 5,559,844] 3,609,180} 2,852,913] 3,276,618] 4,438,833 
MatChosictt toca fit sence 1,502,395] 1,794,556] 1,838,232) 1,949,470] 1,659,907) 1,672,390 
PAUTOMODINER: © naa. se oe. 1,025,661 742,471 398,444 332, 668 220,328 855,490 
PLS WAN OC AEUS aac cet ater oss 268, 752 291, 184 290, 035 276,528 206, 020 240,488 
Toilet preparations.......... - - - = - 862,119 

ISAS Reems MIB. sok <. 328, 764 329,217 256,551 217,938 153,677 120, 469 
Withesik oe Ade chat BA nerosis 211717 299, 466 262, 225 258,061 195,369 213,631 
Ale, beer and porter......... 7,953,183) 7,475,125) 6,541,366} 6,297,859] 4,972,604) 4,718,307 
Mal tinroductsici.c. view es bees - - - - - 209,332 
Sh ICE Oana 2 we ae need a - - - - - 14, 122,564 
Transportation and tele- 

DRONES ert he tecsinten, bases 2,647,801 650,172 204 = 1,031,657] 1,375,046 
Embossed cheques..:....... 13,276 3,973 790 - ~ - 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 

ia 0.22) 2 ee 1 oe eR 195,201 186, 240 187,337 194,372 115,711 201,395 
Penalties and interest....... 183, 934 169, 452 278,577 219,032 91,073 142,328 
Sales; domestic............. 49,151,636) 34,936,376] 16,586,976} 34,557,788) 49,275,963) 54,244,032 

Domestic Totals........ 67,388,770| 52,482,606) 30,288,256] 47,193,756) 61,241,293) 83,458,930 
Importations— 

SS va OME on Ga SM 14,495,036} 9,922,325) 4,196,929} 7,834,822} 8,701,609) 8,979,576 

“Se ae Cee ee 2,130,360) 1,748,665 886, 681 253 , 505 34,707| 1,434,656 

Special excise 1 p.c........ - - - 4,982,217) 13,377,726} 14,534,620 


Gross Totals, Excise Taxes.| 84,014, 1662| 64,153, 5962| 35,371, 9062| 60,264,3002| 83,355,3352|108, 407, 7822 


13 p.c. in 1933 and 1934. 2 Includes refunds of $1,006,883 in 1929, $744,453 in 1930, $637,245 in 1931, 
$657,909 in 1932, $1,163,759 in 1933 and $1,8 
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32,208 in 1934. 
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10.—Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, by Proy- 
inces, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1933. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Province or Other Source. Licences. Stamps. Matches. Aston Sales. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince udward sland 5. sseesns Seke nies 168 11,827 - - 24,987 
Nov aiScCotlateae. can. sae.« sins =. mae caee cere 1,026 96, 492 ~ 181 572,894 
News Brunswicls: acc. aa. 1666+ seams see 792 70,501 - 262 480, 209 
QhebeG. aiiivcionis sia ace See + bees Sie 12,046 932,000 836, 688 2,860} 16,986,934 
OnbATIO baesaedaes's aes Sate TO EET She 20,788} 1,462,118 823, 219 213,069] 27,017,065 
MESnIOD fers. sre cists SETS ae Eset opehs © erat 1,590 198,997 - 1,441 1,618, 566 
Saskatchewanc. aura 280 «teks memeae. nhs 656 122,479 - - 260,012 
Alberta tere dase. tte sae scone eee bons 1,494 154,278 - 983 682,072 
British Columbigap andes ere one oie 3,796 211,813 - 1,532} 1,632,986 
Markons erctharcks atecre seria te gree aia eae ee 10 1,063 - - 238 
Wepartmoentalssalos, ag. seeemes ane Mee - 15,050 - - - 
Motals» cas. tecie Sas. ee chee: 42,366) 3,276,618) 1,659,907 220,328] 49,275,963 
y Trans- 
Province or Other Source. re Ae Cigars. Wines. Beer. oo por el 
Telephones. 
> $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... - - - - - - 
INOVaUsCOblatccnacecnies ae ote - 26 - 95,652 - 17,454 
New Brunswick.........-..: - - - 22,424 - 12,679 
QUeDC Cs cesta deus she ohase> ejnagedye 82,020 86,477 634 2,677,840 50 648,057 
ONUATIONssintcs cae sckieiceleste 124,000 65,682 184, 706 1,093,747 70 245,791 
IMANTCODA nantes csecmonee - - 62 276,975 14 19,778 
Saskatchewan:..........0..: ~ - - 131,078 4 29,034 
Albertveternt cack cumini - 184 - 327,336 - 32, 930 
Britisa Columbia-ness eer - 1,308 9, 967 347,552 115 25,929 
UK ON ene ei tkocics eerie - - - - - 5 
Departmental sales.......... ~ - - ~ 115,458 ~ 
TotalSs, ccaces 206,020 153,677 195,369) 4,972,604 115,711) 1,031,657. 
BE ef Importations. 
enalties : 
Province or Other Source. and D reese a iene 
Interest. : Special 
Sales. Excise. Excise, 
3 p.c. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 35 37,017 12,592 221 * 17,360 67,190 
INO Vai COblA ne ceases bier 1,861 785,585 189,938 2,027 SEB (Ai le eee e dss g 
New Brunswick............. 431 587,299 198,314 886 319,302} 1,105,802 
Ouehbeesrus werk on tol csi eer 37,803} 22,303,410 2,526, 180 8,307 4,309,579] 29,147,476 
OntarlOr esc ce er ko te kee 34,561} 31,284,817 3,617,860 13, 638 6,348,491] 41,264,806 
Manitobars vc. fesse 3,021 2,120,443 579,008 1,441 484,190 3,185,081 
Saskatehowans:ti..20% <0 08 742 544,005 157,439 934 158, 872 861, 249 
Alberta foe trcee Leen Teo 2T 1,200, 498 253,958 714 211,486). 1,666,656 
British Columbia........... 11,341 2,246,339 1,151,670 6,340 1,166,406 4,570,755 
Wukont :o:..40 veer ee eee 57 1,373 12,605 199 8, 280 22,457 
Departmental sales,........ ~ 130,507 - - - 130, 507 
British Post Office Parcels.. - - 2,045 - - 2,045 


Totals.........: 91,073} 61,241,293) 8,701,609 34,707) 13,377,726) 83,355,335 
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11.—Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, by Proy- 
inces, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Toilet : 
Province or Other Source. | Licences. | Stamps. | Matches. pulore: Sales. Pre- P ying 
‘ parations. seheys 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 144 12,626 - - 24,625 - - 
NevniScGtiantes conned desu! 1,046 100,460 - 52| 678,355 38 - 
New Brunswick.............. 978 70, 456 - 171 524,135 ~ - 
OlobecHir saeeeaus = sald ade 12,380) 1,382,687 874, 859 147, 698)18, 841, 713 208, 704 92,488 
(OTE pte ae eee Oe ae ei a 20,744] 2,061,180 ii ,ool 704, 639/29, 344, 231 622, 233 148,000 
WMS GODAt ee pk ee eee ne beece 1,534 209, 766 - 1,058] 1,731,621 26,302 - 
Saskatchewan................ 518 UB RTPA - - 397,020 382 - 
USO TILE Ce tre esate ys ocd 3ese-4 ars 1,350 166,304 - 1,412 695,370 220 - 
BritisheColimbia hs 272.30 24. 3,810 294, 059 - 460} 2,046,425 4,233 - 
DEN ola Cone a eee Aiea 2 1,076 - - 32 - ~ 
Departmental sales.......... = 7,492 - - = - 
PEO URIS rcs 6 sine 3 42,506) 4,438,833] 1,672,390)  855,490/54,244,082; 862,119; 240,488 
ee Trans- 
: a 2 portation 
Province or Other Source. Cigars. Wines. Beer. | Products.| Sugar. Sees an 
ques.| mojo. 
phones. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ - - - - ~ - = 
ING COU Ai elects. trols ce caacexave 17 - 78, 800 - | 1,490,499 - 24,436 
New Brunswick.............. — |. - 20, 053 - - = 16,947 
QuiebeGect ci re sacs ea 72,062 6,852) 2,351,685 — | 4,299,717 - 868, 829 
OLLIE gl Denes hee dy her ee ete 47,623 194,453} 1,189,580 209,206} 5,328,753 = 323, 239 
WiRItOD a. ho Soe ost biat.. dacene - 170 268, 634 ~ - - 23, 637 
Saskatchewan..............%. - - 121,689 - - = 35,333 
Aberin Arie. csi cas debe 92 - 311,796 - 696, 921 - 43,596 
British Columbia............ 675 12,156] 376,070 126] 2,306,674 - 39,021 
DAKOM ee erie hc. - - - - = = 8 
Departmental sales.......... - - - - - 201,395 = 
THOGaISHS oui heals 120,469 213,631! 4,718,307;  209,832)14,122,564| 201,395) 1,375,046 
Importations. 
: Domestic Grand 
Province or Other Source. | Interest. Se 
Total. Special Total 
Sales Excise. Excise, 
3 p.c. 
$ —$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 27 37,423 15, 868 387 12,942 66,620 
INGO GHEOCOUltcemste sarah sales ee 4,270 2,377,972 181,281 18,666 421,507 2,999,426 
New: Bramswiehk...s.<'00.+ 0.16. 762 633, 503 310, 126 2,188 370,547 1,316,363 
Onebe.. siemens tet oes Soo 34,440} 29,214,115 2,719,753 868, 909 4,525,470] 37,328,247 
MOTTUEIO es ere cick cine cocsccouseadthe 88,290} 41,059,702 3,543,071 489,197 7,143,446] 52,235,416 
IWiantOD dee wc con esi os eemion 3,395 2,266,117 560,085 116527 481,690 3,319,419 
Saskatchewan. 20". PSs = 365 648, 539 151,825 2,687 147,264 950,315 
PUL UAe eee Ok ov ree oe 3,636 1,920,703 255,725 5,905 216,553 2,398, 887 
‘Britisty Columbia. -s.5..0 + aes 7,148 5,090,851 1227-030) 34,969 1,208, 999 7,562,350 
UROME Taree ten ce as clos ne = ,118 12,440 21 , 202 19,981 
Departmental sales........... - 7,492 - - ~ 208 , 887 
British Post Office Parcels.... = ~ 1,872 - ~ 1,872 
Motals eo 142,328] 83,458,930} 8,979,576) 1,434,656) 14,584,620) 108,407,783 
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Subsection 4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S.C., 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue had the control and management of standard weights and measures and 
of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, bridge and ferry 
tolls and rents until 1918. It administered the Statutes which dealt with the 
adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent med- 
icines, petroleum, naphtha and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. This 
department also established the food standards, which were put into force by Orders 
in Council under the authority of Section 26 of the Adulteration Act. Later the 
administration of the Adulteration of Food and the Proprietary and Patent Medicine 
Acts was transferred to the Department of Health, that of the Commercial Feeding 
Stuffs and Fertilizers Acts to the Department of Agriculture, and that of the Acts 
relating to weights and measures and the inspection of gas, electric light and water 
meters to the Department of Trade and Commerce. By Order in Council of May 
18, 1918, the Departments of Customs and of Inland Revenue were combined as 
the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the Crown. 
On June 4, 1921, the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue was consolidated 
as the Department of Customs and Excise (11-12 George V, c. 26). As from April 1, 
1927, the name of this department, which collects the great bulk of the revenue of 
the Dominion, was changed to Department of National Revenue by authority of 
17 Geo. V, c. 34. This Act provides for three chief departmental officers—the 
Commissioner of Customs, the Commissioner of Excise and the Commissioner of 
Income Tax, while an Assistant Commissioner of Customs may also be appointed. 

- In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, the gross amount of customs duties 
collected by the department was $73,154,472, as compared with $77,271,965 in 
1933, $113,997,851 in 1932, $149,250,992 in 1931, $199,011,628 in 1930 and $200,- 
479,505 in 1929. The total of excise duties and excise war taxes collected in the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, was $145,176,663, as compared with $123,478,841 
in 1933, $109,586,366 in 1932, $93,986,975 in 1931, $129,822,444 in 1930 and $148,- 
376,494 in 1929.1 The total of income tax collected in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1934, was $61,399,172, as compared with $62,066,697 in 1933. While the income 
tax and the business profits war tax (see Table 8) are collected by the Commis- 
sioner of Income Tax, the other main branches of inland revenue—the excise duties 
and excise war taxes—are collected by the Commissioner of Excise. 

Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian 
excise tariff, as existing at Jan. 1, 1935:— 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal. .$ 7-00 (b) Imported (in addition to any of the 
Except Spirits as follows:— duties otherwise imposed), per gal.... 0.07 
(a) Used in a bonded manufactory for Mate 


medicines, extracts, etc.,perproofgal.. 2-50 
(b) Used in a bonded manufactory for 


DER NDS 5.29 cathe tet ave Te eatioe atone tetas . 
perfumes, per proobgvals....s 7. ores Sac 1.50 (by Weanortad: otek 006 


Key Weed ans onde eaienacts oie (ce) Imported, crushed oretBand ner ip aren 


alt: 
(a) Produced in Canada and screened, 


Vinegarapen proof galind. Beane: velo cle 0.27 

(d) Used for chemical compositions ap- 5. Malt Syrup:— 
proved by Governor in Council, per (a) Produced in Canada, per lb.......... 0.10 
NOOR AD 5028 Sah ocv SEU RRR Oe. Ee 0.15 (b) Imported, per Ib.......v.eseeeeeceee 0.16 


(e) Sold to licensed druggists for phar- 
maceutical preparations, per proof gal.. 2.50 6. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarottes 


(f) Distilled from native fruits and used (a) Manufactured tobacco, per lb........ 0.20 
by a licensed wine manufacturer for (b) Cigarettes weighing not more than 
ra ik of native wines, per proof 3.dbsper Ms per ML e.. e er ncaa 4.00 
I on A Ree UE RO Adan re seer tore gehae 1.00 (c) co phe: weighing more than 3 lb. 

2 Spirits imported (in addition to any of per iM, per Mis. Seis sack ees eee 11.00 
the duties otherwise imposed), per oe Imported leaf tobacco, unstemmed, 

PYOOK EAI, SNH as. Hee Eee oho eee 0.30 Pibe Pere ce peice cee eee 0.40 
3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— @) Teapot leaf tobacco, stemmed, 

(a) Brewed in whole or part from any ; Of beset scavasaverirerderrst ce tre 0.60 
substance other than malt, per Gal.... 0.22 () ea per: Mn Sassen ere a ee 3.00 


1Table 9, p. 897, gives the details of the revenues from individual taxes for the years 1929-34 and 
Tables 10 and 11, pp. 898-899, give the revenues from individual taxes by provinces for 1933 and 1934. 
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A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 

Revenue from Excise Duties.—The inland revenue collected from excise 
duties, other than war taxes, is shown by items for the past six fiscal years in Table 12. 
Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to be supplying about 70 p.c. 
of the revenue from excise duties. 

12.—Details of Excise Duties Collected, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-34. 


(As shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise.) 


Item. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SOIT. ee el ek cel ee. che lO poor s0041e. 18,026,905| 11. 8155576) 2,8, 153,448]> 7; 201,375). 7,176; 513 
Validation fee - - - ~ - 323, 482 
Malia tons + acs aac aie 346,540 342,098 384, 102 385, 436 302,539 234,877 
Malte Watset Se. aucune. aes 4,755,295] 4,493,801] 4,138,910] 3,633,438] 2,875,779] 2,773,984 
SEGDAGCO.: cond oaks coe 39,304,793} 41,668,542) 41,699,017} 36,647,484] 29,330,598] 25,857,511 
GUE ATSRL SYN de eee es cece ote: 572, 683 588,977 533,565 456,654 368, 352 347, 803 
TACONERSSHs oe eis oe ereeeaseres 45,043 48,522 43,899 45,605 44, 863 54,710 

Totals et ee - 64,362,328} 65,668,848} 58,615,069} 49,322,065} 40,123,506) 36,768,880 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—<As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Tables 13 and 14. 


13.—Number of Excise Licences Issued, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-34. 


Description. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
No No No No. No No No 
IBViBtI OES acc tec ooncl cto Pe ete ee 23 25 28 27 27 24 20 
Brewersiang. MaAltsters.:. aes cs chinsss ca toe. 93 95 94 98 92 88 83 
Tobacco manufacturers. ..... 6.5.00. 0 cee e ees 58 57 56 56 60 68 73 
Cigarananulacturersy.. csc deaneieaeeen eee. 90 83 82 76 77 82 85 
BStreleune Te tmers soo ac ele eck. Meine tits 22 21 22 22 7 36 46 


Manufacturers in Bond— 
Perfumes, pharmaceutical preparations, 


Ss Sap eSyts eReias Ary OaBs Gee Sa Maer 346 330 338 337 337 335 330 
GWhSmniegehills oo see sce cick as a ce ws cas 152 144 135 133 141 161 160 
Wood alcohol manufacturers.............. 6 6 8 6 6 6 6 
Mary wainegar DrOwers.:):....ssissee.en sos 3 4 4 D 5 4 5 
Still manufacturers and importers......... 26 24 29 26 23 15 12 
Acetic acid manufacturers................ 3 3 3 3 3 3 2, 
Bonded warehouses...............0ccee08: 62 51 49 48 62 66 59 
OTA pOUNdeRsHO Aa 8) tees: eats AMO Nek. 3 4 6 6 6 9 9 
Canadian leaf stemmers.................- 9 10 10 9 14 10 14 


14.—Statistics of Distillation, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-34. 


Schedule. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

Licences issued.......... No. 25 28 ah 27 24 20 
Licence fees............. $ 6,625 7,750 6,125 7,125 6,250 5,750 
Grain, etc., for Distillation— 

ai Be oN, A WA, Ib. | 39,170,372 | 42,064,219 | 19,519,949 | 10,802,254 | 6,807,119 8, 259,033 

Enebiancorn: 2 vh kid “ 1106,112,316 |114,942,991 | 35,879,402 | 19,657,775 | 17,871,546 27,497,313 

JER (yoyo alee “ | 80,449,536 | 78,075,195 | 47,421,646 | 27,121,120 | 17,552,045 13,929,865 

Oats and other grain.. “ 228,102 257,510 64,150 189, 080 17,125 121, 208 

CC SY OR eee RS i - = - - - = 

BRIGG ee totes obs 3% s 84,523 58,330 - ~ - - 


Totals, Grain Used..... “ 1226,044,849 [235,398,245 |102,885,147 | 57,770,229 | 42,247,835 | 49,807,419 
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—Statistics of Distillation, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-34—concluded. 


Schedule. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Molasses used........... Ib.} 78,099,601 | 61,036,607 | 70,304,701 | 71,988,200 | 39,272,923 | 69,111,370 
Wine and other materials “ = - - | 15,917,061 3,071,695 1,525, 733 
ree spirits manufac- 

TOD Fo MOSSE proof gal.| 16,816,312 | 16,813,433} 9,286,780 | 7,099,637 | 4,345,834 6,411, 230 


Daw Collected Ex-man- 
ufactory on Deficien- 


cies and Assessment— 
AMOUDG.... 03: proof gal. 131 312 965 9,643 575 297 
DULY arses eae sae $ 1,178 2,813 8,677 87,061 5,187 2,076 
Total duties collected 
plus licence fees....... $ 7,803 10,563 14,802 94,186 11,437 7,826 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken out of Bond.—In Table 15 are shown the 
quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco taken out of 
bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1934. 

Between 1920 and 1934 the number of cigars taken out of bond fell from 
270,089,761 to 115,988,080 and the quantity of tobacco, which was 23,049,012 lb. 
in 1920, had fallen to 20,870,651 lb. by 1925, since when there was a steady 
increase to 22,815,839 lb. in 1933. 'The consumption of cigarettes increased from 
2,440,982,912 in 1920 to 5,082,314,590 in 1931 but declined to 4,401,628,765 in 1932, 
and. 3,728,832,089 in 19338, rising again to 4,842,728,835 in 1934. 

Between 1923 and 1929 spirits taken out of bond (exclusive of imported spirits) 
rose from 729,678 gal. to 2,016,802 gal., but there has been a decided and steady 
drop since 1929 to 769,527 gal. for 1933, with an increase to 933,946 gal. in 1934. 
Malt liquor shows an increase from 36,789,195 gal. in 1923 to 65,719,129 gal. in 
1929 and a decrease to 40,105,888 gal. in 1934. 


—Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond for 
Consumption, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-34. 


(For years prior to 1900 see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528, and for 1901-10 see 1933 Year Book, p. 840.) 


Fiscal Year. Spirits.3 eee. Malt. Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco.? 
gal gal lb No. No lb 
LOLL eee bees 4,146,452 41,752,448 101,525,430 | 227,585,692 585,935,370 18, 903,322 
TAPE OFS Seis 4,562,382 47,518, 647 114,029,523 252,718,242 782,663,841 21,419,046 
TOUS Te kane ooh 4,999,937 52,314,400 123 , 920, 607 294,772,933 977,743,301 22,371, 636 
O14 ke oe 4,762,618 56,060, 846 133,794, 639 288,219,892 |1,166,023,170 22,248,760 
MOTD 2 ees cna 4,021,090 47,963 , 225 111,037, 743 236,866,542 11,090,125, 936 21,180,857 
NOLO ee weet. oe 3,629,324 39, 638,877 89,476,590 207,647,808 |1,082,324,710 20,698,241 
TON) eeeeyeeet ne. 4,118,147 34,827,284 78,815,746 239,752,202 11,307,276,.700 20,735,080 
LOU. Secrets or. 4,591,972 28,442,427 59,626,049 254,445,945 11,664, 709, 933 21,780,168 
LOT Ord ee ptr: 2,941,108 26,024,117 49,184,747 221,087,110 |1,553,468, 890 19,980,446 
1920 yc ee 3,816, 124 36,863, 867 69,975,631 270,089,761 |2,440,982, 912 23,049,012 
LP ba ee esas Rope 2,816,071 35,509, 757 82,210,351 214,262,197 |2,439, 832,278 19,389,268 
1922 Bae oti. Bete 730,474 38,404,346 87,561,176 181,255,533 |2,450,397, 154 20,528,228 
UT co ere Oe 729,678 36,789, 195 84,922,024 183,965,151 |1,917,773, 908 22,072,709 
1 A le Bare bot  e 899,291 43,717,823 105,446, 169 198,042,909 |2,420,052,731 21,172,307 
1Q2D Be Mone oe 910,316 48,106,177 118, 237,385 168,097,387 |2,531, 693,150 20,870,651 
1926.5 trae ccsoeeee 1,082,785 52,443,505 127,789,729 174,363,188 |2,883,448, 160 21,595,483 
LOD TREX viata ce Se 1,404,111 61,726,251 126, 967,976 175,335,838 |3,333,999, 860 21,589,772 
LOS aera 1,896,357 58,391,360 142,543,947 181,730,614 |3,927,022,325 21,907,747 
DODO) F. oat Sees trees 2,016, 802 65,719,129 158,490,019 190,981,166 |4,607,500,425 21,973,221 
LOS0 eck). s 6 ote 1,926,063 62,992,156 149,746,711 196,251,957 |5,035,878,655 22,195,455 
103 Tate te col ee 1,180,536 58,641, 404 137,997,652 177,841,987 |5,082,314,590 22,520,345 
1OS25R se oe ee 781,612 52,001,768 121, 257,234 152,159,301 |4,401, 628,765 22,801,035 
DORR ER AS oc core 769,527 40, 632,084 95,604,954 122,664,715 |3,728, 832,089 22,815,839 
19346) eee crt 933, 946 40,105, 883 92,319, 768 115,988,080 |4,342, 728, 835 22,315,295 


1K xclusive of imported spirits but inclusive of non-potable spirits down to 1921. 2Including snuff. 
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Subsection 5.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces. 


Subsidies.—Tables 16 and 17 show the subsidies and other payments made by 
the Dominion to each of the Provincial Governments for the individual fiscal years 
ended from 1929 to 1934 (Table 16), and the totals paid from Confederation to 1934 
(Table 17). The provincial subsidies payable by the Dominion Government were 
originally settled by the British North America Act, 1867 (80 and 31 Vict., ¢.3, s. 118), 
but were revised by the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11). Under 
the revised settlement each Provincial Government receives: (a) a fixed grant 
according to population and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per head of the 
population up to 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so much of the 
population as exceeds that number. The province of British Columbia received ~ 
an additional grant of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 years from 1907.* 
An additional grant of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward Island 
under an Act of 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 42), and the payments to Manitoba were revised 
by the Extension of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32); in 1931 
an amount of $4,822,843 was paid as a readjustment in lieu of public lands from 
1870 to 1908 as provided for in the Manitoba Natural Resources Act, 1930. Other 
payments to the Provincial Governments by the Dominion Government consist 
of special grants, such as compensation for lands, allowances for buildings, allow- 
ances in lieu of debt, allowances pending reconsideration of subsidies, etc. 


*See Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxiii-iv. 
16.—Subsidies of Dominion to Provincial Governments, fiscal years ended 1929-34. 


Province. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 381, 9321 381, 9321 381, 9321 381, 9321 381, 9321 381,932 1 
Novamontiad Tints... 2S, 661,841! 661,841! 661,8411 661,841! 644, 2561 653, 0481 
New Brunswick............. 666, 766! 666, 7661 666,766! 693,040! 693,040! 693 ,0401 
RHIOBEE, 30% bites sts me coil ins.s 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 
COMUGFIN TER SHIRA R sae 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,941,425 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 
MONUBOR casts sere sis. bs x 1,500,214 | 1,508,591 | 6,478,6197; 1,694,195 | 1,694,195 | 1,705,340 
Saskatchewan............... 2,047,935 | 2,063,295 | 1,938,295 | 2,112,803 | 2,112,803 | 2,128,889 
erie at hk Po wentes aia 58 = 1,657,188 | 1,576,685 | 1,670,435 | 1,748,159 | 1,743,159 | 1,757,317 
British Columbia........... 738, 817 738, 817 738, 817 874,561 874,561 874,561 

Me OCAES Fe8 Cette: 12,553,725 | 12,496,959 | 17,485,737 | 13,694,970 | 13,677,384 | 13,727,565 


1For the years 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934, special grants, pending reconsideration of pro- 
vincial subsidies, were granted to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island as follows: 
mers Scotia $875,000, New Brunswick $600,000, Prince Edward Island $125,000 (not included in above 
table). 

2$4,822,843 of this amount was on account of readjustment of subsidy in lieu of Public Lands from 1870 
to 1908, as provided for in the Manitoba Natural Resources Act, 1930. 


17.— Total of Subsidy Allowances from July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1934. 
Nore.—From p. 89 of the Public Accounts for 1934. 


Allowances | Allowances Interest 


5 for on basis Special 
Province. Betocs - Gi rintait ene Debt f Total. 
ment. Population. wo eh 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island................65- 3,720,000 | 5,225,441 | 4,664,304 | 2,564,056 | 16,173,802 
INGerSCOUlA kc hase oc se. Boeck 5 chet acch 7,530,000 | 23,312,010 826,980 | 3,182,711 | 34,851,700 
IN Gri TINS WICK? Sa iret hi tite ten meee 6,890,000 | 17,778,076 | 9,780,000 } 1,397,635 | 35,845,711 
TOs oy ih. Sah RAR vite « «claim lousy 9,280,000 | 82,431,533 -| 5,196,792 | 96,908,325 
Ontario... ..00 3. ES ee FO ee es 9,680,000 |102,078, 988 -— | 4,886,104 | 116,645,092 
REAATE OVINE Ry era RE nea tir ire S oo Bos 6,735,000 | 16,748,585 | 19,894,233 | 13,350,620 | 56,728,438 
EST TUTE ie 1 ea a 5,496,667 | 15,303,613 | 17,031,250 | 11,755,875 | 49,587,405 
PATELLA Mee erie tite, Retr, Laie Se 5,156,666 | 11,945,643 | 15,093,750 | 11,755,875 43,951, 934 
Soricisis Wolim DIGG 5 s6. Sra veka tes blero 6,130,000 | 12,177,367 | 7,300,000 | 6,846,300 | 27,453,668 
MPOERIS 2 ie Ostet deictaiags «os 6 o> 60,618,333 (287,001,256 | 74,590,517 | 55,935,968 | 478,146,075 


———$———— ——————__—_____ 


1Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2Allowances in lieu of debt. 
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Loans to Provinces.—All of the provincial loans recently advanced by the 
Dominion have been made to the western provinces under the authority of relief 
legislation beginning with the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act 1931 and these 
have been secured by treasury bills of the respective provinces, bearing interest in 
the neighbourhood of 5 p.c. The sum total of such loans outstanding as at Mar. 31, 
1934, was $51,314,180. 


In addition to these, however, there were also outstanding at that date $10,168,- 
688 of housing loans, being the balance of loans made to the provinces in the years 
following the Great War, on the authority of Orders in Council passed in 1918 and 
1919, and of the Appropriation Acts of 1920 and 1921. Upon these loans the 
province of Ontario repaid the whole of the advances in 1928 and the other provinces 
concerned have in most cases reduced their indebtedness from year to year. 


Table 18 gives details of the loans made by the Dominion Government to the 
provinces concerned on account of relief expenditures, and Table 19 shows the 
amounts outstanding as at Mar. 31 of each of the years 1920-34, on account of loans 
made for housing. 


18.—Loans to Provincial Governments Under the Re:ief Acts, by Provinces, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-35. 


a ER FS a a 


Province and Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
Loansdurine- wears. i8)).cee oe at een en eee 4,331,486] 6,476,711] 2,384,000} 4,127,000 
Less cash repayments and credits of Dominion’s share 
‘of expenditures.) 8 Pec. cee ee ne ee 1,542,674} 1,304,807 110,717} 1,252,369 
INGt loans LOR Fears. car. Shs ee ec Sates etna vias: eee eae 2,788,812} 5,171,904) 2,273,283) 2,874,631 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year............ — | 2,788,812} 7,960,716] 10,233,999 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31................ 2,788,812) 7,960,716) 10,233,999) 13,108,630 
Saskatchewan— 
oans: during year scree ee ee 12,034,934] 9,734,337) 6,960,066} 11,434,811 
Less cash repayments and credits of Dominion’s share 
ofexpencditurcs treet te eee nen ere 1,100,593) 2,155,782) 1,490,826] 1,293,797 
Net loanstior sy Gard: 59h: SON a es eed 10,934,341] 7,578,555} 5,469,240} 10,141,014 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year............ — | 10,934,341] 18,512,896] 23,982, 137 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31................ 10,934,341) 18,512,896} 23,982,137) 34,123,151 
Alberta— 
Loans dunine’ year ates. i cate, ee ee ae 5,142,586] 2,840,000} 4,068,524} 3,895,000 
Less cash repayments and credits of Dominion’s share 
of expenditures -.. char ee ee Se See ee 1,044, 846 937,959 17.781] 1,968,524 
Net loans: for VEar aad. ceva: dae tales eee RI See an ee 4,097,740] 1,902,041} 4,050,743] 1,926,476 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year............ — | 4,097,740} 5,999,781) 10,050,524 
Totals Outstanding Marusl. ose! fos: 5 ee 4,097,746) 5,999,781] 10,050,524) 11,977,000 
British Columbia— 
Loans daring: year 7.0.5 aces, ate) Gra, Gaon nee: bs cee oe 5,784,165} 5,382,500} 3,535,000) 8,225,000 
Less cash repayments and credits of Dominion’s share 
Giexponad reuress.b Pe Ne ee Ee ae 971,041] 4,469,864] 2,213,240 258, 286 
Net loans for Vear Ba04, oste. os 4 aces eee ee See 4,813,124 912,636} 1,321,760} 7,966,714 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year............ -— | 4,813,124) 5,725,760) 7,047,520 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31................ 4,813,124) 5,725,760) 7,047,520) 15,014,234 


Grand sTotals 45). 00.5.5 2. Oe EE 22,634,017| 38,199,153 51,314,180 74, 223, 045 
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19.—Loans to Provincial Governments Outstanding, on Account of Housing, by 
Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1920-34. 


As at | Prince | Nova New . British 
is Edward f Bruns- Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. : Total 
Mar. 31 Toland: Scotia. ey Columbia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TO205et)..cacbntaies - - 600, 000 60,000] 8,750,000) 1,580,000 750,000] 11,740,000 
EQAID seat series - 600,000} 1,220,000} 1,146,700} 8,750,000} 1,580,000) 1,361,500} 14,658,200 
DOZB Sn. eee he — | 1,100,000} 1,525,000) 2,312,885} 8,750,000] 1,975,000) 1,701,500} 17,364,385 
Lp EEE nue We Sot 50,000} 1,537,000) 1,525,000) 4,391,617} 9,350,000] 1,975,000] 1,701,500} 20,530,117 
Od cox anearsrency hs ies 50,000} 1.537,000}) 1,525,000] 7,359,590} 9,350,000) 1,975,000} 1,701,500} 23,498,090 
1Ooh een ers. Fe 50,000} 1,537,000} 1,525,000) 7,355,305) 9,350,000) 1,975,000} 1,701,500] 23,493,805 
Ze woke tas 50,000} 1.537,000} 1,462,000) 7,352,018) 9,350.000] 1,975,000) 1,701,500} 238,427,518 
NOT hace te ee 50,000} 1,537,000} 1,308,000} 7,337,843) 9,350,000] 1,825,000) 1,701,500} 23,109,343 
AOD ort iets sore 50,000} 1,362,000] 1,250,000} 7,317,403 — | 1,660,000} 1,701,500} 13,340,903 
TODO can BS cpcus « 50,000} 1,212,000) 1,198,000) 7,304,203 — | 1,600,000) 1,701,500) 13,065,703 
TAU, Scena ts 50.000} 1,077,000} 1,136,000) 5,796,703 - | 1,550,000} 1,701,500} 11,311,203 
UES Gee iets eee 36,500} 1,017,000} 1,057,000) 5,384,688 - | 1,475,000) 1,701,500) 10,671,688 
DOA AR ts ce tals 35, 000 937, 000 988,000} 5,384,688 —- | 1,475,000} 1,701,500; 10,521,188 
LOSS ae. Stee oat 34, 000 877, 000 910,000} 5,384,688 - | 1,475,000) 1,701,500) 10,382,188 
ey Oe eae ee 33, 000 822, 000 860,500] 5,384,688 — | 1,367,000} 1,701,500} 10,168,688 


Subsection 6.—National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 


The great changes brought about in our national debt during the 20 years 
from 1914 to 1934 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,— 
850 to $2,729,978,141; (2) the gross debt, having been largely incurred for war 
purposes, is not represented by corresponding assets; (8) the debt is now mainly 
held in Canada, $2,083,307,268 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1934. 


Recent Conversions and other National Debt Operations.*—In 1931, 
extensive conversion and other operations in connection with the national debt were 
carried out as follows:— 


On April 1, 1931, the 5 p.c. Public Service Loan of $25,000,000 fell due in New 
York and was redeemed out of the proceeds of the loan negotiated in New York 
in the previous October, effecting a net annual saving in interest of $155,000. 


In May, a conversion offer was made in connection with the $1,084,823,350 
of funded debt maturing between then and Nov. 1, 1934. The opening offer was to 
convert $250,000,000, the Minister of Finance reserving the right to increase the 
amount at any time before May 23. The basis was an exchange of a bond of any 
of the following four maturities for new twenty-five-year 4} p.c. bonds, dating from 


*For information re loans raised and conversion operations carried on between 1914 and 1930 see 
pp. 842-843 of the 1933 Year Book. 
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the maturity of the old bonds; the 5 p.c. bonds maturing Oct. 1, 1931, or the 54 p.c. 
bonds maturing Noy. 1, 1932, 1933 and 1934, respectively. One of the terms of 
the new bonds was that at any time after fifteen years the Dominion, on giving 
sixty days notice, had the right to call any series for redemption. There was 
attached to each of the new bonds one or more talons representing the difference in 
interest to maturity of the former series. The amount was over-subscribed more 
than two and a half times, the conversions being: 5 p.c. War Loan maturing Oct. 1, 
1931, $43,125,700; 53 p.c. Renewal Loan maturing Nov. 1, 1932, $37,523,200; 53 p.c. 
Victory Loan maturing Nov. 1, 1933, $276,688,100; 53 p.c. Victory Loan maturing 
Nov. 1, 1934, $289,693,300; total, $647,030,300. As from Nov. 1, 1934, the annual 
saving effected by these operations is $6,254,674. 


In November, a public offering of $150,000,000 5 p.c. bonds was made. The 
loan was named ‘‘Dominion of Canada National Service Loan, 1931”. The bonds 
were offered for public subscription in two maturities; one for five years, the price 
being 99-25; one for ten years at 99, or on a yield basis of 5-17 p.c. and 5-18 p.e. 
respectively. The loan was over-subscribed, the books being closed twelve days 
before the advertised closing date. Subscriptions totalled $221,198,200, the division 
being $79,535,200 maturing in 1936; $141,663,000 maturing in 1941. 


In 1932-33, one-year 43 p.c. treasury bills were sold to the chartered banks at 
par to the amount of $50,000,000 on Aug. 1. One-year 4 p.c. treasury notes to the 
amount of $60,000,000 dated Oct. 1 were sold in New York at 99-28. On Nov. 1, 
1932, a further $35,000,000 of 4 p.c. 2-year treasury notes were sold at par to the 
chartered banks. Further, $25,000,000 of 3-year 4 p.c. bonds and $56,191,000 
of 20-year 4 p.c. bonds dated Oct. 15, were sold to the public, the 3-year bonds being 
sold at 99-20 to yield 4-28 p.c. and the 20-year bonds at 93-45 to yield 43 p.c. The 
3-year issue was over-subscribed several times. 


The fiscal year 1933-34 was notable for the re-entry of the Dominion into the 
London market in September 1933 after an interval of about 18 years. 


On May 31, $40,000,000 6-month treasury bills, bearing interest at 3} p.c., 
were sold to the chartered banks at 99-8773 for $30,000,000 on the day of issue and 
at 99-8995 for $10,000,000 on July 3. The cost to the Government was 33 p.c. 


On July 1, $60,000,000 of 4 p.c. treasury notes were sold in New York at 98-875 
and on Aug. 1, $50,000,000 of 33 p.c. 1-year treasury bills were exchanged at par 
with the banks for the 43 p.c. treasury bill issue of Aug. 1, 1932. 


A 4 p.c. registered stock issue amounting to £15,000,000 was sold in London 
on Sept. 1, 1933. This loan, which carries a sinking fund requirement of } of 1 p.c. 
per annum, was immediately over-subscribed more than five times. 


A domestic loan of $225,000,000 was offered to the public in three maturities— 
2-year, 6-year and 12-year—on Oct. 15, 1933. The 2-year issue was priced at 
99-50 to yield 3-75 p.c.; the 6-year at 99-00 to yield 4-19 p.c., and the 12-year at . 
96-50 to yield 4-38 p.c. The outstanding bonds of the 1918 Victory Loan which — 
matured on Noy. 1, 1933, were accepted at par in exchange for the two earlier 
maturities of this new issue, but were accepted at 100% for the 12-year maturity. 
All but $30,679,350 of the 1918 Victory Loan was converted. The 6-month 
treasury bills of May and July, 1933, amounting to $50,000,000, were also accepted 
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in exchange for the new bonds at a price, including interest, of 101-284. The 
response was such that the subscription lists were closed ten days before the official 
closing date. 


An issue of treasury bills amounting to $15,000,000 was sold by public tender 
on Mar. 1, 1934, $2,450,000 maturing after 3 months and sold at a price which made 
the cost to the Government 2-85 p.c.; and $12,550,000 maturing after 8 months 
and sold at a cost to the Government of 3-12 p.c. 


This $15,000,000 treasury bill issue of Mar. 1 was duplicated on April 18, 1934, 
by another for the same amount, also sold by public tender: $1,600,000 maturing 
July 1 was sold at a cost to the Government of 2-41 p.c.; $13,400,000 maturing 
Oct. 1 was sold at a cost of 2-71 p.c. 


On May 1, 1934, a 34 p.c. registered stock issue for £10,000,000 was sold in 
London. It matures in 1950-55 and carries a sinking fund provision of 4 p.c. per 
annum. ; 


A treasury bill issue of $50,000,000 carrying 23 p.c. was put out Aug. 1, 1934, 
to replace the 3% p.c. issue for the same amount maturing on the same date. 


On Sept. 1, 1934, a banking credit was arranged with the Chase National 
Bank of New York for $50,000,000 for 1 year at 2 p.c., to be used in retiring the 
4 p.c. treasury notes called for redemption in New York on Sept. 1. The maturity 
date of these notes was originally Oct. 1, 1934. 


The maturing bonds of the 1934 Victory Loan amounting to $222,216,850 were 
provided for by the issue of a domestic loan of $250,000,000 on Oct. 15, 1984. These 
bonds were put out in four maturities with their price and yields as follows:— 
2-year bonds, 98-90 and interest, to yield 2-57 p.c.; 5-year bonds, 98-15 and interest, 
to yield 2-90 p.c.; 8-year bonds, 97-00 and interest, to yield 3-48 p.c.; 15-year 
bonds, 96-50 and interest, to yield, 3-81 p.c. 


The surrender value of the 1934 53 p.c. bonds was par on subscriptions for the 
2- and 5-year issues, 100% for 8-year bonds and 100% for 15-year bonds. A total 
of $154,829,800 of 1934 53 p.c. bonds was converted out of an outstanding amount 
of $222,216,850. 


On Nov. 1, 1934, $20,000,000 of treasury bills were sold by public tender, 
$1,600,000 of 3-month bills were sold at a cost to the Government of 2-35 p.c. 
while the balance of $18,400,000 of 6-month bills were sold at a cost of 2-47 p.c. 


Statistics of National Debt.—Summary statistics of the national debt of 
Canada as at Confederation and at the end of each fiscal year thereafter down to 
1934 are given in Table 20, while details of the active assets and of the gross liabilities 
as at the end of the past twelve fiscal years are given in Tables 21 and 22 respectively. 
Further, details of the funded debt, showing the various issues of bonds, the annual 
interest charges and the place at which principal and interest is payable, are given 
as at Mar. 31, 1934, in Table 23. From this it appears that the total payable in 
London at that date was $384,668,136, in New York $300,000,000, in Canada 
$2,083,307,268 and in Canada and New York $90,661,100. Thus three-quarters 
of the funded debt of the Dominion was payable within the Dominion itself, and 
as a consequence the interest payable outside of Canada was a comparatively small 
item. 
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29.—_Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, 
July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1934. 


Total 


Net 
Debt 
per 


capita,’ 


Increase or 
Decrease of 
Debt 
during the 
Year.! 


Interest 
Paid 
on Debt. 


Interest 


Received | Interest 


from 
Active 
Assets. 


Paid 
per 
capita.” 


$ 
93,046, 052 
96,896, 666 
112, 361.998 
115,993, 706 
115, 492, 683 
122, 400.179 
129, 743,432 
141,163,551 
151, 663, 402 
161, 204, 688 
174, 675, 835 
174,957, 269 
179, 483, 871 
194,634,441 
199, 861,537 
205, 365, 252 
202,159, 104 
242, 482.416 
264, 703,607 
273,164,341 
273, 187, 626 
284,513, 842 
287,722,063 
286, 112, 295 
289,899, 230 
295, 333,274 
300, 054, 525 
308, 348, 023 
318,048, 755 
325,717,537 
332,530,131 
338,375, 984 
345, 160,903 
346, 206, 980 
354,732,433 
366,358,477 
361,344,098 
364,962,512 
377,678,580 
392, 269, 680 
379, 966.826 
408 , 207, 158 
478,535,427 
470, 663, 046 
474,941,487 
508, 338, 592 
483 , 232,555 
544,391,369 
700,473,814 
936, 987,802 


.{1,382, 003, 268 
.|1, 863,335, 899 
.|2, 676, 635, 725 
.|3, 041,529, 587 
.|2, 902,482,117 
.|2, 902,347, 137 
.|2, 888, 827, 237 
.|2,819, 610, 470 
.|2, 818, 066, 523 
.|2, 768, 779, 184 
.|2, 726, 298, 717 
.|2, 677, 137, 243 
.|2, 647, 033, 973 
.|2,544,586, 411 
.|2, 610, 265, 698 
.|2, 831, 743, 563 
.|2, 996, 366, 665 
.{3, 141, 042, 097 


$ 
17,317,410 
21,139,531 
36,502,679 
37,783,964 
37,786, 165 
40,213, 107 
29,894,970 
32,838, 587 
35, 655, 024 
36,653,174 
41,440,526 
34,595, 199 
36,493, 684 
42,182,852 
44,465,757 
51,703, 601 
43, 692,390 
60,320,566 
68,295,915 
50,005, 234 
45,872,851 
49,982,484 
50,192,021 
48,579,083 
52,090, 199 
54,201,840 
58,373,485 
62,164,994 
64,973,828 
67, 220, 104 
70,991,535 
74,419,585 
78 , 887,456 
80,713,173 
86, 252,429 
94,529,387 
99,737,109 
104,094,793 
111,454,413 
125, 226, 703 
116, 294, 966 
130, 246, 298 
154,605, 148 
134,394,500 
134, 899, 435 
168,419,131 
168, 930, 930 
208,394,519 
251,097,731 
321,831, 631 
502,816,970 


$ 

75,728,642 
75,757,135 
75, 859,319 
78, 209, 742 
77,706,518 
82, 187,072 
99,848, 462 
108,324,964 
116,008,378 
124,551,514 
133, 235, 309 
140,362,070 
142,990, 187 
152,451,589 
155,395,780 
153,661,651 
158, 466,714 
182,161,850 
196,407, 692 
223,159, 107 
227,314,775 
234,531,358 
237.530, 042 
237,533,212 
237,809,031 
241,131,434 
241,681,040 
246, 183,029 
253,074,927 
258, 497, 433 
261,538,596 
263,956,399 
266,273,447 
265,493, 807 
268, 480, 004 
271,829,090 
261, 606,989 
260, 867,719 
266, 224, 167 
267,042,977 
263,671,860 
277,960,860 
323, 930,279 
336, 268, 546 
340, 042,052 
339,919,461 
314,301, 625 
335, 996, 850 
449,376,083 
615,156,171 
879,186, 298 


671,451,836 |1,191, 884,063 


1,102, 104, 692 


1.574, 531,033 


792, 660, 963 5|2, 248, 868, 624 
561, 603, 135 5/2, 340, 878, 984 
480, 211,335 5/2, 422, 135, 802 
435,050,368 5/2, 453,776, 869 
401,827,195 5)2,417, 783,275 
400, 628, 837 52,417, 437, 686 
379, 048, 085 5|2,389, 731,099 
378, 464,347 5/2, 347,834,370 
380, 287, 010 5/2, 296, 850, 233 
421,529,268 5/2, 225, 504, 705 
366,822, 452 5}2.177, 763,959 
348, 653 , 762 5/2, 261,611,937 
455, 897,390 5|2,375,846, 172 
399, 885, 839 5}2, 596, 480, 826 
411,063,957 5|2, 729,978,141 


99-08 
146-28 
189-45 
262-84 
266-37 
271-88 
272-31 
264-41 
260-08 
252-83 
243 - 68 
233-54 
221-91 
213-34 
217-94 
226-14 
243-09 
251-96 


8,476,502 
7,683,414 
8,543, 136 
8, 683, 795 
7,126,761 
2,628,117 
9,461,402 
2,944,191 
—1, 734,129 
4,805,063 
23,695, 136 
14, 245,842 
26,751,4152 


—10,222,1015 
—739, 2704 
5,356, 448 

818,810 
OO Lyl et 
14, 289,000 
45,969,419 
12,338, 267 
3,773,506 
—122,591 

— 25,617,836 

21,695, 225 

113.379, 233 

165,780, 088 

264,030, 127 

312,697,765 

382, 646,970 

674,337,591 

92,010,360 
81.256, 817 

31,641,067 

-35, 993,594 
—345,589 

-27, 706,587 

—41, 896,729 

-50, 984, 137 

-71, 345,528 

—47, 740, 746 

83,847,978 

114, 234, 236 

220, 634, 654 

133,497,314 


4,501,568 
4,907,014 
5,047,054 
5,165,304 
5,257,231 
5, 209, 206 
5, 724.436 
6,590, 790 
6.400, 902 
6,797,227 
7,048, 884 
7,194, 734 
7,773,869 
7,594, 145 
7,740, 804 
7, 668.552 
7,700,181 
9,419, 482 
10, 137,009 
9, 682,929 
9, 823,313 
10, 148, 932 
9,656, 841 
9,584, 137 
9,763,978 
9,806, 888 
10, 212,596 
10, 466, 294 
10,520,430 
10, 645, 663 
10,516,758 
10,855, 112 
10,699, 645 
10, 807,955 
10,975,935 
11,068,139 
11, 128, 637 
10,630,115 
10,814, 697 
6,716,771 
10,973,597 
11. 604,584 
13,098, 161 
12,535, 851 
12,259,397 
12, 605, 882 
12,893,505 
15, 736, 743 
21,421,585 
35, 802,567 
47,845,585 
77,431,432 
107,527,089 
139,551,520 
135, 247, 849 
137,892,735 
136, 237, 872 
134,789, 604 
130, 691, 493 
129, 675,367 
128, 902,945 
124,989, 950 
121,566, 213 
121, 289, 844 
121, 151, 106 
134,999, 069 
139,725,417 


126,420 
313,021 
383,956 
554, 384 
488, 042 
396, 404 
610, 863 
840, 887 
798,906 
717,684 
605, 774 
592,500 
834,793 
751,513 
914,009 


1,001, 193 


986, 698 
1,997,936 
2,299,079 

990, 887 

932,025 
1,305,392 
1,082,271 
1,077,228 
1,086, 420 
1,150, 167 
1,217,809 
1,336, 047 
1,370,001 
1,443, 004 
1,513,455 
1,590,448 
1, 683,051 
1,784,834 
1,892,224 
2,020,953 
2,236,256 
2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1,235,746 
1,925,569 
2,256, 643 
2,807,465 
1,668,773 
1, 281,317 
1,430,511 
1,964,541 
2,980, 247 
3,358,210 
3,094,012 
4,466,724 
7,421,002 

17,086,981 
24,815,246 
21,961,513 
16,465,303 
11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8,535, 086 
8,559,401 
10, 937,822 
12, 227,562 
13,518, 205 
10,421, 224 
9,330, 125 
11.220, 989 
11,148, 231 


1The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. t . 
?This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken from the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
’This amount includes $3,305,450, caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
4This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 


5Active assets only. 


6Nine months. 


'The per capita figures are worked out on the basis of the estimates of population given on p. 164. 
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21.—Details of the Active Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1923-34. 


Item. 1923 1924 1925 1926. 
$ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks........... SS eee 4,256,042 43,612,756 27,068, 121 24,811, 236 
SPOUIC TASC! VO hades. Unies deca Sore Ka es s.be ae ate ge 5 130, 150,335 103,427,038 123,976, 668 99,093,810 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc............ 75, 433, 038 92,418, 747 88, 922,335 93,678,049 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govern- 

BOOHES arse. BE TaE BIER courtide SEAT. Gee res ta 106,540,470 40,071, 243 36, 633, 691 36,495,929 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board....... 83,325, 152 86, 728, 789 87,749, 947 87,536,094 
Miscellaneous current accounts................ 35,345,331 35, 568, 622 36, 278,075 37,432,967 

AU GURS ers it cictas satrere sinese fia <'vis Be 435,050,368) 401,827,195) 400,628,837) 379,048,085 
Item 1927. 1928 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks.................5- 22,182,119 45, 829,382 82,410, 885 27,991,597 
Speeleresérvelscsidaseeeatele iio secewenet 100, 935, 933 95,352, 703 60,791,334 65,927,474 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc............ 97,452,299) 114,752,859} 166,080,660] 140,578,126 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govern- : 

HINO US See ee ls oa aee Sena me 35, 985, 138 31, 249, 720 31,049,720 30, 834, 720 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board........ 84, 149, 967 69,410, 199 58,175,573 57,036,174 
Miscellaneous current accounts............+... 37, 758, 891 23, 692, 147 23, 021, 087 44,454,361 

WCE 54 (Se pies em a 378,464,347) 380,287,010 421,529,268| 366,822,452 
Item 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
. $ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks................... 44,599,432 57,352, 841 1,555,876 9,874,579 
POCO WOKCLVOM ere eke. se ck ee abl Sates cube 81, 457, 889 64, 660, 602 69,875,517 71,406,030 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc............ 111,454, 050 173, 183, 733 185, 226, 291 191,920,712 
Advances to Foreign Governments.......... 30,609, 720 30,494, 720 30,494, 720 30, 494, 720 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board........ 48,150, 885 47,804, 080 47,711,084 45,219,132 
Miscellaneous current accounts...............- 32,381, 786 82,401, 415 65, 022,350 62,148, 783 
TOtalS he oe ae ese 348, 653,762) 455,897,391) 399,885,838) 411,063,956 


1The advances to the Imperial Government were nearly all paid off in the fiscal year 1923-24, while 


the small balance was paid off in 1927-28. 


22.— Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1923-34. 


Item. 


Funded Debt! payable in— 
2 [GY KO) CARS Ay aA Omron RR Ns Bias ier raas are! Bd 


PIA MATIC SU ADICS ee etait iieeaialainlahs. 6.6.4) aze.ote av a dg 0: 
SIM OLAT SC MOANS. 5 vacate ato ctesevs nee ott e cit oes 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund.... 
BiRraaee TNC Stes vs J eiects Wik eee er sala tose, sear asers 
PPOVAREE ACCOURLS Es . 12% io-ois cleo. oisre daroyhoee, as obs 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds— 
Government-A nnitities 2.5 50. fo 3 wb wea Caw es 
Civil Service Superannuation and Retire- 
TSE CME SG ie DEE aie Wo. «5,0 80 gi Rersvsteee oe 


304,770, 796 


1,937,031, 954 


210, 933, 000 
242,657, 765 
31,791, 106 
95,432,000 
6,454, 150 
19, 621, 238 
9,624, 153 


5, 892, 605 


12,033, 053 
1,816,078 
969,710 
9,799, 634 


301,786, 046 


1,895, 088, 856 


210,932, 000 
216, 625,004 
34,211,540 
91,520,000 
6, 225, 878 
19,327, 244 
9,624, 153 


7,151,398 


13,994, 246 
2,251,592 
2,061,174 
8,811,339 


1In all cases, figures for funded debt less sinking funds are given. 


274, 447,490 


1,895, 112,087 


300, 874, 000 
206, 712, 088 
33, 611, 133 
28,196,769 
6,338,346 
19,307, 853 
9,623,817 


8,469, 666 


15,776,559 
2,756, 866 
3,216, 293 

13, 623,556 


270,962,177 


1,920, 128, 841 


10, 021, 706 


18, 658, 658 
3,291,484 
4,231,207 

10, 812, 743 


2,888, 827,237] 2,819, 610,470) 2,818, 066,523) 2,768,779, 185 
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22._Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1923-34— concluded. 


————$— | J | 


Item. 1927 
$ 
Funded Debt! payable in— 
OTIC Ola iii rohtels steveie oreiste.ofe ofertas ava: «comrade <e 267, 649,036 
CANADA. cia geenve terete cxpas ous em aReeRNS atctake tele ercarurs 1,941, 852,161 
INGE Obiscbriaic ot © + sens om trbeereeiene sie cae eraeree 225,894,000 
TD GHYINIOM NOLS care storety ators < ctorstdene Bade sicker 172,167,639 
Sains DANI tore <reiis cris sine gates atorets shete suis 31,922,043 
TEM POraley LOOMS a. sors stats ncnicietiteaety aqesexe ope: aots's 201, 000 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund.... 5,849, 030 
TRrtist, LUNGS one bbodecs, ekeisce-amactatereiireiers acta saskael aie 18, 460, 169 
Provance 2CCOUNUS. fe’ «kur s cetera mustechs § Getale avdistare 9,623,816 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds— 
Government) Annuities, 0. Cosccew oc ities Sens « 11, 446, 119 
Civil Service Superannuation and Retire- 

LAY =) 1 Pay ene Aetron Atom ay atts & As AT SOE SGA 6 Ohh 22,328,541 
Civil Service MNsurance ! jo ceyeree os Fesicie syaieie ¢ 3, 840, 028 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance..............- 5,090, 042 

Miscellaneous tin. 2.8 unis own atorrrsireveede sa wie 9,975,093 
Totals 8 ok... i Se URE 3,0 BS 25 4295298, ¢17 


264, 230,350 


1,870, 049,325 


225, 879, 000 
188, 631,490 
31,103,776 
201, 000 
5,929,219 
19,755, 617 
9,623,817 


14,719, 484 


26,536, 524 
4,418,855 
5, 964, 247 

10,094,539 


2,677,137, 248 


260, 768,038 


1, 823,839,934 


220,457, 800 
204,501, 217 
28,375,770 


6,098,583 
20,337, 483 
9° 623,817 


18,369, 100 


31,156,345 
5,058,479 
6,866,911 

11,580, 496 


257, 185,700 


1, 804,977,029 


165,965,900 
174,326, 618 
26, 086, 036 


6,363,362 
20° 976,277 
9/623. 817 


20, 612, 250 


36, 122,214 
5,719,709 
7,968,685 
8, 658, 813 


2, 647,033,973) 2,544,586, 411 


Item. 


Funded Debt! payable in— 
TMOnGong. cast Son. eee tetsu el leistess otto lan dolce S 
Canacdaneran: Sorc Lee erat tee eee 1, 


ING Ww, SOT nt Sara ak.tie, Mon taerrccs a toa ents 
Savanes banks share hale she etree, eee 
Temporary: loans xen eek ote rt noe te 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund.... 
SBrust ngs. ates ee ko Cee eee een 
ProvinCelaccOuntsir-ex dee. acta ce toes eters 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds— 
Government Annuities. .......) 6... .c0 00000: 


NONE Rice Nae Poe ahs sai cE atte ote aes 


1931. 


$ 


253, 512, 033 
800, 264, 602 


265, 896,300 


141, 066, 257 
24,750, 227 


6,788, 162 
20° 329.745 


9,623,817 


23,306, 955 


41,326,474 
6,373,614 
9, 249, 236 


7,778,276 


249,677, 848 


2,012,210, 212 


240,971,700 
157,388, 180 
23,919,677 
15, 000,000 
6,811,793 
18,752,801 
9,623,817 


26,582,544 
46,158,779 


7,053, 128 
10,352,976 


7,240, 108 


1933. 


$ 
246,063,448 


2,015, 169,479 


90, 651,107 
300, 014, 900 
180, 926, 882 

23,920,915 


1934, 


$ . 
315, 278, 938 


2,085,735, 622 


90,666, 100 
300, 025, 900 
172, 617,922 

23,158,919 


6,486,355 
18271, 120 
9°623'817 


35, 023, 476 
53,676,366 


8,468,386. 
12,313,279 


9,695, 897 


1Jn all cases, figures for funded debt less sinking funds are given. 


23.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Interest Thereon, Date of 
Maturity, Rate of Interest and Centres at Which Loans are Payable, as at Mar. 31, 


1934. 
Annual 
Amount 
Date of Where Interest 
; Name of Loan. Rate of Loan 
Maturity. Payable : Payable 
Outstanding. Tb seen! 
p.c $ $ 
1934—June 1! |Loan of 1884—£4,822,028-13-3........... 34 |London....... 23,467, 206 821,352 
July 1 |Debenture Stock—School Lands......... Oe | @anaclaeene a 33,293,470] 1,664,674 
Aug. 1 |One-Year Treasury Bills................ 3% |Canada....... 50,000 000 1,937,504 
Oct. 12|Fifteen-Month Notes.............. 4 |New York 60,000 000} 2,400,000 
Nov. 1 |Victory Loan, 1919........ 53+ |Canada....... 222,216,850} 12,221,927 
INGv:. (lnewosy Gar Notes sc. kee cai aeere eenee 4 |Canada....... 35,000,000} 1,400,000 
1935—-Aues A }Bond: Moan 19lb-35icn. ee. ool. pan acon: 5 |Canada and 
New York 874,000 43,700 
Octial de LoancOl 19dcc6 Mask maarer seetat doen. oer ae 4 ‘iCanaday..a. cc 25,000,000} 1,000,000 
Oct-p1b,  Retundineswoansidsase. ...e dee ene 3% |Canada....... 89,393,000 


3, 128, 755 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 911. 
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23.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Interest Thereon, Date of 
Maturity, Rate of Interest and Centres at Which Loans are Payable, as at Mar. 31, 
1934—concluded. 


Annual 
Date of Where Amount Interest 
Maturity. Name of Loan. Rate. Payable. O of Loan Payable 
utstanding. Thereon 
p.c. $ $ 
IS86—Heb. 154 1:0an-OF 1926-365. oi: <5 e000) Po e.e veces es 44 |New York 40,000 000} 1,800,000 
Nov.15 | National Service Loan, 1931............. oerCanads......- 79,535,200! 3,976,760 
1937—Mar. +1 | War: Loan; 1917-37 ic isk bale cd eines ore 5 |Canada and 
New York. 89,787,100} 4,489,355 
Decsil Hi Victory: hoans 1017s. 23.2). Sees 52 |Canada....... 236,299,800} 12,996,489 
1938—July 1 |Loan of 1888—£1,658,471-18-11 S fhuoendon:,. 2st. 8,071, 230 242,137 
July 1 |Loan of 1892—£3,750,000-0-0............ Saondone. 0, 18, 250, 000 547,500 
July 1 |Loan of 1894—£2,250,000-0-0............. 37-| London. $s: .. 10,950,000 328,500 
July 1 |C.P.R. Land Grant Loan-£3,093,700-0-0} 34 |London 15,056,007 526,960 
1939—Oct. 15 | Refunding Loan, 1933.................... 4 |Canada....... 47,269,500] 1,890,780 
1940—Sept. 1 | Refunding Loan, 1925.................... 42 |Canada....... 75,000,000} 3,375,000 
1941—Nov.15 | National Service Loan, 1931............. Bi | Canada... ..s. 141,663,000} 7,083,150 
1948—Oct. 15 | Refunding Loan, 1923 by |} Canada... 147,000,100} 7,350,005 
1944—Oct. 15 | Refunding Loan, 1924 41 |Canada....... 50,000,000} 2,250,000 
1945—Oct. 153} Refunding Loan, 1933 4 Anada. os... s 88,337,500} 3,533,500 
1946—Feb. 1 |Refunding Loan, 1926 44 |Canada....... 45,000,000} 2,025,000 
1947—Oct. 1 |Loan of 1897—£1,004,421-14-2............ 24 |London....... 4,888, 186 122, 205 
1950—July 11 )|Loan of 1930-50—£28,162,775-11-0........ Ost | ONGOn ther 137,058,841} 4,797,059 
1952—May 14)Loan of 1922-52.5..... cc ccc ccescoceeees 5 |New York 100,000,000} 5,000,000 
Oebye1b| oan Otel 93a se, So Reels sce eas 4 |Canada....... 56,191,000} 2,247,640 
1956—Nov Conversion Loan, Hee SP ee 43 |Canada....... 43,125,700] 1,940,657 
1957—Nov. 17 |Conversion Loan, 1 te cee 44 |Canada....... 37,523,200} 1,688,544 
1958—Sept. 18 | Loan of 1933—£15, 000, 0000-024. Stee ce 4 |London....... 73,000,000} 2,920,000 
Nov. 19 |Conversion Loan, MOS1 She ea. 44 |Canada....... 276,687,600] 12,450,942 
1959—Nov. 1!°}Conversion Loan, 1931................00. 42 |Canada....... 289,693,300} 15,933,131 
1960—Oct. 121)/Loan of 1940- 60—£19, 300,000-0-0......... 4 |London....... 93, 926, 667 3,757,067 
OC Get dt OAT OF 19350-G0 we-ccclsveccieretmeaiarsie'everove wesvevarsve 4 |New York 100,000,000} 4,000,000 
1032 une Watt ressury Bills... es coe cts os ace Oe smote ee - ANads...... > 2,450,000 - 
ING Vest POASUDY Do ISes css sit vcs cd sop vcs ob crete’ + - |Canada....... 12,550, 000 - 
Demand Dominion Stock, Issue A................ 6 |Canada....... 4,000 240 
Dominion Stock, Issue B................ 33 |Canada....... 13,400 469 
Dominion Stock, Issue C...............- 34 |Canada....... 48, 667 1,703 
Compensation to Seigneurs.............. 6 |Canada....... 11,827 710 
Compensation to Townships............. 5 |Canada....... 153 8 
Potalst Sone vas se sh el ees CHE. 2 on vlan 2,858, 636,504) 131,893,421 
Payable in Canada................. $2, 083 , 307, 268 
Payable in Canada and New York 90, 661,1 
Payable in New York.............. 300, 000, 000 
Payable in London................ 384, 668, 136 


$2, 858, 636,504 
Less Bonds and Stocks of the above Loans held 


AS OINKINe UNAS Ase asses OE eee hohe 69, 406, 434 
2,789, 230,070 

Funded Debt overdue but not presented for 
payment up to Mar. 31, 1934............... 2,476,490 


Net Funded Debt and Treasury Bills....|$2, 791, 706,560 


1 On giving six months notice or on dates as shown. 2 Subject to redemption on July 1, 1934, or on 
the first business day of each month thereafter until maturity on thirty days notice. 3 Subject to re- 
demption on Oct. 15, 1943, or on any subsequent interest date on sixty days notice. 4 Subject to redemp- 
tion on or after May 1, 1942, on giving sixty days notice. 5 Subject to redemption on Oct. 15, 1947, or 
any subsequent interest date on sixty days notice. 6 Subject to redemption on Nov. 1, 1946, or any 
subsequent interest date on sixty days notice. 7 Subject to redemption on Nov. 1, 1947, or any subse- 
quent interest date on sixty days notice. 8 Subject to redemption on Sept. 1, 1958, or any subseqnent 
interest date on three months notice. 9 Subject to redemption on Nov. 1, 1948, or any subsequent 
interest date on sixty days notice. 10 Subject to redemption on Noy. 1, 1949, or any subsequent 
interest date on sixty days notice, 5} p.c. to Nov. 1, 1934. 11 On or after Oct. 1, 1940, on giving three 
months notice. 12 Subject to redemption on Oct. 1, 1950, or any subsequent interest date on sixty days 
notice. 
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The Interest-Bearing Debt of Canada.—Something of the extent of the 
burden of national debt being carried by the Canadian people may be realized 
from the fact that, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, the interest charges on 
the total interest-bearing debt amounted to about 54 p.c. of the total receipts from 
taxation and over 44 p.c. of the receipts from all sources. 


Before the Great War, interest rates were comparatively moderate, but the 
unprecedented expenditure of the world’s capital in that gigantic struggle led, in 
all the participating countries, to the raising of enormous loans at comparatively 
high rates of interest, which in many cases still have to be paid until refunding 
becomes possible under the terms of the contracts made between the nations and 
their creditors. Thus, in Canada, the average rate of interest paid upon the direct 
interest-bearing obligations of the nation, which was only 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 
1913, rose to 5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922, and fell gradually to 4-580 p.c. at Mar. 
31, 1934. Details of the interest-bearing debt of Canada, and the interest charges 
thereon, as at March 31 of the years from 1913 to 1934, are given in Table 24. 


24.—The Interest-Bearing Debt, the Annual Interest Charge Thereon and the 
Average Rate of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1913-34. 


Annual Average Annual 
Bonds eed re ae rien Es « hs 
; : arges ate an on Savings ota ver- 
Us 5 oie on Bonds, jon Bonds,} Deposits, Bank Interest- fasion age 

Ve Tyensiiny? Debentures] Deben- | Trust and | Deposits bearing Charge Rate of 
: Bills and tures and other and Debt. * |Interest. 

: Treasury | Treasury Funds. other 

Bills. Bills. Funds 

$ $ p.c $ $ $ $ p.c 

1913.} 260,869,037} 8,973,746 3-439} 91,735,123] 2,904,287) 352,604,160) 11,878,033} 3-368 
1914.) 311,833,272) 11,162,047 3-579] 93,031,928] 2,957,544) 404,865,200] 14,119,591) 3-487 
1915. 358,659,932] 13,075,447 3-645} 91,910,510 2,935, 881 450,570,442) 16,011,328 3-554 
1916. 508,000,366} 20,499,696 4-035] 92,240,955 2,960,002 600,241,321} 23,459,698 3-908 
1917.| 893,208,877) 39,098,579 4-376] 96,885,192} 38,114,315) 990,094,069) 42,212,894) 4-263 
1918.| 1,472,098,608} 71,121,368 4-831) 95,796,899 3,096,532] 1,567,895,507| 74,217,900 4-733 
1919.| 2,035, 218,097} 102,218,489 5-022] 100,636, 102 3,441,803] 2,135,854,199] 105,660, 292 4-947 
1920.|} 2,596,816,821] 184,559,302 5-181) 107,038,317] 4,275,480) 2,703, 855,188} 138,834,782] 5-134 
1921.) 2,520,997,021) 180,416,007 5-173] 107,345,348 4,429,302) 2,628,342,369] 134,845,309 5-130 
1922.] 2,564,587,671] 183,482,113 5-204] 105,379,439} 4,399,661] 2,669,967,110} 137,881,774) 5-164 
1923.) 2,547,105,821) 131,476,511 5-161) 106,763,391 4,531,156) 2,653, 869,212) 136,007,667 5-125 
1924.| 2,504,033,820} 128,571,337 5-134} 110,113,766 4,626,715] 2,614, 147,586] 183,198,052 5-092 
1925.| 2,503, 763,169} 125,928,071 5-029] 113,943, 282 4,758,780] 2,617, 706,451} 130,686,851 4-992 
1926.| 2,484,410,336] 125,108,738 5-035] 119,205,393 4,977,889} 2,603,615,729| 130,086, 627 4-996 
1927.) 2,439,340, 736] 123,399,911 5-058] 126,310,527 5,274,429] 2,565, 651,263) 128,674,340 5-015 
1928.) 2,377,581,086} 119,479,400 5-025] 136,485, 482 5,721,330} 2,514,066,568) 125,200,730 4-980 
1929.} 2,325,413,986] 116,843,934 5-024) 145,780,369] 6,156,036) 2,471, 194,355} 122,999,970; 4-977 
1930.| 2, 250,837,286] 112,942,215 5-017} 154,997,485! 6,572,018] 2,405,834, 721) 119,514,233] 4-967 
1931.| 2,320,832, 286] 115,491, 955 4-976] 163,994,443! 6,969,151) 2,484,826, 729) 122,461,106] 4-928 
1932.| 2,579, 238,724] 128, 188,969 4-970] 186,356,977| 5,522,579) 2,715,595, 701] 133,711,548] 4-923 
1933.| 2,715,977,874| 182,866,548 4-892) 144,176,675] 5,858,850} 2,860,154,549) 188,725,393] 4-850 
1934.| 2,858,624,524) 131,893, 421 4-614) 154,187,868] 6,093,937} 3,012, 762,392} 137,987,358) 4-580 


1The total of interest-bearin 


for sinking funds. 


g debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury 


Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion.—Besides the direct debt of the Domin- 


ion, already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out 
of the guarantee of securities by the Dominion of the railway lines which now form 
the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. Together 
with these are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s 
guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of the 
bonds of its Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Statistics showing the growth of these indirect obligations since 1914 are given 
in Table 25, while Table 26 shows the obligations as they existed on Mar. 31, 1934. 
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25.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government (Amounts Held by the 
Public), as at Mar. 31, 1914-34. 


Railways, Railways, Canadian Guarantees 
Winal. Year Guaranteed | Guaranteed National Harbour under Total 
* Jas to Principal] as to Interest | gi oo mshi Commissions. Relief ba 
and Interest. only. iy scsi Acts. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
i LOG Ser ban aan 94,738,584 - - - - 94,738,584 
IGE, ue 114, 644,310 - - ~ a 114, 644,310 
AOLG Me tate ators 135,546,098 - - ~ - 135,546,098 
DONT antes cares 135,546,098 - - - - 135,546,098 
LOTR Seat eee 2 135, 546,098 - - ~ ~ 135,546,098 
OO. Warmer cies 130,436,098 - - - - 130, 436,098 
LOBOS hehe on 130, 436,098 = - - - 130,436,098 
1 OO Ie ath ees te 197,545, 125 - - _ - 197,545, 125 
NOS i otacnee os ats 248, 987,789 - - - 248,987,789 
1 AY a ges 2 237,878, 762 216,207, 142 - - - 454,085,904 
1S et Oe Rats AE VS 309, 628, 762 216,207,142 - - ~ 525, 835,904 
1020 MSA wae es 365,915,762 216, 207, 142 - - = 582, 122,904 
TO2G ee wake oe 364, 415, 762 216,207, 142 - - 580, 622,904 
1927: ena Mee oe 397,795, 002 216,207, 142 - 4,000,000 ~ 618,002, 144 
LOLS cr chee 440, 224,186 216, 207, 142 828,789 9,467, 165 - 666, 727, 282 
1929. atte ke a ee 472,709,509 216, 207, 142 7,936,486 17,355, 118 - 714, 208, 255 
LOS Soothers cates 590,091, 292 216, 207, 142 9,400,000 21,335,118 ~ 837,033,552 
PORNO ey Pe ak 707,474, 852 216, 207, 142 9,400, 000 21,835,118 - 954,917,112 
OB ee aca ate 753,080, 146 216,207, 142 9,400,000 21,835,118 - |1,000,522, 4061 
LOS Bee Bae See 748, 874, 239 216, 207, 142 9,400,000 21,670,472 28, 272,301|1, 024,424, 1541 
Ose. ee ee 746,035, 434 216, 207, 142 9,400, 000 21,634,472 93, 296, 073|1, 086,573, 1211 


1 Unstated advances re wheat marketing are not included. 


26.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1934.1 


Security. 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 


ao fF WO WY Ke 


9: 


10. 
11) 


12. 
13. 


Interest— 


. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, 


GUCH OOD ily Gao FAO Ieee ate se Settee artes 3 8 os 


. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3} p.c. deb. stock, 


_ due 1958, £1,622,586-19-9 


. Canadian Northern Ontario Ry. Co., 34 p.c.deb. 


Stock dne 1961651300000; 0 es ae esis alagne 


. Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co., 3} p.c. deb. 


stock, due 1960, £647, 260—-5-6 


. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 


1962, £14,000, 000 


ee 


. Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 


stock, due 1962, £733, 561-12-10 


. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 4 p.c. deb. Se 


wee eee were ewer ee ee ser esse te 


and bonds, due 1934 


. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds due 


1962, £3, 280,000 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds, due 
1940 


Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds, due 1940... . 
sy oe Northern Ry. Co., 64 p.c. bonds, due 


ee 


1946 
Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 6 p.c. bonds, due 1936.. 
Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. serial equip- 
ment bonds, DOD IOS tc Pee ele eat eS ate ee 


Amouat 
of 
Guarantee 
Authorized. 


9,359,997 
7,896,590 
35,770,000 
3,150,000 
68,040, 000 


3,570,000 
45,000,000 


15, 940, 800 
25,000,000 


25,000,000 


25,000,000 
25,000,000 


22,500,000 


Amount 
Outstanding 


an 
Held by the 
Public as 
at Mar. 31, 
1934. 


$ 


Where Payable. 


9,359, 997| London. 


7,896,557 ? 


34, 229, 997| London. 
3, 149,999] Loadon. 


34,992,000)London, New York and 
Canada. 


— {London and Canada. 


17,060,333}London, New York and 
Canada. 


8,440, 848|London, New York and 
Canada. 


23,779,000| New York. 
23,740,000} New York. 


24, 238,000|New York. 
24, 220,000| New York. 


6, 750, 000|Canada. 


1Railway a guaranteed as to principal and interest to the value of $58, 157,952 were held by the 
yin a Finance as at Mar. 31, 1934, but these are not outstanding in the same sense as those in the hands 
of the public. 
2Part of this issue is payable in Canada; part in London and balance in London and Canada. 
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26.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1934'— 
continued. 


Security. 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 
Interest—concluded. 
14. ee National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. bonds, due 
195 
15. 


16. 
17. 


Ce er 


ene iecl ‘National ee eS : “i ; : p.c. guar. 
deb. stock, £7, 17G280 lett oe ee eee 


18. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, 
Cue 1957.2 Rais be ee a a ee 

19. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, 
Aue LOOSE cdiitiae craks de eee ee eee ee 

20. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
due July, A9CO Meee a ee, Cae eee 

21. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
GUGLOGECT 1069 Wee oe a RIE a 

22. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
Ge 1970. Sh 0 eee a ees oe ie 

23. Canadian National Ry. Co., 42 p.c. gold bonds, 
GUC LOSS A meio etre ee ON nae ee ee 

24. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. gold bonds, 
Cues lOGGe as Se coc bac ea teres cue ee tere ee 

25. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, 
GUIDO Lae. ci ee. SEL een cee ee 
Totals OS EAt.8 at. re ee ee 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest only— 
26. Grand Trunk Ry., Acquisition Guarantees— 

Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. guar. stock, £12,500,000 
Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,375. 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080. 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455 

ere ae oe of Canada, 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, 

OSS ZU a ete oe ce cence ee ee ands Seat aa eee 


Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 
Interest— 

27. Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, Montreal 

South Shore Bridge 5 p.c. bonds due 1969...... 


28. Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships 
ltd s; 51p:e. bonds, Guel0da tin.) eee 

29. Saint John Harbour Commission— 
(a) Bonded indebtedness of the city of Saint 
John, assumed by the Commission...... 


(b) Debentures of the Commission issued to 

the city of Saint John, due 1952....... 

30. New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 43 
pres debentures due 948iees... core. sacs nie ee 


TROtAIS Fotis ottch ot aoe ad A 


Amount 
of 
Guarantee 


50,000,000 
26,000, 000 
17,000,000 
34,927,098 
65,000,000 
35,000,000 


60,009, 009 


60,090, 000 


18,000, 000 


50, 000, 000 


70,000, 000 


50,000, 000 


847,154, 485 


60, 833 , 333 
20,782,492 
13, 252,323 
119,839,014 


1,499, 980 


216, 207,142 


19,500,000 


10,000, 000 


1,467,165 


667, 953 
700,000 


32,335,118 


Amount 


Outstanding 
and 
Held by the 


Where Payable. 
Public as 


Authorized.| at Mar. 31, 


1934. 
$ 


50,000, 000/Canada. 
26,000,000} New York and Canada. 
17,000,000) New York and Canada. 
27,178, 703|}London. 
65,000,000] New York and Canada. 


35,000,000)London, New York and 
Canada. 


60,009,000) London, New York and 
anada. 


60,000,000]Loadon, New York and 
Canada. 


18,000,000|London, New York and 
Canada. 


50,000,000)London, New York and 
anada. 


70,000,000|London, New York and 
Canada. 


50,000,000) London, New York and 
Canada. 


746,035, 434 


60, 833 ,333]} London. 
20,782,492] London. 
13, 252,323] London. 
119, 839,014] London. 


1,499,980) London. 


216, 207,142 


19,000,000) London, New York and 


Canada. 

9, 400,000]London, New York and 
Canada. 

1, 266, 519}$219,000 payable in Lon- 
don, New York and 
Canada; balance in 
Canada. 


667, 953|Canada. 
700,000} New York and Canada. 


31, 034, 472 


1 Railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest to the value of $58,157,952 were held by the 
Minister of Finance as at Mar, 31, 1934, but these are not outstanding in the same sense as those in the 


hands of the public. 
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26.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1934—conc. 


Amount 
Outstanding 
Amount and 
Security. of Held by the Where Payable. 
Guarantee | Public as 
Authorized.| at Mar. 31, 
1934. 
Relief Act Guarantees— $ $ 
31. Bank Advances, re Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
MPO WOR COMPA. ccc. cke Ce ces cickiete harctieclnle one a» 15,538,500} 14,105,559) — 
32. Bank Advances, re Province of Manitoba Sav- 
TOGO NETS Rs ty Seana eh ei A eS 12,442,400} 10,844,853] — 


33. Bank Advances, re Government of Newfoundland 625, 000 625, 000 
34. Bank Advances, re Canadian Pacific Railway 


COMMDANY are oe tne ee ee ae oot es 60,000,000) 60,000,000} — 
35. Bank Advances, re Algoma Steel Corporation 

HOBCOMHOT PALS) ber ee ae te creer ure nee ie tcc ale 660, 000 660,000) — 
36. Bank Advances, re Dominion Steel and Coal 

Corporation (order for-rails).... s diewc oto aee 7 1,100,000 540,000} — 
37. Province of British Columbia Treasury Bills.... 626, 534 626,534) — 
38. Province of Mariitoba Treasury Bills............ 5,894,127) 5,894,127) — 
39. Bank Advances, re Wheat Marketing............ Unstated | Unstated — 


Section 2.—Provincial Public Finance.* 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given 
for recent years in Tables 16 and 17 of this chapter. In addition, through their 
retention of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the 
provinces which, by the voluntary action of their previously existing Governments 
entered Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of 
timber, mining royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces 
formerly received from the Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. How- 
ever, under legislation of 1930 whereby the Prairie Provinces were given control of 
their natural resources, all the provinces were placed on an equal footing in the 
administration of natural resources within their boundaries and as regards revenues 
accruing therefrom. Further, under Section 92 of the British North America Act, 
Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation within the pro- 
vince for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the sole credit of the province. 

While the latsser faire school of political thought was predominant throughout 
the country, provincial receipts and expenditures were generally very moderate, 
as may be seen, both for individual provinces and for the provinces collectively, 
from Tables 29 and 30. From the commencement of the twentieth century, however, 
the Canadian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, began to demand 
increased services from their Governments, particularly in respect of education, 
sanitation, and public ownership and operation of public utilities. ‘The performance 
of these functions necessitated increased revenues, which had in the main to be 
raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has 
been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession duties showing a consider- 
ably increased yield even within the comparatively short period of seventeen years 
from 1916 to 1933 covered by the statements compiled by the Finance Branch of the 
Bureau of Statistics.| The fact that provincial government is cheaper per head 


“ * Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues detailed statements on Provincial Finance which may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. For a list of these publications see Section 1 of Chapter X XIX 

t The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1933 amounted in the aggregate to $13,104,687, as 
compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or an increase of more than 12- fold in 29 years. The aggregate 
revenue raised by taxation of corporations, land, income and miscellaneous (exclusive of gasolene taxes, 
succession duties and amusement taxes), increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $32,771,095 in 1933, an increase 
of 354 p.c. in 17 years. 
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in the eastern provinces is evident from Table 30, which gives the per capita ordinary 
revenue and expenditure for various fiscal years from 1871 to 1933. This, however, 
is not to be taken as evidence that the larger services rendered to the public in the 
provinces west of the Ottawa river, are not worth what is being paid for them. 

For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students of 
provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenue derived 
from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, royalties 
on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on such services 
as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As the result of 
the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a summary 
statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial Governments 
appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. The various items of receipts 
and expenditures were classified under appropriate headings and a uniform 
terminology was adopted. From these statements it is possible to ascertain the 
amounts received and expended in each year under the respective headings for 
each province, as well as for the provinces collectively. The figures for the years 
1916 to 1920 will be found on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book, those for 1921 
on pp. 786-791 of the 1922-23 Year Book and those for 1922 to 1926 on pp. 836-841 
of the 1927-28 Year Book. 

The Bureau is at the present time making a more extensive analysis of the 
finances of the provinces, including capital and trust accounts as well as ordinary 
revenue and expenditure. This analysis is based on a uniform classification adopted 
at a recent conference between provincial treasury officials and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. . 

The following data, in so far as 1933 is concerned, are given on the new uniform 
basis. Similar statistics covering 1932 have been secured from all provinces except 
Ontario. At the time of going to press the latter are undergoing revision but it is 
expected that they will be available in the near future. 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Revenues and Expenditures. 


Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures.—The total ordinary revenues of the 
nine provinces for their latest fiscal years for which final data are available, ended 
in 1933, were $184,877,414 and in 1931 were $179,148,480, as compared with 
$188,154,910 in 1930, $183,598,024 in 1929, $132,398,729 in 1925, $92;653,023 in 
1920 and $50,015,795 in 1916. The total ordinary expenditures in 1933 were 
$200,528,217 and in 1931 were $190,754,202, as compared with $184,804,203 in 
1930, $177,542,192 in 1929, $136,648,242 in 1925, $88,250,675 in 1920 and $53,826,219 
in 1916. Thus the total ordinary revenues of the provinces show an increase of 
270 p.c. in the short space of 17 years, while the total ordinary expenditures show 
an increase of 273 p.c. in the same period. 

Considering individual provinces, the largest revenue for 1933 is that of Ontario, 
$67,800,548, Quebec being next with $33,324,760, and British Columbia third with 
$23,333,115. As regards total expenditures for the same year, that of Ontario 
was highest, $67,825,117, Quebec second with $40,165,668, and British Columbia 
third with $26,169,492. In 1933 British Columbia raised the largest revenue 
per head of population, viz., $32-77, while Quebec had the lowest, $11-22. (For 
statistics of revenue and expenditure in 1933, see Tables 27 and 28, and for figures 
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showing the absolute and per capita growth of ordinary revenue and expenditure 
see Tables 29 and 30.) 

The Growth of Provincial Taxation.— W hereas in earlier years the Dominion 
subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of the 
provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens; nearly sufficed 
to cover the whole expenses of government and rendered a resort to taxation for 
provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
century has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not available. 
Since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the recently amended 
classification made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from $12,521,816 in 1916 
to $74,323,467 in 1933, exclusive of motor vehicle licences, liquor traffic profits, 
and other licences and permits, etc., an almost six-fold increase in 17 years. 

The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes and 
pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by.the growing revenues from licences and permits 
issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the total revenue of all provinces 
from automobile licensing amounted to $7,857,751. It increased to $9,290,900 in 
1922, to $13,020,607 in 1925, to $15,822,339 in 1927, to $21,735,827 in 1929, 
decreasing to $20,321,307 in 19380, to $19,952,575 in 1931, and increasing to 
$20,050,667 in 1933. 

The growth of revenue from the gasolene tax still further demonstrates the 
increasing use of motor vehicles. In 1923 Manitoba and Alberta were the only 
provinces showing a gasolene-tax revenue, the total being $280,404. In 1924 the 
five provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia collected gasolene-tax revenue to the amount of $559,543, while in 1925 
the same provinces, with Ontario added, collected $3,521,388. In 1926 all provinces, 
except Saskatchewan, collected gasolene taxes to the amount of $6,104,716, in 1927 
to $7,615,907 and in 1928 to $9,151,735; thereafter, gasolene taxes were collected 
in all provinces and amounted to $17,237,017 in 1929, $20,956,590 in 1930, 
$23,850,067 in 1931 and $25,931,480 in 1933. The higher yields in recent years 
were partly due to higher rates of taxation. 

The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic increased considerably between 
1925 and 1930, but subsequently declined until 1933. The adoption of government 
control of the sale of liquor in one province after another, until now it exists in all 
but Prince Edward Island, where prohibition is still in force, has resulted in trading 
profits, licensing revenues, and permit fees, all of which have swelled the provincial 
revenues. Prior to the adoption of government control such revenues were not 
available to the provinces. In 1925 the total revenue collected by all provinces 
from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824; in 1926 it was $11,609,392, increasing to 
$16,793,656 in 1927. In 1928, it amounted to $22,755,212, in 1929 to $27,599,687, 
in 1930 to $33,248,056, in 1931 to $32,128,693 and in 1933 to $16,160,980. The 
method of control varies somewhat as between the provinces. In the majority 
of cases there are independent commissions or boards to administer the provincial 
Liquor Traffic Acts, but the accounting and trading profits are shown somewhat 
differently in the various provincial public accounts reports.* 


Fiscal: Years of the Provinces.—The fiscal years of the provinces end as 
follows: P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30; N.B., Oct.:'31; :Que:, June 30; Ont., Oct. 31; 
Man. and Saale April 30: pee and B.C., Mar. ok. 


* See the report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on ‘‘The Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada’. 
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27.—Ordinary Revenues of Provincial Governments 


(AMENDED UNIFORM 


Norr.—For information as to when the fiscal years 


Item. 


Revenue from Dominion Government !.. 


Taxation— 
Real and personal property........... 
Mining or mineral taxes............ ee 
Corporation 
Succession duties 


boo, bide Siu e 8a. 6b ele 06 wih oe e\e'ars! 


Motor fuel or gasolene...............- 
Amusement: tax aes mt cre cise @ Sccternane 
Other taxes 


ere i 


i ee 


Royalties, duties and dues...........+... 
Licences and Permits— 
Motor vehicles 
Otherslicences*.) sass oe ee one 


see erro ete ree o eee ee eeee 


Fines*and) penalties: s4ese ac. eee cnten aes 

Profits from Trading Activities— 
Liquor traffic control................ 
Other activitlesssc sesct ccc n eee 

Totals, Profits from Trading Ac- 
tIVIGlES Mite ee ae Rae eet tee 


Agriculture and Public Domain— 
Agricdlture:.08 ee one 
Tend Siesta ae ergs Red ort eeeea ero Se 
Minesand mining ence sence cet 
Forests, timber and woods........... 
Water powers and storage............ 
Rentals‘and.others..nis seetdeo ee ee 

Totals, Agriculture and Public 
Domain 


Me as a ec We a ee ae Ya 


Institutional revenue.............6..0000: 
Miscellaneous 


i ed 


1 Subsidies, allowances and subventions. 


New 


SS ee ee Se 


Prince 
Edward | Nowa 
Island. hacer 
$ $ 

571,973 1,569, 840 
155,026 538,646 
- 28,420 
125,040 801,558 
30,713 262,925 

2 =, 
189, 050 947,955 
4,544 131, 102 
504,373 2,710, 606 
= 376, 838 
95,008 1,027,474 
1,705 108,305 
96,713 1,135; 279 
34,164 241,954 
478 9,587 
30,000 286,681 
- 55, 944 
30,000 342,625 
=~ 920, 6764 

10,579 - 
1,604 5,563 
a 13,905 
1,604 19,468 
Goel 556,350 
5, 648 129,740 
1,263,063 8,013,463 


2 Included in Real and Personal Property. 


Banaras, Quebec Ontario. 

$ $ $ 

1,354, 737 2,680, 087 3,078,008 

89,134 - 119,135 

- 2,298 744, 003 

509, 321 3,960, 246 6,249,872 

208, 586 3,070, 138 8,081,322 

809, 160 4,919,522) 12,629,057 

59, 188 3 1,640,275 

49,789 927, 860 721,462 

1,725,178; 12,880,064] 30,185,126 

293,231 1,861,416 1,073, 883 

758,590| 5,027,355) 7,218,734 

247, 865 2,033,351 1,381,314 

1,006, 455 7,060, 706 8,600,048 

97,545 1,497,033 3,397,209 

49 503 51,081 91,783 

911,540 3,700,000 5,515,000 

~ = 120,420 

911,540 3, 700, 000 5,635,420 

- 927,751] 12,830,612 

32,927 847, 065 974,945 

- _ 307, 299 

3,708 28,613 23,387 

~ 4,967 2,089 

- 329,515 - 

- 786, 744 197,711 

-_ 211,509 614,631 

3,708 1,361,348 1,145,117 

198, 890 95,485 142,489 

26,368 362,724 645, 903 

5,700,082) 33,324,760 


67,800,543 


3 Allocated to 


a special trust fund for hospitals and public charities maintained by the Quebec Government separate from 
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for their respective fiscal years ended 1933. 
CLASSIFICATION.) 
of the various provinces end, see text at foot of p. 917. 
: Sask- British 
Item. Manitoba Atahewal: Alberta. Ghigebe. Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue from Dominion Government!..} 3,443,081} 3,403,421] 2,722,607| 2,312,620) 22,136,374 
Taxation— 
Real and personal property........... 308, 258 1,504,313 1, 041, 696 1,857,413] 5,613,621 
Mining or mineral taxes.............. = - ~ 240,633] 1,015,354 
KO OEDOEALION ey cita colar des 5 seen 1,692,241} 1,369,649] 1,200,779} 1,783,422) 17,692,128 
Succession Guties J.c ccc. sve o'0c6 50 267,078 177,376 470, 741 535,808) 13,104,687 
ERGOT es id SNA A ACRE REI 1,144,802 403, 857 649,554 4,444, 094 6,642,307 
Motor fuel or gasolene..............6. 1,483,368] 1,394,544 1,517,094} 2,041,730] 25,931,480 
IATUSEMENG CAR acs care vig Sretirene, 6.0%. 6 6 * 168, 424 ~ 159, 186 353,486) 2,516,205 
OENETICASCS at tec erect ee cet ees 7,475 - 29,389 71,710 1,807,685 
LOUAIS eh OTDLION i clncacss 0's os 5,071,646] 4,849,739} 5,068,439] 11,328,296] 74,323,467 
Royalties, duties and dues.............+. 133, 960 220, 721 402,618} 1,182,408) 5,545,075 
Licences and Permits— 
Motor vehicles.............. Stared esate se 893, 504 1,597,371 1,544, 183 1,888,448} 20,050,667 
Ot neralIGCNCeS aes sec. sets cass onesies 233,341 209, 760 376, 998 996, 625 5,589, 264 
Totals, Licences and Permits.... 1,126,845] 1,807,131 1,921,181] 2,885,073] 25,639,931 
LSE (83,4 98 NRO OG GT RRC eR IIE Serer 387,361 591,321 1,143,502 716,527 8,106,616 
MInesiANG PCNAlLIES i 625 vajccfoi'e siecle ere «Ses 47,664 29, 060 48 , 742 40,349 368, 247 
Profits from Trading Activities— 
Liquor trafiie:control..¢.j2.2 iene ee3 1,094,287] 1,064,657; 1,333,962} 2,224,853] 16,160,980 
Other activities: 65.606 corso. cae aes - 41, 832 23,612 33, 073 274, 881 
Totals, Profits from Trading Ac- 
ULV ECCS see coeste oe cine ore cee 1,094, 287 1,106,489 1,357,574 2,257,926] 16,435,861 
Mrrterenbom see ceric terre ti ob nie © siesere's,< 2,202,037] 2,285,096) 1,729,078 219,839] 21,115,084 
Refundsiof expenditure... oi ..cic.ce. wees: 33,427 360, 5105 673, 544 703, 392 3,636,389 
Agriculture and Public Domain— 
ASTICU LEO Se acts se alerec otis elem eens = - 35,459 - 349, 925 
J OLENTYG E53 5 Reena Rae Et ne - 165,328 51,970 199, 323 472,329 
Mines ard mining) 15 wads. eviceis octets ~ 1,104 10,429 114, 671 133, 260 
Forests, timber and woods........... 1,885 1,161 - PHT 604,334 
Water powers and storage............ 17,514 - = 203, 661 1,219,535 
Rentals’andiother: sos. foes. oc ae ce ee 16, 305 36, 809 - 1,204 80,458 
Totals, Agriculture and Public 
MONG ee. aisle teeivis Roe oe 35,704 204, 402 97,858 790, 632 3,659,841 
institutional reyenue’....2...ce ses oles’ 0 
MIS COUANCOUB: cock (his ces bdacainek cineswbes aes 214, 442 97,943 166, 060 755, 205 2,234,395 
47,885 221,951 95, 067 140, 848 1,676, 134 
Totals, Ordinary Revenue..... 13,838,339] 16,177,784) 15,426,265) 23,333,115] 184,877,414 


the regular provincial accounts. 


deductions and contributions of civil servants. 


4 Including exchange from N.S. Power Commission. 


5 Including salary 
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28.—Ordinary Expenditures of Provincial Governments 


Item. 


Public Debt Charges— 


Totals, Public Debt Charges.... 


Lecislation yack a coriatik a tarce eres eee 
Administration and general government}. 
IGUCaIOntt erane acer ee aoe eee 
Administration Of justice... 4. .s0eee sa. eee 
Transportation and communications? 


Public Welfare— 


EL oe piitala eens tes Se snicrs eee res 


er) 


Old\vage pensions! Abe ose he 
Unemployment-reliefis. 34..%... 255: 
Mothers’ allowances and _ provision 

for deserted wives.............-.- 
Charities 
Labour® 


er ey 


Ce er ey 


Agriculture and Public Domain— 
Agriculture and drainage 
Lands 


i re er cs 
€16) "6 6.m © 8 01S, 6 lee @ Seale 6 0 ale 0 ¢ eialaje 6 


ee 


Water powers 
Mines 


ry 
CC Ce ee eT 
ee er 


Se ee ee 


Totals, Agriculture and Public 
TDOMGIN Gavacer see 


Miscellaneous 


Ce 


Totals, Ordinary Expenditure. 


207,367 
108, 805 


27,185 
110,394 
6,000 


59,817 
37/398 


240,724 


(AMENDED UNIFORM 


Norte.—For information as to when the fiscal years 


Nova New : 
Scotia. | Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ 
3,060,054) 2,613,834] 4,638,575} 27,520,666 
403, 942 193,470 1,625, 165 
300,649 73,640 184,860) 1,808,074 
3,764, 645 2,880,944 6,348,590} 29,328,740 
187,371 72, 687 992,798 afi, 442 
375, 826 372,719 4,426,519 5,033,836 
1, 224, 937 614,861 4,653,078] 10,760,190 
37,371 177,674 3,528,895 2,427,145 
1, 943, 823 735,441 7,412, 580 3, 680, 659 
87,524 78,005 700,992 770,170 
567, 843 419,461 2,946,992 6, 183 , 220 
334,877 20,287 4 1,054, 832 
86, 265 - 16, 633 204, 956 
- ~ = 1,551,092 
- - - 174, 640 
358, 188 - - 1,597,697 
24,858 - 20,593 - 
25, 854 41,326 164, 794 450,966 
1,485,409 559,079 3,850,004} 11,987,573 
298,885 117,613). 3,463,527)" 4,008,267 
= 2,350 390,000 136, 000 
146, 483 226,949 1,910,992 1,442,247 
- ~ 56, 278 63,097 
9,700 - 120, 189 - 
103, 698 8,202 325,638 130, 102 
7 - 597,148 443 ,393 
- - 22,148 = 
559,565 355,114} _ 6,885,920] 3,723,106 
53,400 1,688) 2,067,284 12,786 
9,632,347] 5,770,207| 40,165,668) 67,325,117 


1,392,275 


1 Including ministers’ salaries and expenses. 2 Inclusive of highways, bridges and other public utilities. 


3 Including mental hospitals, sanatoria, orphanages, reformatories, homes, etc. 


4 Provided for 


by a 


special trust fund for hospitals and public charities maintained by the Quebec Government separate from 


EXPENDITURES OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 921 
for their respective fiscal years ended 1933. 
CLASSIFICATION.) 
of the various provinces end, see text at foot of p. 917. 
: Sask- British 
Item. Manitoba. oy pent a Alberta. Cobaviia Total, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Public Debt Charges— 
JEU Gist ies 5s Se a ome oe) Ee ea ek eae 5,660,135} 5,748,620} 6,043,497) 7,054,044) 62,546,792 
SKIDS ING Ha Mans See eel - 175, 836 748,019 890,031 4,045, 258 
Other debt charges .ji2.0066) 6.0.00 3. 529,503 25,328 23), 142 992,813 3,938,009 
Totals, Public Debt Charges... . 6,189,638} 5,949,784 6,814,658} 8,936,888] 70,530,059 
Hommlatronre acwioteco te oooh eae eee 280,291 185, 582 210,110 196, 264 2,524,492 
Administration and general government?. 743,433 1,616, 948 1,344, 167 2,017,548] 16,051,829 
du@atiomest ete, tite ace aa, 2,100,713 2,864, 744 2,657,484 3,721,987| 28,925,282 
Administration of justice................. 779,573 1,048,593 917,465 1,211,551} 10,190,638 
Transportation and communications?..... 771,063 650, 132 945, 248 2,177,383| 18,552,614 
Public Welfare— 
Pi lerhealehmers .statest meee ee 166, 863 151,389 109,564 150, 123 2,241,815 
Publicsnstitutions?.. 5.0. ee ees. 852,703 1,123,985 1,085, 633 1,322,877] 14,613,108 
LANG}Ey Vi) bo) Res Bi 1 a ee te ee 511,616 310, 632 470,326 805,904] 3,514,474 
(CIC WOUANG Sem, fin ce tease ore ales 5 61,773 75,649 177,050 622,326 
Old a@e pensions: §.5.5. cnc: soesesce! 1,878, 798 1,796, 200 1,141,370 1,583,196 8,010,473 
Unemployment relief... cecal... = ~ - 456, 808 668,776 
Mothers’ allowances and provision for 
Geserbedwives. cacti a: seanees aoe 516,308 403,036 439,196 779, 640 4,094,065 
(GTS SSSA SER She Saari ce ae eae a Ns SCE, 72,976 13,311 30,022 185,411 347,171 
We OUTS Se tee 5, Satchel och odes 85,908 94,807 135, 787 150,906 1,150,348 
Totals, Public Welfare........... 4,085,172] 3,955,133] 3,487,547 5,611,915] 35,262,556 
Agriculture and Public Domain— - 
Agriculture and drainage............. 424, 298 279,759 430,593 494,507| 7,049,993 
EAT oie ets A tas eck One Geb ite os 81,273 16,748 94,521 191,618 912,505 
FORGE LS toca, Geir. Mielec cd ass SE aN oes 153, 463 U2 248 179,672 475, 269 4,607,318 
Parks and beaches ..05:....\9h¢.c6h.0-- _ 32,330 3,879 - 155,584 
Water pOwOnas £25. 0) nek os 8 Ste Mee Ban 50,529 - - 67,758 248,176 
Min eSiar seas sates se, ote eee ae 28,140 2,520 86,258 122,437 806, 994 
ammevanGdatisl ee ns | tee tee 68,915 40,581 61,979 195,181 1,407,996 
OpPher pr exd ONVAIN. A. doawslesier-. 11,366 20,069 109, 850 28, 834 192, 268 
Totals, Agriculture and Public 
Donwaainey hss 5 see Ses eee 817,984 464, 250 966, 752 1,575,599} 15,380,834 
PrmscolameOUs. |.kGs. hoe. oe = Sab oc Se 21,260 


Totals, Ordinary Expenditure. 


15,037 


15,782,904) 16,756,421 


190,355 


720,357 


3, 109,913 


17,533,786) 26,169,492) 200,528, 217 


the regular provincial accounts. 
compensation, etc. 


5 Included in mothers’ allowances. 


6 Employment bureaux, workmen’s 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


29.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for their 
respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 and in each year from 


1916 to 1933. 


Nore.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. 


Prince Edward 


Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. 
Island. 
Fiscal Year. ; ; : 
Revenue. ieee Revenue eae Revenue. Een Revenue. ts ame 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1O7 Lethe teu oa? 385,014} 406,236] 525,824) 600,344) 451,076) 438,407) 1,632,032] 1,575,545 
ISSIEG Cee 275,380 261,276 476,445 494,582 607,445 598,844] 3,191,779] 3,566,612 
USO Ue teasers sarc 274,047 304,486 661,541 692,538 612,762 680,813] 3,457,144] 4,095,520 
19013 Vata ee 309,445 315,326] 1,090,230] 1,088,927} 1,031, 267 910,346) 4,563,432) 4,516,554 
TOLL sateen eer 374,798 398,490] 1,625,653] 1,790,778] 1,347,077) 1,403,547] 7,032,745] 6,424,900 
LOUG ees Geen 508, 455 453,151) 2,165,338] 2,152,773} 1,580,419] 1,568,340] 9,647,984] 9,436,687 
LOL casts see 496, 053 487,113! 2,118,620] 2,344,009] 1,572,814] 2,166,904)10,441,114| 9,907,672 
1918 caer aks ite, 514,475 484,416) 2,332,634] 2,573,797) 2,357,909) 2,399, 062/13, 806,392)11, 671,830 
1 ht) en re anece se 501,915 655,409] 3,280,313] 3,280,282] 2,182,420 2. 595, 937/12, 666,352)12,371, 131 
920K ce tere 740,973 660,774} 3,801,016) 3,916,848] 3,100,892 2,969,323 14,472, 651 13,520,740 
Lote toe are 769,719 694,042] 4,586,840] 4,678,146] 2,892,905) 3,432,512)/15, 914, 521/14, 624,088 
LOD Batra ne erento 748, 888 687,241] 4,791,208) 4,791,998] 3,226,727) 2,985,877)21, 609,396]16,575,977 
DR Feathered OIE Re 554,303] 790,046) 5,317,335] 5,229,178] 3,479,733] 3,648, 273/21, 634, 642/19, 930,276 
5 ASD Be gs aceon Sees by 738,431 715,882) 5,461,383] 5,579,525] 3,725,286} 3,835, 522/23, 170, 733/21, 567, 293 
740,076 745,338] 4,467,484] 5,969,544] 3,556,330] 4,112, 569/25, 021,329)23, 629,390 
832,551 756,114) 5,744,575) 6,327,048) 4,206,853] 4,078, 775/27, 206, 335) 26, 401, 480 
836,748] 870,427] 6,517,073] 6,566,143] 5,096,446] 4, 636, 157/30, 924, 997/29, 078, 703 
I928 Ry otcnclen eek 1,034, 782 943,548] 6,933,630] 7,543,078] 5,290,098] 5,393, 784/34, 807, 783/32, 821, 226 
1929 tee sate ree. 1,083,571} 1,033,315] 7,390,410] 7,288,486] 5,991,375] 6,521,575/39, 976, 283/35, 964, 487 
LOS OD tts cto 1,148,749) 1,133,366] 7,682,066) 7,900,987] 6,583,726] 7,218, 856/43, 585, 142/39,374,910 
LOS ee eneenrieas: 1,149,570] 1,453,191] 8,104,602} 8,194,592) 5,980,914] 6,761,420/41, 630, 620/40, 854, 245 
LOB peace vate 1,206,026} 1,277,401} 8,874,095) 9,037,199) 6,505,328] 6,898, 263/39, 349, 193/39, 933,901 
OSS SE eee 1,263,068} 1,392,275] 8,013,463] 9,632,347] 5,700,082] 5,770, 207/33, 324, 760/40, 165, 668 
1Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1901. 
Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 
Fiscal Year. 
Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue. | Expenditure.| Revenue. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ISTE ee teens 2,333, 180 1,816, 784 - - - - 
TSB aigare ae tat 2,788,747 2,592,800 121,867 226,808 ~ - 
ESOL Noes ces ale 4,138,589 4,158,460 590, 484 664,432 - - 
LOO aeons: 4,466,044 4,038, 834 1,008,653 988,251 - - 
LOLT rene te 9,370, 834 9,916, 934 4,454,190 4,002,826 2,699, 603 2,575,145 
TOLGAo rere: 13,841,339 12,706,333 5,897,807 6,147,780 4,801,064 5, 258,756 
LOU Tee tet ae 18,269,597 16,518, 223 6,292,986 6,860,355 5,631,910 5,553,965 
T19IS Sree ee 19,270,122 17,460, 404 6, 723,013 7,307,727 7,797,153 6,828,596 
VOLO Sen eraiectee ens 20,692, 1661 21,464,575 8,613,364 8,497,942 8,333,759 8,125,203 
1920 Teepe: Saree 25,981,517 25, 880, 843 9,870,710 10,602,955 9,903, 885 8,707,833 
OD Ure ee ate 30,411,396! 28,579, 688 9,358,956 10,063,139 11,789,920 12,151,665 
[ODO Wes reece oe 39, 725,370! 37,458, 3952 7,940,457 8,381, 667 11,801,894 13,322,120 
TOQSM ee eacen eee 34,818, 7291 49,305,439 10,078,730 10,616,567 121576, 763 12,886,544 
1024 ae eee 41,721,961! 48,866,569 10, 926,634 10,455, 187 12,520,411 12,449,150 
NOZDs altars ne ees 48,013,852! 51,462,178 7,866, 5198 6,824, 1553 12,378,755 12,498,933 
1OZ6san eee ee 52,039,855! 51,251,781 10,582,537 10,431, 652 13,317,398 13, 212,483 
AE erate SOs che 56,306, 225 55,763, 689 11,592,758 10,446, 285 13,050,217 12,962,217 
19285 See 58, 426, 983 58,198, 746 10, 962,317 11,103,109 13,564, 893 13,449, 632 
1OZOU low eee ae 64,549,718 61,906, 824 12,150,490 12,344,493 16,096, 666 15,971,231 
TOS 0 eros ae 57,343, 2915 57, 989,3535 13, 922,135 13,637,397 16,561,5274 17,079, 4694 
LOST Ree Ase tee 54,390, 0925 54,846, 9945 13,842,511 14,491,673 14,346,010 18,202,677 
LOS 2 sata eters 66,416, 646 64,414, 5006 15,726,641 15,726,641 13,254,871 19,075,161 
1OS3r wenn cece 67,800,543 Gi sod, LG. 13, 838,339 15,782,904 16,177,784 16,756,421 


‘Includes capital revenue for lands which cannot be separated. 
’For eight months. 


cannot be separated. 


§ Subject to revision. 


2Includes capital expenditure which 


4Certain minor items, amounting to about $600,000, shown in 
previous years as ordinary receipts and expenditures have been transferred to the extraordinary classi fication 
in the 1930 provincial accounts report. 


‘Exclusive of interest paid by Hydro and other commissions. 
This figure is taken from the Public Accounts of Ontario. 


PROVINCIAL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 923 


29.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for their 
respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 and in each year from 
1916 to 1988—concluded. 


Nore.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. 


Alberta. British Columbia. Totals for all Provinces.’ 
Fiscal Year. — 
Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure, Revenue. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

sa Cass OAS er ae = 191, 8204 97,6924 || 5,518, 9463 4,935, 0083 
TBE Aeernas nd = = 397,035 378,779 7,858, 6983 8,119, 7018 
1!) Ee area - - 959, 248 1,032,104 10,693,8153 | 11,628,3533 
TOU Ben ducaranaersis | = = 1,605,920 2,287,821 14,074,9913 | 14,146,0593 
EOI esta) < ovwiaie choi op 3,309, 1561 3,437,088 10,492,892 8,194, 803 40,706, 9483 38,144,511 
CLO SS ee RE 5, 281,695 6,018,894 6,291, 694 10,083,505 50,015,795? | 53,826, 2193 
DOA Tic ses arate ei «sei 6,260, 106 6,752,504 6,906, 784 9,531, 740 57,989, 9848 60, 122, 4853 
TOUS edainteregissi 7,660, 762 8,303 , 808 8, 882, 845 9,023, 269 69,345, 3053 66, 052, 9093 
TOL as sioistterstone 9,642,739 9,525, 749 10,931,279 9,887, 745 76, 844, 3078 76,403, 9733 
RO QD iasecemtarnin- ok 10,919,776 10,423,356 13,861, 603 11,568,003 92, 653 , 0233 88, 250, 6753 
UDA Men eres cooks Sats 11,086, 937 13,109,304 15,219,264 15, 236, 931 102, 030,4583 | 102,569,5153 
LO Zo ork see eters Se 9,324,890 11,235, 192 16, 987, 869 17,436,487 |) 116,156,699% | 112,874, 9548 
WO 2S renateveuersrenesegcror 10,419,146 10, 990, 830 18, 758, 864 19,278,942? || 117,738,2443 | 132,671,0953 
17 ae a Sa 10,506,627 11,174,690 19,124,580 20,515,3672 | 127,896,0473 | 135,159, 1853 
TOD a eee aga ak 11,531,026 11,249,323 18, 823,358 20,156, 7022 || 182,398, 7293 | 136,648, 2423 
T0260 oop ane era- 11,912,128 11,894,328 20,608, 672 19,829,522? |) 146,450,9043 | 144,183, 1788 
1927 oa Sink outst ie of 12, 268,401 12,479,381 20,257,916 19,408, 8812 || 156,845, 7803 | 152,211,883 
1928 cece aie oe 16, 149, 8965 15,870, 1335 20, 939, 123 20,215,655? || 168,109,505% | 165,538, 910° 
GOK faressraved 15, 265, 084 13, 686, 261 21,094,427 22,825,5202 || 183,598,0243 | 177,542, 1928 
RW aes Ss Sirk Ren 15,829,865 15, 402, 885 25,498, 409 25,066, 9802 || 188,154,910 | 184,804, 2033 
LOS ee accissiag sta. 15,710, 962 18,017,544 23, 988, 199 27,931,866? || 179, 143,4803 | 190,754, 2028 
POSZRGE teres sauce ..| 18,492,480 18,645,481 25, 682, 892 32,734,453 190,508,122 | 207,743,000 
MOOS te eee cen easiest wt 15,426, 265 17,533, 786 23,333,115 26,169,492 || 184,877,414 | 200,528,217 


funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). 
provinces when using these figures. 


1Includes small sums of capital revenue and expenditure which cannot be separated. *Includes sinking 


4Six months. 


3See footnotes to figures for individual 
Fifteen months ended Mar. 31, 1928. 


924 PUBLIC FINANCE 


30.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1933. 


Nors.—As this table is based upon Table 29, those using it should refer to that table for totals and for 
explanatory notes. Per capita figures are calculated on the basis of the population figures given on p. 164. 


(A) ORDINARY REVENUES. 


ritish |*Verage 


, s B 
Mani- | Saskat-| 4 jporta.| Colum-| for All 


Prince New ; 
Bruns- |Quebec. |Ontario. tate 


Fiscal Year. |Edward 


Island. Scotia. wick. . |chewan. bia. nes vise 
i § g g $ $ $ § 3 $ $ 
1 hod (i Ree be cece eS Eae y 4-10 1-36 1-58 1-37 1-44 ~ - - 5-31 1-50 
LASSE aos erence at 2-53 1-10 1-90 2-35 1-45 1-97 - - 8-10 1-82 
TS OLE oe N ees ee 2-51 1-49 1-91 2-32 1-96 3-86 - - 9-79 2-21 
TOOT ase. eee 3-00 2-37 3-12 DAR 2-05 3-96 - = 8-97 2-62 
OT a rte oer er ae 3-99 3-30 3-83 3°51 3°71 9-66 5-49 8-85 26-70 5-65 
OG: nyt Ses chen ae 5-53 4-29 4-29 4-48 5-10 10-65 7-41 10-65 13-80 6-25 
LOTT AEs ee Aen ae 5-51 4-2] 4.27 4-81 6-71 11-28 8-51 12-32 14-88 7-19 
TOUS re 8. Doce acl oras 5-78 4-65 6-39 6-30 7-02 11-90 11-50 14-67 18-74 8-51 
1190) ee eens Rae ee 8 er 5-64 6-47 5-85 5-67 7-42 14-93 11-91 17-82 22-40 9-25 
Agog eh arate has 3-33 | 7-37] 8-14] 6-30} 9-07] 16-62] 13-59 | 19-331 27-34 | 10-83 
1921. 8-65 8-75 7-46 6-74 10-37 15-34 15-57 18-85 28-99 11-61 
OD ty sh a Meee te §-41 9-18 8-29 9-00 13-33 12-89 15-35 15-75 31-40 13-02 
1923 pre Bake slat ke 6-37 10-27 8-95 8-84 11-56 16-28 16-17 17-57 33-80 13-07 
UO 4 7. oc ts sence care 8-59 10-58 9-53 9-29 13-64 17-48 15-83 17-60 33-49 13-99 
4 LO teens, cee eka 8-61 8-67 9-05 9-82 15-43 12-45 15-36 19-15 32-01 14-25 
gee Obes 9-57 | 11-15} 10-62 | 10-451 16-45 | 16-56| 16-22 | 19-59| 34-01} 15-50 
TOD Ree ee ee: 9-62 12-65 12-81 11-64 17-49 17-81 15-52 19-37 32-52 16-28 
LOAS Vien Bass NOMS 11-76 13-46 13-19 12-82 17-82 16-51 15-74 24-54 32-67 17-09 
TOF) Reet Sates Medi 12-31 14-35 14-83 14-42 19-36 17-95 18-23 22-32 32-01 18-31 
LOS O ans Seek ee 13-05 14-95 16-22 14-43 16-94 20-21 18-34 22-36 37-72 18-43 
POST ocak’ Cane ek 13-06 15-80 14-66 14-48 15-85 19-77 15-56 21-46 34-56 17-27 
OSD cmcpeihcn abe Tere 13-70 17-30 15-91 13-55 19-20 22-31 13-65 18-23 36-48 18-13 
WOR Bc 0 See re eee: & 14-19 15-35 13-57 ae 22 19-24 19-17 17-01 20-38 32-77 17-31 

(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 

et Ee a ee) | ane 4-32 1-55 1-53 1-32 ep? - - - 2-69 1-34 
USS 1 epee! Bee ae 2-40 1-12 1-87 4-47 1-35 3-66 - - 7-71 1-89 
LEO Te ras Bake oe 2-79 1-54 2-12 2-75 1-97 4-34 - - 10-53 2-41 
igh te 3.06 | 2-37| 92-75 | 2-74] 1-85] 3-88 s -~| 42-78 | 2-63 
LOTS veces ty 4-24 3-64 3-99 3-20 3-92 8-68 5-23 9-19 20-85 5-29 
POUGES Sone ete tere 4-93 4-26 4-26 4-38 4-68 11-10 8-12 12-13 22-11 6-73 
LOU een nee 5-4] 4-66 5-89 4-57 6-06 12-29 8-39 13-29 20-54 7-46 
1918 5-44 5-13 6-50 5-33 6-36 12-93 10-07 15-91 19-04 8-11 
TONGS ees ee tee 7:36 6-47 6-96 5-54 7-70 14-73 11-61 17-61 20-26 9-19 
1970 eee 7-42 7-59 7-79 5-88 9-04 17-85 11-94 18-45 22-82 10-31 
RDA Dee eth eae eames 7-80 8-93 8-85 6-19 9-74 16-50 16-05 22-29 29-02 11-67 
1 IS Op oe REDE oy meee (hore 9-18 7:68 6-88 12-57 13-61 17-32 18-98 32-23 12-66 
dt eee Mees ay 9-08 10-09 9-38 8-15 16-36 17-15 16-56 18-53 34-73 14-72 
OD 4 wks kG Ah ter 8-32 10-81 9-81 8-64 15:97 16-73 15-74 18-72 35-93 14-78 
0 aa tie 8-67 | 11-59] 10-46| 9-27| 16-54] 10-80| 15-51| 18-69 | 34-29| 14-70 
1926 ie) Pe ee 8-69 12-29 10-30 10-14 16-20 16-32 16-09 19-56 32-72 15-26 
19276 oS ca ee 10-00 12-75 11-65 10-94 17-32 16-05 15-41 19-71 31-15 15-80 
L928 tere 10-72 14-65 138-45 12-09 17275 16-72 15-60 24-12 31-54 16-83 
1G20 eer Cee ie 11-74 14-15 16-14 13-00 18-57 18-23 18-09 20-01 34-64 17-70 
L030). Sa eer es creas 12-88 15-37 17-78 13-94 17-13 19-79 18-91 21-75 37-08 18-10 
LOST eee 16-51 15-97 16-57 14-22 15-98 20-70 19-74 24-61 40-25 18-38 
W9S2 eee ne omelet 14-52 17-62 16-85 13-75 18-62 22-31 19-64 25-20 46-50 19-77 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Debts and Assets. 


In former issues of the Year Book statements were given showing the total 
direct liabilities of Provincial Governments and a detailed statement of the provincial 
assets. In accordance with decisions reached at the Conference mentioned on 
page 916 a uniform balance sheet for the provincial fiscal years ended in 1933 is 
now presented. In accordance with up-to-date accounting practice, the balance 
sheet is divided into three distinct categories, capital, income or current, and trust 
fund account assets and liabilities. 


In addition to this the total indirect or contingent liabilities of each province 
are shown, though they do not in any way affect the balance sheet transactions. 


For Prince Edward Island, the total capital assets are not balanced with the 
total capital liabilities, largely owing to the exclusion of any detail showing non- 
revenue earning assets such as roads, bridges, public buildings, etc. 


The Quebec Public Accounts report for 1933 did not show a balance sheet 
though the 1934 report does include such a statement. The statistics here shown 
are as supplied to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the Treasury Department. 


As some of the items may be vague in meaning the following notes will be of 
assistance in studying the balance sheets presented: 


Capital Assets.— 

Available or Realizable Assets: ‘Loans and advances” are fully secured. “Other 
Government Utilities” in the case of Nova Scotia represent largely highways, together 
with other capitalizations, whereas under “‘roads’’ the figures given represent only 
machinery replacement. 


General Assets, Non-revenue Bearing: In Ontario, provincial buildings and 
lands, northern development (roads and farms), rural power-transmission-lines 
bonus, municipal works unemployment relief and other smaller miscellaneous 
items are included under “roads.’? In New Brunswick ‘‘public buildings’ do not 
include Parliament buildings, upon which no valuation has been set up. In Saskat- 
chewan bridges are included in “roads”. ‘Universities and Colleges” needs further 
explanation. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario no valuations 
are shown as these provinces do not consider such universities and colleges as capital 
assets of the provinces where situated, though government aid for maintenance 
may be found in the annual statements of educational expenditure. Manitoba’s 
valuations are inclusive of educational properties, other than universities and colleges 
controlled by the government. In Saskatchewan, the university is included in 
public buildings. In Alberta the valuation shown includes advances and redemption 
of debentures. The British Columbia university valuation is included in capital 
losses, representing $3,678,278 written off in 1929-30. 


Capital Liabilities.— 
“Dominion Government Debt Allowance’”’ represents housing loan only for 
Nova Scotia. 


“Reserves or Surpluses”’ are not applicable against any specific assets. 
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31.—Balance Sheets of the Provincial Governments 


Nore.—For dates on which the fiscal years of 
(AMENDED UNIFORM 


New 
Brunswick. 


Ontario. 


a 


13,608,514] 59,525, 157 


187,964,549 
30, 207,935 


218,172,484 


8, 882, 853 


13,608,514 


1,458,971 


279, 156,612 


ey 


28,751,021 
10, 986, 198 


10,430,711 


252,945,308 


ee ee ee ee 


52,881,173 


252,945,308 


22,968, 486 


63,054, 419 


Alberta. 
$ ' 


187,341 


3,893,435 
17,549, 604 


24,016,980 


13, 608,514 


British 
Columbia. 


$ 


5555070, 406 


Total. 


$ 


1,036, 256 


20,692, 131 
180,562,318 


199, 691, 685 
31,454,367 
46,996,454 
42,806,520 


19,919, 166 
10,328,019 
17, 205, 553 
4,430,972 
8,690,973 


67,833,076] 420,047, 258 


8,100, 632 
15,091,466 


1,909,349 


29, 453, 256 
77,097,462 
11, 153,909 
21,471,462 


5, 823, 167 
26,472,462 
16,011, 648 


42,029,565 
29,799, 683 
48,992, 202 


64, 269,374 
100,815,756 
79,665,921 


ASSETS. 
Prince 
Item. Edward gee 
Island. : 
$- $ 
Capital Assets. 
AVAILABLE OR REALIZABLE— 
Cash on hand and in bank........... - - 
Investments (exclusive of sinking 
ERIN) fo Pecraces wet atiiee eae ee - 4,461,004 
Loans, advances and accts. receivable = 14,455,115 
Government Utilities— 
El voro-el6Ctric: a7 caine annie sees - = 
Rail ways.. oeuns atone peo ceeree eer - = 
Telephones Syn xc te roniiecmre obs _ = 
Other government utilities....... - | 42,048,841 
Totals, Government Utilities.... ~ | 42,048,841 
Other available or realizable.......... 893,390} 1,055,416 
Torats, AVAILABLE OR REALIZABLE......... 893,390] 62,020,376 
GENERAL Assets Non-R&EVENUE BEAR- 
ING— : 
ROadst 2: Ra Re ee we - 526, 984 
BTID Ges Fock A ee ce oe - = 
Publiciburldings? jean. ccc arte - = 
Universities and colleges............. - = 
Other miscellaneous..............06- - - 
ToTats, GENERAL ASSETS.........0.-000: ~ 526, 984 
Loans and advances (partially secured)... - 1,152,263 
Deferred charges and capital losses........ ~ 90,757 
Advances to current or income account.... ~ 1,630,552 
Totals, Capital Assets.......... 893,390! 66,220,932 
: Saskat- 
Item. Manitoba. pa aaron 
$ $ 
Capital Assets. 
AVAILABLE OR REALIZABLE— 
Cash on hand and in bank............. 407,978 a 
Investments (exclusive of sinking.. 
funds) ite. 3 ee ees Mee ares ee 12, 287, 692 - 
Loans, advances and accts. receivable..| 24,822,683} 50,268,608 
Government Utilities— 
ELV drO-GlOCiLiGs tar. ies oer erie 5,443, 639 - 
AR AAI AVB ica cavesp nerd ova ene bere chars - - 
‘Polephones. te cee sss tcl ee 22,979,474 - 
Other government utilities........... 757,679 - 
Totals, Government Utilities........ 29,180,792 - 
Other available or realizable.......... 29,712,796) 39,783,257 
Torats, AVAILABLE OR REALIZABLE....... 96,411,891) 90,051,865 
GENERAL Assets NON-REVENUE BrAR- 
ING— 
FROM Serankectaae tetera ea ae 20,004,891) 30,066,812 
IBrIdgeshy eee eee ca eee 38,407 ~ 
Publieburlaingsen ao.% oa cet ee 18,377,617] 23,709,583 
Universities and colleges............. 6, 722, 937 - 
Other miscellaneous................: 285, 608 154, 821 
Torats, GENERAL ASSETS..........00-.-. 45,429,460} 53,931,216 
Loans and advances (partially secured). . 3,471,578} 10,932,301 
Deferred charges and capital losses...... 9,149,799) 11,274,569 
Advances to current or income account... 96,649} 12,764,982 
Totals, Capital Assets.......... 154,559,377| 178,954,933 


155,123, 839| 213, 755,973)1,401,241,783 
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for their respective fiscal years ended 1933. 


the provinces end, see text at foot of p. 917. 


CLASSIFICATION.) 
LIABILITIES. 
Prince 
Nova New : 
Item. ee Saat hBronewick. Quebec. Ontario. 
Capital Liabilities. 
Funprep Drssr— $ $ $ $ $ 
Gross bonded or debenture debt...... 8,754,000] 66,439,880] 61,935,163] 110,237,892] 522,687,345 
Less sinking funds............... —758,707| —4,759,273| —6,731,429]—13, 046,235) —5,496, 416 
Net bonded or debenture debt........ 2,995,293] 61,680,607} 55,203,734| 97,191,657] 517,190,929 
PEFORSULYPDIUS cee obs sons ne takes - 1,500,000 - - | 36,620,000 
Totats, Net FUNDED Depsr.............. 2,995,293} 63,180,607} 55,203,734) 97,191,657] 553,810, 929 
UNFUNDED oR Fioatine Dest— 
TL OMPOTALy LOANG) |. ook ss cc wte eee 6 oles 370, 783 ~ - | 13,000,000 - 
BAVINGS: GOPOSItS: .....< scsi eo careers es - - - ~ | 21,546,006 
Superannuation funds......:.......... - - - 294,352] 4,840,357 
Accounts payable..........c.e.s.e08- - - 208, 756 - - 
Other miscellaneous...............-- 545,551 - 910,500 = 1,077,479 
Torats, UNFUNDED DEBT,..............- 916,334 ~ 1,119,256] 13,294,352] 27,463,842 
Dominion Government debt allowance... = 847,000 - - - 
Reserves or surpluses........e00eeeseeeee = 2,193,325 - - 729,155 
Capital earplugs scint cc6t css ees eee ceess a = 6,731,429 - |—26, 933,520 
Totals, Capital Liabilities...... 3,911,627| 66,220,932] 63,054,419] 110,486,009] 555,070,406 
: Saskat- British 
Item. Manitoba. ewan, Alberta. Columbia: Total, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Capital Liabilities. 
Funprep Dresr— 
Gross bonded or debenture debt....... 90,938,906] 109,209,642) 183,837,260] 125,332, 736}1,224'372,824 
WGOSS BINNS UNS 2c sheen css lve ere aes —7,131,638} —6,205,017] —7,399,533| —26,581,241|—78, 109,489 
Net bonded or debenture debt......... 83,807,268] 103,004,625) 126,487,727] 98,751, 495}1,146,263,335 
SPT BABUL YT DUISE tous octeatc seks cjerss cas 22,795,649] 30,810,092 6,723,052] 11,001,190} 109,449,983 
Tortats, Nrer FUNDED 1D pct ee ae ea Ren 106,602,917) 133,814,717) 133,160,779) 109, 752, 685]1,255,713,318 
UNFUNDED OR FLoatING DeBr— 
PPOMDOLAnY; LOANS ari dte dc Dktateis weve ces - 339,434] 3,050,000 - | 16,760,217 
SAVINGS COPOBIES A i s.lec bcs od cesses cae - - 9, 237,270 -— | 30,783,276 
Superannuation funds.................. - - 1,714,891 - 6, 849, 600 
NECOURLS DAY ADION | calaiienem eitelens cla he 1, 233,080 1,715, 258 366,362 - 3,523,456 
Other miscellaneous...............000, - - 277,556 118,8251} 2,929,911 
Torats, UNFUNDED De=stT,............... 1,233,080} 2,054,692} 14,646,079 118,825] 60,846,460 
Dominion Government debt allowance... - - - - 847,000 
Reserves or surpluses............sees000 14,491,527) 2,906,204 6,988,887] 51,864,825) 79,173,223 
CAETISW AGW GST G 0) RT ae GR a 32,231,853} 40,179,320 328,094) 52,020,338] 104,557,514 
___Totals, Capital Liabilities... ..|_154,559,377|_ 178,954, 933|_155, 123, 839|_ 213, 755,97311,501,137,515 


1 Mortgage B.C. House. 
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31.—Balance Sheets of the Provincial Governments 
Nore.—For dates on wnich the fiscal years 


(AMENDED UNIFORM 


ASSETS. 
Item Educ Nova New Queb Cntario 
wees ‘9 Scotia. Brunswick. Uquee. sacndiiich 
Island. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Income or Current Assets. 

Cash on-hanudror in) banks Ges ceer oe oe - 57,408 - - 8,973, 885 
Accrued interest on investments (less 

MOSGEVOS) Sasi Ahern ie Meck ede ae - 12,697 - - - 
Tax arrears (less reserves)............... - ~ - - - 
Aecounts receivables orn tees eigen cee - 2,030,007 1,389, 293 - 6, 263,731 
Inventories, equipment, stores and j 

material (less depreciation)............ - 215,474 - ~ 2, 248,029 
Other income or current assets........... - 47,934 509,929 - 10,000 
Income deficits......... cai WRawe Mae CATE NN ~ 3,483,879 941,907 - - 
Totals, Income or Current Assets..... - 5,847,399) 2,841,129 — | 17,495,645 

Trust Account Assets. 
Case EF a Roe s oe MONE SE Oi Wy) 36, 940 382,363 - - 
Investments stc3 35s. coctenc ak eee 118,013 306,346 - - - 
pehoololands (454-450 00h... see ee bee scr. = = = ~ = 
Other tes account, Assets ier erosion - - - - Fe 
Totals, Trust Account Assets.......... 120,530 343, 286 382,363 - = 
ae Saskatch- British 
Item. Manitoba. OWA. Alberta. Caliah Total. 
Income or Current Assets. $ $ $ $ $ 
Cash onyhand or an batik.s.f.0- stan cme 115, 690 149,127 223,505 1,110,594} 10,630,209 
Accrued interest on investments (less 
TERET VEG) Sh eer eer Cesk ead 80,340 1,811,956 741,510 -| 2,646,503 
Tax arrears (lessreserves)..............:- 517,870} 38,093,374; 2,538,541) 5,665,201] 11,814,986 
AGeounts FOCHIVADIewA. .. usecon rae 2,016,529} 3,078,344] 2,173,935) 1,297,707] 18,249,546 
Inventories, equipment, stores and 
material (less depreciation)............ 164,416 389, 143 887, 425 -| 3,904,487 
Other income or current assets........... 54,963} 2,184,282 604, 430 481,089] 3,892,627 
ERCOme CeueClts nineteen ye on roe 1,895,851} 5,322,746} 11,574,932] 53,498,148) 76,717,463 
Totals, Income or Current Assets...... 4,845,659) 16,028,972; 18,744,278) 62,052,739) 127,855,821 
Trust Account Assets. 

Gas lara. 2:5iys Rika ete na eee cea 637, 625 232 (iole a,0eo 7421 562,114} 4,833,753 
Investments ted ieee eae 712,048} 1,309,125) 3,398,106 170,228] 6,013,866 
Schoollandsiter.. tsa. ee Pe eres -| 4,952,545) 16,734,245 -| 21,686,790 
Other trust account assets................ = 362,2321| 4,787,765 -| 5,149,997 
Totals, Trust Account Assets.......... 1,349,673] 6,856,675) 27,899,537 732,342] 37,684,406 


—————————————EEeEeEeeeEeEeees 


1 Due from Current Account. 
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for their respective fiscal years ended 1933—concluded. 
of the Provinces end, see text at foot of p. 917.. 
CLASSIFICATION.) 
LIABILITIES. 
Item Fdwaed Nova New Queb Ontari 
’ Tatas Scotia. Brunswick. Meas eaIO. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Income or Current Liabilities. 
Accounta nav OLOr motos ec eee lt ne cous 365, 789 122, 188 ~ 535, 202 
Interest accrued but not due............. - 830, 455 862,813 - 9,166,389 
Sinking funds accrued but not due....... - - 82,149 - ~ 
OUHor MISCOUANGOUS=s oe 6 eters fs cise e's - 3,020,604 1,604,091 1,982,966 2,422,785 
WuerioCapitalerses sess «1s ike welae cide - 1,630,551 169, 893 - - 
InCbmersurDlUBOSse sees ss eee ee - - ~ 5,371, 269 
Totals, Income or Current Liabilities. . - 5,847,399} 2,841,129) 1,982,966) 17,495,645 
Trust Account Liabilities. 
Trust LOCUER OR Ace ek cineca eietee ens 120,530 343 , 286 382,363] 4,261,980 - 
Miscellaneous liabilities (estates of men- 
tally incompetent, etc.).............. - - ~ - - 
Totals, Trust Account Liabilities arpinion 120,530 343, 286 382,363} 4,261,980 ~ 
INDIRECT OR CONTINGENT LIABILITIES—? 
Tora.s, INDIREcT LIABILITIES............ - 698,405} 1,462,000) 4,864,300) 102,103,131 
: Saskatch- British 
Item. Manitoba. aura! Alberta. Gis iim bik: Total 
Income or Current Liabilities. $ $ $ $ $ 
NCCOUNUSD SV AUIOT ee ke ss cGemae weerete: 56, 450 21,988 185, 889 4,017,916] 5,305,417 
Interest accrued but not due............. 934, 932 1,997,446 1, 688, 336 1,789,813] 17,270,184 
Sinking funds accrued but not due........ - - 483 , 550 ~ 565, 699 
Other miscellaneous..............ce2eee- 3,757,627 1, 244, 556 374, 861 7,252,807) 21,660,297 
PIG AO CAD tal ese ese ie ne iie eee not ct eles 96,650] 12,764,982) 16,011,642] 48,992,203] 79,665,921 
IIROMO AUT DIUSCR senses. co de aaa c+: = - - - 5,371, 269 
Totals, Income or Current Liabilities. . 4,845,659| 16,028,972) 18,744,278] 62,052,739] 129,838, 787 
Trust Account Liabilities. 
SRGHSU TROUT Ee aR orarens deem noe gem beet eee Ie 1,115,015] 1,904,130] 26,796,623 732,342] 35,656,269 
Miscellaneous liabilities, (estates of 
mentally incompetent, etc.)........... 234,658] 4,952,545 1,102,914 - 6,290,117 
Totals, Trust Account Liabilities...... 1,349,673) 6,856,675] 27,899,537 732,342) 41,946,386 
INDIRECT OR CONTINGENT LIABILITIES—? 
Toraus, INpIREcT LIABILITIES............ 8,501,820) 33,933,480) 9,992,912] 68,187,857] 229,693,905 


2 Indirect or Contingent Liabilities do not enter the balance-sheet transactions; they include guarantees of 
bonds of, and loans to, railways, municipalities, and other organizations. 
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Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—Of the total liabilities of the 
provinces the major part is represented by bonded debt owing to the public in 
Canada and abroad. The total gross bonded debt amounted to $1,224,372,824 
in 1933 as compared with only $218,875,927 in 1916, an increase of over $1,000,000,000 
in the 17 years. In addition to this bonded debt there were treasury bills 
outstanding on provincial accounts amounting to $109,449,983 for 1933. Figures 
of bonded debt for this and previous years to 1916 are given in Table 32. The 
rapid rise in the bonded debt of the provinces from $218,875,927 in 1916 is accounted 
for largely by the development of public ownership of utilities (such as the ““Hydro”’ 
in Ontario), the extension of the highways and good roads systems in all provinces 
(highway debentures outstanding in 1933 accounting for $438,000,000 of the 
provincial debt), and the requirements for the promotion of industrial activities 
and public and social welfare. These demanded heavy expenditures which could 
not easily be met out of current revenue. The borrowings, while increasing the 
public debt, are in the main considered justifiable, as the public utilities are in 
most cases meeting from their revenues the interest on indebtedness incurred in 
their construction, and the provincial assets generally are sound enough to take 
care of capital investment for other services which are necessary to develop the 
country. 


32.—Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial iii cata by 


Provinces, fiscal years 1916 to 1933. 


Prince 


; = Nova New . 
Fiscal Year. ae ES atiens Benicar: Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ . $ 
LOTG San morte te eli c eon eae ae 733, 000 13, 443, 087 9,100, 647 38,346, 128 52,411,401 
LY WV eae Ae ede ea a a Rye Ne 733,000 13,362,707 15, 809, 856 39,462,996 55,301,501 
LOTS ee toc ot ar ee 733,000 14,490, 813 17,163, 089 39, 827,770 66,526,501 
LAY RUS omen, CR Re ET aoe Oe an - 733,000 14, 614, 893 18,585, 760 39,706,614 81,026,501 
1920R iki: Bate eee 733,000 17, 202, 647 20, 683, 236 40, 708,114 109, 186, 900 
LOO tn OWe Sc corks Sack RSTn 858, 000 20,678, 267 2a Ol oeaoe 51,652,113 184, 693, 420 
1S PARR ig ee SOT Ek: 2s eld 1,033,000 24, 608,347 26, 628,432 55, 604, 926 222,361,338 
ae SP ee eee ret oe es 1,183,000 27, 134,507 28 , 583, 932 60, 605, 226 255,587, 757 
AY? ct ecpeeeinete dy Gy a areal sales Banat 1, 683,000 31,458, 640 30, 737,909 75, 605, 226 292, 845, 257 
QOD) ria mid & dest te. ctedaesnouis «heehee 1, 833,000 36, 000, 928 32,345,909 81,944, 926 277,045, 257 
LOZ Gite tower. okikgse, aelees tcl ia eevatee 1,873,000 35, 986,324 35,325, 909 78,004, 926 280,559,094 
WUD heres cpcrcuite eave a ta oe seis aaa ee 1, 933,000 40,708,457 36,554, 409 79, 212, 226 293 , 365,994 
LOD S Tc cut. robert, ate etencnn beer: ae 2,185,000 34, 824, 713 37, 845,303 80,731,877) 322,365,844 
LOD hres: af eas,  MeRAY aletie Sikes tae Aste ds 2,109,000 46,395, 847 34, 780, 603 80,334, 792 350,563, 844 
UO U Rr tence ries era eee 2,329,000 55, 483, 480 41,211,696 76, 735, 292 398, 821,344 
MOST Soka Circe eae re 2,104,000 60,325,613 45, 858, 996 84, 235,292 455,375,344 
LU Ey Aaa aw ee Amen renee 8 patie 3,504,000 61,740, 747 58, 739, 6638 91,987,692} 499,986,0118 
G33 25 ee rete ek eer aE Cae ae 3,754,000 66, 439, 880 61, 935, 163 110, 237, 892 §22, 687,345 
Fiscal Year Manitoba. eatin Alberta. Ses oe Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
NOL Geetes nee c cterg ae ees fon nA 30,396, 274 24, 292,044 29,000, 200 21,153,146 218,875,927 
TOE (octets sect eethet allt recor: 31, 196, 870 25,439, 187 30,595,200}: 23,153,146 235,054, 463 
LOTR See: es a tt, cee: koa ae ee 33, 890, 870 28,019,387 31,500,200 23,071, 936 255, 223,566 
1S 8 ie erect SIS Mee tear ky i ‘ath leah Pace 36, 897, 870 29, 963,410 34, 635, 200 27,571, 936 283, 735, 184 
LU0 PT) Std setae SIP atta eee ae Si Ee 49,700,870 Bopeods kL 41,989,900 34,071, 936 349,513,773 
1 AA Lente ues, se APN, Ae et 61,929,870 41,785, 436 59,010, 257 46,511, 436 490,692, 231 
DS shee tee cc oben ata ca iver dbor tert ate 66,331,121 49, 685,476 67,373,279 61,851, 436 575; 477,305 
17.5 15,5 RR ARS SRR ENA 67,914,095 52,807,876 78, 522,279 65,851,436], 638,190,108 
1 Ae, oS Se, 2s CR Oe ae 69,637,095 52,492,956 78,594, 760 68, 851, 436 701,906,279 
g Bo Pa ee Seg ee OE Bene A Ona ete 66, 658,595 50,493,376 81,459,407 76,443,736 704, 225, 134 
LO26 cree sak nko ee ee 64, 433,595 54,114,176! 86, 894, 666 71,485, 736 708,677,426 
1 hi Dy ee eA Peer an aes Fae” eee 67, 293 , 828 56,944,576 90,890,458 75,485,736 742,388, 684 
DUDS oct Gite UR rae oehote ees 69, 822, 828 58,309, 256 90,899,816 72,275,736 769, 260,373 
bo 40 ea na enero SY Sm 71,465,161 58,275,776 96,532,443 77,482, 736 817,940, 202 
TOS (Ree hone trata er ee 76,641, 161 73, 667,316 106, 888, 380 87,365, 236 919, 142,905 
LOST EVM SUE ORE SSE sO 81,381,906 85, 141, 205 106, 866,573 95,358, 236]) 1,016, 647, 165 
193 2 nga eee oe Pn eee 89, 630, 906 101, 831, 236 128,970,593] 111,982, 2363/1, 148,323 ,0843 
WO832 3 cione ae ete eee eee 90, 938, 906 109: 209, 642 133 , 837, 260 125,332, 736)| 1,224,372, 824 


1 Liabilities statement is for April 30; this amount includes $500,000 due May 1. 


3 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


2 Subject to revision. 
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Interest Payments and Receipts of the Provinces.—The current burden 
of a debt in the case of a continuing organization is represented by interest payments, 
which may be offset in whole or in part by interest received on loans either to 
provincially-owned public utilities or to corporations or individual citizens. In 
a country where provincial public policy varies widely with regard to public owner- 
ship, it appears desirable to include a statement showing, for each province, the 
gross interest payments, the interest receipts and the net interest payments. 
This information is given for the provincial fiscal years ended in 1933 below:— 


Gross Net Net Interest 
Province. Interest Snowe Interest Paid 
Paid. : Paid. per Capita. 
$ $ $ $ 

rincaniicim risa MCs cone citys, cite ev seiels uF ls, wal <kax 207,367 - 207,367 2-33 
INAS A ers Sal nae OND £ erare wna eae 6 3,060, 054 920,676 2,139,378 4-10 
New Brunswickis.csescwets. <2 St ote pete a Rees 2,613, 834 - 2,613, 834 6-22 
ETN pe Me toes 2. ates PNG eid Suit ois Sue ee 4,638,575 927,751 | 3,710,824 1-25 
MOTE ATA PRE esa oe oe Sito Fg NEF nse See ee als 27,520,666 | 12,903,342 | 14,617,324 4-15 
IW IGhint ee lO) mary oo 12 LAAN ee Re ACS Le mA A me BB ot 5,660,135 | 2,202,037 | 3,458,098 9-58 
SESLECH, 92) LEGG SAU TICLIN TE Let The ek Oc) SP ae oe ete 5, 748, 620 2,285,096 | 3,463,524 3°64 
Ved 01% eiicd eet oriole Sack Soy cle Ree eRe een RARER ela an eee I 6,043,497 1,729,073 | 4,314,424 5-70 
British, Colm bitic. cess. as utab ale bie ere ona 7,054,044 219,840 | 6,834,204 9-60 
PO UANS Sy re ce iw ae ere uy ain 62,546,792 | 21,187,815 | 41,358,977 3-88 


Section 3.—Municipal Public Finance.* 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada and, after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system. of municipalities was established throughout 
the old Province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849.¢ Under the division of 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus in Prince Edward Island the 
only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and seven incor- 
porated towns. In British Columbia seven of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 
people, while there are no towns at all and only 17 villages; again, in the same 
province the rural districts are mainly administered from the provincial capital, 
there being only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
there exist local improvement districts, areas which have not as yet been organized 
into rural municipalities, and where the taxes are levied, collected and expended by 
the Provincial Governments. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the 
way to becoming self-governing rural municipalities and their statistics are there- 
fore included in Table 33, which gives statistics of the numbers and types of muni- 
cipalities in 1932. 

*Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
Branch i issues statements on ‘‘Financial Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Population and Over’, 
on ‘‘Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities’’ and on ‘Assessment eeatione of Municipalities’’. For a list 


of publications see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under “‘Finance”’, (p. 1155). 
{For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, see 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 
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33.—Number of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, 1932. 


Other | Local | Subur- 
Province. Cities. Towns. | Villages. | Counties. tk Ge argent Total. 
palities. | Districts.| palities 
P.E. Island....... 1 7 - - ~ - - 8 
Nova Scotia....... 2 43 - 3 24 - - 69 
New Brunswick 3 20 Z 15 - = - 40 
Quebec.cee cs. es 25 99 300 75 1,018 - ~ 1,517 
Ontario. eecsee 4 28 146 156 381 5712 - - 939 
Manitoba.......... 4 30 22 ~ 112 - 5 173 
Saskatchewan..... 8 80 385 - 302 84 - 859 
Albertans. ...2as a 54 145 - 163 234 - 603 
British Columbia 33 - 17 - 28 ~ 78 
Canada......... 111 479 1,027 128 2,218 318 5 4,286 


1T here are 44 counties in all, geographically, but a number are united for municipal purposes. 

2Officially known as “townships”. 

’Nova Scotia has 18 counties, some of which are ‘‘municipalities’’, while others are divided into 
**municipalities’’. 


Municipal Revenue from Taxation.—The following statement showing 
receipts from current taxes, arrears and penalties, though incomplete, is the only 
information available dealing with this important subject. 


MUNICIPAL TAXATION RECEIPTS, BY PROVINCES, 1932. 


$ $ 
Prince Edward Island(Charlottetown 


OnLine ts Gane Cee ame heme 145, 830|] Manitoba (tax collections)............ 17, 290, 888 
New SBhneee (St. John, Moncton Saskatchewan (tax collections)....... 17,616,414 
and Fredericton only).............. 2,441,063] Alberta (current tax collections)...... 12,032,471 
Nova Scotia (incl. prov. highway tax British Columbia (land, road and poll 
for towns and rural municipalities). ON O1S \G7aMetaxes) ttc cree aya mine erie 17,089,972 
Quebec (tax collections).............. 79,612,584 — 
Ontario (taxation and rates).......... 131, 755, 503 Botal tee 2 scra ste eet. eee 284, 598,399 


Municipal Assessments.—Throughout the Dominion, the chief basis of 
municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the municipalities; 
though in certain provinces personal property, income, and business carried on are 
also taxed. General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on 
the dollar of the assessed valuations. In the Prairie Provinces, the values of improve- 
ments made to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatche- 
wan, where the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 28 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands, as shown in Table 34. 


There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as among prov- 
inces, as among classes of municipalities and as among municipalities of the same 
class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the special 
report of the Bureau of Statistics on “‘Assessment Valuations by Provinces’, 
obtainable on request. 


Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various rural 
municipalities. : 


MUNICIPAL ASSESSMENTS 
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34.—Summary Statement Showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Provinces, for 1929-32—concluded on p. 934. 
Taxable Real Property. 
Province. 
Land. Buildings. Total. 
$ $ $ 

Prince: Ndward} island 2.957 2. food d cco ats on sot est 1929 - = 30,842,925 
1930 ~ - 31,492, 665 

1931 - ~ 32,595, 794 

1932 = - 33,679, 705 

IOWA SCOUML ick picnt siete ciyisks oie aiclcie ne sraiels it wR Poe's scales Shale 1929 - - 186,915,4548 
1930 a - | 138,202,162 
1931 - = 140,107,075 

1932 - - 141,006,1343 

NewiBrunawicken tiie ra donated deisel ede os Shee ee tad 1929 - = 158,569, 642 
1930 ~ - 126, 468, 634 

1931 - - 130,053, 404 

: 1932 - ~ 127,865,063 

QUOD OG’, cule ssiar ais Mitte ctapste she leis sie clatovere avec ehujete sb tiarerace’ essay aie? 1929 - — | 2,354,494, 461 
1930 - — | 2,451, 644,179 

1931 - — | 2,210,942,541 

1932 - — | 2,226, 143, 786 

PATIO sos oie ae ce A wi ahs BN c svcle bere ete Brie ed antes 1929] 1,291,803, 654) 1,383,517,323] 2,675,320,977 
1930] 1,314, 778,176] 1,444,419, 193] 2,759, 197,369 

1931) 1,327,606,008} 1,484, 157,227] 2,811, 763, 235 

1932] 1,322,677,599) 1,517,074, 9385] 2,839, 752,534 

CMAN LOAM Uo Ri orcctt cod owt are ecetavereie shavers dieaensibincl anus Siapsw. te 1929 - - 540, 852,995 
1830 - - 541,847,002 

1931 ~ - 539,012,367 

1932 - 536,413, 841 

DIAS RAUCNOWAR noone deco les eo cies oe ete thas coe uen eee 1929] 974,028, 206 109, 745,019} 1,083,778, 225 
1930 976, 232,540 115,066,876} 1,091,299, 416 

1931 972,490,470 117, 238,924] 1,089, 729,394 

1932 968, 674, 804 119,492,278] 1,088, 167,082 

PU eS ete SA Sie i Sh era Oma IPICI CMY Fat oy Ot gia eae ae 1929 454,224,5144 107,405,6264| 561,630,1404,6 
1930] 525,513,056 119,904,827| 645,417,883 

1931 456,099,4594 123,860,6464] 579,960,1054 

1932] 446,925,085 124,194,8624} 571,119,9474 

Brigietr Comm pints Seore eat. s Se Fae ts Hae. oe ee ee ake 1929} 307,514,698 ; 352,814, 469 660,329, 167 
1930} 307,772,090} 374,218,299 681,990,389 

1931} 303,667,022} 384,429,061 688, 096, 083 

1932 293,986,938} 373,368,982 677,355,920 

Totals, All Provinces.....................65 1929|3,027,571,0721,4| 1,953,482,4371/8,202,728,9863,4 

1930/3, 124,295,862! | 2,053,609,1951/8, 467,559,6993 


1931/3,059,862,959!,4] 2, 109,685,8581/8,222,259,9983,4 
1932|3,032,264,4261,4) 2,134,131,0571/8,241,504,012,3,4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 934. 
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34.._ Summary Statement Showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Provinces, for 1929-32—concluded. 


Other 


Total 


: Personal Exempted 
Province. Income Taxable Taxable 
Property. Valuations. | Valuations. Property. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 1929 6,820, 658 536, 020 75,850 38,275,453 1,944,000 
1930 7,413,475 425,016 57,030 39,388, 186 1,984,000 
1931 6,336,017 287, 134 83,495 39,302,440 1,828,000 
1932 5,350,022 222, (a9 5, 86510 39, 258,331 1, 826, 000 
INO Val Scotia cp. cere meces 1929} 24,118, 7442,3 1,698, 5722,3 - 162,638,6508 40,135, 244 
1930} 23,986,7312,3] 1,716,9702,3 - 163,831,573 45,163,617 
1931] 24,383, 4772,3 1,522, 6002,3 11, 267,770 177,215,5148 48,119,429 
‘ 1932] 23,887,4092,3 2,091, 1622,3 11,645,775 178,563 ,9673 47,524,274 
New Brunswick........... 1929 28,597, 163 - - 187,166,805 - 
1930 23,111,956 - - 149,580,590 - 
1931 23,511,406 - - 153,564,810 - 
1932 20,592,746 ~ - 148,457,809 - 
QUueDGG a cada tee atc las: 1929 - - 14,791,807} 2,369, 286,268] 637,990,363 
1930 - - 13,489,102) 2,465, 133,281 668, 244,770 
1931 - - 12,536,139] 2,223,478,680] 706,128,166 
= IGE - - 43,004,925) 2,269,148, 711 726, 626, 886 
ORtARIO ean oh ceneiec nd oe 1929 - 119,218,961 219,323,197] 3,013,863,1355 488, 724, 668 
1930 - 135,092, 197 232, 243,536] 3, 126,533,1025 510,504, 102 
1931 - 131,335,748] 240,053,432] 3,183,152,4155] 536,535,708 
1932 - 123 , 027, 653 244,615,969] 3, 207,396,1565}. 559,613,040 
Manito base mc eet cece 1929 10, 296, 733 - 10,439,762} 561,589,490 144,991,311 
1930 11,273, 173 = 10,573,874 563, 694,049 147, 666, 868 
1931 7,656, 667 - 10,434,095} 557,103,129] - 156,793,923 
1932 5,989,568 ~ 9,892,955 552, 296, 364 158,588,317 
Saskatchewan............. 1929 - 2,473,3846 45,599,072) 1,131,845, 681 - 
1930 2,048,0057 46,067,839] 1,139,415, 260 - 
1931 - 1,205,2098 43,526,172) 1,134,460, 775 - 
1932 - 400; 0749 40,880,396] 1,129,447,552 ~ 
Allbortian seansaidcsces tite 1929 - -~ 8,981,6404 570,611,7804 - 
1930 - ~ 10,785,735} 656,203,618 - 
1931 - - 15,785,0124 595,745,1174 - 
1932 - - 18,304,2534] 589,424,2004 - 
British Columbia.......... 1929 - - - 660,329, 167 81,303,065 
1930 ~ - - 681, 990,389 87,373,370 
1931 - - - 688,096,083} 149,274,900 
1932 - - - 677,355,920] 151,520,124 
Totals, All Provinces..... 1929} 69,833, 2982,3| 123,926,9372,3| 299, 211,328/8,695,606,4293,5| 1,395,088, 651 
1930) 65,785, 3352,3| 139, 282,1882,3} 313,217, 116/8,985,770,0483,5| 1,460,936, 727 
1931} 61,887,5672,3| 134,350, 6912,3 333, 686, 115/8,752,118,9633,5| 1,598,349, 761 
19321 55,819, 7452,3] 125,741, 6282,3 368, 350, 138/8,791,349,010°,5) 1,645,698, 641° 


1Less land and buildings for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Manitoba. 2In N.S. personal 
property and income assessments for cities are for Sydney only. 3Includes exemptions for municipality 
of Cumberland, Nova Scotia. 4Local Improvement Districts not included in 1929, 1931 or 1932 in Alta. 
5In addition, assessments for schools only in Ontario were: townships $2;730,538, towns and villages, 
$23,719,597 and cities $92,401,140 in 1929; townships $3, 125,660, towns and villages $22,347,193 and cities 
$86, 780,452 in 1930; townships $4,486,690, towns and villages $20,499,195 and cities $93,816,472 in 1931 
and townships $4,976,492, towns and villages $18,249,670 and cities $86,803,023 in 1932. $256,400 is 
by special franchise. 7$484,736 is by special franchise. 8$441,660 is by special franchise. Includes 
special franchise (amount not stated). !One municipality showing $80,000 odd assessment for 1931 did not 
report for 1932. 

Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the nineteen-twenties. The bonded indebtedness 
of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to $504,755,977 in 1932, 
while that of Quebec municipalities increased from $173,720,141 in 1915 to $463,- 
891,860 in 1932, and a proportionate increase took place in other provinces. The 
recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of municipalities is shown 
by provinces in Table 35. The figures show that there was an increase in 1932 over 
1931 in each of the provinces with the exceptions of Alberta and British Columbia. 
In Saskatchewan, net debenture debt is shown for all municipalities in 1919 and from 
1920 on the statistics represent gross debenture debt. In Alberta in the earlier 
years, figures represent principally net debenture debt but from 1929 on gross 
debenture debt is shown. All other provinces give gross total debenture debt 


throughout. 
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35.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 1919-32. 


Prince 
; Nova New : 
Year. a ee Scsias Drea Quebec. Ontario. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
LODO ae Mee ei irektecte en, 970, 1001 17,863, 881 11,188, 4672 199, 937, 246 243, 226, 877 
i AEP OE eS, i ac ie Se 1,086,500! 19,192,462 10, 841, 4662 224,378,214 269, 727,271 
LOS Eee eae ee cin Pe nwreskts fee. 1, 202, 2001 22,451,743 7,578, 5672 231,114,774 317, 613, 283 
LRA bay © Ee tea Sees 1, 254,900! 23,541,759 10, 025, 6332 247,063,013 349, 276, 606 
LEA eae aaa ee ec coche thins ois 1,290, 800! 24 248,782 7,974, 3622 261,101, 892 376,512, 002 
tA ds hapten eat Be Oath eaten ge a Senate 1,143,550! 25,348, 664 17,350, 2252 277,021,468 430,010,501 
COPA ES opt a hee th inn Se eee Caan 1,163,050! 25,722,635 10, 660, 8632 281,419,750 405,178,853 
LE gly a Ea re DS one ae ook ween Sai 1, 247,545! 26,281, 152 17,091, 5502 296,955, 680 413,474,813 
LQZ Pe ras a Petit ke lke, 1,452, 4251 28,381,616 15,707, 6992 313,638,581 434,464,056 
| Aaa a: Sree Marah: doa ee See he 1,515,125! 29,049, 412 19,584, 3352 335, 986, 761 435,912,807 
LUAU aaa Rk EO ac ce ie Sa A ed 1,598, 6241 29,029,119 21,343, 8902 352,520,078 451,936,592 
jG) ae Rk BNE Sh She ton la Race 1,863,211! 30, 182, 264 20, 942, 9882 385, 000, 269 485, 280, 182 
Oe eta A aeoe n ete ee ne ek 1,959, 6721 31,386,025 22,165, 5012 428,018,439 499, 002,074 
TC spy ce tate te Re SA hb ah gy lb) Rl 2,129,350! 31,606, 140 24, 752.8732 463,891, 860 504, 755,977 

: Saskat- British 

Year Manitoba. aK) Alberta. Clwiia. Total. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
199Os eter oe ae eee ko dts 55,562, 788 39,585,388 66,870, 464 94,741,615] 729,946, 8262 
TODO GS ai ace Mec tal a ik 57,820,588 40,611,271 bY, 205,270 96,107,911] 776,970, 958% 
LODE. Sa Pehl Oe wey. 8 Pr pie 65, 463 , 239 41,180, 255 53,429,558 97,495,984] 837,529, 6033 
G22 ee Ak RO ABE s ook i 68,811, 040 59,719, 165 60,832, 650 98,761,630} 919,286,396 
1DRS s Bae. 9.2 Cee. ORO ON Ee 73,908,963 59,011, 174 70,999,611 96,273,987} 971,321,5733 
LORE g eae ee ae a rey bo rxeige 73,944,105 57, 763,699 65,414,317 96,106,151) 1,044, 102, 6803 
1925 eto ec ee toe. 2.4 er 79,211, 867 55,835,505 57,908,593 99,055, 201} 1,016, 156, 3173 
1026s eee Ad Riek sO. Sos babe 80, 716, 272 54, 844,759 56, 950, 712 102, 853, 228] 1,050,415, 7113 
LOR Fe, tee se 2 see bel So ce oR 83,017,302 54,361, 158 62,414. 660 107,376, 118} 1,100, 813, 6153 
ODS ea cee SNR ee es 5 sta 85,651,906 53, 092,330 63, 428, 853 110, 124, 819} 1, 134,346, 3483 
1929s Feaees ne. a the Oo Pan ets: RIE 85,901, 404 54,913,100 78,473,392 118, 483, 618) 1.194, 199, 8173 
1OSO rare. tes ema Ge oh ee 84,879, 707 59, 000, 183 78, 645, 803 125, 832, 088) 1, 271, 626, 6953 
LOSE eee Ca eA EN. Ke ss Sat! 91,615,195 59, 146,592 78,679,571 129,913,890] 1,341, 886.9593 
POSE YO bon erie. ok ks 92,471, 256 59, 238, 281 76,892,413 129, 332, 791) 1,385, 070, 9413 


1Municipalities included are not enumerated in the years 1919-23; figures represent Charlottetown and 


Kensington 1924-82; Montague for 1925-32; 


Summerside, Souris, Georgetown and Alberton 1926-32 and 


Borden 1932. For the latest year the figures include all eight incorporated municipalities of the province. 

2 Municipalities included are not enumerated in athe years 1919-23; figures are for 3 cities, 18 towns, 2 
villages and 15 counties in 1924; 2 cities, 13 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1925; 3 cities, 18 towns, 1 
village and 15 counties in 1926; 3 cities, 23 towns, 4 villages and 15 counties in 1927, 1928 and 1929: 3 cities, 
' 19 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1930 and 3 cities, 20 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1931 and 1932. 
3See footnotes 1 and 2. 


36.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 and Over, 1932. 


fase 42 een 
ation ota 
: as Furn-| Assessed Grand noe Total Total 
Province and City. Area. | ished Value of Total Tiecendid pve Liabilities 
by Taxable Receipts. Le oe ' . 
Munici-| Property. 
pality 
acres No $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown....... 832] 13,387 8,807, 163 328, 904 391, 297 2,707, 644 2,133,541 
Nova Scotia— 
PRS. ratdtone %. «tye 4,403) 59,2751] 59,942,925 3,530,724 3,530,725] 19,770,549) 19,770,549 
Shit IY) Ae See 3,731) 25,000} 12,925,862 1,858, 380 1,858,380 5,722,187 5, 722,187 
RCO. AY . 5. oso. Se 6,202] 20,706! Boni 2200 807,799 831,909 2,536, 632 1,944,972 
New Brunswick— 
MAMEPOWGS! csc. sc 13,440} 47,5141) 50,220,000 4,134, 864 4,050,564} 14,547,914 9,406, 705 
MONCTON a. arte flac 2,093} 21,169] 24,307,723 1,364, 692 1,364, 692 6,579, 267 6,028,719 


1Census of 1931. 
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36.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 and Over, 1932—concluded. 


Total 
Assessed 
Value of 
Taxable 

Property. 


Grand 
Total 
Receipts. 


See eS ee eeeeEeEEEEeEeEEEEEeEeEeEeEeE—eEeeEe—eE—EEE— eee 


Popu- 
lation as 
Province and City. }| Area. |Furnished 
by Muni- 
cipality. 

acres No. 

Quebec— 

Montreal... . dss. 32,254 | 833,000 
Queheters... tana. 5, 754 142,500 
Wierdines. .>. sane. 1,426 60,745 
Three Rivers..... 2,560 40,000 
Sherbrooke...... 3,104 29,769 

CL ateartloae. , 000 29,432 
Outremont....... 975 28,500 
Westmount....... 976 26, 000 
sehine 44... 2,996 18, 838 
Shawinigan Falls} 1,280 16, 221 
St. Hyacinthe....} 1,091 13,817 
Valleyfield..... 600 13,021 
Chicoutimi. 9.2: 1,700 12,135 
Wbéyisiest: << tee us Fa ape 11,912 
St. Jeanice... donne 1831 11,676 
JolWettests saan: 1, 288 11,346 
Granby......b..- 960 10, 700 
Sorelle... odo 2 000 10, 182 
Thetford Mines..} 2,080 10, 139 

Ontario— 
‘Porontores. . ieeo. 17, 162 |ao27 2a 
Hamilton’... 2. 9,272} 154,701 
Ottawa oe. deen 4,120 130, 672 
Tondones is s.ia en: Weel 73,173 
Windsor.......... 3,209 65,565 
Kitchener........ 2,933 31,443 
Brantiords.: eas. 3,159 30, 724 
St. Catharines....| 1,900 26,192 
Fort William..... 9,865 25,188 
Sault Ste. Marie..| 4,900 23,480 
Ing StORe ss 4.e0s: . 965 23, 260 

shawarseie se: 3,356 23, 002 
Peterborough....| 2,848 22, 809 
Guelph 5... 3,104 20,754 
PoOrieAr tin wee 8, 700 19,749 
SUGDULY sete ces 2,710 19,631 
traciondee: seen. 2,835 18,869 
Niagara Falls....]| 1,655 18,507 

ALM ae ee ,770 17,801 
St. Thomas...... 1,800 16,275 
North Baye. 2,100 16, 236 
Chathani oa , 650 16, 223 
East Windsor.....]| 1,677 14,333 
Belleville,w. 2... 1,800 14, 059 
Galt eae 1.600 14, 036 
ALimrninse- se 780 13,975 
Owen Sound...... 2,909 12,803 
Cornwall... .2.3: 700 11,344 
Sandwich........ 2,033 11,017 
Woodstock....... IRD 2p 10,956 
Walkerville...... 1,000 10,681 
Welland’, 7.25..& 1,100 10,668 

Manitoba— 
Winnipeg......... 15,315 | 218,7851 
IBrandGie.ns een 5,427 17,0821 
St. Boniface...,..] 11,642 16.3051 
Saskatchewan— 

CL ee 8,404 54,000 
Saskatoon........ 8, 000 44,000 
Moose Jaw....... 9,410 21,350 

Alberta— 
Calgarys on. ue 25,920 83,362 
Edmonton....... 27.200 78,387 
Lethbridge....... 6,944 14, 000 
Medicine Hat....] 10,880 10,300 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver....... 27,965 246,593 
ViICtOLIA. #. cee 4,637 39, 082 
New Westminster| 3,481 17,524 


1,013, 447,369 


125,947, 445 
41,923,760 
28,984,275 
26,949, 200 
21,088,419 
43,117,845 
72,095, 455 
27,671, 062 
25, 522,308 
12,692,386 

6, 593.389 
6,348,711 
6, 235, 753 
1 77 61d 
5,661,331 
5, 767, 123 
3,988,775 
6, 199, 850 


1,063, 798, 134 


171,729,910 
162,878, 166 
87,569, 957 
89, 215.500 
26, 844,578 
28,560, 680 
25,115,575 
32,909, 778 
20, 257, 887 
17,439, 244 
16,901, 840 
25, 229, 955 
14,479,922 
26,716,215 
12,944,840 
15,408, 767 
16,851,032 
18,530,851 
17,101,913 

9,954,717 
14, 625, 630 
22,002,475 
10, 500, 058 
11, 274, 605 

6,491, 952 

8,654, 040 

9,437,870 
15,910,617 

7,795, 227 
17,410,191 

9,793,465 


246,725,143 
13, 382, 028 
13,387, 089 


46,465,075 
35,113,354 
20, 059, 160 


70, 824, 156 
66, 099,395 
10, 175, 180 
9,883,500 


369,954, 946 
55,175,781 
21,953,535 


145, 785,365 
18, 125,061 
3,436,789 
3,771,358 
2,752,918 
1,428,643 
1,365,848 
3,440,873 
1,619,837 
1,707, 250 
643, 465 
578, 272 
1,490,900 
445,791 
648, 075 
407,689 
370, 440 
467,711 
390, 229 


43,147,558 
9,224,179 
7,008,641 
3, 952, 283 
4,539, 123 
1,731, 648 
1,731,039 
1,461, 683 
1,569, 053 
1,091,915 
1,123,481 
1,109,787 
1,023,412 
1,178, 188 
1,364,191 

795, 213 
860, 939 
1,281,597 
1,094,561 
877,868 
974, 250 
790,330 
1, 203,330 
671,736 
680,769 
608.303 
635, 291 
428,194 
699, 697 
596,415 
940,561 
568, 614 


6,392,550 
5,217,679 
2,081,990 


5,647,542 
8,855, 236 
857, 695 
878, 255 


13, 469, 823 
2,942,837 
- 1,302,802 


Grand 
Total Total Total 
Expendi- Assets. Liabilities. 
tures. 
$ $ $ 
145,842,669 |277,918,207 |339,770, 150 
18,057,991 | 38,553,026 | 44,085,556 
3,545,836 | 13,898,742 | 13,684,646 
3,743.965 | 13,370,353 | 13,475,913 
2,816,338 | 13,757,853 | 10,725.770 
1,433, 023 5,054,019 5,384, 934 
1,577,304 6,620, 158 9,016, 654 
3,319,094 | 11,962,473 | 13,591,055 
1,571,682 | 7,052,388 | 8,775,788 
1.749, 406 5,425,453 6, 024, 221 
639,235 | 2,134,553 | 1,813,346 
542, 200 1, 269, 247 1,186,590 
1,495,926 | 2,607,967 | 2,758,197 
479,395 | 1,627,652 | 1,438,450 
645,361 2,153,218 1724 a2 
432.828 2,363,417 1, 654.732 
378,499 | 1,408,875 | 1,006,422 
449,035 1, 264, 102 1, 647, 797 
388,880 | 1,094,793 603, 465 
42,732,700 |217, 953,736 |211,072,331 
9,712,763 | 64,196,306 | 43,335,116 
7,176,270 | 41,909,007 | 28,769,420 
4,018,959 | 20,508,805 | 17,768,395 
4,835,065 | 21,260,706 | 20,319,934 
1,719,760 7,389, 230 5, 254, 851 
1,604,909 6, 800, 829 6, 210, 204 
1,467,509 |. 6,378,531 | 6,146,081 
1,536,734 | 12,532,729 | 12,295,474 
1,061,043 7,208,039 6,422, 167 
1,123, 242 4,948,670 4,239, 008 
1,122,081 | 5,817,693 | 5,812,109 
1,070,390 8.974, 439 7,525, 744 
1,150,725 8,109,431 4,609,448 
1,299,320 | 14,898,369 | 12,722,330 
987,394 | 5,690,027 | 4,449,478 
848,879 6,823, 621 4,027,753 
1,348,404 | 4,253,689 | 4,171,425 
955,662 | 4,696,860 | 3,128,225 
978,146 4,601,978 2,242,071 
1,023,139 | 3,699,726 | 3,215,879 
786,188 | 2,222,845 1,199, 623 
1,064,933 | 7,251,578 | 7,205,977 
700, 115 4,811,708 3,880,398 
671,478 | 4,822,967 | 4,157,759 . 
582,121 1, 285, 830 1,164,584 
699,675 3,416, 630 1, 762, 044 
368,386 1,462,016 829, 552 
509, 663 4,130.589 8,842,391 
513,814 | 2,396,901 | 1,507,166 
1,015, 762 5,025,473 3, 709,371 
583,504 | 4,227,865 | 2,628,417 
- | 37.424,5642] 66,570,3873 
- | 3,467,1452] 3,514, 2093 
- | 5,065,0102] 4,893, 6613 
6,714,266 | 26,111,057 | 13,201, 264 
4,950,027 | 19,801,360 | 12,808,569 
2,184,577 | 12,662,413 | 7,067,096 
5,683,585 - | 29,962,158 
8,136,534 - | 42,727,127 
810, 967 - | 4,469,585 
738, 724 - | 2,239,538 
15, 933,423 — | 85,024,582 
3,112,486 - | 18,160,984 
1,307,951 - | 6,884,669 


1Census of 1931. 


2Arrears of taxes and sinking fund. 


3Debentures outstanding. 
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Section 4.—National Wealth and Income. 


Subsection 1.—National Wealth. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.e., the aggregate 
value of the public and private property within the nation apart from undeveloped 
natural resources. Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working 
back to capital. values through income tax returns, but this can be applied only in 
countries where small incomes are assessed for income tax. A second method is 
that of estimation from probate returns, the value of the estates of deceased persons 
being regarded as representative. A third is that of a complete census, based upon 
a canvas of the individual. In the accompanying tables a fourth method, namely, 
the so-called “inventory” method, is employed; it consists in totalling the amounts 
known from various sources to be invested in agriculture, manufactures, dwellings, 
etc. 


Whatever method is used, difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things 
which go to make up wealth (things which once created are not themselves subject 
to violent change) to a common denominator. Estimates of national wealth must 
always be expressed in terms of the national currency and thus normally in terms 
of gold dollars. Yet the purchasing power of the currency unit is always fluctuating 
and since 1929 has increased by more than 50 p.c. in terms of wholesale prices. 
Even in 1930, the average index number of wholesale prices was down by nearly 
10 p.c. from 1929, while in December of that year the average index number of 
wholesale prices was 19 p.c. lower than in the same month of 1929. 


The effect of such drastic reductions in values is first felt by the commodities 
which are being currently produced and, through these commodities, the dollar 
value of production is diminished and consequently the national income of a country 
where most people are producers. Ultimately a persistent decline of this character 
affects the capital values of real estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence 
is then felt in a reduction in the national wealth as stated in dollars. The 1929 
estimate, which is considered to represent values in that year with approximate 
accuracy, is the latest which has been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics and the 
table below shows the national wealth on that basis. 


The survey for 1929 placed the estimated aggregate of the tangible wealth of 
the Dominion, exclusive of undeveloped natural resources, at $30,840,000,000 
as compared with $29,630,000,000 in 1928, $27,668,000,000 in 1927, $26,691,482,000 
in 1926, $25,673,174,000 in 1925 and $22,195,302,000 in 1921. These figures, 
however, are not exactly comparable, in view of certain improvements and additions 
that have been made in the method of estimation and in the items included. An 
increase of $1,210,000,000 was shown in the national wealth in the year 1929, and 
yf over $8,600,000,000 in the eight years 1921 to 1929. 
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Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth of the Provinces, 1929.—<As regards 
the provincial distribution of wealth, Ontario ranked first with estimated aggregate 
wealth of $10,628,000,000 or 34-46 p.e. of the total and Quebec second with estimated 
wealth of $8,265,000,000 or 26-8 p.c. of the whole. Saskatchewan was third, 
with estimated wealth of $3,047,000,000 or 9-88 p.c. of the total for the Dominion. 


While Ontario led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in per 
capita wealth; British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth of $4,012; 
Alberta second with $3,518; Saskatchewan third with $3,451 and Manitoba sixth 
with $2,910. These figures may be compared with $3,188 and $2,982, the per 
capita wealth of Ontario and Quebec respectively, and $3,076, the per capita wealth 
for the whole Dominion. Further details are furnished in Table 37. 


As the statistics of population and wealth for Yukon are uncertain, the per 
capita estimate of wealth is open to question and has not been shown. 


37.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1929. 


Nore.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-850 of the 1927-28 Year Book, for 1926 on p. 827 of 
the 1980 Year Book, for 1927 on p. 870 of the 1931 Year Book and for 1928 on p. 870 of the 1983 Year Book. 


Percentage : Percentage 
Estimated Distribu- Estimated Distribu- Wealth 


Province. : Population : per 
Wealth. tion of tion of : 
Wealth. June 1. Population. capita.’ 
$ PLCs No. p.c. $ 
Prince Edward Island. 4)... tes. 4: eee 164,000,000 0-53 88,000 0-88 1,864 
INOVaESCOLIA net on. aes eeaaa ie entae 911,000,000 2-95 515,000 . 5-14 1,769 
Newebrunswiclo 9c .atknscmaks eros 788, 000,000 2-56 404,000 4-03 1,950 
Quebee.ccrtecubos. ae a2 hake ees 8, 265, 000, 000 26-80 | 2,772,000 27-64 2,982 . 
Ontario. sent sse haere ea a ee 10, 628,000,000 34-46 | 3,334,000 33-25 3,188 
Mamnitobae Aa. san Oberon ne 1,970,000, 000 6-39 677,000 6-75 2,910 
Saskatche waist. cs. sects rene ree: 3,047,000,000 9-88 883 , 000 8-81 3,451 
Allgomterace ek: 45.6 heer kak Brot tee: 2,406,000, 000 7-80 684,000 6-82 3,518 
Brnbishee olumbiapkessenisets sae ...| 2,644,000, 000 8-57 659, 000 6-57 4,012 
Wau kOtig 3.04. he haya eee tere 17,000,000 0-06 4,000 0-04 2 
MOtalSst.hi rs cea ueeeee 30,840, 000, 000 100-00 | 10,027,600: 100-001 3,076 


1Includes 7,000 population in the Northwest Territories or 0:07 p.c. 

2As the statistics of population and wealth for Yukon are uncertain, the per capita estimate of wealth 
is open to question and has not been shown. 3Per capita figures are worked out on the basis of revised 
populations, see p. 164. 


Wealth of Canada, by Items, 1929.—In the items included in Table 38, all 
duplications have been excluded. In any consideration of the individual items it 
should be remembered that each item covers only the portion of wealth which is 
mentioned in the description of the item. For example, the item of fisheries includes 
only capital invested in primary operations, while capital invested in fish-canning 
and -curing establishments is included under manufactures, though it might also 
be considered as part of the wealth connected with fisheries. In the same way, the 
items for manufactures do not include lands and buildings in urban centres, which 
are shown under the heading of urban real property. 
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38.—Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1929. 


Nore.—For discussion of these items, see p. 871 of the 1983 Year Book. 


af } = oe 
Classificati f Wealth. geregate ercentage mount 
Shes at exces Amount. of Total. |per head of 


Population.’ 


$ p.c. $ 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery and 
EE PEW SIREN nits bg a oR Ee alt te ridin de aa ERG or os ie ea be 6,308, 353, 000 20-45 629-14 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and traders..} 1,631,124,000 5-29 162-67 
Totals; Agricultural Wealth. nc! sb ccsedees csbd «slow 7,939,477, 000 25-74 791-81 
RPO SEMCRIGTER LOIN LOWS) cgay hero tees Peet fo ESS 5-0 0% var mwspti'ecue Scie aro 867,021,000 2-81 86-47 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulpwood 
and capital invested in woods operations)..................0 1,877,000 000 6-09 187-19 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in primary 
GHELALICH AIRE Mee eet eo te hoe eet Wats oii he 2 eae. 33, 935,000 0-11 3-39 
Central electric stations (capital invested in equipment, 
TOE IAS AOUOS) ae PAS ene Te) ee pes ek Ny ee 554,327,000 1-80 55-28 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for capital in 
rural lands and buildings, duplication ExclIG ad ie.) aaeaaeiee 1,418,040, 000 4-60 141-42 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process, duplica- 
PiONKORGIGOE) ie. seek SET kash SO a oe Chee Live cee oe 837, 805,000 2-72 83-55 
Construction, custom and repair (estimate of capital invested 
in machinery and tools and materials on hand)............... 137, 685,000 0-45 13-73 
Trading establishments (estimate of the value of furniture and 
fixtures, delivery equipment and materials on hand)......... 1,136, 291,000 3-68 113-32 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment).......... 3, 153,351,000 10-22 314-49 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment)......... 240,111,000 0-78 23-95 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)................... 291, 589,000 0:95 29-08 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted 
property and estimate for undervaluation by assessors and 
LOGICAL RSE VOLS OUC ie clon tee ee em oeice oc haabrare ea Mawera) hue Sis uaioieais 8, 251,011,000 26-75 822-88 
Canals (amount expended on construction to Mar. 31, 1930)..... 241,946,000 0-79 24-13 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to Mar. 31, 1930)!.... 367, 488,000 1-19 36-65 
Shippinertincladimeraincratt)2..2 koe. sas A ae ks Bl 149,306,000 0-48 14-89 
Imported merchandise in store (estimated at one-half imports 
ARIE TATOO ARE Rtg eee ae ee, LAPIS Aur SSE ee alas eae ain 649,477,000 2-11 64-77 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles registered).. 758, 424,000 2-46 75-64 
MATES SROEOEE RAT ee te se ls Setar hele wets eid os Nea eke 364, 896,000 1-18 36-39 
Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (value estimated from 
Broauction and trade stavistics). Hust e.e. eet tle sa bac ue eee 1,370,000, 000 4.44 136-63 
Specie, coin and other currency held by the Government, 
chartered banks and the general public...................... 201,030,000 0-65 20-06 
Grand Totals............. ae Seek ea Rett Cah 30,840, 210, 000 100-00 3,075-72 


1This class of wealth was not included in estimates published for previous years in earlier editions of the 
Year Book. 


2The total for ‘‘shipping’’ includes, for the first time, an estimate for aircraft amounting to $2,398,000 
for 1929. 
3See Table 37 for the revised estimate of population upon which these per capita figures are based. 


Analyses by Provinces and Classes of Wealth.—In Table 37 on pp. 873-874 
of the 1933 Year Book will be found detailed statistics of the wealth of each province 
by leading items. Again the suggestive character rather than the strict accuracy 
of such data must be emphasized. The specie holdings, for instance, are distributed 
among the provinces according to their populations, since they are an asset of 
Canada as a whole rather than of the particular locality in which they happen to 
be deposited. 
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Subsection 2.—National Income and Income Tax Statistics. 


“The annual labour of every nation is the fund which originally supplies it 
with all the necessaries and conveniences of life which it annually consumes, and 
which consist always either in the immediate produce of that labour, or in what is 
purchased with that produce from other nations.”—Apam Smirx. This is perhaps 
the earliest modern definition of national income, and is still among the best, 
when it is interpreted in accordance with modern knowledge regarding the balance 
of international payments and the necessity of keeping productive equipment in 
running order. It must also be remembered that while the national income consists 
in goods and services of the most varied kinds, its total amount can be stated only 
in terms of money. 


The Difficulty of Measuring National Income.—tThe precise statistical 
measurement of the national income is, however, a matter of insurmountable diffi- 
culty, and the most indefatigable research into all the relevant. statistics, in order to 
establish a figure of national income, must always leave an appreciable margin of 
error. Indeed, it is no easy matter even for an individual to establish an accurate 
money figure as representing his total income, especially where he has to include in 
that total income, besides his cash income, an allowance for the rental value of his 
(owned) house and his durable belongings therein, together with an allowance for 
the money value of the commodities produced and consumed within the family, 
(such as eggs and garden produce) and of the services, ordinarily bought and sold, 
but rendered gratis within the family circle. ‘Yet this is the only way of obtaining 
the total income of the family. While such income, not received directly in money, 
but in commodities produced and services rendered, is not, except for house and 
furniture rent, an important percentage of the family income in most urban families, 
it constitutes a very important part of the income of most rural families, who to a 
much larger extent consume the commodities which they themselves produce.: For 
this reason, indeed, comparisons between the incomes of urban families and rural 
families are often misleading, through not allowing for the non-money income of the 
latter. Certainly most people never think of their non-money income as income 
at all, and would never dream of putting the rental value of their owned homes into 
their income tax returns. Indeed, the income tax°authorities of Canada do not 
expect them to do so. 


Any difficulties experienced in expressing the total income of an individual as a 
single figure are multiplied a million-fold in any attempt to express the total of the 
national income as a single figure. The individual and corporate incomes which 
are to be combined into this grand total without duplication, are of such a hetero- 
geneous character that any figure which may be given as the grand total of the 
national income must include some margin of error. For example, the total of the 
national income must include the rental value of owned houses, and the value of the 
commodities raised on the 728,000 farms of Canada and consumed on the farms 
where they are produced, the value of the flowers raised in a million private gardens, 
and the value of innumerable services which.in special cases are performed within the 
family, or by the individual for himself, although more ordinarily bought and sold. 
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Yet the labour of the housewife, performed in her own house, must be left out of 
account as one of the imponderables, however valuable it may be in fact. For the 
estimate of the national income to be of any practical use it must be based upon 
the conventions ard practices of the existing economic system. 


Again, fluctuations in the general level of prices, which have been so great in 
the past few years, have necessarily affected the money value of the national income. 
In these circumstances, it is absolutely essential that any estimate of the national 
income should be definitely stated as for a particular year, so that the national 
income for each year may be related to the price levels prevailing in that year and 
corrected by the price levels of that year. Thus, when the official index number of 
wholesale prices is taken to correct the estimate of the money value of the national 
income for the decline of prices, it is found that $66.70 bought on the average as 
much in commodities in 1932 as $95.60 bought in 1929. Then, if the money value 
of the national income had declined by one-half in these three years, the correction 
for the drop in prices would reduce the decline in the real national income of 
commodities and services to 28.3 per cent, on the assumption that the prices of 
services rendered declined proportionately with the prices of commodities included 
in the index number of wholesale prices. Thus on the assumption that the money 
value of the national income in 1932 was only one-half of that of 1929, the real 
national income would be nearly 72 per cent of that of 1929. Much might be said 
here on the effect of falling prices in discouraging the actual production of commodities 
and the rendering of services, thus reducing the real national income, and conversely 
on the effect of rising prices in stimulating the actual production of commodities 
and rendering of services and thus increasing the real national income. 


The industries concerned with the production of form utilities employed in 
1931 approximately five-eighths of all gainfully occupied Canadians and produced 
commodities to the net value of approximately $2,105,000,000 in 1932, as shown in 
the General Survey of Production at pp. 232-233 of this volume. Then, on the 
assumption that the remaining approximately three-eighths of the gainfully occupied 
Canadians who are engaged in the transportation and communications industries, 
in wholesale and retail trade, in finance and in personal and professional service, 
are proportionately as productive on the average as those who engage in the pro- 
duction of form utilities, we attain a total figure of what labour, assisted by capital, 
has presumably been able to produce in the course of a calendar year. ‘This figure 
has for the past twelve years been published in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
Annual Survey of Production, and in the Canada Year Book. 


On the basis of the annual Census of Industry and the occupational distribution 
of the population as ascertained at the Decennial Censuses of 1921 and 1931, the 
grand total value of the national production in each year from 1920 to 1932 inclusive 
has been approximately estimated as follows: 1920, $5, 523,000,000; 1921, $4, 215,- 
000,000; 1922, $4,520,000,000; 1923, $4,696,000,000; 1924, $4,643 ,000,000; 
1925, $5, 178,000,000; 1926, $5, 600,000,000; 1927, $6,101,000 ,000; 1928, $6, 342,- 
000 ,000; 1929, $6,072,000,000; 1930, $5,150,000,000; 1931, $4,000,000 ,000; 
1932, $3 , 403 ,000 ,000. 3 
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39.—Total and Per Capita Production of the Gainfully Occupied Population in 1932, 
Based upon the Survey of Production, 1932, and the Percentage of Persons Occu- 
pied in the Production of Form Utilities as Found at the Census of 1931. 


Percentage of |} Estimated 


Gainfully Amount 
. 7 Arf E Sasi ais bic Production 
rovince or Territory. : ngaged in y per 
Production. | production Gainfully Capita. 
of Form Occupied 
Utilities. -Persons. 
$ pc. $ $ 
Prince Hdward Island: @9..40252 is. sh eee ae a 10, 264, 666 75-83 13,536,000 153 - 82 
Nowa SCotigte tia: 28h Ue ere ae ee. 70,917,559 66-19 107, 142,000 208-85 
ING Ww DEUNS WICK ss nce ere eee ree teeny cere ete 54,063,723 67-00 80,692,000 197-29 
Qushetanc atest Muerte, Biber nae eee 557, 659,317 61-04} 913,597,000 314-60 
GIN GAEIO crccresei re cece ecto roe te eT Ate eee 884,801,710 60-52} 1,461,999, 000 422-67 
Manitoba. ssdd. des deer setho ae a See ak eee 100, 453, 108 59-55 168, 687,000 239-27 
Saskatchawantacinn athe tice ee ce omen ieee 117,858,748 71-88 163, 966, 000 168-86 
Al bertargy, Be Seals J 3els.8 Fe ae eet Se Re 157,015, 824 68-65] 228,719,000 309-08 
British Columbide ee wee oe eer ee ee 148, 689, 806 57-19] 259,993,000 369-31 
WAKO VACHE ETS EE ata Ae ee RENE Aaa ae 3,183, 840 i 5,100,000 323-47 
Canadales 3 Fae id. AR SEE 2,104, 908,301 62-52) 3,403, 431,000 323-95 


1 Dominion average used. 


The above table has the defect of making no deduction for the cost of the fuel 
and the power required for the carrying on of the productive process in the manu- 
facturing industries, these two items amounting to $96,354,956 in 1980 and perhaps 
$75,000,000 in 1932. On the other hand, it makes no allowance for unrecorded 
production in such sidelines as the raising of garden produce, poultry, etc., by 
persons not deriving their main livelihood from such activities. (The value of farm 
produce raised elsewhere than on farms was secured at the Census of 1931 and was 
found to total nearly $19,000,000 in 19380.) Again, the table makes no allowance 
for the difference between the producer’s price of farm commodities and the price 
actually received by the farmer who brings in his produce to a farmers’ market or 
peddles it along city streets or sells it to a peddler with no fixed store who under- 
takes to do the marketing for him. Finally, the table makes no allowance for the 
money value of the production of persons not ordinarily considered as gainfully 
occupied, such as the production of school-boys outside of school hours and of 
college students in their vacations. On the whole, it is felt that the omission of the 
value of such activities fully makes up for the inclusion of the figures referred to 
above. This leaves us with the figure of approximately $3,403,000,000 to represent 
the grand total value of the productive activities of the Canadian people in 1932. 

However, Canada is on balance a debtor country, and in order to ascertain her 
net national income, deduction must be made from her national production of the 
amount required to meet the net interest payments due to outsiders. Such net 
interest and dividend payments are estimated for 1932 in our ‘‘Balance of Inter- 
national Payments” at $192,000,000, payments on this score reaching $248,000,000 
as against receipts amounting to $56,000,000. When this outward balance of 
interest and dividend payments is deducted from the $3,403,000,000 of the preceding 
table, the remainder is $3,211,000,000, which may be considered as the gross national 
income of the Canadian people in 1932. It is subject to certain deductions required 
to maintain the national productive equipment in an efficient state. 

Incomes Assessed for Income Tax in Canada.*—In those countries of 
the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable time the 
figures of the assessed: income have been generally accepted as furnishing a guide 


*This material has been revised by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue. 
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both to the amount and to the distribution of the total national income by classes. 
Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, have been 
published, for example, in the United Kingdom and in the United States. 

The war income tax was introduced into Canada in 1917. Under the Income 
War Tax Act, the returns of the incomes of individuals and corporations are filed 
in the year following the earning of the incomes. Further, since the fiscal year 
ends on Mar. 31, the bulk of the receipts from the income tax usually comes in during 
the first two or three months of the next following fiscal year. Thus the income 
tax received in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, represents, in the main, income 
tax collected on 1932 income and the income tax collected in the fiscal year ended 
1933 represents in the main 1931 income. It is important that these facts should 
be kept in mind when considering income assessed in different years. Further, 
the particular provisions of the income tax existing at any particular time and the 
amendments extending or contracting the scope of the income tax by raising or 
lowering the limit of taxable income or increasing or lowering the allowances for 
children, ete., should also be borne in mind in the consideration of the following 
tables. Among these, Table 40 gives the grand total income of individuals and 
corporations assessed for the purpose of income war tax for the past fourteen years, 
while Table 41 gives this income by provinces for the past five years and Table 
42 shows the amount of income tax collected by provinces in the past five years. 
Tables 43 and 44 analyse-the payments of income tax in the past four years by size 
of income class and by occupation of the taxpayer, respectively. 


40.—Amounts of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Indi- 
viduals and Corporations, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-34. 


Individuals. Corporations. 
Fiscal Year. a | Races: 
No. Amount. No. Amount. tpn s 
$ $ $ 

OD aero TN, fe hk e 38 RRMT OD. A ais aes xt 190,561 - 3,696 - 912,410,429 
ROA? Geer. taOr ae rt Sa 290,584 1,058,577, 617 8,286] 403,951,553) 1,462,529, 170 
2 RO as oe ES APE Te Ses em 2 281, 182 823, 100, 878 6,010} 269,307,047) 1,092,407, 925 
ROD Seeman epee teint ct AUS Sere LE A, 239, 036 802,617,497 5,569] 305,410,374] 1,108,027,871 
MO EE hse teh eS es ULE o2, 225,514 701,892,820 6,236]. 297,267, 428 999, 160, 248 
ZOE REIL Toso See eget ect tine da teak 209,539 697,016,973 5,738] 306,093,673} 1,003, 110, 646 
LOD Fe re te hc ot AetAt = AO ge Cee. Se ee 116, 029 465,689,900! 5,777| 278,494,991 744,184,8911 
SOL Sep Be eter Seo. ema, Aleiae, Eee ak ys nate ey 122,026 604, 736, 116 6,121] 435,496,832] 1,040, 232,948 
OD SRN reste cued es (ord coh toayee alan te SSIES Bast 129, 663 668, 687, 536 7,488] 526,714,731] 1,195,402, 267 
POSOU eo See | eer nar. 2 PSRR BT...) 142,154 781,174,030 7,957) 544,019,414] 1,325, 198,444 
GB eter a cece ee Nc tend be Oatley aig titers ata ag FR 148, 601 815, 714, 684 7,603] 555,763,956] 1,371,478, 640 
LOS DM ERM ted. Ania’. eke koa sals 133, 621 660, 107, 257 6,010] 332,498,963 992, 606, 220 
see eo orceae: 2 t=carcepenesmserctire ¢ \, TENE a7 PERERA A SE eae 166,972 685, 543, 980 6,483] 258,547,584 944,091,564 


eee Ue ee ee eile) ene ee er ees: 203, 957|, 617,717,251 8,913} 211,614,313] 829,331,564 


1[n 1927 the exemption limits were raised from $2,000 to $3,000 for married, and from $1,000 to $1,500 for 
single persons. 


41.—_Amounts of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by 
Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-34. 


Province. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,293,916 2, 238,000 1,981,321 2,015, 664 2,072,019 
LIS KES 23 Yor 10) CL ROO SE Rebel Dar 20,183,735 22,954,032 22,748,690 23,699,355 19,701,482 
Wew Brunswick. ..5 0.00202 e ea. 16,743,421 17,441, 133 15,941,318 16,258 , 444 16,551,288 
SPS EEC ce Aaa Coe pete Ede 402,108,906} 374,899,266] 234,313,011 259,566,516 179,807,900 
CNTR SOLS jh Eee Be hone bee gree 599,709,588 634, 211,212 508, 414, 692 448,057,907 428,279,628 
MBO Ee ttax eck Moac ee ee 83,659, 145 84,061,015 56,619, 647 53, 808,386 45,049,397 
Saskatchewan...............-- 42,729,044 38,709,748 24,279,759 19,765,936 19,056,999 
ATHErtar Lie st. Lat aR 47,251,766 79,999,021 45,115,980 32, (07,210 43, 652,512 
British Columbia; ...0.0...... 109,367,418 115, 849,332 82,033,481 87,124, 464 73,972,698 
RONEN Di uide. eee 1,146,505 Ts115°781 1; 158,321 1,042,677 1,187,641 


DOERIS. Sacto nay: 1,325,193, 444| 1,371,478,640} 992,606,226, 944,091,564] 829,331,564 
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42.—_Amounts of Income Tax Collected, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1930-34. 
Province. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934.1 
$ $ $ $ $ 

. Prince Edward Island......... 45,178 45,671 40,930 84, 860 128,932 
NOVS COIR sui tias soo jates een. 647,213 . 666, 009 833 , 836 889,349 910,801 
New Brunswicks. sc ccc. sete - 611,978 612, 947 530, 852 592,411 658, 192 
Quebees saéemaetrers te sls sere ts 23,308,394 23,087,571 20,671,026 21,452,067 20, 153,390 
CNUATIO Swe ere crises vee erase 33, 128, 633 34,713,871 30, 268,306 30, 681,332 31,546, 913 
Manitoba Gard tilts o's eet ne. 3,707, 769 3,537,771 2, 232,348 2, 134,393 1,921,908 
Saskatchowatl.s «0 sp sus sass 6 1,037,406 932,954 403,481 338,512 371, 283 
IDOLE Sct ehcreatek eee eee e 2,000,979 2,316,048 1,853, 848 1,408, 126 1,390,425 
British: Colum bigian . as tcder : 4,495, 649 5, 106, 454 4,403, 853 4,082,526 3,872,376 
BAL 0) anieruenintitcdoto tac oe ar ene 19,857 19,034 10,360 11,092 26,504 
Head (@iicanrs. dane eta. oti ties 17,670 9,697 5,560 392,029 418,448 
Potals estes: 69, 020, 726 71, 048, 022 61, 254, 400 62, 066, 697 61,399,172 


1Includes the 5 p.c. tax on dividends imposed in the 1933 fiscal year. See pp. 885 and 946. 


43.—Numbers of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-34. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Income Class..© |-———--- | — | A | A 
Number.|} Amount. | Number.] Amount. | Number. ] Amount.} Number.| Amount. 


$ $ $ $ 
Under $2,000...... 38, 788 171, 237 37,002 162,613 63,276 416,776 93,316 989,083 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000.. 20,885 316,458 19,595 291,274 29,156 453, 936 46,207! 1,015, 183 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000. . 22, 869 BO 628 21,160 294,739 27,546 538, 647 27,778) 1,096, 121 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000. . 17,909 437,407 16, 555 375,629 15,760 559,397 Layeray Be 995,500 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000. . 11,348 448, 935 10,410 410,920 8,951 573, 859 6,670 874,915 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000. . 7,483 478, 985 6, 839 434,007 5,556 570,900 4,082 810,922 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000. . 4,814 472,641 4,573 475,306 3,481 513,383 2 d0 771, 434 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000. . 3,449 484, 866 3, 238 466,442 2,580 560, 968 1,937 743,943 
$ 9,000 to $10,000. . 2,609 518, 664 2,462 470,925 1,962 562,341 1,445 718,510 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 6,825] 2,528, 683 5,901) 2,208, 781 4,577| 2,405,573 3, 284| 2,735,469 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 2,878) 2,386, 232 2,405) 1,955,947 1,653] 1,980,689 1,254] 2,032, 264 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 1,314] 2,071,218 1128 27 028 872) 1,903,341 665] 1,881,997 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 784} 1,860,843 646] 1,492,213 483] 1,568,725 349} 1,439, 868 
$30,000 to $50,000. . 1,045| 4,277, 731 _ = = = es 
$30,000 to $35,000. . - - 491} 1,507,718 333] 1,528,988 228 1,289, 887 
$35,000 to $40,000. . - - 267 968, 530 169 986,314 162} 1,114,983 
$40,000 to $45,000. . - - 197 882,019 130 855, 278 116 947,111 
$45,000 to $50,000. . ~ - 143 746, 336 97 768, 749 75 757, 856 
$50,000 and over... 601/10, 131, 844 614/10, 269, 892 390] 9,032,358 307] 8,785, 854 
Totals........ 143, 601/26, 913, 472 133, 621/25, 135, 319 166, 972) 25, 780, 222 203, 957/29, 000, 900 
Unclassified 
amounts........ - 291,615 - 148,595 - 564, 750 - 501,980 
143, 601|27, 205,087 133 , 62125, 283 , 914 166, 972 26,344,972 208, 957 29,502, 880 
IRefunds-s-, Ge te - 580,906 - 511,068 385,506 319,165 
Net Totals.... 143, 601/26, 624,181 133, 621) 24, 772,846 166, 972)25, 959, 466 208, 957) 29,188,715 
2.—CORPORATIONS. 
Under $2,000...... - - - - - - 4,575} ~ 3317108 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000.. 1,400 66,338 1,123 54, 297 1,423 91,654 1,040 209, 587 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000. . 128 98,914 555 91,214 693 141,045 542 199,204 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000. . 468 111,442 431 122,421 529 187,115 337 185, 218 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,090. . 426 146, 851 343 145,178 355 151, 721 252 176, 256 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000. . 334 142, 237 294 147,203 296 164,531 188 166, 846 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000. . 249 123,619 oe 135,742 206 129, 184 142 119, 848 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000. . 203 137,066 197 143 , 269 210 180, 129 131 156, 980 
$ 9,000 to $10,000. . 168 125, 480 140 112,685 188 159, 422 105 131, 742 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 654 587, 729 495 550,720 520 656, 580 342 567,791 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 438 567,087 354 531, 830 344 574, 294 204 493,291 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 326 597, 828 229 496,928 242 599, 364 156 483 , 036 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 254 550,948 176 437,202 153 471,897 97 340,525 
$30,000 to $50,000. . 563} 1,802,322 al HE, - - - - = 
$30,000 to $35,000. . - - 175| | 555,401 149} 525,761 91} 447,571 


$35,000 to $40,000. . - = 119] 4457, 740 113| 469,670 61] 326,112 


_ tax payers. 
identity of tax payers. 
income and identity of tax payers. 
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43.—Numbers of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-34— 


2.—CORPORATIONS—concluded. 


concluded. 


Income Class. 


$40,000 to $45,000. . 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 
$50,000 and over... 


PO GBIS psc 


Unclassified 
AMOuNES jar Reverse 


Net Totals.... 


Number. 


1, 393/39, 370,016 
7,6031|44,440,2441 
~| 471,429 


7,6031)44,911,6731 
= 487, 832 


7,603!/ 44,423,841! 


Amount. | Number. 


| rE | Ss Ss es 


$ 
100} 446,056 
80} 405,241 
971)31, 868, 113 
6,0102|36,704,2932 
- 266,755 


6,0102/36,971,0482 
489,494 


6,0102)36,481,5542 


$ 
75] 393,761 
77| 482,857 
904)31, 229, 794 


6,483°|36,107,231° 


$ 
50} = 272,523 
54] 416,218 
540] 22,939, 240 


= 602, 804 


8,9134|27,385,8224 


1Totals include 4 corporations paying $12,367 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity of 


2Totals include 6 corporations paying $3,053 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and 


’Totals include 6 corporations paying $1,229 in taxation, grouped to conceal net 


conceal net income and identity of tax payers. 


4Totals include 6 corporations paying $6,664 in taxation, grouped to 


44.—_Income Tax Paid, by Occupations of the Tax Payers, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


Occupation. 


Aerarians:: ......% 


Employees........ 
Merchants, retail. . 
Merchants, whole- 

BAGS As cokes 
Manufacturers..... 
Natural resources.. 
Financial; ....:4.. 
Personal corpora- 

IONS AL ys canals 
Family corpora- 

LUE) 81 eet ae a 


Net Totals.... 


Number. 


1931. 
Amount. 
$a 

131,910 


7,448] 1,913,761 
99,658) 8,717,015 


10,174} 1,196,920 
1,563] 454,540 
947} 225,135 
174 57,942 


9,278} 6,641,080 
597] 3,114, 145 
3,235) 1,953,544 


8,251] 2,507,479 
- 291,616 


’ 


Number. 


1931-34. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1932. 


Amount. 


$ 
653 36,379 
6,512] 1,893, 161 
96,272) 8,355,336 


7,314) 830,524 
987} 271,459 
823] 162,354 
147 21,331 


9,718] 5,874,722 
568} 3,082,674 
2,626] 1,998,797 
8,001} 2,618,581 
- 148, 596 


133, 621/25, 283, 914 
= 511,068 


, 


133, 621)24, 772, 846 


Number. 


1933. 
Amount. 
249 27,620 


6,012} 1,762,428 
132,722] 9,700,590 


6,009) 620,154 
690} 184,982 
531} 179,678 
101 14,061 


9,736} 6,048, 695 
510} 3,118,582 
1,780} 1,685,614 
8,632] 2,442,918 
= 564, 750 


166, 972/26, 344,972 
= 385,506 


166, 972/25, 959, 466 


Number. 


1934. 

Amount. 
$ 

262 22,334 


5,941) 2,008,471 
167, 737}11, 340,010 


4,960} 527,693 
575| 217, 238 
467| 129,978 


77 
11,753] 7,512,473 
618] 2,768,992 


1,576} 1,354, 613 
9,991) 3,107,589 


143, 601/27, 205, 087 
= 58 6 


203, 957/29, 502, 880 
~ 19,165 


143, 601/26, 624, 181 


203, 957)29,183, 715 


2.—CORPORATIONS. 


Agrarians......... 
Merchants, retail. . 
Merchants, whole- 

Bale, Nee: LOE 
Manufacturers..... 
Natural resources.. 
Minanciales. 22s 
Transportation and 

public utilities... 
All others......... 


88 56,404 
1,349] 2,798, 156 


958} 2,975,641 
2,475|21, 988, 645 
295) 4,211,330 
1,134] 4,261, 232 


345] 6,192,278 
959} 1,956,557 
= 471,430 


7,603) 44,911, 673 
= 487, 832 


’ 


39 19, 088 
1,044] 2,241,079 


640} 1,499,306 
1, 803]17, 692,605 
143} 2,872,504 
1,050] 4,830,390 


312] 4,769, 437 
979] 2,779,884 
- 266, 755 


6, 010/36, 971, 048 
= 489,494 


, 


40 32,370 
1,017) 2,060,741 


741) 1,848,583 
1, 829}16, 357,552 
169} 3,177,428 
1,270} 5,821,512 


316] 4,451, 196 
1,101} 2,810, 625 


6, 483/36, 561, 118 
= 453 , 882 


71 19, 146 
1,427) 1,332,731 


874) 1,491,913 
1, 897)11, 849,040 
198} 3,017,750 
2,853} 4,688, 265 


434] 3,607,251 
1,159] 1,963,661 
- 18, 869 


. ———$—————— fj —_ ff SS ES 


Grand Totals, 
Individuals and 
_ Corporations... 


1 Exclusive of 5 p.c. tax on dividends, 


87473—60 


— |71, 048, 022 


— 161,254, 400 


~ 156,569,537! 
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Table 45 shows the amount received from the special 5 p.c. tax of 1933 imposed 
at the source on interest or dividends paid by Canadian debtors to non-residents 
of Canada and on interest or dividends received by Canadian residents by way 
of bearer coupons or cheques where such are payable by Canadian debtors, optionally 
or otherwise, in foreign currencies, and such coupons or cheques are cashed in a 
currency which is at a premium over Canadian funds. The receipts are classified 
by provinces, no further classification being available. 


45.—_Amount Received from Special Five Per Cent Tax on Interest and Dividends, 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934. 


Amount | Percentage 
Province. of Tax of 
Received. Total. 


$ p.c 

Prince’ Edward Island er re ore eee ee coe ee ane 7,218 0-15 
IND Wa SCOTS errr cir rs ee nee nen Ser ete rene cei cnet ae eae eee eee 41,627 0-86 
Ne WUBTUDS WiC rere ce ee ee Nn Ree eet TR erase eae 21,898 0-45 
Quebec rr ee ee te ere el ate tS aioe pietete oe een eae Renee Ones ee ere nee te 1,490, 648 30-87 
Ontario eee eee ee oe Bee ee Oates tele ange Meas a eee ne ee 2,985, 001 60-74 
Mix to bn k wacarter oe a eerie ts See Ee Gee ale, St Tee ee 69, 287 1-44 
Saskatchewan foci cc. hrc eee eee a ee ee 8,311 0-17 
Alberta. sr sgh. Poe ete at} FS a, AS Se a ee. Bae 47,036 0-97 
British: Columbia saeco irs asecefeee oe oe casa nd atte eee oe eee ee 210, 227 4-35 
WIEONE 2 so ake See slah Ese hake ee ee Sole al IRE ne et Or or ee, - 
Totals: } 466 Mak. SS ee, ee eee 4,829, 635 100-00 


Subsection 3.—Outside Capital Invested in Canada and Canadian Capital 
Invested Elsewhere.* 


An estimate of the outside capital invested in Canada and the Canadian capital 
invested outside of the Dominion is prepared by the Internal Trade Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Any estimate of this character is liable to a 
margin of error, but the utmost care has been taken in the computation and it is 
believed that the figures approximate to actual conditions. More complete 
information is being obtained from year to year, and a comprehensive revision 
and extension of the statistics on this subject is now in progress. In the meantime, 
the figures given are of the latest available date, viz., Jan. 1, 1931; figures for 
previous years will be found on pp. 879-880 of the 1933 Year Book. 


It is estimated that the total investment of British and foreign capital in 
Canada on Jan. 1, 1931, was $6,477,879,000. Of this sum, $2,204,857,000 was 
British capital, $4,107,803,000 was from the United States and $165,217,000 from 
other countries. Though these totals are large, it should be remembered that the 
national wealth of the Dominion in 1929 is estimated at $30,840,210,000 exclusive 
of the value of those undeveloped natural resources in which some of the outside 
capital is invested. 


It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large amounts of 
capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other countries 
amounted to $1,831,310,000 at the beginning of 1931, or nearly 30 p.c. of the amount 
of outside investments in Canada. Of this $1,047,285,000 was placed in the United 
States, $84,826,000 in the United Kingdom and $699,198,000 in other countries. 
_ (Table 47.) 


*Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For a list of the publications of this Branch, see p. 1154. 
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It is estimated that the amount of capital invested in Canada is $17,500,000,000. 
This sum includes the bonded indebtedness of Dominion, Provincial and municipal 
governments, investments in railways, all manufacturing concerns, mines and 
metal industries, public utilities, trading establishments, finance, insurance, land 
and mortgages. It does not include private capital in domestic enterprises such as 
farms, homes, etc. Of this sum it is estimated that 65 p.c. or $11,500,000,000 is 
owned in Canada; 21 p.c. or $3,725,000,000 in United States; 13 p.c. or $2,228,000,000 
in the United Kingdom; 1 p.c. or $171,000,000 in other countries. 


If the basis of comparison is total national wealth, British and foreign 
investments decrease in significance. Canada’s national wealth in 1930 was probably 
$30,000,000,000; net British and foreign investments in Canada were about 
$4,647,000,000, or 154 p.c. of the total. 


46.—Estimated British and Foreign Investments in Canada, Jan. 1, 1931. 
(000’s omitted.) 


R ae Resid y 
esidents esidents : 
Type of Investment. of the of the Residents Total. 


United United | of Other 


Kingdom. States. Countries. 
E $ $ $ $ 
Government securities (Dominion, Provincial and 
AVUNIC TIAL is sie MRE ee a tees me ates 466, 291 825,149 11,500 1,302,941 
Public Utilities— 
RATIO AV SE ner eo ter Pers see ls tees Sule 898, 523 806,274 33, 267 1,738,064 
Other public utilities (traction, light, heat, power, 
PONG MUONO TOL o) ons a Stara neo d ect a uF core iere, oiecaia ic 130, 880 556,594 16, 184 703, 658 
Industries— 
Pin. naner and dam ber. «cl. fi siacae's« cescswis'n vis 2 75,299 478,104 6,845 560, 248 
VETER seit hs woke os a Bea eee k ck aghease ain eos 52,800 2383 , 500 8,800 295,100 
WiStalCHHOUSLLIOS - 2 tte e ek eee ten ce lee eee awe 45,576 501,396 11,394 558,366 
EN COL RET ANCUSEDION Se:4.5 slat chs dls eaivigeioalnes ceedes 172,819 287,715 14, 243 474,778 
LTAGine COSTA ONBNTMPONUS s..cc05 5 icine cscs elas: ae ties Cee 75,000 170,000 5,000 250,000 
HIMANCS ANE MSUTANCE 5.3 53.45 ose a clue aie lnle Hetselece sie blelatene 96,911 151, 113 7,067 255,091 
HUAN SAG OMROTE AS Oe aia acl; «5 cates eis seca: cuclais nya 'e.8¢ ohs.0.« 190, 758 97,958 50,917 339, 633 
PRO LAES sc pe are ein chiste oia RIN ae sieih Ers yo Sete) 2,204,857 | 4,107,803 165,217 6,477,879 


47.—Estimated Total Investments of Canadian Capital in British and Foreign 
Countries, as at Jan. 1, 1931. 


(000’s omitted.) 


In the In 


In 
Item. United United Other Total. 
Kingdom. States. Countries. 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Government credits and balances abroad... 670 27,576 30,720 58,971 
Balances of chartered banks abroad................... 13,840 41,520 13, 840 69, 200 
Foreign securities held by banks...................... 29,566 36, 254 28,411 94,231 
Investments of insurance companies abroad........... 27,900 272,360 142,601 442, 862 
Direct industrial investments..................eeeeeee 1,000 152,490 198, 642 352, 132 
MISCO AB COUG as als wis do ee atte a he wn oa head d rsh din afd dst 11, 850 517,085 284,979 813,914 
CR OURIS Tics Fei oS. Gi A dnde® oot athe tk teak 84,826 | 1,047,285 699,198 1,831,310 
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CHAPTER XXII.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter, which at times 
resulted (e.g., in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption of 
beads, blankets, etc., as recognized media of exchange. Later, during the French 
period in Canada, while barter still formed perhaps the most important means of 
exchange between individuals and merchants, a more or less satisfactory currency 
system developed. Beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat were at times used 
as substitutes for currency, the last named being at one time a legal tender. A 
makeshift currency system was also developed during the French régime when 
playing cards, stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills of 
exchange on Paris, came into circulation. Other paper money was also issued, and 
the total amount outstanding at the time of the cession was estimated at 80,000,000 
livres, which was nearly all lost to its holders. 


The British Government next sought to establish a uniform standard of colonial 
currency, but since at this time French coinage again began to come into circulation 
and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the most common medium 
of exchange, this was not universally possible. English sovereigns were overrated 
in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage their circulation. A rate of 5s. to 
the dollar was set in Halifax and was in use in government accounting systems, 
while in Montreal, York currency (the rates prevalent in New York), giving the 
dollar an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or 8s., was in common use. 


Canadians again became more or less familiar with the characteristics of paper 
money as a result of the experiences of the various neighbouring Northern States 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. During the War of 1812 this famili- 
arity was increased by the establishment of an army bill office, issuing bills of various 
denominations, redeemable on presentation. The growing volume of trade between 
Canada and the United States also resulted in a tendency toward a decimal coinage, 
and in 1853 a measure was passed providing for the adoption of a decimal currency, 
with a dollar equivalent to the United States dollar; the British soverign was made 
legal tender at $4-863. An Act of 1857 requiring all government accounts to be 
kept in dollars and cents came into force on Jan.1, 1858; the formal adoption of 
decimal currency in the Province of Canada dates from that time. 


By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency was 
extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal tender for 
$4.863 and the United States eagle legal tender for $10, while authority was given 
to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage was issued, however, 
prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the 
first coins struck being sovereigns similar to those of the United Kingdom, but with a 
small ‘‘C”’ indentifying them as having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, the 
first Canadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coinage 
has so far been limited in amount, since Canadians have generally preferred Dominion 
notes to gold for use within the country and, when gold is needed for export, bullion 
or British and United States gold coin serve the purpose equally well, 
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The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint, established as a branch of 
the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan.2, 
1908, was, by 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, constituted a branch of the Department of Finance, 
and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Section 3 of that Act, it has 
since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the British 
North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained their coins 
from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., and in its 
earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production 
of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British sovereigns, and 
of small coinages struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. Previous 
to 1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the War the Mint 
came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in which 
nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated on account of the 
Bank of England, and the subsequent great development of the gold-mining industry 
in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the principal activities of 
the Mint. Gold coins have never been a popular medium of exchange in Canada 
and have not been struck since 1919, most of the fine gold produced from the rough 
shipments from the mines being delivered to the Department of Finance in the form 
of bars worth approximately $8,300 each, the rest being sold in a convenient form 
to manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required 
for coinage, is sold in New York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 


The domestic currency of Canada, as at present authorized by the Currency 
Act, consists of: $20, $10, $5 and $23 gold pieces, 900 millesimal fineness (only $10 
and $5 pieces have been issued); of $1, 50-cent, 25-cent and 10-cent silver pieces, 
800 millesimal fineness; of 5-cent pieces of pure nickel (from metal produced in 
Canada); and of 1-cent pieces in bronze. The silver 5-cent piece is still legal 
tender but its coinage was discontinued in 1921; the silver dollar was never coined 
until 1935, when, by Royal Proclamation of Apr. 12, the design of the new Jubilee 
Silver Dollar was set out. The proclamation went into operation on May 1, 1935. 


Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium in 
Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but $5 and $10 
gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10ths pure gold by weight, 
have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 23-22 grains of pure 
gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to issue them having been 
conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 14), British 
sovereigns, which are legal tender for $4.863, and other gold coins, and the $5, $10 
and $20 gold coins of the United States, which contain exactly the same weight 
of gold as Canadian gold coins of these denominations, are also legal tender. ‘These, 
however, were almost entirely divided between the Dominion Government and the 
banks as reserves, and the chief circulating medium of the country is provided by 
paper and token currency. On the establishment of the Bank of Canada, the 
chartered banks transferred their holdings of gold in Canada to this institution. 


Table 1, compiled by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, shows the value 
of the gold bullion received for treatment at the Ottawa Mint since its foundation, 
together with the gold coin and bullion issued. A statement of the gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coinages issued to the separate provinces and to the Dominion of 
Canada since 1858 is published as Table 2. Table 3, compiled by the Dominion 
Comptroller of Currency, gives the form in which the gold has been held by the 
Government in recent years. 
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Issued from the Ottawa Mint, 1908-16 and, by years, 1917-34. 
Nore.—Gold valued at the standard price of $20-671834 per fine oz. 


1.— Value of Gold Bullion Received for Treatment and Value of Gold Coin and Bullion 


Bullion Issued. | Total Issued. 


ee ee ny 


Gold Coin Issued. 
Calendar Year. |Gold Received. 
Sovereigns. Canadian. 
$ $ $ 
LGUS tOrLOLGs 4.2 te ae 10, 463 , 623-94 1,585, 058-69 4,868,420-00 
dittenctiowsienutiae. 834, 507-05 910-07 
Leconte ia otal Peer ovate 4,942,051-11 636, 404-24 
We Be rie 10, 757,173-72 832, 404-40 - 
RG20 Me oe on hae 11,530, 413-82 19-47 
SPE el hans PEAR R 16,915, 038-45 661-86 


22,474, 548-41 
12, 687, 098-94 
2,298, 565-73 


2,492, 403-07 
28,434, 159-27 
29,936, 535-82 
27, 392,510-27 

9,061, 523-51 


17,820, 668-21 
35,581, 117-00 
58,491, 549-39 
53, 102, 586-04 
62, 201, 080-02 


sere eer ewe ee enone 


ie ary 


ee es 


see e ewes seer stone 


ee 


cs 


ee ce ace 


ee ey 


ee 


ee 


ery 


ory 


et oe | 0 Te 


$ 
2,916, 552-87 


- 1,836, 741-72 
= 3,461,337-80 


rad ae Tas] AE BE ce Mr ia 


Ll ead SEs boi 


10, 162, 325-22 


11,729, 633-29 
16,598, 784-71 
22,452,310-79 
13, 219, 784-95 

2,224, 224-68 


2,529, 713-69 
27,858, 765-72 
30, 013,576-98 
26,980, 873-75 

9,682, 363-42 


14,934, 758-75 
35, 867, 937-27 
59,394, 754-05 
53,532, 789-33 
62,801, 423-68 


$ 
9,370, 031-56 
1,837,651-79 
4,097, 742-04 
10,994, 729-62 


11,729, 652-76 
16,599, 446-57 
22,452,310-79 
13, 219, 784-95 

2,224, 224-68 


2.529, 713-69 
27,858, 765-72 
30, 013,576-98 
26,980, 873-75 

9,682,363-42 


14,934, 758-75 
35, 867, 937-27 
59.394, 754-05 
53,532, 789-33 
62,801, 423-68 


eS ee ee ey Se 


4,868, 420-00 


761,374, 236-43 


1Includes $352,898,246-78 of Bank of England gold received between 1915 and 1919. 
2Includes $353,175,583-76 of Bank of England bullion issued between 1915 and 1919. 


769,298,115 - 162 


2.—Statement of Coinage (in Dollar and Cent Denominations) Issued to the 
Dominion of Canada, 1858-1907, 1908-16, and, by years, 1917-34. 


Calendar Year. 


Struck at Mints in England—1 
1858 


to 
1907 


New Brunswick, 1861-2-4.......... 
Nova Scotia, 1861-2-4.............. 
Prince Edward Island, 1871........ 
Canadas] 858190 Tiere ease os fe 


Rotals, Fee Ae I Ree 


Struck at The Royal Mint, Ottawa— 
1908 tosl O16 ci owen Ae tlentes fee 


Ottawa— 


rd 


Silver. 


95, 000 


Nickel. 


—————<———. |§ ———— ——————————— |) | ES 


8,595, 327 
- | 1,862,200 
- | 2,402,000 
- | 3,258,044 


1,356, 000 


ie or it 
bo 
# CO 
oOo 


CUS hate t 
or 
NI 
> 
o 


1,081,000 


326, 000 
- 475, 400 


- 287, 000 
- 155, 000 
- 172,300 


69, 000 
127, 000 
74,500 


126, 000 
168,500 
249, 000 
250, 000 
267, 000 


164, 500 
281, 000 


165, 000 
125, 000 
193, 000 


——_—_—_— | | | | 


34,210, 267 


2,259,500 


1Struck at The Royal Mint in London, or at The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd. 


Bronze. Total. 

$ $ 
20, 000 115,000 
30, 000 30, 000 
10, 000 10, 000 
804,429 | 13,264,425 
864,429 | 13,419,425 
459,204 | 13,922,951 
116, 900 1,979,100 
131,817 2,533,817 
115, 100 3,373,144 
209, 085 1,565, 085 
60, 700 188,700 
12,400 105, 400 
19,300 174,300 
11,900 86, 400 
22,100 162,100 
28, 200 246, 700 
37,500 860,500 
92,100 1,209, 100 
123,300 1,471,300 
13,400 503, 900 
51,400 807, 800 
213, 200 665, 200 
120, 800 400, 800 
69, 900 435,200 
2,772,785 | 44,110,922 
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3.—Composition of Canadian Gold Reserves on Dec. 31, 1905-34. 
Norr.—Gold valued at the standard rate of $20-671834 per fine oz. 


Dec. 31— British Coin. U.S. Coin. Canadian Coin. Bullion. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OORT Ys Se acs a 3,990,717 29,494,298 - - 33,485,015 
BOOBS Sick dye os Bhereinioitet 1, 0109000 31,040,149 - - 38,416, 006 
1S ee 5,366,478 33,529, 889 - ~ 38, 896, 367 
NOOR OM 2S Gta oar 6,261,715 54,909,076 - - 61,170,791 
T90GS . rtentes detest Oost 227 62,988,474 - - 69,525,701 
TOIGE: tee a Se 6,304,524 68,261,279 ~ 222,934 74, 788,737 
TOU see cgneees s 6,900,095 93,507, 7.64 - 222,934 100, 630, 793 
L912 ek ares 4,554,691 98,648, 736 650, 185 222,934 104,076,546 
TOUS ae Gakic cnd ete 6,391,375 106, 642, 969 2,118,210 222,934 115,375,488 
vA ea See Les a Hee 4,482,524 86,382,620 3,440,150 320,345 94,625,639 
TODD ees ct, fordh och Gukh 2 29, 606, 990 86,516,595 3,436,095 dio. 201 120,334,881 
TON Gael Sees a. A 29,333,111 86,034,920 3,426, 760 803, 002 119,597,693 
ph Se ee es Bo ae 27,476,790 77,899,494 3,413, 465 11,352,856 120, 142, 605 
TONS SE Eo as Sea, 5 27,362,255 .75, 785,665 3,411,465 14, 701, 439 121,260, 824 
1S Tt aS, ae Ae eee 27,661,192 60,988,110 3,408,310 27,154,222 119,211, 834 
POQU tee abobinicle micur= © 26,728,016 35,896, 485 3,387,125 35,090,344 101,101,970 
Uf Pal Nine 5 6 Hoe Zara imal el ~ 26,729,501 35,896,305 3,385,690 18,558,557 84,570, 053 
VEZ OR eG hats is cicte oeyct 26, 730,576 67,941,550 3,340,650 34,572,504 132,585,280 
i Rien Sips Bah Beta Gi 27,212,790 41,090,395 3,336,490 46, 026, 852 117, 666,527 
GPa een coe 26,342,019 77,173,105 3,327,125 34, 905,387 141, 747, 636 
LOZ ES. 3 es eee 29,894,943 67,135,310 3,315, 730 37,012,195 137,858,178 
1920% 3 ADR? SR Sees 32,133,941 72,423,610 3,221,930 23,415, 643 131,195,124 
LOD Ftc a kite scke meen 28,948,085 51,179,390 3,089,010 47,516,079 130, 732, 564 
LORS Aes sia atoretone 34, 163,297 31,018,970 2,931,835 25,202,771 93,316,873 
OR ene acrers CSIR 32, 164, 284 10, 995, 220 2,801,520 17,034, 256 62,995,280 
1980 Be RS St ahes 30, 634,058 28, 748,085 2,733, 150 34, 096, 809 96,212,102 
TES UR A ae eB oe 17. 736,296 4,270, 780 2,732, 880 42,220,192 66, 960, 148 
UNG BER Shee ater ec ae 17,638, 240 4,271,355 2,704, 930 48,429, 889 73,044,414 
TO SB seek et es eh eS 17,637,435 4,266, 835 2,704, 880 47,356, 454 71,965, 604 


WOE coeies cbr vayeteye ts 17,637,445 4,266, 850 2,704, 865 49,291,619 73, 900, 779 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 360 grains, 37-40ths 
fine, provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, were placed in circulation for the 
first time in 1935 (see p. 949). Fifty-, 25-, 10-, and 5-cent pieces of weight propor- 
tionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the same fineness, are in 
circulation, but, by c. 9 of the Statutes of 1920, the standard of fineness was reduced 
to 8-10ths. In 1921 the coinage of a nickel 5-cent piece weighing 70 grains was 
authorized. Silver coins are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel coins to 
five dollars, and bronze coins to twenty-five cents. Table 4 shows the net issue 
of silver and bronze coins (that is, the value issued less the value withdrawn), 
by years from 1901. 

4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-34. 
Norr.—Figures supplied by the Royal Canadian Mint. 


Net Amounts of Silver Amounts || Net Amounts of Bronze | Amounts 


2 Coin Issued. per head, Coin Issued. per head. 
Dec. 31— A. B. C: IBY 
During the Since Col. | Col. |} During the Since Col. | Col. 
Year. 1858. A. B. Year. 1858. C. D. 
$ $ cts. $ $ $ cts. | cts. 
POG as. fi faccmie cneetuccs <0 420,000 | 8,279,924} 7-8 | 1-54 41,000 676,429 | 0-8} 12-64 
DOR pe tape hey ky stele siti clon ies 774,000 | 9,058,924 | 14-1 | 1-65 30, 000 706,429 |} 0-5} 12-8 
OOS elt tg Aa. £ Ee ace aihand oe SS: 633,850 | 9,687,774 | 11-2 | 1-71 40, 000 746,429 | 0-7} 13-2. 
LOD Sk Bie Rese ins. sis towed! 350,000 | 10,037,774 | 6-0 | 1-72 25,000 771,429 | 0-4] 13-2 
DOORS aie eR nms tata asic oie 450,000 | 10,487,774 | 7-5 | 1-75 20,000 791,429 | 0-38} 13-2 
POO G rie to Watch coxa: ivcema a Sei es 807,461 | 11,295,235 | 13-0 | 1-82 41,000 832,429 | 0-7] 138-4 
TOD Be eho sartrs aisle etwas owe ta 1,194,000 | 12,489,235 | 18-6 | 1-95 32,000 864,429 |} 0-5 | 13-5 
1908 5.0. raided arash Rosy cneratet stapes 38,541 | 12,527,776 | 0-6 | 1-89 21,604 886,033 | 0-3 | 138-4 
POO Cee re) bod oe bean izyine0s odes 648,700 | 13,176,476 9-5 | 1-94 39,300 925,333 0-6 13-6 
LOLOL Pept 88 de sb .winteds chic 1,151,186 | 14,327,662 | 16-5 | 2-05 42; 020 967,353 | 0-6] 13-8 
DOM liye raicsh stejcrels ices a1 be-ain's ots 1,343,001 | 15,670,663 | 18-6 | 2-18 54,275 1,021,628 0:8 14-2 
i LY, CARS eae ae ars 1,303,237 | 16,973,900 | 17-7 | 2-30 49,977 | 1,071,605 | 0-7] 14:5 
RON Sie seiciers i 8 s. olats<iei2 oe eiaiSe 927,181.) 17,901, 031 | 12:2).)22-35 Dd, O02 No par fan Wee 0:7 14-8 
DOA eo eh rae hed ap) aiecars ls oie 'e)<'s 626,198 | 18,527,229 7-9 | 2-35 35,057 1,162,234 0:4 14-8 
LOSS Tee ee ere 61,344 | 18,588,573 | 0-8 | 2-33 50,354 | 1,212,588 | 0-6 | 15-2 


_ 1 These figures of net amounts of coin issued show the values issued less the values withdrawn and to 
this extent do not correspond with the figures shown in Table 2. 
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4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-34—concluded. 


Net Amounts of Silver Amounts Net Amounts of Bronze | Amounts 
Coin Issued.! per head. Coin Issued.1! per head. 
Dec. 31— 
A. B. C. : 

During the Since fs ek During the Since Col. oe 

Year. 1858. ; ; Year. 1858. ae 

$ $ cts. $ $ $ cts. | cts. 
TOV G Sees cee ak lhe ale 1,179,516 | 19,768,089 14-7 2-47 110,646 | 1,323,234] 1-4] 16-5 
LOD et Stee oo ck pet 1,790,941 | 21,559,030 22-2 2-68 116, 800 1,440, 634 1-4 17-9 
LOU Si doaie, tops t as es WIRE 2,329,091 | 23,888,121 28-6 2-93 LOL Ed 1,571,811 1:6 19-3 
19LO pis peat cic ons thee 3,196,027 | 27,084,148 38-5 3:26 115,011 1,686,822 | 1-4] 20-3 
1920 Fiasco 8a ees 1,300,702 | 28,384,850 15-2 3-32 208,961 1,895,783 | 9.4 | 22-2 
19218 PEA-BR eT... Lae 40,191 | 28,344, 659 0-5 3-22 60,543 | 1,956,326] 0-7] 22-2 
1920 ee ee ae —193,215 | 28,151,444 —2-2 3-16 11,742 | 1,968,068 | 0-1] 22-1 
10257 Fee Ott xX... ae — 99,097 | 28,052,347 —1:1 3°11 19,118 1,987,186 0-2 22-1 
102 Re Wet. eee —188,845 | 27,863,502 —2+1 3°05 11,4380 1,998,616 0-1 21-9 
1925r ee Cae eee —150,483 | 27,713,019 —1-6 2-98 21,854 | 2,020,470 | 0-2] 21-7 
1906: IS O11 Sas Soe —279,556 | 27,433,463 | —3-0] 2-90 23,363 | 2,043,833 | 0-2] 21-6 
L927 Ree ee eee Saeene —328,929 | 27,104,534 | —3-4 2-81 36,363 | 2,080,196 | 0-4] 21-6 
LOZRA EER: oa ee 633,429 | 27,737,963 6-4 2-82 91,461 | 2,171,657 | 0-9] 22-1 
10d eee ek) eee 900,232 | 28,638, 195 9-0] 2-86 119,132 | 2,290,789 | 1-2] 22-8 
L950 Pre Leek ee — 75,865 | 28,562,330 | —0-7 2-80 6,616 | 2,297,405 | 0-1] 22-5 
19S Peace ee Sorte Short ee 144,018 | 28,706,348 1-4 2:77 48,649 | 2,346,054] 0-5] 22-6 
193 De eres aahds.c a> or heteets 147,392 | 28,853,740 1-4 2-75 212,908 2,558, 962 2-0 24-4 
193828 e aclavereccun ete —323,400 | 28,530,340 —3-0 2-67 119,340 } 2,678,302 | 1-1} 25-0 
A! By. Ne ge ee eae ee 172,300 | 28,702,640 1-6 2-65 66,994 | 2,745,296 | 0-6] 25-3 


1 These figures of net amounts of coin issued show the values issued less the values withdrawn and to this 
extent. do not correspond with the figures shown in Table 2. 


Dominion Notes.—Prior to the taking over of the note issue by the Bank 
of Canada when it opened on Mar. 11, 1935, Dominion notes were issued under 
any one of three statutory authorities: (1) the Dominion Notes Act (Statutes of 
1934, c. 34), which required a gold reserve of 25 p.c. to be held against the first 
$120,000,000 of notes issued and full gold coverage against any issue in excess of 
$120,000,000; (2) the Finance Act (R.8.C. 1927, c. 70), Part II of which authorized 
the Minister of Finance to advance to any chartered bank or to the savings banks 
of Quebec, Dominion notes to any amount on the pledge of approved securities 
deposited with the Minister. These advances bore interest and no gold coverage 
was required to be held on Dominion notes so advanced; (3) Chap. 4 of the Statutes 
of 1915, authorizing the Government to issue Dominion notes to the amount of 
$26,000,000 without gold coverage, but partly covered by the deposit of $16,000,000 
of railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government.* 


* The following is an outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes. After Confederation, 
by an Act of 1868 (31 Vict., c. 46), authority was given for the issue of notes to the extent of eight million 
dollars. The reserve was fixed at 20 p.c. up to a circulation of five millions; beyond that, 25 p.c. to be held 
as reserve. The law of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 10) authorized a limit of nine million dollars. The reserve was 
fixed at 20 p.c., but the nine millions were only to be issued when the specie amounted to two millions. 
Dollar for dollar was to be held beyond nine millions. In 1872 (385 Vict., c. 7) the reserve for the excess 
over nine millions was fixed at 35 p.c. in specie. This was amended in 1875 (88 Vict., c. 5) by requiring 
dollar for dollar beyond twelve millions; for the reserve between nine and twelve millions 50 p.c. in specie 
was tobeheld. In 1876 the law respecting Dominion notes was extended to the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, British Columbia and Manitoba. In 1880 (43 Vict., c. 13) the basis of the present standard was 
established. A reserve of 25 p.c. in gold and guaranteed debentures was required, of which 15 p.c. at least 
was to bein gold. The limit was raised to twenty million dollars. In 1894 (57-58 Vict., c. 21) the limit 
was raised to twenty-five millions, but this was found unworkable and was repealed in 1895 (58-59 Vict., 
c. 16), and authority was given to issue notes to any amount over twenty millions, on holding dollar for 
dollar beyond that sum. In 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 43) the Minister of Finance was required to hold gold 
and guaranteed debentures of not less than 25 p.c. on Dominion notes issued and outstanding up to thirty 
million dollars; beyond thirty millions he was required to hold gold equal to the excess. The Dominion 
Notes Act of 1914 (5 Geo. V, c. 4), passed in the short war session of August, 1914, provided that a gold 
reserve of not less than 25 p.c. should be held against issues of Dominion notes up to $50,000,000 and 
dollar for dollar against the excess. In 1934, it was provided that a gold reserve of 25 p.c. be held against 
issues of Dominion notes up to $120,000,000 and dollar for dollar against the excess. In the session of 
1914, the Government was given power, by 5 Geo. V, c. 3, ‘‘incase of war, invasion, riot or insurrection, 
real or apprehended, and in case of any real or apprehended financial crisis’’, by proclamation to authorize 
the issue of Dominion notes to the chartered banks upon their pledge of approved securities deposited 
with the Minister of Finance. This was made a regular and permanent feature of the system by c. 48 of 
the Statutes of 1923, consolidated as c. 70, R.S.C., 1927, as stated above. 
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Dominion notes are of two types, those in general circulation and those used 
only in inter-bank transactions, the latter being described as ‘‘special’’ notes. Notes 
in general circulation are of the denominations 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, $50, $500, 
$1,000, but for a considerable time no notes of $4 and $50 denominations have been 


issued. 


“Special’’ notes are mainly of $5,000 and $50,000 denominations, $1,000 


“specials” being no longer issued. The amounts of each denomination of both 
types of notes in circulation are given, as at Mar. 31 of each recent year, in Table 7, 


while Tables 5 and 6 are concerned with gold reserves. 


5.—Dominion Notes Outstanding and Reserves as at June 30, 1900-34. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for 1890-99 inclusive are given at p. 886 of the 1933 Year Book. 


As at Small 


Notes Outstanding.! 


Notes 


——J| Reserves |Outstanding 


| ee eee 


June 30— Notes, Large 

$1,2,4and5,} Notes, 
and $50, 100, 500, 
Fractionals.?}1,000, 5,000.8 

$ $ 

1900 Mica 9,640,473] 16,454,450 
TOOT ae 10,161,809} 17,736,700 
19025 A050: 11,029,985} 21,750,400 
1903 Ferre 12,173,248; 26,832,950 
1904... e503) 12,581,833] 28,992,950 
1905. see as 13,045,820} 34,288,400 
L906 heseeee 14,633,576] 35,307,850 
1OGT aa 15,939,131} 42,377,400 
LO0Si eas 15,279,675] 47,778,450 
1LOUS ERE ae 15,860,149} 63,145,150 
1910 et 17,871,477} 71,414,250 
1 Oras 19,840,695} 79,468,250 
YY ig ee 22,982,588] 88,949,650 
IO13t ee. ae. 28,845,737] 87,517,800 
TOA SE 3 24,586,448} 89,595,650 
HS) UsSeie eae 25,183,685) 126,937,050 
TOLGSER 27,283,425] 148,213, 750 
AQT (ee 29,4¢°8,409} 149,069, 600 
19) Siro. 32,623,514} 248,716, 000 
1919.4. 35,084,194) 265, 665, 650 
19203350. 37,203,890] 254,812, 400 
1921s: 34, 403, 934] 234,365,250 
1922 eos00 4 31,404,161) 201,344,250 
ye ee ee 33,276,533] 200,869, 900 
1924. ...... 34,816,442] 175,492,150 
1025 32,294, 827| 176,096, 650 
19269-4724, 32,512,285} 143,200, 630 
VOD Taek 33,845,891] 143,160,024 
1928:ee.S.., 35,051,708} 165, 703,650 
192 G oe. =. 37,159,177| 172,803, 650 
103033 =a. 37,029,484] 137,189, 150 
LOST ieee 35, 288,353] 110,028,650 
1932 Set. 38,586,871] 129,686, 650 
1933 Baie’ 38,194,409] 146,232, 650 
HR Ye ton 38,150,444! 134,507,150 


Totals. 
Per 
Amount. capita. 
$ $ 
26,694, 923 4-92 
27,898, 509 5-19 
32, 780, 385 5-96 
39,006, 198 6:91 
41,574, 783 7-13 
47,334,220 7-88 
49,941,426 8-06 
58,316,531 9-09 
63,058,125 9-52 
79,005,299 11-62 
89,285, 727 12-78 
99,308,945 13-78 
111, 932, 238 15-14 
116,363, 537 15-24 
114, 182,098 14-49 
152,120,735 18-94 
175,497,175 21-93 
178,568, 009 22-15 
281,339,514 34-52 
300, 749, 844 36-19 
292,016,290 34-13 
268, 769, 184 30-58 
232,748,411 26-08 
234, 146, 433 25-98 
210,308, 592 22-99 
208,391,477 22-42 
175,712,915 18-58 
177,005,915 18-37 
200, 755,358 20-42 
209, 962,827 20-93 
174,218, 634 17-07 
145,317,003 14-00 
168,273,521 16-01 
184, 427,059 17-27 


172, 657,594 


of. 
Specie. 


$ 


12,476, 044 
14,578,117 
18, 901, 639 
25,930,594 
23,422,625 
28,890, 837 


29,013,931 
34, 989,270 
39,141,184 
55,363,266 
66,409,121 


78, 005, 231 
92,442, 098 
94,943,499 
92,663,575 
89,573,041 


114, 071,032 
119,110, 113 
114,951,618 
118, 268, 407 
95,538, 190 


83, 854, 487 
85,495, 068 
121,025,725 
96, 732, 954 
116, 263, 994 


94,999,481 
105, 700, 181 
80, 756, 302 
58,931,581 
65,719, 661 


70,534, 481 
64, 849,441 
69,271, 566 
70,694, 158 


Uncovered 


by 
Specie.§ 


$ 


11,672,213 
11,394, 769 
11,932, 080 
11,128,938 
16,205,492 
16, 062,098 


18, 980, 829 
21,380,595 
21,950,275 
21,695,367 
20,929, 940 


21,303,714 
19,490,140 
21,420, 038 
21,518,523 
62,547, 693 


61,426, 143 
59,457, 896 
166,387, 896 
182,481, 437 
196,478, 100 


184,914,697 
147, 253, 343 
113, 120, 708 
113,575, 638 
92,127,483 


80, 713, 434 
71,305, 734 
119, 999, 056 
151,031, 246 
108, 498, 973 


74, 782,522 
103,424, 080 
115,155, 493 
101, 963, 436 


Percentage 


of Specie 
Reserves 
to Notes 
Out- 
standing. 


1 Includes Dominion notes in the Central Gold Reserves as security for bank note circulation. 
2 Includes provincial notes amounting to $32,857 in 1890, reduced to $27,589 on June 30, 1933, and to 


$27,585 on June 30, 1934. 


3 Includes issue of $50,000 notes, 1919-34. 


4 Per capita circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. 


5 The circulation uncovered by specie reserve was to a considerable extent covered, between 1890 and 
1910, by the holdings of guaranteed debentures amounting to $1,946,666. Since 1914 a part of the issue of 
Dominion notes outstanding has been covered by the holding of securities approved under the Finance Act, 
1914, and the Finance Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 70). 
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6.—Gold Held by the Minister of Finance and Dominion Notes in Circulation, 
calendar years 1919-34.! 


Gold Held | pG°ld | Total Gold 
Dominion for : Held on Held by 
Calendaxs¥: Notes in Redemption Postal Minister 
rl sia Circulation. | of Dominion F of 
Notes Savings Bank Finance. © 
: Deposits.2 3 
$ $ $ $ 

DED Fe ccpaca erchNopsyxtasspaiaee oa eS eee ee ee 308, 006,768 118,489, 692 4,909,675 123 399,367 
VO Oi. rere idicvia ua ceaecge Se eo Pen 305, 806, 287 98,751,773 4,067,897 102,819,670 
1921 528 ig Pera ee Ie cee ere Tee atin 271,531, 162 84,568, 064 3,666, 009 88 , 234, 073 
th? 7. ee Se EP ey AiR pie ORL eee 240, 429,548 89,939,108 3, 293 , 287 93 , 232,395 
LQ28 cee Pee ee ee Pee ne De ee ee 240, 862,014 120, 651, 627 3, 154,358 123,805, 985 
1 Pe Metre t marr cei em acct 226, 002, 628 107, 257,428 | 3,308,575 110,566, 003 
1 1s eRe on RN RR AAS cee Aire heed Sire ae! 212.681, 059 119, 744.819 3, 241,490 122,986,309 
| 6914 Penn ee Mee eee ieee Pies Se gy 26 A, i er 190, 004, 824 109,369,550 3,162,930 112,532,480 
NOT Siac ty Sie xenctess Biot oceayavs Sake Movtaten elo aap aed ee ieee 184,898,003 107,417,631 3,083,440 110,501,071 
yea eI Beater 2 Me OREM ASO abit eae Lo qnatand 201,171,816 89,218,454 2,994,001 92,212,455 
1929 ee arc RAMS RR acta Tha Cee ee ee 204,381,409 59,345, 233 2,709,169 62,054,402 
19808 Nee rsd Ee es Cee eee ee 174,616,019 79, 000, 297 2,483,959 81,484, 256 
TQS ON ie oe as Oe oe eee ene 153,079,362 74,209,510 2,405, 030 76,614,540 
1932) ows cad POR os bee See eee 165,878,510 66, 854,214 2,324, 246 69,178,460 
POS Be ine ort eorene da cioh acuoveva cleo ee eh ee ee 179, 217, 446 69,793,861 2,311, 866 72,105,727 


ROSA Sars crs ns bfey 5.9 cacenoter pare-a-a) I ce oleP tere eG eee oe 190, 261,981 70,249, 952 2,257,367 72,507,319 


1Yearly averages. 2In the Savings Bank Act (c. 15, R.S.C., 1927) it is provided that the Minister 
of Finance shall hold 10 p.c. gold reserve against postal savings bank deposits. 


7.—Denominations of Dominion Notes in Circulation, as at Mar. 31, 1929-34. 


Denomination. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Sy Re A ae ee ok, 2S ane Reh ea os 19,277,085] 18,943,815] 18,193,832} 18,655,811] 17,937,899] 18,968,653 
Sipe eaieyas ss Stara es aan te 13,825,5601} 13,776,806} 18,283,168] 13,433,639] 12,427,570) 13,072,254 
SR eek Cine cee here ea 32, 220 31,887 31,455 31,083 30,748 30,336 
Tey te ok ae eB AA Brag a 277,612} , 1,109,693 1,125,298} 5,109,547) 5,220,280) 5,023,835 
SOO ete nice cain See creche ieee es 650 650 650 650 650 650 
SOOO MERLE ie atte cree teeta ee 1,832,000 1,907,500} 2,018,000} 2,491,000} 3,066,500} 2,702,500 
$1 OOO! inca geese ratty: 4,289,000} 4,569,000} 4,496,000 6,143,000} 7,928,000] 6,546,000 
$1 000 special fe ee ee 427,000 479, 000 609, 000 6, 000 1,000 1,000 
$9; O00) Speciale asiesetre ae 7,570, 000 6, 700, 000 8, 255, 000 7,990,000] 8,510,000 8,760, 000 
$50,000 speciali:. ...-..... ..e 155,550,000] 125,400,000} 91,700,000} 102.200,000} 124,500,000} 116,200,000 . 
Fractional currency......... 1,392,463 1,380,648 1,326,251 1,299,856 1,276,646 1,285,107 
Provancial notes.a racic Ae 27, 624 27,619 27, 603 27,594 27,589 27,587 

Totalso tetera 204,501, 2171) 174,326,618] 141,066,257) 157,388,186) 180,926,882) 172,617,922 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1933 Year Book. 


Bank Notes.—Bank notes form the chief circulating medium used in Canada. 
Under the Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue notes of the denominations 
of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital. These notes 
are not in normal times legal tender. See pp. 962-963 for 1934 revision of Bank Act, 
outlining gradual reduction in note issue of chartered banks. 

In addition, during the period of the movement of the crops (Sept. 1 to Feb. 
28-29), the banks were permitted to issue “‘excess” circulation to the amount of 
15 p.c. of their combined capital and ‘‘rest’’ or reserve funds. In the event of 
war or panic the Government might permit the “excess” to run all the year. The 
banks paid interest on this excess at 5 p.c. If a bank desired to extend its circu- 
lation, it might also do so by depositing dollar for dollar in gold or Dominion notes 
in the Central Gold Reserves. These issues of bank notes are no longer allowed 

since the establishment of the Bank of Canada. 

In case of insolvency the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. Notes 
are further secured, in case of insolvency, by the Bank Note Circulation Redemption 
Fund, to which all banks contribute 5 p.c. of their average circulation not covered 
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by gold or Dominion notes deposited in the Central Gold Reserves established in 
1913. The sum thus secured is available for the redemption of the notes of failed 
banks. 

The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 8. Table 9 brings 
together the statistics of the amount of circulating media in the hands of the general 
public, yearly averages being used where possible. ‘In the hands of the general 
public” here includes coin and small Dominion notes in the tills of the banks used for 
making change as well as that in the hands of the general public, but does not 
include Dominion notes of denominations larger than five dollars which were used 
until recently for inter-bank transactions and reserves.* In both Tables 8 and 9 
‘bank notes in circulation” includes notes of other banks held by the banks, averaging 
about $10,400,000 in 1934. As for the silver, nickel and bronze coinage in Table 9, 
the figures are the total amounts issued by the Mint since 1858 less amounts with- 
drawn from circulation and therefore include amounts held by the banks as well as 
coins lost by the public, which over such a period would probably amount to a 
considerable sum. 


* As a result of the organization of the Bank of Canada in March, 1935, All Dominion notes are 
being withdrawn from circulation and are being replaced by Bank of Canada notes, the denominations 
of which range over $5. See p. 964. 


8.—Statistics of Bank Note Circulation, calendar years 1900-34. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for 1892-99 will be found at p. 861 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Bank Note 
Circulation Bank Notes in Circulation. 
Pais Redemption 
Calendar Year. Ca: iat “Rest”? Fund. Fund. os 
sae (Held by Index No. 
Minister of Amount. Per capita. per 
Finance.) capita.! 
$ $ $ $ $ : 

TUOOs oko shee ete. 65,154,594 32,372,394 2,221,128 46,574, 780 8-79 100 
LOOK Rie tastiest « 67,035,615 36, 249,145 2,487,541 50,601, 205 9-43 107 
LOU 2 8 oo cela: otter ietese-« 69,869,670 40, 212,943 2,832,401 55,412,598 10-08 115 
NOOR sch cuteness 2 76,453, 125 47,761,536 2,971,260 60, 244,072 10-66 121 
QUT oe a otate Aho ans 79,234,191 52,082,335 3.237, 891 61,769,888 10-60 121 
OGRE cc wren etches. « 82, 655, 828 56,474, 124 3,448,463 64, 025, 643 10-66 121 
LOUD. eet eto vise oreo 91,035, 604 64,002, 266 3,923,531 70,638,870 11-40 130 
100% 65 cco aod eee 95,953,732 69,806,892 4,304,524 75, 784, 482 11-83 135 
TQOS es: caresses eerste 96, 147,526 72,041, 265 4,249,367 71,401, 697 10-78 123 
LOQD ; Revs Tete cere: 97,329,333 75,887,695 4,317,006 73,943,119 10-88 124 
1D9O) 5 cotati etek 98, 787 , 929 79,970,346 4,844,475 82,120,303 11-65 133 
1) ieee Pe el ner 103, 009, 256 88 , 892, 256 5,353, 838 89, 982, 223 12-49 142 
LC G2 ea ae ae a 112,730,943 102,090,476 6,211,881 100, 146,541 13-55 154 
12) Ee see As oe ak ea 116, 297, 729 109,129,393 6,536,341 105, 265,336 13-79 157 
1 eer ee 114,759, 807 113, 130, 626 6,693, 684 104, 600,185 13-28 151 
LIEW Se Sige a ss IPs eam 113,982,741 113,020,310 6,756,648 | 105,137,092 13-17 150 
DRG ia shite hore taperc.as 113,175,353 112,989,541 6,811,213 126, 691,913 15-84 180 
ROR ee teste aie 92 111, 637, 755 113,560,997 6,324,442 161,029, 606 19-98 227 
POSS mrtte c doclaccsas 110, 618, 504 114,041,500 5,817,646 198, 645, 254 24-38 277 
LQTO A os caee ae es 115, 004,960 121,160,774 6,054,419 218,919,261 26-35 300 
BOBO) oa iyi erevaieral daceye 123,617,120 128, 756,690 6,122,715 228,800,379 26-75 304 
BOD. 8 sicisfeties «als 129,096,339 134, 104,030 6,417, 287 194,621,710 22-15 252 
| M1 eee Berets on 125,456, 485 129, 627,270 6,493, 593 166, 466, 109 18-66 212 
LODE Aree ees scares 124,373,293 126,441,667 6,662,665 170,420, 792 18-92 215 
by ee ae eee 122, 409, 504 123 , 841, 666 6,347,378 166, 136,765 18-17 207 
11) eek Se 118,831,327 123, 295, 866 6, 026, 617 165,235,168 17-78 202 
WO2G ne Sehise « cctcees 116, 638, 254 125,441, 760 5,790,572 168, 885,995 17-87 203 
AEP TE hee Oe oe 121,666, 7742} 130,320,897 5,861,646 172,100,763 17-86 203 
Jy AS) A ee ea 122,839,879 134, 087,485 6,027,466 176,716,979 17-97 205 
BOZG re cya oie noe eter 137,269,085 150, 636, 682 6, 246, 861 178,291,030 17-78 202 
AUS | hitler Rae a Ppeeaiinas 144,560,874 160, 639, 246 6,590, 934 159,341, 085 15-61 178 
BOSC res cote. 144, 674, 853 162,075,000 6,825,601 141,969,350 13-68 156 
BORD ae Jota ie cage atese 2 144,500,000 162, 000,000 6,721,355 132, 165,942 12-58 143 
Bhat iki Picks -o Sa Siclaus 144,500,000 157, 250, 000 6,587,189 130,362,488 12-21 139 
1O34re)... Mies es.2 144,916, 667 132, 604, 166 6,618,517 135,537,793 12-51 142 


1Circulation per capita in 1900 is taken as 100. 2Figures revised since the 1933 Year Book was issued. 
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9.— Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, calendar years 1900-34. 
Nore.—Includes till money in the hands of the banks. Seep. 955. 


Nickel.! 


Bronze.! 


Dominion 


Notes,? 


$1, $2, $4, $5, 
and 


Fractionals.’ 


Amount. 


Totals. 


Per 
capita. 


Index 
Number © 
per 
capita.4 


—— a ee ee ee 


Cal- 

endar Silver. 

Year 

$ 

190082 ,.:. 7,911,998 
1L90LS=... 8,279,924 
190252. =: 9,053, 924 
190332. 9,687,774 
1964. 350.2. 10,037,774 
1905¢2..03 10,487,774 
1906..... 11, 295,235 
1907. 12,489,235 
1908..... 12,527,776 
1909.... 13,176,476 
19104. 14,372,662 
19 ties 15.670, 663 
1912 era. 16,973,900 
[S13e 17,901,031 
19140. 18,527,229 
1915258 18,588,573 
19162 19,768, 089 
OP 21,559, 030 
LOTS ae 23,888,121 
1919" ce 27,084,148 
19205 28,384, 850 
192 28,344,569 
19228 ee 28,151,444 
19232ee 28, 052,347 
19247... 27,863,502 
1925ee. 27,713,019 
TO2 Greer 27,433,463 
LOD ieee 27,104,534 
1928; -... 27,737, 963 
LOAN aod 28,638,195 
1930 28,562,330 
1931: 28,706,348 
19S2Reene 28, 853, 740 
LOgoeaee 28,530,340 
193840 28,702,640 


69, 000 
196, 000 
270,488 
396,471 


564, 865 
813, 784 
1,063, 627 
1,330,498 
1,494,525 


1,775,139 
1,939, 923 
2,064, 054 
2,256, 268 


635,429 
676,429 
706, 429 
746, 429 
771,429 
791,429 


832, 429 
864,429 
886, 033 
925,333 
967,353 


1,021,628 
1,041, 605 
1,127,177 
1,162, 234 
1, 212, 588 


1,323 , 234 
1,440,034 
1,571,811 
1, 686, 822 
1,895,783 


1,956,326 
1,968, 068 
1,987, 186 
1,998, 616 
2,020,470 


2,043, 833 
2,080, 196 
2,171,657 
2,290, 789 
2,297,405 


2,346, 054 
2,558, 962 
2,678,302 
2,745,296 


$ 


46,574,780 
50, 601, 205 
55,412,598 
60, 244, 072 
61,769, 888 
64, 025, 643 


70,638,870 
75, 784, 482 
71,401, 697 
73,943,119 
82,120,303 


89, 982, 223 
100, 146,541 
105, 265,336 
104, 600, 185 
105, 137, 092 


126, 691,913 
161, 029, 606 
198, 645,254 
218,919,261 
228,800,379 


194, 621,710 
166,466, 109 
170,420, 792 
166, 136,765 
165, 235, 168 


168, 885, 995 
172,100,763 
176,716,979 
178, 291,030 
159,341, 085 


141,969,350 
132, 165, 942 
130,362, 488 
135,537,793 


$ 


9,997,044 
10,595, 169 
11,442,138 
12,321,172 
12,813,912 
13,499, 894 


14, 797, 483 
15,973,227 
15,615, 082 
16, 235,774 
18,098, 111 


21,497,429 
27,277,341 
29, 067,278 
26,964, 063 
25,881,570 


27,857,543 
31,221,311 
34, 146, 836 
35,492, 643 
37,272,725 


33, 825, 582 
31,888,024 
33,387,155 
34,332,178 
32,175, 284 


32,675,174 
33,689,474 
35, 093, 625 
36,811,966 
36,431,368 


36,465,462 
38,788, 027 
38 , 282,588 
39,419, 123 


65,119,251 
70, 152,727 
75,615,089 
82,999, 447 
85,393, 003 
88, 804, 740 


97,564,017 
105, 111,373 
100, 430,588 
104, 280, 702 
115,513,429 


128,171,943 
145,469,387 
153,360,822 
151, 253,711 
150, 819, 823 


175,640,779 
215, 249,981 
258, 252, 022 
283, 182, 874 
296,353,737 


258,748,277 
228,542,645 
234, 043,480 
230, 601,549 
227,540,412 


231,603,330 
235,788, 751 
242,793, 302 
247,362,478 
228,126,713 


211, 262,353 
204, 306, 594 
201,917,772 
208,661, 120 


1Figures supplied by the Mint as at Dec. 31 of each year, are the net issues of coinage since 1858 (see 


Table 4, pp. 951-952), 
*Yearly averages. 


3Dominion notes of larger denominations in hands of banks are not included, but provincial notes, 
amounting to $27,589 in 1933 and $27,586 in 1934, are included. 
4Per capita circulation in 1900=100. 


Section 2.—Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking, one of the chief functions of banks 
was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; where the banks’ 
credit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, and were the chief 


circulating medium in the Canadas. 


bank notes were preferred to those issued by the Provincial Governments. 


In some cases in the Maritime Provinces 


The need of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the mer- 
chants of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the prospectus 
of a proposed bank of issue to be known asthe Canada Banking Company was 


issued in 1792. 


This scheme, however, depended chiefly on the co-operation of 
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British capital and was frustrated by the outbreak of war with France. A second 
project in 1808 for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada failed to secure the assent 
of the Legislature of Lower Canada. 


At the close of the War of 1812 the army bill currency was withdrawn, and 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency through 
the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business toward the 
end of 1817 as a private institution, under articles of association based on the first 
charter of the Bank of the United States. In the following year, under similar 
articles of association, the Quebec Bank was established, as well as the Bank of 
Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at Kingston. The three 
Lower Canadian institutions obtained their provincial charters in 1822, while the 
Bank of Upper Canada was superseded by a second Bank of Upper Canada estab- 
lished at York (Toronto) as a chartered bank in 1821. Meanwhile the Bank of 
New Brunswick had been incorporated in 1820, while in Nova Scotia the Halifax 
Banking Co. (private) commenced business in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia 
received a regular charter in 1832. With all of these earlier banks note issue was 
an important part of their business. 


The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in the United 
Kingdom, commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molson’s Bank was estab- 
lished in 1858, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and the 
Banque Jacques-Cartier (later the Banque Provincial du Canada) in 1862. The 
Union Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867. 
There were no fewer than 28 banks in existence at Confederation. These were as 
follows:— 


Ontario and Quebec. ; 
Union Bank of Lower Canada. 


Bank of Montreal. Mechanics’ Bank. 

Quebec Bank. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Commercial Bank of Canada. 

City Bank. Nova Scotia. 
Gore Bank. 

Bank of British North America. Bank of Yarmouth. 

Banque du Peuple. Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
Niagara District Bank. People’s Bank of Halifax. 
Molson’s Bank. Union Bank of Halifax. 

Bank of Toronto. Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Ontario Bank. | 

Eastern Townships Bank. New Brunswick. 
Banque Nationale. 

Banque Jacques-Cartier. Bank of New Brunswick. 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada. Commercial Bank of New Brunswick. 
Royal Canadian Bank. St. Stephen’s Bank. 


People’s Bank of New Brunswick. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Banking System in General.* 


A brief résumé of the Canadian banking system must emphasize: (1) its growth, 
from the beginning closely related to the Montreal produce and export trade and 
to the commerce of Halifax and Saint John; (2) its development of the branch 
bank system in order to meet the demands of a rapidly moving frontier of settle- 
ment; (3) its adaptation to the requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the 
west; and (4) the consolidation during later years of the features which tended 
towards its early success. The development of a stable system has been accom- 
panied by failures,} particularly marked about the middle of the 19th century, but 
progress has nevertheless been steady, based on sound principles, and adapted as 
closely as could be to the particular needs of the country. 


*For details regarding Canadian bank note issue, see pp. 954-955. {See Table 23, pp. 984-985. 
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The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with 
a small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of 
branch banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains—centralized 
as to banks, of which there are now 10, rather than as to districts as in the partially 
centralized system of the United States. 


A second peculiarity of the system is the existence and operation of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. Through this body, which was incorporated in 1900 and 
acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, co-operation of individual 
banks is facilitated and encouraged. ‘The association supervises clearing-house 
transactions, and oversees the printing and issue of notes to its members. Ad- 
herence to similar principles and a linking together of the credit of the system 
result from the co-operation secured through the association. 


The elimination of weaker banks or their amalgamation with more stable insti- 
tutions has been a progressive move towards greater efficiency. Co-operation 
between the banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent 
through the medium of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and reserves. 


Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Canadian 
banking system may be said to perform three main functions as follows:— 


1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. 


2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, etc. 


3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and their unused deposits 
may be put to immediate productive use. 


Legislation Regarding Chartered Banks.*—The history of Canadian bank- 
ing legislation began over a century ago with the granting, between 1817 and 1822, 
of the Royal Assent to charters incorporating the Bank of New Brunswick, the 
Bank of Upper Canada, the Bank of Montreal, the Quebec Bank and the then Bank 
of Canada. The right to issue bank notes was exercised by private banks without 
legislative sanction for a considerable period after the early charters were granted, 
and before banks became the subject of general legislation. In Lower Canada 
the practical monoply of issue was conferred upon the chartered banks by an Act 
of 1830, whereby the total amount of notes of less than £1 ($4)f in circulation 
might not at any time exceed one-fifth of the paid-up capital, and no notes under 
5 shillings ($1) might be issued, it being further provided that all issues of less than 
£1 might be limited or suppressed by the Legislature. 


In 1841, in the first session of the Canadian Legislature after the Union, a 
tax of 1 p.c. was imposed upon bank note circulation, which was limited to the 
amount of paid-up capital, notes of less than £1 not to exceed one-fifth of such 
capital. Various charters granted or renewed after the Union included provisions 
prohibiting banks from holding shares of their own stock or granting advances 
there-against. They were also prohibited from lending on the security of lands, 
houses, ships or pledge of merchandise (though such could be taken as additional 
security for debts previously contracted) or holding lands or houses except for the 
transaction of their business, neither could they own ships nor be engaged in trade 
except as dealers in bullion or bills of exchange, the object being to confine trans- 


als Revised from information furnished by the Office of the Inspector-General of Banks, Department 
0 iInance. : 
t In the “Old Currency’’ £1 was equivalent to $4 and 1 shilling to 20c. 
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actions to legitimate banking business. Statements of assets and liabilities were 
to be submitted periodically—half-yearly or yearly—and such further information 
as the Government might call for was to be supplied confidentially. A further and 
important enactment was the imposition of the double liability upon shareholders, 
which had not previously existed with respect to the banks of Lower Canada, 
although it had been for several years a requirement of the younger banks of Upper 
Canada and first appeared in British North America in the Act incorporating the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, enacted in 1832. Suspension of specie payments on demand 
for a period of 60 days, either consecutively or at intervals during one year, was to 
cause forfeiture of charter. Total liabilities were not to exceed thrice “the aggre- 
gate amount of capital stock paid in, and the deposit made in the bank in specie 
and Government securities for money’, but this provision proved of doubtful 
utility. 

In 1850 what was known as the ‘‘Free Banking Act’’ prohibited any but the 
chartered banks or other corporations or persons authorized under the new Act 
from issuing notes. A period of one year was allowed for banks or companies, whose 
right of issue was thus withdrawn, to retire their notes outstanding. It was provided 
that individuals or partners might establish banks, or joint stock companies with a 
minimum capital of £25,000 ($100,000) might be formed to carry on the business, 
but in such cases operations were to be confined to an office in only one place and 
total liabilities were not to exceed thrice the amount of paid-up capital. In order 
to issue notes the banks thus formed were obliged to deposit with the Receiver- 
General provincial or provincially guaranteed securities for not less than £25,000 
($100,000) par value, receiving therefor registered notes. The chartered banks 
already existing could surrender their right of circulation against assets and secure 
from the Receiver-General registered notes in return for the deposit of securities, 
which special issue was not subject to the 1-p.c. tax imposed by the Act of 1841. 
The legislation included provisions giving effect for the first time to the principle 
of making bank notes a preferred claim, it being stipulated with respect to any one- 
office banks established under the Act that, if securities against outstanding notes 
did not realize sufficient, the general assets of a bank, if wound up, were first to be 
applied towards the payment of its notes. 


Legislation of 1851 increased the period allowed for the retirement of note issues 
not in conformity with previous legislation from one to five years, provided at 
least one-fourth of the average circulation during the year 1850—and not secured 
by the pledge of bonds—was retired annually. Provision was made for partial 
remission and entire exemption within a specified period from the tax on bank 
note circulation, subject to certain restriction of such circulation. At the same 
time permission was granted to issue in excess of the restricted formula against gold 
or silver coin or bullion, or debentures of any kind issued by the Receiver-General, 
without requiring the banks actually to deposit such debentures and secure regis- 
tered notes. The debentures, however, were to be applicable exclusively to the 
redemption of notes in case of failure. Monthly rather than half-yearly returns 
now became necessary. In 1853, to encourage the issue of ‘‘secured”’ notes, the issue 
was permitted in excess of paid-up capital to the extent of specie holdings or deben- 
tures receivable, although actual deposit of securities with the Receiver-General 
was not required. The tax of 1 p.c. was to be calculated only on the average cir- 
culation outstanding in excess of such specie and security holdings. Until 1858 
banks charging or receiving interest at a rate higher than 6 p.c. were liable to onerous 
penalties. In that year it was enacted generally that any rate of interest might be 
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exacted, but banks were prohibited from taking or stipulating for a higher rate 
than 7 p.c. In 1859, at the urgent request of the banks, a measure was passed 
authorizing them to make advances on the security of bills of lading and warehouse 
receipts covering certain commodities. 


By 1861-62 free banking had practically run its course. In all, six banks had 
taken advantage of the legislation, one of which—the Bank of British North America 
—doubtless found it valuable. The others did not thrive. The Act was finally 
repealed by the Provincial Notes Act of 1866, which aimed at a gradual reduction 
in the volume of bank note circulation. 


By Section 91 of the British North America Act, the right to legislate respect- 
ing banking, the incorporation of banks and the issue of paper money was assigned 
exclusively to the Dominion Parliament. A temporary measure was passed in 
1867, largely by way of re-enactment until 1870 of previous legislation, but extend- 
ing the powers of banks formerly incorporated by any of the provinces to the terri- 
tory of the whole Dominion, and subjecting banks in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia to a tax of 1 p.c. upon the excess of their average notes in circulation above 
their average holdings of coin and bullion. (In these provinces there had been 
no general banking Act, special provisions being embodied in the respective charters 
which differed in only a few essential respects from those granted in Upper and 
Lower Canada.) It was re-enacted that banks were entitled to hold and dispose 
of mortgages on realty as additional security for debts already contracted and: to 
acquire title to mortgaged property if necessary. 


The Bank Act of 1870 provided that new banks must have a minimum paid-up 
capital of $200,000 and that at least 20 p.c. of the subscribed capital must be paid 
up in each year after the commencement of business. A proposal to limit the 
liabilities of banks in relation to capital and specie and Government debenture 
holdings was not translated into legislation. Bank notes in circulation were not 
to exceed the amount of paid-up capital. The right to issue notes under $4 was 
withdrawn, largely in consideration of the abolition of the tax of 1 p.c. on note 
circulation. If possible up to 50 p.c., but in no case less than one-third, of a bank’s 
cash reserves were to be held in Dominion notes. Dividends were limited to 8 p.c. 
until or unless the bank’s reserve fund was the equivalent of 20 p.c. of its paid-up 
capital. In case of the failure of a bank, double liability of shareholders became 
enforceable without waiting for the realization of the bank’s general assets. Banks 
were required to transmit certified lists of shareholders annually, to be laid before 
Parliament. Any existing bank was permitted, on the authority of the shareholders, 
to apply for an extension of its charter, and the Governor in Council, upon the 
recommendation of the Minister of Justice and the Treasury Board, was empow- 
ered to extend such charter to 1881. Any suspension by a bank of payment of its 
liabilities for a period of 90 days would constitute insolvency, and operate as a for- 
feiture of its charter. 


In 1871 the first comprehensive Banking Act of the Dominion was passed. 
A large part of the statute was devoted to the re-enactment and consolidation of 
legislation already in force, although the measure of 1870 contained the main 
features of the Government’s policy. The procedure relative to extension of charters 
laid down in the preceding year was superseded by this Act, which became the 
charter of the banks until July 1, 1881, that date being set in contemplation of 
regular decennial revisions. No new bank was permitted to commence business 
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with less than $500,000 capital bona fide subscribed and $100,000 similarly paid 
up, with the further proviso that at least $200,000 must be paid up within two years 
after commencement of business. The sections respecting loans against warehouse 
receipts, etc., were thoroughly revised and difficulties of procedure removed. Banks 
were permitted to take security on commodities in store pending marketing, and 
also while undergoing conversion from the raw to the finished state. Advances 
were allowed upon security of shares of other banks. It was provided that the 
rate of interest or discount charged by a bank should not exceed 7 p.c. and that no 
higher rate should be recoverable. Monthly returns of assets and liabilities were 
required. Certain technical amendments were made to the Bank Act in 1872, 
1873 and 1875. In 1879 the power to lend upon the security of shares of other 
banks was repealed. 


At the first general revision of the Bank Act in 1880 (effective 1881), a note 
holder was definitely recognized as a preferred creditor, claims of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, respectively, ranking next in order of preference. Banks 
were prohibited from issuing notes under $5, higher denominations to be multiples 
of this sum. Dominion notes were now to constitute not less than 40 p.c. of the 
bank’s cash reserves. Monthly returns of a more detailed character were to be 
made. The Act was amended in 1883 to enforce more effectively the prohibitions, 
restrictions and duties already imposed upon the banks. The use of certain titles 
by private bankers not operating under the provisions of the Act was prohibited. 


At the revision of 1890 (effective 1891), it was stipulated that not less than 
$250,000 capital must De paid up before a certificate permitting a bank to com- 
mence business could be issued by the Treasury Board. A period of one year from 
the date of the charter was allowed for the payment of the capital and the carrying 
out of other preliminaries. Dividends were not to exceed 8 p.c. until or unless the 
reserve fund was the equivalent of 30 p.c. of the paid-up capital. A fund known as 
the “Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund” was established, consisting of 
deposits made by the banks with the Minister of Finance of amounts equal to 5 p.c. 
of their average note circulation, such deposits to be subject to adjustment annually, 
and to constitute a guarantee of the payment of all notes of a suspended bank with 
interest at 6 p.c. from the date of suspension until the date when their redemption 
was undertaken by the liquidator. Failing action by the liquidator within two 
months, the Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem the notes out of the 
fund, and such outlay, if not made good out of the assets of the failed bank, was 
to be reimbursed by the contributing banks pro rata to their contributions. Another 
major change gave the banks, in certain classes of loans, the same legal power to 
take security over the borrowers’ goods as had previously been granted by ware- 
house receipts. This enactment served to make general and more clear principles 
already recognized by previous legislation and. practice. Directors’ qualifications 
were set out more clearly and it was now provided that a majority only of directors, 
instead of all, need be British subjects. Penalties for the excessive issue of circula- 
tion were made more severe. ; 


The revision of 1900 (effective 1901) recognized the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation as an agency in the supervision and control of certain activities of the banks. 
It was charged, under the Treasury Board, with the responsibility of supervising 
the printing and distribution of notes to the banks and their issue and destruction; 
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also with control over clearing houses and the appointment of curators to supervise 
the affairs of suspended banks. The amended Act also included provisions per- 
mitting one bank to sell its assets to another. More detailed monthly returns were 
required and the interest on notes of failed banks was reduced from 6 p.c. to 5 p.e. 
In 1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for emergency circula- 
tion during the crop moving season from October to January, when banks were 
allowed to issue excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up capital 
and rest or reserve funds, this emergency circulation to be taxed at a rate not 
exceeding 5 p.c. per annum. In 1912, the period was extended to the six months 
from September to February inclusive. 


At the fourth revision of the Bank Act in 1913 provision was made for an 
audit of each bank’s affairs by auditors appointed by the shareholders. ‘There 
was also provision for the establishment of Central Gold Reserves in which banks 
might deposit gold or Dominion notes for the purpose of issuing additional notes 
of their own there-against. Annual reports to the Minister of the fair market 
value of real and immovable property held by the banks for their own use were 
required. Banks were empowered to lend to farmers upon security of their threshed 
grain. As a war measure the provision for emergency circulation was extended 
in 1914 to cover the whole year and banks were further authorized to make pay- 
ments in their own notes instead of in gold or Dominion notes. 


The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 32) resulted in numerous important 
changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined, while pro- 
vision was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings and bring- 
ing them to the notice of shareholders. Annual and monthly statements were given 
further attention and more complete returns required, including statements of 
controlled companies in the names of which any part of a bank’s operations were 
carried on. Other or special returns were to be made if called for by the Minister. 
Two auditors were now to be appointed by the shareholders instead of one, and the 
qualifications, duties and responsibilities of auditors were more clearly defined. 
The personal liability of directors in case of distribution of profits in excess of legal 
limits was also more definitely expressed. Regulations regarding loans were amended 
and advances to any officer or clerk of a bank could not, in any circumstances, 
exceed $10,000. Registration of security for loans under Sec. 88 was provided 
for. It became necessary for guarantee and pension funds to be invested in trustee 
securities. 'The punishment of directors and other bank officials for making false 
statements of a bank’s position was provided for in Sec. 153. In 1924, as a result 
of the failure of the Home Bank of Canada, provision was made for periodical 
examination of the chartered banks by an Inspector-General of Banks, who was to 
be an officer of the Department of Finance. . 


The sixth revision of the Bank Act was postponed from 1933 to 1984 (c. 24), 
for adaptation to the establishment of the new Bank of Canada, and most of the 
alterations were to provide for the relations of the chartered banks with the Bank of 
Canada when the latter should be organized and authorized to commence business. 
The chartered banks were then to carry a reserve (consisting of a deposit with or 
notes of the Bank of Canada) amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities 
in Canada, and in addition to maintain adequate reserves for external liabilities. 
The notes of the chartered banks were to be gradually replaced by those of the 
Bank of Canada as the circulating medium in Canada. ‘To this end notes in circu- 
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lation of chartered banks were not to exceed their unimpaired paid-up capital from 
the time the Bank of Canada commenced business and were to be reduced by 5 p.c. 
per annum for five years from Jan. 1, 1936, and 10 p.c. per annum for five years from 
Jan. 1, 1941, so that at the end of ten years they should not exceed 25 p.c. of the 
paid-up capital. At the same time, the liability of shareholders under the double 
liability provision was limited to that proportion of the par value per share which 
the authorized note issue at the time bore to the paid-up capital of the bank. Other 
important changes in general provisions included: (1) the curator of a suspended 
bank was to be appointed or removed by the Minister of Finance, instead of by the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association; and (2) the terms “bank”, “banker” or “banking” 
could not be applied to any activities in Canada except those of chartered banks or 
approved savings banks; (3) a limitation of 5 p.c. of the paid-up capital (instead 
of 10 p.c. as formerly) was placed on loans to directors, or any firm, company or 
corporation in which the President, the General Manager or a director is a partner 
or shareholder, without the approval of two-thirds of the directors present at. a 
regular or special meeting called for the purpose; (4) a director was prohibited 
from being present or voting at a meeting of the Board when loans to himself or 
any firm, company or corporation of which he is a partner or director, are under 
consideration, an infraction of this prohibition being attended by severe penalties 
as well as automatic disqualification of such director; (5) a bank was not permitted 
to allow its name to appear, except as banker for receiving applications, upon any 
prospectus or advertisement respecting the issue of securities apart from govern- 
ment or municipal issues and certain others of the specific type mentioned in the 
Act; (6) changes were made to permit of loans under Section 88 against seed grain, 
binder twine and fertilizer; (7) a definite prohibition was enacted against the charge 
of a higher rate of interest or discount than 7 p.c. in any part of Canada except 
the Territories, any violation of such prohibition being attended by penalties against 
both the bank and the officer responsible; (8) monthly returns were amplified for 
the purpose of securing a clearer appreciation of the position of the banks, and 
certain additional returns called for. 


The Bank of Canada.—Chapter 43 of the Statutes of 1934, “An Act to 
incorporate the Bank of Canada’, provided for the establishment of a central bank 
in Canada. The capital of the Bank is $5,000,000, divided into shares of $50 
par value. These shares were offered for public subscription by the Minister of 
Finance on Sept. 17, 1934, and were largely oversubscribed. ‘The maximum allot- 
ment to any one individual or corporation was 15 shares. 


Shares of the Bank may be held only by British subjects ordinarily resident 
in Canada, or by corporations controlled by British subjects ordinarily resident 
in Canada. The maximum holding permitted one person is 50 shares. Directors, 
officers or employees of the chartered banks may not hold shares of the Bank. 


The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 43 p.c. per annum 
from its profits after making such provision as the board thinks proper for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds and all such matters as are 
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properly provided for by banks. The remaining surplus will be paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada, and to the rest fund of the Bank, in specified 


proportions. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion, the provinces, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, without restriction if of a 
maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of longer maturity. 
It may also buy and sell securities of British Dominions and France without re- 
striction, if maturing within six months. Short-term securities of the Dominion 
or provinces may be rediscounted. The Bank may buy and sell certain classes 
of commercial paper of limited currency, and if endorsed by a chartered bank 
may rediscount such commercial paper. Advances for six-month periods may 
be made to chartered banks, Quebec savings banks, the Dominion or any province 
against certain classes of collateral, and advances of specified duration may be 
made to the Dominion or any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion 
of such government’s revenue. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel 
and bronze coin and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 


The Bank has assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding and is 
replacing them with its own notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, 
$100, $500, and $1,000. ‘The chartered banks are required (under the Bank Act 
of 1934) to reduce the issue of their own bank notes to 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital 
during the next 10 years. 


The Bank of Canada must maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 
25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. The reserve,* in addition to 
gold, may include silver bullion, balances with the Bank of England, the Bank for 
International Settlements, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and central. 
banks in gold standard countries, Treasury bills of the United States of America 
or the United Kingdom having a maturity not exceeding 3 months, and bills of 
exchange having a maturity not exceeding 90 days, payable in London, New York, 
or in a gold standard country, less any liabilities of the Bank payable in the currency 
of the United Kingdom, the United States of America, or a gold standard country. 


The bank has an obligation to sell gold in the form of bars on demand, but 
this may be, and is at present, suspended by Order in Council. 


The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities within Canada in the form of deposits with and notes 
of the Bank. 


The Bank will act as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and may by 
agreement act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank must not accept 
deposits from individuals and thus cannot compete with the chartered banks in 
commercial banking fields. : 


*In the weekly statement on pp. 965-966, the net reserve is described as Item 1 of Assets less Item 
5 of Liabilities (7.e., sundry liabilities payable in sterling, U.S.A. other foreign gold currencies). 
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The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Vancouver, Saint John, 
Halifax and Charlottetown. 


The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer, and he is assisted by 
a Deputy Governor and an Assistant Deputy Governor. The first Governors 
were appointed by the Government and are as follows: Governor, G. F. Towers; 
Deputy Governor, J. A. C. Osborne; and Assistant Deputy Governor, L. P. 
St-Amour. Subsequent appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors of 
the Bank subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 


At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected for terms to run as follows: one until the 3rd annual general meeting, two 
until the 4th, two until the 5th, and two until the 6th annual general meeting. 
In future the directors will be elected by the shareholders for terms of 5 years. 
Directors must hold at least 10 shares of capital stock of the Bank, must be British 
subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, must not receive remuneration out of public 
funds in any capacity, and must have no connection with a chartered bank. 


There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor, and one member of the board, which must meet 
once a week. This committee has the same powers as the board, but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. ‘The board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without a vote. 


The Bank commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935. A statement is required 
of the assets and liabilities of the Bank as at the close of business on each Wednesday. 
The statement of the Bank as at Wednesday, April 17, 1935, follows:— 


BANK OF CANADA. 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at Wednesday, April 17th, 1935. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
$ $ $ $ 
TP CAPITAT AIDC UIPE She lols ooo ke 4,999,962.50 1. RESERVE: 
Gold coin and bul- 
eS TUEUIND Ac oro. falase tccteete cites tee HONG ee ook 106, 936, 409.99 
Silver bullion....... 1,124, 454.03 
3. NOTES IN CIRCULATION............ 92,779, 502.82 Reserve in Sterling 
fUINGS See eee 192,470.24 
4. Deposits: Reserve in U.S.A. 
(a) Dominion Gov- fundstes ce te eee 12,376, 860.20 
CIMMENts 45056. 2 16, 213,941.92 Reserve in funds of 
(b) Provincial Gov- other countries on 
ernments:........5 a gold standard.. 15, 729.68 
(c) Chartered ——_—_————_ 
SANK Aver oe 154,759, 747.59 Total caeee er ur. veers 120, 645,924.14 
fd) Othere.coes. 6c: 777,572.19 
: — DE OUBSIDIAR Y COIN asaes sniaink-< fis 376, 238.65 
ELOOUAEE. Sant ae ono Heaths sr 171, 751, 261.70 3. Bitts DiIscouNTED: 
(a) Commercial 
5. SunpRy Liapriitres PAYABLE IN TSE Rete ere tence 
StrRumna, U.S.A. aND FoREIGN (b) Agricultural 


GoLp CURRENCIES..........0000% Nil BillSs EGC sre encore 
; concluded on p. 966 
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BANK OF CANADA—concluded. 


LIABILITIES—concluded. ASSETS—concluded. 
$ $ $ 
6. Att OTHER LIABILITIES ............ 2,539, 619.05 (c) Dominion Gov- 
ek Treasury 


(d) Provincial Gov- 
ernment Treasury 
Bills aare totes ieiele 


4, ADVANCES TO: 
(a) Dominion Gov- 
CLHIWICHU. - acute. ses 
(b) Provincial Gov- 
ernments.......... 


5. Butts Bovuaut IN OPEN 
Market not INCLUDING 
TREASURY? DILSS cd dosiaci ae aes 


6. INVESTMENTS: 
(a) Dominion Gov- 
ernment. short- 
term securities.... 33,362, 606.83 
(b) Provincial Gov- 
ernment short- 
term securities.... 
(c) Other Dominion 
Government sec- 
UPItIeES ee eee ae 115,013, 686.82 
(d) Other Provincial 
Government secu- 
TILICS oo :..8 coerce 
(e) United King- 
dom, other Brit- 
ish Dominions or 
U.S.A. securities 
of a maturity ex- 
ceeding three 


MOnEDE. «oad 
"Potala: +h aeons st execlone 148,376, 243.65 
7; DANK PREMISDB 5.5550, tladan aoe 79,110.81 
8. ALL OTHER ASSETS.........b0008 2,592, 828.82 


OPAL. cr tseda hides seals $272,070,346.07 SU QDAUR Ee citemioins detente $272,070,346.07 


Ratio of Net Reserve (Item 1 of Assets less Item 5 of Liabilities) to Notes and Deposits Liabilities: 
45-61 per centum, 


Banking Statistics.—In Table 10 is given an historical summary of Canadian 
banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature 
of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main 
groups, liabilities to shareholders and liabilities to the public, only the latter group 
being ordinarily considered when determining the financial position of any such 
institution. Assets are divided into four groups, other assets being included in the 
total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the relative rates of- increase 
of capital and reserve funds may be noted on the accompanying graphs, also the 
great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the public to total liabilities, and 
the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to the public to total assets. The 
declining proportion of notes in circulation to total liabilities to the public is also 
characteristic of the evolution of banking in recent times. Holdings of Dominion 
and Provincial Government and municipal securities were relatively insignificant 
prior to the Great War. 
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TOTAL ASSETS, TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 


: AND 
NOTE CIRCULATION OF THE CHARTERED BANKS 1867-1934 
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10.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years, 1867-1934. 
Norse.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities Pee re : 
eeliNacahnl lars: Liabilities to the Public. 
Cal- Deposits Deposits Total | 
endar Rest or Notes payable |payable after Total Liabilities 

Year. Capital. Reserve in on Notice or on on- ia the 

Fund. |Circulation.| Demand | a Fixed Day| Deposit.1 Bnblias 

- in Canada. | in Canada. : 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TSG (Sas: 30,926,470 - 9,346,081 - - 31,375,316 43,273,969 
1868.2.,.- 30,507, 447 - 9,350, 646 - - 33, 653,594 45,144,854 
TESGSRE oe. 30,782,637 - 9,539,511 - ~ 40, 028,090 50, 940, 226 
1870. =. 33,031, 249 - 15, 149,031 - - 48,763, 205 65, 685,870 
187 be eee 37, 095.340 - 20,914, 637 ~ - 56, 287,391 80, 250,974 
1872 doc. 45,190, 085 - 25,296, 454 - - 61,481,452 90,864, 688 
1879 asc 54,690,561 - 27,165,878 - - 65,426,042 98,982,668 
1874.0 Fae 60,388,340 ~ 27,904, 963 - ~ 77,118, 754 116,412,392 
DESY Se ee 64,619,513 - 23,035, 039 - - 74, 642,446 104, 609,356 
1876.4. 4 66, 804,398 - 21,245,935 - - 72, 852, 686 99,614,014 
USTs e 65, 206, 009 - 20, 704,338 - = 74, 166, 287 99,810, 731 
STS dene 63, 682, 863 - 20,475,586 - - 70, 856, 253 95,538,831 
1879 nen 62,737, 276 - 19, 486, 103 - - 78, 151,425 96,760,113 
188035 a.) 60, 052,117 - 22,529, 623 ~ - 85,303,814 111, 838,941 
USSie Fo. 59,534,977 - 28,516, 692 ~ - 94,346,481 127,176, 249 
S82 a. 59,799, 644 ~ 33,582, 080 - - 110, 133, 124 149,777,214 
LS8oh er. 61,390, 118 - 33, 283,302 - ~ 107, 648,383 145, 938, 095 
1884.35... 61,579,021} 18,149,193] 30,449,410 - - 102,398, 228 137,493,917 
1885...... 61,711,566] 17,879,716 30,720, 762 - - 104, 014, 660 138, 762, 695 
1886...... 61,662,093] 17,817,693]| 31,030,499 - = 111,449, 365 146,954, 260 
TSS 7. es5.. 60,860,561} 17,873,582) 32,478,118 - - 112, 656, 985 149,704,402 
1888\eee02 60,345,035} 18,529,911] 32,205,259 - - 125,136,473 163,990, 797 
LSSO ra: 60,229,752] 19,766,426! 32,207,144 = - 134, 650, 732 173, 029, 602 
T8900 e 59,974,902} 21,127,838) 32,834,511 ~ - 135,548,704 173, 207,587 
TSO pace 60,700,697| 22,821,501] 33,061,042 - - 148,396,968} © 187,332,325 
1892...... 61,626,311] 24,511,709] 33,788,679 - _ 160, 668, 471 208, 062, 169 
1SOateeey 62,009,346] 25,837,753]| 33,811,925 ~ - 174, 776, 722 217,195,975 
1904) ee 62,063,371] 27,041,235) 31,166,003 - - 181,743,890 221,066, 724 
1890 sere 61,800,700} 27,273,500)) 30,807,041 - - 190,916, 939 229,794,322 
1896 Neer 62,043,173] 26,526,632! 31,456,297 - ~ 193,616, 049 232,338, 086 
LSS eee 62,027,703} 27,087,782) 34,350,118 -- - 211,788,096 252,660,708 
189802... 62,571,920) 27,627,520) 37,873,934 - - 236, 161, 062 281,076,656 
S90 ee 63,726,399] 28,958,989) 41,513,139 ~ - 266,504, 528 318, 624, 033 
1900 Eos. 65,154,594) 32,372,394] 46,574,780 - 305, 140, 242 356,394, 095 
190T A. 67,035,615} 36,249,145] 50,601,205} 95,169, 631 221, 624, 664 349,573,327 420, 003,743 
19022 ee 69,869,670} 40,212,9431 55,412,598] 104,424,203 244, 062,545 390,370, 493 466,963, 829 
19030 76,453,125) 47,761,536 60, 244072 112,461,757 269,911,501 424,167,140 507,527,550 
1904 5055. 79,234,191) 52,082,335] 61,769,888] 117,962,023 307, 007, 192 470,265, 744 554,014, 076 
1905 seh 82,655.828| 56,474,124) 64,025,643] 138,116,550 338,411,275 531, 243,476 618, 678, 633 
1906 stares 91,035,604} 64,002,266) 70,638,870} 165,144,569 381,778,705 605, 968,513 713,790,553 
19070 ee 95,953,732} 69,806,892 75,784,482! 166,342,144 413,014, 657 654, 839, 711 769, 026, 924 
19084 96,147,526] 72,041,26 71,401,697] 169,721,755 406, 103, 063 658,367,015 762,077, 184 
19095 5. 97,329,333] 75,887.695|| 73,943,119] 225,414,828 464, 635, 263 783 , 298, 880 882,598, 547 
1910.45-.. 98,787,929] 79,970,346) 82,120,303] 260,232,399 532, 087, 627 909, 964,£39}| 1,019,177.601 
ako Wi Ua oes pe 103, 009,256] 88,892,256] 89,982,223] 304,801,755 568,976, 209 980,433,788} 1,097, 661,393 
19t2 2 ta 112,730,943} 102,090,476) 100,146,541] 359,431, 895 625,705,765] 1.102,910,383] 1,240, 124,354 
JOTS Ss. 116, 297,729) 109,129,393) 105,265,336] 367,214,143 626,199.470] 1,126,871,523) 1,287,372,534 
1914 Free 114,759,807} 113,130,626] 104,600,185) 346,069, 908’ 656, 760,687| 1,144,211,363] 1,309,944, 006 
AG1Sees. 113,982,741) 113,020,310) 105,137,092) 358, 444, 252 690,904, 274] 1,198,340,315} 1,353, 629, 123 
1916225 113,175,353] 112,989,541}) 126,691,913] 428,717,781 780,842,383] 1,418,035,429] 1,596, 905,337 
DOU ee 111,637,755} 113,560,997|| 161,029,606] 468,049,790 928,271,838] 1,.643,203,020] 1,866, 228, 236 
191s Se, 110,618,504] 114,041,500) 198,645,254] 587,342,904 966,341,499] 1,912,395,780) 2,184,359, 820 
O19 oe 115, 004.960} 121,160, 774|| 218,919,261] 621,676,065] 1,125.202,403] 2, 189,428,885) 2,495,582,568 
1920 cao 123,617,120) 128,756,690! 228,800,379] 653,862,869] 1, 239,308,076] 2,438,079,792| 2.784,068,698 
POOR Cue 129,096,339) 134, 104.030) 194,621,710] 551,914,643] 1.289,347,063] 2,264,586,736| 2,556,454, 190 
1922 5.6030 125,456,485] 129,627,270) 166,466,109} 502,781,234] 1,191,637,004| 2,120,997,030] 2,364,822, 657 
1923 3s, 124,373,293] 126,441, 667)) 170,420, 792| 523,170,930] 1,197,277,065) 2,107,606,111] 2,374,308,376 
1924 2.5... 122,409,504] 123,841,666] 166,136,765) 511,218,736] 1,198, 246,414] 2,130,621,760] 2,438,771,001 
1925.32 55,0 118,831,327} 123,108,366) 165,235,168] 531,180,578) 1,269,542,584) 2,221,160,611] 2,532,832,064 
1926e- 116,638, 254] 125,441, 700)) 168,885,995] 553,322,935] 1.340,559,021] 2,277, 192,043 2" 604,601,786 
1O2Re ea 121,666,774} 130,320,897} 172, 100,763} 596,069,007] 1,399,062,201] 2,415,132,260) 2,758,324,713 
1928 sce. 122,839,879} 134,087,485|| 176,716,979] 677,467,295] 1,496,608,451| 2.610,594,865] 3,044,742, 165 
1929...... 137, 269,085} 150, 636, 682!) 178,291,030} 696,387,381] 1,479,870,058] 2,696,747,857| 3,215,503,098 
198072: 144,560,874] 160,639, 246) 159,341,085] 622,895,347] 1,427,569, 716] 2,516,611,587] 2,909,530, 263 
[9ST 2 oe 144,674,853) 162,075, 000} 141,969,350) 578,604,394] 1,437,976, 749] 2,422,834,828| 2,741,554, 219 
AOSD. aetn 144,500,000) 162,000,000} 132,165,942] 486,270,764] 1,376,325,128] 2, 256,639,530] 2,546,149, 789 
W938 cc. 144,500,000} 157,250,000} 130,362,488] 488,527,864] 1,378,497,944] 2,236,841,539] 2,517, 934,260 
1934 272 144,916, 667| 132,604,166 135,537,793! 513,973,506| 1,372,817,869| 2,274, 607,936| 2,548, 720,434 


1Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments and also since 1901 deposits elsewhere 
than in Canada. 2Includes other liabilities to the public. 3Six-month average. 
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10.—Historical Summary Showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years, 1867-1934—concluded. 


Norts.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


1 Includes other assets. 


2 Six-month average. 


ASSETS. 
fed = Bet Se Ne he ec SS RR A SS SE ST SS SE 
Specie and Municipal 
Dominion Securities in Percentage 
Notes Dominion Canada and of 
(including and Public Total Total Liabilities 
Calendar Year.| Deposits in Provincial Securities Loans Assets.! to the 
Central Gold | Government | elsewhere Public 
Reserves Securities. than in to Total 
1913-34). Canada. Assets.! 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
~ ~ = 53,889, 703 78,294,670 55-27 
- - = 52,299,050 79,860,976 56-53 
- - - 56, 433, 953 86, 283 , 693 59-04 
- - - 66,276,961 103,197,103 63-65 
- - - 84,799,841 125,273,631 64-06 ~ 
- - ~ 106, 744, 665 148,862,445 61-04 
~ - - 119,274,317 166,056,595 56-60 
- - - 131,680,111 187,921,031 61-95 
- - - 136,029,307 186,255,330 56-17 
- = - 127,621,577 183 , 499, 801 54-29 
- - - 125,681,658 181,019, 194 55-14 
- - - 119,682,659-] 175,450,274 54-45 
- - - 113, 485, 108 173,548, 490 55-75 
- - - 102,166,115 184,276,190 60-69 
- _ - 116, 953,497 200, 613, 879 63-39 
~ - - | 140,077,194 | 227,426,835 65-86 
- - - 143,944, 957 228,084,650 63-98 
- - - | 130,490,053 | 219,998, 642 62-50 
coal (a - - 126,827,792 219, 147,080 63-32 
cs = - 132, 833,313 228,061,872 64-44 
= - - 139, 753,755 230,393,072 64-98 
= - - 141,002,373 243,504,164 67°35 
Fae - - 149,958,980 253, 789, 803 68-18 
= ~ - 153,301,335 254,546,329 68-05 
= - - 171,082,677 269,307,032 69-56 
17,794,201 - - | 193,455,883 | 291,635,251 71-34 
19,714,648 - - 206, 623,042 302,696, 715 71-75 
22,371,954 - - 204,124,939 307, 520,020 71-87 
22,992,872 - - 203 , 730, 800 316, 536,510 72-50 
22,318,627 - - 213,211,996 320, 937, 643 72-39 
24,178,151 - - 212,014,635 341, 163,505 74-06 
25,330,564 - = 223,806,320 3870, 583, 991 75-86 
26, 682.971 - =- 251,467,076 412,504, 768 77°24 
29,047,382 - = 279,279,761 459,715,065 77-52 
32,088,501 11,331,385 13,031,176 388, 299, 888 531,829,324 78-97 
35,478,598 9,804, 998 14, 487, 632 430, 662,670 585,761, 109 79-72 
42,510,574 11,186, 607 14,896,472 472,019, 689 641, 543 , 226 79-11 
50,307,871 10,705, 202 15,560,145 | 509,011,993 | 695,417,756 79-67 
56,590,323 8,833, 626 18,820,985 559,814,918 767,490, 183 80-61 
61,287,581 9,360,614 20,460,670 655, 869, 879 878,512,076 81-25 
70,550,520 9,546,927 21,198,817 709,975,274 945, 685, 708 81-32 
80,654,276 9,522,743 19, 788 , 937 670,170, 833 941,290,619 80-96 
95,558,461 11,653,798 21,707,363 762,195,546 |1,067, 007,534 82-72 
104, 735, 626 14,741,621 21,696, 987 870,100,890 |1, 211,452,351 84-13 
120, 146, 690 10, 637,580 22,848,170 926,909,616 |1,303, 131,260 84-23 
132,853,405 9,388, 968 22,586,119 |1,061,843,991 |1,470,065,478 84-36 
141,872,884 9,995, 237 23,183,162 |1, 109,493,263 |1.530,093, 671 84-14 
165,845, 957 11,697,603 22,707,738 |1,101,880,924 |1,555, 676,395 84-20 
208, 438 , 854 12,814,898 31,553,091 |1,066, 252,854 |1,596,424, 643 84-75 
230,113,831 29,717,007 117,902,686 |1, 135,866,531 |1,839, 286, 709 86-82 
265,389,567 131,078, 854 138,341,125 |1,219, 161,252 |2,111,559,555 88-38 
351, 762,841 162,821,026 252,936,568 |1,339,660,669 |2,432,331,418 89-81 
370,775, 723 214,621,625 256,270,715 |1,552,971,202 |2, 754,568. 118 90-60 
367,165,054 120,356, 255 210,826,991 |1,935, 449,637 |3,064, 133,843 90-86 
335,081,032 166, 688, 146 156,552,503 |1,781,184,781 |2,841,782,079 89-96 
805,522,425 198 , 826,031 90,131,491 |1, 643,643,443 |2,638, 776, 483 89-62 
291, 999,879 242,292,315 112,642,627 |1,606, 932,483 |2,643,773,986 92-16 
266, 961,330 314,099,097 135,597,860 |1,546, 792,080 |2, 701,427,011 90-28 
259,714,043 358, 344, 887 147,563,292 |1,562,017,009 |2,789,619, 061 90-80 
252,754, 268 343,595, 935 127,765,375 |1,682,379,658 |2.864,019, 213 90-94 
252,188,447 324, 580,796 133,314,843 |1,839,905,275 |3,029, 680,616 91-04 
264,804,251 333, 837,004 124,996,823 |2,072,403,628 |3,323, 163,195 91-62 
261,625,173 341,744,572 104,309,024 |2,279, 247,504 |3,528, 468,027 91-13 
232,016, 616 316, 196,343 101,585,131 |2,064,597,746 |3, 237,078,853 89-88 
207, 983, 857 454,386,965 154,829,056 |1, 764,088,477 |3,066,018, 472 89-42 
206, 925, 103 489, 709,241 150,891,599 |1,582, 667,313 |2,869,429, 779 88-73 
209, 550,285 626,881, 709 163,834,318 |1,409, 067,110 42, 831,393,641 88-93 
214,419,280 683, 498, 403 139,850,099 |1,373,683,071 12,837,919, 961 89-81 
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Bank Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 11 and 12 show in detail the assets and 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1931 to 1934, the figures 
being yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements made to the 


Minister of Finance. 


11.— Assets of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1931-34. 


Norre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Assets. 


Quick Assets— 

Current gold and subsidiary coin 
Dominion notes 
Deposit in Central Gold Reserves! 
Notes of other banks 
United States and other foreign currencies. . 
Cheques of other banks's... 5, ac seach eee 
Deposits made with and balances due from 

other! banks-in Canada. .t een ee vce 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 

in the United Kingdom...j.5 e..2c6-s- 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 

elsewhere than in Canada and the United 

Kingdom 


Totals, Quick Assets 


see eeereoese 
eee eee eee sere seers se seseeee 
eee erceee 


ec) 


eeeeees esr ores eeeeeseseseeeesereses 


ee ee ey 


Other Liquid Assets— 
Dominion Government and Provincial 
Government securities 
Canadian municipal securities. and British, 
foreign and colonial public securities other 
than Canadian 


Ce) 


see ee eer er reser sees ereeeonee 


SUOCKS .) se ee ats os UN REET ree 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans in Canada on stocks, debentures and 
bonds 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans elsewhere than in Canada.......... 


seer m weer eee rere eer eee reeeresererrese 


Other Assets— 
Other current loans and discounts in Canada 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere 


Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and 
school districisheg: sata tie eee ie 
Overdie debtsr oan. aces sents SE ae ees 
Real estate, other than bank premises...... 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the banks. 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 
amounts (if any) written off 
Liabilities of customers under letters of 
credit as DericOoning ances eek ee ee 2 
Deposits with Minister of Finance for secur- 
iby of note circulationerss: sac tees Sates 
Other assets not included under the fore- 
going heads: ois. wemsae aetna ee ee 


Totals, Other Assets................ 
Grand Totals, Assets 


eo 


seeeeereceseses 


1931. 1932. 1933 1934, 
$ $ $ $ 

70,616,401 58,581,872 52,900,491 49, 523, 287 
111,324,018] 126,373,999} 137,348,062) 145,797,586 
26,043, 438 21,969, 232 19,306, 732 19,098, 407 
13,088, 109 11,247,365 9,737,827 10,418,411 
16,264,313 16,022,766 21,584, 743 20,377,395 
101,543, 160 82,948, 867 84,112,614 93, 681, 134 
4,274,869 3,461,775 3,818, 530 3,906,981 
4,503,753 9,383,994 15, 656, 660 21,339,301 
97,749,022 97,999,358 75,809, 462 67,516,010 
445,407,083} 427,989,228] 420,270,121] 431,658,512 
454,386,965) 489,709,241) 626,881,709} 683,498,403 
154,829,056} 150,891,599] 163,834,318] 139,850,099 
65,141,210 55, 157,961 50,435,931 43,377,456 
170,185,313] 117,224,745} 102,360,658] 101,592,436 
108,574,302 84,227,574 92,234,373) 106,698,437 
953,116,846) 897,211,120) 1,035, 746,989| 1,075, 016,831 


1, 123,600,856} 1,032,081,481] 906,477,585} 868,940,687 
205,382,064) 171,861,621} 147,599,021) 187,640,771 
29,072,924 34,386, 119 24,650, 205 26,321,552 
117,970,493] 130,567,792} 121,781,170} 118,549,484 
9,302,525 12,317,980 13, 964, 098 13,939, 704 
6,244,727 7,141,708 7,734,125 7,810,619 
6,488, 987 6,244, 908 6,310,749 5,9 1,288 
79,112,291 79,714, 603 78, 840, 626 78, 132,351 
67,896, 512 48,671,585 46, 612,850 52,355, 627 
6,825, 601 6,721,355 6, 587, 189 6,618,517 
15,597,563 14,520,279 14,818,913 14,994,018 


1,667, 494,543) 1,544,229,431) 1,375,376,531) 1,331, 244, 618 
3, 066,018,472) 2,869,429,779| 2,831,393, 641) 2,837,915, 961 


'To the extent that bank notes are issued against deposits in Central Gold Reserves, this should be 
regarded as allocated against a corresponding amount of note issue liability. 
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12.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1931-34. 


Norse.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


Liabilities to the Publie— 


INGHES 10 GITCIIALION. ast. . seichts ceilt deck ois.ta’s 141,969,350} 132,165,942) 180,362,488) 185,537,793 
Balances due to Dominion Government after 
deducting advances for credits, pay lists, 


OLCe cee e ee coe cares 48,978,777 55,598, 660 38, 766, 203 35,059,418 
Advances under the Finance Act............ 19,416, 666 37,352,667 46,472, 666 39,319, 250 
Balances due to Provincial Governments.... 24,372,336 26,151,681 23, 229, 169 30,773,142 
Deposits by the public payable on demand 

TW ACADAOS oes ee a4 week ene ann 578,604,394}  486,270,764| 488,527,864] 513,973,506 
Deposits by tbe public payable after notice : 

or on a fixed day in Canada............... 1, 487,976,749] 1,376,325,128) 1,378,497,944] 1,372,817, 869 
Deposits elsewhere than in Canada......... 332,902,489} 312,293,297) 307,820,359] 321,984,001 
Deposits made by and balances due to other 

DanksiinvCanaGda. tills. coe avec det ota: 12,596, 946 10,694, 683 11, 603, 922 12,824,498 
Due to banks and banking correspondents in 

the United Kingdomiyco is: .c25 cil wane es 5,301, 868 5,131,001 5,468,789 5,651,794 


Due to banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 


USSG uiVi0 ol cancel eA ee ar a Slee ea 62,055,917 49,732,341 35,803, 916 23 , 960, 959 
Hills PAVADIO ie hee Ae See La eal 4,489,370 1,579,945 1,057,647 918,231 
Acceptances under letters of credit.......... 67,896, 762 48, 671, 585 46,612,849 52,355,627 
Liabilities not included under foregoing 

INGE? C.J ¢ oa SG eeGes Jub Et aera Mee 4,992,595 4,182,095 3,710, 444 3,544,346 

Totals, Liabilities to the Public......... 25 @41, 554,219] 2,546,149, 789] 2,517,934, 260) 2,548, 720,434 


Liabilities to Shareholders— 


Tbe AIUD a cote tics fics «ov eshadester siete 144, 674,853 144,500,000) 144,500,000} 144,916,667 
Amounts of rest or reserve funds............ 162,075,000 162,000,000 157,250,000 132, 604, 166 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders...... 306,749,853} 306,500,000) 301,750,000) 277,520,833 
Grand Totals, Liabilities................ 3, 048,304,073) 2,852,649, 789) 2,819, 684,260) 2,826, 241, 267 


Deposits, Loans and Discounts.—As an index of the course of banking 
business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general security 
of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate clearly the 
channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power of the banks 
is directed, and, by providing a comparison between investments made in lending 
operations inside and outside of Canada, afford essential information regarding the 
conduct by a bank of one of its most important activities. 


- Bank deposits (the demand deposits being to a large extent the product of . 
lending operations, by which credit is advanced on security followed by the deposit 
of the proceeds of a loan) are also of considerable importance, and, on account of 
their derivation, are one of the most valuable records of the volume of business 
done at any time. 


Tables 13 and 14, following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian chartered 
banks for the years 1930 to 1934. 
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13.—Deposits in Chartered Banks in spr ener r, Elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1930-34. 


Notre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934.. 
ar $ $ $ 3 $ 
Deposits by the public in 
Canada— 
Payable on demand.......... 622,895,347} 578,604,394) 486,270,764] 488,527,864] 513,973,506 
Payable after notice or on a 
fXCd OSV Sore ee 1,427,569, 716] 1,437,976, 749] 1,376,325,128) 1,378,497,944] 1,372,817, 869 
Deposits elsewhere than in ; 
Cand arn tkcaertie teeter 390,403,559] 332,902,489} 312,293,297) 307,820,359} 321,984,001 
Balances due to Dominion and 
Provincial Governments..... 75, 742,965 Nooo le lts 81,750,341 61,995,372 65,832,560 
Totals, Deposits........ 2,516, 611,587] 2,422,834,828) 2,256, 639,530] 2, 236,841,539] 2,274, 607,936 


As a result of an amendment to the Bank Act in 1934 deposits and loans are 
required to be classified according to size of the deposit, or purpose of the loan, 
each year. The following is the classification of deposits payable on demand in 
Canada and payable after notice in Canada as at Oct. 31, 19384:— 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEPOSITS. 


Number. Amount. 
Deposits Payable on Demand— $ 
CE) -Deposits.of Sl 000 Omless ee .css tne ces race treme eae 580,929 71, 760, 883 
(2) eDeposits.ovier $1; 000;t0 $5; 0005 vere cies oletsias oe ni eters 35,259 72,266,442 
(3) Depositsiover.$o,000-to, $25,000: 4.2... wee coe ieeeie nies eae 8, 633 88,673,885 
(4) Deposits over $25,000: to.$100,0003).. saan ones nein: caewoames 1,877 87,501,586 
(5) Deposits imexcess.of SLOO O00 My pieces teh tite etn ee eae 599 218,350, 690 
(6) Adjustment representing drafts issued, certified cheques, 
ALOIS INVEPANSIG, OLCA2e-<)ceiters.cre eee clasd Make eee oe eI ee - 3,890,269 
"LOUIS ssactcomis croate tet ee nieces eet ee aati eet 627,297 542,443, 755 
Deposits Payable After Notice— 
(Lyi Deposits.of $1-000/or less. 2 oth eee iene ei erat areeiaitnes 3,765,971 416, 528, 692 
(2) Deposits over $1; O00i0;85, 000 sn th 2s isele aiciee Seisiateenis alanis 246,057 485,695, 559 
(3) eDeposits over$5,000'to' $25,000. fe. verte ties ee cee 28, 896 249,589,678 
(4), Deposits:over.$25; 000.60: $100; 0005 rc hcwrcvcwicissencisscreboroverstclcss atauere 1,853 82,550,359 
(5) Deposits.invexcess.of-$.100,000:. octets tc oie cee es 390 131, 626, 199 
(6) Adjustment representing certified cheques, interest accrued 
on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc........... - 4,188,088 
EL Otel. y-axes Se rtereccreott tt Aces Aon ae RTL Ace ROT 4,043,167 1,370,178,575 


14.—Loans of Chartered Banks in Canada and Elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1930-34. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ 
Call and short loans on stocks : 
and bonds in Canada......... 226, 725,099 170, 185,313 117,224,745 102,360, 658 101,592,436 
Call and short loans elsewhere 
than in Canada-.2 2)... 2 oss 187,706,019 108,574,302 84,227,574 92,234,373 106, 698, 437 
Current loans in Canadal.......| 1,886,070,540} 1,241,571,349| 1,162,649,273] 1,028,258,755| 987,490,171 
Current loans elsewhere than in 
CWanndaee eee ere 238,954,152] 205,382,064 171,861, 621 147,599,021 137,640,771 
Loans to governments......... 17,491, 292 29,072,924 34,386, 120 24, 650, 205 26,321,552 
Overduedebts..coe.. este. 7,650, 644 9,302,525 12,317,980 13,964,098 13, 939, 704 
Totals, Loans........... 2,064,597, 746) 1, 764,088,477) 1,582, 667,313} 1,409,067,110! 1,373,683, 071 


iIncludes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 
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The following classification of bank loans in Canada as at Oct. 31, 1934, has 
been made as a result of an amendment to the Bank Act in 1934:— 


CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS. $ $ 

PoP E EV TUCIA OVE LICLONUS tes Oat fe rics s-5.cadesa anc sito on aeguleance de «sselgae's 26,822,179 
2. Municipal governments and school districts............ccccecsscccccececs 107,414, 483 
3. Agriculture— 

(a) Farmers’ loans, cattle loans, fruit growers............ 64,229,744 

(b) Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters and seed 

IVEVCIAM testes rie eRe re RTA ih se ORE w shinies ah ae 150,515,305 

————_———__ 214, 745,049 


4, Financial— 
(a) Call loans and other accommodation to brokers and 


DonGrUSalera wasercc eee oss sew oes Sarat ed as cies wee 90,748, 241 
(b) Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and in- 
surance companies and other financial institutions.... 69,956,745 
(c) Loans to individuals against approved stocks and 
bonds not otherwise classified................0000005 115,192,444 
275,897,431 
Hy Merchandising wholesale-and retail ...4 25.6 sc sare sleloiwiesiovibe anion d de ene eaceeia 117,468,420 
6. Manufacturers of and dealers in lumber, pulpwood, and products thereof... 74, 288, 150 
Go Othonmianulacturinzof all deseriptions:scuicts ois oie acig'siocsélogiere ale'e's os oleae 140, 125, 188 
ha GAUTIER camel ied et gee Oe ge ee 1 Sg DOR ea Se Oe ESR Fae 6,621,121 
9. Fishing, including loans to packers and curers of fish..............00.0005 6,965,205 
10. Public utilities, including transportation companies................eee0e0s 71,358,370 
11. Loans to building contractors and others for building purposes........... 21,792,645 
12. Loans to churches, parishes, hospitals, charitable and religious insti- 
JESU KOVAC Ai cit A ROR PREC WCRI CS RE NTT Mi One a Ar a 19, 683,072 
Pom OUT OPNOANS ts eee ke eee eee hoe de ars Or eee, CoE rR. bh aie Tew as 66,532,517 
POCA ME et rie Meee one eae Ri eT ieles cave Noe Fs $1, 149, 708, 830 


Bank Reserves.—An important change has been made in the regulations 
governing bank reserves since the Bank of Canada commenced operations. The 
chartered banks are now required to carry deposits with or notes of the Bank of 
Canada together constituting a reserve amounting to 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities 
in Canada in addition to maintaining adequate reserves against their external 
liabilities. Formerly, however, it was required that 40 p.c. of whatever cash reserves 
a bank found it expedient to carry should be in Dominion notes. A second provision 
instructed the Minister of Finance to arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to 
any bank in exchange for specie. Thus the gold reserve against Dominion notes, 
to the extent that the notes were held by the banks, was reserve against banking 
operations, the Dominion Government being the custodian of the gold for the banks. 
The other cash element in bank reserves is specie in hand. In addition to this cash 
on hand, Canadian banks carry three other kinds of assets which are regarded as 
reserves, being funds more or less immediately available for the liquidation of 
liabilities. These are: (1) cash balances in banks outside of Canada; (2) call and 
short loans in New York (the favorite call loan market); and (3) readily marketable 
securities. These are shown, together with net liabilities, in Table 15. In Table 
16, the ratio to net liabilities of each element of the reserves is shown. 
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15.— Bank Reserves in Detail and Total 
Norre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly 
Cash Due from— 
Specie, Call and 
Dominion Banks Short Loans 
Calendar Year. Notes and Batis slaaubere elsewhere 
Foreign = th Thani ‘All Outsid thanin qj . 
Currencies.! eam eae ee Canada. 
United Canada and Banks. 
Kingdom. the United 
Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
T9OT Ge cets oer pee ne ry vs 32,088, 501 5,598, 939 12,811,524 18,410, 463 40, 620, 238 
1902 treet ie oe oe ee 35,478, 598 6,598, 159 13,519,799 20,117,958 46, 162, 659 
1908 eee eee eee 42,510,574 5,638,954 14,192,232 19,831,186 38,025, 662 
1904 kta Sea esp ee 50,307, 871 7,523,615 16, 817,357 24,340,972 41,212,007 
1905 eases. See eee 56,590,323 9,960, 560 19, 201,939 29, 162,499 51,452,955 
1906 Mes atertiee cone ee ney, 61, 287,581 8,877,979 16, 801, 119 25,679,098 59,363, 639 
LOOT ee ee eee oe 70, 550, 520 6,027,157 15,363, 728 21,390, 885 52,907, 513 
1908S Ane ee etree ete 80, 654, 276 9, 828,186 30, 822, 761 40,650,947 60,764,075 
1909... steer ate oa oaramcees 95,558, 461 10,311, 864 31,779,144 42,091,008 119, 728, 263 
1910 7 Are ed ie ote eae 104, 735, 696 18, 892, 833 28,301, 602 47,194,435 112,777,530 
ADL Reet cater eran oat: 120,146, 690 21, 122,092 29, 695,985 50,818,077 91,097,704 
1912 ne Bcteule eeeee 132, 853, 405 21,338, 926 28, 894, 103 50, 233, 029 105, 718,070 
1913.3. eee ee ee 135, 267, 623 13,329, 642 28, 238,329 41,567,971 98, 608, 615 
1: NS Re et i cer Sed Ba i 159,775,124 12, 230, 533 36, 932,958 49, 163,491 112, 438, 696 
1905-2 SRR: ee ae ce a, ack 200, 113,021 20, 824, 559 43,781,939 64, 606, 498 118, 896, 692 
1916. :2 eevee te eae 207,797,164 24,025,192 72, 923 , 228 96,948,420 164, 786, 760 
TDL eta a teens sere ee 210,475, 400 17,885, 648 53,021,952 70,907,600 157, 430, 643 
1918 3 Rabe Becne core ER ack hk ween 256, 656, 174 10, 973, 606 47,419, 961 58,393, 567 162, 233,308 
1919: bad oe eo eee ee eee 257, 429, 889 12,359, 426 50,904, 693 63, 264, 119 168, 227, 204 
1920: heaters 259, 462,332 17, 669, 923 62, 100, 182 79,770,105 200, 098,050 
LODE ss oar dete aE ee chasioetc 255, 474, 332 12,857,830 60, 885, 266 73, 743,096 172, 137,325 
1922 (0.20. Bee eee Se 251, 169, 892 10;309, 844 87,972,048 98, 281, 892 178, 457,564 
1923 RCo A tt ie tg Pe 8 ke 234,501,513 8,090,470 54,358, 289 62,448, 759 198, 047,516 
LODE iret ee cere aetna Lie 235,743,196 7,819, 605 66, 701, 920 74,521,525 181, 705, 220 
LQ 2D cts Wy xesnoeckstsialeh-cck Sohne st haiaioks 230,011, 447 8,583,316 59,921,935 68,505, 251 225,461, 687 
DOL i cn: St Sot rc at he 214, 182,302 11,520,189 59, 261, 609 70, 781, 798 250, 080,998 
192 Vas tasen. cork ot aes 3. te 210, 433, 492 9,790,411 61, 793,595 71,584, 006 268, 536, 339 
TOO Sno etNaa sth tac eee eee 216, 287,938 6, 874,338 67,531,596 74,405, 934 267,352,621 
1929 why, poor yume eet ed 221,479, 645 4,826, 444 86,178,585 | - 91,005,029 301,091,053 
1930 esc cee ee te oon ee ee 210, 660, 988 6, 835, 485 94,240,248 | 101,075,733 187,706,019 
LOST Nass tthe See Ee 198, 204, 732 4,503,753 97,749,022 | 102,252,775 108,574,302 
1 RD Rees eer meat et a gee a oe 200,978, 637 9,383,994 97,999,358 | 107,388,352 84,227,574 © 
LOSS Ane teetate: eee eee ae 211, 828, 296 15, 656, 660 75,809, 462 91,466, 122 92, 234,373 
OB SA ere Ese eet. Hops dee 215, 698,268 21,339,301 67,516,010 88, 855,311 106, 698, 437 


1Does not include ‘‘ Deposits with the Minister of Finance for security of the note circulation’”’ of insolvent 
banks, nor ‘‘ Deposits in the Central Gold Reserves’, instituted in 1913 as a reserve against additional bank- 


note circulation. 
Table 11. 


The average amounts of these deposits during each of the latest four years are shown in 
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Net Liabilities, calendar years 1901-34. 


returns in each year. 


Dominion 


an 
Provincial 
Government 
Securities. 


SS Oe ee | * 


11,331,385 
9,804,998 
11, 186, 607 
10, 705, 202 


8, 833, 627 
9,360,614 
9,546, 760 
9,522,743 


11, 653,798 
14,741,621 
10, 637, 580 
9,388,968 


9,995, 237 
11, 697, 603 
12,814, 898 
29,717,007 


131,078, 854 
162, 821,026 
214, 621, 625 
120,356, 255 


166, 688, 146 
198, 826,031 
242,292,315 
314, 099, 097 


358,344, 887 
343,595, 936 
324,580, 796 
333 , 837, 004 


341,744,572 
316, 196,343 
454,386,965 
489,709, 241 


626, 881, 709 
683 , 498, 403 


Securities. 
Ae rae 
unicipal, . 
ETE Rag Whee 
Foreign and tier 
Colonial Ronda 
Public 
Securities. 
$ $ 
13,031,176 30, 440, 258 
14, 487, 633 34, 859, 390 
14, 896, 472 37, 800, 893 
15,560, 146 88,779,477 
18, 820,985 39,974,520 
20, 460, 625 41,125,898 
21,198,817 41, 239, 589 
19, 788,937 42,651, 006 
21, 707,363 50,783, 614 
21, 696, 987 56, 194, 734 
22,848,170 60, 909, 240 
22,586, 119 64, 080, 763 
23,183,161 70, 713,075 
22,707,738 68, 686, 267 
31,553,091 74, 020,538 
117, 902, 686 68,386, 482 
183,341, 125 58,958, 908 
252, 936, 568 56, 103, 418 
256,270,715 54,429,301 
210, 826,991 48, 031, 228 
156, 552, 503 45, 728, 878 
90,131,491 43, 208,758 
112, 642, 627 46, 857, 264 
135,597, 860 52, 864, 890 
147, 563, 292 59,597,468 
127,765,375 61,455,745 
133,314, 843 63, 075, 762 
124,996, 823 62,794,381 
104,309,024 52,961,542 
101,585,131 53, 856, 068 
154, 829, 056 65,141,210 
150, 891,599 55, 157,961 
163 , 834,318 50, 435,931 
139, 850, 099 43,377,456 
E 


Total. 


54, 802, 819 
59,152,021 
63, 883 , 972 
65, 044, 825 


67,629, 132 
70,947, 137 
71,985, 166 
71,962, 686 


84,144,775 
92, 633, 242 
94,394,990 
96,055, 850 


103, 891, 473 
103, 041, 608 
118,388, 527 
216,006,175 


373,378, 887 
471,861,012 
525,321, 641 
379,214,474 


368, 969, 527 
332, 166, 280 
401,792, 206 
502,561, 847 


565,505, 647 
532, 817, 056 
520,971, 402 
522, 628, 208 


499,015,138 
471,637,542 
674,357, 232 
695, 758, 801 


841,151,958 
866, 725,958 


Total 
Reserves.! 


145,322,021 
160,911, 236 
164, 251,394 
180,905, 675 


204, 834, 909 
217,277,455 
216, 834, 084 
254, 031,984 


341,522,507 
357,341, 003 
356, 457, 461 
384, 860,354 


379,329, 682 
424,418,919 
502, 004, 738 
685, 538, 519 


§12, 192,530 
949,144,061 
1,009, 242, 583 
918,544,961 


870,324,280 
860, 073,353 
896,789,994 
994,531,788 


1,089, 484,032 
1,067, 862, 154 
1,071,525, 239 
1,080, 674, 701 


1,112,590, 865 

971, 080, 282 
1,083,389, 041 
1,088,348, 364 


1, 236, 680, 749 
1,277,977,974 


Figures for 1892-1900 were given on pp. 872-873 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 
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A oes Calendar 
Liabilities. Year. 
$ 

405,915, 468). .<. cscs 1901 
451-062, G07] Se eet 1902 
489, 439,303]............ 1903 
B34, 147-781 ok soos ok 1904 
505,027, 264|......see0- 1905 
hes IRE BAO ec 1906 
EY) ee 1907 
726,443, 676|........00.. 1908 
844,098, 072]....... 0.0. 1909 
974,731, 187| os vecverveks 1910 
1,044, 712,367|........0... 1911 
(178 677 PRN 1912 
10922) 752° 909| oo seve vag 1913 
15 281;372,618\< 260. 1914 
1,298, 018,989]............ 1915 
1-520 438.680 1916 
1,771,264, 892]. .....0.000. 1917 
2,071,307, 749|.......0.0.. 1918 
2,363, 044,215|............ 1919 
9 GO:1B1; 194) eee, 1920 
2,393, 459,361|...........- 1921 
2,219,372, 799|....s.eseee 1922 
2,222, 479,569|......0.000. 1923 
2,314,701, 740|.........00 1924 
2,396, 104,380|............ 1925 
2,481,678, 160|.........00 1926 
2 G10 056 O58), Loe: 1927 
2, 880,242,999|.........0.- 1928 
3,062, 844,009|............ 1929 
2,766,706, 452|........0.0- 1930 
2,626,922, 950|...........- 1931 
B UBWGSS BST hk oe 1932 
Dish OE RIG ages aes 1933 
2,444, 620, 880|............ 1934 


2Net liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities to the public, as shown in Table 10, 
the items ‘‘Notes-of other banks’’, ‘‘Cheques on other banks’’, and ‘‘Loans to other banks in Canada, 
secured, including bills rediscounted’’, which represent indebtedness within the system and are counter- 
balanced by credits within the system. 
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16.—Ratios of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities,’ calendar years 1901-34. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages given in the preceding table of the 
— monthly returns in each year. Figures for 1892-1900 will be found at p. 874 of the 1927-28 Year 
ook. 


Call and Percentage 
Cash pice Saas Short Loans ae of Total 
on hand otthide elsewhere Securities. Reserves 
f of Canada than in to Net 
: Canada. Liabilities. 


Calendar Year. 
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See Table 15 for actual amounts of reserves and net liabilities. 


Subsection 2.—The Individual Chartered Banks of Canada.* 


During the period from 1881 to 1901, the number of chartered banks doing 
business in Canada under the Bank Act remained almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 
1891, and 34 in 1901, but during the present century there has been in banking, 
as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of banks having dropped to 
25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has been far from involving a curtailment 
of banking facilities is seen in Table 10, which shows the development of the banking 
business since 1867, and in Table 17, which compares the number of branch banks 
existing in Canada at different periods, and shows a growth from 123 at Confederation 
to 4,083 inclusive of sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1930. Since then, owing to the shrink- 
age in commercial activities as a result of the depression, some unprofitable branches 
have been closed and the total has declined to 3,527, exclusive of 150 branches and 
agencies in other countries, as at Dec. 31, 1934. 


* Revised by A. W. Rogers, Secretary, The Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
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Tables 18 and 18A give the numbers of branches of the various banks, by prov- 
inces, as at Dec. 31, 1933 and 1934, while Table 19 contains the statistics of branches 
of Canadian banks doing business outside of Canada, an extension of Canadian 
banking (more especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which proceeded 
very rapidly in the war and early post-war period, rising to a total of 206 in 1921. 
Since then this number has gradually declined to 150 branches and sub-agencies in 
1934, 


17.—Numbers of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 
1868, 1902, 1905, 1920, 1926, 1930-34. 


fs SS Re IE PIS TD ST a EE a SSL, TT 


Province. 1868. 1902. 1905. 1920.1 | 1926.1 | 1930.1 | 1931.1 | 1932.1 | 1933.1 | 1934.1 
No No No No No. No. No No No No 

P.B. Island...... - 9 10 41 28 28 28 28 28 AA 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 101 169 134 138 138 138 136 134 
New Brunswick.. 4 35 49 121 101 102 101 100 99 98 
Quebec. 35. 4s: 12 137 196 T1505 eal Oro 1,183 1,176 ibis! 1,109 1,093 
Ontarion: sac 100 349 549 1,586 1,326 1,409 1,400 P35t 1,293 1,259 
Manitoba........ - D2, 95 349 224 239 222 202 196 193 
Saskatchewan.... - _ - 591 427 447 394 361 339 309 
‘Alberta... 46 sank - 30 87 424 269 304 278 251 235 215 
British Columbia 2 46 55 242 186 229 229 206 198 195 
WOM: ah ae - - 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 
Totals....... 123 747 J 1,145 | 4,676 | 3,770 | 4,083 | 3,970 | 3,772 |} 3,637 3,527 


1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 
18.—Number of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each 
Province and in Other Countries as at Dec. 31, 1933. 


Norre.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 593 in 1933, including 2 in ‘‘Other 
Countries’. 


New 
Bank. a Ret re? capone Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
No No No No. No No 

BankiGr WlOnUrediee ore sa ee eats er hos wate J 14 13 119 207 36 
Bank of Nowa SCOula saci eck aateeees 9 36 37 22 131 7 
Bank iis | OramOusia wees cciivoree ce ccecni es - - - 14 104 12 

Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 3 - 13 106 14 - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ zh 19 6 62 282 41 
Royal Banision@ anagan....\ cms «cess d ake 6 62 22 79 246 69 
Dominion Bank....00... =. . Decale eee navn - - i! & 99 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...,....... = = - 209 13 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada..........-....- - - - 3 115 8 

Barclays Bank (Canada)..............+. - - ~ 2 2 - 
SDOUAIS sch. oe oc oes oe times reteris 26 131 92 624 1,213 193 

i British Other 
Bank. Sanat Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. | Count- Total. 
WAR: bia. ries. 
No. No. No. No. No No. 

Banks OrNontredl ©. Gass trates trckncken es Les 45 63 51 2 12 553 
ans OFN ON SCOUAs ik oak car boa eee eee 21 9 6 - 39 317 
Bank Of -LOrontor os 4.05 sso bis devises 27 13 9) - - 179 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... - - - - - 136 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 88 62 63 2 15 647 
Royal Bank of Canadan. 0.0.0... sce e ens 108 63 51 - 83 789 
Wamintou Dank... o.oo a REY 4 4 3 - 2 133 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... or" 5 - - 242 
Imperial Bank of Canada................ Souls 22-5 12 - - 198 
Barclays Bank (Canada)................ - - - - ~ 4 
POGAISS ca wawcks cas tian ee 337 201 195 4 152 3,198 
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18A.—Number of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each 
Province and in Other Countries as at Dec. 31, 1934. 


Norte.—-This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 612 in 1934, including 2 in ‘‘Other 
Countries’. 


PB...) Mow New 


Bank. land eee hots ‘| Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Bank ofifoutresltiewe... 4s eee eee 1 13 13 113 199 36 
Bank of Nova Scotia: ca... oteceeweeer 8 36 36 21 128 7 
Bank Of OrGntOssn- Ate saute ee - - ~ 14 96 12 

Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 3 - 13 106 14 - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 6 18 6 60 261 40 
Royal Bank-of Canada: ..). st idk e245 oaee 6 62 22 78 234 67 
Wominionsanls cr. . eesakaae et renee - - 1 8 99 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... - - ~ 205 13 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada................ - ~ - 3 116 8 

Barclays Bank (Canada)................ - ~ - 1 1 - 
Totalsank ech cots. 2s ooo 24 129 91 609 1,161 190 

British Other 
Bank. Saskat- | Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. Count- Total. 
chewan. bia. ries. 
No No No. No No No. 

Banlwof Montreal nicas.cts teen aa 38 49 51 2 11 526 
Bank of Nova iScotiavcas-.decees. o- eee 20 9 6 - 39 310 
Banik of Lorente 2.) ances tee ene 25 13 10 - - 170 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... - ~ - - - 136 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 78 55 62 2 13 601 
Royal Bank of Canada... .:.............. 100 54 49 - 82 754 
Dominion, Banka tp ae: Soe ee ae 4 4 3 ~ 2 133 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... 6 5 - - 1 238 
Imperial Bank of Canada................ 35 22 11 - - 195 
Barclays Bank (Canada)... .¢....2.4.... - - - - ~ 2 
Totalsieicewnne ec aae 306 211 192 4 148 3,065 


19.._Number of Branches of each of the Canadian Chartered Banks in Other 
Countries, with their Locations, Dec. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
Bank and Location. —|————— Bank and Location. ee 
. Branches.|Branches. Branches. |Branches. 
No. No. No No 
The Bank of Montreal— The Canadian Bank of Com- 
Newtoundland) “ie635 es. 03 §1 51 merce—conc. 
1 Moted havc Dae © ee eens 2, Se 2 2 South America.............. 1 - 
Pane? (ike. atk, cde tuck: 1 1 St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 1 1 
United: Statese. see seen 3 3 ||The Royal Bank of Canada— 
MGxICO. b opeene aoe 1 ~ Newfoundlandses- ss. ee see 5 5 
The Bank of Nova Scotia— no land: bce eee eee 2 2 
INewiLound landis.cte casos 12 12 British West Indies......... 11 11 
ne land, sas sade 1 1 UnitediStates:t+ 1a ee 1 1 
British West Indies.......... 121 121 Ut eae cotta amermeetetanae 24 23 
\Wnited States. oc. secre 3 3 Puerto icon etet es teen ce 12 12 - 
WD ae et eiaeren ccrde Sasa nereeton 8 8 France (auxiliary)........... 1 1 
Pnerto Rico.ete. ca... ecace 3 3 SDA. en seats ke oa eer Oe 1 1 
The Canadian Bank of Com- Central and South America 26 26 
merce— The Dominion Bank— 
Wewfoundland’.. 3.4... cones 2 2 Bnglands 36% 4 eee eee 1 1 
Eineland Spar oes doonaeete 1 1 United Statess.ceccae.. cen 1 1 
British West Indies.......... 3 3 |;Banque Canadienne Nation- 
TL nitedsstatesiecosenincesescen 5 5 ale— 
HOt: IRR, Soke, MACS Star ccak Sai et yee 1 1 Brance@yacr scone oh re 1 1 
MGxICOS es Oh tet acai ae i = en 
Totalsc sone ee 1522 148? 


1Exclusive of one sub-agency. Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 
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Earnings of Canadian Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable faithfulness the fluctuations 
of general business. So far as individual banks are concerned, the changes resulting 
from amalgamations are apt to render the figures incomparable over a period of 
years. During the six years covered by Table 20, however, only one bank, the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, has absorbed another bank, viz, The Weyburn Security 
Bank. 
20.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their business 

years ended 1929-34. 


Nore.—The profits of the Bank of Nova Scotia and the Bank of Toronto are stated exclusive of amounts 


paid for Dominion and provincial taxes; these amounts, however, are included for the other banks. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Bank. 
Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 

Bank of Montreal........... 7,070,892 12+2 | 6,519,031 12+2 | 5,386,380 12 
Bank of Nova Scotia........] 2,764,117 16 2,535, 643 6 2,579, 802 16 
Bank: Of Toronto, ic 0:0 cin ee 1,453, 436 12+1 | 1,339,872. 1241] 1,168,915 12 
Banque Provinciale du Can- ) 

C¥o Setar aap, Caen ne ge a 551, 022- 9 511,457 9 467, 440- 9 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 5,066,229 12+-1 | 5,378,423 12+-1 | 4,774,923 12 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 7,145,137 12+2 6,572,627 1242 5, 468,327- 12 ~ 
Dominion Bank:....03..:.-- 1,522,809 12+1]| 1,409,747 12+1] 1,322,287 12 
Banque Canadienne Natio- f 

Nate tee te ees cthneae cite 1,053, 100 10 1,024, 702 0 1,001,940 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 1,561, 562 12+1] 1,424,081 12+1 | 1,328,864 12 
Weyburn Security Bank!.. 38,147 a - - - 
Barclays Bank (Canada)?... : = - - - - - 

Totals, Net Profits....... 28, 223, 451 - | 26,715,583 / = | 23,478,878 - 

1932. 1983. 1934. 
Bank. rh 
Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ p.c $ p.c $ 
Bank of Montreal........... 4,663, 100 11 4,005, 154 gt | 4,105,024 af Bi 
Bank of Nova Scotia 2,303, 434 15 2,035, 900 123 1,850,330 12 
Bankiof Lorontos. .nux 22% 1,044,393 11 1,037,922 10... 822,499 - 10 
ae Provinciale du Can- 

BUG: sats Lee sees 454,659 83 410,655 63 417,366 * 6 
Canadian BankofCommerce| 4,279,424 11 3,648, 832 8i 3,413, 654 8 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 4,861,849 11 3,901, 649 84 4,398, 217 |. 8. 
Dominion Bank............. 1,179,931 11 1, 139, 202 10 1,151,561 10 
Banque Canadienne Natio- 

SEN Ty scl kN Siocon einen eens en 972,075 10 970,350 10 935, 823 gs 
Imperial Bank of Canada.. 1, 205,335 113 1, 204, 039 10 1, 231, 992 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada)?.. - - ~ - ~ = its 

Totals, Net Profits....... 20,964, 200 - 18,353, 703 - 18,326,466 | — ~ 


1A bsorbed by Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 
had reported no profits or dividends up to the end of 1934. 


for the first half-year and 8 p.c. for the second. 


In Tables 21, 21A, 22 and 22A will be found statistics showing the positions of 
the individual chartered banks on Dec. 31, 1933 and 1934. 
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2This bank, which opened in September, 1929, 
3This bank paid at the rate of 10-p.c. per annum 
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21.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 


Dec. 31, 1933. 


Current Deposit in | United States 
Be so sete eel ean ae a 
Coin. : Reserves. | Currencies. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal.............. 16, 692,439 45,490, 408 4,000, 000 354,907 38,379,375 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 8,994,314 24, 253, 953 1,250, 000 2,089,584 15, 600, 088 
Banik’ of Toronto oie = ep sn: 394,904 3,677,485 630, 866 23, 765 7,579,306 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 222,692 387,517 - 65,458 3,246,583 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.| 11, 605, 685 26,516,774 4,000,000 883, 130 32,669, 146 
Royal Bank of Canada....... 9,964,039 26, 982,594 3,000,000 15,016,960 59,516, 916 
Donrmion Bank oo. 059 <.betess 629, 896 7,623,723 400,000 69,355 7,703,886 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 901,542 881, 261 2,400,000 60, 933 4,570, 247 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 495,819 3,875,413 2,100, 866 . 49,658 8,306,875 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 12,932 43,793 - 1,240 5,659, 785 
Tolar tear ot igs 49,914,262 | 139,732,921 17,781, 7323} 18,614,990 183, 232, 207 
Loans and Discounts. 
Bank. Securities. Call Current Call and foment 
Loans Loans Current Loans 
Canada Canadas of Onods 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Bank of Montreal.............. 324,441,394 6,770,422 | 237,759,273 41,470,617 743,715,416 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 79,190,271 9,042, 136 97, 238,615 15, 109, 766 270,447, 064 
Banke of Toronto s7.05456400'< 41,210, 064 4,911,128 49,325,083 - 113, 252,320 
Banque Provinciale du Canada| 17,654, 264 4,859, 204 14,997,141 - 45, 120,539 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.| 143,722,668 30,755,124 | 220,084,071 36, 646, 988 548, 226, 286 
Royal Bank of Canada.........| 145,969, 681 30,764,067 | 232,145,240 | 133,598,274 709, 835, 883 
Dominion Bank (fy... 5. io cetg 33, 760, 487 7,107,790 54,091, 416 1,248,995 121,172,546 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 44,321,550 5,346, 897 57, 668, 939 55, 848 125, 187, 754 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 29,165, 163 5,969, 221 71, 169, 672 - 129, 262,519 
Barclays Bank (Canada)... 1,570,609 423,900 1,305,000 - 9,532,477 
URI aa « Cation Fer: 861,006,151 | 105,949,889 |1,035, 784,450 | 228,130,488 | 2,815, 752,804 


Includes loans to Provincial Governments and to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 


2TIncludes other assets. 


3$6,498,399 in gold, the remainder being Dominion notes. 
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21A.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the pay aes Banks of Canada, 


Bank. 


Bank of Toronto............... 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. ; 
Royal Bank of Canada.... 

Dominion Baek oo. 65 sens 35. 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 


Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 


BR OGAIB ter oes coho 


Bank. 


Bank of Torosto,.........<+~.: 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. . 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 
Dominion: Baek | «5... +... 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 


Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 


WROtAB sane hx 


Current 
Gold and 
Subsidiary 
Coin. 


15,021,978 
9,313, 228 
408 , 603 
250,355 
10, 588, 262 
12,405,678 
666, 788 
886, 905 
513, 247 

- 13,287 


50,068,331 


Securities. 


341,842,018 
94,527,146 
36, 803,210 
19, 966, 723 

179, 058, 622 

172,484,891 
34,317,603 
48, 133, 704 
35, 667,396 

3,746,388 


966, 547,701 


Dec. 31, 1934. 


Dominion 
Notes. 


45,051, 762 
19,699, 490 
8,094,219 

364,551 

38 , 878, 058 
39,195, 138 
10,879,472 
2,546,500 

5,080, 647 

43, 506 


169, 833, 343 


Deposit in 
Central 
Gold 
Reserves. 


5, 000, 000 
1,750,000 
1,230, 866 

400, 000 
4,000, 000 
3,000, 000 

400, 000 
1,300, 000 
1,500, 866 


18,581, 7325 


United States 


and other 
Foreign 
Currencies. 


391,334 
2,280,730 
40, 104 
47,662 
716, 662 
16,027,615 
69, 982 
76,681 
41,385 
2,104 


19, 694, 259 


. Loans and Discounts. 


Call 
Loans 


in 
Canada. 


7,401,324 

11,458, 368 
7,235, 722 

5,068, 175 

24,359, 148 
27,331,964 
7,801, 873 

4,987, 136 

6,359, 673 

6£6, 350 


102, 699, 733 


Current 
Loans 


in 
Canada.! 


227,807,841 
86, 000,595 
49,044,999 
14, 120, 643 

203,310, 138 


223,546,456 | 


50, 220, 133 
53,035,176 
68, 157, 188 

1,230,029 


976,473,198 


Call and 


Current Loans 


outside 
of Canada. 


43,373,539 
15,785, 686 


46, 627,546 
124, 157,338 
2,691, 227 
51,229 


232. 686,565 


Due from 
other Banks. 


43,503,957 
22,233,651 
11,012,365 
3,683, 161 
31,433, 993 
59,353, 468 
9,748,071 
5,922,525 
10,874,346 
7,643,161 


205, 408, 698 


756, 794,270 
280, 698, 686 
119, 129, 700 
47,530, 653 
581,505,214 
731, 694, 788 
125,807, 123 
125, 882,252 
136,307, 965 
13, 936, 293 


2,919, 286, 944 


1Includes loans to Provincial Governments and to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts 


2Includes other assets. 


3$5,181,732 in gold, the remainder being Dominicn notes. 
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22.—Principal and Total Liabilities of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 


Bank. 


Bank Of (OfOut0. face den tant 2 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 
Dominion Bank, o.< 4554 0x4s « 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 


Otals races 


Bank. 


Bank of Toronto........ ae BMS Oh 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 
PIOUMMON onM eo. 4 nas Cone aes 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 


Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 


TOUAIST se eee 


includes other liabilities. 


Capital 
(paid up). 


36,000 000 
12,000, 000 
6,000, 000 
4,000,000 
30,000, 000 
35,000, 000 
7,000, 000 


7,000, 000: 


7,000, 000 
500, 000 


144,500, 000 


Demand 


in 
Canada. 


134, 201,625 
34, 201,845 
24,126,040 

4,092,515 

105, 438, 022 
129, 197,432 
26,074, 876 
16,291,754 
26, 961, 607 

1,285,227 


Dec. 31, 1933. 


38,000, 000 
24,000, 000 
9,000, 000 
1,000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
7,000, 000 
5,000, 000 
8,000, 000 
500, 000 


132, 500, 000 


Deposits. 


Notice 


in 
Canada. 


382,032,766 
132, 478, 002 
61,660,527 
30,746,154 
276,364,452 
262,650, 929 
61,751, 134 
76, 150, 298 
70, 299, 785 
2,782,779 


1,356, 916,826 


Notes 


in 
Circulation. 


$ 
33,342, 250 
11,501,047 
6,018,249 
3,780, 095 
23,763, 025 
30,076, 706 
6, 261,243 
9,294, 639 
7,733,983 
287,720 


132, 058, 957 


Outside 
of 
Canada. 


65,524,010 
34,977,359 


56, 666, 186 
160, 831, 489 
3,037,364 
1,150, 459 


322,186,867 


Due to 
Dominion 
and to 
Provincial 


Governments. 


24,453,372 
6,335,152 
1,053, 066 

438,342 
6,408,355 

11,505,253 
4,708,255 
2,501,849 
3,507,599 

336, 200 


10, 702, 000 
4,365,044 
1,634,005 

64,413 
8,101,012 

18,314,042 
1,280, 402 
1,015,078 
2,247,916 
3,713,552 


Letters 
of Credit 


Outstanding. 


6,589, 607 
5,722,393 
1,103, 800 
56,043 
12,834,419 
20,315,978 
1,661,643 
431,974 
627,040 
36,050 


49,378,947 


Total 


Liabilities.! 


[| |] ———- —-——-——_— 


741, 668,047 
269,679,629 
112,329,550 
44,784,457 
546,645,347 
708, 284, 296 
120, 737, 202 
124,742,366 
127,968,951 

9,525,531 


—— | | | | 


51,437,464 |2,806,365, 376 
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22A.—Principal and Total Liabilities of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dec. 31, 1934. 


Due to 
Bank. Caged | Reserve | in’ | Canto” | of Creat 
und. Circulation. Provincial | Outstanding. 
Governments. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal.............. 36, 000, 000 38,000, 000 33, 888, 821 19, 405, 262 5,818, 229 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 12,000, 000 24,000,000 12,322, 202 3,405, 299 5,973,315 
Bank OF Toronto.) gycten osens ye 6,000, 000 9,000, 000 6,391,054 988 622 831,110 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 4,000,000 1,000, 000 4,216,396 313, 860 99,871 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. . 30, 000, 000 20,000, 000 25,338,437 10,436, 723 13,778,555 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 35,000, 000 20,000, 000 32,383, 164 9,807,462 21,369, 699 
Donrinion Banke... 0.6.5... 7,000,000 7,000, 000 6, 683 , 623 1,941,703 2,116,778 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 7,000, 000 5,000, 000 7,594,839 2,045,029 282,079 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 7,000, 000 8,000,000 7,295,758 4,177,138 453,915 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 1,500,000 750, 000 320, 460 96, 958 84,760 
Wetaisser. <i cdeeis oie a 145, 500,000 | 132,750,000 | 136,434,754 52,618, 056 50,808,311 
Deposits. 
: ; Due to Total 
Bank hay Nplice etal tee Liabilities.2 
Canada. Canada. Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal.............. 154,447,989 | 388,033,057 61,739, 723 - 7,172,679 | 755,148, 164 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 40,930,668 | 185,322,407 35,495,458 6,165,041 | 279,898,333 
Bank Of Tpronto: i gs06. 6.00. 25,648, 163 65,955,346 oe 1,786,042 | 118,102,184 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 4,532,293 32,398, 182 - 42,478 47,213,622 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..| 120,440,804 | 288,668,201 56, 603,073 7,650,126 | 579,975,749 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 151,502,610 | 273,471,790 | 165,816,001 10,996,286 | 730,084,289 
Dominion Bank... ......527... 28,214,657 63 , 527,293 4,585,505 2,145,192 | 125,265,980 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 20,171,852 79,325,419 1,158,107 1,126,613 | 125,464,035 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 26,745,377 77,406, 936 = 2,365,349 135,035,531 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 2,862,457 3,093, 183 - 5, 093 , 835 13,928,979 
DURIS. Soa. 4s voce fo» 575,496,870 |1,407,201,814 | 325,397,867 44,543,641 |2,910, 106,866 


1Jncludes other liabilities. 


Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies.—Two tables follow which may 
be of interest to students of Canadian banking history. The first, showing bank 
insolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserves, assets and liabilities of 
insolvent banks, and shows also the payments to noteholders and depositors. In 
the majority of cases, both these classes of creditors have received payment in full. 
The table of bank absorptions gives the dates of absorption of the 36 banks which 
have been incorporated with other institutions since 1867. 
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23.—Bank Insolvencies 


Nortre.—No bank that has failed since 1895 has paid anything to shareholders in respect of their capital 
investment. There is no reliable information as to earlier dates. Information is not available from which 
to compute losses with respect to liabilities other than deposits and circulation. In some instances these 
liabilities would include liabilities to Governments (having preference) and to banks and others. Note- 
holders have experienced no losses whatever since the inauguration of the Bank Circulation Redemption 
Fund in 1890 or, in fact, since the failure of the Bank of Prince Edward Island in 1881. The amount of double 
liability actually collected from shareholders of the banks which latterly became insolvent was as follows:— 


Capital Stock at Date of 
Number Date of : 
o Suspension Suspension. 
Name of Bank and Place of | Branches Date of or 
Chief Office. when Charter. Cessation 
Operations of Normal Auth- Sub- Paid- 
Ceased. Operations. | orized. | scribed. up. 
$ $ $ 
1}Commercial Bank cf N.B., 
Sts John 4Neb ee en, «hee 19 |Incorporated - 1868 - 600,000} 600,000 
2|Bank of Acadia, Liverpool, 1834 in N.B. 
INES liga Sener ee cows cate 1 |June 14, 1872} April 1873 - 500,000} 100,000 
3|Metropolitan Bank of Mont- 
Foal ieee NT ee 1 {April 14, 1871] Oct. 1876 | 1,000,000} 1,000,000] 300,170 
4| Mechanics Bank of Montreal.. 2 |Before Con- May 1879 | 1,000,000} 243,374 194, 794 
; federation. 
5|Bank of Liverpool, Liverpool, 
INGSsAk... a ea. See 1 {April 14, 1871] Oct. 1879 500,000} 500,000) 370,548 


6|Consolidated Bank of Canada 
(City Bank and Royal Can. 


amalgamated 1879)......... 16 |Sept. 18, 1875} Aug. 1879 | 2,400,000) 2,091,900] 2,080,920 
7|Stadacona Bank, Quebec..... 1 |June 14, 1872] July 1879 | 1,000,000] 1,000,000} 991,890 
8|Bank of Prince "Edward Isl- (Voluntary) 

and, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 1 |Local Nov. 28, 1881 - - 120,000 
§ Exchange Bank of Canada, 

Montreal (cues 5 |April 14, 1871) Sept. 1883 500,000} 500,000} 500,000 
10|Maritime Bank of Dom. of 

Can Staohn NE Basen 2 |June 14, 1872] Mar. 1887 | 2,000,000} 321,900} 321,900 
11| Pictou Bank, Pictou, N.S.. 4 |May 23, 1873) Sept. 1887 500,000} 500,000) 200,000 
12|Bank of London in Canada, (Voluntary) 

ondon,Ont=- se 3 |May 25, 1883} Aug. 1887 1,000,000) 1,000,000} 241,101 
13|Central Bank of Canada, Tor- (Voluntary) 

onto; Onterc.g ica. eee 4 |May 25, 1883} Nov. 1887 | 1,000,000} 500,000} 500,000 
14] Federal Bank, Toronto, Ont. 

(Changed from “Superior 

Bari ka) Pee ee oe hee 11 |May 26, 1874) Jan. 1888 | 1,250,000] 1,250,000} 1,250,000 
15}Commercial Bank of Mani- (Voluntary) 

tobasWinnipee es... oe: 10 |April 19, 1884|June 30, 1893] 2,000,000 740, 700 552,650 
16 Banque de Peuple, Montreal.. 7 |June 27, 1844|July 15, 1895) 1,200,000} 1,200,000] 1,200,000 
17| Banque Ville Marie, Montreal 19 |June 14, 1872|July 25, 1899 500,000} 500,000} 479,620 
18|Bank of Yarmouth, Yar- 

mothe Ne Sie wey. ok 3 ae 1 |jApril 15, 1859/Mar. 6, 1905 300,000 300, 000 300, 000 
19}Ontario Bank, Toronto2s 42; 30 |May 27, 1857)}Oct. 13, 1906] 1,500,000} 1,500,000} 1,500,000 
20| Sovereign Bank of Canada, 

Lorontot ia ee es 85 |May 23, 1901)Jan. 18, 1908] 3,000,000} 3,000,000) 3,000,000 
21|Banque de St. Jean, St. Jean, 

OR See, re ee eee aes 5 |May 38, 1873}April 28, 1908} 1,000,000} 500,000) 316,386 
22|Banque de St. Hyacinthe, St. : 

Hyacinthe +P Oi. o nt: 6 |May 238, 1873\June 24, 1908} 1,000,000) 504,600} 331,235 
23|St. Stephens Bank, St. Ste- (Voluntary) 

DOES ING Ba eee es Fraet hese 1 |About 1836|Mar. 10, 1910} 200,000} 200,000} 200,000 
24\Farmers Bank of Canada, 

shorontol eee ca eee 27 |July 18, 1904}Dec. 19, 1910} 1,000,000} 584,500) 567,579 
25|Bank of Vancouver, Vancou- 

PVOLG Sean tere ne ee See 10 {April 3, 1908}Dec. 14, 1914] 2,000,000} — 587,400} 445,188 
26| Home Bank of Canada, Tor- 

OntOLEe: ot EE 68 |July 10, 1903}Aug. 17, 1923] 5,000,000} 2,000,000) 1,960,591 

LRotalern cece ee 340 


1This bank was only in existence three months and twenty-six days. It re-opened for a few days and 
redeemed afew thousand dollars worth of its notes. This lasted only a day or two, and the remaining note- 
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in Canada since 1867. 


TPR ENA OY HTEMOLIE LY to bom xaioserovalesanaisand spetceig> $264,667 || Banque de St. Hyacinthe............ $156, 051 
Ontaito Ban lee eo aic 1ccs toe ahead 1,202,510 || Farmers Bank of Canada............. 314, 880 
Sovereign Bank of Canada.............. 180,500*)) The Bank of Vancouver.............. 178,111 
ARGUS GE Sted CAN coklce. cc acs ccceasees 161,975+|| The Home Bank of Canada.......... 1,173, 629t 


*Apart from amount paid up for subscription to shares of International Assets Limited—see footnote 3, 
at end of table. {This includes approximately $7,000 collected on unpaid capital stock subscriptions. 
tIncludes interest of $56,657. 


Liabilities | Assets as Approx- 
at Date |per Returns Paid to— imate 
Re: ne e of | gi Date of eee 
fo) : im P uspension | Suspension |-------__ Estimate 
“alee Diyi- | Circulation.) Deposits. . a Loss to 
dend. Nearest Nearest Note- De- Depositors 
Date of Date of | Holders. | positors. | and Note- 
Record. Record. Holders. 
$ p.c $ > $ $ p.c p.c $ 
- - - 304,368 671,420} 1,222,454 100 100 -|1 
- - - 17,959 106,914 213,346 - - 100,000} 2 
- - 40,447 129,731 293,379 779, 225 100 100 -|3 
- - 168, 132 253,546 547, 238 721,155 575 Yes 180,000) 4 
- - 3,668] 86, 263 136,480 207,877 100 965{7 3,000} 5 
- - 423,819} 1,013,934] 1,794,249] 3,077,202 100 100 -|6 
- - 152,481 188,372 341,500] 1,355,675 100 100 -|7 
45,000 - 264, 000 463,000} 1,108,000 953, 244 594 595 295,000} 8 
300, 000 8 467,385} 2,206,377) 2,868,884] 3,779,493 100 663 742,000} 9 
60, 000 6 314,288) 1,091,570) 1,409,482} 1,825,993 100 102 975,000) 10 
Nil Nil 49,571 17,474 74,364 277,017 100 100 - {il 
50, 000 a 209, 045 — 680,954) 1,031,280) 1,310,675 100 100 — 112 
45, 000 6 492,855} 2,125,040} 2,631,378} 3,231,518 100 992 7,000) 18 
150, 000 6 670,492} 1,005,446) 3,449,499) 4,869,113 100 100 — |14 
50,000 6 396, 890 1,456). 1,841,251) 1,951, 151 100 100 - |15 
600, 000 ue 818,648] 6,874,217} 7,761,209} 9,533,537 100 754 1, 702, 000) 16 
10,000 6 261,870} 1,504,665} 1,766,841) 2,267,516 100 173 1,242, 00017 
35, 000 5 50,409 276,505 388, 660 723,660 100 100 — j18 
700, 000 7 1,351,402) 12,656,034] 15,272,271] 15,920,307 100 100 - |19 
Nil 6 1,988,585} 11,215,506) 16,174,408] 19,218,746 100 100 — 129 
10, 000 4 219,334 340, 004 560, 781 326,118 100 30-27 237, 000)21 
75, 000 6 253, 860 918,770} 1,172,630) 1,576,443 100 100 — |22 
55, 000 6 149,935 386, 160 549, 830 818,271 100 100 — 123 
Nil 4 429,470} 1,814,016} 1,997,041} 2,616,683 100 Nil 1,314, 000}24 
- - 254, 762 555,002 912,137) 1,532,786 100 - 550, 000/25 
550, 000 b 1,724,165} 15,462,569] 18,356,373) 15,848, 400 100 7 126 
(Curator’s 
summary) ae 
Ota radar 7,347, 000 


holders with the exception of the Government got nothing. The Dominion Government received 25 cents 
on the dollar on several thousand dollars worth of the notes which it held. 


—(Footnotes concluded at foot of p. 986.) 
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24.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867.! 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.? 

Bank of Monbrealivcccdvateen seweacee ects: Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S.............. Aug. 13, 1903 
People’s Bank of Halifax, N.S...........-.-00- June 27, 1905 

OntarigvBanle.® «os te see eae Oct. 13, 1906 

People’s Bank of New Brunswick.............. April 15, 1907 

Bank of British North America............... Oct. 12, 1918 

Merchants’ Bank of Canada.............0.000- Mar. 20, 1922 

Molson’s "Bank=.< cc... hci © «sled nerewictnee thaeretatieee Jan. 20, 1925 

Canadian Bank of Commerce.............- Gore Bank ao cc eas Hae a ceniaciee neat May 19, 1870 
Bank of British Columbiaz, «2262... ss sss ewes Dec. 31, 1900 

Halifax Banking Coxc2 umes tacts ca emne May 30, 1903 

Merchants“ Bank of P.).1..paaes eee erent May 31, 1906 

Pastern*) ownships’ banks.» ods neces cciten es Feb. 29, 1912 

Bankiof Hamrtone kek oo ce he in serene Dec. 31, 1923 

Standard’ Banikiot Canada...) . tase ceideme ene ee Nov. 38, 1928 

Bank’of Noval Scotiaviss dence osu se ceetenes Union Bankiot. PH leesico its lo oa atelertneotaren Oct. 1, 1883 
Bankiof New Brunswitkcaasced ae eeee ee Feb. 15, 1913 

The: Metropolitan Bank? esee.ce. eases. 4 tee Nov. 14, 1914 

The Bank oP OGtawarcncscnoheacecsn tion aeee April 30, 1919 

Royal’ Bank ot Canadar ois) vo ees cae Union Bank of Halifax caeccntia asec Ramee oaeletle Nov. 1, 1910 
Traders” Bank of Canada.t7. aes: se ae oe oe eee Sept. 3, 1912 

QOuebeo. Banke isto oocc cise: tekst tto ote renctetereeee Jansen 2,0 Oke 

Northern’ Crown: Bankiteesk.. 04. = aie nae tte July 2, 1918 

Union Bank-of Canada...). ccc stes caste cme reitics Aug. 31, 1925 

Imperial Bank‘of Canada..........-....%- NiagaracbDistrich- Banks s.seaeescns oan June 21, 1875 
The Weyburn Security Bank... .2...0--<4 sete May 1, 1931 

Banqueid Hochelagat<...90.22 sccsss tee ee BanqueiNationaler ict «2c Caeee anaes eee April 30, 1924 
Bank of New Brunswick. 4:.1.5.ccesete casas Summerside-Panis s. costs oe cae ee Unentrentetas Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada................ Merchants; Banka x. .o. 5 cutteeuee ena ation Feb. 22, 1868 
Commercial Bank of Canada.................. June 1, 1868 

Union Banktol Fialitax: esi coenioe. oh caees Commercial Bank of Windsor..............+.. Oct. 31, 1902 
Northern Crown Bankes: ss. ocesess tose ce. The Northern Bans, ...csee ween aoe ee ee nes July 2, 1908 
ee: Crown Bank of- Canada. sou... cega rs te neeunier es July 2, 1908 
Union Bank iofi@anadasy.cte ee octane eee ee United Empire: Bank®: <2 o.c scciscae cess nee Mar. 31, 1911 
Home! Bank oftCanadawstenccsese ote one La Banque Internationale du Canada.......... April 15, 1913 
Standard Bank of Canada.................. Western Bank of Gatiadal-c.. ees frets cen ele Feb. 13, 1909 
Storline-Bank-of Ganadan a. -cteagea ee serene Dec. 31, 1924 


1The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 
2Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. ! 
“ ie Banque d’ Hochelaga after absorbing the Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne 
ationale. 


(Footnotes to Table 28 concluded.)— 


2This bank did not suspend payment, but when difficulties were encountered an arrangement was made | 
whereby all liabilities were taken over by the Bank of Montreal which, with certain other banks, assumed 
responsibility for any loss which might result after realization of assets and double liability of shareholders. 
Depositors and other creditors accordingly experienced neither loss nor delay. By winding-up order of 
Sept. 29, 1908, the bank was placed in liquidation and shareholders proceeded against for double liability, 
in respect of which $1,202,510 was collected but $601,534 of that amount subsequently returned. Winding- 
up proceedings terminated in January, 1918. 

’This bank did not suspend payment. By agreement, certain other banks took overits various branches 
and assumed all of its liabilities; accordingly depositors and other creditors experienced neither loss nor. 
delay. In 1911, when the assisting banks threatened to place the bank in liquidation for the purpose of 
enforcing payment of double liability of shareholders, a corporation named International Assets Limited 
was formed, which assumed all liabilities to the assisting banks and took over the assets of the Sovereign 
Bank, upon which bonds were issued to the assisting banks for the amount owing them. Numerous share- 
holders of the Sovereign Bank subscribed to preference shares in the corporation and to the extent that 
they did so were released from their double liability on shares of the Sovereign Bank; as a result, in excess 
of $2,000,000 was collected and paid over to the assisting banks. On Jan. 27, 1914, after it became apparent 
that a number of shareholders would not subscribe, or pay their double liability voluntarily, the Sovereign 
Bank (at a time when International Assets Limited was its sole creditor) was placed in liquidation. 

‘In addition to realization of general assets, the President of this bank advanced sufficient to permit 
of all liabilities being paid in full without resort to the double liability of the shareholders. 

_ 5A Royal Commission inquired into the failure of this bank in 1912 and its report, together with the 
evidence adduced at the inquiry, are matters of public record. 
_ Liquidation not yet completed. A preferred claim of the province of British Columbia.for approx- 
imately $100,000 has been settled for $65,000 subject to the proviso that the province may rank with or- 
dinary creditors for the balance, if or when the ordinary creditors have received a dividend of 25 p.c. The 
remaining assets, however, may realize only sufficient to pay a very small dividend, if any. 

“Interim dividend of 25 p.c. paid by the liquidator in December, 1923, and he anticipates being able to 
make a further distribution eventually when the remaining assets are realized. The amount will depend 
entirely upon future developments but, in any event, is unlikely to exceed 10 p.c. The Government of 
Canada, pursuant to investigation by a Royal Commission into the responsibility for and causes of the 
failure, granted relief to the extent of 35 p.c. of the claims of certain classes of creditors, namely, all those 
individuals with claims of less than $500 as well as those with larger claims who were found upon due inquiry 
to be in special need or straitened circumstances as a result of the failure. This involved a total outlay of 
approximately $3,460,000. 
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Subsection 3.—The Volume of Business Transacted through the Banks. 


In advanced industrial societies money is only ‘‘the small change of com- 
merce’. The great bulk of monetary transfers, particularly in the case of the larger 
transactions, is made through the banks. Thus it has been estimated that in the 
United States in 1917 about 6 p.c. of the business transactions of the country were 
financed by the use of money and the remaining 94 p.c. by the use of cheques. 
Accordingly, if we knew the aggregate amount of the cheques paid through the 
banks and charged to accounts, we should have an almost complete record of the 
volume of business transacted, and thus of the business activity of the country. 


Statistics of this character were at first secured through the operation of the 
clearing houses—places where the representatives of all the banks met daily in the 
leading cities and presented for payment the notes of other banks and the cheques 
drawn upon other banks that had been paid into their institutions in the regular 
course of business: In Canada, the first clearing houses to be established were 
those of Halifax (1887), Montreal (1889), Toronto (1891), Hamilton (1891) and 
Winnipeg (1893), and the number has subsequently increased to 32. In recent 
years, owing to the reduction in the number of the banks through amalgamations, 
the proportion of the inter-bank transactions recorded by the clearing houses to the 
grand total of banking transactions has declined, and the place of total bank clear- 
ings as a measure of businéss has been taken by total bank debits—i.e., the totals of 
cheques charged to accounts at all banks. The total bank debits at all branch banks 
situated in the clearing-house cities of Canada have been compiled for 1924 and 
subsequent years by the Canadian Bankers’ Association for the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which has published the figures monthly and annually with interpretative 
analyses. Further, in order that an estimate might be made of the proportion of 
banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities to the total, the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 1929, the grand total of all 
cheques charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout the Dominion. The 
results were published in the Bureau’s Monthly Review of Bank Debits for Febru- 
ary, 1929, and showed that the aggregate of transactions outside the clearing-house 
cities was in January, 1929, 143 p.c. of the grand total in the clearing-house cities. 
The corresponding figures in the five economic areas were as follows: Maritime 
Provinces 90-6 p.c., Quebec 6-1 p.c., Ontario 17-2 p.c., Prairie Provinces 18-6 p.c., 
British Columbia 14-3 p.c. Only in the Maritime Provinces does the total of bank 
debits in clearing-house cities appear to represent inadequately the grand total of 
business transactions throughout the whole area. | 


Clearing-House Transactions.—The following table shows for the years 
1930-34 the total volume of clearings in the clearing houses of Canada. These 
figures, it may be added, represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
between numerous rural branches of the banks in each district. 


The following is a description of the operation of the Central Clearing Settle- 
ment: From the beginning of 1927 until Mar. 9, 1935, balances due to or by each 
member of the Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver clearing houses, 
after having been settled and declared by the clearing-house manager, were com- 
municated daily (in the case of the three latter clearing houses by telegraph) to a 
trustee—The Royal Trust Company—in Montreal. Each bank lodged with the 
trustee a substantial sum in Dominion notes. The trustee on receipt of the daily 
advice, made the appropriate credit or debit entry in each account kept for each 
bank. In the usual course the trustee made the entries and balanced the accounts 
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for the day by twelve o’clock noon, and each bank was immediately notified of 
the state of its account; if the debits of the day on balance exceeded the amount of 
Dominion notes held for any bank by the trustee, the bank concerned delivered, 
within an hour of notification thereof, an amount in Dominion notes sufficient 
to give it a credit balance. 

On Mar. 11, 1935, the Bank of Canada and its Agents took over the functions 
of The Royal Trust Company in this connection. It was arranged that the clearing 
house at Ottawa should participate directly in the Central Clearing Settlement. 
Each bank maintains in its account with the Bank of Canada, Ottawa, a balance 
(in excess of whatever deposit is maintained as part of the 5 p.c. reserve against 
deposit liabilities in Canada required by statute) deemed sufficient to settle its 
clearing obligations. The debit or credit balances of the banks at the specified 
points are daily communicated by the clearing-house manager, and confirmed 
by the respective bank, to the local Agent of the Bank of Canada (to the Bank 
of Canada in the case of Ottawa) for transmission to the Bank of Canada at Ottawa 
by telephone or telegraph, which bank on the same day debits or credits, as the 
case may be, the account of the respective bank maintained with the Bank of Canada. 

Inasmuch as Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver are the 
settlement points for the clearing houses in their respective zones, practically all 
the banking transactions of the country are adjusted daily in Ottawa in the accounts 
maintained by the banks with the Bank of Canada. 


25.—Amounts of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada 
for the calendar years 1930-34. 


Clearing House. 1930. E193 IEr 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Brandon Save tae ste ce eee 26,763,171 21,015,599 17,459, 229 14,533,366 15,458, 987 
Brantiordsesaa0 teas. eee 58,564, 628 48,891,417 39,446, 268 36,878,757 38,456,332 . 
Caloary. us. cacce nes tee ee 451,673,700} 319,987,617) 258,257,381 256,392,620} 255,085,201 
CURD BIA NICH isda Saute ee ee ee 32,815,670 27,388,592 22,190, 250 21,461,353 22,211,932 
Fidinontants.ii5 0b sce Seles lan 293 , 550, 893 237,843,012 194,356,935 173 , 437, 240 189, 164, 864 
Ore, Williaa cate sate eee ate 43,543,156 34,553,840 28,973,198 26,551,158 32,061, 443 
ralifaxcgea tases Bae F ke ice eke 174, 720,962 150,986,615 114,384,527} 100,859,483 110,685,559 
Eaton tavern eka eh ete ties 310,976,401 247,414,617 190,818,400 175,111,440 191, 235, 709 
GINESEOM Baking See oie ee eto 44,029,362 35,357,257 28, 834, 227 25, 953,786 26,825,520 
Kitehenensss..61y. ae eros ene 63,410, 494 52,182,195 43,540,055 43,365,053 50,268,751 
WWethbridg ere ca. veertadem tor 29,064.557 20,849,308 17,287,271 17,301, 733 20,785,708 
Lond onc. eet eel. aoe ae ee 168,047,076 145,511,234 127,365,483 116,906, 848 128,018,177 
MedicmeiH at. ehaean-cccinscice 17,303,187 12,319,717 9,648,413 9,819,336 10,988,541 
Monctonise. seer rote anos 51,039, 289 38,911,582 35,040,759 31,577, 841 34.991, 249 
Montrealeys 10k re eee eee 6,917,957, 798} 5,773,473,678] 3,971,576, 104| 4,249,531,044| 4,653,226, 857 
Moosetl aw. dcantsc ami brel aaerres, 59.359, 874 37,751, 168 27,706,507 25,548,000 24,740,854 
New Westminster............. 43,641,522 30,103,730 23,366,543 21,278,157 25, 028, 251 
Othawanitas thts erika : 372,586,750} 323,349,845) 227,999,793 196,686,205} 219,698,923 
Peterboroug hie sac. eee 47,113,834 38,026,819 30, 253 , 664 27,848,985 30,920,440 
Prince Albert.cs 25 een ieee 22,887,338 19, 749,381 14, 143,193 12,108, 245 14,357,763 
Quebecrc tar cigeuiseiaet nets 339,596,344 285,294,714 210,822, 180 191,774, 625 200, 669,727 
Regina Acacvies sence ca se ees 252,351,215 192,876,885 176, 858, 737 170, 858, 649 181,277,356 
Saiced OMe pn Bese teer eee 124, 224,187 115,510,903 85,895,057 74,776,201 84,066,825 
Sacimlae eens eae: ein oer 36,465,041 25,489,715 19,670, 808 18,781,336] ~ 20,886,635 
Saskatoon te: ade eee ae 117,775,186 89,784,777 73,353,023 59,500, 613 65,343, 280 
Sherbrookess.cc set ase tokens 45,958,551 37,092, 630 29,246,459 27,452,934 28, 628, 148 
Sud burys .i6.c3e sh eeee eee ee 57,927,754 36,319, 007 24,215,334 26,470,130 34,881,455 
LU ORODTL ORS ec ceteris rotates 6.036, 838,536) 5, 134,895,419) 4,071, 710,500] -4,916,531,044| 5, 643,522,459 
VANCOUVER Aocen ec Seni s OF 994,131,725 795, 227,626 637,132,962 667,955, 703 755,532,352 
Victoria ee caste ewteaciere soe 125,397, 653 95,261,092 70, 673,038 69, 300, 609 73,931,173 
Windsor ciacaeniee aac aoe 214, 689,007 150,917,406 117,006,345 106,323,870 104, 459,995 
Waning Pit oaleerusccoee ee 2,517,469,597) 2,253, 265,522) 1,974,922,067| 2,807, 734,669) 2,676, 160,032 


ORAS onan cadnnstlns 20,091, 874, 458/16, 827, 662, 919/12, 914, 154, 710/14, 720, 611, 033/15, 963,570, 498 
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Bank clearings, though generally regarded as a leading barometer of business 
conditions, are defective in that they record only inter-bank transactions—trans- 
actions through which one bank becomes either the debtor or the creditor of another. 
They do not record the numerous transactions in which the transfer of value is made 
within a single bank, as, for example, where the purchaser and the seller of values 
that are paid for by cheque carry their accounts in the same bank. As the number 
of separate banks has in recent years been steadily diminishing through amalgama- 
tions, there being only 10 in December, 1934, as compared with 18 in 1923, inter- 
bank transactions are bearing a steadily decreasing proportion to the total of business 
transacted, a fact which goes far to explain the relative smallness of the increase in 
bank clearings from 1926 to 1929 and makes the extent of the subsequent decrease, 
as shown in Table 25, open to question. 


Bank Debits.—Since bank clearings have ceased to be a satisfactory measure 
of general business, the Bureau of Statistics in 1923 took up with the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association the question of securing a record of bank debits, 7.e., of all 
cheques charged against accounts at all banks. The Bankers’ Association agreed 
to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of the amount of 
cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the clearing-house 
centres of Canada, and the figures of cheques charged to accounts (bank debits) are 
given for the years 1930-34 in Table 26. 

It will be noted, as establishing the need of the newer record, that bank debits 
for 1932 decreased 40-6 p.c. as compared with those of 1928, while bank clearings 
in the later year show a decrease of 47-4 p.c. The bank debits are a comparable 
record for the five years; the bank clearings, owing to the reduction in the number 
of banks, are not a comparable record. 


26.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 
calendar years, 1930-34. 


Clearing-House Centre. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
at ; $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces— 
Pfaleas ec OS. Wiisc edisac ees 361,736,685 330,371,553 257, 989, 295 254 , 222,616 275,948,590 
TORRE aes a Sly sc her acs 101,018,427 87,229, 007 73,548, 793 72,568, 809 87, 228, 253 
SHI CREO ae ae aie ie a 245,595,665 234, 942,909 187, 632, 726 154, 222,107 171,074, 214 
ENG UALS risa site peliTe tee 708,350, 777 652,543,469 519,170, 814 481,013,532 534, 251,057 
Quebec— 
MIREEGT eee kas Sacre chee: 12,271, 206,394! 9,756, 753,765) 7,135,517,032| 7,943,786,599] 8.834, 691,435 
ELIS OY Or coe er RO ee re 744,930,005 701, 258,405 560, 686, 426 558, 047,475 550, 663,976 
MEL DTOOKO teins 0.2 tas « pis os ous 120,921,940 92,060, 809 69,997, 106 65, 236, 186 64,354, 455 
TRC EAL gts ant ack See ee 13, 137, 058,339}10, 550,072,979] 7,766, 200,564) 8,567,070, 260} 9,449,709, 866 
Ontario— 
SLANG LOT ete eee wintete ice hie reneiot 126, 813,356 106, 212,582 85,438, 727 80,401, 856 84,950,018 
hatha Bree oo vives slewleaan 95.460, 287 81, 403, 262 71, 625, 208 64, 147,944 71,122,708 
ort William) 2. dead ds cee.- 78, 028, 739 66,540, 124 55,335, 694 47,791,570 49.838, 324 
PAA COW oc 5.c cos case Sas oes 831,837,930 649,599,942 526,940, 741 460. 728,640 528,307, 959 
eineatone: o2 Poet, oof es eles 79,797,075 64, 828,365 55, 085, 899 51,473,716 52,719,962 
PU ECROHETL ccs so as Gis Hoan 139,515,780 116, 857,177 96, 266,553 93,144, 698 108, 804,353 
WEOUCONGS feng. ff sie sce bis stony 408, 176,670 365,324, 602 315,954, 273 299, 130, 638 334, 741, 204 
NDIA ese core che Sok icacee Gis 1,904, 804,194] 1,869, 730,944) 1,579,527,632) 1,339,009, 715] 1,914, 296,966 
Peterhoroughsiac.)...6s..50 >. 84, 634, 613 70,964, 205 55,426, 709 49,090, 223 53, 767,240 
SDP VE a ne ee aE 124,524,399 104, 000, 535 95,058, 795 86,377,931 78,158, 895 
Sudbury...... Aa wa eI 87,109,599 58,832,961 40,328,991 41,886, 025 48,991, 202 
DP ESIC) cose So vsiisaiertiaiads ole scape 10, 654,982,452) 9,512,342,450} 8,066, 207, 006/10, 221, 687, 968)11,389, 321,892 
WVEDEESOL ee Sects cee care es es 428,655,192 310, 203, 205 215,676,051 192,566,981 204, 483,372 
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26.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 
calendar years, 1930-34—concluded. ‘ 


Clearing-House Centre. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prairie Provinces— 

Brandonse7:. (es metsue ate 50, 605, 166 39,802,614 33,569, 832 27, 283,657 26,885,135 
Caleatymn Mii ce waar encore 898,426,300} 647,871,720} 513,557,662] 557,891,735) 526,966,099 
HamMionton ss eceesueamhes oe 570,301,889]. 489,783,798] 393,433,460] 366,409,278] 382,681,968 
Debi bridge.2. 5 o4:aue ese den 73,734,543 49,736,330 37,067, 143 36,911, 296 42,671, 124 
MeédicinesEath a: tee: sercnes ears 37, 887,826 26,122,436 21.077, 192 21,505,530 25,377, 296 
Moose aw :G2bh-ss ees oe 112, 897,357 79,343,948 61,064,586 48,696,759 51,316, 748 
Prince Albert. asker chs oc 32,683,118 29, 802,029 21,124,445 17, 844, 842 21,106, 682 
Regina: Bae aot wese 570,766,671] 412,701,024] 462,876,073) 439,593,195) 475,031,328 
Saskatoon aconenet <e teleckence 194,543,418] 143,056,796} 114,981,799} 100,029,783] 102,963,180 
Winnipeg its eieine pee coca: 3, 712,135,033] 3,279, 817,622] 3,138,458,543] 4,798, 187,549] 4,682,240, 160 
Branches of the Weyburn 

Security Bank 4.ice.3..8 25,099,552 3,173,413! - ~ - 


6,279,080,873] 5,201,211, 730] 4,797,205, 735) 6,414, 353,624! 6,337,239, 720 


ne ee ee ee 


Potalgeit te, Mars 
British Columbia— 


New Westminister........... 93,831,458 67,987,301 51,107,251 47,213,108 52,390, 693 
VANCOUVER $7, 7 iin maine tpi 1,812, 724,948} 1,416,428,661) 1,190,466, 183] 1,207,251, 145) 1,320, 856,775 
NIGLOEIS FoF. coca s Pe ones cee 415,915,085] 321,883,768) 261,265,467} 237,125,920) 252,720,716 
POU co iscces cast anys 2,322,471,491| 1,805,799, 730) 1,502,838,901} 1,491,590, 173) 1,625,968, 184 
Grand Totals......... 37, 491,301, 766/31, 586, 468, 262/25, 844, 288, 293/29, 981, 165, 494/32, 866, 672, 922 


be ae months only, the Weyburn Security Bank having been absorbed by the Imperial Bank of 
anada. 


Subsection 4.—Government and other Savings Banks. 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is a natural 
thing that the banks which finance the business institutions should also absorb the 
bulk of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people is found in the savings 
or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average figures of 
which are given for recent years in Table 10 of this chapter, the 1934 average being 
$1,372,817,869. Further, the current savings of the Canadian people are going very © 
largely into the purchase of life insurance, the total premiums paid in the single 
year 1933 aggregating $214,852,668. In comparison with the enormous figures of 
notice deposits in chartered banks and with total insurance in force, the deposits 
in the special savings banks are comparatively small, but are none the less significant. — 

There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada at the present time, 
in addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies. First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, the deposits in which are 
a direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and in. Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are in the 
province of Quebec two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, established 
under Dominion legislation and making monthly reports to the Department of 
Finance. 


Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank, attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post. Office Act of 1867 (81 Vict., c. 10) in order “to enlarge the facilities now 
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available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for 
that purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor 
for repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’. 
Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers-General and in other places, in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Dominion Government Savings Bank was amalgamated with the 
Post Office Savings Bank in 1929. Historical statistics for both systems will be 
found in Table 27 and more detailed figures covering the last six years in Table 28. 


27.—Deposits with Dominion Government Savings Banks,' June 30, 1868-1906, and 
Mar. 31, 1907-34. 


Nore.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Dominion Dominion 

At End of aoe Government At End of Ls aba Government 

Fiscal Year. & Savings Fiscal Year. 8 Savings 

Bank. Hank Bank, an 
$ $ $ $ 

1IS68HL aS asst. 204,589 TASS OL OMAOLG ae cess ee Se 40,008,418 13,519,855 
TSe esses, ccs ene ee 1,588,849 TRIFLE BG Oalel Olio ms cee mt aes co oe 42,582,479 13, 633,610 
NBT ein ea ee Slag ange 2,926,090 rd UN Rs 2 Bee ink a eS 41, 283,479 12,177,283 
ISSO: cect ee ted ol teat 3,945, 669 MALO TSS PANG LO LO isa, tacsse meee ie Sew saet 41,654,960 11, 402,098 
TSB5r ee ee eee 15,090,540 T7ESSS DSU he 1 G20 2 eae ce aoies sete ete 31,605,594 10,729,218 
18900. Se Aer 21,990, 653 POVOZ TSE hed GOT sche Pee ek lal 29,010, 619 10,150,189 
TSOR A eas cs Mets oleic 26,805,542 dil GAS OD Gre LOD 2 sai ose corks wen aie 24, 837,181 9,829, 653 
LS00 Ret tess eees Seas 37,507,456 WOOAZPIGT NW lOear se cae cuetae tees 22.357, 268 9,433,839 
F005 ca eae h tie aiake 45,368,321 L6G DAIS G NEOPA no Sc rrean witeetersae 25, 156.449 9,055,091 
TQ0G Fe eat canes. 45,736.488 TOpt74 lode telOeae se cn. vate tc cree 24, 662,060 8,949,073 
1907253. PEON d dkstneeeies 47,453,228 15 O88. b84i eI926 5.205% Seer a. 24,035, 669 8,794, 870 
TOUS Fics sy tice caret eos 47,564, 284 PSCOLG RS Tie LO2t ecm vara ace 23, 402,337 8,519,706 
IQOQ eae eeeseaee ees 45,190,484 LAR 7ASh 4367 AOLS mah. Soe ee 23,463,210 7,640,566 

NSS Aeaie Caan ocean 43,586,357 TANGT7E Sia clO20 ac eau sek eee 28,375,770 2 

OL tL mecha aaah alan in aaa 43,330,579 PA AOTORCOD LOGO tonnes oe erate ie aiae 26,086,036 2 

IQIR ee as edt acan tek. 43,563, 764 T4AC5S HGS LOST ae: <.. scree trate 24.750, 227 2 

TOTS =. ak Satria eaters css 42,728,942 De AAD ah NIGGA ek oak eine esac 23,919,677 2 

TOUR AS a orton ae ecaets 41,591, 286 TaVOTGE LO ll elOSSisth rac. ata here oor 23,920,915 2 

1 Gee ee ee Ee oe 39,995, 406 14 OOG; TOS ol 084s. ons atepras street 23, 158,919 2 

1Do not include Provincial Government savings banks. 2Included in Post Office Savings Bank. 


28.—Summary of the Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, Mar. 31, 


1929-34. 
Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. - 

$ $ $ $ $ ras 
Deposits during year........ 2,910,147 | 2,746,050 | 2,535,563 | 3,582,988 | 3,669,427 2,565,470 
Interest on deposits......... 842,025 784,582 132, 100 706,270 683, 814 580, 946 
Total cash and interest...... 3,752,172 | 3,530,632 | 3,268,296 | 4,289,258 | 4,853,241 3,146,415 
Withdrawals.......:....cé0- 4,519,507 | 5,820,366 | 4,604,105 | 5,119,808 4,352,003 | -3,908,411 
At credit of depositors:..... 28,375,770 | 26,086,036-| 24,750,227 | 23,919,677 | 23,920,915 |- 23,158,919 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta, while 
a similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1982 when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 
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Ontario.—In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario authorized the 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. The funds received from this source are used almost 
exclusively to finance farm loans under the Agricultural Development Act. Interest 
at the rate of 2 p.c. per annum compounded half-yearly is paid on all accounts. The 
deposits are all repayable on demand. ‘Total deposits on Mar. 31, 1935, were $22,- 
326,489 and the number of depositors at that date was over 98,000. Eighteen 
branches are in operation throughout the province. 


Alberta.—In Alberta the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 3 p.c., or term certificates 
for one, two or three years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest 
at 33 p.c. for one year and 43 p.c. for two or three years. The total amount in 
savings certificates on Dec. 31, 1934, was $10,586,023, made up of $5,560,108 in 
demand certificates and $5,025,915 in term certificates. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dec. 31, 1934, a 
paid-up capital and reserve of $4,500,000, savings deposits of $52,696,140 and total 
liabilities of $54,541,338. Total assets amounted to $59,305,992, including over 
$43,500,000 of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Eco- 
nomie de Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 
and given a Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on Dec. 31, 1934, savings 
deposits of $12,697,544, a oe capital and reserve of $2,500,000 and total assets 
of $16,088,806. 


The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (162 reported to the Provincial 
Government in 1933) are also an important element in promoting thrift and assist- 
ing business in that province. Thus on Dec. 31, 1933, savings deposits in these 
banks amounted to $5,586,812, while the amount on loan was $7,667,919. Loans 
granted in 1933 numbered 11,407 amounting to $1,682,551. Profits realized amount- 
ed to $452,220. 


29.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie 
de Notre-Dame de Québec, as at June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-34. 


Norr.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


At June 30— Deposits. At Mar. 31— Deposits. At Mar. 31— Deposits. 
$ $ $ 
TSOS Siac cee eae BOON COs a OLO orate oe a arene Boao I O20 all kote eee eer 59,327,961 
LSU RES Bact tie ee O3000 0a I LO bilewres sates. 4; GOs aon LOZE. 2 oc a derepeses 64, 245,811 
LS COL SSRN gee Rios ere 6,611 470 1012s. sees Sects 39),020,,2000| 19205, eraaiers aaa 65, 837, 254 
USSO gxachaes ecb ase ats GsGSiL 1025 he LONG, aoe en eee 40 Wasa dP lO26 oc cn ener 67,241,344 
ESSS ee care asters. OeLOL SOS" TOL Abts wetadourseee Oo, BLO ;4359) | LOZTe etc ened 69,940,351 
RSOG hee oorere cet. ook aa 10,908,987 LOG Dae See BAe Si, SLRS (4c: 1928 2. oe eee te 72,695,422 
ksi eater apie ce DBL ZS Gol | LOO see cere 40,405; 037 19290 oe scares 70, 809, 603 
1900 Reese 1 gre are pal al) W pee caer a aa 44°139-978- 1980-2 See 68, 846,366 
19QD eA ee eee ZOTUS0S9G65 ALO 18a. e ooene cette 47), 0005543) 2193 iaenet ae 69, 820, 422 
LOOG: 9 fcrspeosva Sateshed the 27, 399, LOST L010. ocean me 4G, 799 BhliMel 932 nc cetee seule 68, 683,324 
DOCG eemvcotte cement ZOCOOU OLS ELOZO en: storetamrstcte cee 15¥S Sp ea 02S Sed RY te oe ee se 2 68,113,501 
LOOSE. chia ratnciae QEO27 24S W102 trae Te Ree ian e 58520077151 1034: eee 66,673,219 


INU ede gee boon: Pew BAe Be 8 7-7 ae ea Oey OP 58,292, 920 


1 At Mar. 31. 
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Sectione3.—Loan and Trust Companies. 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust companies was first 
carried on by an incorporated Canadian company in 1844, when the Lambton 
Loan and Investment Co. was established, while the Montreal Building Society 
was incorporated by c. 94 of the Statutes of 1845. In order to legalize and encourage 
such operations in Upper Canada, an Act was passed by the Canadian Legislature in 
1846, followed in 1847 and 1849 by Acts in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia respect- 
ively. These early companies were termed building societies; their activities com- 
prised mainly the lending of money on the security of real estate and also the lending 
of money to members without their being liable to the contingency of losses or profits 
in the business of the society. In addition to these operations, such companies 
were authorized by an Act of 1859 to ‘‘borrow money to a limited extent’’. Later, 
by the Building Societies Act of 1874, authority was given to receive money on 
deposit and to issue debentures, subject to certain restrictions as to amounts of 
deposits. 


The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns to 
the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
$2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in the number of companies 
and total volume of business resulted from subsequent legislation until in 1899 
102 companies (including trust companies) made returns, showing capital stock 
paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of $19,466,676; total 
liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 between 1867 and 1899. 
By 1913 the number of companies had declined, through amalgamations and absorp- 
tions, to 74 (including 16 trust companies) with a combined paid-up capital of 
$68,091,042, reserves of $35,959,342, deposits of $32,681,806 and total liabilities 
of $478,658,228. 


The laws relating to trust and loan companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V., ec. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. The statistics of Tables 31 and 32 refer only to those companies operating 
under Dominion charter, except that, beginning in 1925, the statistics of loan com- 
panies and trust companies incorporated by the province of Nova Scotia, and brought 
by the laws of that province under the examination of the Dominion Department of 
Insurance, have been included. Also, since 1922 provincially incorporated loan and 
trust companies have made voluntary returns of their statistics to the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, so that all-Canadian totals are again available for recent 
years. As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in 
Canada, it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies rose 
from $188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, although declining slightly to 
$205,791,934 in 1938. The total assets in the hands of the trust companies increased 
from $805,689,070 in 1922 to $2,553,694,019 in 1933. The latter figure included 
$2,328,615,120 of “estates, trusts and agency funds’. (Table 30A.) ie 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and mort- 
gage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities, 

87473—63 
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Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds 
is restricted by law. The figures of Tables 30 and 30A are of particular interest in 
the case of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their functions, are 
mainly provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately connected with 
the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 


30.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Proyincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1932. 


LOAN COMPANIES. 


Provincial Dominion 


Item. Companies. | Companies. Total. 
$ $ $ 
Bookevalues.of assets Arkied aces wee are ee eee 67,630, 093 143,566,386 211,196,479 
LAabiliGies LO Fe PUM Cm. leet ene Meee entries eee 32,474,829 | 107,758,082 140, 232.911 
Capital Stock— 
AUEDOTIZERS he i cca Bis, Sak ek ee eee eee 54,156,533 60, 150, 000 114,306,533 
SupSCEIDe GR ren Bene Ga ne ar areata 24,567,502 27,247,600 51,815,102 
Pav ayy ices ath oe Nee ee eee a ee eee here 22,102,192 19,506,063 41, 608, 255 
Reserveand Conuneency LUNUS. case series mite teeineree Geel aie 12,560, 918 14,739,341 27,300, 259 
OtherJiabilities:toishareholders se.:o ene eee eee eee be 3,305, 227 1,558,149 4,863,376 
‘Totaldiabuitiessto shareholders: ci seem perce ect ic ere ine 37,968,337 35,803,553 73,771,890 
Net profits realized during syearrr.. eect ec. tae eerste 1,105,476 1,699, 005 2,804,481 
TRUST COMPANIES. 
Assets— 
Company funds ck Hoi ces ooh cheer nes Saeistnereuteeeras stearate 66,089, 950 15,361, 656 81, 451, 606 
Guaranteed. 1unds. asc dee. piace eons cater ee aie ee 118, 672,237 25, 222,913 143, 895, 150 
Estates, trusts and ‘ageticy fundsre. s.nsecas cc teciue «ohne 2,061,933,697 | 215,702,235 | 2,277,635, 932 
TOESISH caro ee sere ORE he ieee ie Mee areata 2,246,695,884 | 256,286,804 | 2,502,982, 688 
Capital Stock— 
AniPhOEIZed 10. Fs ieen traces thao ete sida er ras Serene ee 73,480, 000 22,350, 000 95,830,000 
Subscribed ext. nu ce he tera te ave aierc erie ona ene ares 32, 242,072 11,951, 640 44,193,712 
PP RICUD cert ote cores ane ateie emen roe eae a EE ets 29,082,987 10,601, 822 39, 684, 809 
Reserveand contingency fundsi..v.5 5. chesces Seen ene ee 20,439, 706 3,461,760 | 23,901,466 
Unappropriated eurpluses.- 55. saan yay simon eng anes sg tye 2,471,918 358, 183 2,830,101 
Net profits realized during yearico..t eect. ccek seen ste vitae 3,171,013 326,327 3,497,340 


30A.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1933. 


LOAN COMPANIES. 


Provincial Dominion 


Item. Companies. | Companies. Total. 
$ $ $ 

Books valucior assete queso shh oecs Sones Cee 67, 231,553 138,560,381 205,791, 934 
(IAD UWIGIES COLLNO PUG sAaticacccecis comee te cmc re etn ak nee 29,751,516 | 101,666,653 131,418, 169 
Capital Stock— 

Authorized oh. . tone eth ONG Ss cee elo e en ee ete ee ee 51,211,477 61, 150, 000 112,361,477 

Subscriped ere see ce ete aes be Baiate tne Ceerraeie 26,585, 500 27,714,400 54,299,900 

Pid up at eee re eee oe tec a ee chee OR ae 22, 643, 929 20, 230, 120 42,874,049 
Reserve. and: conemeencey,tUnOs.. 2 we ccces scarce ron eee cee 12, 263,036 15, 205,070 27,458, 406 
Other liabilities:to sharcholdersys.is 5.65. tee olen 505,475 1,430,585 1,936,060 
Total liabilities to shareholders............cs0eseeees heli enrd 35,402, 740 36,865,775 72,268,515 
Net profits realized during’ year?...n.ee sas oenne een wae 962,864 1,423,041 2,385,905 
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30A.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1983—concluded. 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


Provincial ini 
Pir: OV a Dominion 


Companies. | Companies. Total. 
$ $ $ 
Assets— 
AG Ot ENivenINGS = fan hoes cl. le SCR R cow's ora aie ceca ah oe 63,314, 856 15,351,418 78,666,274 
ORE RRLORANIDGS. recc'S arts as Se LOO GSe kU b cs ad Oke ee 119,015,917 27,396, 708 146, 412, 625 
Hatates, trusts,and agency funds: vives 0 20 ives cower ores 2,108,180,969 | 225,484,151 | 2,328,615, 120 
PBNOL cues eat RE is as AO 6 teie dot} ob Se Miele » ob oes 2, 285,461,742 | 268,232,277 | 2,553, 694,019 
Capital Stoek— 
ASRS EMOrs em . - sa Bevetremen s. Wl Accne cB Ak’ crap sroldtine iene de 73,575,000 22,350,000 95,925,000 
SSARCEA DOC emcees ay Tecra eosin Basile SSNS stats aks Sop caieTolents 31,577, 768 11,968,340 43,546, 108 
5 EH STON De RS Sut nes ie Nace an ane foe ee ee a Aen 27,751,407 10, 630, 335 38,381, 742 
Meservemuc GontineenCy LUNGS: ¢ vals close bois ef cacharcdee esc 18,588,111 3,555, 585 22,143,696 
NApPrOpriaAbed, SUBD INSEStE : A ciath. ee cee, sees opik's oe nk MeN ols 2,847,548 354,912 3,202,460 
INGt DEG Us ROM ZOCLGULINE VEAP. oc falc ans’. a. ssid dule esp ore haves 2,611,359 439,081 3,050,440 


31. Classification of Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1914-33. 


LIABILITIES. 


Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 


Ve Debentures and 
ie ae tes Debenture Stock. peecrent 
apita eserve ———— : ue 
Paid up. | Funds. Total.? Elsewhere Deposits. and Total? 
Canada. and Accrued. 
Sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

PON AN ere Ae Oe 19,238,512] 9,374,363)29,375, 689|| 6,688, 124/26,101, 702) 8,104,072} 318,504) 41,212,402 
IGT Ae ee: 19,401,856} 9,878, 266/30, 155,708) 6,764, 836)25,538.301] 9,193.194 340,627) 41,836,958 
RONG Ee eee tars onc 19,673, 934/10, 319, 176/29, 993,110) 6,889, 946/24, 653,657] 8,987,720) 347,864) 40,879,187 
POU ated. «cs 0k 19,813, 217/10, 705, 215/30, 518, 432|| 7,075, 081/22, 430,846] 8,934,825) 351,420) 38,792,172 
1B ES. ee Re 19, 945, 858/10, 938, 193/30, 884,051! 7,442, 982/23 501,565) 7,802,539] 364.087) 39,111,173 
PORGTEE IS... eure n 20,191, 612)/11, 923, 234/32, 114, 846 - — | 9,347,096 -— | 42,405,175 
SOROS ee oases 24, 062, 521/13, 442,364139, 110, 640/116, 982, 032/18, 451, 054/15, 257,840 - | 51,302,620 
AUF I pea ae cert 25, 750, 966|14, 278, 619|40, 629, 689)|17 , 682, 083}20, 265, 766|15, 868,926] 480,547) 54,651,433 
Oe ere arate 25, 241, 600/14, 740, 834/40, 013, 363/120, 360, 480/22 ,390,990}16, 910,558 499,661} 60,386,903 
OS bee hes 3 oe 24,939, 6221/14,879,516)41, 239, 712/22, 667, 861/24 ,315, 010/15, 854, 029 577,460] 63,600,093 
WODd Re sy aie 22,592,057|13, 734, 681/37, 122, 138)/25 , 426, 434/21, 901,431|15,970,077| 543,131) 63,989,554 
th Sea, 23,632, 474|14, 555, 603/38, 461,375//30, 052, 139/21, 600,001]18,660,122) 538,755) 71,066,398 
1) yd Tot ae re 23, 498,336|14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937/36, 613 , 088/21 ,572, 810/21.316, 150 663,987) 80,447,480 
DO Bere cet cratess0 20,699, 710)14, 867, 432/38, 596, 121/47, 818, 386)19, 965,321/27,019,323} 868,694) 95,895,897 
NOR Wee oe «es 20,139.831)14, 113,871/36,179,771)51, 269, 133/15, 292,362/30,671,257| 940,528) 98,453,583 
LOT et ae 20,292, 840/14, 438, 022/35, 806, 640/52, 857, 277|14, 813, 287|29, 602, 789 942,178} 98,847,526 
020) Cote 2 ear 20,475, 116)14, 632, 128/35, 799, 585/58, 058, 682)15,063,313)31,581,913} 978,891) 106,378,655 
Et et ee 20,680, 307|14, 753, 181/36,078, 600/63, 158, 214/14, 837,565/30, 823,662] 1,027,677) 110,779,994 
19325...........//19,506, 063/14, 739, 341/35, 803, 553/161, 959, 437/14, 858, 798129,418,924| 989,303) 107,758,082 
i PE Pe ee 20,230, 120/15, 205, 070/36, 865, 775/|60, 483, 299)15, 161,505/24,287,270| 996,132] 101,666, 653 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 996. 
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31.—-Classification of Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1914-33—concluded. 


ASSETS. 
5 se 

ebentures, 

Y Real N ped goes Collateral | Stocks and 

eae Estate.? Hetate Loans. other 
7 Company 
Property. 
$ $ $ $ 

LOL4REE ee, he 1,763,892} 53,710,084 — | 11,301,869 
LOUD re Pekan ae 1,779,030) 52,807,357 - | 12,793,309 
TOU Gre tee eee 1,485,267} 51,981,926 - 13,482,805 
LOU a te 1,577,576| 49,712,872 - 14, 156,080 
1918 Sse 1,512,520] 48,298,988 -— | 16,640,017 
VOLO Sores owverte - - - = 
OQO ER est Sects 4,753,049} 63,725,084 1,750,128) 16,593,932 
AOD Dv eaeiwscerets 4,979,779] 67,147,513 1,618,865) 15,328,797 
NODE ese cries techs 5,309,854] 69,824,985 1,916,976} 16,967,305 
Ce ie dence eS 5,515,170] 73,858, 726 1,772,148) 16,445,635 
NODE IRS Se tes, ee 4,035,532) 71,468,506 1,722,803] 18,568,856 
LSPA eee cio cea 3,982,921} 79,106,407} 1,532,366] 20,210,387 
LOZGE eS  aaeneee 4,150,307] 89,873,578 1,161,886] 18,426,169 
19275 23m eae ee 3,999,808} 102,501,193 1,585,891} 18,884,434 
LOZ88 aa sceeacs 4,172,704] 105,121,365 2,610,947} 17,874,808 
192 OS etek me 6,156,227) 103,806,670 2,700,720} 17,654,463 
LOS OS Pe eeie seo. 7,069,914} 105,503,098 3,019,202} 20,834,907 
1Q31 55 eee clever 8,112,501) 106,628, 854 1,797,490) 23,430,382 
19325 a eeocee ee 8,271,679| 102,661,879 1,135,726) 21,521,472 
19839 Sse 8,860,817} 98,357,741 1,468,250] 18,767,937 


1 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 
3 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 


Cash on 
hand and 
in Banks 


$ 


3, 220, 803 
3,933,004 
3,241,053 
3,478, 220 
3, 023,839 
2,838, 636 


3,363,877 
4,568,984 
4,800, 649 
3,467, 822 
3,636,592 


3,442,928 
4,284,648 
5,672,479 
3,258, 762 
3,195,801 
4,313,669 


3,295,037 
4,549,735 
4,639, 653 


Interest, 
Rents, etc., 
Due and 
Accrued. 


$ 


591,443 
679,966 
681,246 
751,475 
524, 664 
261,810 


1,658 
2,790,348 
2,989, 460 
3,353, 822 
2,470, 756 


2,180,700 
2,274,535 
2,020,087 
1,746, 138 
1,834,297 
2,559, 065 


3,529,451 
4,366,369 
5,437,535 


2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 
4 Includes other assets. 


Total.4 


a 


$ 


70,588,091 
71,992, 666 
70,872,297 
69,676,223 
69,995,028 
74,520,021 


90,413,261 
96,698,810 
102,462,090 
104, 866, 102 
101,919,837 


110, 638, 667 
120, 321,095 
134,669,734 
134,793,527 
135,358,095 
143,308,774 


147,921,556 
143'566.386 
138,560,381 


5 Includes statistics of loan companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected by 
the Dominion Department of Insurance. 


32.— Classification of Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the 


Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1914-33. 


COMPANY FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


To Shareholders. To the Public. 
Year. Gani Taxes 
apital Reserve Other ? 
Paid up. | Funds. | Liabilities.| Total Moe 
$ $ $ $ 

DO Laid 0 epee cha SERat nts 6,051,146 2,541,413 202,427 8,794,986 1,948,414 
NOLO: Ok otis x-olderaehaierne ck 5,307, 128 1,159,479 233,738 6, 700,345 606 , 005 
NGA Gree Ree cidh (ho sreycteia Bee es 5,673,670 1, 245,589 287,214 7,206,473 620,470 
LO cca eee cee 5,297, 130 1,275,789 352. 158 6,925,072 731,220 
NOL Se ie cles, « opete tere seam 6, 266, 203 1,477,617 415,938 8,159,758 676,379 
191) Qisrie ee. 2 RON Se a cece 7,356, 474 1,643,464 391,625 9,391,563 616,378 
LO 20) Races Bs aie in oe 7,465,376 1.908, 753 391,975 9,766, 104 561,265 
OAL ES en Rn Cc a aeateasic MMOOD ELUM 1,746,579 167,303 9,446, 659 499,264 
1 PACE ae as el NO EE 7,678,401 1 902-123 46,068 9,636,592 329, 827 
OD Seki oe oe RI ao dE 7,772,749 1,908, 887 5,674 9, 687,310 832,724 
OD Sen ace eee Sn A 8,796,479 1,918,567 169,390} 10,884,436 766, 783 
LOD hese ts oT ENS let 9,523,618 2,261,890 184,153) 11,969,661 232,813 
OD Gh tree eect atten - ae 9,666,449 2,313,464 393,932} 12,373,845 580,380 
19272 ck ei ee. Oe 9,824,031 2,653,673 443,377| 12,921,081 571,279 
PODS Mea epee. ter eet 10,424, 249 2,877,766 549,905) 13,851,920 741,364 
O20 Sete creek ery, Saag: 0 | ee 10,512,879 3,325,020 257,288] 14,095,187 325,914 
LOS Olas. eee Whee. ieee ae 10, 260, 025 3,431,538 718,240} 14,409,803 294,897 
TOS Te fgets eee nran ee 10,493, 608 3,478, 889 629,215) 14,601,712 464,719 
LOS DU ie eines eee 10,601, 822 3,461, 760 457,518) 14,521,100 368,279 
LU Bees eee rier bee 10, 630,336 3,000,000 ~ 444,302) 14,630,223 206,372 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 997. 


Total. 


$ 


10, 743, 400 
7,306,350 
7,826,943 
7,656, 292 
8,836,137 

10,007,941 


10,327,369 
9,945,923 
9,966,419 

10, 520,034 

11,651, 219 


12, 202,474 
12,954, 225 
13,492,360 
14,593, 284 
14,421,101 


14,704,700 
15,066,431 
14,889,379 
14,836,595 


Year. 
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32.— Classification of Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1914-33—concluded. 
COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 
Loans. lah All 
Mini. Cash yo _ 
. on ssets ssets 
On On On Real cipal Stocks. hand |belonging| of the 
Real Real Stocks | Estate and ae td th Came 
Estate, | Estate, and School Wonka CG. rs ap 
First Second Securi- Securities - me 4 ae ge 
Liens. Liens. ties. Owned. Ling 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
,189,797| 113,095) 557,625 - 787, 400 - 179,928) 3,033,756} 9,861,601 
, 972,520 102,395 647,524 - 876, 760 - 172,448] 1,529,522} 7,301,169 
, 906, 986 544,747 374,392 — | 1,116,110 - 266,964] 1,585,513] 7,794, 712 
, 993,484 297,387 253,781 — | 1,145,815 - 173,130} 1,789,364] 7,652,961 
, 933,962 101, 784 294,472 — | 1,829,000 - 724,689) 1,936,365] 8,830,272 
, 432,455 557,171 496,769 — | 2,170,618 - 706,763) 1,635,773) 9,999,549 
, 736, 064 ~ 512,800 701,564} 2,500,942 349 , 294 576, 125 847, 463]10, 224, 252 
, 408,914 = 344,302 908,618} 2,400,914 253,779 603,618) 1,317, 785}10, 237,930 
, 254,434 - 391,475 973,022) 1,584,234 264, 186 473,687] 1,412, 205|10,353, 243 
,402, 752 - 375,129] 1,048,682] 1,656,304 292,564 481,672) 1,573, 406|10, 830,509 
,114, 753 - 446,001) 1,551,673) 1,598,971 336, 818 524,368] 2,483, 675|12, 056, 259 
, 143, 123 - 618,250] 1,969,737} 2,323,064 432,956 203,431) 1,763,355}12, 453,916 
,450, 907 - 580, 128} 2,091,322} 2,318,344 477,917 705,064} 1,571,595]13, 195,277 
, 668,574 - 977,514] 2,140,344] 1,993,823 494,083 804,469] 1,603, 906}13, 682,713 
5,651,201 — | 1,156,698] 2,148,354] 2,808, 630 495,094 917,019} 1,589, 288/14, 766, 284 
5, 652, 084 — | 1,121,536] 1,959,581) 3,228, 722 425,077 659,466] 1,623,031/14, 669,497 
oval 5f573,,596 — | 1,183,298] 2,049,285) 3,176,348 458,392 732,025) 1,779,338}14, 952, 282 
6,034, 794 - | 1,035,169) 2,140,792) 3,211,183 488,995 551,595) 1,996,819]15, 459,347 
6,057,336 - 628,586] 2,306,950} 3,105,079 447,940 773,537] 2,042, 228/15,361, 656 
5,413, 800 - 706,146] 2,655,924) 3,418,374 451,552 624,363] 2,081, 259]15,351, 418 
TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 
Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
Trust 
Year oe Interest and Total 
Principal.2 | Due and Total Agency 
Accrued. Funds 
$ $ $ $ $ 
QUE Pere ee ween elcte se Sales sie eevee tite os 8,560,468 - 8,560,468] 29,832,343] 38,392,811 
LO Von secede he csc dations bales oo sls hb seis 9, 727,099 - 9,727,099] 31,002,934) 40,730,033 
DONG reretnre He anre tes anciel axe eVeke aveyes Hes alevereie uarare 'e 2 10,405,318 - 10,405,318]| 36,756,902) 47,162,220 
LA ht See Se ai eee ay eee Rea Ae es 11,149,958 - 11,149,958]) 38,141,389]) 49,291.347 
LG Neer Poa CH ares sit ature iho sc venarel Tictei oun Gh’. wxefd's ions 12, 743,379 - 12,743,379|| 56,194,857]| 68,938, 236 
OA eee ain oss ots elated ae aller alow Bass 12,704,672 - 12,704,672) 52,084,047] 64,788,719 
ORT REMAe ARE Re ad Se eam anor ae eoekrs Soak tages 9,339,070 135,971 9,475,041]| 57,225,303]] 66,700,344 
AR Raya nics cre, dS tah Pendens 4 Shecapaatays tater ans 8, 424,128 125,514 8,549,642] 79,252,639]| 87,802,281 
NS eR I ee af fay chat ores bitat aloo) 6 cre cae! ae ar eccr ord’ 8,473, 720 126, 868 8,600,588] 92,449,298] 101,049, 886 
LD arate fet eee Us ec sh hiece sik bial ee hie tay Stak 10,306, 767 178,096} 10,484,863]) 102,764, 835|) 113,249,698 
TIP ALY 4° eS ad gel eS 4 OS Gr Soe Se 14,027, 120 133,583] 14,160.703]) 123,082,289] 137,242,992 
BE) Srey Ue aE ek chesney Sh oie cMaony asec eis oie sieiectss 15,897,339 = 15, 897,339]| 131,420,502) 147,317,841 
LAGU ear. oe osctorsiere rete aria crete e aretoiet 17,979,412 - 17,979,412|| 139,777,235] 157, 756, 647 
LG [ames too ree tah Dk Dovseshay.) Sti) dale Shale oshehatei esas 22,464, 753 ~ 22,464, 753]| 161,040,061]) 183,504,814 
LEE AaS. = sat OE Se ae ee Se Rene nee 24,105,724 - 24,105,724! 202,655, 185|| 226,760, 909 
TEN AIRE aE SS cane. Sy) its pun oto uatovatabstbac tains 24,465,263 - 24,465, 263]] 210,005,726) 234,470,989 
ESO tone erates Serials a latovona cote csvalereroiener obeloes-eos 26,408, 829 - 26,408, 829]] 205, 282,593]] 231,691, 422 
Pn a tpt Id eycesh choise cle svetelels Capen eealetne os 25,718, 2213 — | 25,718, 2213] 215, 698, 4693! 241, 416, 6903 
Boyes SRN SME oe esr osc laine ore tovatw al eleva ace oon 25,222,913 - 25, 222,913]] 215,702,235] 240,925, 148 
LER GT oS gy 88 RR Ig a AS ose ee cee re RP 27,396, 708 - 27,396, 708]| 225,484,151] 252, 880, 859 


1 Includes statistics of trust companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected 
by the Dominion Department of Insurance. 
2 Includes money in trust for investment amounting to $2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113,170 in 1915, $3,799,149 
in 1916, $3,443,682 in 1917, and $5,170,463 in 1918; corresponding amounts are included under the heading 


“Estate, trust and agency funds’’ for the years 1920 to 1933. 


3 Revised since the publication of the 1983 Year Book. 


The figures for 1919 are not available. 
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Section 4.—Sales of Canadian Bonds. 


Interesting aspects of public financing and of the investment of capital in 
Canadian development during the twentieth century are illustrated by the sales 
of Canadian bonds since 1911 shown in Table 33. (The figures are reproduced 
from the Monetary Times Annual, 1935.) In the first part of this table, the bonds 
sold in each year are divided according to whether the financing was for Dominion 
or Provincial Governments, or for municipalities, railways or other corporations, 
while in the second part of the table the sales in each year are distributed according 
to sales in Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom. 


The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally reached a very high mark toward 
the close of the War owing to the Dominion Government financing required to cover 
the war expenditures. However, the total sales were greater in 1931 than in any 
other year, owing largely to the Dominion Government’s conversion loans. 


Dominion Government financing through bond sales since 1907 may be divided 
into three periods: the first from 1908 to 1914, when the money was required largely 
for internal development of the country, public works and Government railways; 
the second from 1915 to 1919, when war expenditures required very large borrow- 
ings; and the third since the War, when the issues have been largely required for 
refunding former loans at lower interest rates and for expenditures in connection 
with public works and railways. . 


Provincial bond issues have been on a much larger scale since the War than 
formerly, probably due to the development of provincially-owned public utilities 
and of improved highways. Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities, on 
the other hand, were greater in 1918, toward the end of the “land boom’’, than 
they have been in any other year, although sales in 1930 almost reached the record. 
However, allowing for the increased population in cities and towns, there has not 
been the same marked increase in the average annual sales of municipal bonds in 
the period since the War, as compared with the period before the War, that is notice- 
able in the case of provincial bonds. | 


Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1930 had averaged over $257,- 
000,000 per year, dropped to $10,550,000 in 1932, and to $4,385,000 in 1933, this 
being largely due to the uncertainty of the industrial outlook. Railway bonds 
showed a somewhat similar decline to $12,500,000 in 1932, and to only $1,000,000 in 
1933. In 1934 substantial recoveries were shown in both classes. 


A very striking change has taken place during the present century in the market 
in which Canadian bond issues are principally sold. Prior to the War, a great part 
of the capital required for Canadian development came from.the United Kingdom, 
and the major portion of Canadian bond issues was sold there. The outbreak of 
war temporarily eliminated that market, and Canadians turned largely to the 
United States for outside capital. However, the great increase in wealth during and 
since the War has enabled a much greater proportion of public and industrial finan- 
cing to be done at home, and beginning with the Victory Loan campaings, Canadians 
not only learned how to invest their money in bonds, but had the necessary funds to 
invest on a large scale in bond issues. These facts are reflected by the figures in 
Table 33 showing that since 1915 a greatly increased proportion of the total issues of 
Canadian bonds has been sold within Canada. Thus, in 1934, 83 p.c. of all bonds 
issued were sold in Canada, 8 p.c. in the United States and 9 p.c. in the United 
Kingdom. 
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33.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, calendar 


(From the Monetary Times Annual. 


years 1911-34. 
Figures for 1904-10 inclusive will be found at p. 921 of the 


1933 Year Book.) 
CLASSES OF BONDS. 


266, 812,988 
272,937, 982 
373,795, 295 
272,935, 067 
335, 106,328 
356, 882, 542 
726,039,079 
775,356,361 
909, 937, 222 
324,914, 667 
403,591, 156 
492,397,477 
514, 817,742 
579, 925, 792 
483,533,348 
532,072,661 
602, 217, 681 
453 , 592, 088 
661, 158,909 
767, 245,063 


1, 250,820,571 


473,117, 632 
569, 556,513 
637,960,828 


266,812,988 
272,937,982 
378,795, 295 
272,935,067 
335, 106,328 
356, 882,542 
726,039,079 
775,356,361 
909,937, 222 
324,914, 667 
403,591,156 
492,397,477 
514,817,742 
579,925,792 
483 , 533,348 
532,072,661 
602,217,681 
453,592,088 
661, 158,909 
767, 245,063 


1, 250, 820,571 


473,117, 632 
569, 556,513 


Calendar Year.| Dominion. | Provincial. Municipal. Railway. Corporation. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LODE sige Seas, othe - 11,375,000 30, 295, 838 85,611,265 | 139,530,885 
Dt area Hees 25,000,000 25, 639, 700 47,159,288 45,014, 925 130, 124, 069 
Uh AAA ponies se 34, 066, 666 36, 850, 000 110, 600, 936 65, 895, 880 126,381, 813 
W013 are tasers, 48, 666, 666 56, 100,000 79,133,996 59,719,000 29,315; 405 
LUE ees are oe 170,000,000 48,105,000 67,393,328 33,675, 000 15, 933,000 
UOTE Seer loser 175, 000,000 33, 173,000 93,977,542 22,240,000 32,492,000 
tO Wa a ee 650, 000, 000 15,300, 000 24,198,079 17,700,000 18, 850,000 
1 Ae een ae a 689,016,000 18,605,000 43,570,361 19, 600,000 4,565,000 
LODGES Br ok cess: 753, 000,000 52,374,000 26, 274,089 35,359, 133 42,930,000 
MOOS eee tes - 125,993,000 56,371,391 96,500,000 46,050, 276 
1SZis secre acee - 160, 745, 400 84,776,931 96, 733,000 61,335,825 
UVa ela ee 200,000, 000 114,918,000 87,088,877 13,505, 100 76, 885, 500 
W92Sk met 3 cits. tors 200,000,000 106, 279, 000 83 , 686, 422 27,500,000 97,352,320 
1D ipo Pens 175, 000,000 89, 640,000 88.731,612 | 157,375,000 69, 179, 180 
LD AD he cae, acs 169 , 333,333 106,970,000 46, 218, 987 40,925,195 120, 085, 833 
POZ Bic cul seta gare 105, 000, 000 76,633, 267 65, 020, 194 34,500,000 250,919, 200 
LOD iiask a Sorte, Pe 45,000,000 114,795,500 72,742,114 80,000,000 | 289,680,067 
LOZBS eee cere - 92,992,500 27,120,588 48,396, 000 285,083,000 
LEU) areas es a ae - 119, 960, 500 98,667,809 199, 200,000 243,330,600 
LOS Oyster arescic rane 140,000,000 160,004,000 109, 648, 063 137, 238,000 220,335,000 
198 Tascis hate ona 6 Og 858, 109,300 126, 239, 205 85, 290, 066 121, 750,000 59, 432,000 
LOSE Meaty, ode 226, 250, 000 128, 217,000 95, 600, 632 12,500,000 10,550, 000 
5K 2 eee rite Ae ee 440,000,000 82,889, 000 41,282,513 1,000,000 4,385,000 
DOSS Sores sce os 400, 000, 000 139, 868, 000 24,690, 132 32,500,000 40,902,696 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES. 
Sold Sold in Sold in 
Calendar Year. in United United 
Canada. States. Kingdom. 
$ $ $ 
See ace Pisticci ERR Seen eth cesar es eae 44,989,878 17,553,967 | 204,269, 143 
UAE PASE es JOE oe etait Te, ee eR ya eo 37,100,152 30, 966, 406 204, 236, 394 
MONS Re toe eMC a cas eae So Se ateie cia, Pras faiece vB 45, 603, 753 50,720,762 | 277,470,780 
ROT ARES COR Ratti aera, Rtas OF rode Lae Rie Shee eines white 32,999, 860 53,944,548 185,990, 659 
Ne er eae Ue A sere oo earn ieee rai RSE ne el gee 116,325,214 178, 606, 114 41,175,000 
UO are pia ile Pac RU a Oa i a 102,938,778 206, 943, 764 47,000,000 
See a. CLO Cos BEBO E Sa SEE ee TET: 546,330, 714 174, 708,365 5,000, 000 
ED Siete ene eT Re Rte sees cr cio cisjnsereiaie Goce Goats 727,446,361 33,310,000 14,600,000 
Ban MAORI Ns Oe Leena eg te bre siSaee oe SACL 705,385,419 199, 446, 670 5,105, 133 
TGA ToS ARABS OER OOS CMO ME tre IS CI eLOIPa e 101, 830, 667 223 , 084, 000 - 
ROD EE Torta eee ce + ccctcthue Selects 213,326,548 | 178,113,618 12, 151,000 
RAM Ar Oe RSs Mer er sates «cM S ee les Sialic oie axe Wai aSus trae 250, 184, 984 242,212,493 ~ 
AMS RS a we, oath cre ASS otcls che OE a ecricate e ees 427,868, 742 84,517,000 2,432,000 
Wp Mere a Fonz a o Oxy ovorode ngs s (holo lsn tes bala atasanrs OSE 336, 758, 887 239,544,405 3, 622,500 
MUS ade area aps tess cis cha ess er ascl tein shale or nictare Eieitis. Wisc 271, 251, 682 181,870,000 30,411, 666 
LEG OES ae Set a ea i sR RII 4 SA BOP 263, 862,718 259, 209, 943 9,000 000 
Oe og: Snes SOC eee ee ee Soe nee 373,637,014 223,714,000 4,866,667 
VS ied a et aes Oe bly SaaS eee SRE OEE Clonore 278,080, 088 159,512,000 16,000, 000 
Pp hedere  e NY Mie Ss Aatciisca care 8d sbe ek aptteeee 378,395,909 263,654,000 19, 109,000 
MUM ee at Nera co's eric tsoreiel Oa ore diareigatsie sees 368, 868, 063 393 , 632, 000 4,745,000 
La) URE y oe eer ee Sct SiR Ay 5 BSE oe RACED okt SELES 1,090, 800,571 155,920,000 4,100,000 
Dy eT e Rc, letriate ts ete ois Co ka's bia nck) No tae 377, 752, 632 81,015,000 14,350, 000 
US va PI rc SER aa TORR De are 434, 556, 513 60,000,000 75,000,000 
Hee cece cee phe Wi Maho serial a ate Move auilyiawats 529, 630, 828 50, 000,000 58, 330, 000 


637, 960, 828 
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Section 5.—Corporation Dividends. 
(From the Financial Post Business Year Book.) 


The 1934 improvement in Canadian business, as indicated by higher corporate 
earnings, was reflected in the total annual dividend payments of $185,759,716, com- 
pared with $134,679,359 in 1933, or a gain of 37-9 p.c. Every month of the year 
except September showed an increase; the then decrease was due to the change of 
dividend policies of Imperial Oil and International Petroleum, whereby these two 
organizations went on a semi-annual basis as contrasted to their former quarterly 
payments. Bonus payments from a few large industrial companies and a number 
of mining companies, plus initial dividends by some of the new mines, helped to 
swell the December total far above the 1933 figure. In Table 34 below there is 
given a six-year record of aggregate monthly dollar payments and yearly totals 
for all companies paying dividends in Canada:— 


$4.—Dividend Payments by Canadian Companies, 1929-34. 


Month. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $5. $ $ $ 

SONUALY Scie cdaeens ee sees 27,263,809 | 30,310,039 | 27,959,397 | 20,400,598 | 13,854,450 | 14,416,545 
SLQURU ALY omc ‘eatin is ane 5,056,962 | 7,946,299 | 5,101,369 |} 4,095,424 | 3,335,428 3,783,396 
MBPOR Fin pon ct et ee ces 14,735,211 | 22,770,591 | 24,376,795 | 18,944,825 | 16,754,000 | 17,267,509 
PBI. see tae ot 29,615,366 | 32,634,632 | 32,126,789 | 21,273,875 | 11,602,414 | 12,265,579 
BE RY iu Wen tiss' Sinus sinensis SE 5,705,616 | 6,580,454 | 5,301,127 | 4,674,523 | 2,931,000 4,793,184 
J UNG aor ie ciane eye's Bre eoece slaves eres 25,591,671 | 33,847,306 | 28,899,218 | 19,342,689 | 17,497,407 | 41,938,738 
Dalvie sidcins Sa staue Gare sre ane 27,606,526 | 29,301,051 | 21,908,004 | 16,008.127 | 12,672,273 | 16,422,866 
PA SEEVISG See tae cscs Sha ccna rok ct aut 4,405,879 | 7,037,106 | 4,967,051 | 4,391,902 | 3,260,000 4,405,879 
Sopfom ers 2.5. sees ea: 22,542,905 | 23,668,503 | 19,765,080 | 16,049,340 | 14,271,323 9,731,678 
October zidencinhteitcs ha, sae 34,179,929 | 35,885,965 | 24,451,599 | 15,919,557 | 11,807,000 | 138,849, 280 
INOWen DER 2% do caps mittee 6,072,009 | 6,738,450 | 4,756,182 | 3,652,381 | 3,656,148 4,188,056 
Desembers7.: seine ments 35,771, 604 | 47,921,152 | 26,738,555 | 20,209,250 | 23,037,916 | 42,638,981 

TOUgsy nes ee: 238,547,487 |284,641,548 |226,351,116 |164, 962,492 |134,679,359 | 185,759, 716 


Section 6.—Foreign Exchange. 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as our currency in 1857, was equivalent to 15/73 
of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in Canadian 
currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the import and 
export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direction, until 
the outbreak of the Great War. Further, during the first eleven years after Con- 
federation, the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the 
United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. 
From the latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and the 
variation was only between the import and export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of the Great War, both the pound sterling and the Canadian 
dollar were made ineonvertible into gold and fell to a discount in New York, though 
this discount was “pegged” or kept at a moderate percentage by sales of United 
States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, borrowing in the United 
States, and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangements with the 
United States Government. After the War, the exchanges were “unpegged’”’ about 
November, 1920, and the British pound went as low as $3.18 and the Canadian dollar 
as bow as 82 centsin New York. In the course of the next year or two, exchange was 
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brought practically back to par, and the United Kingdom resumed gold payments in 
1925 and Canada on July 1, 1926. From then until 1928 the exchanges were within 
the gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate discount 
in New York. 


Recent Movements in Canadian Exchange.*—Because Canada has no 
foreign exchange mechanism of her own, Canadian transactions in exchange and 
monetary gold have been governed by New York and London. The United King- 
dom buys much more from Canada than Canada buys from her, but the reserve is 
the case as regards the trade between Canada and the United States. The result is 
that there is a supply of bills on London in excess of the amount needed to meet 
current obligations in the United Kingdom. By offering these for sale for United 
States funds in London or New York, a triangular balance is approximated by book 
transactions and without the cross transfers of the larger quantities of gold which 
would otherwise be necessary. The volume of sterling exchange on Canadian 
account thus passed to the New York market does not greatly influence New York 
rates of sterling exchange under normal conditions; on the contrary, the volume of 
the New York-London transactions is sufficient to carry the Canadian rates along 
with them. Canadian exchange transactions with other countries are handled 
through London or New -York and are unimportant of themselves, depending on 
the relationships with Canadian-New York and Canadian-London transactions. 


In September, 1931, the equilibrium of international exchange was seriously 
disturbed. This unfortunate turn of events followed a period of over six years 
during which the nations of the world had worked steadily towards the stabilization 
of their currency systems upon a gold basis. Within two months of the time when 
the United Kingdom found it necessary to suspend free gold shipments, however, 
only a very small number of countries, including the United States and France, were 
left with currencies unshaken by preceding abnormal gold movements. The 
decision of the United Kingdom to go off the gold standard (Sept. 21, 1931) resulted 
in a sharp depreciation of sterling in New York, and partly owing to the triangular 
nature of the situation, but in some measure due to the immediate withdrawals of 
funds from Canadian banks by United States interests, short selling of Canadian 
exchange and other influences, Canadian rates depreciated also and fluctuated 
broadly with sterling until the United States dollar dropped from the ranks of gold 
standard currencies on April 19, 1933. 


During the balance of that year, the premium on United States dollars at 
Montreal gradually diminished from approximately 20 p.c. until in November it was 
replaced by a small discount of about 1 p.c. The pound sterling meanwhile advanced 
from $4-234 in April to $5-082 in November. The course of foreign exchanges 
throughout 1934 was more stable than it had been since 1931. Sterling reacted 
gradually until it reached its former parity of $4-866 in September, and subsequent 
fluctuations centered around that level. This movement was accompanied by 
minor irregular changes in the United States dollar, which regained a fractional 
premium early in 1935. The Montreal premium on gold currencies has risen until it 
stood in the early part of 1935 at approximately 65 p.c. 


*Revised by’ Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


+The U:S. dollar was subsequently replaced on a gold basis on Jan. 31, 1934, but the gold content of 
that dollar was reduced from 23-22 grains to grains, or !1/s,of anounce. The new U.S. gold dollar, there- 
fore, has a gold content equal to 59-06 p.c. offthat of the former gold dollar, 
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35.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1933 and 1934. 


Norre.—The nominal closing quotations in Canadian funds upon which these averages are based, have been 
supplied by the Bank of Montreal. 


Belgium. 
Belga. 


1390 


Czecho- 
slovakia, 
Krone. 


0296 


Denmark. 
Krone. 


-2680 


Finland. 
Markka. 


0252 


1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. 


| | | | 


—_——— | ——_—————__] q“e |e lil q§— | q“€e ll —q— ]_ oe |e |_| |... . 


Mie ry iy AME alec 
Par. 4-8666 -1407 
$ $ $ $ 
gl AN AEs. 55 Aedes gee 3-071] 4-053) -161] -181 
He bruaryinimackiutes sete 3-273] 4-055} +169} ~ -188 
Marely. jeu strt..adees 3-292] 4-081} -170| -190 
ADELE: ot dice ean a eee 3-378] 4-110} -167) -191 
MOY ce aici drat wares Sua piee si 3-585} 4-072} -173} -190 
DROS du tice caret carat 3-680] 4-003} -162| -189 
JULY piatnals « s1ileigs fT 3-936] 3-980} +168} +188 
AMPIBE LE UGTA see ee 3-816) 3-952) +172) +187 
September... esc. cere 3-862} 3-877] -177| -187 
Oetober «sis saicaals ajar 8 she 3:824| 3-868] -170} -187 
November..0.55. 284.4 4-056] 3-891) -181} -184 
DECOM CR cots ton a 4-066} 3-903} -179| -187 
Month. Panes Beene 
mark, 
Par 0392 2382 
1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. 
$ $ $ 3 
January ors) «dey cies -045| +063} +272) -378 
Pebrilary jinn css ee -047} -065| +285) -393 
Manel. lets cduet Saacanet -047| +066} +286) -398 
Apriluanicens. aodset. -049} +066} +289] -395 
May itt See -053} +066} -314) *-394 
Ulivi are cowpeas ashe -054| +066} -322) -381 
SUE an rie le x He akg ale tad wate -058| -065] +353] +382 
A aad -057| -065| -348)  -386 
September s.c5cksci seks -060} -065} +368} -392 
Oetober sh. sute ties -060} +065} +363] +396 
Nomemm DORs ae ciors evo ot -062} -064] +377} -392 
Deacon ber! ccc. ene -061] -065} +372} -397 


$ $ 
-159) +222 
168) -231 
-168| +234 
173} +234 
-187| +234 
-191] +232 
-207) +231 
-205| +232 
-216| +231 
213) +230 
-221| +228 
+217) +231 
Holland. 
Guilder. 
oath 
1933. | 1934. 
$ $ 
-460} +641 
484-667 
485] 675 
-499| 678 
538} 678 
-547| +673 
-597) +670 
590} +669 
°622| +667 
-616] -668 
639} +660 
-627| +668 


$ $ 
-034} +048 
-036| -045 
036) +042 
-038] +042 
-041} «042 
-042| -041 
-045} «041 
-045; -041 
046] +041 
-046} -041 
-048) +041 
-047| -041 
Italy 
Lira 
0526 
1933. | 1934. 
$ $ 
-059| -084 
062) -087 
-062}- -086 
-064| -086 
-070} +085 
-O71] = -085 
-079} +085 
-077| = +085 
-081| -084 
-081} +084 
084) +084 
-082} +084 


$ $ 
195} -229 
184} -227 
-186] +228 
-190} -2380 
202| -228 
207) +224 
222| +223 
215} +222 
217| +217 
215) -216 
-228| +218 
+228] -218 
Norway. 
Krone. 
2680 
1933. | 1934. 
$ $ 
198) -256 
211) -256 
213] +257 
218) +259 
-230} +257 
-234| +252 
249} +251 
+242) +249 
244) +244 
-242| +244 
*257| +245 
*257| +246 


$ $ 
017} -022 
018} -023 
-019| +023 
-019} +023 
-020} +023 
-021| +022 
022} -022 
-022} -022 
022} -022 
021] +022 
023} +022 
023} -022 

Puce 
~ 419301 
1933. | 1934. 

$ $ 
-094] +131 
-099] +135 
-102|  -138 
-106| +137 
115] «137 
116} +136 
124] +135 
1122} +135 
129] -135 
128] «135 
131} +134 
123} +135 


For footnote see end of table, p. 1003. 
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35.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1933 and 1934— 


concluded. 
Sweden. yi aes Ar “Never Brazil. Mexico. Hong Kong. 
Month. Krona. Teann: ake eh Milreis. Peso. Dollar. 
Par +2680 +1930 +4244 +1196 +4985 +30001 


1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. 


SRMIAE ES Ee OTR. Ss 210) +262) -212) +309) +296) +264] -086) -087| +351) -279) +251) +382 
PODrURLy. Soca Gees cece 220) +262) +233} -321) +310) +285) -090) -087) +343) +279) -267| -388 
BRE DICT eee ng cae 220} +264] -233) +324) -309) -257) -089) -087) -343) +278) +278) -390 
1 Ty BAR eee eee 214) -265| +240} -324| -314) -253) -088) -087) -334) -276) -289) -383 
MB Men S58 ibs: detent aie 36 232) +263] +259] -325) +324) +238) -088) -085) -333) -278) +315} -365 
DONG SIE. (Aan. Ree ocean 238) +259] +264) -323) +344) +246) -088) -084) -311} +277) -329) +365 
DULY, ck waitin Fore rate tes 256| +257| -287| +322) --376| +247; -091) +085} +299) +276) +353) +374 
AUSUSb a Weta s Necessities « +248] +256) +283) -322] +374) +269] -090) -084| -301} +272) +339) -380 
September.............. -251} +251) +299) +821} +3938) +265) -088| -082} -290) +271) +346) -385 
Gey a) ac +248) +250) -296] -321) -391) +260) -087) -082) +290) +273] +343] +400 
NGVEURDOF soi mas tos « n> gen » -263) +251) -307| +317) -407| +253] -087| -082} +278) +272) -368) -406 
December, ; ...5.. 3% - +264) +252) +302) +320) +287] +248} -088] +081] +277) +275) +373] +420 
Month. et ven a pee | caring. <- Dollar 
Par. | +3650 4985 |  -41671 4-8666 | 1-00 


1933.| 1934.} 1933./ 1934.) 1933. 1934. 1933.{ 1934.) 1933.| 1934. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


CREUALTT EG AS. SS or deWld hig. tos oles -291) +385} +240} -305) +321) +347) 3-847) 5-070) 1-143} 1-005 
CPR State er age ieee Vora ay St caries t -312| +385] +251) +302) -344] -350| 4-099) 5-078) 1-197) 1-008 
BIEN Pa, ROU oi nt a ee a a *313) +385} 260) +302) +352) -350| 4-135) 5-107) 1-199} 1-002 
PANE R ere airs afin SRE oe woh. bakely ti. aledsears 324| +388] +266) +304) +348] -342) 4-234) 5-148) 1-179] -998 
RE Sah Dota Slag males bean iaig & <node Ba 343). -384| +278) -303 -328) 4-498) 5-100} 1-141] -998 
PINE ee PN a. Soa biel ice a8 east C's wo aes > 350| +377) +291] +298) Not | +329) 4-615) 5-012) 1-112] -992 
PEN Tat MEL RING Ete STs fate I iielag se 374| +375] +309} +296] avail-| -337| 4-931} 4-985} 1-058} -988 
PUVA rede na ritoh evo Hale COPE 363] -373| +288} +294) able 342) 4-787| 4-951] 1-061] +977 
0) SILER Eo ae a cee ar 368] -365} +285) -290 345| 4-839] 4-855] 1-036] -971 
LS SR aS eres 363) -365) +287) -282 344| 4-787] 4-843) 1-024) -979 
BE RNR NI Ss 0 Fil oi Meigs os ee -387| -367| -303] -285] -329) +328} 5-082) 4-872} -990| -976 
CORNET Se oz vars bois Sis date a on CoE a -390| +368} -308) -286) -338) -339) 5-096] 4-887] -995| -988 


y iPar rates given are those recognized in pre-war years, no post-war financial readjustment having been 
effected. ; 
2Shanghai dollar from November 1933 onwards. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—INSURANCE.* 


Insurance business is transacted in Canada by companies of the following 
classes, viz., (1) companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada 
or of the former ‘Province of Canada’’, (2) companies incorporated under the laws of 
the provinces of Canada, and (3) companies incorporated or formed under the 
laws of British and foreign countries. The word ‘‘companies’’ as here used, includes 
fraternal benefit societies, associations and exchanges which transact the business 
of insurance. The Dominion Insurance Acts provide that companies of classes 
(1) and (3) above may not transact business anywhere in Canada unless registered} 
by the Dominion, but these Acts also provide that fire insurance on property in 
Canada may be effected in companies of class (8) even though not registered, if the 
insurance is effected without solicitation, advertising or the use of the mails, and if 
an office is not maintained in Canada, though property to be insured may be inspected 
and losses may be adjusted. Insurance so effected is generally known as “unlicensed 
insurance’. Companies of class (2) above may transact business in the province 
of incorporation, subject to compliance with the laws thereof, or in any other province 
subject to compliance with the laws thereof, or, on compliance with the Dominion 
laws, may be granted Dominion registration. Most of these companies limit their 
business to the province of incorporation or to one or more other provinces; a few 
only have been granted Dominion registration. 


What has been said above implies that jurisdiction concerning insurance com- 
panies and insurance business is divided between the Dominion and the provinces. 
There have been many references to the courts and appeals to the Privy Council 
with a view to determining the respective legislative domains, both in respect of 
insurance legislation specifically and in respect of legislation affecting companies 
generally, including insurance companies. The last Privy Council decision was 
handed down in 1931. It may now be taken as established that the Parliament of 
Canada may require companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada to obtain 
Dominion registration and continue to be so registered as a condition of transacting. 
business in Canada, and these companies may be required to make returns from 
time to time of their business and doings in Canada and to furnish evidence of their 
solvency. ‘The powers of the Dominion go much farther in reference to companies 
incorporated by the Parliament of Canada, but include all of the powers which may 
be exercised over companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada and registered 
by the Dominion. The Acts passed in 1932{ implement the powers of the Dominion 
as determined by the Privy Council decisions. 


The Dominion Acts under which companies are registered are administered by 
the Department of Insurance under the Minister of Finance. The chief officer of 
the Department of Insurance is the Superintendent of Insurance. The first Super- 
intendent was appointed in 1875 as head of a newly created Insurance Branch of the 
Department of Finance. In 1910 the Insurance Branch was constituted into a 
separate Department, the Department of Insurance, under the Minister of Finance. 


*The statistics of Fire, Life and Miscellaneous Insurance have been revised by G. D. Finlayson, Super- 
intendent of Insurance, and those pertaining to Government Annuities (Section 4) by W. M. Dickson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

+Prior to 1932, the Dominion Insurance Acts provided for the ‘‘licensing’”’ of companies; the Acts 
be oh in 1932 provide for “‘registration’’. The change in terminology does not indicate any change in 
substance. 

tThe Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (22-8 Geo. V, c. 46). The Foreign Insurance 
Companies Act, 1982 (22-8 Geo. V, c. 47). 
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Precedent to obtaining first registration, in addition to filing certain docu- 
ments, including a full and complete financial statement, a company must satisfy 
the Minister that it is sound and solvent and must make the required initial deposit 
of securities, varying from $10,000 to $100,000, depending on the class of business 
to be undertaken. Annual returns are required of all registered companies and the 
Acts require an examination to be made, by the Superintendent or on his behalf, of 
the books and records of companies with a view to substantiating the accuracy of 
the statements filed and the soundness of the companies. Should any company 
show an unsatisfactory financial condition, the Acts require immediate remedial 
measures to be taken. British and foreign companies are required to maintain in 
Canada assets sufficient to cover all of their liabilities in Canada, while Canadian 
companies are required to maintain in Canada all of their assets, except such as it 
may be necessary to deposit outside of Canada as security for ‘outside of Canada”’ 
business. 


The statistics herein given in respect of companies registered by the Dominion 
are divided into three classes relating to: (1) insurance against fire, (2) life insurance, 
and (3) miscellaneous insurance, vz., accident, automobile, aviation, burglary, 
credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, leakage, live-stock, sickness, 
steam boiler, title, tornado and weather insurance. ‘These statistics are compiled 
from the reports of the Department of Insurance; throughout they apply to calendar 
years. 


Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has collected statistics, included 
herein, of business transacted by provincial companies licensed by the provinces, 
classified as to: (1) business transacted within the province of incorporation, and (2) 

qpusiness transacted in other provinces. 


Returns in respect of ‘‘unlicensed insurance’’, above referred to, were required 
under Section 16 of the Special War Revenue Act for taxation purposes, and sta- 
tistics compiled from these returns were published in the Canada Year Book, prior 
to the 1933 edition, as Table 8. This section of the Act having been held uncon- 
stitutional by Privy Council decision, Oct. 22, 1931, on an appeal from the Court 
of the King’s Bench of the province of Quebec, the returns for 1930 were incomplete 
and were not published in the 1933 Year Book. By an amendment to the Act at 
the 1932 session of Parliament, a section analogous to Section 16 was enacted, 
applicable to unlicensed insurance and Table 8 is therefore revived in the present 
edition (see p. 1016). 

Statistics of Dominion Government annuities are given at the end of this 
chapter. The Department of Labour administers the Acts under which these 
annuities are sold. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insur- 
ance companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local mana- 
gers were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is available. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
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when it was granted a Dominion licence. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined 
in ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America Assurance 
Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance 
Co., organized in 1851, and, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest 
companies of its kind on the continent; two United States companies, the A‘tna 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which com- 
menced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1933, shows that at that date there were 240 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion licences; of these 49 were Canadian, 67 were British 
and 124 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic 
records were collected by the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in 
Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British and 8 American. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to almost 80 p.c. of the total 
number is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 
businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian com- 
panies. 

Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, the great advance in building construction and the 
wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have materially reduced 
the danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by com- 
panies in Canada on an equality with those of other countries. 


A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the large percentage of British® 
and foreign companies, is the continued increase in the number of companies which 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 


Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
follow, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869 and of the operations 
of individual companies for the year 1933. The net amount of fire insurance in 
force on Dee. 31, 1933, with companies holding Dominion licences, was $9,008,- 
262,736, while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date 
was $1,190,180,426. In addition, policies amounting to $442,826,911 were in force 
during the year 1933 with companies, associations or underwriters not authorized to 
transact business in Canada. Thus the grand total fire insurance in force on Dec. 
31, 1933, probably approximated $10,600,000,000.* 


Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies registered by the 
Dominion, the relationship between losses paid and net premiums written, and the 
variation in the cost per $100 of insurance. It will be observed that the cost of 
insurance reached a maximum in 1904 and 1905; there has since been a steady 
decrease with the exception of the years 1921, 1922 and 1924, when temporary 
reversals of the downward swing were in evidence. It is noteworthy that the cost 
of fire insurance has decreased by 53-75 p.c. since 1905. Table 2 shows the business 
done in Canada by individual companies during the year 1933, while in Tables 3, 4 
and 5 are given figures of the assets, liabilities, incomes and expenditures during the 
years 1929 to 1933, classified by nationality of companies. A further summary of 


*According to preliminary figures fire insurance in force in companies registered by ae: Dominion 
decreased by $171,660,559 in 1934. 
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business is given by provinces in Table 6 for the years 1932 and 1933, showing 


premiums and losses classified by provinces and by nationality of companies. 


Fur- 


ther, a summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and provincial licensees 


is given in Table 7, and a general summary of the business of companies not regist- 


ered under Section 148 of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, 
or Section 65 of the Foreign Insurance Companies Act, 1932, is given in Table 8. 


1.—_Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance in Companies Operating under 
Dominion Licences, calendar years 1869-1934. 


Amount 
Year. in Force at 
End of Year. 
$ 

AS O92 3 eaves 188,359, 809 
TS FO oes tages eee 191,549,586 
Ayo ee a aoe 228, 453, 784 
2 OY (eee RE 251,722,940 
UES eae Se beatin 278,754,835 
1 bs: abet a tg 306, 844,219 
PR Tihs. .a: Cases 364,421,029 
1870 cena 404, 608, 180 
1 Boy A ieseraie Sas c 420,342,681 
PETSOATS soos 409,899,701 
le VARA Se 5a 407,357,985 
1SS0 sees 411,563,271 
TSS bs oedeieests 462,210,968 
PERO lca kite eons 526,856,478 
SRS se herve 572,264,041 
1884.. 605,507,789 
TESTE. Batenisk 611,794,479 
oe One tevinagae 586, 773, 022 
TSS 72s, Cosisce. 634, 767,337 
TESS Meee wike 650, 735, 059 
WS89) 2 dees ice 684,538,378 
TSGO Seek Res 720,679,621 
1891. 759,602,191 
TROD cre crate 821,410,072 
1 oe eR Se ape 814, 687, 057 
i SY RAR ol te 836, 067, 202 
1895.. 837,872,864 
1896.. 845,574,352 
1 eit) Hae eg eS 868,522,217 
MSO Sre ede ace 895,394,107 
ROOMS sabes, a e-< 936, 869, 668 
LOOUS dame te 992,332,360 
MOQUES., Se wve ce 1,038, 687,619 
TATA 94 SPR Soe 1,075, 263,168 
HOUSBisnre er. 1,140,453, 716 
1904.. 1,215,013, 931 
TO Avetincmc 1,318,146, 495 
1DOG ers Ae ce 2 1,443,902, 244 
5 OT Poca ie Sane dl 1,614, 703,536 
TOUR ovat naees 1,700, 708, 263 
iS) 0 Se aR ale 1,863, 276,504 
MOTO oid oe cfs 2,034, 276,740 
VOLS de ee otc 2,279, 868,346 
Di Ae eee 2,684,355, 895 
PO Bare ocho 3,151, 930,389 
POTS rer a 3,456,019, 009 
| ea 3,531, 620, 802 


Net 


Premiums 
Received 


during 
Year. 


$ 


1,785,539 
1,916,779 


628,710 


980, 128 


588, 016 
836,071 


7,075,850 
7,157,661 
7,350,131 
7,910,492 
8,331,948 


9,650,348 
10,577,084 
11,384, 762 
13, 169, 882 
14, 285,671 


14,687,963 
16,114,475 
17,027,275 
17,049,464 
18,725,531 


20,575, 255 
23,194,518 
25,745,947 
27,499, 158 
26,474,833 


1Figures from 1869-76 not available. 


Percent- 
Tore | “ago 
during Losses 
to Pre 
Year : 
miums 
$ p.c 
1,027,720 57-56 
1,624, 837 84-77 
1,549,199 66-73 
1,909,975 72-66 
1,682,184 55-67 
1,926, 159 54-68 
2,563,531 71-31 
2,867,295 77-33 
8,490,919 225-58 
1,822,674 54-11 
2,145,198 66-47 
1,666,578 47-90 
3,169, 824 82:83 
2,664,986 63-01 
2,920, 228 63-14 
3 ses 65-16 
2,679, 287 55-22 
3,301,388 66-93 
3,403,514 64-90 
3,073,822 56-53 
2,876,211 51-47 
3,266,567 55-97 
3,905, 697 63-31 
4,377,270 67-22 
5,052, 690 74:37 
4,589,363 68-38 
4,993,750 71-92 
4,173,501 58-98 
4,701,833 65-69 
4,784,487 65-09 
5,182,038 65-51 
7,774, 293 93-31 
6,774, 956 70-20 
4,152, 289 39-26 
5,870,716 51-57 
14,099,534 107-06 
6,000,519 42-00 
6,584,291 44-83 
8,445,041 52-41 
10,279,455 60-37 
8,646, 826 50-72 
10, 292,393 54-96 
10,936, 948 53-16 
12,119,581 52-25 
14,003, 759 54-39 
15,347, 284 55-81 
14,161,949 53-49 


Gross Amount 
of Risks 
Taken 
during Year. 


$ 


171,540,475 
199, 102,070 


244, 437,172 
277,387,271 
271,095,928 
329,178,974 
331,098,419 


401,148,747 
385,736,566 
359, 847,757 
360,704,419 
384,051,861 


441,416, 238 
478,044,416 
513,580,302 
513,983,378 
486, 002,908 


505, 752, 907 
532, 757, 088 
541,580,007 
572,782, 104 
620,723,945 


623,418, 422 
687,175,688 
687, 604, 239 
653, 589, 428 
667,639,048 


669, 288, 650 
663, 698,309 
681, 160, 689 
756, 257,098 
803 , 428, 654 


821,522,854 
892,049, 886 
933, 274, 764 
1,002,305, 105 
1, 140,095,372 


1,210,099, 865 
1,364, 204,991 
1,466, 294,021 
1,579,975, 867 
1,817,055, 685 


1,987, 640,591 
2,374,161, 732 
2,925, 200,553 
3,104, 101,568 
3, 111,552,903 


Premiums 
Charged 
thereon. 


ee 


eee ee 


1 
3,817,360 
3,723,530 
3,608,501 
3,958,437 


4,414,728 
4,850,717 
5,379,950 
5.934, 773 
5, 684, 758 


5, 854, 172 
6,145, 188 
6,390, 296 
6, 628,336 
7,019,319 


7,248,495 
8,086,503 
8,115,594 
8,158,033 
§, 243, 605 


8,397,876 
8,304,227 
8,564, 124 
9,316, 685 
10,031,735 


11,688,958 
13,087, 251 
14,038, 182 
16,006, 969 
18, 262,037 


18,554, 730 
20,492,863 
21,968,432 
22,293,633 
24, 684, 296 


26,867,170 
30, 639, 867 
36,032,461 
36,185,927 
36,048,345 


Average 
Cost per 
$100 of 
Insurance. 


$ 


= 
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1.— Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance in Companies Operating under 
Dominion Licences, calendar years 1869-1934—concluded. 


Amount 
Year. in Force at 
end of Year. 
$ 
LOIG.. sheet 3,720, 058, 236 
LOT eons 3,986, 197,514 
LOLS eee akon, 4,523,514, 841 
101 Ore 4, 923,024,381 
1920 recat s 5, 969, 872,278 
192T ee eat © 6,020,513, 832 
LODO MES tees, 6,348, 637, 436 
1023 PE ec 6,806, 937,041 
Sz elas Ape 7,224,475, 267 
1 PEERS 5 GH Ds 7,583, 297,899 
19QG eeatnt 8,051,444, 136 
19D Tiknmce rar 8, 287, 732, 966 
1908 mets etc 8,761,579, 512 
1920 cc aceite 9,431, 169,594 
LOS Ole rete ee 9,672,996, 973 
103 ee eee 9,544,641, 293 
19S Bete ee 9,301, 747,991 
LOSS ISP e Eee 9,008, 262,736 
O32 ener ee 8, 836, 602,177 


Net 
Premiums 
Received 
during 
Year. 


$ 


27, 783,852 
31,246,530 
35,954,405 
40,031,474 
50,527, 937 


47,312,564! 
48,168,310! 
51,169, 250! 
49, 833, 718! 
51,040,075! 


52,595, 923! 
51,375, 637! 
54,826, 851! 
56,112,457) 
52,646,520! 


50,342, 669! 
46,911, 9291 
41,573, 9861 
41,493, 762 


Losses 
Paid 
during 
Year. 


$ 


15, 114, 063 
16,379,101 
19,359,352 
16,679,355 
21,935,387 


27,572,560! 
32,848, 020! 
32,142,494! 
29,186, 904! 
26,943,089! 


25,705,975! 
20,831, 9311 
25,544, 664! 
30, 209, 839! 
30,427, 968! 


29,938, 409! 
30,068, 923! 
21,655,460! 
16, 967,067 


Percent- 
age of 
Losses 

to Pre- 
miums. 


Gross Amount 


of Risks 
Taken 
during Year. 


Premiums 
Charged 
thereon. 


Average 
Cost per 
$100.of 
Insurance. 


40-82 


1These figures show premiums written and ] osses incurred. 


3,418, 238, 860 
4,049,059, 999 
4,606,035, 056 
5,423,569, 961 
6, 790,670,610 


6, 139,531, 168 
6,471, 133, 294 
7,311, 835, 110 
6, 987,536, 461 
7,646, 026,535 


8,716, 166, 834 
8,531, 139,424 
9, 187,224,958 
10,791,096, 165 
10,311, 193, 608 


10,789, 737,477 
10,339,649, 769 
10,644, 787,101 

9,539, 849, 420 


37,231,691 
43,515, 822 
48,770, 112 
57,577, 632 
71,143,917 


68, 161, 786 
68,347,294 
73,037,471 
71,146,802 
74,679,130 


81,104,612 
76, 423,855 
80,413,215 
87,317,411 
82,700, 147 


86,741,056 
81,823, 235 
78,980,010 
68, 955, 200 


yt G HHOMODD DOOCOH CGOSOSCS 
Nimes Smeon S8Sscu Aron o 


2Figures for 1934 are subject to revision. 


2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1933. 


Company. 


Canadian Companies. 


BEAVER rier asc teens 


IBYivish Hmapire se ance tee 
British Northwestern....... 
Canada Accident and Fire... 
Canada Securitva. accel 
Ganadian Hire. ee 
Canadian General........... 
Canadian Indemnity........ 
Canadian Surety............ 
Casualty Company.......... 
Commerce Mutual.......... 
Consolidated Fire........... 
Cumberlands see ee 


IEmsiont. \ aoe sees rene 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada 
General Accident of Canada. 
Globe Indemnity........... 
Grains: Seen rete ee a eee 


Hudsons baycwesaianeces ee 
Imperial Guarantee......... 
Imperial] Insurance.......... 


re 
Gross S 
Amount of Premiums ba 
Risks Taken Charged = oe : 
during thereon. ae 
Year. of 
Risks 
$ $ p.c 
60, 264, 880 508, 529 84 
222,700 2,576 1-16 
11,430,191 88, 137 “77 
67, 147,100 560, 547 83 
9,581,174 11175555. 1-16 
23,385,846 247,178 1:06 
13,640,442 154,949 1:14 
63, 783,331 342,993 -54 
48,482,402 639, 967 1-32 
30,742,046 280,641 91 
55, 729,329 468,419 -84 
31,857, 147 270,656 *85 
20,584,270 170,773 -83 
12,229,013 86,131 -70 
9,095,613 70,487 77 
14,812,715 628, 726 4-24 
11,003, 683 111,704 1:02 
212,650 3,190 1-50 
50,842,091 445,653 “88 
50,356, 927 354,730 -70 
11,170,564 103, 707 93 
59,279,318 595, 509 1-00 
22,211,921 167, 587 °75 
68, 947, 709 446,131 65 
57,819 372 591,918 1-02 
35,052,914 240, 203 -69 
47,050, 609 384, 665 *82 
140,971, 963 711,469 -50 
14,544,965 82,018 -56 
34,086,372 251,455 74 


Net 
Premiums 
Written. 


205, 723 

2,576 
27,058 
343 , 402 
60,825 
98,350 
86,795 
168,615 
188,571 
134, 596 
334,178 
132,422 
116,382 
37,580 
37,585 
288, 664 
64,339 

3,136 
275,426 
179, 134 
64, 153 
282,531 
79,504 
159, 903 
483,277 
108, 594 
210,159 
197,281 
42,581 
118, 800 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
osses 
Net Losses incurred 
z to Pre- 
miums 
Writ- 
ten. 
$ p.c. 
108,319) 52-65 
,158] 22-59 
9,054] 33-46 
165,051 48-06 
24,898! 40-93 
102,029} 103-74 
48,169] 55-50 
85,795| 50-88 
87,336] 46-31 
64,868] 48-19 
135,390} 40-51 
54,273} 40-98 
50,703] 43-57 
14,669] 39-04 
17,534] 46-65 
139,638} 48-37 
31,501 48-96 
1,085} 34-60 
107,744} 39-12 
55,087] 30-75 
24,915} 38-84 
145,990] 51-67 
28,910] 36-36 
75,806) 47-41 
61,573 12-74 
63, 722 58-68 
89,930] 42-79 
98,653} 50-01 
22,441 52-70 
61,555, 51-81 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1933—continued. 
Rate Lhe 
Mout at’ |. Paint Pr. Net eee 
mount o remiums ° e osses 
Company. Risks Taken Charged ee Premiums BAe ee vg Incurred 
during thereon ot Written. sb ceah to Pre- 
Year. of eo 
oe rit- 
Risks ten. 
Canadian Companies— $ $ AES $ $ PS. 
concluded. 
PATS, VUNG ee cies acs. arsve- ale oreo e 2,860,905 41,556 1-45 40,753 16,343 40-10 
Liverpool-Manitoba......... 99, 002,026 651,279 66 255,847 121,289 47-41 
Londonand Lancashire G’tee 9,379, 620 68,396 73 27,048 9,157 33-86 
Tondon-Canada.. oo. ..tcee. 24,637,805 232,339 +94 136,390 78, 659 57-67 
METCRNDMC Teh ncn es. ceases 46,536,171 253, 827 -55 108 , 523 34,329 33°16 
National-Liverpool.......... 38, 225,885 318, 069 +83 129, 456 60,645) 46-85 
NOH HaNOITG ss. is core eae 34,972,910 307,491 88 137,149 BL Gad 52-29 
North West Fire.......ac:..° 14,915,550 243,378 1-63 67,824 36, 336 53°57 
Crecidentaleesce cesses at 43,347,554 322,964 *75 142,636 80, 212 56°24 
ACHICHBOSStiia. «sce sabe. 39,092,507 412, 833 1-06 115,791 61,028 52-71 
Pictou Conmbtyecdas Ae show 1,078,150 10,045 93 9,958 4,744 47-64 
PROB OOI EA tase oso ese ce avec 49 , 533,566 345, 720 -70 110,327 55,456 50-26 
Portage 19 Prairie: o.oo... ss 41,282,164 695, 863 1-69 434,794 231,389 53-22 
WEDCC Aaa brdasie yee kee os 41,682,623 819, 926 “77 135,570 56,425 41-62 
FU CHANOOL He Ped coc iene deltas 18, 836, 668 134,752 -72 63 220 22,878 36°19 
Scottish Canadian.......... 21,431, 282 156, 588 73 78 , 033 25,812 33-08 
irans-Canadatas. “ascuses oak 24,467,054 262,419 1:07 174,398 81,486) 46-72 
WY ainusmesay aati. sv nic street 126,167,915 1j302,156 1-06 852,091 430,354 50-51 
WeSberntxin ceria .cmnanoene 107, 851, 786 779, 006 -72 438,910. 235,699 53-70 
Totats, Canadian. .| 1,861,841,398| 16,010,810 -86 7,985,858 3,693,748] 46-25 
British Companies. 
MN CTEM ele\s Bos Ars S ea ne er 86, 884, 907 477,261 55 409, 584 167,614 40-92 
Anelo-Scottish sss e.s ose 37, 267,326 436, 730 1-17 147,285 75,023] 50-94 
Valk EEC 3 i Rant oS ee, 118,394, 738 749,329 63 505, 493 245,700 48-61 
Bankers’ and Traders’...... 3,493,001 40, 294 1-15 35,547 11,153] 31-38 
British and European....... 13,099,491 143,415 1-09 42,729 22,260 52-10 
TAS eOrOW lass a sess + < 59,694, 736 359, 489 -60 258,694 178,717 69-08 
British General............. 28,965,816 272,807 94 71,254 47,260 66-33 
i Shpha elas O25 we ene 54,305,497 158,493 +29 82,419 37, 760 45-81 
PT ialy Om eee eats ut ton ae 17,671, 986 145,129 +82 104, 288 69, 706 66-84 
BritwheUraders........ «dev 46, 253,373 217,581 “47 153,591 67, 2384 43-77 
@aledoniany.2o. 0. as hbcass 50,455,945 391,322 -78 305,111 153, 645 50-36 
Car and General............ 45,995,890 258, 308 56 143,615 48,722 33°93 
Central ny Sense sca dates. 38,508, 405 307,038 80 127,889 60,645 47-42 
Codtury hich. ....,5--kos, 58,533,905 520, 636 -89 134,658 106.904] 79-39 
Ginna Pe Drei eS recs yeeros 5,539,518 29.132 53 21,164 4,634 21-90 
Commercial Union.......... 262, 888, 637 2,858, 537 1-09 676,390 343,440 50-78 
Combiltie Rat afk thas. 41,514,772 280,564 “68 221,781 148, 824 67-10 
Hagler tans et scstcisc sven. 71,847,862 397, 889 +55 311,445 118, 730 38°12 
Employers’ Liability........ 149,272,666 840,877 -56 585,076 224, 280 38-33 
Eissex and Suffolk........... 44,554,253 273, lel 61 78, 835 29,722 37-70 
General Accident Fire....... 68,353, 656 412, 506 -60 277,316 147,352 53-02 
Guardian Assurance......... 124,517,677 1,051,970 84 784,316 449, 962 57°37 
Gilda es ck mace 25,242,879 130,373 -52 63,941 37,097 58-02 
Indemnity Mutual Marine... None None - None None ~ 
Law Union and Rock....... 52,490,474 370, 699 ‘71 296, 129 150, 537 50-88 
Legal and General.......... 40,190, 882 273, 652 68 191,741 115,044} 60:00 
Liverpool and London and 
MOD OSES Bae wuss ois kk Sho eto 678,313,564 4,613,671 68 1,152,384 612,221 53-13 
Loca] Government.......... 11,169,629 109, 743 98 57,855 29,464 50-93 
London and County......... 9,640,331) 104, 994 1-09 69,181 35,591] 51-45 
London and Lancashire..°... 214,437,442 1,353,610 -63 1,025, 623 487 ,343 47-52 
London and Provincial...... 5,935,657 53s 107 “91 40, 925 18,138) 44-32 
London and Scottish........ 18,965, 493 133, 136 -70 86,809 38, 922 44-84 
London Assurance........... 77, 781, 245 534, 227 69 368, 158 197,755 53°71 
London Guarantee.......... 39,957, 116 350, 654 88 137,149 72,212) 82-65 
LESS SCs Eee en el an None None - None None - 
Merchants’ Marine.......... 39,919,819 221,269 55 149,434 63,316 42-37 
Motor Union..... Vel iig sae ee 13,635, 703 96,815 “71 66, 597 29,298 43-99 
National Provincial......... 25,245,700 178,319 “71 117,969 68, 878 58-39 
MORON Eritigi ac. fhe. 171,641,819 1,085,599 63 732,365 472,415 64-51 
Northern Assurance......... 88,244,006 613,098 -69 449, 833 272,374 60-55 
Norwich Union:........%.... 139, 848, 266 1,047,464 75 781,112 410, 732 52-58 
Ocean Accident and Guar- 
TSS Chee te eae cee ~ 336,319 -76 229,721 151,673 66-02 


87473—64 


44,016,358 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1933—continued. 


Rate a 

2 Gross ; : Had is pe of 

mount o remiums Sauk et osses 
Company. Risks Taken Charged Ree Premiums Bhd Incurred 

during thereon. ser Written. * | to Pre- 

Year. ; of miums 

: Writ- 

Risks a6 
British Companies— $ $ re $ $ Pe 
concluded. 
iPalatinedes wide acetic ae 62,469, 121 701, 968 1-12 194,670 123,927} 63-66 
(Patrioti Ge nedeccice eee 30, 726,547 202,971 -60 132,961 85,477| 64-29 
WEA laree ew oe oe ne ee 65, 966, 008 327,316 -50 267,056 81,512 30-52 
Phoenix of London.......... 287,248,376 2,075, 836 72 874, 666 582,322) 66-58 
IRlan6t. BUA. aki. eae see len 22,529,828 144,322 64 Topeap 35,235) 48-11 
[Prowl Cialee sites eis eer 37,918,335 363, 665 96 258,576 172,189} 66-59 
Pradential:. vases see ceeen ee 181,276,979 (OT CHL +43 470, 936 218,199} 46-33 
Queenslande ass. see ae 765, 005 10, 284 1-34 9,126 132 1-45 
Railway Passengers......... 9,495,177 68,554 -72 40,113 19,683] 49-07 
Royal Exchange............ 120, 690, 153 707,465 -59 478,227 230,727| 48-25 
Royal Insurante:..... sn. + 718, 393,959 5,642,425 -79 1,735, 261 773,560] 44-58 
Royal Scottish:..cass sacra 28,835,278 179,912 “62 115,798 81,803] 70-64 
Scottish Metropolitan....... 27,506, 661 202, 969 74 125,478 50,410) 40-17 
Scouwish MINION le <u cee 52,683 , 268 433,637 -82 357, 633 178,130} 49-81 
Soa 6 ene ei cee ee 25,048,447 133,264 53 106,436 63,809] 59-95 
Southern 6. seco eee 9,131,616 134,718 1-48 63,718 20,488] 32-15 
State Assurance, cos emieee. 24,026,241 135, 646 -56 93,131 48,724 52-32 
Sunsinsurancenynctck caters 143, 861, 008 910,254 63 616, 832 359,379] 58-26 
Union Assurance............ 111,002,437 1,052,758] . -95 277,431 166,848] 60-14 
iUnioniol: Cantonssnaeedc eres 57, 760, 905 358, 288 * +62 246, 284 95,157] 38-64 
Unions Marines .- tree 34,390,156 301, 124 -88 116, 984 64,940} 55-51 
Unitedebsribis hanes 10,572,024 79,217 75 55, 709 23,280} 41-79 
Westminster? jasee-5) ce ce 16,674, 243 91,522 +55 None None - 
World Warine seers 19,694,374 95,003 48 60, 902 53,969} 88-62 
Workshinewsccenncess dete 43,879,614 373, 004 85 293 , 464 137,074] 46-71 
Totals, British.....| 5,267,336, 200 37,728, 666 92 18,560,673 9,689,271] 52-20 
Foreign Companies. 

Abtna. 5 etek bese ee 78,254,352 410, 489 +52 351,538 274,951) 78-21 
Athliated Underwriters...... 16,119,673 91,348 +57 76,438 21, 263|-> 227-82 
)MactsouuasorOs naga coe ouude 19,413,512 128,656 66 72,164 31,982] 44-32 
Alliance Insurance........... 82,702,730 182,447 +22 111,356 49,538 44-49 
American Alliance.......... 17,002,412 138, 463 81 47,125 29,162] 61-88 
American Central........... 24,776,867 250,580 1-01 83, 828 37,500} 44-73 
American Colony........... 246, 900 1,848 75 —44, 663 —1,398 ~ 
American Equitable........ 30,606,810 224,347 73 178,204 74,204) 41-64 
American Eixchange......... 3,640,350 12,862 +35 12,640 438 3°47 
American Home Fire....... 11,900,357 121,393 1-02 76,560 69,330) 90-56 
American Insurance......... 27,815,939 153, 008 -55 87,557 44,716} 51-07 
American Reserve.......... 9,085,491 101, 892 1-12 81,597 40,770} 49-97 
Auitomobi lesser cee cee 990,839 3,767 +38 2,730 589} 21-58 
IBaloise: Rie its sonra een 16,840,081 199, 432 1-18 134, 966 68,655} 50-87 
Be Cun iLG Rtxcwnterce as otene: 28,774,694 156, 725 54 131,790 27, 722| 921-08 
Boston. phe Pen-ccscs eee 17,843 , 292 95,103 53 62,975 26,862} 42-66 
Caledonian-American....... 8,583,148 77,925 “91 47,413 20,570} 48:38 
California; sete 19,815,951 180,363 91 40, 903 34,800] 85-08 
Camden 4 Saas acueeee 12,015,976 79,489 66 48, 956 25,464) 52-02 
Central Manufacturers’...... 11,366,846 101,185 -89 74,777 18,397} 24-60 
Contral Unions. sacs nes 10, 640, 408 95, 103 89 18,031 5,993] 33-24 
Citizens eee. eee 13, 609 , 683 72,897 54 28,273 5,374 19-01 
@ityaoh New Mork: «aes. 13, 947,464 83,619 -60 None None - 
Columbiattedarc:.32 ee 24,402,397 195,256 -80 68,574 35,856] 52-29 
Commercial Union of N.Y.. 3,424,756 88, 592 1-13 21,683 7,662] 35-34 
Connecticutieenss.c cocker. 43,338,318 277,403 64 141,014 67,562) 47-91 
Continentale te- 4). 5. ae 70,470, 217 422,506 -60 310,046 149,363] 48-17 
County Wires*ar...c ents 40,959, 996 410,380 1-00 11,781 7,291 61-89 
Equitable Fire and Marine. . 20,062,743 117,956 -59 28, 203 13,512} 47-91 
Hederal .: perecioe Gaccnee None None - None None - 
Bidehity-Phionix. «26>. tees 65, 028,595 417,462 64 310, 733 154,889} 49-85 
Fire Association of Penna... 24,505,844 161,550 66 89, 562 54,193} 60-51 
Wireman shuld), ..c6..< eee 41,690, 816 246, 954 +59 166, 992 97,762) 58-54 
Firemen’s Insurance......... 22,764,043 224,017 -98 167, 818 68,395 40-76 
Fireproof Sprinklered....... 6, 688, 500 9,681 “14 7,704 1,521 19-74 
BirstrAmerican’.< 0.7. sees. 7,543,310 63, 650 +84 45,613 41,633] 91-28 
HiretiNational, :<. 2s .se sess 14, 867,534 119,505 80 None None ~ 


Ua Bonelere ci iieviec teulstidene 21,610, 730 216,731 1-00 138, 208 58,1261 42-06 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1933—continued. 


_ Company. 


Foreign Companies— 


continued. 


Sraniclinerss dis soc > 


General. 


General Insurance of America 


Girard 


Granite 


of Baga: awe 


seer eeeee 


seen teense 


ee 


Globe and Rutgers 


ee eter ene 


es 


GALO Ho 5 cicha «tetas 
Great American.... 


Home Insurance... 
Homestead........ 


Imperial Assurance 


. 


eee ene 


ee) 


ee 


“Te 


se eee eee 


Indiana Lumbermen’s....... 

Individual Underwriters... 

Insurance Co. of North 
AINVOPICALY syle vies 


Pennsylvania.... 
Inter-Insurers Exchange..... 


Lincoln 


Insurance Co. of State of 


er ee 


Lumbermen’s Insurance..... 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 


i 


oer ee eeee 


eee recone 


Manufacturing Lumbermen’s 
Maryland Insurance 


re 


Mechanics’ and Traders’.... 


ae ae and Manutactur- 


ay 


Mercury 


er 


Metropolitan Fire. . 


Michigan Fire...... 


Millers’ 


Mill Owners’ 


National... 


eeoreeerees 


eee eee r ee 
eee e eee ee 


Metropolitan Inter-Insurers.. 


eee eer eee 


etree eees 


re 


Minnesota Implement.... 
National-Ben Franklin...... 
National Fire of Hartford... 


National Liberty 
National Union 
La Nationale 


Newar 


i es 


re 


ee 


ee 


New Hampshire... 
New Jersey........ 


New York Fire 


sere we eee 


ey 


New York Reciprocal....... 
New York Underwriters.... 


Niagara 


Pacific Fire 


Ce 


North River.. eae 
Northwestern Mutual.. Bettas 
Northwestern National..... 
Ohio Farmers’..... 


see ene eee 


ee ey 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s. 
Phenix of Paris..... 


Philadelphia 


eooeerseee 


ee ey 


Phoenix of Hartford......... 


sere ee eee 


Gross 


Amount of 
Risks Taken 


during 
Year. 


15,011, 118 

32,412,842 

41,770,090 

4,166,920 

38,582,960 
1 


6, 236,077 
90,445, 808 
25,324, 892 
20,208, 604 

122,197,694 
17,568,840 
206, 708, 620 

5,416, 955 
52, 891, 289 

4,327,067 
34, 837,946 


171,991,748 
10, 151,509 


573,000) 


2,502,553 
13,376,524 


6,501, 147 


9, 234,631 
8, 153,381 
9,209, 838 
10,019, 248 
466,310 


27,725, 257 
28, 938, 526 
16, 607,770 
16,873,994 
20,619,552 
9,726, 800 
21,262,612 
56,375,031 
20, 208, 604 
22,033, 559 
69,159,327 
7,563,904 
19,702,565 
51, 043,333 
60,674, 261 
17, 285, 267 
28,493, 918 
7,959, 100 
24,216,308 
30, 851, 227 
50,390,305 
40,093, 707 
22,448,360 
68, 057, 437 
28,887,934 
4,209,189 
43,089,010 
5,303, 443 


* 30) 425,784 


6,291,561 
82,002, 455 


one 
15,792, 103 


Premiums 


Charged 
thereon, 


Rate 
of 
Pre- 
miums 
per 
cent 


Net 


Premiums 


Written. 


None 
168,471 
271,574 

30,199 
141,978 
—333, 885 
26,814 
535, 966 
79, 828 
238, 543 
703 , 266 
74, 922 

1,288,408 

None 
137,149 

45,875 
73, 784 


491,261 


19,387 
2,035 
—19,179 
82,561 


62, 729 


106, 582 
86, 962 
113,314 
67, 964 
504 


164,396 
183, 598 
70,988 
81, 281 
47,649 
28,481 
142,374 
245, 290 
238,543 
170, 289 
318, 982 


68,577 


Net Losses 


Incurred. 


$ 


258, 273 
37,525 

433 
24, 826 
37,445 
27,945 
62, 249 
56, 167 
82,953 
36,305 

141 


101,534 


29, 680 


1Not available for the three months during which the company wrote business in 1933. 
87473—643 
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INSURANCE 


2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1933—concluded. 


Gross 


Amount of 
Risks Taken 


Company. 


Net 


Premiums 


Written. 


256, 210 
—309 
86,322 
93, 180 
71,468 


Rate 
_ 
” . re- 
os miums 
per 
thereon. Gone 
of 
Risks 
$ p.c. 
127,475 “51 
1,664,978 -68 
308, 429 1-52 
42,280 +83 
77,301 +93 
220,635 +80 
248, 167 -57 
132,168 67 
81, 244 66 
464, 690 66 
54, 231 84 
62,025 1-04 
142 54 
41,365 40 
25,319 55 
186, 829 58 
11,366 30 
214,043 68 
134,799 82 
170,046 1-44 
354,401 65 
None i 
102,409 51 
166, 727 56 
89,985 -77 
25,240,534 72 
78, 980, 010 “74 


during 
Year. 
Foreign Companies— $ 

concluded. 
Providence Washington..... 24,976,011 
Queen of America........... 246, 186, 154 
Retail Hardware..........-. 20, 208, 604! . 
Retail Lumbermen’s......... 5,092, 647 
Fihode:Istand®.”.\.cnce ceeds 8,320, 884 
FROSSIG..3 Se cie ficnce vio seen 27,718, 806 
StsPaul wires sane. Coe 43,780,124 
SQCULICV eee ewcs ce ce eeene 19, 747, 980 
SONGING | Jette tears cas oeree ee 12,373,610 
Spring mel deer. «<p oneeee 70,049, 487 
Stuy Vesalt:..c.6:. 2.0. cate. 6,430, 082 
SUSKOX se tire eon certs 5,941,127 
VOM: Bee Sie etn. wae 26, 500 
PORIG=, hence: Fee tas kee 10, 262,582 
Transcontinental............ 4,613,540 
‘ravelersitiires.. cee 32,392,937 
Underwriters Exchange..... 3,773,000 
eUniontot Parise ere. a: Ri ee Rh ew a 
United. Firemen’s.....:..... 16,406, 851 
United sMutuele. 235s 11, 847, 203 
United States Fire.......... 54,557, 802 
Wniwersal een 55.4. sce eee None 
LUEDaMe waste cscees ate 20,004, 123 
Westthesterant..cssmccmmens 29,901,317 
World Fire and Marine...... 11,613,542 

Totals, Foreign.....| 3,515,609, 503 

Grand Totals...... 10,644, 787,101 


41,573, 989 


Per- 

cent- 

a 

Net Losses oe 
Incurred. oe 
miums 

Writ- 

ten. 

$ p.c. 

50,248) 68-93 
283,464) 49-18 
64, 682 27-12 
6,016 18-64 
15,455) 28-70 
70,604} 55-39 
84,365} 52-75 
38,417] 50-70 
4,798] 67-39 
178,510} 65-20 
16,920 - 
25,001; 51-91 
—172 7 
19,718} 55-83 
10,580} 54-02 
41,119] 27-18 
602 6-14 
121,361 70-12 
35,856] 52-29 
55,775) 53-59 
147,993} 57-76 
one - 
42,593] 49-34 
54,145} 58-14 
38,077} 53-28 
8,272,440) 55-05 
21,655,459] 52-09 


3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other Classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other 7 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1929-33. 


Item. 


Canadian Companies. 


1 CE AA Rcd RRS bert eee ey Oy baie 


Totals, ASSeUsS: Om: \ Scenes ccmeen 


British Companies. 


CC Ce ce rd 


Interest anderentes- os 5. oes oe ee 
Other assetsum Canada.) 10.5.2) eae 


1Or deposited with the Government. 


1929. 


$ 


2,425, 285 
3,229, 804 
46,724, 485 


4,272,065 
4,937, 126 

531, 186 
4,863,564 


2,998,944 
2,570,318 
43, 887,793 


5,394, 016 
5,664,481 
329,998 
770, 214 


61, Liab 


1930. 
$ 


2,511, 558 
1,778, 085 
48,499,291 


4,388, 152 
4,735, 137 

509, 546 
4,879,270 


3,006, 944 
2,256,382 
46,793,525 


5,039, 725 
5,077, 833 

323 , 866 
1,098,075 


63,596,350 


1931. 
$ 


2,511,543 
1, 735, 227 
45,313, 224 


3,775,499 
5,199, 251 

539, 846 
4, 288,504 


2,992,944 
2,776,577 
46,630,770 


4,466,151 
4,243,425 

299,431 
1,196, 188 


62, 605, 486 


1932. 
$ 


2,525, 736 
1,623,502 
44,960,198 


3,378, 107 
4,429,593 

537, 858 
4,049,393 


2,914,810 
2,879,540 
46, 647, 883 


4,181,109 
3, 224,750 

330, 703 
1, 235, 939 


61, 414, 734 


SSS s,s ee ee ee ee ee 


1933. 
$ 


2,085, 756 
1, 220, 132 
44,080,324 


3,200,097 
4,782,809 

511,366 
4,295, 782 


eS SS ee ne ee ee ee 


2,935,910 
2,738,679 
46,925,785 


3,890, 121 
3,916,951 

293,393 
1,022, 852 


61,723, 691 
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3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other Classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1929-33—concluded. 


Item. 
Foreign Companies. 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 


S denggk balances and premiums outstand- 


Interest MHOMNONUS } oie ox ches, ot 
Other’assets in'Canada, .f. ic... ones te 


Ce 


1Or deposited with the Government. 


1929. 
$ 


13,000 
31,244.947 


3,428,161 
7,014,035 
328, 536 
133, 228 


5, 424, 229 
5,813, 122 


121, 857, 224 


13.094, 242 
17,615, 642 
1,189.720 
5,767, 006 


1930. 
$ 


13,000 
35, 828,399 


3,534,565 
5, 730, 878 
378,566 
187, 056 


5,518.502 
4,047,467 
131,121,215 


12,962,442 
15,543, 848 
1,261,978 
6,164,401 


“170,761, 185| 176,619,853| 172,784,759 


1931. 1932. 
$ $ 

13, 000 13,000 
36, 685,893] 36,808, 509 
3.404,319] 3,000,938 
6,101,626] 6,342,273 
341,324 319,977 
270,017 256. 425 
46,816,179] 46,741 122 
5,504,487) 5,440,546 
4,524,804] 4,516,042 
128. 629,887] 128, 416,590 
11,645,969] 10,560. 154 
15,544,302] 13,996,616 
1,180,601} 1,188,538 
5,754,709] 5,541,757 
169, 660, 243 


13,000 
34, 133,891 


2,695,116 
5,409, 339 


ees | ated | ees | ae | 


5,021,666 
3,971,811 
125, 140, 000 


9,785,334 
14, 109,099 
1,101,042 
5,518,444 


164,647,396 


4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other Classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1929-33. 


Item. 


Canadian Companies. 


Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
SC reel beMG we Ek ees. ies oak os vad As 


Totals, Liabilities, mot Including 
Capitalc oe chee cos eine ce se Ba es 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
CADIal Leer ti ote tee inci ee soe 
Capital StOCK DAI UPe. tcc oes cae he 


British Companies. 
Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
SUNG ny aieneri se en he ein Soe Uh: 
Totals, Liabilities in Camada........... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
ROU OREe RURMCy Word... sets see ok ss de: 
Capitalistoclks naid upsets eon. tei ke 


Foreign Companies. 
Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
PUNO MVAtLOIMs) Ire wh ce so iisaa sae ke 
Totals, Liabilities in Canada........... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
cap CT REDE ery rei nate a Mob eee ea 


All Companies. 


Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
Sire Gvalionisers <tc east c hats ste osoe 
Totals, Liabilities in Canada, not In- 

cluding-Gapltal: 5... .25. 5.0.5... . cn. 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
OTS MCT 


1929, 1930. 
$ $ 

5,074,467; 5,236,160 
15,578,583} 15,461,848 
6,122,091) 6.359.644 
26,775,141) 27,057,652 
40,208,374] 40, 293.387 
17,304,479} 17,383,197 
5,639,411} 5,529,407 
21,901,257) 20,782,701 
1,606,263} 1,821,925 
29,146,931) 28,134,033 
32,468,833] 85,462,316 
2,161,713} 2,303,806 
13,509,480} 13,254,976 
950, 737 996,381 
16,621,930) 16,555,163 
25,538,977) 29,117,300 
12,875,591] 13,069,373 
50,989,320} 49,499,525 
8,679,091) 9,177,950 
72,544,002) 71,746,848 
98,216,184] 154,873,003 
17,304,479| 17,383,197 


1931. 
$ 
5,413,329 


14,750,374 
7,671,793 


35,527,597 
17,787,337 


5,465,151 
19, 184,178 
3,566, 704 


34,389, 452 


2,140,705 
13, 183, 442 
1,048,678 


30,443 , 354 


13,019, 185 
47,117.994 


12, 287,175 


72,424,354 


100,360, 403 
17,787,337 


1932. 
$ 
5,135,795 


13,747,055 
7,590, 953 


35,030, 584 
17,076, 446 


4, 639.231 
18,058, 163 
3,009, 101 


35, 708, 239 


2,411,555 
12,334, 525 
990,333 


31,004,709 


12, 186,581 
44,139, 743 


11,590,387 


67,916,711 


17,076,446 


1933. 


$ 


4,871,034 
12, 765, 072 
7,197,726 


— | 


— See ee ee eas Se, ee ESS, eee 


35,342, 433 
16,741,004 


4,225, 657 
16,774, 248 
1,959,979 


ee ee ee ee ae 


————— | | ff Se 


38,763, 807 


1,832,977 
10,678,271 
918,349 


Saar ae a eo Pe ee el eC 


ET OS el Sh Dealt dl (RO ree Ac eat ol et Macht Rl 


29,317,842 


10, 929. 668 
40,217,591 


10.076, 054 


61,223,318 


_—[—————————_—— $s J, | | ———_—_____—_——_ 


101,743,532 


103, 424, 082 
16,741,004 


1Canadian companies only. 
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5.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire 
Insurance and other Classes of Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in 
Canada of Companies other than Canadian Transacting such Business in Can- 


ada, 1929-33. 


Item. 


INCOME. 
Canadian Companies. 


Net premiums written, Fire and other 
INSULANCE 2). tek. Meher a doi er ee 


British Companies.! 
Net cash for premiumsn:. testers oe 
Inteiest and dividends on stocks, etc... .. 
Sundry. 1bems wane week. ee cn tasery een ae 
Totals, Income). .................. 
Foreign Companies.! 
Net premiums written. ....... .00<semeeas 
Interest and dividends earned, etc........ 
Sundry Teme dae. cee ete. aarreeeenene 


Totals, Income*; 20000 Vaeeace 


EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies. 
Ineurred for losses*(Fire), Sce0.ee a. toe 
General expenses (Fire)................-- 
On account of branches other than Fire 

OF EAC Meee ot eran ce eh rere 
Tax@sat oro ght ac See ae ee ee ee ae 
Totals, Expenditure.............. 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 
British Companies.! 
Incurred for losses (Fire)..............e.- 
General expenses’ (Hire)?..) 4 .be. ns 
On account of branches other than Fire 
OF Lileswts een. k ee eee ee ee 
Totals, Expenditure!,............ 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 
Foreign Companies.! 
Incurred for losses (Fire)...............-- 


General expenses (Fire)2................ 
On account of branches other than Fire 


Totals, Expenditure!............. 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


1Income and expenditure in Canada. 


2Including dividends returned to policyholders. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. ° 
$ $ $ $ $ 

29,535,545} 28,685,788] 26,640,708} 24,197,136} 22,304, 621 
2,755,933] - 2,848,595} 2,760,482) 2,429,914) 2,243,109 
3,974,197) 1,464,070} 1,267,791] 1,011,964) 1,667,657 
36,265,675} 32,998,453! 30,668,981} 27,639,014) 26,215,387 
40,058,966} 36,695,357] 32,297,387] 28,944,515) 26,482,376 
1,814,056] 1,864,956} 1,792,392} 1,660,570} 1,418,894 
149 1,021 613 6,697 7,644 
41,873,171] 38,561,332) 34,099,392) 30,611,782) 27,908,908 
26,186,699} 25,194,339} 23,023,408] 21,013,821) 17,020,224 
1,426,353) 1,538.774] 1,470,804) 1,463,149) 1,434,697 
6,147 1,985 3,995 40,120 12,067 
27,619,199} 26,735,098} 24,498,207] 22,517,090) 18,466,988 
7,657,105} 8,295,493) 8,428,505) 7,334,323 5,535,097 
8,121,625) 8,796,488} 9,322,508] 6,863,370} 7,022,317 
13,585,866} 14,333,965) 14,390,806} 12,207,206} 11,535,019 
1,491,558] 1,480,357] 3,244,089} 1,474,712 958, 223 
735,357 822, 900 775,942) 1,042,411) 1,005,538 
31,591,511) 33,729,203) 36,161,850] 28,922,022) 26,056,194 
4,674,164) —730,750| —5,492,869| —1, 283,008 159, 193 
14,237,389] 13,608,322) 13,131,973] 12,495,764) 9,689,271 
10,579,134) 10,154,554) 9,684,462} 8,626,703) 8,584,709 
12,639,292) 12,176,221} 10,828,756] 8,170,740) 7,670,487 
917,127 953,010 908,673] 1,233,827} 1,129,150 
38,372,942! 36,892,107) 34,553,864] 30,527,034) 27,073,617 
3,500,229} 1,669,225) —463,472 84,748 835, 291 
11,459,589) 11,943,324] 11,757,919) 12,969,086) 8,272,440 
8,595,696] 8,727,443] 8,871,031) 7,692,132) 7,187,426 
4,166,589} 5,569,255) 3,360,589} 2,308,319} 1,737,754 
743.442 724,449 735,956) 1,030,117 919,544 
24,965,316) 26,964,471) 24,725,495] 23,999,654) 18,117,164 
2.653,883] —229,373) —227,288| —1,482,564 349, 824 
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6.—Amounts of Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada by Cana- 
dian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance Business, 
by Provinces, 1932 and 1933. 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted.) 


: Canadian. British, Foreign. 
Province. a | | 
Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1932. 
PRE SVAN Eo cere kas iris 37,873 61,677 145, 843 202,713 74,930 78, 205 
NOV SCOLIE htt aie ans bce als 372,121 282, 186 919,058 498,736 925,901 588,354 
New Brunwick.............. 265,218 153, 726 893, 990 417,955 704,318 441,307 
UE Come eect hers aerate yt oe ai 1,916,073 1,411,334 5,057,052 4,596, 287 5,191,910 4,162,712 
COMUAT TS herein. pide eas sii a: 3,214, 245 1,821,621 7,166,521 4,288,762] 5,578,469) 4,497,247 
M&NITODERCT cance ose ne sen oats 968 , 267 364 814 1,346, 132 384,547 1,161,248 414,601 
Saskatchewan.............- 1, 223 235 478, 782 1,320,739 498,389 1, 221,760 484,570 
rel OSS i pe ee Se A eae 871,297 458,769 1,415,495 705,134 1,374, 616 864, 752 
British Columbia:.........: 726, 568 398,712} 2,139,289 902,289 1,735,181 1,437,698 
WUKOR es hcl eens conte 2,603 None i fed Wp None 3,276 100 
Motalsteceoen tess: 9,643,5382| 5,431,658} 20,413,468] 12,495,757) 18,052,407) 12,969,078 
1933. 

PCR asletiCl ea wes Sisco t-«s 39.889 14,279 142,055 69.302 56, 698 16,878 
IN GWA COUN AR cdaroysiersioveivteres 327,542 242,597 836, 032 493,335 747, 037 599, 043 
New Brunswick............. 210, 205 184 , 854 839.430 730, 224 540, 189 727,990 
(USD eCra entree cree ee 1,846,097 1,202,940 4,755,315 3,452,116 4,295, 420 2,912,140 
Ontariog, ae ike dco: 3,049, 221 1,572, 239 6,518,562] 3,340,544) 4,675,530] 2,502,734 
MI SINIGODS erste see 2 ee cae 934, 268 315,894 de2ecns2o 370,459 974,399 334, 447 
Saskatchewan..............- 1,163,167 375, 199 1,074,110 447,905 978,541 365, 664 
AT DOr haere fete srcc Sad sss 853,079 285, 104 1,264,354 516, 837 1, 224, 097 456,790 
British Columbia.........°. - 705, 943 260, 068 1,890, 090 597, 249 1,510,270 492,380 
BYQTICON I MeMew ere tay cg ee 2,424 5 9,297 11 11,651 21 
WOGQIS! frescos ke 9,149,956} 4,453,179} 18,560,674) 10,030,930) 15,027,458} 8,421,309 


1Totals include in many cases small items unapportioned by provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1933.—Of the total amount of 
fire insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies 
holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies generally confine their 
operations to the province of incorporation, but may be allowed to sell insurance 
in other provinces. The bulk of fire insurance business, however, is transacted 
by companies registered by the Dominion. Operations in 1933 are summarized 
in Table 7. 


7.—Dominion and Previncial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1933. 


Net Net in Net Net 
Item. Insurance Force at end | Premiums Losses 
Written. of Year. Received. Paid. 
$ $ $ $ 
Bee DOMINION IgICONBCES «..:5:< acsicwic Sieiaye wcasscasi eeieve 10, 644,787,101] 9,008, 262,736 41,573, 986 21,655, 460 


2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial Companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated......... 423,196,396] 1,130, 113,820 4,938, 653 3,324,021 
(b) Provincial Companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 
RCO LTIONGEG Wis 2 os Soe hale « Dateline diane 28,322,661 60, 066, 606 400, 899 235,169 


Totals, Provincial Licensees.......... 451,519,057] 1,190,180, 426 5,339, 552 3,559, 190 
GoPa sh NO GANS a re tore edtae 3 lcaistaniees 11, 096,306, 158)10,198, 443, 162 46,918,538 25,214, 650 
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8.—Fire Insurance Carried on Property in Canada in 1933, by Companies, Associa- 
tions, or Underwriters not Registered under Section 148 of the Canadian and 
British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, or Section 65 of the Foreign Insurance 
Companies Act, 1932, to Transact Business in Canada. 


SS — ee 


$ 
Amount by Classes of Insurers— 
Lloyds 88 ASSOCISTIONSS Bona ac nis we operate ae “WS 2 aioe Meck Bitvarpic tuna RGR SoMa elo Tete 47,676,750 
Reciprocal Underwriters. ..5.< casei cc tides oan, Actas sine eves tarts co ee 1,034, 000 
Mutiial Companles’, css aso ga ate ears tn eieibue Sache ooo te Os acrtetn 2 «oh are TO Rae eneaae aan 365,439,201 
Stele: COMPANlen <i he oar nie citiseieta tors rate oishatere tot erealee saearae orate IEE Ryne eae nee 28,676, 960 
"Batale cee hi aw vain Cet ce vints bata Reeders eens ee fe os ae Be ce eer eee 442,826,911 
Amount by Description of Properties Insured— 
Lumberand Lumber dViills.c asec: etee es chon eae Ate aie nS rect tee arene ee 533,497 
Industrial Plaats‘and Mercantile Histablishiments.....-,. 05+ aeno. sae doe le eee 424,411,990 


Miscellaneous (including Railway Property and Equipment, Grain and Grain Elevators) 17,881,424 
TOG RU Basak 5 ee re CN PE he IE 6 6 ATE ees a ORR ee ee 442,826,911 


Amount by Provinces— 


$ $ 
Prince Edward Island............. =< she Saskatehewaniet Wit. pase ss aes 13,580, 633 
INOM ALS COGIS eVect teceatad coe nro 5 hide so Gall), oA Dente east once 7ee. een ee eee 3,626,415 
New: Brunswitk.c. oss.locaeteaees cas 13,747,002 British: Colum b1a,..4.0eee acne ete 8,699, 701 
Qusbee seth ss a eects nee. 168,550,068 ¥ukGris,: evrliae o cyoeveee ayes pra niet ees - 
OntariOn Ieee ee ts cos tec ses 206, 644, 706 a 
Manito Dates tela oscitteee ene ous. 2,215,699 Motal 2.ecese eee 442,826, 9111 


1Jncludes $19,990,300 unapportioned by provinces. 


Section 2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth and development of life insurance in Canada, 
contributed by A. D. Watson, of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appeared on 
pp. 937-944 of the Canada Year Book, 19338. 


Life Insurance Statistics.—Life insurance business was transacted in Canada 
in 1933 by 42 companies licensed by the Dominion, including 27 Canadian, 6 British. 
and 9 foreign companies. There were also 6 British and 5 foreign companies registered 
to write insurance but which had practically ceased to write new insurance, while 4 
other British and 4 other foreign companies were authorized under the Act to transact 
business in connection with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878. One British 
company which retired as a writer of new insurance in 1878 has ceased all opera- 
tions and has withdrawn from Canada. One foreign company, which also retired in 
1878, was placed in the hands of a receiver in 1933 and has since reinsured all its 
Canadian policies with a Canadian company. One other foreign company was 
licensed to transact business in 1931, but has not yet written any life insurance 
business in Canada. 


As shown by the historical statistics of Table 9, life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total net life insurance in 
force in all companies licensed by the Dominion in 1869 being only $35,680,082, 
while in 1933 it was $6,247,625,974,* the amount per head of the estimated popula- 
tion of Canada having more than doubled since 1919—an evidence of the general 


*This total does not include $170,713,510 of fraternal insurance. Preliminary figures for 1934 indicate 
$6,220,102,835 of lifeinsurance in force in Dominion companies not including $167,559 ,340 of fraternal inswrance. 
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recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants 
against misfortune. Notable also from these historical statistics is the fact that in 
this field British companies, which were the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind 
the Canadian and the foreign companies. The total net amount of new insurance 
effected during the year 1933 was $578,585,659*, as compared with $653,249,366 in 
1932, $782,716,064 in 1931, $884,749,748 in 1930 and $978,141,485 in 1929, while the 
premiums paid were $206,954,224, as compared with $216,132,957 in 1932, $225,- 
100,571 in 1931, $220,523,727 in 1930 and $210,728,479 in 1929. 


The following diagram shows the rapid increase of life insurance in force in 
companies licensed by the Dominion between 1870 and 1931, and the slight decline 
between the latter year and 1933. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
1870 —1933 


“ DOMINION COMPANIES 


(@) 3000 4000 5000 6000 
MILLION DOLLARS ; 


In Table 10 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British 
and foreign companies, respectively, by companies, in 1933, while Table 11 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for the 
past 5 years. Table 12 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force and 
effected during the year ended Dec. 31, 1933. Table 13 gives the insurance death- 
rate by classes of companies, and Tables 14, 15 and 16 show, respectively, the assets, 
liabilities, cash income and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance com- 
panies for the years 1929-33. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance are 
given in Table 17 and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 18, 
which shows that on Dec. 31, 1933, the total life insurance in force in Canada was 
$6,589, 133,575. 


*The net amount of new- insurance effected in 1934 was $596,062,050 according to preliminary figures. 
This is the first time an increase has been indicated since 1929. 
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9.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada, calendar years 1869-1933.1 
a TOSS TS TE RRS SSS SE SEN ESR TS SSPE STS TE EE 


Net Amounts in Force. Insurance | Net Amount 


in Force of New 
Year. ——_————_— per Head of Insurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total Estimated Effected 
Companies. | Companies. | Companies. ; Population.? | during Year. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

PSO0r i Ate ee iste e 5,476,358 16,318,475 13, 885, 249 35, 680, 082 10-01 12, 854, 132 
LST Ora ios deccoc 6,404,437 17,391,922 18, 898,353 42,694,712 11-78 12,194, 696 
EB CL Sreescrentarerets areal a a ba 18, 405,325 18,709,499 45,825,935 12-42 13,332, 626 
TS 72s coor: 13,070,811 19, 258, 166 34,905, 707 67, 234, 684 17-91 21,070,101 
SF Sianae leew ee 16 7773197 18,862,191 42,861,508 77,500, 896 20-26 21,053,618 
LS (4 craves, she ane atete 19, 634,319 19, 863, 867 46,218,139 85, 716,325 22-01 19,108, 221 
LS oe oes 21,957, 296 19,455, 607 43,596,361 85, 009, 264 21-50 15,074, 258 
LSC Grate aoe 24, 649, 284 18,873,173 40,728,461 84, 250,918 21-02 13, 890, 127 
SU idee eee 26,870, 224 19,349, 204 39,468,475 85, 687, 903 21-08 13,534, 667 
TS 7 Cire bie Saree 28,656,556 20,078, 533 36,016, 848 84,751,937 20-57 12,169,755 
LSTOG nee. oe eto 33, 246, 543 19,410,829 33,616,330 86, 273, 702 20-62 11,354, 224 
LSSOleaanteseee 37,838,518 19,789,863 83,648, 745 91,272,126 21-45 13,906,887 
TSR ts omnes ce eres 46,041,591 20,983, 092 36, 266, 249 103, 290, 932 23-88 17,618,011 
USSZitac eh ee 53,855,051 22,329,368 38, 857, 629 115,042,048 26-30 20,112,755 
LSS Okeke arcuetenet & 59 , 213,609 Qa,0ul cle 41,471,554 124,196,875 28-04 21,572,960 
LSS43 soak oe eect 66,519,958 24,317,172 44,616,596 1353453, 726 30-19 23,303,412 
LSS5 yea cect. 74,591, 139 25,930,272 49, 440, 735 149, 962,146 83-05 26,767,488 
TSSO cae ion castes 88, 181, 859 27, 225,607 55,908, 230 171,315, 696 37-41 34, 800,598 
| obo Gay Sea 101, 796, 754 28,163,329 61,734, 187 191,694, 270 41-44 37,381,810 
TSSISe srdleaweeres ects 114, 034,279 30,003, 210 67, 724.094 211, 761, 583 45-27 40,923,529 
TSSONR a enetieeane 125,125, 692 30,488,618 76,349,392 231,963, 702 49-05 43,912,187 
TEGO SS ee tac cate het 135, 218,990 31,613, 730 81,591,847) 248,424,567 51-98 39,802,956 
TS QU MA civesetet agate te 143 ,368, 817 32,407, 937 85,698,475 261, 745, 229 54-16 37, 609, 287 
SOD ake eareidece 154, 709,077 33,692,706 90,708, 482 279,110,265 57-16 44,062,440 
NOS Serre rarer tears . 167,475, 872 33,543,884 94, 602,966 295,622,722 59-95 44, 802, 847 
TS 04 <= sexs eas 177,511, 846 33,911, 885 96,737,705 308, 161, 436 61-89 49,111,010 
USO 5is 22 Saeaas 188, 326, 057 34,341,172 96,590,352 319, 257,581 63-52 44,101,898 
BSOG een os 195,303, 042 34, 837,448 97,660,009 327,800, 499 64-60 42, 293,322 
1S is eater tee 208, 655,459 35, 293, 134 100, 063, 684 344,012,277 67-16 47,710, 165 
SOS A tet apie 226, 209, 636 36, 606, 195 105,708, 154 368, 523,985 71-21 54,387,303 
1399 Mercere 252,201,516 38, 025,948 113, 943, 209 404,170,673 1-2) 66, 184, 063 
19002 cates 267, 151,086 39,485,344 124, 433,416 431,069, 846 81-32 67,729,115 
TSO) ci. Neon Se 284, 684, 621 40, 216, 186 138, 868, 227 463, 769,034 86-35 72,854, 859 
1902 E wh eee ee 308, 202,596 41,556, 245 159, 053, 464 508, 812,305 92-61 79,638,914 
LOOBine cau eee 335, 638, 940 42,127,260 170, 676, 800 548, 443, 000 97-05 90,732,415 
NE ee ee ee 364, 640, 166 42,608,738 180,631,886 587, 880, 790 100-89 97,617,402 
1905...’ eee 397, 946, 902 43,809,211 188,578, 127 630,334, 240 105-02 104,719,585 
WOOG dercess ctere ates 420,864, 847 45,655,951 189, 740, 102 656, 260, 900 106-46 93, 722,510 
HOO Neeececoicest eaves 450,573, 724 46,462,314 188, 487,447 685, 523,485 106-93 88,784,250 ~ 
1908... Axioms 480, 266,931 46,161,957 193, 087, 126 719,516,014 108-61 98,644,410 
W900 GScceaes 515,415, 437 46,985,192 217,956,351 780,356, 980 114-76 130, 122,008 
19104. APs 565, 667, 110 47,816,775] 242,629,174) 856,113,059 122-51 150, 785,305 
1 UE let ee oe 626,770, 154 50,919,675 272,530, 942 950, 220,771 131-85 173,341, 738 
1912 G2. eee 706,656, 117 54,537,725 309, 114,827) 1,070,308, 669 144-85 212,772, 151 
JOUS = erase. Sree 750, 637, 902 58,176,795 359,775,330] 1,168,590, 027 153-12 225,606, 787 
AQT A SA erate tact 794,520,423 60,710, 658 386, 869,397] 1,242,160,478 157-65 212,977,464 
TOMO este Bremer 829,972,809 58,087,018 423,556,850] 1,311,616, 677 164-34 218,205,427 
G16 Seevinre. eee 895,528,435 59,151,931 467,499,266) 1,422,179, 632 177-75 227,210, 162 
TO fates Serco 996, 699, 282 58,617,506 529,725,775] 1,585,042, 563 196-66 277,532,095 
LOLS Sere See 1,105, 503,447 60,296, 113 619,261,713) 1,785,061, 273 219-08 307,279,759 
LN ee aie ee AS 1,362, 631,562 66, 908, 064 758,297,691] 2,187, 837,317 263-25 517,863, 639 
T9208 a archos satios 1,664,348, 605 76, 883,090 915,793,798] 2,657,025, 493 310-55 630, 110, 900 
LOQ Dee recat ote 1,860,026, 952 84,940, 938 989,875,958] 2,934,843, 848 333-96 514,654,111 
1 OO amir eractetehs 2,013, 722,848 93,791,180} 1,063,874, 968} 3,171,388, 996 355-58 502, 279,333 
1OOS en eerie ee 2,187,434, 147 98,023,020] 1,148,051,506] 3,433,508, 673 381-03 548,640, 800 
LODA Ve eats eatete nt 2,413, 853,480 108 , 519,236] 1,246,623,756] 3, 763,996,472 411-64 6153725728 
ODD seeeacaeierc dts 2,672,989, 676 108,565,248] 1,377,464,924) 4,159,019,848 447-44 712,091,889 
AGRA es ce: 2,979,946, 768 111,375,336) 1,518,874, 230) 4,610, 196,334 487-65 797,940,009 
1927, tee 3,277,050, 348 113,883,716} 1,653,474, 770] 5,044,408, 834 523-44 838,475,057 
19283). eee 3,671,325, 188 115,340,577] 1,820,979,858) 5,607,645, 623 570-16 918,742,064 
1920 his is ots oe 4,051, 612,499 116,545,637} 1,989,104,071} 6,157,262, 207 613-94 978,141,485 
TOSO ke. care den eee 4,319,370, 209 117,410,860} 2,055,502,125) 6,492, 283,194 636-00 884,749, 748 
RUBY i ree 8 ae ie 4,409, 707,938 119, 262,511] 2,093, 297,344] 6,622,267, 793 638-17 782,716,064 
19828. ee oak 4,311, 747,692 115,831,319} 2,044,029, 535} 6,471,608, 546 615-99 653, 249, 366 
IPT peer eae eee 4,160,351,570 113, 807,916] 1,973,466,488] 6,247,625, 974 584-93 578,585,659 
T9S4S Fe Bren ee 4,139, 297,799 116, 756,554] 1,964, 048,482! 6,220, 102,835 574-08 596, 062, 050 


1Figures do not include insurance in force and effected by Fraternal Societies operating under Dominion 
charters. The amount of insurance in force in such societies amounted to $167,559,340 in 1934, according to 
preliminary figures. Corresponding figures for the years 1929-33 are given in Table 17, pp. 1025-1026. 


3Subject to revision, 
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10.—Life Insurance In Force and Effected in Canada, by Compan es, 1933. 
Nore.—The statistics of this table do not include the business of Canadian companies outside of Canada. 


Company. 


ROUTE Areas cha eiahieieie, 6 > Pes 
COPRGLS. Sis. attend. 3: 


ee 


Co Gare obs ore 
ALGNG Ones sees ‘eat 
Manufacturers’ ...;....-..+ 
VIEW a etl cave ik eee eee 
Monarchithiscntee oct iserlk's os 


North American.......... 
Or MGnan chan ise eaos, ae 
Royal Guardians.......... 
Saskatchewan............ 
SAUVELATAS IF shew ees ga 
DO VOLGIENE Mee ms ciae sense a aie 


British Companies— 
Commercial] Union?....... 
danbureh2 secre eae «a se 
Greshaims Vos geek es as 
Life Association of Scot- 

Leni ye (oe eta ly Wiel orn Seema 
GiGhetas sad on steele eae 

London and Scottish...... 

Mutual Life and Citizens 
GAnTS Trai) ee a imyore ore 

North British and Mer- 


Siaeeey eee io: ante sete coe 


ELM ANGIG 9: ocaimvercareat oo’ « 
SEE io TE er ase en 
Metropolitateccccc%ss.e. ss 
Mutual of New York...... 


Northwestern Mutual? ... 
Peermontal es ooo so 5's os 0's 


Phoenix Mutual? ......... 
Provident Savings?........ 
Heorudentiat.« 5 haseeus ss ce 


1Including matured endowments. 


not active. 


Net 
Amount 


of Policies 


Become 
Claims.1 


$ 
4,994, 887 
4,939 
99, 234 
2,271,003 
342,016 
970, 263 
1,032,979 
42,096 
205, 734 
740,976 
3,714,376 
1,920,009 
2,877,641 
2,441,341 
37,395 
262,927 
340,699 
4,615,214 
431,746 
1,605,820 
424,474 


471,335 
248, 425 
42,256 


1,021,677 
594,404 


7,581,191 
725,436 


2,312,347 
102,000 


5,790 
12,000 

3, 252,389 
80, 403 
969, 997 


89,309 
23,002 


16,769,945 


Policies Effected. Policies in Force. Net 
Premium 
Net Net 
No. Amount. No. Amount Income. 
$ $ $ 
6,049} 17,810,901 125,546] 395,282,783] 11,685,674 
1, 239 1,993,773 8, 664 14, 435, 932 401, 256 
710 845,172 4,608 9,650,403 313,714 
7,677| 18,111,380 102,910 215,812,792 7,204,021 
1,914 3,151,581 20,706 33, 684, 604 1,089,065 
4,910 10,389. 460 48,599 101,357,457 3,016, 722 
4,657| 14,350,512 56,020 129, 295,024 4,300,909 
652 1,130,538 4,136 6, 842,502 208, 259 
1, 230 2,142,987 11,870 23,193,919 853,575 
Seat 8,001,044 43,010 83, 239, 033 2,624,754 
11,744] 28,840,399 213,408! 474,040,239] 15,527,376 
4,894] 13,195,289 85, 766 209, 293, 168 7,384, 813 
127,033] 92,090, 602 511,888}  476,758,727| 18,919,139 
9,699} 22,047,397 125,930 263,973,931 8,763,726 
461 909, 694 3,249 6,485, 804 151,975 
3,304] 5,851,150 28,311 50,563, 953 1,529,812 
3,046) , 8,415,308 16,317 33, 200, 896 1,001,488 
14,5388] 36,534,484 202,041 481,445,918] 17,693,254 
2,652} 65,082,391 25,491 50,360,341 1,527, 869 
5,150} 11,635,206 17,215 161,368,680) 5,688,695 
1,931 3,706, 267 27,991 43,474, 861 1,374,073 
1,083 484,021 6,532 3,522,035 116,040 
820 838, 736 6,275 8,971,799 237,803 
1,928} 2,699,608 17,557 24,977,319 732,216 
984 2,239,999 12,584 24,091,270 764, 196 
14,947] 42,845,558 268,049} 827,832,328 its 
882 1,381, 685 4,396 7,195, 852 3,307 
237,655| 353,725,137 2,059,069) 4,160,351,570) 133, ia 742 
- - 79 360,594 7,638 
~ - 2 , 129 1 
- ~ 968 2,035,595 64,297 
- - 15 29,322 46 
- - 4 8,458 22 
505 1,348, 624 6,478 15, 016, 237 505,404 
20,251 5,431,425 107, 650 30, 293,404 1,110,704 
- - 209 873, 273 32,498 
- - 33 30,696 347 
22 66.500 1,479 502,008 146, 730 
1,647 3,618, 827 Oplou 8,177,242 275,776 
431 1, 428, 223 5,479 22, 208,070 681, 420 
- - 6,959 11 
601 2,046,446 9,929 29,016,117 845,596 
- - 26 46,467 62 
23,457] 13,930,045 135,484 113,807,916 671, 235 
725| 3,946,160 13, 898 79,759, ii 1,824,770 
- ~ 1 
- - 7,419 20, ms 912 585,917 
2 6,000 36 feaeors 5,106 
296,182} 128,906,308 2. 612,536 1,008,078,516 37, 294,540 
29 , 000 25,007 ewer att: 2,236,913 
z es bl a 
2,768 6, 020, 600 75,178 eect Bee 
- - 12 ; 
141 465,900 3, 206 7,555,909 187,524 
= - 35 ' 16,081 121 
- 176 243,517 oy LZ 
196,095) 64,801, 984 1,390,881} 494,944,766] 18,716,431 
1 4.195 Li 1,148,999 28,214 
1,698 6,416, 400 24,930 118, 864,909 2,895,711 
8 12,500 43 82,500 PA AS) 
132 213,500 2,608 6, 159,328 189, 534 
13 37,500 202 612,123 19,359 
497, 7941 210,930,477 4,156,354] 1,973,466,4881 69,589,247 


2Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 


3Registered but 
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10.—Life Insurance In Force and Effected in Canada, by Companies, 1933—concluded. 


Policies Effected. Policies in Force. Net yeaa 
Company. — ——— Premium | of Policies 
N Net Na Net Income. Become 
a: Amount. : Amount. Claims.!. 
SUMMARY. $ $ $ $ 
Canadian companies ....... 937,655) 353,725,137] 2,059,069] 4, 160,351,570] 133,693,742] 36,776,004 
British companies........... 23,457) 13,930,045 135, 484 113,807,916] 3,671,235 1,931,290 
Foreign companies.......... 497,794] 210,930,477} 4,156,354) 1,973,466,488] 69,589,247) 16,769,945 
Grand Totals........ 758, 906 6,350,907) 6,247,625,974| 206,954,224] 55,477,239 


578,585,659 


1Including matured endowments. 


11.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada, calendar years, 1929-33. 


Item, 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933, 
Canadian Companies!— 

Policiesiettocteda, tea ntaa. cae lee No. 329, 989 308,490 273,945 247,256 237,655 
Policies in force at end of year .... “ 2,098,282} 2,173,363] 2,191,340) 2,181,824) 2,059,069 
Policies become claims............ b 22,608 22,721 20,396 23, 267 21,851 
Net amount of policies effected ... $ | 645,201,646] 594,704,790} 491,340,864) 399,498,023) 353, 725, 137 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ |4,051,612,499]4,319,370,209}4,409,707,938)4,311,747,692]/4,160,351,570 
Net amount of policies become } 

Claims here pee eee tee ee $ | 31,788,773] 34,803,687} 35,785,716] 37,800,409] 36,776,004 
Amount of premiums in year..... . $ | 137,319,487) 142,059,595) 145,990,909] 138,805,014] 133,693,742 
Claims paid? cer) cee ee eee $ | 33,221,451) 36,017,299) 36,994,531) 39,148,951) 38,514, 102 
Unsettled claims—~ 

INotiresisted rcs eae means $ 2,871,841 3,297,337] 4,164,333} 4,051,937} 4,082,544 

Resisted Sas. sae eee ace $ 54,017 54,211 92,641 142, 650 126,977 

British Companies— 
Policies effected... ..4 0 eo. cour No. 16, 709 14,536 15, 445 15, 690 23,457 
Policies in force at end of year..... pe 137,803 138, 007 138, 209 132, 835 135,484 
Policies become claims............ ss 1,467 1,377 1,329 1,561 1,814 
Net amount of policies effected.... $ 11,188,775] 10,769,103] 18,735,682] 13,054,139] 13,930,045 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ | 116,545,637} 117,410,860} 119,262,511} 115,831,319} 113,807,916 
Net amount of policies become 

elaime avn ee eee ee ee $ 2,217, 823 1,963, 563 1,935,905) 2,134,503 1,931,290 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 4,000,064 4,924,980 3,952,048 3,821,016 3,6/1, 205 
Cusine paid... kan aad. cote ak $ 2,030,705} 2,074,962 1,854,214) 2,041,201 1,989, 965 
Unsettled claims— 

INot resistedin® \orn.ca csi nce one $ 381,383 224, 187 316,545 342,714 257,546 

REsistod ett ccc cee ea tas $ - = = = = 

Foreign Companies— 
Pohcies:eflectedifiscn. suas eon ee No. 615,481 548,578 589,587 546, 053 497,794 
Policies in force at end of year..... “ 4,364,004 4,422,273] 4,442,864] 4,322,793] 4,156,354 
Policies become claims............ # 47,553 44,029 41,109 40, 650 39, 292 
Net amount of policies effected.... $ | 321,801,064] 279,275,855] 277,639,518] 240,697,204] 210,930,477 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ |1,989,104,071)2,055,502,125|2,093,297,344)2,044,029,535]1,973,466,488 


Net amount of policies become 


claims ys 5 5 hie een ae ee $ 15,272,011} 15,859, 124 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 69,408,928) 73,539, 152 
Clainia paidet ys crake. ase $ | 16,042,494] 16,777,780 
Unsettled claims— 

NOtresisted) ase oan et ee en $ 971,364 850,456 

Resisted Reset as re oeeen ke oe $ 53,491 114,478 

All Companies— 
Policiosiefiectedivm. s.tukeate es ee No. 962,179 871,604 
Policies in force at end of year..... od 6,600,089} 6,733,643 
Policies become claims............ ss 71,628 67,677 


Net amount of policies effected.... $ | 978,141,485 
Net amount of policies in force..... 


Net amount of policies become 


Claiivis 753.25. ae ee a ie $ | 49,278,607] 52,626,374 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 210,728,479] 220,523, 727 
Claims paidase: Aas eee ae $ | 51,294,650] 54,870,041 
Unsettled claims— 

Nottrasisted?: Wey.5 ocean aee: $ 4,224,588 4,371, 980 

Hesisted:. ah 40 oo. ane re $ 107,508 168, 684 


884,749,748] 782,716,064 
$ |6,157,262,207|6,492,283,194)/6,622,267,793]6,471,608,546]6,247,625,974 


16,688,968} 17,817,735) 16,769,945 
75,157,614] 73,506,927] 69,589,247 
17,730,613} 18,903,444) 18,250,412 
1,166,436} 1,173,282} 1,167,959 
115, 242 136, 706 195, 266 
878,977 808,999 758 , 906 
6,772,413} 6,587,452} 6,350,907 
62,834 65,478 62,957 


653, 249,366] 578,585, 659 


54,410,589 
225,100,571 
56,579,358 


5,647,314 
207, 883 


57,752,647 
216, 132,957 
60, 093,596 


5,567, 933 
279,356 


55,477, 239 
206, 954, 224 
58,754,479 


5,508, 049 
322, 243 


1Figures of Canadian business only. 
2Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 
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12.— Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Issued in 
Canada, 1933. 


Newly Issued. In Force. 
Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company. 
Average Average 
Number. pare Amount of || Number. Toe ae pee a of 
: a Policy. pe kas a Policy. 
$ $ $ $ 
ORDINARY POLICIES— 
Canadian companies...... 139, 756| 344,573,537 2,466 1, 660, 846/3,815,248, 264 2,297 
British companies......... 4,240} 10,368,209 2,445 38,037} 100,915,324 2,653 
Foreign companies........ 108,215} 151,102,846 1,396 724, 471}1,219,504,460 1,683 
All Companies......... 292,211} 506,044,592 2,006) 2,423,354/5,135,668,048 2,119 
InpustTRIAL Po.ictes— 
Canadian companies...... 118,103} 49,297,095 436 396,460) 151,715,120 383 
British companies......... 19,596] 4,668,557 238 97,445} 16,032,368 165 
Foreign companies........ 403,187) 80,619,533 200] 38,481,510} 624,088, 453 182 
All Companies......... 535,886| 134,585,185 251) 3,925,415) 791,835,941 202 
13.—Insurance Death-Rates in Canada, 1930-33. 
1930. 1931. 
Type of Insurer. Number Number 
aoe . of Policies Death- hoe of Policies Death- 
Termin- rate per Termin- rate per 
Exposed Exposed 
to Risk ated by 1,000. to Risk ated by 1,000. 
: Death. : Death. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,408, 286 13,777 5-7 2,510,889 14,365 5-7 
All companies, industrial.... 4,279,895 31,365 7:3 4,261,714 29,275 6:9 
Fraternal benefit societies... 223,816 3, 158 14-1 219,418 3,134 14-3 
Motalsee sees veces 6,911,997 48,300 7:0 6,992,021 46,774 6-7 
1932. 1933. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,513, 684 14,769 5-9 2,462,673 14,301 5-8 
All companies, industrial.... 4,186,083 29,332 7:0 4,024,931 26, 855 6:7 
Fraternal benefit societies. =: 213,403 onlon 14-7 207, 843 3,068 14-8 
A BGANS accross iv arceoie 6,913,170 47,238 6-8 6,695,447 44,224 6-6 
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14.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life Companies 
other than Canadian Companies, 1929-33. 


Nore.—Certain British gompanies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their 
assets in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 3 
on pp. 1012-1013. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 

Realestate ccsawcuces ihe muerte ene 34,939,006] 47,165,903} 53,819,137) 58,337,559) 63,073,581 

Real estate held under agreements of 
Bales ../PR i Aided eae eee ee cin 5 ee — | 14,269,209) 11,698,617] 138,037,053} 18,932,171 
Loans on, resliestateys,. t...bieeheiaere 327,211,037] 338,122,114) 345,431,316] 335,551,887) 323, 148, 767 
Loans on:collateralss.. jac csnaies oe oc 5,148,478 820,811 295,013 133, 165 138,574 
Policy loans tre acne cee eee 195,566,166] 229,108,632] 267,576,694] 295, 133,868] 294,299,076 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 733,077,513] 785,905,290] 860,467,536] 853,612,304] 885,174, 606 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 21,921,633] 25,818,997] 29,489,244] 31,683,251] 31,780,768 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 6,325,633] 18,764,106) 13,273,995) 17,139,284) 31,424,004 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....| 38,809,327] 46,289,991) 49,426,002] 47,408,318] 44,595,013 
Otherdssetss ws esee: cen eae 3,299,825] 3,598,119} 2,995,016] 3,067,348) 3,475,114 
Totals, Assets!.............. 1,366,293,618) 1,509,863,172) 1,634,472,570)1,655,104,037 | 1,691,041,674 


British Companies— 


Realestate ceva isuyas hiss seh < eee 769, 670 724,117 738,249 766, 288 765,390 
Real estate held under agreements of 

ALM eee cn unite eee - 58,704 78, 931 68, 268 72,328 
oansion TeaWwestaten. andere aac a 12,986,877} 12,501,381] 12,283,851} 12,120,340); 11,699,041 
Loans on collaterals............000ee00+ 76,613 2,741 12,331 10,773] 13,850 
POLICY 1OGNS |. las 5.cu Oe ee eee 3, 985, 632 4,136,916 4,698,574 4,846,743 4,661, 193 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 32,121,391} 36,912,816) 38,579,807] 40,807,801) 42,767,734 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 502,247 583, 919 629, 823 607, 922 620, 861. 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 815, 090 860, 221 671,698 812,017 845, 193 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 536, 879 534,847 562,484 540,977 505,370 
Other aasGtsn. ston tice eh og cee 58,543 141, 706 183,390 14,468 20,673 


Totals, Assets in Canada...| 51,852,942 56,457,368 58,439,138} 60,595,597) 61,971,633 


Foreign Companies— 


Realiestater sca. nee cao en eee - 2,878,116} 2,448,397; 2,399,011] 2,562,060) 2,581,001 
Real estate held under agreements of 

SEN SAMS aang, ING ce fesinricue Lote Tans - 11,701 - = = 
Boansoniresl-estatew.. ern wncaane eo 23,416,508} 30,488,337) 81,191,807] 30,339,447) 29,550,019 
Hoans'on collaterals cesses eee. 2 eee = = = ms = 
Rolicy losses, S4.1.00. caesar eee 37,035,100} 48,325,671] 50,847,585) 57,986,328) 60,478,765 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 267,489,395] 311,786,613] 331,352,030] 340,762,120] 340,788,017 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 4,549,393] 5,330,201] 5,742,800} 6,000,489} 6,224,729 
Cash on hard and in banks.¢.........+ 4,660,803] 5,757,270} 7,179,661) 6,018,188} 6,641,751 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 7,168,453} 8,380,578) 8,906,278} 8,812,455) 8,538,695 
Other assets eck Sosa nee ae ve oe 767,079 10,344 6,043 7,200 6,527 


Totals, Assets in Canada...| 348,464,847] 407,539, 112 18,085,288 452,488, 237| 454,809,504 


1The figures in the table give the book values; the authorized values of these assets were $1, 414,783, 529 
in 1929, $1,511,411, 068 in 1930, $1, 611, 093, 987 in 1931, $1,632,528,293 in 1932 and $1, 673, 787,245 in 1933. 
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15.— Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies and Liabilities in Canada of Life Com- 
“panies other than Canadian Companies, 1929-33. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
F $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Uusettlediclaimnes...6 ccs cme. sows een 9,957,894] 10,994,745] 12,227,216] 11,364,699} 12,100,194 
Net re-insurance reserve............... 1,140,615,583]1,259,253,948/1,363,738, 458] 1,382,510,308]1,425, 125,109 
DUNGY TOMAS fours « sciasns oe erepce crea Aes 164,778,155} 169,337,563] 182,738,585) 195,435,568] 193,018,372 
Totals, Liabilities, net including . 
MS AEILU AN: ort con ens: eine ee ce 1,315,351,632|1,439,586,256) 1,558, 704,259) 1,589,310,575|1,630,243,675 
Surplus of assets, excluding capital..... 99,431,897| 71,824,812) 52,389,728] 43,217,718] 43,543,570 
Capital stocks paid ps Jas. aiceeen ce hc 10,786,558} 11,140,654) 10,946,497) 10,917,714) 10,849,899 
British Companies!— 
sere roca atts at aie etmek halts Oem anne t 381,384 224,188 316,545 342,715 257,546 
Net re-insurance‘reserve............... 31,496,050} 32,861,364} 33,618,926] 33,477,760} 33,164,530 
Sundry liabilities..... ret RE age Ve yas 339,041 444,118 1,562,586 1,086,249 527,033 
Totafs, Liabilities, not including 
CGADTEALE So aioe ce erccis ne cssise es $2,216,475} 33,529,670) 35,498,057) 34,906,724) 33,949, 109 
UIE IIIS OTACSOUS ce cree eiaa.s ave rvin erase cals 19,688,473} 22,979,884] 23,001,461) 25,695,188} 28,028,839 
Foreign Companies'— 
WIRES LE OGICIBIING 544. ; «tcp ras auiels cles & 1,024,856 964,929] 1,281,677) 1,309,988 1,363,223 
Net re-insurance reserve..............- 303,264,419) 331,104,374) 352,485,637] 363,342,761) 368,556, 297 
SUELTS Feige ON beg Ce) Se eapen ona ee 17,358,608} 18,949,502} 20,047,887] 19,748,735] 19,330,173 
Totals, Liabilities, not including 
CREST ES CE ES oil Sa Ok Balen rd RA $21,647,883) 351,018,805) 373,815,201) 384,401,484) 389,249,693 
SUErpiimOl assets een | noes naaiea eestor 26,816,964) 56,520,307} 63,810,014] 68,086,753] 65,559, 811 


\Liabilities in Canada. 


16.—Totals of Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies, and Cash 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, by 
Principal Items, 1929-33. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
INCOME. 
Canadian Companies!— 
Net premium income.................. 258,392,082] 273,381,096} 289,968,212) 268,078,016] 246,770,876 
Consideration for annuities............. 21,904,175) 24,816,263] 30,943,652] 18,818,166] 27,895,586 
Interest, dividends and rents........... 74,076,246] 78,424,368] 77,191,229] 73,702,893] 72,963,331 
UME TG OMS Sat roe st seas oe Sees Da ee ace 32,496,340] 28,746,973] 31,252,614] 31,273,618) 31,830,679 
Totals, Cash EIncome!........... 386,868,843} 405,368, 700) 429,355,707] 391,867,693) 379,460,472 
British Companies*— 
Net premium income............3...+: 4,000,064] 4,927,869] 3,954,937} 3,823,905] 3,671,235 
Consideration for annuities............. - 7,857 93,058 31,891 130, 674 
Interest, dividends and rents........... 2,260,650) 2,319,073 2,432,176] 2,488,544 2,378, 363 
Sumer bOMIGee Mtoe SO Nee ch Nolsbarek ede 57,434 68, 420 90,128 125,961 145, 660 
Totals, Cash Income’........... 6,318,148) 7,323,219) 6,570,299] 6,470,301; 6,325,932 
Foreign Companies?— 
Wet premium INCOME. ...Jhc 50,0068 cele: 69,408,928) 73,539,152) 75,157,614] 73,506,927] 69,589,247 
Consideration for annuities............. 401, 236 403, 889 488, 235 739,367 969, 074 
Interest, dividends and rents........... 17,396,145} 20,290,992} 23,034,373] 25,048,772} 25,074,984 
SUE A IVeUCING . 8 coin a sleinttase oc actetie bias 2,083,815) 2,249,119) 2,338,618] 2,075,486] 2,404,369 
Totals, Cash Income?........... 89,290,124) 96,483,152) 101,018,840} 101,365,552) 98,037,674 


1JIncludes income on business outside of Canada. 2Income in Canada. 
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16.—Totals of Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies, and Cash 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, by 
Principal Items, 1929-33—concluded. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies'!— 
Payments to policyholders............. 152,626,413] 177,179,476} 203,011,738] 240,290,876] 232,651,353 
General expenses* «5 .cakee cowie aren 71,784,899) 77,271,147] 72,011,435] 62,764,123] 55,818,105 
Dividends to stockholders............. 2,515, 406 3,022,993 2,148,144 1,284,255 978,401 
Other disbursements... 2 seen anes 8,813,307) 12,775,185] “t9,202,852) 27,673,482} 22,083. 535 
Totals, Expenditure!............. 235, 740,025) 270,248, 751| 296,374,169| 332,012,736] 311,531,394 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 151,128,818] 135,119,949] 132,981,538] 59,854,957) 67,929,078 
British Companies?— 
Payments to policyholders............. 3,393,542] 4,402,299) 3,511,983] 3,982,297) 4,115,646 
General expenses ee upset tee, 971, 130 984,147 1,085, 483 1,076,476]. 1,057,672 
Otherdishbursements)..7 00 ae eee toe 50, 990 38, 679 57,100 79,529 178,513 
Totals, Expenditure?............. 4,415,662} 5,425,125) 4,654,566) 5,138,302) 5,351,831 
Tixcess of income over expenditure... a 1,902,486 1,898,094 1,915, 733 1,331,999 974,101 
Foreign Coumpanies?— 
Payments to policyholders............. 34,304,593} 40,277,675] 48,233,349) 58,311,755) 60,260,889 
General expenses...) op ee ee 15,597,059] 15,474,742] 14,970,837] 14,310,784] 13,511,680 
Othertdisbursementsw ee tee ee 1,806,954] 2,092,437] 2,165,686 1,995,514) 2,018,185 
Totals, Fxpenditure?............. 51,708,606) 57,844,854| 65,369,872) 74,618,053 75,790,754 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 37,581,518} 38,638,298] 35,648,968] 26,747,499] 22,246,920 


1Includes expenditure on business outside of Canada. 2Expenditure in Canada. 


Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies.—In addition 
to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance benefits to 
members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 17 
gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal benefit societies by Cana- 
dian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada 
of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be suffi- 
cient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. Each 
benefit fund of every society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, 
by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the American Institute of 
Actuaries), and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund a readjust- 
ment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part of this table 
relate to the Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the 
Dominion Government. These numbered 9 in 1933, viz., Alliance Nationale, Ancient 
Order of Foresters, Artisans Canadiens-Frangais, Canadian Woodmen of the World, 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, Commercial Travellers’ Association of Canada, 
Independent Order of Foresters, Grand Orange Lodge of British America and the 
Ukrainian Mutual Benefit Association of St. Nicholas of Canada. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were requested to obtain Dominion authority precedent 
to transacting business in Canada, but any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new mem- 
bers, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of the insurance 
of their then members. Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion 
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authority to transact business, also some foreign societies which had not previously 
been licensed by the provinces. Of both classes of societies, 25 transacted business 
in Canada in 1933, viz., Aid Association for Lutherans, Association Canado-Améri- 
caine, Catholic Order of Foresters, Commercial Travelers’ Mutual Accident Asso- 
ciation of America (accident business only), Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, First Catholic Slovak Union, First Catholic Slovak Ladies’ Union, Jewish 
National Workers’ Alliance, Knights of Columbus, Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent 
Association, Lutheran Brotherhood, Lutheran Mutual Aid Society, Maccabees, 
Modern Woodmen of America, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, National 
Slovak Society of U.S.A., Royal Arcanum, Royal Clan (Order of Scottish Clans), 
Slovene National Benefit Society, Sons of Norway, United Commercial Travelers of 
America (accident business only), Women’s Benefit Association, Women’s Catholic 
Order of Foresters, Workmen’s Circle and Yeomen Mutual Life Insurance Company 
which is continuing the business issued by the Brotherhood of American Yeomen. 


17.—_Statistics of Fraternal Benefit Societies’ Insurance, 1929-33. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES. 5 
(Life Insurance in Canada.) 
Numbers of certificates effected......... 20,079 14,598 12,793 9, 661 9, 836 
Numbers of certificates become claims... 3, 250 3,320 a 150 S212 3, 202 
$ $ $ $ 
Amounts paid by members.............. 2,981,508 2,907,347; 2,938,267} 2,707,106) 2,460,916 
Amounts of certificates effected.......... 15,095,645) 11,255,675 9,599, 293 7,447, 664 7, 895, 886 
Netiamonunts m force.) S62 so. oo 136,107,164] 129,852,173] 127,947,418) 122,608,742} 118,005,740 
Amounts of certificates become claims... 2,776,499] 2,847,823} 2,706,332) 2,978,692! 2,806,596 
Beneabouar pe oy oe inti Sees. 3,213,574| 3,376,260} 3,278,621) 3,474,082) 3,576,423 
Unsettled Claims— 
INO GMESIStEUe. tree. mao hoo aa wee os 227,555 196, 006 221,466 202.585 189,731 
COIS OG oe Ie tities Sic eve og erat ners oop ald - - 4,000 3,500 1,750 
Amounts Terminated by— 
WERE. ae See tes os cSeedete ate eG ares 2,227,415} 2,173,822} 2,112,390) 2,205,094) 2,059,143 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 17,172,287} 16,216,935} 15,207,149) 14,288,153) 13,851,151 
Totals, Terminated.......... _19,399, 702 __ 18,390,757 17,319,539] 16,493,247] 15,910,294 
Assets (whole business)— 
VO AlboRbA Gere. city anol ooap eo tee Peles 2,141,627) 2,175,663) 4,854,070) 5,494,042] 7,038,220 
Loans'on real estate.......02...eeceeces 17,205,743] 17,897,910} 22,317,457} 22,067,172] 21,189,642 
Roliey loaner meemirs oatae cette odes 9,959,596] 9,892,340! 9,894,384) 10,381,483] 10,382,167 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 35,363,109} 36,495,997) 40,278,777} 40,649,374] 39,673,098 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 857, 160 728, 528 733,819 964, 143 768, 465 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 849, 206 885, 485 995,524 1,047,379 1,160, 153 
Duestrom members... i.e. eee ew es 275, 843 284, 242 383, 124 347,324 224,523 
QUIGLEY piso OLS I ops err tag > Son Ram ea re a 2,712,074} 2,609,696) 2,716,965) 2,562,840) 1,755,639 
Totals, Assets. ............. 69,364,358 __ 70,969, 811 82,169,120) 83,513,757| 82,186,907 
Liabilities (whole business)— 
Claims, unsettled 2.5.2.2. 0b. ee ee eee 298, 934 248,754 287, 548 467,986 287,377 
REOSDEVOSNOE eee Ae eae Bh ele ieee 61,578,374] 62,062,212) 71,063,568) 69,184,229) 67,413,206 
RPGR UIETCION onc sn eke ccna ne has 2,023,571) 2,150,987} 3,123,118) 4,764,128) 3,672,270 
Totals, Liabilities........... 63,900,879] 64,461,953} 74,474,284) 74,416,343] 71,372,853 
Income (whole business)— 
PN GBOSSTINGHIUG. 0.555. sielss oiore nies ote ete eictonals 5,795,297| 5,585,562} 5,543,026) 5,730,869) 5,183,021 
MGOsanU WuGhc fs nee ecneds aeaeae ees 536,441 516, 238 496, 290 471,719 462,595 
Waterest and TONS. A>. aac so soc elere slew 3,455,537; 3,551,694) 3,588,780} 3,822,615) 3,556,741 
ENOL TACCWIES a5 wets es ene de ees wuts 79,557 70,334 119, 290 56, 217 98,626 
Totals, Income.............. __ 9,866,832 9,723,828] 9,747,386 _ 10,081, 420 __ 9,300,988 
Expenditure (whole business)— 
PEO MAC UIMOOLS sok cies cieusuiacreasra ine se 5,987,451| 6,058,918! 5,961,192} 7,379,724) 7,460,236 
Groneraliexpenses:...).c.0 sets see eels sce es 1,518, 668 1, 428, 655 1, 722,926 1,658,318 1,606,328 
WERETEXNENGULUTE, o.5eie-0 «cite sini sccsle wrens 180, 896 148, 894 96,176 264,442 124,454 
Totals, Expenditure........ __ 7,687,015 7,636,467) 7,780,294) 9,302,484 __9,191, 018 
Excesses of income over expenditure...... 2,179,817| 2,087,361| 1,967,092 778, 936 109, 965 


1The figures given are the book values: the authorized values of these assets were: $69,410,022 in 1929, 
$71,510,045 in 1930, $82,195,624 in 1931, $82,884,579 in 1932 and $80,585,739 in 1933. 
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17.—Statisties of Fraternal Benefit Societies’ Insurance, 1929-33—concluded. 


Item. 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
(Life Insurance in Canada.) 


Numbers of certificates effected......... 
Numbers of certificates become claims... 


Amounts paid by members.............. 
Amounts of certificates effected.......... 
Netiamounts 1niOrees accuse ce Sosdecwee 
Amounts of certificates become claims... 


Benefits paid 
Unsettled Claims— 


FRESISLOC a net cet niceties Baie rece Ser 


Amounts Terminated by— 
Death 


Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 


Totals, Terminated.......... 


Assets (Canadian business)— 


IREQUESLALE.N csccccc emis «tewa a tie Batiareete ts 
s0ans On. real EState..:.cicc. sae cerscee es: 
OliCy:lOanSiy. cane mace tate Scere eee 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 


"Liabilities (Canadian business)— 


Glaimsiunsettled.....-.camee dco: ce eetee 


Income (Canadian business)— 


ASSOSSINENTS Shite et cletic ootnate alas coos eke 


Expenditure (Canadian business)— 


Paid to mlom berss. sacias eseae sat aeecietoe 
General expenses... 00s 0's esis oclbls oo we ole 
Other expenditures: cae... sale sieivis. oles shee 

Totals, Expenditure........ 


Excesses of income over expenditure...... 


sete r weer sere reeeeeeesereerses 


ees eer eee ese ees esereseeseeseseessene 


——— | | | | 


4,965 
786 


$ 
1,061,584 
5,396,175 
51,921,366 
08, 840 
812,695 


91, 688 


733,671 
5,095,397 


~ 4,315 
868 


$ 
1,065, 271 
4,709,995 
55,436, 601 
920,161 
899, 186 


79, 680 


746,679 
5,070, 780 


5,766 
886 


$ 
1,105,412 
5, 883,799 
55, 698, 821 
871,560 
867, 624 


80, 656 
917 


733, 006 
5, 727, 668 


4,198 
760 


$ 
1,010,579 
4,308,350 
53, 299,968 
69,851 
918,553 


64, 253 


702, 685 
7,261,921 


712, 768 


| | | | 


| | | OS | -- 


ef | | | 


2s 728,959 


97,704 
7,376,121 
15 


2,907, 468 


3,379,080 


109,398 


—_——__—$$——— | | | |] 


ee 


ee 


—_— | | | | 


—— fe | | ee | 


TE es 


479,046 


391,335 


429,077 


251,919 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1933.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies registered by the Dominion, a considerable 
volume of business is also transacted by companies licensed by the provinces. 
Statistics of these provincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the Depart- 


ment of Insurance. 


Table 18, showing policies effected and in force, premiums 


received and losses paid, in Canada in 1933, summarizes the volume of business done 
by both life companies and fraternal societies, whether registered by the Dominion 


or licensed by the provinces. 
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18.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1933. 


i New Policies Net Net Net 
Business Transacted by— Effected |In Force Dec.| Premiums Claims 
(net). Si Received. Paid. 
5 : $ $ $ $ 
1. Dominion Licensees— ; 
(a) Life insurance companies.......... 578,585,659) 6,247,625,974) 206,954,224 58, 754,479 
(ID SBP BGOLNAIS sk pn. ecltandek caswacdoee 11,465,436 170,713,510 8,397, 834 3,488,045 
Totals for Dominion Companies.... 590,051,095) 6,418,339,484) 210,352,058 62, 242,524 


2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
(1) Life companies................ 7,777,957 63 959, 623 1,811, 852 946, 860 
(Dipbraternal setae hk Skae cone eee 2,345, 728 42,671,302 1,149,908 1,062, 255 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces 
other than those by which they are 


incorporated— , 
(1) Life companies................ 3,460, 046 26,566, 947 786, 137 523,520 
C2) RH TALerna Skeet &. osc oe crotsie os 2,444,336 37,596, 219 752,713 636,366 
Totals for Provincial Companies.... 16,028,067) 170,794,091 4,500,610 3,169,001 
Grand! Motals. sooo. 558 Cee! 606,079,162) 6,589,133,575| 214,852, 668 65, 411,525 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
steady. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 
shows that the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guar- 
antee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscellaneous 
insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. The report for the year 
1933 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes: accident, auto- 
mobile, aviation, burglary, credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, 
leakage, live-stock, steam boiler, title, tornado, weather insurance, etc. In 1880, 10 
companies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind but in 1933 such insurance 
was issued by 243 companies, of which 50 were Canadian, 61 British and 132 foreign; 
182 of these 243 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 17 fraternal 
orders or societies carried on sickness insurance as well as life insurance business. 


Accident Insurance.—The first licence of this kind was issued to the Travelers’ 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first licence to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. Much accident insurance has also been sold by 
companies doing primarily a life insurance business. Seventy-seven companies 
transacted accident insurance in 1933. 


Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $18,260,176 in 1930; for 1933 they were $11,933,574, 
showing decreases of 17-5 p.c. compared with 1932 and 34-6 p.c. compared with 
1930. There has been an increase in the number of companies from 7 to 170 during 
the 23-year period. 


Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., a United States concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882 to avoid business restrictions. The 79 companies operating 
in Canada in 1933 received premiums of $468,120 and incurred claims of $243,627, 
compared with premiums of $510,543 and claims of $244,152 for 1932. 
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Burglary Insurance.—In 1893 only one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905 and in 1910 five companies were operating, while 75 com- 
panies sold this type of insurance during 1933. The premium income of these com- 
panies amounted in 1933 to $1,126,613, and the losses incurred amounted to $519,045. 


Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1933, 40 companies 
undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $494,402, and the 
losses incurred to $236,632. The total premiums for the 24 years during which 
this business had been carried on in Canada amounted to $66,488,192 and the total 
losses paid to $45,695,801. 


19.—Insurance other than Fire and Life in Canada, by Classes of Insurance, 1933.! 


Unsettled Claims. 


Premiums Losses 
Class of Insurance. ; _ 
Received. Incurred. Not Resisted.| Resisted. 
$ $ $ $ 

Guarantee-(irdelrty) sae ee ee ee ee 1, 135.866] : 365,432 315,119 32,590 
Guaranteei(strety)iicner 0. scan See 640,981 317,444 305, 825 264,775 
PRersonaliaecidents+ = 43cee nr eon a ere 2,677,423 1, 263 , 357 590, 263 74,712 
Personal accident and sickness. . 1,570,384 988, 730 213,181 1,802 
Employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 

pensation... 00 o. 1. aR Re ae ee ee 326, 645 66, 738 1,194,143 - 
Other aecidentunsuranee.....- 5-00 ee eee 1,375,892 470, 030 376, 985 49,660 
Sickness este gee tee oe ee eee eta 125265 880,465 354, 865 5,475 
Burslary st rae een aaa. Pelee Oe 1,126,613 519, 045 114,564 2,752 
Steam botlen <7 viene ee eee Cero on ey sae 381,408 14,110 20, 248 - 
EE Te So erence or eee SIS nh ween? 494, 402 236, 362 750 576 
Inlanditransportation acer ee ee 993,725 299, 266 57,243 11,163 
Plates lassie. isle 3 Os eet ee, WN 468, 120 243 , 627 255123 - 
Automobilet? rent, ene Soe ee eee 11.933 ,574 5,235,197 2,905, 702 246,077 
Livestock agi, dni a as acer 22) 048 21.501 3.000 - 
ROTLNAG OSs tac lic Rees Rn ae ee Ree oe 120,860 125,510 fa2oo - 
Harthquakenee ee ee ee ene... Rae 2,452 ~ - - 
PORGORY te oe en ts oon ee eee ee 56,934 9,947 18,717 357 
Fae coor ee SO, Le a nl Ren ee 6,463 1,628 175 - 
Creditsig gett ee eee he ee relae eet eae 180, 888 136, 968 78,710 
Machinery hace te ote eee oe 147,762 26,618 16,704 - 
PAU SENRE, See Atte. Sek eee ey ee 16,266 5,075 - e ~ 
VAST ON aos deters cae Ek ee ee es ee 20,474 10, 662 - = 
Holling aircrarth a2 ee enon ko ee ee 8.609 4,114 = - 
Sprinklerseg Se oe cna s ae eee ek | ohee an 6,313 997 424 — 
Explosion (riot and civil ecommotion)......... 3,991 92 - - 


1Dominion licensees only. 


20.—Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
doing only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1933. 


oe of Sree of 
5 . ncome ans ssets 
Company. Income. ree over Assets. pa over 
ue Expendi- se Liabili- 
ture. ties 
: ; $ $ $ $ $ 
Boiler Inspection............ 278, 544 422,467] — 143,923 916,403 455, 171 461, 232 
Chartered Trust............ 304,316 267,542 36,774] 4,037,6682| 2,915,463 1,122,205 
Confederation Life.......... 32,052 29,717 pots 110, 610 6,928 103, 682 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 191,668 191,853] — 185 479,443 161, 649 317,794 
T. Eaton General........... 17,402 30,208} — 12,806 180,718 7,085 173, 633 
Guarantee Co. of North 
A TNOTICR T Gace vee 635,975 605.777 30,198)| 4,322,384 1,116,626} 3,205,758 
London Life.. Ree 165,836 170,977} — 5,141 166, 029 50, 292 TISNTBT 
Merchants’ Casualty. 5 Real 2 280,416 320,768} — 40,352 295, 566 200, 655 94,911 
North American Accident.. 112,432 70, 134 42,298 471,907 34,441 437,466 
Protective Association...... 371, 864 392,493} — 20,629 293, 706 152,523 141, 183 
Royal Guardians............ 3,018 2,417 601 21,764 9,984 11,780 
Potalsx. A543 oye 2,393,528| 2,504,353, — 110,838|| 11,296,198; 5,110,817] 6,185,381 
1Not including capital stock. 2Including $1,046,846 loans on collateral, and $11,764 deposits with 


trust companies for investment. 
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21.—_Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1933. 


PETA MOBSIALCY cee caboose ec’ 
ARGH eIGIT Cas ake Stile 6 waits Slater 
Alliance Casualty............ 
American and Foreign........ 
American Automobile Fire... 
American Automobile........ 
American Credituc. .. «icc 
American Surety............. 
Weestiails ee anc Meee els 6 o's 
British and Foreign.......... 
Central West Casualty........ 
Century Indemnity........... 
Continental Casualty......... 
Employers’ Reinsurance...... 
Fidelity and Casualty........ 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity... 
Fonciére Transport and Acci- 

dent Insurance Company... 
General Casualty of America. 
General Casualty of Paris.... 
General Exchange............ 
General Indemnity........... 
General Reinsurance.......... 
Great American Indemnity. . 
Hartford Accident............ 
Hartford Live Stock......... 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 
Home Indemnity...... Lalas 
Indemnity Insurance......... 
International Fidelity........ 
Lloyds Insurance............. 
Loyal Protective.:........6.. 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 


Maryland Casualty........... 
Metropolitan Casualty........ 
Metropolitan Life............. 
National Surety: 2.4.22 251. 
New York Casualt¥y.......... 
North West Casualty......... 
Occidental Life............... 
Gcean Marner seeks a. ox a 


St. Paul-Mercury............. 
Standard Marine............. 
Tornado Inter-Insurance...... 
Travelers’ Indemnity........ 
Travelers’ Insurance......... 


Excess of 
Income 
over 
Expendi- 
ture. 


27,778 

10,081 
None 

1,844 


13, 946 
121,570 
—362 
7,257 
—4,258 
13,970 
—6, 167 
6,234 

~ —4,362 
—20, 074 
3,065 
—23,399 
54.019 


4,768 
—32,797 
10.628 
72,276 
—9,899 
4,295 
3, 698 
3,307 
None 
—17,566 
2,237 
—4,325 
500 
—455 


Expenditure. 

Net General Total 
ee Losses | Expendi- | Expendi- 

* | Incurred. ture. ture. 

$ $ $ $ 

70, 232 2,314 40, 140 42,454 
41,701 25, 698 5,922 31,620 

None None None None 
1,854] None 10 10 
152,188 37,015 73, 906 110,921 
435, 204 202,526 216,981 419,507 
149,176 84, 696 63, 205 147,901 
36, 942 10,144 15, 260 25,405 
8, 142 929 2,798 Seria 
10,846 200 2.002 Diao 
— 830 10, 281 7,15 18,038 
13, 666 328 6,511 6, 839 
510, 353 341,422 275,157 616,579 
174, 846 41,587 67, 673 109, 259 
9,809 —1,868 5,729 3,862 
332 108 1,693 1,801 

None None None None 
113, 855 40,018 57,305 97,323 
293,714 111,175 168, 593 279, 768 
289,741 97, 286 70. 885 168,171 
oye 956 128 1,084 

7,257|| None None None 
87,278 37,079 54,457 91,536 
169, 231 65, 959 89,302 155,261 
19,564 16,697 9,033 25fol 
7,154|| None 920 920 
16,106 11,531 8,938 20, 468 
148, 486 87, 855 80, 705 168,560 
4,342 487 790 1,277 
—3, 609 7,478 12,312 19, 790 
223,568 122,231 47,317 169, 549 
322, 292 160,357 83, 136 317,524 
177,391 114, 107 96, 082 210, 188 
98,818 27,779 60,411 88,190 
543,329 328, 003 134, 820 471,053 
197,887 106, 195 101,591] 207,786 
1,340 —3,955 1,070 — 2,885 
16,816 6, 706 6,412 13,118 
3,404 4 43 47 

None None None None 
20,467 13, 704 24,329 38, 033 
3,211 28 484 974 
18,465 5, 642 17, 148 22,790 

500) None None None 
1,015)) None 213 1,470 
460, 499 146,037 209, 694 BO ehol 
686,501 238,875 297,127 536, 002 
586, 655 259,951 312,995 572,945 
26,113 2.339 14,288 16, 627 
350, 712 172,212 168,817 341, 028 


Income. 
Company. Interest 
Pre- and Divi- 
miums. dends 
Earned. 
$ . $ 
37,518 9,741 
36, 199 5,503 
None None 
None 1,854 
150, 182 2,.007 
433,309 1,894 
141, 855 7, 085 
31,057 5, 885 
4,397 3, 746 
3,909 6, 9388 
—2,192 720 
—760 14, 426 
485, 634 24,719 
166,612 8, 234 
9,809] None 
332| None 
None None 
108,691; . 5,164 
278,207 20,458 
272,349 16,165 
97 625 
None 7,257 
77,937 9,341 
154,074 15, 158 
16, 437 3.126 
7,154| None 
11, 606 4,500 
131, 124 17,362 
4,341; None 
—3,609} None 
216, 683 6, 885 
310,362 11,931 
144, 534 Donoan 
74,817 24,000 
526,179 17, 150 
167,520 27,580 
—76 1,415 
14, 752 2,064 
129 3,205 
None None 
10,467 10, 000 
3,211) None 
15, 829 2,635 
None 500 
520 495 
424, 288 36.211 
624, 436 62,065 
533, 855 52,800 
25,881 230 
320, 214 30, 498 
Taetalse. 2.25). S26 5, 964, 926 


514,499] 6,507,2851) 2,932,116) 2,914,619} 5,939,714" 


576,571 


1Including $27,866, sundry income. 


2Including $83,979, dividends returned to policyholders. 
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22.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1933. 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN. 


Provincial Licensees. 


(a) (b) 
-.» | Prov. Cos. | Prov. Cos. 

: Dominion ie : : Grand 

Class of Business. é within {in Provinces Total X 
Licensees. Provinces | other than | Provincial Total. 
by which | those by | Licensees. 

they are |which they 
Incorp are Incorp. 

Accident— $ $ $ $ $ 
(1)sPergonal ee Bie maa Ooo otgelois te aha oe 2,677,423 25, 605 10, 959 36,564 2,713,987 
(2) Employers’ liability and workmen’s 

COMPONSALIONS ale eee. eae ae eee 326, 645 334, 299 49,352 383,651 710.296 
(QROGh er. Paes he cee Ces beeen 1.375, 892 36,837 11,445 48, 282 1,424,174 

Combined accident and sickness......... 1,570,384 63,974 64, 267 128,241 1,698, 625 

Halling aircraltt ee. seeese ow -eclae ct: 8, 609 None None None 8,609 

Automobile mene heer teers ete tede <x: 11,933,574 1,028,421 281,134 1,309,555 | 13,243,129 

A VAALION. Sayeed Sek ee es SEC 20,474 None None None 20,474 

‘Burglary ek eee roe sen 1,126,613 25,010 10,779 35, 789 1, 162,402 

(O55 UR MIR trent Se te ape bgt RR fer on ar art 180, 888 None None None 180, 888 

Partha wake se soe hots Ome ees le ee 2.452 None None None 2,452 

Mlectricalkmachineryonn.e.<. +. eee ccen. 147,762 None None None 147,762 

Explosion (riot and civil commotion)..... 3,991 None None None 3,991 

OP POLY = Peete ss TARY rica ae rae None None None 56,934 

Ooh Esti s Me ae ire eae eR ere ee ore None None None 16, 266 

Guarantee (fidelity) 28, 733 19, 802 48,535 1,184,401 

Cuaranteen (Surety) ssccue Losec eee ee cet 28, 002 33, 854 61,856 02, 837 

dr 6) Deon (br oll RT ete ae |e Soe 15,795 None 15,795 510,197 

Inland transportauoneerase cee tee ne ee 993,725 7,218 7,505 14, 723 1,008, 448 

Wel ve-StoGktaa.ccce Make os ae Oren eon 22,048 None None None 22,048 

Plate class 2. pmo ihs Ase oes ok co aes 468, 120 44,265 4,360 48, 625 516,745 

No cU Re oo ar eee se epee CG ts on 6,463 None None None 6,463 

DIC KNEES sae seveteroer Uctene ares oer eee te2e22008 2,796 None 2,796 1,235,354 

SDLInlen yee ces cece cn octocaea i ook: 6,31 None None None 6,313 

Steamubolerawr. care onesie e tees 381, 408 None None None 381,408 

HISEGL OR) as AA rose Gee fo Ati Seas t None None None None None 

(ROTNSAG.25.2. RV eee ds CTE fe «Se ee. 120,860 2,764 385 3,149 124, 009 

Weather: Saf aah cco deen bas ae ees None 77,924 6,183 84.107 84,107 

Totals: 5. Aen Re ee 24,959,651 1,721,643 500, 025 2,221, 6682| 27,172,3192 
NET LOSSES INCURRED. 

Accident— ; 

CI Personae ete eee ee cee 1,263,357 15,898 2,563 18,461 1,281,818 
(2) Employers’ liability and workmen’s 

COMPensAtlON..ieten Aves ote ates 66, 738 60, 040 23.443 83, 483 150, 221 
(8) Otherto eee oe een te ane 470, 030 19,562 13,389 32.951 502,981 

Combined accident and sickness......... 988,730 27,995 22,155 50, 150 1,038,880 

Halling: airoralt yrs seen epee se seed Bee 4,114 None None None 4,114 

Autom obil eiretent «yous. aie tae ernie ee 5, 235, 197 527,365 126,097 653,462 5, 888, 659 

ASV LION Maran vena. bacon textes akan sooo eiokers eee 10,662 None None one 0, 662 

IBUnclary sig tor atone ee ce ee ee 519, 045 13,635 3,140 16,775 535,820 

Creditig Wes oe ee ee oe 136, 968 None None None 136, 968 

Warthquaket ser. oer de ee oe eee None None None None one 

Blectrical:machinerysen-e. «ost dees oe 36,618 None None None 36,618 

Explosion (riot and civil commotion)..... 92 None None None 92 

OT DOR. Bike cra hace tots ciate aes eee 9,947 None None None 9,947 

1 ptr) (6 Deeg ae cata Sie ue et Oe BRC eed thus 3 5,075 None None None 5,075 

Guarantee’ (fidelity) <. 02... ..5 ensue ces 365,432 9,919 7,770 17,689 383, 121 

Guarantee (surety)................ Sitaee 317,444 7,827 4,608 12,435 329, 879 

De ste IRR Bake ss Pee ie As os Tee eee 236,362 7,891 None 7,891 244, 253 

Inland: transportation... sate. nc. eee 299, 266 2,106 1, 787 3,893 303,159 

TivieestOCkres. dene.c eal nce eee 21,501 None None None 21,501 

‘Plate classucawen ocak aac ccs a REE 243, 627 25,231 1,181 26,412 270,039 

1 RES TPT ARK, < Hees, & Ae Sein ent geben einen NT! 1, 628 None None None 1,628 

Sickness.4 sso eae ee 880,465 1, 428 None 1,428 881, 893 

Sprinkler’ yee crea: cae artes 997 None None None 997 

Steam: boiler. wild. wen ee ee ee 14,110 None None None 14,110 

ETI e scr eee te, ah eS ee one None None None None 

PLONE): Rureie neater torrente Nae, 125,510 113% 15 1, 206 126,716 

Weather .o:si5 aiiti.ds db idwbaes ee eh eee None 96,391 4,897 101, 288 101, 288 

Totals. 0 oo eee 11, 252,915 816,419 211,105 1, 027,5243| 12,280, 4393 


1 This business was transacted by companies not holding certificates of registry to transact fire insurance. 
* Excluding $1,466,989, premiums of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 
3 Excluding $939,465, losses of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 
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Section 4.—Government Annuities. 


In the early years of the 20th century, there arose throughout the civilized 
world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions of the 
less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in the 
United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a gift to its 
poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of a margin 
of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving was pos- 
sible, the movement at first took the form of providing, by establishing Government 
annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which had only too often 
been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the latter a burden upon 
the charity of relatives or of the public.* The cost of administering these annuities 
is borne by the Dominion Government. 

Under the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by ec. 33, 
R.S.C., 1931), His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present 
the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of 5 years, domiciled or 
resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than $10 nor more 
than $1,200 (1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, not 
exceeding 20 years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be the 
longer, or (3) to any two persons domiciled in Canada during their joint lives, and 
with or without continuation to the survivor. The property and interest of any 
annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. 
The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the death of the annuitant before 
the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid shall be refunded to the pur- 
chaser or his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c., compounded 
yearly. 

From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, up to 
and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1934, the total number of annuity contracts issued was 
18,806. Of these contracts, 2,241 have been cancelled, leaving in force on Mar. 31, 
1934, 16,565 contracts. The total amount of purchase money received during the 
same period was $43,285,490. Table 23 gives the details of annuities contracted 
for and purchase money received from 1909 to 1934, by years. 


*A Dominion-Provincial non-contributory scheme of old age pensions, providing for the payment, to 
persons 70 years and over, of pensions not exceeding $20 per month, contributed by the Dominion and the 
provinces which become parties to the scheme, was enacted by Chapter 35 of the Dominion Statutes of 
1927. The system is now in effect in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and the Northwest Territories. For further particulars, see pp. 837-838. 


23.—Government Annuities Contracted for, and Purchase Money Received, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1909-34, 


Purchase Purchase 
Fiscal Years. Contracts. Money Fiscal Years. Contracts. Money 
Received. Received. 
No. No 

TOT EE Sl gh 9 aa St te 66 DCSE GS RY a 0 339 1, 028,353 
UST Open aces Sette sicseitso, sks welts 566 ASA AG Tee 1024 oem woe. We de. 409 1,458,819 
DA peeetccss eg Mri te tete.< «50 sick 1,069 pa hts Yi i El 2 a 486 1,606, 822 
MPL ekersts a aieraca o.,b8.6 2.8, 0408 1,032 AAD GOLAN LOZ) 222. Sem s cee Beate 668 1,938,921 
UT ds ao SR eee a 373 QA TUS OU el 0 Adictoievateee cc teacte tetera et 503 1, 894, 885 
OU Api ciate ch tole dn dheie acid isis 318 SOOKSS (alll ODG ee. EOE, ail ce eseoees 1, 223 3, 843, 088 
MDE epetcty tt resis sercToie.o,0e6.0 fonts 264 LARGO LODO a. tate tee ate a atrae ae 1,328 4,272,419 
POG eter caret totes: eles 6 32D AGT OOOMINIOS Otters ant henley ener 15257 8,156,475 
Ts eee a Se eae 285 ASD Occ LOS see eattecd vane eit ans Deee 3,612, 234 
ep eee corel ordi ciaisle nib, sieve ©. s 0% 187 BOC Oa NeLOO ssa eet aos So tos 1,726 4,194,384 
MO bemere dice cies ciasarsa 0.6/hn3 0.6 147 DAT ADA ROSS a cas ee eave eee 1,375 3,547,345 
BE (ee es ea ae ee 204 408 VLG TOS 4 ee eS dats Se ee 2,412 7,071,439 
Umea: ala isc sess 195 531,800 ——— 
DOP bee aah cok 3) cies dare, ini 277 748,160 Totals. -.aaGaten 18,806 | 43,285,490 


1Seven months. 
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Statistics of the Annuities I'und and value of all contracts issued are given in 
Tables 24 and 25. From Sept. 1, 1908 to Mar. 31, 1934, 18,806 annuities had been 
issued. On Mar. 31, 1934, 6,858 immediate annuities and 9,707 deferred annuities 
were in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was $35,169,533 
and the amount of immediate annuities in force on that date was $2,844,154. 


24.—Government Annuities Fund Statement, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-34. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ASSETS. 
Pundsat besinning Of year.........6-s6.06 18,369,100) 20,612,250) 23,306,954} 26,582,544) 29,163,903 
Receipts during the year, less payments..| 2,248,150} 2,694,704) 3,275,576) 2,581,359} 5,859,573 
Pina ation: OF Vear ca. tear sctets Wale ce ot 20,612,250) 23,306,954! 26,582,544! 29,163,903] 35,023,476 
LIABILITIES. 

Net present value of all outstanding con- 

LAE UG TO CE ASN Chott cL ERS MPI eS Raa s 20, 720,895] 23,568,894) 26,871,979] 29,348,141] 35,169,533 
REcEIPTS. 

For Immediate Annuities................ 2,484,818} 2,650,506] 3,047,079} 2,473,635) 5,292,073 
For Deferred Annutties.........:0045-.-5 682, 887 992, 843 1,191,070} 1,106,542 1,809,924 
Interest Onhund essen oe isotcee eenee. ee 757,393 843,374 979, 883 1,062,640 1, 230,751 
TO BLITICL B aysrttiaxs by tyrsn eet tetera he aes cate PT 184 1,679 905 804 5, 057 

For amount transferred to maintain 
POSEN SA aera, abs tea cite ne eee - 108, 644 261,939 289, 435 184, 238 
Totals ete srd ete ee 3,925,282] 4,597,046) 5,489,876) 4,933,056) 8,522,043 

PAYMENTS. 

Payments under annuity contracts........ 1, 646, 699 1,849,413 2,122,108 2,301,110 2,598,070 
Return of premiums with interest........ 24, 203 22,795 39,427 T7756 33, 842 
Return of premiums without interest..... 11, 230 30, 133 43,766 32,831 30,558 
Balance at engsOl-vedti sie ite 2,243,150) 2,694,705} 3,275,576) 2,581,359 5, 859,573 


OCAIS foi Sik crac Soe 3,925,282; 4,597,046) 5,480,876) 4,933,056) 8,522,043 


25.—Valuation of Annuity Contracts Issued Pursuant to the Government 
Annuities Act, 1908, as at Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


1933. 1934. 
Fe ee = " et 
alue on alue on 
Description of Contract. ape oe PEN, benlege N Ep ae pet Mar. 31, 
: 193 : Annua 1934 
Annuity P sascha : Annuity : 
ayments. of Out- Payments. of Out- 
Contracts. standing Contracts. standing 
Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ : $ $ 
1—Immediate Annuities..... 3,468 1,491,401] 11,943,335 4,303 1,803,666) 14,490,378 
2—Immediate Guaranteed. . 1,507 514,106} 5,204,759 1,669 598,611 6,394, 780 
3—Immediate Last Survivor 849 429,765} 4,819,126 886 441,877| 5,335,472 
4—Deferred Annuities....... 8,576 - 7,380, 921 9,707 - 8,948, 903 
Totals ee tes 14,400) 2,435,272! 29,348,141 16,565) 2,844,154!) 35,169,533 


1A mount of immediate annuities. 


It will be seen from the statements above that Government Annuities have 
grown steadily in favour, especially since 1921, the fund reaching a total of $35,023,- 
476 on Mar. 31, 1934. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


According to Section 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada’’ extends to bankruptcy and 
insolvency legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed 
by the Dominion Parliament in 1869, applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was in force for four years and was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874, 
while in 1875 a new Insolvency Act (88 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion 
was passed, but was repealed in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation 
on the subject of bankruptcy until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years 
commercial failures were handled under provincial legislation, and the statistics 
relating to such failures during this period were compiled and published by Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. In 1919 a general Dominion Bankruptcy 
Act was passed (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). Statistics of commercial failures dealt with 
under this Act since it came into force in 1920 have been compiled and published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (See pp. 1036-1038.) 

The history of commercial failures in Canada is traced by years from 1915 in 
Table 3. 


Failures, by Divisions of Industry.—In every. year the great majority of the 
commercial failures of the country are found among the trading establishments 
which are so much more numerous than the manufacturing. Thus, according to 
Dun and Bradstreet’s records, out of a total of 1,627 commercial failures in Canada 
in 1934, 1,027 were among the retail trading establishments, including 413 in food, 
195 in textiles and clothes and 104 general stores. 

Out of the 389 manufacturers who failed, 93 were in foods, 63 in the textiles 
and clothes business and 46 among manufacturers of forest products. The larger 
scale on which manufacturers operate is evident from the fact that the defaulted 
liabilities of the 389 manufacturers were nearly as great as those of the 1,027 retail 
traders. The figures of commercial failures are analysed in detail for the years 
1933 and 1934 in Table 1, while the totals are given by provinces for the same years 
in Table 2. | 


1.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Industries, calendar years 1933 and 1934. 
(From the Dun and Bradstreet Review.) 


Failures. Liabilities. 
Industry and Division. — aa 
1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
; No. No. $ $ 
Manufacturers— 

enemiiGals ANS LUSE.. ..i:,.tem ious: a ase ats nats, wocvciets love Bie 66 nares pe 15 297,125 138,309 
LOGE Ries 4 Baigee Ate Oe, AER aes See tnee te ne ae i 106 93 1,908,013 1,878,472 
MOLOSL EOUUCLSMR Awl cettnas aa. Wits cid Sigs ka ereron Sa ethers 58 46 ALO eodo 1, 252, 834 
ETON BLESHANC. DAFA WATOs 0.5. ccc thus Wee een care we eee 43 36 850, 126 405, 211 
BEAU BOTAN BD OCSE so. cee ica bose 58s Ou oie Rove te 30 29 1,168,571 452, 830 
I MIDYOTOID EPS Tales aay 4 neue eee ap) Bi hoe So ae Rea oon en lane 18 8 195,031 104,375 
IS OAS Rt ge 0S cess ee ieee Ee BRU eb ec a 2 2, 8) 328,479 232,637 
Aner aul Mapper DEOCUGES. Cac. «hc. sence ales <a seerew >: 2 1 75,607 14, 622 
ELON AMC COOLS terse etre, aie A rete aes be whee dans 6 3 168,329 107,369 
Printing anc Du shine. acy fd siten ence tle sates «5 19 15 429,097 201,971 
PU OTDROU ULE oe Soin beeen ee arate tenth eG oe caer nk 3 2 258, 655 22,428 
PRD “CLA MHA ND GSR geet oe, Th Arnica ns we ct De 17 14 499,506 247,308 
Pe TEMA ClOLIOS 3. aa.uits ow, Soe eee nee Bim we 116 63 Pa AN er Gi Wf 957, 268 
PIAGSHGrEA ion CQuUIpMeNnt......% sce sesh Oeics wes 21 14 318,373 248, 657 
UNCRATE eer BI, Sk a ctecc ocak, Hf ctnatins Suse ubae et bin, ow bs 61 41 870, 603 774, 298 
otals eManiiactuner siiaccix-cmrann neces’ outers 544 389 10, 785,547 7,038,589 
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1.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Industries, calendar years 1933 and 1934 


—concluded. 
Failures. Liabilities. 
Industry and Division. — 
1933. 1934, 1933. 1934. 
No No. $ $ 
Retail Dealers— 
Books ‘and ‘periodicals? 4. Weert socsmeiiat en eens 11 4 101,977 43, 663 
C@hemuicalstandcdrugss-.0cscti eine eteie iene 68 48 567, 845 445,941 
HOOUS 1, acs hid sed ote tk aida one ties bideaae wale ote s oeyece ois 530 413 2,483,621 2,759,619 
Horest producteina. aca sewaks oe ee elas omeiocias eens 34 28 798, 853 475,416 
General: stores is er ce eee Ne coh roet ate ea Oe, ed Aco 158 104 1,639,081 858,468 
Tron, steel and hardware aoc ce sections stent eters aekiete 73 54 653 , 830 538, 692 
Teatherandsshocseacce sce ec. See te ooekenre eres a 36 1, 887, 653 280,568 
Machinery. <2 ice. . steer hee Thee oe cen Jane es 28 11 305,304 102,092 
Non-ferrous, metals cc. on: «acs cer slet doe ae ae as 46 18 534,592 131, 658 
Paper and. paper. products s..caeunicicn tee ny eet 16 7 107,507 118,129 
Petroleum-and: coals. sess a5 saci tae eens ores 30 29 423,020 240, 222 
IRUDDEL POOdS sae ce ccc cee coe cee ae een ear eee 2 2 850 6,975 
Stone, clay and glass 5 5 28,291 46, 879 
‘Textiles and.clot hes acs «cn caccek mac meni ea aor er 330 195 2,660, 834 955, 855 
Transportation equipment. et 1.4 iets oer een tee 50 21 613, 487 1,057,660 
All other'c%, c 3cccnk nitrites eee hoc nn eee e 67 52 440, 669 363,444 
‘Totals: Retail: Dealerssy. ds: sestaae een cnr. tee Toot 1,027 13,247,414 8,425,281 
Wholesale Dealers— 
Books: and perlodicalsz21... trun oetaee ce ae eee - 1 - 13,750 
OOS achrse shee ae nae Ste rene noe Ee reeks hee 24 18 292,588 120, 896 
Chomicalsiand. drugss4,.or1c. scenes tee ee - 2 - 230, 845 
Horestsproductss setae cis Gk ee i ee aie nee ee 6 4 198,404 197,427 
ron stecleand Nard warercra oe eee: tetris eee 5 3 367, 766 54,000 
Theather andishoes. sf.i0tigetee wo. eats Pelee eee ae 5 3 145, 623 | - 57,660 
Mac hiner yt ees ckcca e iileddect tora aussie ors ee eRe oe 2 1 10,980 5,830 
Non-ferrous metals cients ce sto te sine ore ote anata 2 ~ 155,619 - 
Paperand papen products, aieiese tae a eieeoceien 5 1 49, 889 3,422 
Petroleunvand( coal: saacsenecite co oh rat eee 3 5 61,192 29,541 
Stonenclayrvandiolass saver... see.eet seeker tee eet 2 - 44,795 - 
extiles;and clothes icc on ocaetie-is Sec ee 9 5 72,982 1,280,677 
Mransportaton-equipmenty sass ses ares orice 3) 1 23,130 ,978 
AT OGHORAE esti ute Pics archer Oe oe On ee eee 12 12 300,078 174,782 
Totals, Wholesale Dealers..............u5008- 78 56 1,723,046 2,172,808 
Agents and Commercial Service— 
Totals, Agents and Commercial Service...... 201 155 3,494, 834 3,091,336 
Grand. Totalsz¢ tenes 6.8 =) een ee 2,344 | 1,627 29,250,841 20,728,014 


2.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1933 and 1934. 
(From Dun’s Bulletin.) 


Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
Province. a | | 
1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............... 15 15 40,229 10,020 121,076 84, 627 
INOVAOS COIR: cncare scene cick comer ne 92 59 245, 282 167,736 853, 693 539,180 
INowabrinswi¢less.cs.c cs ctetieee- 47 37 437,425 187,902 675, 893 263, 169 
Quebec. ic: Seen ko ocemeee ae 919 636 8, 242,270 6,387,632 | 12,205,341 10, 136, 792 
ONTATION eo acts HE ok ae OOS ces 813 571 8, 244, 849 4,181,678 | 10, 762,325 6,581, 293 
Manitoba nisoceavacndehisnais youre eee 188 140 1, 606, 219 815, 903 2,019, 843 1,103,876 
Sankatchewablsachk- Graces seaateee: 51 39 258, 853 308,913 377, 803 362,272 
Alberta ease ere ieee oe 104 57 586, 863 336, 782 781,597 432,497 
Britishi@olumbigecaddianscsae he ae: 115 73 606, 933 583, 187 1,453, 270 1,224,308 


—_————_s | | |_| | 


TOGKS oc nesiet er eoaes 2,344 | 1,627 || 20,268,923 | 12,979,753 | 29,250,841 | 20,728,014 
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Assignments under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts.—Under the 
Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.8.C., 1927, ec. 11 and 218) certain documents 
relating to assignments have, since 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician 
for statistical analysis. Table 4 gives the resulting figures of failures, by provinces, 
in 1922 and subsequent years, while Table 5 classifies them by branches of business. 
Table 6 gives the assets and liabilities of the assignors. A detailed analysis of the 
1933 and 1934 failures, by provinces and branches of business, is made in Tables 
7 and 7A. 


4.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1922-34. 


Year PaB ee NS: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B,C. | Total. 
19222 baru oe oe 15 121 131 1,589 1,058 284 272 299 156 3,925 
192372 war Wee ee 16 155 67 1,181 970 258 280 323 158 3,408 
| RY 2: irae ieee es ape 3 69 67 907 835 100 131 150 57 2,319 
1925. 4 fl 67 758 721 85 Ta 139 74 1,996 
Ree eh Paes 5 4 63 74 654 655 84 68 113 58 1,773 
17 AR NE a ae 4 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 72 1,841 
PAS ieee ae putas Si 8 4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 
1920752. 4 oie 1 a 61 927 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 
LOS Oita Mes teeta: 5 61 ASS SECM 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
LOGS Pe omreeecs 7 51 74 795 793 109 152 131 104 PAN, 
108 es eos heehee fees 9 62 80 968 889 86 91 131 104 2,420 
1 Natalee ee BR 10 55 42 935 730 67 59 88 58 2,044 
1934. nora eee 8 42 38 779 474 56 36 42 57 15532 


5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, calendar years 


1924-34. 
Trans- 
port- 
| Manu- Kort Loe Con- ation Fi No 
Year. | Trade.| fac- 4 r & £ Mining.| struc- and ~ |Service.} Classi- | Total. 
(unde dice we ty ae oe tion. | Public | B@Ce: fied. 
Fishing. Veil 
ties 
1924 ee 1317 329 204 14 22 44 36 8 129 216 2,319 
MOP ee 1,026 403 158 14 15 50 21 5 220 84 1,996 
19260000 805 390 135 a 20 52 34 1 225 84 AES 
192 mre 818 430 116 30 26 63 36 - 243 79 1,841 
192802. 884 505 108 31 23 70 45 5 263 103 2,037 
1929 Nees 1,100 443 125 4 id 61 21 5 239 158 2,167 
1930 res 1, 204 488 115 12 9 55 48 29 283 159 2,402 
1931 1,102 464 125 5 7 61 42 21 255 134 2,216 
O32 heen 1171 468 190 9 6 83 43 7 290 153 2,420 
1933 ne eer 1,089 357 92 1 5 57 26 12 246 159 2,044 
193400 nee 799 217 82 3 2 59 20 16 27 S17 15532 


6.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, calendar 
years 1922-34. 


Estimated Estimated 


Year. Grand Total | Grand Total 
Assets. Liabilities. 
$ $ 

|e ne. IS int eee ies ae a ee PO ea ie I ks eee bs te. GI Et eee T al Nt 52,336,488 63, 692,219 
TOO cms thenetist ere coerce ails ie ne Rake Siero Serr mee reteset ohh Neate 62,127,489 61,617,527 
1 RI = Ail eee Sat ee Re Abii. dy mt Fo Pianta St Gare. one Nae So NAL GT Seen ime oh 43,194,035 48,105,397 
OD Si. arthevs.wrarete Mie oho oe OAR OR OR oe ee, ee Ee EO One 26,968,371 32,153,697 
1h) ie Oe er ae SER PE acres SR Me | ee een elle Dae Rab Ee tty Fog ode Pah 24,676,661 32,291,125 
LOG otek cn Scclsa ey «Wey GERD Pete oo wea Cae es oa Te ee I nr Rye eT ne ee 23,197,894 30, 634, 469 
1D aR ee ee a: SR earn iet Tn de ee Aes aa NS en. Comerea ts AME. Bian SEER et. 26,583,462 32,455,437 
DODO ee as Fo Riana teo aan Rees eie Caer eee My SPs Sha nes ERO oh Es ne er eh 32,064,027 38,747,638 
TOS Oe Bee Ra's, ate se cael de pn eres ae oe ey eh ee orale nc ed ee geek ee tre 44,048,171 48,164,065 
1931/3. F epke ce We Bere eee sae ae Sets oe eee ge a 46, 839,179 52,552,900 
1932 Ades, Se-aiiecece Bette Meath TREN ros cae otis Ree ere aa Reser a cies eee ONE ae 40, 604, 208 51,629, 3(3 
1988 oe Sos bow caedeaeads neta setts If aR RS Bhat ERE Se ee fe es 27,033, 240 32,953, 858 
LOG! ac cedis, « a nsvteralereSualtr a mcasewra 5 lnlor ce & Bie Seca en As Ses tee a ae eae ne ae er 19, 257, 469 23,598, 260 


ee — ee ee ~~ ww——-- —————————— 
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7.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 
calendar year 1933, with Totals for 1932. 


Branch of Business. 


Trade— 


General stores 


Grocery. 


Peek 


and | N.B. Que. | Ont. | Man. 
N.S. 


Pa tn 2 a Oe Ve yu Ce a eT) 


Pees : 


Drink and tobacco 


Automobile 


FAST adware. ots. 00 + 
Electric apparatus 
Jewellery......... 
Coal and wood 
Drugs and chemicals 
Miscellaneous.... 


Totals, Trade 


Manufacture— 
Vegetable foods 
Drink and tobacco 


Books and stationery... i ae oe 


6 © m SS e9. 5, Was si 


ra Quibice la) Sin -6c alam) Sim) avelcm “aun. 


PATI TOOUS Se ocean musts a Glen eitas 


Fur and leather 
Pulp and paper 
Msexti leita te, « «os 
ClO THINGS ieee. <a 


CCC WOROICe OMOR MaCCaC us OnD 


ITOHENC BCC ect ia signees) oo ks : 


Non-ferrous metals 


Drugs and chemicals 
Miscellaneous.... 


Totals, Manufacture...... 


Service— 


Garages: Sons. 2 va. 


Other custom and repairs........... 


Personal service 


Pree a er ee 


Recreational service...... 2%... aes 


Business service 


ERO UALS, WOLVIGE hatcec ci. o: 


Other— 


Agriculture........ 
MANITOU ecee. aos 


Logging, fishing and trapping....... 


Construction 


Transportation and public utilities. . 


AECO see 3 Ge 


Total |Total 


Sask.| Alta.}| B.C. | for for 


1933. | 1932. 

10 5 74 41 13 16 11 Vo ATE). 165 
4 5 56 37 3 4 5 5} 119 97 

3 = 28 19 = 1 1 = 52 67 

= 2 9 4 = = = = 15 22 
3 = 34 21 1 2 2 4 67 73 

2 3 20 17 1 1 2 1 47 62 

= 3 41 23 es 1 3 3 74 82 
8 7 49 40 8 3 4 2} 121} 130 

1 1 8 9 = 1 1 2 23 37 

5 = 12 13 2 ~ = = 32 33 

1 2 7 9 1 = 5 2 27 55 

2 1 18 21 3 4 3 1 53 40 

= = 8 13 2 1 <= 1 25 41 
1 1 16 7 1 1 i 2 30 39 

= = 22 11 = = = 1 34 34 
1 3 22 16 2 1 1 1 47 37 

i 3 72 52 4 3 6 5] 152} 158 

48 36} 496] 358 41 39 45 31} 1,089} 1,172 
1 = 30 23 2 1 3 1 61 77 

ie eS it = = 1 = = 2 1 
1 = 5 4 = = il 2 13 23 

= = 21 16 3 1 1 1 43 of 
Ss = Sicaae 4: = = 1 = 13 30 
2 = 34 30 1 = = 67 79 

= = 19 17 1 = as 1 38 45 
= = 6 4 = = = 1 11 12 
= = 5 4 2 = = 1 12 25 
1 = 8 7 = = = = 16 20 

= = 2 2 = 1 = = 5 3 
= 36 32 1 1 2 4 76| 102 

5 = 175) = 148 10 5 11] 357) 468 

= 1 27 iby( 1 2 5 1 54 66 
= = 29 16 = = 1 = 46 68 
4 2 52 37 4 5 8 5 fete li ein Oe 

= = 12 4 = = = 1 17 13 
es = 3 2 = = = = 5 15 
= = 4 2 = = = 1 tf 22 
4 3} 127 78 5 7 14 8} 246} 290 

2 1 1 65 6 5 12 o 92; 189 

= = = 4 = = = 1 5 6 
1 = = = = = = = 1 8 

+ = 30 20 = = 2 = 57 86 
za = 12 12 = = a 2 26 43 
1 = 6 1 = = 2 2 12 8 

4 1 54} 102 6 5 16 5} 193} 340 

4 2 83 54 5 3 5 3 159} 150 

65 42) 9835) 730 67 53 88 58] 2,044) 2,420 
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7A.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 
calendar year 1934, with Totals for 1933. 


Pepe Total |Total 
Branch of Business. and | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | for for 
N.S. 1934. | 1933. 
Trade— 
Generalistores.;..)tons oa aoe § 5 65 34 10 g 6 5 142 171 
(GTOCERYe oho Sebetic dae tee 8 5 62 31 2 2 2 D 117 119 
Gonfectionery:......teoc. ute 2 1 22 ist - - Z 2: 40 52 
Drinkjand tobaceors -.2. 4. eae - - 17 2 - 1 - - 20 15 
Hish-and meats heen cheatin 1 - 38 5 1 1 - - 56 67 
Bootsiand shocsss.ec.es ace ene = - 13 12 - 2 2 2 31 47 
Dry 200dS ise. cast eee state eee 1 - 28 11 r - - - 41 74 
Clothing setae ike scree aes 3 3 38 21 3 2 1 2 73 121 
IT NUCNEO acon oe hoe ine eee tee eee ~ i 5 1 - il - 1 9 23 
Books and stationery............... - - 6 8 1 - 1 - 16 32 
Automobile? sadencsis nth woe te ee - ~ 2 2 - - - 1 5 27 
el ardware? tna sce hie sen ce inane 1 1 17 15 2 - 3 39 53 
lectric.apparavuss.... so... se eek - - 2 - - - - - 2 25 
Jewollery.cigances. cece conte tee - - 2 6 ] - - - 9 30 
@oal-And wOOd...-taceciaeds ona - ~ 18 uh 1 2 ~ 1 29 34 
Drugs and chemicals....,.......... - 1 11 1] 3 5 - 2 33 47 
Miscellaneous sc sec cece on eae 6 1 65 44 vi 2 6 6 137 152 
Totals, rade. aeee 30 18 411 231 32 27 23 27 799} 1,089 
Manufacture— 
Veectable toodss-rar ec atone 2 2 30 19 4 1 1 1 60; 61 
Drink and tobacco. ok. ee - - - - - - ~ - 2 
Animalioods ee iat eee ae J - Z - - - - 1 4 13 
Bur-and leatherc. sec ch aoe - ~ 15 7 - - 1 ~ 23 43 
Pulp-and:paperss-sessese eee ee - 1 3 4 - - - 1 9 - 
Textilesotcsttc coor ean ott, Coen - - 2 2 - ~ - ~ 4 13 
Clothing ee. oars ae eee - - 21 if - ~ - ~ 28 67 
Lumber and manufactures.......... 1 - i 11 - 1 - - 20 38 
Kron: ADU Steel -.<,.eeeehe ee cas en - - 2 i 2 - - - 9 11 
Non-ferrous metals................. _ - 1 3 - - - 1 5 12 
Non-metallic minerals.............. - 1 3 1 - ~ ~ - 5 16 
Drugs and chemicals............... - 1 - 2 - - - - 3 5 
Miscellanéous:).7). ches eee daa: _ 2 26 15 1 = ~ 3 47 76 
Totals, Manufacture...... 4 7 112 76 7 2 2 (hit Par ees 
Service— 
PC ai a Rios ie i Be aR a 1 - 22 10 - - - 4 37 54 
Other custom and repairs........... 1 2 25 14 Z - - 1 45 46 
iIPersonaliservice :aesee eee 4 2 42 19 2 - 1 3 73\ lb 7 
Restaurantsies:o.s samiee tee rene ~ - 15 5 1 2 - 1 24 2 
Professional service................. 1 - 23 4 ] - - 1 30 17 
Recreational service................ - - 4 - - ~ - - 4 5 
IBUsiness'service.s.2.. i ocho ene 1 - 1 2 - - ~ - 4 7 
Totals Services... ..5 422. 8 4 132 54 6 94 1 10 217 246 
Other— 
Agricul FUNC. Araacateaas hasten ee 1 6 ] 52 8 3 11 - 82 92 
IMI INT ea eee topes eS cp - - ~ 1 - - 1 - 2 5 
Logging, fishing and trapping....... 1 - ii - - - - 1 3 1 
Construction: ate ee 2 - 41 14 - 1 - 1 59 57 
Transportation and public utilities. . - ~ 11 5 1 - 2 1 20 26 
HIN ANCE hadieee oon crite oes 1 1 vf 5 - - - o 16 12 
Totals; Ober, sirens se ee: 5 a 61 Hy 9 4 14 5 182 193 
ING Classriicd es. ae cee ee 3 2 63 36 2: 1 2 Sie 158 
Grand Totals............... 50 388] 779) 474 56 36 42 57) 1,532] 2,044 


1 This figure for 1933 included restaurants, now separately classified in the next line. 
2 Included with “‘personal service’’ in 1933. : 
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Administration of Bankrupt Estates.—The administration of bankrupt 
estates is now carried on by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, appointed in 1932, 
with the object of conserving as far as possible the assets of bankrupt estates for 
the benefit of the creditors. His first report, covering the period from Dec. 1, 1932, 
to Dec. 31, 1933, indicates that, during the calendar year 1933, 850 bankrupt estates 
were closed up under the supervision of his office. The following figures for these 
estates show how wide is the gulf between the optimistic value of assets by debtors 
at the time of assignment as compared with the actual realization: total liabilities 
estimated at $8,629,392; total assets valued (by debtors) at $9,207,503; total actuaily 
realized $1,880,015. The amount realized was distributed as follows: payments to 
creditors $1,449,392; payments to debtors in lieu of exemptions $6,790; adminis- 
trative costs $423,833. In 1934 the estimated assets of the 1,620 estates closed 
were $14,887,298, the total receipts $3,800,996 and the cost of administration 
$880,803. 


8.—Totals of Assets, Liabilities,.Assets Realized and Cost of Administration in 
Bankrupt Estates Closed in the calendar years, 1933 and 1934. 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy.) 


Assets Liabili- Net 


as Es- ties as Cross Receipts | Total Cost of 
Province or City. Estates. | timated |Estimated Rasaiet from Real- | Adminis- 
y SECID TRS > EOpers ization. | tration. 
Debtor. | Debtor. ations. 
1933: No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 4 14,751 22,462 3,858 - 3,858 1,637 
INGVaiscotiaccns. qaeto.<.ccsee 27 199,322) 260,718 35, 060 547 35,607 9,905 
New Brunswick.............. 20 103, 725 158, 353 36,540 296 36, 835 10,916 
QUGDECT AB ae eee Se 329 2,652,112] 3,015, 846 640, 032 6,536 646, 568 154, 043 
MGONEreALAs . ott co cater ae x3 228 2,035,360} 2,751,884 518, 994 53, 668 572,661 123, 785 
Ontario eee ease oc ke 172 897,826] 1,419,667 308, 915 5,554 314, 469 73, 032 
POTONCO ec ee Saco Ceo 41 |3,020, 4662 668, 263 162,779 15,976 178, 755 85,204 
Manitobare seen. ares hese et 8 44,211 76,120 18, 674 = 18, 674 3,432 
Saskatchewan........0.ece0.8: 8 41,121 46, 008 9, 766 363 10,129 3,569 
AUP CUA eae troe ete cine ee 3 30,451 29,115 4,049 - 4,049 1,139 
British Columbia............ 10 168, 162 180, 956 58,410 - 58,410 7,171 
Motals: ect oesics sie: 850 | 9,207,503) 8,629,392) 1,797,076 82,939] 1,880,015] 423,833 
1934. 
Prince Edward Island........ 10 38, 006 68, 894 11,578 = 11,578 4,148 
INOVAISCOUGI A cere sc seem ve 208.5 49 381,566 751,220 95,727 4,020 99,748 22,479 
New Brunswick.............. 38 220,998 431,439 84,156 8,362 92,517 26,012 
OMe bCCE atieaiies «tics Laren sce 473 4,436,564] 5,128,659} 1,109,128 16,740) 1,125,868 263 , 263 
IMGHETCHIG ct oie tees ce ek 475 8,697,273] 5,894,648] 1,048,956 5,597] 1,054,553 253 , 858 
Omtariote apc nr en ehh ote. O27 2,219,095] 2,704,883 529,293 37, 859 567, 152 143, 681 
MEORONDGe clecmcice tis eaishias » uke 84 1,918,182] 2,954,159 441,038 3,158 444,196 77,281 
Manitoparsiin ke crude cron oe 54 1, 283,639) 1,223,746 231,094 2,204 233, 298 47,673 
MASKALCHOMaM ote e bes cee ow ee. 33 183, 606 312,478 42,850 570 43,420 11,689 
NED OT ba erode acs ei teas Anne ce 50 402,185 586,211 88,791 5, 893 94, 684 19,485 
British Columbiat<s..5..... 20 106, 184 286, 546 83, 823 159 33, 982 11,284 
Motaiswis ohio ec 1,620 |14,887,298)/20, 342,883) 3,716,434 84,562) 3,800,996) 889,803 
1Exclusive of city shown separately. 2Including one mining company with assets stated as 


$2,899,086. 


CHAPTER XXV.—EDUCATION. 


Section 1.—Schools, Colleges and Universities.* 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education, except for instruction 
of the native Indian population, is a matter of provincial concern. Before Con- 
federation, the maritime colonies were separated from Ontario by French-speaking 
Quebec, and in each colony an educational system specially adapted to the local. 
conditions had come into existence. When Confederation was under consideration, 
the protection of existing vested rights was the predominant consideration. As a 
result, Section 93 of the British North America Act, which embodies the Canadian 
constitution in so far as that constitution is a written one, provides that in and for 
each province the Legislature may exclusively make laws in respect of education, 
except that “nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right or privilege 
with respect to denominational schools which any class of persons have by law in 
the province at the union’. 


Inasmuch as the administration of public education is one of the chief functions 
of Provincial Governments, in each of the provinces except Quebec there is a 
Department of Education administered either by a member of the Provincial 
Executive Council or Cabinet or by the Executive Council or Cabinet as a whole. 
In practice, however, the routine administration is.in the hands of the permanent 
officials of the Department of Education, who are members of the permanent civil 
service. In Quebec the Superintendent of Education, appointed by the Govern- 
ment, is ex officio President of the Council of Public Instruction. The link between 
the Department of Public Instruction and the Government is the Provincial Secre- 
tary; there are also two deputy heads, called the French and English Secretaries of 
the Department. 


Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 
to details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is relatively 
permanent; further, the control of the Governments over education throughout 
the provinces is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 
Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views 
upon the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the 
payment of government grants, which constitute, on the average, about 14 p.c. 
of the total expenditure applied to educational purposes. 


The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who are appointed and paid by the Provincial Governments, except for the ‘‘public’’ 
and ‘‘separate”’ schools in Ontario, where they are appointed (in all but unorganized 
districts) by the county or city municipality from a list approved by the province. 


Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there are two distinct systems of education 
—the Roman Catholic and the Protestant systems—in each of which the teaching 
of religion takes a prominent position. In the latter, which is under the control 


*Revised by M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with ‘compiling and publishing comparable data relating to 
educational institutions throughout Canada, and to this end co-operates with the Provincial Departments 
ee ei eae A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under 

‘Education’ 4 
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of the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with an English 
Secretary, the curriculum and the general system of education are similar to those 
in the other provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade XI, from which 
students are matriculated to McGill University and Bishop’s University, the two 
Protestant English-speaking universities of the province. 


In the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking, as the 
Protestant schools are English-speaking, the administration is in the hands of the 
Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French Secretary. 
General elementary and continuation or “complementary” training is given by 
means of a curriculum, extending over one preparatory ‘“‘year’’, six “‘years”’ of an 
elementary course, and two ‘“‘years” of a complementary course. Some of these 
“‘vears”’ require more than a year to complete, the completion of the “‘sixth year’’ 
corresponding in a general way to the end of the elementary grades, or high school 
entrance, in other provinces. Beginning in the school year 1929-30, a new superior 
course of three “‘years’”’ beyond the complementary course was provided for. These 
are called the ninth, tenth and eleventh ‘‘years’”’. Over 4,400 students were enrolled 
in the second year of introduction of the change. | 


Summary Statistics of Education.—Expenditure for schools, colleges and 
universities dropped from the peak of $178,700,000 in 1931 to $163,945,000 in 1932. 
The corresponding figures for the school year ended in 1933 shows a still greater 
drop, to $146,922,000. The decline continued in 1934. Though its exact extent is 
not yet known, available data indicate that the total for 1934 was probably not 
above $130,000,000. Up to 1933 the percentage drop was much greater in Ontario 
and the western provinces than in Quebec and the Maritimes. Capital expendi- 
tures have generally been brought to a very low level, and teachers’ salaries, in the 
provinces for which 1934 records have been received, show a three-year decrease 
of about one-third. Reductions have been much more severe in rural schools than 
in towns and cities. A shortage of funds has led some communities to shorten the 
teaching year by a few weeks, but very few schools have been continuously closed 
for any considerable time. A concise numerical summary of institutions, pupils, 

‘teachers and costs for the school year ended in 1933 follows:— 


GENERAL SUMMARY STATEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, STAFFS 
AND EXPENDITURES, 1933. 


Type of Institution. Institutions.| Pupils. Teachers. | Expenditure. 


No. No. No. $ 

(1) Provincially-Controlled Schools— , 

(a) Ordinary and technical day schools......... 30,8001] 2,232,622 69,751 

Cb) PEwenine schools es... . secclele ence bees 225 66,501 1,566 

(c) Correspondence Courses..............000000: 5 8,926 150 121, 464, 641 

KG) SpeciglsChoOlst doe as. si cumleR eteaea ee hones 16 4,811 5001 

Ke) BINjorimial SChOOIS.s60 4.5 cies hive pecon seen ees 56 8, 225 634 
(2) Privately-Controlled Schools— 

LGR PRG IVE Ve CLA Wats ict eect cs ay d.c kee oe ee Cea h ee 860 87,929 5,430 } 5,193,000 

(Is) GE USINGSH LTAIMING Wy, oe acs cede te Lae etek 175 14,862 5004}/ (estimated) 
) Dominion indian SCHOOIS....c.0..4 cs ees fees 349 17,425 601 tg loteee 
(4) Universities or Colleges— 

RPL PCDALALOLY. oc tae cine «venice eccde te cee toe 602 21,701 950 

Hole ATSIb a PTACO 7s oc, cicke, oan srassiceua Sindssosavielersucts 152 41,175 }|\ 4.800 18,551,998 

‘(SOBEL We Se ea ae ca ice aie irk ann ia 102 25,879 | d 

Poballsy Stecals a stavin 34 wh rset ctohieterss Savi 32,708 | 2,530,056 84,381 146, 921, 862 


1 Approximate. 2 Including only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in (b). 


Table 1 gives a more detailed summary of all institutions by provinces. 
87473—66 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Educational Institutions in 


A.—ENROL 
No. Type of Institution. : Pa: N.S. N.B. 
1 | Provincially-Controlled Schools— 
(a) Ordinary and technical day schools............... No. 18, 247 117, 238 90, 888 
(be Bivening schoolsiss.. cere oe ecto te aes eere ere x - 2,236 812 
(c) Correspondence coursess secre slates ace eae sé - 995 - 
(dl); Specials choos: oe. mcr ress see ery acta oe : - 404 ~ 
(eo) Normalischools.<.te ean kee ee ae “ | with 4 (a) 398 347 

2 |Privately-Controlled Schools— 

(a) Ordinary day-schoolsteis fasnc erecta oc tit No. rata 2,655 _ 8,544 
(b)) Business trains schools. .2..)c te cm tence 159 425 496 

34) Dominiondndiams¢hools * 22 a. saci cies ee eel eer eee f 33 447 314 | 

4 |Universities and Colleges— 

(a) Preparatory COUrSCS= =. ac sade ohn er ere No. 557 238 389 
(bp) SUniversicy standard: crete eee me aie serie oS 152 2,630 1,291 
(c) Other courses at university*=. .. ciertassm eed. aes sf 8 6, 2434 36 
Grand: Totals Ase Bear oh ees No. 19,667 133,909 98,117 
Population of 19835. ......................05. se 89,000 522,000 429,060 
B.—_EXPEND 

5 |Provincially-Controlled Schools— 

(a) Expended by Provincial Cibieiansaats Ace wick $ 344, 109 1,092,520 517,383 
(b) Expended by Ratepayers, ete.......6..0002-. 200s $ 182,812 | 3,197,892 2,469,677 

6 | Privately-controlled schools (estimated).................. $ 19,000 114,000 137,000 

7. Indian: schoolsiis eek stow oe cee ae eee aes re as $ e235 37,007 17,074 

S\Universivies and. COMeCTESi em ets net eee eee ime tea $ 133, 630 1,102,903 365,319 

Totals. ccc eects he ee ee $ 680,786 | 5,544,322 3,506, 453 
C.—FURTHER INFORMATION ON ORDINARY DAY SCHO 
Enrolment— 

9 icy { ee ee EE ee res aon he Be ero Sotes Mere: No. 9,177 58,507 44,674 
10 Girls hia. rk 2S ee ened Seen te ai Rte eee Ce fs 9,070 58,731 44,607 
11 Jnvelementamyeeradesitac.:a- j-caces i ake 2 te oe ee < 15,525 100,537 - 
12 In secondary STades:... ..<cmciancuiak apc Sera rete fe 2,421 16,701 - 
13 Tnvurbamschoolaic cies asst abet Sere ates sf 7,395 55,062 50,344 
14 Mnwrurallschools- ore acc eee ee ee ee se 10, 852 62,176 38, 937 

Attendance— 
15 Averages of daily attendance...........2...........--- No. 13,810 93, 866 70,876 
16 Averages (medians) of days per pupil.................. oe 164 168 175 
17 Averages of days schools open.....................08- 2 200 196 188 
18 Percentages of enrolment in average attendance....... p.c. 75-7 80-1 79-3 
19, Teachorastotala... cchanetaa At Beka on te No. 645 | 3,597 2,641 
20 Mailers Ses 20 akin lt ceieen ae “ave tacer rele We uae meade ae mene Meer i. 166 416 330 
21 Hemig les tat. hisck oeeeee eke cent eres anes etree a 479 3,181 2,311 

Accommodation— 
22 Numbers:olischoolidistricts..4ateeec tee enale No. 477 1,761 1,421 
23 INumbers,of schoolyhowses= a. sees. eras hee cesar es 477 - ~ 
24 INumbersiof class-roomsien «<a eee ee eee oS 645 3, 260 2,455 
25 Numbers of pupils per class-room.................--.- ¢ 28 36 36 
26 INumbpersOb rural’ SCHGOlSsa mace een eee # 416 1,451 252 


1 Figures for 1 (a) and 1 (b) in Quebec are for 1931-32; for 1 (a) in Ont., except secondary schools, are 
for calendar year 1932; all others are for 1932-33. 

2 Includes 176 in Yukon i in 1 (a) and, for Yukon and N.W.T., 411 in Item 3, 14,000 in population and 
$45,466 in expenditures. 

3 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. These are boarding schools and many of the 
pupils are from a province other than the one in which they are at school. This is true, too, of industrial 
or reform schools in some provinces, with enrolments exceeding 3,000, which should properly be included 
under this heading. 


SUMMARY STATISTICS OF EDUCATION, BY PROVINCES 


Canada, by Provinces, 1933, or Latest Year Reported. 


MENT. 
Que. Ont 

562,8561} 781,332! 
15,1081 38.314 

a 1,800 

1,179 2/939 
2.537 2.687 

~ . 56,587 11,242 
2849 4946 
1,644 4,595 
16,729 2, 685 
10,242 16,776 
5,262 11/3724 
674,993 877,911 
2,970,000 | 3,524,000 

ITURES. 

5,816,736 | 6,088,046 
20,163,725 | 44,482,988 
2,800,000 | 1,050,000 
59,908 374,920 
6,363,116 | 6,994,426 


35,203,485 | 58,990,380 


OLS UNDER PROVINCIAL CONTROL [ITEM 1 (a) ABOVE].5 


306,107 | 397,511 
310,415 | 381.461 
bag ema 

~| — 424°391 

~| 556,595 

~| — 999'377 
516,516 | 606,867 
83-8 77-9 
29, 345 21,369 
4° 122 4° 821 
18" 293 16.548 
7,839 a 
81931 7,683 
19'7005| 19,0006 
31 40 

5 6, 139 


169,536 
722,000 


1,207, 836 
6,397,405 
394,000 
216,390 
989,997 


9,205,628 


75,503 
74,567 
129, 686 
20,384 
109,090 
40,980 


121,190 
179 


1043 
Sask Alta B.C. Total.? No. 
226,007 168,992 116,816 2,232, 6222 1 
1,659 1,770 4,600 66,501 
1768 1, 286 1,525 8,926 
136 205 93 4,811 
715 677 393 8,225 
1,541 2,453 3,906 87,929 2 
810 1,421 517 14, 862 
2,247 1,720 3,618 17, 4252 - 
504 296 - 21,701 4 
apest lyf 2,028 2,071 41,175 
830 398 8304 25,879 
238, 731 181, 246 135,359 2,530,056 
951,000 757,000 712,000 10,681, 0002 
1,919, 153 1,675,229 2,599,972 21, 260, 984 5 
7,549,033 9,668,600 6,091,525 100, 203,657 
99,000 210,000 370,000 5,193,000 6 
303, 182 265, 794 391, 246 dil. 228 7 
970,801 977,331 654,475 18,551,998 8 
10,841,169 12,796,954 10,107, 218 146, 921, 8622 
114,114 84,490 59, 762 1,149,845 9 
111, 893 84,502 57,054 1,132,300 10 
189,999 142,076 95,901 = 11 
35,104 26,916 20,915 ~ 12 
94,532 85,608 70,201 - 13 
130,571 83 , 384 46,615 - 14 
175,002 137,558 104,978 1,840,663 15 
176 189 - - 16 
190 193 - - 17 
77-4 81-3 89-8 80-6 | 18 
8,276 6,050 3,912 73,241 19 
2,409 1710 1,218 16,147 20 
5,867 4,340 2,694 57,094 21 
5,010 3,708 821 — | 22 
- - 15207 ~ 23 
6,891 5, 796 3,670 65,707 | 24 
33 aot) 32 - 25 
- 3,167 1,028 - 26 


4 Includes also 453 in the Departmental summer schools for teachers in N.S., 2,918 in Ont., and 245 


in B.C., not held at universities or colleges. 


5 Includes also 2 (a) for Quebec. 


6 Estimated. 


87473 —663 
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Subsection 1.—The Provincially-Controlled Schools. 


It is considered that the best general test of the efficiency of public general 
education in Canada is furnished by the statistics of Table 2, showing the 1932-33 
age-grade distribution of 1,457,026 pupils in the provincially-controlled schools of 
seven provinces. Many other tables of this form, analysing age-grade distribution 
by provinces, by sex, and by rural and urban areas and graded or ungraded schools, 
may be consulted in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ ‘Annual Survey of Educa- 
tion in Canada, 1933”, pp. 24-39. 


2.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada; Distribution of 1,457,026 Pupils in 
Seven Provinces, by Age and Grade, 1932-33. 


Elementary Grades. 


Age Been lent I i. la eel OY vi. | vu. | vu 

Be ROCCE Tone ae One - 82 - - - - - - - 

Li Yin de ets RIOTS Nene oe 3, 684 5,759 59 1 - - - - - 

ee aime tit do daat 17,935] 58,301 3,734 221 6 ~ - - - 

1 Sere A Ea Re ee Fe 4,780] 84,609] 30,668 4,263 422 16 - - ~ 
See pete eras eee 1,161] 41,420} 58,062] 25,743 8,084 541 28 it y 
Q ee ce ee acca a the arenes 846] 15,125) 37,372) 40,579) 37,234 8, 246 775 35 2 
10: Sic sheer os ee eer 113 5, 714] - 16,318] 26,273] 47,335} .37, 745 8,536 779 82 
1 Ue een ene A cnet Kind «APL 49 2,506 6,862} 13,141} 30,829) 48,835) 33,763 7,796 1,325 
LP Pie Mes ci: PET MESSER aa Ac 27 1,274 3,011 6,229] 16,092) 33,590} 438,225) 30,160 9,332 
1B .cncaass Gee ene cone 12 607 1,429 2,943 8,097) 19,212} 31,571) 39,185] 29,459 
Potalsniclos onde: 6,488] 151,255) 153,717} 119,171] 148,093) 148,185] 117,898] 77,906] 40,202 
14.: A SOR ee ee ee 14 324 653 1, 293 3,618 8,820} 16,365) 26,241} 34,803 
1D: Se ee eae 5 Sees - 108 215 489 1,327 3,002 7,845] 138,728} 24,672 
16. Peon ob otenG - 46 88 153 396 977 2,048 4,940] 10,9638 
1 Y Ae an rR ey a «lee ay - 26 25 42 99 200 486 1,106 3, 086 
Totals}14-1740% 14 504 981 1,977 5,440} 18,529) 26,744) 46,015) 73,524 
[SAR net eon ee ere aerate - 7 6 iit 26 51 89 199 630 
RE ac met cate amide sate oaks - 8) 9 11 55 27 90 55 182 
Grand Totals....} 28,121] 215,917] 158,506] 121,392} 153,620] 161,792] 144,821) 124,175] 114,538. 

Secondary Grades. Totals. 
A El S d ] nee 
ge. . ement- econd- | Unclas-|} Total. 
TX exc XI. | XII. | Special. ao NEES: teat 

t liax Ses teen Roce Sepia - - ~ - 82 - - 82 
LYS Ol ater a RSI CROSS ne - - - - 9,503 = ~ 9,503 
Oscce ae a aeide = oie te ere eee ~ ° = - - 80,197 r 77 80, 274 
CAGES SRR RATED ROS PRC - = - - 124,758 - 78 124, 836 
Siok eae Gee ca eerste Gare - = - - 135, 042 - 84 135, 126 
eee ie een a PAISiois Coe oe - = - - 139,714 - 84 139,798 
LU i Sa A a See epee aa 16 = - - 142, 890 16 80 142,986 
TDMA AR) Shean AiR nas Fs oo i 449 22 1 - 145,106 473 85 145,664 
M2 RRR A Oo ha ee 4,266 384 17 - 142,940 4,726 58 147,724 
js Fay JON ee MIE ES omen 13214103. 1.15 360 2 132,465 17,008 50 149,523 
Totals, 7-13.......|17, 945] 3,521 378 2 962,915 22,220 519 985,657 
bE Saas As WE (Rae At hy fe 23,106)10,621] 2,877 39 92,131 37,364 20 129,515 
LDS Fee eae coe ee 22,628)17,704| 9,752 611 51,916 5t, 776 6 103, 698 
UNGER 4p GOR Eade do.s o his 3 13,175}16,537)] 16,422] 3,037 19,611 49,939 1 69,551 
Did 2 tee Ps oh eee eee 5,096] 9,340] 15,009) 6,084 5,070 36, 248 1 41,319 
Totals,14-17 2.4: 64,005/54, 202] 44,060] 9,771 168, 728 1755327 28 344,083 

18 2 sc Sree ee tree 1,705) 3,677] 8,631) 5,939 1,019 20, 649 - 21,668 
WO Pee hoe ea etoare Rotts thors 6 749} 1,761]. °5, 521) 5,721 438 15,321 - 15,759 


Grand Totals....|84, 404/63, 161] 58,590 21,433 5,932] 1,222,882| 233,520 624} 1,457,026 


1 Kindergarten and Kindergarten-primary. 
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General elementary and secondary education throughout the Dominion, in 
so far as it is provincially-controlled, is carried on, except in Quebec, in free schools 
supported by general taxation. These schools may be divided into 12 grades, 8 
of which are normally considered to be elementary and 4 secondary. The twelfth 
grade is in most provinces a postgraduate year, corresponding to the first year of 
a university course. The average pupil takes one school year to complete each 
grade, so that entering school at 6 years of age, he would matriculate to the university 
at 17 or 18. 

A historical summary of the enrolment and average attendance in provincially- 
controlled schools from 1911 to 19383 is given by provinces in Table 3. The enrol- 
ment and average attendance, in cities of 10,000 population and over, are given 
in Table 4. 


3.—Historical Saag eet of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1911-33. 
TOTAL NUMBERS ENROLLED, 1911-33. 


Norre.—Figures of enrolment and average attendance in various years prior to 1911 are given on pp. 839 
and 840 of the 1982 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.! | Que.! | Ont.1 Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. | Canada. 


1911....} 17,397] 102,910} 68,951] 389,123} 518,605 80, 848 72,260 61,660) 49,451) 1,361,205 
1912....| 17,078} 103,984} 69,199} 400,036] 527,570 = 81,896 70,414) 50,170} 1,320,347 
1913....] 17,555} 105,269] 69,663} 411,784) 544,138 83,679} 101,463 79,909} 57,384) 1,470,844 
1914....} 19,069) 106,351] 70,622] 435,895) 563,889 93,954) 113,985 89,910} 61,957) 1,555,632 


1915....] 18,402} 107,768} 72,013} 448,087] 571,387} 100,963) 122,862 97,286) 64,264) 1,602,972 
1916....} 18,362} 109,189} 73,007] 464,853} 563,727} 103,796] 129,439 99,201} 64,570) 1,626,144 
1917....} 18,190} 109,032} 71,981] 463,808) 565,539) 106,588} 142,617) 107,727) 65,118} 1,650,600 
1918....] 17,861] 108,097} 71,782) 467,933] 569,394) 109,925] 151,326) 111,109} 67,516} 1,674,943 


1919....| 17,587} 106,982] 71,029] 492,829] 589,514) 114,662) 164,219) 121,567) 72,006) 1,750,395 
1920....| 17,354] 108,096) 72,988] 504,914) 609,849] 123,452) 174,925) 135,750) 79,243) 1,826,571 
1921....} 17,510] 109,483} 73,771] 518,410) 637,467] 129,015} 184,871), 124,328?) 85,950} 1,880,805 


1922....] 18,323] 114,229] 77,852] 536,938) 661,880} 136,876] 183,935) 142,902) 91,919) 1,964,854 
1923....] 17,742] 114,458] 78,887] 543,559) 677,106] 142,369) 194,313] 145,803) 94,888) 2,091,125 
1924....} 17,281] 111,594) 79,452) 547,880] 682,906) 144,491) 204,154) 145,312) 96,204) 2,029,274 
1925....| 17,427] 112,352) 80,360} 555,721] 692,653) 145,834) 206,595} 145,692) 97,954) 2,054,588 
1926....] 17,324) 112,391) 81,330 559,198] 703,614] 148,279] 213,404] 148,245] 101,688] 2,085,473 
1927....] 17,210] 112,556) 81,916} 563,704) 720,625} 148,763) 218,560] 151,292) 105,008) 2,154,634 
1928....] 17,214] 112,898) 83,271] 571,185) 731,258} 150,883} 223,049] 155,741] 108,179) 2,158,628 
1929....] 17,180] 113,309] 84,370] 582,661] 738,477] 150,517] 227,263} 161,235] 109,558} 2,154,570 
1930....] 17,277] 113,860} 87,308] 589,286] 756,812] 151,846} 228,434) 164,519] 111,017) 2,220,359 


1931....) 17,506] 115,511) 88,836] 606,120) 772,388} 153,553} 230,492} 165,786] 113,914) 2,264,106 
1932....] 17,846] 116,041] 89,755] 618,597] 778,972) 151,927] 229,193] 167,675] 115,919} 2,285,925 
1933....] 18,247] 117,238} 90,888 ~ $ 150,070} 226,007} 168,992} 116,816 : 


For footnotes see end of table on next page. 
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3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1911-33—concluded. 


AVERAGES OF DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1911-33. 


Year. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.1 | Que. | Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada. 
1911....| 10,511) 61,250) 42,791) 301,678) 305,648 45,303 38,278 32,556] 32,517 870,532 
1912....] 10,916) 63,640) 43,685) 314,520) 323,358 - 49 329 39,226] 37,384 882,058 
1913....] 11,003) 65,686] 44,375) 324,447) 340,223 48,163 56, 005 45,888] 43,072 978, 862 
1914....| 11,170} 66,599} 44,534} 344,657] 357,519 58,778 65, 009 54,582} 49,090 1,051,938 
1915....] 11,694] 70,361] 47,889] 360,897] 367,959 68, 250 72,118 61,112] 52,494 1,112,769 
1916....] 11,347] 69,227) 48,069] 373,754) 366,891 66,561 71,522 60,271} 50,880 1,118,522 
1917....} 11,319} 70,118} 46,860) 367,868] 371,129 69, 209 88, 758 65,374| 52,577 1,143,212 
1918....} 11,334] 67,923) 46,515) 269,426] 382,506 69, 968 91,010 68,489) 54,748 1,061,919 
1919....| 10,908} 65,906} 45,797} 370,710) 391,539 72,072 98,791 74,776) 56,692 1,187,191 
1920....| 10,991] 66,442} 46,950] 379,319} 398,264 88,563 101,355 82,417) 59,791 1,234,092 
1921....| 11,446} 78,238) 49,714] 401,655] 450,656 86,137 113,412 89,401} 68,597 1,349, 256 
1922....] 12,338) 79,410} 51,668] 426,466) 475,591 95, 433 119,041 100,515} 75,528 1,435,990 
1923....] 11,768) 83,472) 53,745) 426,935) 482,068 98,787 130,499 103,612) 77,752 1,468, 633 
1924....} 11,783} 79,509} 58,366} 430,185} 496,673 103,775 139, 782 104,003} 79,262 1,503,338 
1925....| 12,259) 80,318} 58,397) 443,741] 508,044 104,312 144, 650 105,978} 82,721 1,540, 420 
1926....| 11,823} 80,446} 58,731] 448,252) 512,175 106, 809 152, 430 108,881] 85,293 1,564, 830 
1927....| 11,777] 81,426] 61,070] 452,757) 528,485 106, 793 157,392 112,401] 88,306 1,600,407 
1928....} 12,128) 82,591} 62,205} 461,228] 535,691 114,270 157, 207 116,245} 91,760 1,633,320 
1929...-] 12,144) 84,275) 63,312) 468,537) 583,334 116, 766 161, 658 120,229} 94,410; 1,704,665 
1930....| 12,201) 85,080} 65,726] 478,682) 592,265 117,037 169, 893 129,371] 96,196 1, 746,451 
1931....] 12,721} 87,418} 70,856} 502,890} 597,164 120, 703 176,716 134,112} 99,375 1,801,955 
1932....} 13,119} 89,513) 71,423) 518,921] 606,867 122, 843 176,916 136,711} 103,510 1,839, 823 
1933....} 13,810] 93,866] 72,204 3 3 121,190 175, 002 137,558} 104,978 3 


1Figures revised since publication of the 1933 Year Book. ?Half-year only. Figures for Quebec 
and Ontario for 1933 not available at time of going to press. 


4.—Numbers of Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance in All General Schools, - 
and in High School Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 1933, or Latest Year 

Reported. 

Noze.—The high school enrolment in Quebec cities is not given because it would not be complete 
without including the high school pupils of the classical colleges and independent classical schools and of 
the normal schools. The figuresforsecondary grades for Ontario cities represent high schools, vocational 
schools, and collegiate institutes only; they do not include pupils in fifth classes. 


High School Grades 
General Schools. (included in 
General Schools figures). 


City. 
Enrolment. Average Enrolment. 
—_ ————}] Attend- | ——_—_—__—__ 
Boys. Girls. Total. ance. Boys. Girls. Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

BellewllesOnteen ace enee 1,939 1,863 3,802 2,946 448 448 896 
Brandon, Mane eee 1,933 1,874 3, 807 3,428 405 393 798 
Brantiord; Ont33.00-5.0 2 3, 687 3,509 7,196 5,922 720 628 1,348 
Calgary: Al taeest: ehche a. 8, 838 8, 826 17, 664 15,558 2117 2/313 4,430 
Charlottetown, P.E.I......... 1232 613 1,845 1,659 187 97 284 
Chatham. Ontos. eee. 2,037 1,949 3,986 3,186 468 480 948 
Chicoutimi, Quetpess eee. 1,698 1,660 Satie: 2,897 - - = 
Cornwall Ont2s ee 1,995 1,933 3,928 3,278 291 289 580 
East Windsor, Ont............ 2,206 Paes iy g | 4,377 3,436 - - - 
Hidimonton;eA lta. oases ae 9,458 9,814 19,272 16, 640 2,306 2,505 4,811 
Fort Willam "Ontess. 5.2 .455 3,538 3,710 7,248 6,178 653 659 15382 
Galt Ontiene  eee 1,611 1,614 aon P(A 404 389 793 
Glace Bay, Nis teen 2,620 2,640 5, 260 4, 269 171 260 431 
Granby, Que eee ee 1,270 1,069 2,339 2,018 - - - 
Guelph, QNt sce. nat ease 2,528 2,356 4, 834 3,975 456 420 876 
Halifax, N.GuG et ceo. ee 6, 443 6,355 12,798 10,568 654 853 1,507 
Hampmitony Ont-ssaccce ere aes 18,545 17,631 36,176 30, 143 3, 283 2,649 5,932 


Hulk; Queies es Ser eee ee ee 3,470 3,449 6,919 5,877 
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4.—Numbers of Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance in All Generai Schools, 
and in High School Grades, in Cities of 16,000 or over, by Sex, 1933, or Latest Year 
Reported—concluded. 


High School Grades (included in 


General Schools. General Schools figures). 


City. oe Enrolment. ri Enrolment. 
————---———| Average |—-—--——_—__—___—_—_ 
: Attend- 
Boys. Girls. Total. ance. Boys. Girls. Total. 
No No No No. No No No 

JOMSTLE MNES note ce aes cee 1,376 i PAIS 2, 64¢ 2,195 - - = 
Kingston, Ont. |. eiscs et ke 2,719 2,747 5,466 4,346 589 537 LEG 
Katehener: Ont. 706 ice the 3,904 3,679 7, 583 6,370 676 595 1,271 

Lachine, Que h ON RE, Cong wat ae 2,386 2,305 4,691 4,140 - - - 
Detibrigdge,eAltace. .s ..cke she 1, 626 1,560 3,186 2,743 387 442 829 

APTI MEDUE oa. 9c Seen oa Seats we a AS 713 906 1,61¢ 1,431 - 
BondomcOnb.- tees sees .t. 8,665 7, 862 16,527 13,472 2,051 1, 865 3,916 
Medicine Hat, Alta.......:... 1,260 1, 268 2,528 2, 205 359 357 716 
Moncton, N. B aL ir 2,546 2,508 5,054 4,357 353 398 751 

Montreal, CVC reer wer Naveed Re 83, 185 80, 460 163, 645 139,511 - - - 
Moose Jaw, Shc cite Be ae oN = oi bay) 2,810 5,962 4, 882 1, 008 788 1,796 
New Westminster, B.C....... 1, 869 1, 834 Sa d03 3,308 534 466 1,000 
Niagara; Palle}Ontiaie.c. a ./av- 2,184 1,978 4,162 3,589 392 282 674 
North Bas Ont. cat wen sats. 2,304 2,122 4,42¢ 3, 693 438) « 351 789 
OshawasOnt: 31.552 scoess ore sir 2, 820 2,693 a ,oLS 4,691 507 455 962 
OtpA We eON teen 28 ese acts ot 15,051 13, 826 28,877 23,330 2,423 2,105 4,528 

Outremionty Quese oa vie oa snc 1,944 2,012 3,956 3,475 - - = 
Onrenr sounds Onts corse. ys hae 1,566 1,445 3,011 yaslivagn 306 319 625 
Peterborough, Ont........... 2,813 2,677 5,490 4,464 480 472 952 
PortsArthurs Ontos tccns 2,582 2,444 5,026 4,128 649 618 1.267 

QuebecsQueki nese i doch... 13,192 13, 934 27,126 23, 857 - = - 
Revinii- Sasks. cet) ccs see 2, 6, 163 6, 025 12,188 10, 648 1,351 1,403 2,754 
St. Boniface, Man:........... 1,011 1,161 Pe aity 4 1,844 132 185 317 
St. Catharines Ont. 05.373. 2.2 3, 289 3,370 6, 659 5, 605 709 765 1,474 

St. Hyacinthe, Que........... 1,306 1,705 3,011 2,735 - - - 

SLegeals QUeee ee es re 1,189 1,174 2,363 2,063 - - - 
Saint John, NEBR eee kes? 4,962 5,129 10,091 8,857 466 751 iy Ale 
St. Thomas, Onteoetee cs ee 2,052 1,969 4,021 Brace 591 558 1,149 
Sandwich, Ont a ee ee 1,532 1,397 2,929 2,433 146 142 288 
SOrniaOMa teen ee Sa. 2,368 2231) cm. 4, O99 Bis (Pal! 543 505 1,048 
Saskatoon; Sask... 0... e.0..2: 5,478 5,382 10, 860 9,551 1,424 522 2,946 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont......... 3,195 3,259 6,454 5,393 609 650 1, 259 

Shawinigan Falls, Que........ 220 1,936 4,056 3, 69€ - - - 

Sherbrooke, Ques... 2.508. 3,081 3,247 6, 298 5,443 = - = 

Sorel+ Que i.e te ee Sees 1,053 952 2,005 1,787 - - - 
Stratiora: Ont: .) 2 he <2 jet 2,290 2,141 4,431 SFL 517 475 992 
SUCH COmbteae ace ec eee 2,578 2,523 5,101 4,106 354 376 730 
SRI NS). se oe ee 3,003 2,958 5,961 4,95¢ 393 367 760 

Thetford ae ee pect el Aa 1,279 1,197 2,476 2,160 - - - 
Timmins, Ont.. Seats om ee 2,283 2.132 4,415 3,620 273 261 534 
‘Toranta. One. tec riec seo: aA ay 69, 898 66,448 136,346 104, 202 13, 239 11,578 24,817 

Three Rivers, ‘Que:.. 2c... .«: 4,184 4,444 8, 628 7,520 - - - 

‘Valleviretds Ques: 5... cecesn 1,274 1,379 2,653 2,001 - = - 
Vancouver y olsen thee 21,913 20,440 42,353 30,992) 5,014 4,648 9,662 

WiGnGli ce Ceo icine ccs cues, 6,310 4,983 11, 293 10,370 - - - 
MiGhoria shee sega One ose ken 2,967 2,943 5,910 5,417 636 668 1,304 
Walkerville’ Ont. >. 2.027% <. 1,364 1, 2638 2,626 2,145 aH) 307 642 
Welland >Onto tone sie. ass 1,564 1,478 3,042 2,566 376 343 719 

Westmount, OUG.  .<.5 sce ses 1,774 1,614 3,388 3,080 - - - 
Windsor’ Onte i230. sak: 8,160 7,498 15,658 13, 058 2,063 1,643 3,706 
Winnipes Mane. oi. ee ss me - P= -20) Sat 19, 634 40,465 35, 767 4,242 3,896 8,138 
Woodstock, Ont.............. 1,210 1,287 2,497 2,012 340 424 764 


Secondary Education.—In the past quarter of a century the number of 
pupils of both sexes doing work of secondary grade has shown a very great absolute 
increase as well as a large increase relative to the number in elementary grades. 
The available statistics are given by years in Table 5, and show that in each of the 
provinces and in every year the number of girls in the secondary grades has exceeded 
the number of boys. The drop in the Ontario figures between 1915 and 1917 is 
due in part to the change in the statistical year from the calendar year to the natural 
school year—September to June. 
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5.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Comparative Numbers of Boys and 
Girls Doing Work of Secondary Grade in each of Seven Provinces, 1911-33.! 


Norre.—For corresponding figures for 1901-10, see p. 974 of the 1933 Year Book. B=boys; G=girls. 


N.S. N.B.? Ontario.2 | Manitoba.? Sask. Alberta.? B.C. 
Year. ef 
ia}. G B G B G B G. B G B G B G 
LOUIS «ten & 3, Jit 5.463 - — |17,073)/20, 907 - - 766 927 - - 940} 1,048 
(Ro A re ee all Big eV ate _ — |17,525]21, 461 - - 885| 1,129 - - 973} 1,178 
1913. 8, otlhow l(a lworeor ~ — |17, 227|23,379 _ -— | 1,028) 1,326 - — | 1,232] 1,448 
1914s. tho, 2L6| 09007 - — |18, 808}25, 689 - — | 1,034) 1,622 ~ — | 1,414] 1,593 
19fte.. 0.2 110.4008 6:04) ~ - - = - — | 1,545) 2,038 - — | 1,844] 2,068 
1916. =... . 13,466} 6,260 - — |20, 135|27, 448 - -— | 1,566} 2,283 - — | 2,260} 2,510 
LOU ae alee Oot onan - — }16, 241/21, 061 - — | 1,445] 2,441 - — | 2,074] 2,767 
19132.-2 22 lpon0S2|) 0, lilo - — |16,407}21, 468 - - | 1,523) 2,561 - — | 2,151] 2,999 
T91Q3 Se. a1 ie,1024)) (6 ute - — |18,107]22,370 - — | 1,910] 2,841 - — | 2,392) 3,414 
19202. aa cleo, ola moms - — 119, 618/23, 334 - — | 2,492) 3,425 - — | 3,826) 3,810 
19215 ....-.| 3425] 6, 280 - — 119, 452/23,099] 3,524] 5,091] 2,494] 3,423] 3,088] 4,421) 3,093] 4,166 
19225 eee lnaneUe | OnOow - — |24,475|27,779| 4,389] 6,340] 2,423] 3,204] 4,707) 6,055) 3,788] 4,846 
1G 23y sie MeniGL ON uetoue - — |28,396/31, 999] 5,367] 7,242] 5,519} 8,028) 4,851) 6,703) 4,046} 5,174 
1924.......] 4,415] 7,217] 1,492] 2, 174131, 129/35, 655| 5,449] 7,354] 6,604] 9,410] 5,322] 7,184] 4,380) 5,509 
19255 xe aae 4,696] 7,157} 1,669] 2,284/35,085)39,171) 5,480] 7,396) 7,255/10,171| 5,917] 7,851] 4,711] 5,886 
O262 eat. 2 4,605] 7,343] 1,849] 2,511/36, 685]41, 972) 5,560} 7,991) 8,140}11,361] 6,144] 7,378] 5,306] 6,473 
1927.......| 4,498] 7,472] 2,185] 3,076/37, 595142, 788] 5,499] 7,921] 8,315)11, 721] 6,049] 8,829] 6,308] 7,545 
1928.......] 4,633] 7,483] 2,200] 3,028/40,581/45,452] 5,665) 8,498] 8,497|12,405| 6,740] 9,716] 7,494] 8,865 
1929.......] 4,809] 7,722] 2,132) 3,046]42, 407/47, 718] 6,458] 8,626] 9,197)13,397| 7,128)10,910} 9,350}10, 661 
1930.......] 4,931] 7,984] 2,678] 3, 7141/44, 000/47, 430} 6,576} 8,586/10, 226/14, 223} 8,232}11,034] 9,609]10, 900 
1931.......} 5,279} 8,573] 2,753] 3, 657/47, 627/50, 450) 7,372) 9, 253/12, 212/16,371) 9,975)12, 691/10, 893]11, 848 
1932.......] 6,086} 9,140] 3,239] 4, 103]54, 469/55, 166} 8, 656/10, 039/15, 196]18, 774/12, 076)14, 641/11, 930}12, 736 
1933.......| 6,969} 9,732) 3,388) 4,257|57,475)57,070} 9,510)10, 119}15, 877}19, 227/13, 191)14, 998}12, 843 13,053 


1P.).I., (including Prince of Wales College): 1923—679 boys, 1058 girls; 1924—719-1,113; 1925—669-1,087; 
1926—704-1,070; 1927—669-1,132; 1928—620-1,216; 1929—716-1,217; 1930—696-1,152; 1931—836-1,432; 1932— 
982-1,627; 1933—1,167-1,691. 

2Figures revised since the publication of the 1983 Year Book. 


Subjects of Instruction in Secondary Grades.—The subjects taken in the 
elementary grades of the provincially-controlled schools are settled by the curri- 
cula, but in the secondary grades there are usually options appealing to different 
types of pupils, wishing to follow different callings. Statistics of the subjects taken 
by pupils in secondary grades in 19380, available for six provinces,. were presented 
in the Canada Year Book, 1932, p. 843, showing, among other things, the small 
number of pupils taking Greek and German and the high proportion studying French 
and Latin. The “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1933” shows in detail 
the changes in the subjects chosen in recent years by secondary grade pupils in 
the different provinces. 


Vocational and Technical Education.—The introduction of technical and 
vocational courses into the high school curricula has been stimulated in recent 
years by the Technical Education Acts of 1919, 1929 and 1931, under the terms 
of which the Dominion Government undertook to provide subsidies to the provinces 
to encourage the growth of technical instruction. From the outset evening classes 
during the winter months have been an important part of the work of the technical 
schools. The numbers of students in institutions for technical education coming 
within the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73) in the 
academic years ended June 30, were as follows: 1921, 56,774; 1922, 61,961; 1928, 
70,300; 1924, 79,829; 1925, 88,024; 1926, 88,961; 1927, 96,682; 1928, 109,008; 
1929, 121,252. In the years since 1929 not all provinces have been receiving grants, 
but Table 6 provides a record of pupils receiving instruction of a technical character 
in the provincially-controlled schools in 1938. 
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6.—Enrolment in Provincially-Controlled Vocational! Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
school year ended June 30, 1933. 


Full-Time Day Students. ae rt-Tim =) 
an : 
Province. Gan: te! Short oe wonts 
: Total. Course Se 
mercial. Com- Stud 
mercial udents 
Prince idward Island... :.....<s sce. 40 - 40 1,240 - 
INV SCOLM ee  a RON eae tne, 62 21 83 174 2,236 
Ie wa runeyiG ike +e eee. ccmee ikl.» 578 745 1,323 284 
AIDES OY Bi + al Pr a re ee ner eee - 7,750 7,750 204 15,108 
ROL AT TOM ein cs Byers cto Touche ie de ceteye nd 16,467 18,188 34,655 2,498 38,314 
WIBHICODS A UoD ee bs AeA Sealers oop chow tae he 2,965 286 Soot 120 2,002 
SASKALCHOW SILOS ceca sions «cabin. chotitsi« 1,644 1, 292 2,936 202 1,659 
WAL bentayrc cin honda: ko omiv acs Pane ont aos 1,463 2,545 4,008 173 1,770 
BritisiwColuim bisae.. Gas bck bean deae ns 3, 654 8,334 11,988 - 4,600 
PT OCRIS foe fons tere ei a FIRS 26,873 39,161 66,034 4,895 66,501 


1This table does not include students in commercial courses in Quebec who, it will be noted, constitute 
a numerous group in other provinces. In Quebec statistics they are included with the high schools, classical 
colleges, etc. Moreover, this table comes far short of demonstrating the full importance of technical or 
vocational training in Quebec for another reason. All the work in the Catholic schools in advance of the 
elementary years (i.e., in the five complementary and superior years, including about 25,000 pupils) has a 
highly vocational character. Apart from certain compulsory general subjects in these years optional subjects 
are grouped in four vocational sections, in one of which each pupil studies. ?Enrolment in Ontario schools 
is not for the full year but for a certain day—the last school day in May. 


Teaching Staffs.—As shown in Table 1, the teaching staffs of Canadian schools 
consisted in 1933 of 73,241 teachers, 16,147 males and 57,094 females. The “‘Annual 
Survey of Education in Canada, 1933” deals in detail with the classification of these 
teachers, the rates of salary paid and the teaching experience. ‘Table 7 summarizes 
statistics regarding rates of salary, as far as these are available. 


7.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1932-33, or Latest Year 


Reported. 
Province and Class of Province and Class of 
Cestificate: Male. Female. Geri Geates Male. Female 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island, 1933— Ontario—conc. 

PUPSuClasst. sree eee occ eos High Schools and Collegiate 

Second: class ieee wk ces Institutes, 19383— 

Pehirdsclass se eee ee wares Principals sy ence fe Fe oes 2,918 

Nova Scotia, 1933— Assistants 'ts ieheceaae. ob 2,372 | 1,946 
CAGOMIC I Fe.c. decade ces ss > Continuation schools, 1933— 

Clana Aten etre a chise Principals, sone saat. ohtee se 1,484 

Class eB ei tre ere hoe eG ses nthe AGSIStANtG ascites rede 1,105 1,103 

(Classi@ ae ste actos a cats 547||Manitoba, 1983 (medians)— 

ClasseOLWe ene ak es 450NSeAN schoolsia: aen.e hoa sitosie 845 773 

VANE GORCHErS fst ne gone es oe ; -699]| Ungraded schools.......... 581 576 

New Brunswick, 1933— Consolidated schools........ 1,150 731 

TDRSS FLO EGE TS Ol ed ene PES Be Other graded schools....... 1,421 999 

DECONE- ClASS, ws ad accede ies 560 551|Saskatchewan, 1932— 

MEDIBOUCIASS © sent es. cee 413 410] Rural schools— 

Superior schools......... Stine 1,187 PETG CLASS ok Seis e'sim erm siorseks 687 590 

Grammar schools........... 2,047 Second class.............: 674 603 

Quebec, 1932— All classes: cc... cdees 686 598 

Religious teachers.......... 590 387|| Cities, towns and villages— 

Lay teachers— iarstielass=2— och. cates terns 1,253 956 
Catholic schools....... oe 1,630 394 Pecond Classwet ck. ace: 1,005 903 
Protestant schools........ 2,601 1,140 ALClASSOS' aiste esc ate isats 08s 1,199 929 
Catholic and Protestant Collegiate Institutes and 

RCDOOISe; s tettceiate << ble. slat 1,857 553 High Schools........... 2,281 1,784 
Ontario, 1932— : Alberta, 1932— 

Public schools— Wirst eines ee oe bocce: 1,517 1,096 

AIDA ere cearo ke Se ool sas ey 1,048 Sill Second class....cc6 occ. . sos oe. 987 934 

OTE ots eR PARR RES ares 2,265 T5890 lp bind Class cts. sate wie oslo ee 789 814 

PLOW, 2). is Geis seine cee 1,669 OLS US DECIOLISbe sa ctate aerial chee ane 2,328 1,880 

PUIG E se, AGRE cin ctie’s cic idk 1,355 O7 Ol pEROVISION Blinc vrdscics «nan oor ~ 840 

Separate schools— British Columbia, 1933— 
uur lh ere ie eit. Feral clchsteds 897 845|| High and Junior High schools 1,908 
RUS ee tee aoe lisoies a clavete's 880 693]/ Elementary and Superior 
SO il | Pacteo a atic ae oe 1,109 759 BENOOIS 3: pe.daciehaeteteewien-sits 1,272 
AUB SL ee ee - SIS AN schools teens be ces aces 1,416 


Totals, public and separate.. 1,545 1,061 
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Teachers in Training.—Detailed information regarding male and female 
teachers in training in 1932-33 is given in the Bureau of Statistics’ ““Annual Survey 
of Education in Canada, 1933”. A summary of the number of teachers in training 
in each year from 1902 to 1933 is furnished by provinces in Table 8. 


8.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training 
in Normal Schools and Colleges, by Provinces, 1911-33. 


Nore.—In recent years several universities have added teacher-training departments, in most cases 
for university graduates who are trained for teaching positions in the secondary schools. These are included 
in the figures since 1930. The large increase in Quebec in 1932 is due to the recognition of teaching brothers’ 
scholasticates as normal schools for the first time; that in Ontario in 1933 is due to a second year of training 
being inaugurated. For corresponding figures for 1902-10, see. p. 976 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. PB Ee eNese N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. +} Dotal. 
LDN esteem nee - 268 370 840 1,474 628 241 248 - 4,069 
1A saccade ote - 293 376 836 1,513 - 580 278 ~ 3,876 
LOU Se ee - 302 358 1,088 |. 1,436 529 643 292 - 4,648 
1) COS iam ure ~ 318 |. 357 1,270 1,563 581 886 357 - 5,332 
[QL oe ae ee es - 355 351 1,312 1,425 672 1, 222 601 - 5,938 
LOO eieg tess eee — 388 372 1,357 1,819 737 911 438 - 6,022 
1S 1 at Aeon at ae - 263 372 1,361 1,438 599 1,081 334 33D 5,783 
LOUSiaertn co eee - 260 287 1,339 1,676 513 621 467 365 5,528 
1IQIS Fee A - 255 263 1,223 1,659 554 1,058 297 425 5,734 
1920 heen cian cbse: 220 228 263 1,502 1,959 593 723 413 404 6,305 
19213 A eh 241 241 216 1,376 25 APA) 642 899 411 377 6,624 
LL Vp en ene ne, 341 356 358 1,389 2,684 790 1,462 536 685 8,601 
1 O23, aera a 347 353 451 50 See L 637 eal 1,004 672 9,721 
1924 Seen sins 338 682 442 1, 623 3,392 695 1,621 639 639 10,101 
IY Pda es heer NPE Ah dnepe 297 760 430 Datel 2,611 695 1,702 613 56 ; 
19264 9, .cRSece 2 299 692 376 1, 854 2,786 636 1,655 774 453 9,525 
1927 Raha 243 6890 344 1, 884 2,441 626 1,514 721 335 8,788 
1928 an grntier eerste 215 600 321 1,950 2,679 614 1,458 692 375 8,904 
1929) depuctetica Niet 195 538 345 1,921 1,734 536 2,677 789 339 9,074 
(OSOSy ean Stee 219 615 311 2,075 1,838 549 Od 811 432 8,167 
LOST en se eee 245 734 315 2,178 2,119 570 1,303 981 526 8,966 
LOS 2a ereasas Ssecehet 192 588 386 2,881 2,813 550 861 663 476 9,410 
1933. ae tee See 231 462 381 3,131 3,706 481 788 704 447 10,331 


Receipts and Expenditures.—The total receipts and expenditures of the 
provincially-controlled schools of the different. provinces are published for recent 
years in Table 9. Figures for the receipts in British Columbia and for expenditures 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec are not available. 


§.— Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditures, by 
Provinces, 1920-33. 


Norr.—For other years back to 1901, see the 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153 and the 1932 Year Book, 
pp. 845-848. 


P.E.ISLAND1—RECEIPTS. NOVA SCOTIA!1—RECEIPTS. 
Year. Govt. Local Total Govt. Municipal Local Total 
Grants. |Assessment.| Receipts. Grants. Funds. Assessment. | Receipts. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1920 7.0. 5. bee 211,618 131,030 342, 648 500, 405 224 , 025 1,978,242 | 2,702,673 
LOD DSS Aion tae: 285, 102 167,597 452, 69¢ 658, 648 524,037| 2,522,255 | 3,704,940 
RC ME A oa coe 306,390 189, 669 496, 05¢ 916, 856 523,876] 2.529,293 3,970,025 
10S 1s Sea ee 321,508 189, 444 510, 952 1,012,681 523,834] 2,657,780 | 4,194,295 
1932 Swen eiaeer 324, 831 208,477 533, 308 1,073,642 520, 884 2,697,691 4,292,217 
1983-2 ke eeree 344, 109 182,812 526,921]} 1,092,520 516,568| 2,681,324 4,290,412 


1Figures of expenditures not available. 
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§.—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditures, by 
Provinces, 1920-33—continued. 


Year. 


NEW BRUNSWICK2—RECEIPTS. 


Govt. 
Grants. 


$ 


290, 028 
400,059 
495, 886 
511, 850 
519,001 
517,383 


Govt. 
Grants. 


Municipal 
Funds. 


$ 


103, 629 
211, 885 
212,172 
228,117 
214,008 
219,909 


Local 


Assessment. 


$ 


1,364,915 
2,736, 430 
2,405, 890 
2,467,510 
2,389,050 
2,249,768 


Total 
Receipts. 


$ 


1,758,572 
3,348,374 
3,113,948 
3,207,477 
3,122,059 
2,987,060 


ONTARIO—RECEIPTS.1 


Elementary Schools. 


Local 


Clergy Re- 
serve Fund 
Assessment.| and Other 


Sources. 


QUEBEC!, 2—RECEIPTS. 


Govt. 
Grants. 


$ 


2,334,108 
3,771,317 
5,906, 164 
5,804, 746 
5,816, 736 


Assessment 


and Other 
Sources. 


$ 


16, 867, 297 
25, 209, 251 
28,656,366 
29,350, 278 
28, 666, 762 


Secondary Schools. 


Govt. 
Grants. 


Total 
Receipts. 


$ 


19,201,405 
28,980,568 
34,562,530 
35, 155,024 
34,483, 498 


Grand 
Total. 


Year. 


Year. 


$ 


1,612,837 
3,401, 863 
3,753,499 
4,102,448 
3,847,696 


Teachers’ 
Salaries. 


$ 


13,070,038 
18,569, 110 
20,502,972 
20, 836, 250 
20,440,346 


Legislative 
Grants. 


691,981 
1,310,067 
1, 285, 898 
1,310,587 
1,299, 625 
1,207, 836 


$ 


18, 766, 800 
24,690,293 
29, 151, 682 
29,501,759 
24,061,897 


$ 


9,413,521 
12,670,626 
14,941,612 
13,019,516 
13,691,301 


29,793, 158 
40,762,782 
47,846,793 
46, 623, 723 
41,600,894 


$ 


801,059 
1,319,737 
1,845,379 
2,171,966 
2,240,350 


ONTARIO—EXPENDITURES.! 


Elementary Schools. 


Sites, etc. ADD AEBINS; Rents, etc. 
$ $ $ 

4,792,571 333,288] 7,020,615 

4,042,896 504,923] 10,181,188 

4,753, 237 15,051,056 

3,486, 593 14, 293, 884 

1,906, 782 13,346,347 


MANITOBA—RECEIPTS. 


Municipal Linea: Promissory 


Taxes. Notes. 
$ $ $ 

4,947,186 402,181 2,208,019 
7, 283,360 677,775 1,335,695 
7,821, 988 446,115 1,770,920 
7,675,879 1,071,272 1,043,975 
6, 834, 536 954,641 723,141 
6,029,404 100, 934 732,719 


Total. 


$ 


25,216,512 
33,298, 117 
40,307, 265 
38,616,727 
35,693,475 


Sundries. 


432,110 
185,109 
219,540 
490,447 
282,641 
217,918 


$ 


6, 102, 956 
13, 261, 826 
23,800,321 
20,410,724 
18,818, 299 


Secondary 
Schools. 


$ 


5,409, 923 
12,356, 796 
21,667, 826 
18,818, 103 
14,877,559 


Balance 
from 
Previous 
Years. 


612,101 
463,113 


35, 896, 114 
54,024, 608 
71,647,114 
67,034,447 
60,419, 193 


30, 626, 435 
45,655, 613 
61,975,091 
57, 434, 830 
50,571,034 


9,117,644 
11, 625,936 
12,358, 829 
12,330,297 
10,706, 685 

8,751, 924 


1The latest figures are for 1932. 


2Figures of expenditures not available. 
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9.—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schoois: Receipts and Expenditures, by 
Provinces, 1920-33—continued. 


MANITOBA—EXPENDITUREHS. 


Repairs Secretary- 


Teachers’ | Building, Fuel, etc. and Treasurers’ 


Year. 


Salaries. etc. Caretaking.| Salaries. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1920) yee. crtrsacararnste Cara Savent oc eustels myeeet ioe eae 3,296,035 958, 933 354,076 479,192 96,088 
LQQ5 Sate ce tikes yet eee cin rere 4,838, 723 269, 893 318,804 769,435 150, 783 
LOSOR re sce teers Ac rarerdietrairertere cette 5,329,498 1,222,272 425 , 633 743,418 167,692 
DET eae caue nen (Cannan Se wis Eee A Bases 5,387,400 795,142 370,399 771,922 164,197 
ROS Dee paps ve araravovaran visas tateae evevoatCeRe ec Bh onto 5,052,322 298,959 310,953 649,171 216, 152 
OSS als arene sohore oer cee are ene hareelsceevers 4,484,074 103,053 329,084 600, 642 241,466 

Principal Interest Promis- Other 
Year. of on sory Expen- Total. 
Debentures.| Debentures.| Notes. ditures. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
LEAT) eee eae aeed GROOM 4teeee sayeth, GE MUM ay ce 347,350 439, 946 1,802,294 1,053,174] 8,827,092 
Ada Wet nee on SPUR ee ONL, pen ER, ay oe 585,796 737,070| 2,123,882 876,942} 10,671,328 
LOSO: See in te corr: ae ois eexeees Says eee 651,551 694, 929 1,301,332 1,091,074] 11,627,399 
LOS ope cecte cleeeele scone efine aevetate aviv alte faite 1,306,476 693,704 1, 251,946 974,239) 11,715,425 
1932 ero ie co ot Hote tIe Mev A roar cree 547,085 691,335 962,072 763,797 9,491, 846 
OSS Pa peters deri cehe tos tener oretatnarce ae 517,794 661, 129 745, 333 667,999] 8,350,574 

SASKATCHEWAN—RECHEIPTS.! 
Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
Grand 
Year. Local 
Govt. Deben- Other Govt. Total 
Grants Assess- tures. Sources. Total. Grants Total 
ments. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1920. Shae s.r 1,229,934] 8,826,175) 1,516,765) 2,341,770/13,914,643} 107,133}  444,791114,359, 434 
TODD RAR Mes acts 1,913, 643]10,063,559 720,272) 1,927, 253)14, 624,727 216, 102 664, 181/15, 288, 908 
1930) 4.0: Pe ee 2,406, 092/10, 163,293] 1,410,712] 1,906, 232)15, 886,329 357,812] 1,305, 703}17, 192,032 
1980 Sew oteee 2,161,290] 7,609,132 239,099) 2,177, 756}12, 187,277 587,953) 1,184, 725)13,372,002 
19320 ee Bee ee 1,684,906] 6,300,054] « 33,045) 1,782,480] 9,800,485] 234,247]  952,130]10, 752,615 


SASKATCHEWAN—EXPENDITURES.! 


Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
Notes School Grand 
Year Teachers’| Deben- | (renewals| Bldgs. ah eee Teachers’ Total.2 Total. 
Salaries. | tures. and an re aa 1s endal- | Salaries. Ole 
interest). | Grounds. rs sagh 2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1920....] 5,940,869} 813,266] 2,178,134] 2,099,350} 3,109,579}14,141,198] 325,497)  462,515)14, 603,713 
1925....] 6,828,428) 1,481,450) 1,577,795) 1,320,091) 3,083,072/14,290,836| 459,630]  690,247/14, 981,083 
1930....| 7,889,070} 1,578,469} 1,445,643] 2,022,775) 3,541,297|16,477,254| 641,551] 1,928,073/18, 405,327 
1931....| 6,695,377) 1,186,999) 1,574,418) 533,181] 2,791,146)12,781,121] 662,646] 1,413, 462/14, 194,583 
1932....| 4,910,945] 904,116) 1,556,833) 252,741) 2,408,669/10,033,304] 557,098] 1,356,301/11, 389, 604 


1The latest figures are for 1932. 2Totals do not include promissory notes. 
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§.—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditures, by 
Provinces, 1920-33—concluded. 


ALBERTA—RECEIPTS,1 


Year. 


Year. 


ee 
sete eee reese 
ee eo ary 


eee ewe ewe ee 


Teachers’ 
Salaries. 


Govt. 
Grants. 


Other 
Sources. 


—— | | | | | 


885 , 524 
1,084, 879 
1,593,995 
1,511,776 
1,675, 229 


$ 
6,894,401 
8,197,098 
8,854,951 
8,931, 880 
8,366, 781 


$ 
865, 195 
357, 103 
1,335, 699 
34,534 
121,054 


$ 
1,948, 257 
1,130,357 
1,491,338 
1,194, 843 
864, 720 


ALBERT A—EXPENDITURES.! 


Officials’ 
Salaries. 


Debentures 


Notes. 


Buildings. 


$ 
279,776 
364, 954 
420, 808 
359, 806 
201, 212 


$ 
10,873, 153 
11,134,391 
13,696,791 
12,032,839 
11,428, 996 


Year. 


$ 
4,371,508 
5,477, 156 
6,847,412 
6, 741, 826 
6,406, 997 


$ 

258, 249 
276,519 
338,977 
323, 882 
305, 660 


$ 
1,053 ,328 
1, 225,741 
1,305, 609 
1,357,191 
1,331,628 


$ 
1, 785,432 
1, 269, 913 
1,495,459 
1,160,095 
1,151,291 


$ 
1,092, 8638 
630,377 
1,565,341 
477,657 
336,513 


BRITISH COLUMBIA?—EXPENDITURES. 


Pe ee ry 


es i 


ee ey 


eee eee eee ee 


eee eee wee ee 


Cities. 


Local Assessments. 


Rural 
Munici- 
palities. 


Other 


Rural. 


2,082, 949 
1,947,084 
2,497,726 
2,061, 695 
1,963,031 


Provincial 
Govern- 
ment. 


10, 644,329 
10, 826, 790 
14,050,524 
12,122,346 
11,495,120 


1,988, 966 
2,959, 649 
4,549,067 
4,551,940 
4,130,127 
4,533,034 


$ 
1, 045, 632 
1,694, 553 
1,120,718 
1,035, 8438 
1,000, 768 
926,394 


$ 

279, 648 
451,216 
595, 154 
638, 878 
573,364 
632, 097 


3,314, 246 
5,105,418 
6, 264, 939 
6,226, 661 
5,704, 260 
6,091,525 


2,155,935 
3,223 ,6718 
3,743,3178 
3 ,834,7278 
4,015,0748 
2,849,972 


5,470, 180 
8,329,089% 
10,008, 2563 
10,061,3883 
9,719,334 
8,941,4973 


1The latest figures are for 1932. 
2Figures do not include receipts. 


3Including grants to provincial university as follows: 1925, $466,000; 1930, $606,825; 1931, $547,450; 
1932, $408,175; 1933, $250,000. 
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Subsection 2.—Higher Education. 


The tables of this subsection are intended to include all institutions in the 
Dominion offering instruction in courses that are the equivalent of at least two 
years in advance of matriculation. The affiliated colleges of each university are 
shown along with it, except where they are situated in another province. In the 
tables following, the name of each institution is given in the language (French or 
English) used therein as the main language of instruction. Table 10 gives a sum- 
mary of the degrees and diplomas granted by the different universities and colleges 
of Canada, and Table 11 shows the students attending the faculties and courses of 
instruction offered in each institution. 


Students of University Grade.—The aggregate number of students in attend- 
ance was reported as 85,133. Of these 41,175 were of university grade (?.e., following 
courses for which matriculation was prerequisite) and 34,033 were in attendance at 
the regular sessions. They were enrolled in 153 different colleges or universities. 
Of those attending the full sessions 32,217 were undergraduates, while 1,779 were 
graduate students, z.e., working toward a higher degree in a subject in which they 
already held a bachelor degree. Many of the large numbers classed as under- 
graduates actually held degrees, but not in the subject or faculty in which they 
were studying during the session under consideration. 


More than half of all undergraduate students, or 17;179, are in arts and pure 
science or what are termed “academic”’ courses as distinguished from “‘professional”’ 
courses. One or two years of arts is prerequisite to many of the professional courses— 
in French-language Quebec the full four years. Next to arts and science come 
engineering and applied science with 3,703 students; medicine, 3,009; theology, 
1,832; agriculture, 1,406; education, 975; law, 902; commerce and accounting, 680; 
household science, 647; pharmacy, 475; dentistry, 367; public health and nursing, 
280; veterinary science, 177; music, 120; forestry, 112; architecture, 157; etc. 


As shown in Table 10, there were 3,954 bachelor degrees granted to men and 
1,435 to women, 602 diplomas to men and 647 to women. Some of the latter repre- 
sent completion of courses similar to those for bachelor degrees; after making due 
allowance for these and for duplication in cases where the same person may be 
receiving a second bachelor degree in a different branch of study, it may be con- 
cluded that there are, each year, about 3,700 new male and 1,400 new female uni- 
versity graduates with a bachelor degree or higher. The graduate degrees granted 
included 480 master degrees or licences to men and 116 to women, the term 
“‘licentiate”’ being used by the universities of Laval and Montreal in place of the 
term “master”. Those completing the doctorate were 85 men and 8 women; while 
honorary doctor degrees were conferred on 85 men. 
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10.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: Summary of Degrees and Diplomas 
Granted, 1932-33. 


Diplomas Master 
and Bachelor.’ and Doctor.%, 5 Totals. 
Certificates. Licence.‘ 


University or College. 


Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom- « |Wom- 
Men. ink Men. pies Men. Mer: Men. Bat Men. ae Total. 


Dalhousie—King’s!............ 13 1 140 49 12 5 3 - 168 55 223 
RCTS 1s Weeden Fe ge ines an 31 19 67 4] 8 2 6 - 112 62 174 
St. Francis Xavier............. 15 0) 27 11 2 4 - - 44 24 68 
New: Branswick...5:...:...0. - ~ 70 14 4 - 3 - ai 14 91 
Mount Allison) 2.8 oe. bs 28 17 58 30 - - - - 86 47 133 
TERNS a tes ov ae & Ula Re ieee en na 16 - 26 - 1 2 6 - 49 2 51 
PEE Foon Seiteges ns ee sae Sea 2 45| 334 102 62 19 40 3} 438 169} 607 
| yo iyo Set Se Oa Bt a eT NE i ee 10 39 otGl 7 4g - 12 - 447 46 493 
MONT Rea tae ate et ch cour 116 24 517 31 97 - 3 - 733 SPL gets} 
BOT OMe ite ee oye seas okt se aseahs 13 149 882 429 107 41 49 5) 1,051 624| 1,675 
ICT ORIStr oe Ble ene oes e ie ~ - 7 - - = 5 - 12, - 1 
aU hinges Sees 8 Sl seeee 2 eh aek keen - - 2 - 1 - 1 - 4 - 4 
WeStCLit eam. os ho hes oh kee 4 16 173 88 11 4 5 - 193 108} 301 
Ounce snes Sa aie. bie tanks - - 259 92 16 i - - 275 99) 3874 
AO Giaeiet © on nid feo es ee baci 2 4 36 13 3 il 6 - 47 18 65 
MeMasterit t= Gira Sone sk awa 1 - 55 50 8 4 4 - 68 54 122 
Manitopn doc. som kind hae 24 9 264 169 24 8 - - 312 186 498 
Saskatehewan.... od... 6.65. o 8 89 74 158 82 14 3 1 - 262 159 421 
UD Orie crake ok ee Skt kee 21 40 135 76 20 5 5 - 181 121 302 
British olumplanees. 6. oso. sk 21 66 201 '42 26 11 - - 248 219 467 
ther Institutions. <....¢. 5.0. 196 135 167 ty 15 - Sit - 399 144 543 
MOtAIS 7. .cc ete 692 643) 3,954) 1,4 | 40 116} 170 &|| 5,206) 2,206] 7,412 


{ 


1 All degrees except those in theology granted by Dalhousie. 

2 All degrees except those in theology entered opposite Toronto. 

3 Medical, dental and veterinary doctors included in ‘‘bachelor’’ column. 

4 The licence in the French-speaking universities is the next degree in advance of bachelor, as the master 
degree is in the English-speaking. 

5 Highty-five of the doctor degrees were honorary. 


Students not of University Grade.—The 41,175 students of post-matricu- 
lation standard represent little more than half of the total enrolment in universities 
and colleges. Many of the arts colleges, especially the classical colleges of Quebec, 
offer preparatory courses in which instruction is given in the high school grades, or 
even elementary grades. These accounted for 21,701 students, practically all of 
whom were in regular attendance at the full session. 


The remaining 22,263 of the € arolment, 12,884 men and 9,379 women, were not 
following high school courses, but could not be classed as university-grade students 
as they had not necessarily matriculated. A minority of them attended the full 
session, generally studying music, household science or agriculture. The remainder 
were the students of summer courses in teaching methods, series of evening extension 
lectures, correspondence and other extra-mural courses, agricultural and other 
short courses. 


Apart from the reported enrolment many thousands of people were reached 
by extension lectures that were not grouped in series and reported as courses, and 
still larger numbers reached by university radio broadcasts, travelling libraries, 
agricultural assistance and various other forms of extension service. These activ- 
ities were reviewed in the ‘‘Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1929”’. 


Teaching Staff.—At pp. 858 to 861 of the 1932 Year Book there was pub- 
lished an analysis of the teaching staffs of universities and colleges as in 1929-30, 
by sex and by full time or part time. A corresponding table for 1932-33 will be 
found at p. 106 of the ‘‘Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1933”’. 
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11.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: Full-Time Students 


Undergraduate. 


University or College. 


Applied Science. 


Pure Science. 
Agriculture. 
Architecture. 
Commerce. 
Dentistry. 
Education. 
Engineering and 


SS ee eS ee ee ee ee ee 


is) 


Prince of Wales: Collegesooz.).o8 6 02 neces 
St. Dunstan’s, University... decd) cei -tieipins ac 
ACAGIAVUMIVELBICY § coecid sss tn vecite siete « eee on 
DalhousteqUniversit yay. . osceewie otielochiehterens 

University of King’s College................ 
St. Francis Xavier University................. 


a> 
— 

- 
or 
o 


OOD AE OT DS 


MtasStsiincent: College... vases caceeeine ose o- 
Holy HeantiSeminary. o.a-eease. cs eer ate tT: 
Pinesewe Divinity el alleen dane ncrecreere eer 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College.............. 
Nova Scotia Technical College................ 
Maritime College of Pharmacy................ 
Collége Sacré-Coour® . ccc tascces ace os eae oe 
UniversiteSt-Joseph.tae.. : scalcaseeie rears 
Mt Allison Universivycce. ace... sere tee et cee 
University of New Brunswick................. 
Sir George Williams College................... 
Bishops aUmiversitviacsssckciseat acer els arwer 
McGill University and Macdonald College..... 
Presbyterian Theological College............ 
Diocesan Theological College................ 
United Theological College, (1932).......... 
Montreal (facultés de l’université)............. 
BieolevPolytechnigtiess. (cease eae eae 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciale...... 
Institut Agricole d’Oka 
Enstituts: peaagogigquesa. oemecriaa seit hen 
15icollégesclassiques tis ccac Ptoceeie homeo. 
Collége Marguerite Bourgeoys............... 
ECOles Annexes vee eke oe atid eaten cheers 
Laval (facultés de l’université)................ 
dPLEANGS SCMINAILCSs,4. Peterlee! eaten aro 
Académie Commerciale..................05 
Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére..................... 
T3icoll@resielassiG@ues=.-ct cen ie aes a ae 
Collége de Jésus-Marie...................0.. 
Couventstatliés.. junc elena eee eee 
Institutions classiques non-affiliées............. 
Institutions supérieures non-affiliées............ 
UniversitérdiOttawarncmer Stee teat 
Collége (Sacré-Coours. eb se edie cee 
University of Western Ontario................. 
Assumption Collegereaysee. ctanetieeecree aoe 
Alma" Collegems,: S280 sett aan ties oe eee 
HuronmiGolleges. A, Rs ate wee eats heen 
Unauline College erie ys saeeie- eee 
WaterlootCollege. oe at src cae tees 
Queen's University. -socee ee oo cree ae 
MeMaster Umniversityacn soca ct seneeneee 
RoyaliMilitary, Collezeuy wcshiose eee eee 
Ogcoode, Hall hawischool: geccmasn sae in 
Margaret Eaton (Physical Training) School.... 
DiievAnioustineis SeMinarvin ate meric icteiecese oe 
MountyCarmel Collesomeres- cn. cesta 
Studendat des Rédemptoristes................ 
St. Jerome /s.Collerow tern seartn nets. eee 
St: Patrick’s Collegetee th) Fl Asie ae 
StsMary's Collezom esse eae inte 
St. Alphonsus Seminary sce see ees nanan. 
Scolasticat; Wastvicw ene tsacse. tee nae 
Collége des Dominicains...................0-- 
St; Peter's seminary aaa che ee ee: cee 


For footnotes see end of table, pp. 1058-1059. 
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of the Regular Session, by Faculties, 1932-33. 


Undergraduate—concluded. Graduate. Others. 
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11.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: Full-Time Students 


Undergraduate. 
ot . 3 
NO. University or College. 3 F , a5 
g 3 g : an ite 
a 3 $ Ps p> o 6 ‘ey 
2 = ® o ~ be! @ sm 
A m2 5 om 3 a 8 aa 
2 2 2 3 3 =) Ewa a> 
% E 3) 2 3 o 3 | ax 
<q Ay < < io) A ica} ca 
University of Torontets:: oc veet ses one eaten « 3,093] 4 - 4 206] 595| 914 
2| Emmanuel and Victoria Colleges............ 1,059 = - - - - - - 
si Lrinity College: Birk sass es eset cette 325 - - = = a = ~ 
4 il ~StriMichdel’s'Collepess c505..5 meets cstv ee cies 333 - - - - = = = 
5 Knox 'Collegere. tee (tesco oe cme eee shea. - - = = = = as Sa 
Cif Wiryelrtte Collerow mer area memttt: wctere ved ~ - = = ae = = ph 
% | Ontario Agricultural College?................ ~ - 774 ~ = = = a 
8 | Ontario Veterinary College.................. ~ — = = ae as ue = 
97 Brandon College. (1932) 522 ooo hiemieets ac lte estes 3 182 ~ - = = = = = 
10 |University of Manitoba®..................00 0 1,594; 4 78 49 - = = 324 
TL MeManitobaCollevert oiiancns och cee ee eee — = = = & = = = 
12 Wesley Colles iets notes ae cet «chs ok re 599 - - = = = = = 
3 = SG John’ siCollege ees ae cc te cates sont. ote ake ne 104 - - - = = = = 
ea 'Colléve St-Bonilaceys.. ote aceite tierce trate aes 33 - - - - = = 2 
15 |University of Saskatchewan................+.. 853} 4 62 s 50 oi 48| 248 
1632/2 Hromanuel’ College: <.ses. care bees ate teats ee - - = = = = ra <A 
17 SettAndrewss Collevesio.. se pete. stucco on - = =: =, = i = = 
AShi = hutheran Seminary... 2. see deel ects csr - - = = pe & 2 Es 
190 St) Whad's' College (1932) ie eh wen tea es cs - - = x = = a = 
203) eoine: College? Fei) ise are ccte ctmtete ss ctsnineiets 121 - - = = = = = 
Pia Campion COMeLes ae never tee ceien ere teres 80 _ - = = 7 ce e 
Peal OULlook Coleco meen. cc .4 he eee els 22 - - - = = = = 
23 Stubeters Collesovos. te. cece «sw cteeeah 20 - = a pa = z aS 
24> Wauther College! Be fe teas, eycincs sepsls uate - - = = a = = = 
eo lCollege Mathieu se... eee <rccletetet ole cieseteraks ae 26 ~ - = a = = = 
26 }Canadian Junior College... 0... Jos. Sane nes 32 - - - 4 - - - 
27 e1Concordia*Colleget. + hae oe cet nee ion 10 - = = = = = = 
28 | Collége des Gsuitess. a. fs ott teen dees 24 - - - = = ES = 
ZOE TuniOragotedeal: + sears eects oer reer eet ae 10 - - - _ = = = 
SOc WU Miversivy: OF Alberta. secs <sctieterreecrt- 64 391) 125 60 15 87 24 31} 261 
Sle seoroLepHen sic Ollegem as. sacar etie cet et - - = = = a a ~ 
Serle Mib Oval College hea eerie cite voit 98 - - - - = = = 
33 | University of British Columbia............... al 59 - 4 - 64; 265 
BAL Pe VICtOria COlecos a sete ta ceoe irene as eeeeae 238 ~ - = = = = = 
35 | Anglican Theological College®............... - = = & ~ = = = 
367 |= Union: Colleve- ots Coe anette ce ae ie - - - - = = = = 
37 |Western Pharmacy School............. ee ee ~ - - 2 = & = = 
Totals, Canada’.................. 16,417) 762] 1,406) 1075] 680) 367) 975) 3,703 
eter 


1 Includes the arts students of Victoria, Trinity, St. Michael’s, and students of the College of Pharmacy. _ 

2 The complete full-time enrolment in agriculture, including diploma and degree courses, is 793, house- 
hold science, 381. 

Includes students of Manitoba Law School, and 710 in arts also registered in affiliated arts colleges. 
- 4 Included in Arts. 

5 To this figure should be added 50 students in the architecture section of the Ecoles des beaux Arts in 
Montreal and Quebec. 


Financial Statistics.—Current expenditures were reported at $17,722,000 in 
1933, while they were $18,743,000 in 1932, and $20,079,000 in 1931. Capital ex- 
penditure, which had averaged nearly $4,000,000 per year in the preceding three 
years, was reported at $830,000 in 1933. 


‘ 


From the standpoint of financial support, there are at least three classes of 
institutions. First, there are those that rely on grants from provincial treasuries for 
their upkeep; six of the provinces have such universities and the remaining three 
have colleges in this class. Secondly, there are the institutions such as Dalhousie, 
McGill and McMaster Universities, to cite a few, that rely for their support on 
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of the Regular Session, by Faculties, 1932-33—concluded. 


Undergraduate—concluded. Graduate. Others. 

8 z S : 3 

8 a ; is) a 3 3 

a = & aie R Ze 3 4 No. 

3 : ee ae E al mb SSi wa ; 8 
=| 'S sg] [me] e|s lez] 2]. |asiz | B 5 
413 Si si86 | 81a lea cz eh Ge ee ees ee a 
2) 2 lelslalsee|slS(sel 8} 8 lesl 2/8 )8 18 13 
6/ fe lelSlsisa/a/]8ise) so] 8 |} seat al] a 5 2 6 
fe are he ee ed A | am |e > Oo |& < H s 4 = 
68} 123] 4 | 834) -| 46] 198] 68] -| -| -| 6,087] 407| -| 547] -| 58] 1 
= -| -| -| - -| -| -| 63] - -} 1,124) | - 4 4] = -| 2 
Som Seth. — }tiahe= | aaeedhe > |, —piig48higee 2a Maseed oe gd 
-| -} -| -| -| -| -| -| -}| -| -J] 33381 -| -y7 25) -1| 570] 4 
es re So ee ee eed ee ee ee ey. 12) 12) - 521 5 
- -| -| -] - -{| -| -| 19 - - 19 - - - ii 7) 6 
Sitter (helo | Seca fede) o-oo r7a e - 7] -| 304, 7 
mS Es es ee ener ek, Pee =) eee ky eee ee CY ed ee Pee (ame) ee | 
Se eet | all este f= | it. ~ |, 229i deeb 1 lo af od 
etre 187) 4 Bees) = |) ae 43). | — |) - | 4 ater 38) * -'|. 38h <4! bat ae 
-| -| -| -]| -| -| -] -{ 30) -|. -] (30) -| -] -} -| -| 11 
-| <-}| -| -| -}] -| -|--| -]} -] -] so) 2} - a} 64] 64] 12 
Shee lee je | ote | |e Be HP Sk 10a = Qi gee oa TBY wrotrSh BB 
-| ~-|~{| -| -| -} -| -| -| -| -I. 33 9} = gl] 125] 167| 14 
Some OH) © ssh G8) 19] wore aa |= fee - 1 oe 11.470) 4B} =] BAL soe 19] 15 
= Leg ER Tar Sac Vea omit) ioe i 5 | A ean RY eee a 10/ 10] 16 
Se OSS et aS ee en eer | en ee ee S| ee eee eee ee = |) 42 
Bo he teed TRE ad fa Ay aE He] a : Nadalee a ES ele 14] 25] 18 
Pe io em ahe — | 1, [ut6li: is | 2 = 10 seeps = fo. Ne ede es 
- -| -| -]| -| -]| -| -] - - =| 12). -| -| =| 29)...)20) 20 
=feet =| -}.=}> -| -| -) =]. -[. - SO) 11s, deat St 
- -| -| -] - -}| -}| -] - - - 22 - ~ - 17 17th 92 
- -| -| -| - -| -| -| - - - 20) - - - 26] 26) 23 
eee ad eee 2 | hou bes) Yala [eo oh) = ah seeks braille -| 24 
SR EE eee cso] errhaengent mh | 8 26s fm Pt PBL oe B2[r 28 
ESS. 6 ak ey ees ee iene Pee ee = cS ee - ~ 51] 51) 26 
Satis 4d aia. =| cody eh ede - | We | lle, a Solomon: ee 
-} =| -| -}| -| -| =} -} -|) -|- -] 247 -]) -]. -T) . 60} 60) 28 
-| -}] -]| -| -|. =} -] =| =] -] - 10) cc eb = |. ee SBR. 86) 29 
=r 70) 44] 163) = | 20) 43] = 1 12}. - | 41,878). 70). | 10 mts - | -80 
eee ace = | ogi—ehe |r cele Bt |S gall oid = | CtD Ioerndacs 4) ae 
<ee - |i ste at —} cee =] ate. .-}. - gs] — |. -- |. = 63| 63) 32 
she —| =| =| -| <47--| -| - -| | 1,611] 93) 42] 428. - -| 33 
Shi bem | =| meme — tm ele 888g eden bore dee alae - |) Bd 
Mh RS OG Ao a ages oka: (a ee Dee Eee hae at st oc cAL es 
iM are. =) Gera — 1 = p16) | = | — re ee = - - a ie 
eee eel eet ghr Ot) aed l> oe nemo h BI md ueyhme Hootie ot ce | BF 
112 647) 902/3,009| 120 280) 475) 68)1,832 177 291/32, 217) 1,321 26) 1, 779/20, 133)22,978 


6 Excluding 3,698 duplicates in undergraduate arts. 
7 Included with Engineering. 


8These students were reported by Dalhousie with which university the Maritime College of Pharmacy 
is affiliated. 


9 No reports received, although the main statistics will be included with the university to which the 
college is affiliated. 
endowments, and do not receive provincial grants. Thirdly, there are colleges either 
operated or controlled by religious denominations and not receiving provincial 
assistance; these may not have a financial endowment sufficient to carry them. 
These may have another type of endowment—in men, so to speak, like the University 
of Ottawa and other Roman Catholic colleges conducted by religious orders. Since 
salaries are commonly only nominal in these schools, expenses are comparatively 
low per pupil accommodated. The other section of the third group—mainly Pro- 
testant theological and arts colleges—commonly rely on church contributions 


where their financial endowments are inadequate. 
87473—673 


1060 EDUCATION 
—Universities and Colleges of Canada: 
Nore.—When using the bold face provincial and grand totals, the foot- 
Assets. 
és oe Endow- Be he. 
No. niversity or College. ments uildings, ; 
and and | Saeco et anes 
Tusa Equip- roperty. ssets. 
ments ment 
$ $ $ $ 
13) Prineeoft Wal6si.cc: iio. et eee es eee ee ~ 385,000 - 385, 000 
2 1S Dunstan’ seecseae hea ce nees Seton ar tee 35, 000 315,000 26,000 376,000 
3 Totals, Prince Edward Island.......... 35,000 700,000 26,000 761, 000 
ANA Cada ss. cmadoan Akon s ave Chaos ees deoee ata are 1,245,897 | 1,643,679 29,338 2,918,914 
B | Dalhousies, -2eeee cadence ug tone eee ora ieee 2,717,098 | 2,476,644 - 5,193,742 
6 i ang ee eee ae SE I RE cata eta ts 162,046 491,363 32,103 685,512 
2 ASteHrancis: Xavier Verein tenes dees aan cnet 452,696 528,191 427,000! 1,407,887 
Si Ste Mary's emee.e2 taeten a Wen vad oeties beds Te cage - 175,000 - 175, 000 
® 1 Ste-Annes, 25 se ee gens ccd ce ee ole ie Smee oe - 225,000 3,000 228,000 
10 | PinesEllevs Bre Sa sect re eee ie ee eee 300, 652 157,608 11,561 469,821 
i || NovaiScotiavAcricultural.. %..0.s seem eae t es ee - 300,000 - 300, 000 
i? | Nova Scotia echnical. .c.o0-. scenes sees een. - 525,000 ~ 525,000 
13 | MaritimeiPharnigcyh so.we tees hissed oa dete cee 8,029 4,074 - 12,103 
Ad. EXO ly art: eerie oe eee eects Fete eiaiess - 300, 000 - 300,000 
15 Totals, Nova Scotia2.. ...00...066. 60.044 4,886,418 | 6,826,559 503,002 | 12,215,979 
16 |Sacré-Goeuri eee fad. fee ree ee eye - 150, 000 - 150,000 
WAR IS) El Forcys) 0) NARI ge a ee ie Rete Ge re 9 2 Rage we pote ee ~ 658, 200 41,800 700, 000 
AS) | Mit sAllison ees: Sesiake es os eee oe Soe ake oe 587,487 920,428 - 1,507,915 
19s New. BrinswiCkey cet nec ctotas Sena area none 68,742 | 1,250,358 3,053 1,322,153 
20 Totals, New Brunswick................ 656,229 | 2,978,986 44,853 3,680, 068 
al (SiriGeaorre Williame sss .\5 cee << leas cscck tees - 289 , 939 - 289, 939 
Ze. | EISHOD Sey. a ee one tea ca lt Menorca ee eae ee 810,672 273,094 67,950 1,151,716 
23 |MeGillvand Maecdonald’.c. as. sae dete oe date tee 18,738,787 | 13,173,758 137,149 | 32,049,694 
24 Presb YtGLian yr tae eee oe ee eae 85,000 70,000 - 5,000 
25 Diocesan Bee aici. Ae « meee a te 396, 147 109, 229 - 505,376 
26 Wnited 21932) Seger. he ia soa een 468 , 292 429, 500 482,000 1,379,792 
a | Montrealsy(1932)) ceewe. os ok n eie ote ts ese tes 220,412 | 9,090,162 609, 685 9,920,259 
28 Ecole-Polytechnique uterine oasis - 772,005 - 772,005 
29 eee des Hautes Etudes Commerciales...... - 901, 968 - 901,968 © 
30 5). Okara 8 ere aie ee ety he - 494,190 - 494,190 
31 Tnatitnt péd. et Marguerite Bourgeoys........ ~ 600, 000 65,000 665,000 
32 Lorcollégesclassiques ye 4. secas dense recite sivae « — | 13,596,856 13,596, 856 
33 Eeoles annexées (no report)................... - - - - 
S42 | Wa val seek en eats, See RE ee ah order cae 2,290,256 | 2,222,814 - 4,513,070 
35 Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére...................5. - 535, 000 - 535,000 
36 13scollésesiclasstques.. avcie saci senior —| 9,338,772 - 9,338,772 
37 Collége de Jésus-Marie, (1932)................ -—| 1,100,000 - 1,100,000 
38 Autres institutions affiliées (no report)........ - - - - 
39 | Institutions non-affiliées (no report)............... - - - = 
40 Totals; Quebec rnc nonce eee eee 23,209,566 | 53,097,287 | 1,361,784 | 77,668,637 
ALO thawte oee es etee cicle scene etic sone ee antee 170,628 | 1,542,809 - Tela aoe 
42 Sacré-Coours Sudburyaa. pe ee eee 20,000 200,000 40,000 260,000 
43 | University of Western Ontario................... 551,943 2,218,405 11,414 2,781, 762 
44 ASsumptiont.& i: Witt ee aks ert ad See ~ 600, 000 600 , 600 
45 lms Ales ee . ARS Seas |. Seer ene re one 9,161 252,840 - 261,801 
46 FUROTL Aicte eee ee eee ee eee, 4 174, 833 7,000 181,833 
47 Ursuline: 3.3 208 ere ce ose een eee - 400, 000 _ 400, 000 
48 Waterloo and Evangelical Lutheran.......... 35,334 129. 106 - 164,440 
49 Queeniay fete es eae RE: Re pierre a, Meee 2,320,167 | 4,893,309 - 7,213,476 
0 MoMaster tex eon ek el tote e es wee ene ore eres 1,925,254 | 1,488,768 ~ 3,414,022 
‘al Royal Military. vines. wee ee ee eee 5 5 5 - 
52°15 tcp HOnStS: o etisenitee nt tec Lene racers renee - 95,000 - 95,000 
63~| Mount" Garmiel 3 tes Settee hae sk oe ee eee — | 1,250,000 - 1,250, 000 
BESET JerOMO 8 ie cs te, Boke eer te ee ee eee - 250,000 - 50,000 
SSASt. Wiaryisn” OF ea aoe Sener ttle, Rare e sa ak: ~ 300, 000 - 300, 000 
OG. ISt- Heters \. -t eee ee ee ee ae 128,016 1,012,087 18,000 1,158, 103 
67-(Four seminaries’ (no report):....<......ccecsss sess - - = 


For footnotes see end of table, pp. 1062-1063. 


5,112 


28,327 


36, 984 


34,056 


36,518 
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Financial Statistics, 1932-33. 
notes to the items which influence them should be taken into consideration. 
Receipts. Expenditures. 
Pts 
From pit From No. 
Invest- ae Be Other Be ee Current. Capital. Total. 
ments roe ars Sources.8 dap ie 
Muni- 
cipalities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
200 92,830 10,000 ~ 103,030 42,830 50,000 92,830 i 
900 - 7, 700 32,400 41,000 39, 800 1,000 40,800 2 
1,100 92,830 17,700 32,400 144, 030 82,630 51,000 133, 630 3 
52,073 - 74, 734 111,109 237,916 240,551 - 240,551 4 
120, 740 - 182,154 14,995 317, 889 344, 297 6, 635 350, 932 5 
9, 289 - 5,358 29, 523 44,170 46,219 2,281 48,500 6 
29,350 ~ 23,363 77,934 130, 647 119,383 11,388 130,771 7 
= - 11,300 18,000 29,300 30,780 2,700 33,480 8 
- ~ 9,000 20,000 29,000 29,000 - 29, 000 9 
13, 642 ~ - 31,281 44,923 51,240 - 51,240 | 10 
~ 19,636 - - 19,636 19,636 - 19,636 11 
- 61,897 8,808 7,643 78, 348 162,017 6,937 168,954 | 12: 
462 - 3,362 1,263 5,087 5,339 - 5,339 | 138 
= - 1,200 20,000 21,200 23,000 1,500 24,500 | 14 
225,556 81,553 319,279 331, 748 958,116 || 1,071,462 31,441 | 1,102,903 | 15 
= = - 25,000 25,000 25, 000 ~ 25,000 |} 16 
= = 19,262 66, 865 86,127 70,377 (Ove, 78,089 | 17 
28, 849 - 55,394 74,757 159, 000 159,309 - 159,309 | 18 
4,663 40,000 41,221 15,186 101,070 102,921 - 102,921 19 
33,512 49,000 115,877 181,808 371,197 357, 607 7,712 365,319 | 20 
= - 44,196 14,507 58,703 58, 703 - 58,703 | 21 
, 38,518 6, 000 36,810 135773 95,121 99,917 - 99,917 | 22 
768, 385 141, 806 627,583 506, 654 2,044,3283]] 2,266,405 176, 9863} 2,443,391 23 
14,000 - - 41,910 55,910 54,800 - 54,800 24 
18,442 1,790 - 10,661 30,893 30,836 - 30,836 25 
10, 881 - 665 56,554 68, 100 (alerPAE - 41,227 | © 26 
40,712 37,200 139, 630 16,526 234,068 378,333 - 378,333 | 27 
= 125,000 44,302 6, 134 175,436 155, 124 10,025 165,149 | 28 
- 165, 000 34,564 - 199,564 189, 259 - 189,259 29 
- 79,498 - 19,180 62 98, 740 70, 714 - 70,714 | 30 
- 33, 000 ~ 96,790 129, 790 99,645 30,000 129,645 | 31 
- 140, 000 — | 1,110,255 1, 250, 255 1, 250, 255 —{ 1,250,255.) 32 
: - - - = - = - ay PSs 
112, 243 50,000 63,509 22,746 248, 228 275, 794 46,461 322,255 | 34 
- 73,022 - 16,974 89,996 90,314 - 90,314 35 
- 120,000 ~ 811,006 931,006 931,006 - 931,006 36 
Ss 66 = 77, 256 17,322 75, 240 2,072 Viol2 af 
- - - - - - - = 8 
o a ie 4 ae is fs ah Lge 
1,003,181 972,382 | 1,010,439 | 2,801,458 | 5,787,460 || 6,097,572 265,544 | 6,363,116 | 40 
1,394 - 155, 997 68, 263 225,654 206,543 19,425 225,968 | 41 
1,200 - 7,000 22,000 30, 200 26,000 8,000 34,000 | 42 
23, 834 341,831 158, 280 6,178 530, 123 522,571 24,575 547,146 | 43 
- - 20,548 41,150 61, 698 62,561 - 62,561 44 
515 - 18, 223 39,067 57,805 57,805 - 57,805 | 45 
10,362 - 2,194 14,140 26,696 16,134 14,166 40,300 46 
- - - - - - - - 4G 
1,640 - 8,014 23,598 BR ee Asy 32,677 - 32,677 48 
126,108 300, 000 286, 527 21,291 733,926 714,540 - 714,540 49 
103, 609 - 71,613 74,562 249, 784 223,985 1,853 225 , 838 50 
- ~ 376, 156 - 376, 156 370, 906 - 370,906 51 
= = - 24,437 24,437 21,140 2,397 24,437 | 52 
- - 45,000 15,000 60,000 50, 000 10,000 60, 000 53 
800 = 6,900 24,700 32,400 29,000 3,000 32,000 54 
- - 2,000 28,000 30,000 30,000 - 30,000 55 
3,545 - 2,462 56 


1062 EDUCATION 
12.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: 
Note.—When using the bold face provincial and grand totals, the foot- 
Assets. 
Endow- Lands, 

No. University or College. — spe Other Total 
Ticowat- Equip- Property Assets. 
ments ment 

$ $ $ $ 
A tUniversity ofeloronto®: 75, .ae sacra oa ete 41 19,265,896 - | 19,265,896 
2 Mictorias University. 2. oieseicc-.s telesales 3,103,871 2,463,649 - 5,567,520 
3 TLEINi tye vote cae eee Mea eters on ram ane 826,004 | 1,077,336 77,604 1,980,944 
4 Sts Michiaelhiart we £502 Metco e ae ere ators - - - - 
5 OR Ratrahec ater ht tare Seen 353,223 921,021 - 1,274,244 
6 WCHL OS oc srdinsctcisieds wich Rees oe ee ene meee - - ~ - 
7 MD ATIMACYAEE Maz isch Ae Rete Aare Boas 7,600 62,905 29,500 100,005 
8 Ontario Agricultura ltsere win: oot atl racien 5 5 5 - 
9 OntariowVGterinary 6 aaeetlide coats Shee eee - 275,000 10,000 285,000 
10 Totals, Ontario?. on. 3: o. qoeee heme 9,451,201 | 38,872,764 194,118 | 48,518,083 
A111 Brandon: Collere,w1932)).5, siete ante eres teat 110,321 255, 708 - 366,029 
12) University ofiManitoba. dc ase one cle waco on 6 | 7,603,368 - 7,603,368 
13 Manitobae awa SCHhOOleanaesanserrsraeh error cere - 5,000 - 5,000 
14 Manitoba.Collezey 2 ew., bie db ce ae pales 200,000 - - 200,000 
15 WSS 16 Votre: Seasboremarcoariecteehrevon Rerceatcrade at aotars area 292,940 744,912 - 1,037,852 
16 StJObN'S.c. has aces ee Morty oe oer 6 301,000 82,250 383 , 250 
17 St=Bonilacey % sace eee ee eee ee - 520,000 - 520,000 
18 Totals, Manitoba’....................5- 603,261 | 9,429,988 82,250 | 10,115,499 
19 | University of Saskatchewan.................008- 29,856 | 4,193,495 192,288 4,415,639 
20 TAM ANUEION 2 kines EASE ee rs cee ese 13,319 100,000 - 113,319 
21 StesAndrew7s see He wc «tele dees veo teeta tee 5,300 189,470 700 195,370 
22 Mutheran: Seminary J4.asee dees seoterk chiados - 67,457 - 67,457 
23 Ser Chad's(1032)). oe ee ee ow a ecm sere 16,122 30,000 - 46,122 
24 d BACT TIT I eA I eae, Cn BPRS Cito ae: - 821,615 1,000 822,615 
25 AIM PION atsc oc ce eS cee cote - 270,000 - 270,000 
26 Oublook ae et es eb one oe dtedonaes 1227 69,563 12,833 83 , 623 
27 ShoP eters 3k oo. Ale Re RI dw oe 17,491 104,000 - 117,491 
287 |Gollége;Mathieus.condsncthte cb cod a ee ane - 150,000 10,000 160,000 
29 Totals, Saskatchewan.................. 83,315 | 5,991,500 216,821 6,291, 636 
30. | Canadian) Junior sites See ee ee - 199,371 - 199,371 
31) | Concordia Colléger-2tme Ree. ce eee - 190,000 - 190,000 
$2)'|Colléeeidesiésuites ss a ctuce. thu ieeiies cbc s can - 250,000 5,000 255,000 
85° |IUMOLATIS ESI OAT aa eee teeta enn cies poe nares tee 5,000 225,000 - 230,000 
s45Universityso1 Albertamractsctcetn coc tree enero 500,000 | 4,582,474 21,915 5,104,389 
35 St:cStephenis qe ses: h eee fae ee. Oe oto ae 78,000 142,000 22,000 2,000 
36 Mtv Royale ica sccm naee ieee ater oe 500 110,969 - 111,469 
37 Totals; Alberta (35). 46... sss ceo 583,500 | 5,699,814 48,915 6,332, 229 
38%} Westermlle harmacy<...sc ah aeeh sielere siee. Settee ces - 20,000 3,000 23; 
39 | University of British Columbia.................. 48,500 | 3,853,774 265,823 4,168,097 
40 Vi CbOria tyes. Aste Ee ke Re aos ~ 90,550 - 90,550 
41 ANGLICAN 2 aot cee A ee a ns ee - - - = 
42 UNION. Sa eA cote c ss hte Raa ee ee oe 17,000 130,000 ~ 147,000 
43 Totals, British Columbia............... 65,500 | 4,094,324 268,823 4,428,647 
44 Wotals;'\Canada?.aie 655.0000 lean tee ak 39,573,990 |127,691,222 | 2,746,566 | 170,011,778 © 


1Property in the United States. 

2E\xclusive of figures for Mt. St. Vincent College. 

3The source of capital expenditure is not shown under ‘‘Receipts’’. 
4Included with lands, ete. 
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Financial Statistics, 1932-33—concluded. 


notes to the items which influence them should be taken into consideration. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
ror 
From oh horde: 5 From 5 
Invest- ments From Other Total Current. Capital. Total. 
ments. | _ oe. Fees.7 Sources.8 | Income. 
cipalities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
152,781 1,517,000 698,489 262,012 2,630, 282 2,668, 251 346,477 3,014, 728 1 
161,590 - 87,675 181,095 430,360 427,469 1,156 428,625 2 
25,504 - 33, 106 134, 928 193,539 193,539 - 193,539 3 
= = = = os = - - 4 
13,649 - - 16,759 30,408 26,998 = 26,998 5 
= aan | = a nd = = 3 6 
8,589 - 57,865 - 66, 454 60,713 - 60,713 q 
- 516, 222 49,974 158, 907 725,103 125,127 - (PAYG 8 
- 52,050 12,189 1,902 66, 140 50,000 - 50,000 9 


SS ee ee ee ee ee 


635,120 | 3,102,259 | 1,726,706 | 1,186,316 | 6,650,401 || 6,569,015 434,411 | 6,994,426 | 10 


1,844 = 15,949 27,969 45,762 60, 650 B 60,650 | 14 
-| 400,000} 338,193 18,542 | 756,735 || 732,789 = "aed fae 

- 2 8,991 4° 140 13,131 12,612 2 12,612 | 13 
4,482 = 200 4, 682 9,364 19,276 = 19,276 | 14 
18,352 = fe FROST 47,560 | 109,949] 110,144 -| 110,144} 15 
311 : 12,200 8,231 20, 842 20,053 : 20,053 | 16 

: = 2 30,461 30,461 34,473 = 34,473 | 17 
24,989 | 400,000 | 419,570 | 141,685 | 986,244 || 989, 997 -| 989,997 | 18 
1,624] 490,364 | 138,702] 104,961] 735,651 || 713,207 =F $7135 207>|2949 
1,000 = = 50,000 51,000 51,000 ~ 51,000 | 20 
215 e 109 36,216 36,540 33,500 3,000 36,500 | 24 

= = 84 8,718 8, 802 7,996 705 8,701 | 22 

881 = 800 6,530 8,211 8,354 = 8,354 | 23 

- 2 32, 835 30,077 62,912 89,795 : 89,795 | 24 

- - 3,000 12, 635 15, 635 15, 128 1,003 16,131 | 25 

= = 2,500 7,294 9,664 9,664 60 9.724 | 26 

500 ne 637 10, 987 12) 124 9,021 = 9,021 | 27 

e = 2 21,260 21,260 22368 6,000 28,368 | 28 
4,220 | 490,364] 178,667] 288,608 | 961,859 | 969,033 10,768 | 970,801 | 29 
~ - 32, 905 27,103 60,008 61,335 3,975 65,310 | 30 

2 i és 13, 020 13,020 13,020 Z 13,020 | 31 

- a 4,900 22,160 27,060 30,610 = 30,610 | 32 

307 = “ 14,614 14° 921 15,295 = 15.295 | 33 
25,000} 540,388 | 158,174 33433 | 761,995 || ~ 760,964 -| 760,964 | 34 
3,900 | Pat al tt 34,355 38255 40, 655 - 40,655 | 35 
ei a ee 27,121 54, 438 51,482 . 51,482 | 36 
29,207 | 540,388 | 223,296 | 176,806} 969,697 || 973,356 3,975 | 977,331 | 37 
= = - 3 Bs 5 ss -| 38 
4,406 | 250,000} 234,065 65,520] 553,991 | 568, 127 25,485 | 593,612 | 39 
10,898 23,344 = 34, 249 34,242 3 34,242 | 40 

387 = = 23,334 23,721 26, 621 a 26,621 | 42 
4,793 | 260,898 | 257,409 88,854 | 611,954 || 628,990 25,485 | 654,475 | 43 


1,961,678 | 5,980,654 | 4,268,943 | 5,229,683 | 17,440,958 || 17,721, 662 830,336 | 18,551,998 | 44 


5Not evaluated. 

6Uncertain. 

7Other than board and lodging. 
8Including board and lodging. 
®See headnote to table. 
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Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


This section has, in past years, dealt with the history of scientific and industrial 
research in Canada and has included subsections outlining the organization and 
work of the National Research Council and of those provincial councils and private 
institutions which are primarily interested in research work. During the past year, 
the operations of these organizations continued to be conducted along the lines 
described in previous issues of the Year Book, and to conserve space the section is 
not reprinted in this edition. The reader is referred in this connection to pp. 866 
to 872 of the 19382 Year Book. 


An important event in the history of scientific research in Canada was the 
opening of the new building of the National Research Council on Aug. 10, 1932. 


Section 3.—The Libraries of Canada.* 


It is more than three and a quarter centuries since the first known library came 
to what is now the Dominion of Canada—the library brought by Mare Lescarbot 
to Port Royal in 1606. A library was connected with Laval College at its establish- 
ment in 1663, although it was many years later before this institution became 
important. During the next century record is found of several libraries in Quebec 
city; one of these, a Jesuit library mentioned by Peter Kalm, the Swedish traveller 
(its existence is recorded again in 1789), was afterwards sold to the Quebec Gazette 
and again sold in 1851 to the Library of Parliament. The volumes, which have 
survived the ravages of time and two fires, may still be found on Parliament Hill 
at Ottawa. ‘Two other libraries founded in Quebec in the 18th century were a 
subscription library established in 1779 and the Quebec Legislative Library estab- 
lished in 1792. Four years later a public library was opened in Montreal. The 
Legislative Library of Upper Canada was established in 1791. The Legislative 
Library of Prince Edward Island is somewhat older, as it was founded in 1773. 
The King’s College Library, located until recently at Windsor, Nova Scotia, and 
now at Halifax, dates from 1800, the year of the founding of the oldest existing 
public library in the Dominion, the library at Niagara. During the first quarter 
of the 19th century there were several libraries founded in Nova Scotia, several 
in Montreal, and at least one in Western Canada. 


In the first quarter of the 20th century there was much activity in the 
establishment of libraries for public use. Of the 1,110 existing Canadian libraries for 
which statistics have been secured, 256 are known to have been established during 
that period, without regard to’ the fact that the dates of founding have not been 
secured for all libraries and the certainty that for one reason or another some 
libraries have not survived. 


Public Libraries.—Public libraries, to the number of 637 in 1933, report a 
circulation of 22,126,000 books, exclusive of the loans for reading-room or reference- 
room use. These figures do not include ‘‘travelling libraries’’, ‘“‘open-shelf libraries’’, 
the Carnegie district demonstrations in the Fraser Valley of British Columbia 
and in Prince Edward Island, or the county libraries of the Nova Scotia Department 
of Education. The public libraries as at present conducted are primarily urban 
institutions; the total urban population of Canada in 1931 was 5,572,058, while 
the population in centres served by the 637 libraries was about 4,424,000. Only in 


*The latest biennial Survey of Libraries in Canada is for 1933 and may be obtained on application to the 
Dominion Statistician. 
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Ontario and British Columbia do the numbers served approximate the total urban 
populations. ‘The number of borrowers registered at the end of 1933 was 1,101,000, 
about 25 p.c. of the population in communities served, just over 10 p.c. of the total 
Canadian population in 1931, or 13-5 p.c. of those over ten years of age. 


13.—Summary Statistics of Public Libraries, by Provinces, 1933, with totals 


for 1931. 
Borrowers | Expendi- 
Province. Libraries. | Volumes. | Circulation. i sage Sig sal d 
of year. | Periodicals. 
No. No. No. No. $ 
Prince Mictwardlsl and isis on oie ores ccaye 8 Os 2 9,000 62,471 4,271 327 
ING van COULA ta tee i oR Cn eee eats 15 108,321 193, 996 14,468 3,014 
Neowin Gis wicle.k. baits. adliniaseenl i scn i) 91,535 293 ,323 22,999 S.Ds0 
DTS COS Geet. Akaa tn ae Be ara att aod bit ner ae 25 600, 811 693,123 24,189 29,680 
ONEATION TS. Sito oe eT oes oot eerie 468] 3,192,075} 15,137,418 761,592 285,955 
WEN TUG Oy eo eee Se See ee ey Se es Dil 102,306 763,241 50,841 13,121 
SAN KAPCME WANE Rien Sots ke seo e ne aes 41 175,678 1,497,167 63,206 25,446 
AMINE ARS SEOs... tea tes ns neo erode hd 3 ck 22 216,519 1,666,955 64,995 27,014 
ertise Coluini bitin eo cts wl eres 31 240,808 1,807,757 94,103 32, 239 
WVADKONO ee ats aie eae cbr obs Oe 3 13,928 10, 889 259 811 
Canada, 1983................ 637 4,750,981) 22,126,340} 1,100,923 421,142 
Canad ayesite Sick 622| 4,499,712] 20,904,924 - 509,322 


University, College and Professional School Libraries.—In 1933 this 
group included 232 libraries in advanced educational institutions having a full-time 
enrolment of 64,500 students and a teaching staff of about 7,000. The total contents 
of these libraries were 3,856,713 volumes and 398,000 pamphlets. The two largest 
of these libraries were those of McGill University with 455,000 volumes and the 
University of Toronto with 290,000 volumes. 


Business, Technical Society and Government Libraries.—These included 
149 libraries with about 2,210,000 volumes and 497,000 pamphlets. Nine of the 
ten largest (over 50,000 volumes) were Dominion or Provincial Government. li- 
braries. The largest was the Library of Parliament in Ottawa, reporting 365,000 
volumes and 65,000 pamphlets. British Columbia reported the largest legislative 
library among the provinces, with 200,000 volumes and 100,000 pamphlets. 


Library Schools.—Schools for the training of librarians exist at McGill 
University and at the University of Toronto. The former gives a short six weeks 
course of training as well as a degree course giving the degree of Bachelor of Library 
Science after a one-year course to those who have already a bachelor degree. The 
latter offers a one-year course in library training, the minimum requirement for 
admission to the course being honour matriculation. Acadia University and the 
University of Western Ontario give two courses in library science which may be 
taken for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In the latter, one of the courses is pre- 
seribed for all first-year students. 


Section 4.—Art in Canada. 


An article entitled ““The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada”’, contributed 
by Newton MacTavish, M.A., D. Litt., appeared at pp. 995-1009 of the 1931 Year 
Book ‘and a shorter article, dealing more particularly with the National Art Gallery 
at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 Year Book. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—PUBLICG HEALTH AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 


The rapid increase in the numbers committed to our various institutions, such 
as mental hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic; the alleged increase 
in juvenile crime and the extension of social work in this field; the increasing number 
of institutions caring for the aged and incurable, as well as for dependent, neglected 
and handicapped children, have been marked features of the twentieth century. 
In this new and important field statistical data are collected and results analysed 
and published in leading countries. Although the difficulties encountered in building 
up statistics with a uniform application have been many, these statistics are now 
being collected on a Dominion-wide basis either at the decennial census or by 
annual returns. 

In any comprehensive study of the situation it is essential that, besides health 
and hospitalization records, social statistics should also receive attention. Statistics 
regarding the number of children placed in foster homes, free family homes, number 
of children adopted, number of children cared for in day nurseries, institutional 
care of juvenile delinquents, numbers of dependent, neglected and handicapped 
children receiving institutional care, as well as fuller and more accurate data con- 
cerning inmates in our mental institutions, institutions for the feeble-minded, 
county asylums, county almshouses, poorhouses, etc., are becoming absolutely neces- 
sary to the proper drafting of social legislation and in order to deal with the problems 
of civilization, growing more complex day by day. 

As public and private charity work together for the amelioration of conditions 
among the dependent and neglected, the proper treatment of defectives and the 
reclamation of the delinquent, the problem is made more difficult of statistical 
measurement, although the tendency to-day in most parts of Canada is to remove 
the responsibility of social work from the shoulders of individuals and private 
agencies and to regard it as more in the nature of a public responsibility. The - 
growth in recent years of cordial relationships between governmental bodies and 
social welfare workers in the fields of school care and child welfare movements 
is manifested in the number of child welfare Acts in force in the various provinces 
of Canada. 


Section 1.—Administration. 


In Canada, speaking generally, the administration of public health activities 
and the establishment and maintenance of institutions is in the hands of the Pro- 
vincial Governments, under the powers given them in Sec. 92 of the B.N.A. Act, 1867. 
Under their control, municipalities, societies and individuals generally initiate 
charitable and humane efforts, depending on the Government to some extent for 
financial aid and for competent uniform inspection of methods and standards. 
Apart, however, from the actual organization of provincial health departments 
and of the administrative bodies charged with the management of hospitals and 
other such institutions, particular attention is given to the same branches of public 
health work in all the provinces. Important, and reflecting most clearly the benefits 
accruing from such work, are the provisions for medical inspection of school children. 
These are carried out in some cases by the district or sub-district medical health 
officers, and in others by public health nurses whose activities are confined to this 
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work alone. In addition to the continual supervision exercised over the health of 
the children, expert advice and assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers 
and parents. In many cases dental inspection is provided for. While this work 
has been carried on upon a considerable scale for only a few years, great benefits 
have already resulted from it, notably general improvement in health and sanitary 
conditions and in the control and prevention of epidemics. 

Exercising particular jurisdiction over some phases of the general health of the 
people of the Dominion is the Department of Health of the Dominion Government, 
while the Dominion Council of Health acts as a clearing house on many important 
questions related to the health of the people. This Council consists of the Deputy 
Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health as chair- 
man, the chief executive officer of the provincial department or board of health of 
each province, together with such other persons, not exceeding five, as may be 
appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. Of these 
appointed members, four have in the past represented agriculture, labour, rural 
women’s work and social service, and child welfare, while the fifth member is a 
scientific adviser on public health matters. (A fuller description of this Council 
will be found at pp. 908-909 of the 1926 Year Book.) * 

The public health activities of the Dominion Government were described at 
pp. 876-879 of the 1932 Year Book, and those of the various Provincial Govern- 
ments at pp. 879-883 of the same volume. For a brief description of the organization 
and activities of the Red Cross Society and of the Victorian Order of Nurses, readers 
may refer to p. 923 of the Year Book for 1922-23. Finally, a statement regarding 
Mothers’ Allowances showing the scales of payments and the methods of adminis- 
tration was published at pp. 935-936 of the 1925 Year Book. 


Section 2.— Institutional Statistics.* 


The most familiar of all the public institutions established to administer and 
foster the general health of the community is the general hospital common to all 
cities and towns of any considerable population, and found also in the more pros- 
perous rural districts. Such hospitals are generally erected and supported by the 
municipality, their actual administration being in the hands of a board of trustees; 
their revenue, in addition to that provided by the municipality, is derived in the 
main from grants from the Provincial Governments, from donations of individuals 
and societies, and from patients fees. Admission and treatment are free to all 
deserving persons who apply for them and whose resources are so limited as to 
prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, while it is more or 
less generally expected of others that payments for services shall be made in pro- 
portion to costs and the ability of patients to defray them. Second in importance 
are the houses of refuge and orphanages—homes where destitute adults and homeless 
children are taken in, fed and clothed until they can support themselves or until 
homes are found for them elsewhere. Orphans’ homes are found in practically 
every urban and rural community of any size, while refuges or homes for the aged 
are supported by the larger centres and by county municipalities. Asylums for the 
insane, also found in all the provinces, differ from the foregoing types in that they 
are in general owned, supported and administered entirely by the provinces. In 
Nova Scotia, however, the insane of each county, together with the inmates of 
the refuges and orphanages, are in most instances cared for in one institution. 


*This section has been revised by J. C. Brady, Official in Charge of Census of Institutions, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Other institutions supported by the public include: isolation hospitals, maternity 
hospitals, homes for the deaf, dumb and blind, homes for incurables, infirmaries, 
homes for epileptics, lazarettos for lepers and tuberculosis sanatoria. 

Throughout the Dominion many other more or less similar institutions exist 
whose nature is more independent than that of the types mentioned above. These 
institutions do not receive Provincial Government grants and are not in all cases 
subject to inspection. 

Under authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, through its newly created branch of Census of Institutions, 
now collects annual statistics for all hospitals in Canada, including mental institu- 
tions and homes for incurables. 


Subsection 1.—Hospitals, other than Mental. 


The great majority of hospitals are public hospitals which are either under 
municipal control or under private boards of management. ‘These hospitals are 
assisted in their care of indigent patients by municipal and provincial grants. In 
addition there are: private hospitals which do not receive public grants; hospitals 
conducted by various religious orders; convalescent hospitals; hospitals for incur- 
ables; tuberculosis sanatoria; Red Cross hospitals and out-posts; special hospitals; 
lazarettos for the segregation and treatment of persons afflicted with leprosy; and 
hospitals for the treatment of mental and nervous diseases which are, generally 
speaking, maintained by the provinces. The care of persons suffering from com- 
municable diseases is the responsibility of the various municipalities. 

There are also a limited number of hospitals under Dominion Government 
administration, e.g., those in connection with ex-service men, military forces, marine, 
quarantine and immigration. 

The modern hospital is at once a battlefield between life and death, an institu- 
tion for the practice of medicine and surgery and, viewed broadly, a financial 
enterprise which exceeds in magnitude many nation-wide industries. There has 
been a remarkable growth of public interest in the work of our hospitals in recent . 
years, and hospital statistics have become a necessity to the study of certain branches 
of present-day social economics. 

The total number of various hospitals, other than mental hospitals, in opera- 
tion in Canada during 1932 was 860, divided into three main groups, namely: public, 
private and those operated by the Dominion Government. The public hospitals 
numbered 611, made up of 460 general, 21 women’s, 10 pediatric, 3 orthopedic, 
14 isolation, 6 convalescent, 34 Red Cross, 40 tuberculosis, 22 incurable* and 1 special. 
Private hospitals numbered 214. The 35 hospitals operated by the Dominion Govy- 
ernment were made up of: 8 for war veterans, 7 quarantine and immigration, 2 
marine and 2 leper hospitals under the direction of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health; 9 military hospitals under the Department of National Defence; 
and 7 hospitals for Indians under the Department of Indian Affairs. 

During the year 1933, the total number of operating hospitals was 874, an 
increase of 14, classified as follows: public hospitals 605, a decrease of 6, (457 were 
general, 20 women’s, 10 pediatric, 3 orthopedic, 14 isolation, 6 convalescent, 34 
tuberculosis, 36 Red Cross, 23 incurable,* and 2 special); private hospitals numbered 
238, an increase of 24; Dominion hospitals, 31 in number, (8 for war veterans, 4 
quarantine and immigration, 1 marine and 2 leper under the Department of Pensions 


*Figures for hospitals for incurables for 1932, are shown separately in Table 7, but are included among 
other public hospitals for the year 1933 in Tables 1, 2 and 3. 

tA complete list of all hospitals in Canada giving name, location, type, bed accommodation, etc., 
will be found in the new Hospital Directory for Canada, 1932, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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and National Health; 9 military under the Department of National Defence and 7 
under the Department of Indian Affairs). There were 3 quarantine and immigration 
and 1 marine hospitals closed during the year.* 

Summary statistics of the hospitals of the Dominion, other than arial hos- 
pitals, are presented for the years 1932 and 1933 in Table 1, while bed capacities of 
the hospitals in each province are given in Table 2, and detailed statistics of staff 
and patients, receipts and expenditures are shown by provinces in Table 3 


1.—Summary Statistics of Hospitals in Canada, Excluding Mental Hospitals, 
calendar years 1932 and 1933. 


1932. 1933.1 


Public. : : 
Pri- | Domi-| popajs 


Item. Public. | Pri- 
Other3| Vate- | nion. 


Domi- 
Other} V2te- nion. Total.2 


General. General. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Number of 
hospitals. .. 460 129 214 35 838 457 148 238 31 874 
Bed capaci- 
tiesiee cc 33,548} 12,287) 2,315) 3,427 LS eaipr 36, 709 16,676] 2,740] 2,438 58,563 
Patients 


admitted..}| 494,535) 62,065} 18,249] 13,912] 588,761) 504,247) 58,060] 19,926] 13,745) 595,978 
Live births. . 55,803 7,858] 3,424 209 67,294) 55,042 8,042) 3,669 223 66,976 


Infant collect- 
ive stay*...| 637,461] 223,012] 42,093] 2,573] 905,139] 629,567] 237,767] 43,065} 2,593) 912,992 


Adult collect- 
ive stay4...|7,793, 980|3, 214, 155/309, 3941731, 394/12, 048, 923)|7, 897, 635|4, 771, 9291317, 950/421, 453}13 , 408, 967 


All deaths.. 22,9801. 3,472 583 307 27,3421 22,915 4,100 584 271 27,870 


1 1933 ae subject to revision. 2 Exclusive of hospitals for incurables. 3 Including hospitals 
for incurables. 4In days. 


The total hospital receipts for 1932, of the hospitals included in the above table 
were $39,534,801, of which $35,063,238 was classified as maintenance receipts, 
including government and municipal grants amounting to $16,659,550, patients 
fees amounting to $14,994,930 and receipts from other sources, $3,408,758. 

Expenditures for these hospitals, including those for maintenance and improve- 
ment, amounted to $45,297,312 in 1932, of which $37,228,757 was classified as 
expenditures for maintenance. These figures included salaries and wages $15,650,912, 
provisions $6,959,098, fuel, power, light and water $3,556,535, and other expendi- 
tures for maintenance $11,062,212. 


*See footnotet, page 1068, : 
{Financial statistics for hospitals were not collected for 1983 pending the report of the financial com- 


mittee on hospital accounting. 


2.—Bed Capacities of Hospitals by Provinces, Excluding Mental Hospitals, calendar 
years 1932 and 1933. 


—_— 


! 4982. 1933.1 


Province. Public. Pri- | Domi-| rotal Public. Pri- | Domi-| otat 
General.| Other.? vate. | nion. General.] Other.? vate. | nion. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

P.E. Island. . 180 50 - - 230 232 54 - - 286 
Nova Scotia. 1,357 628 127 454 2,566 1,359 621 224 394 2,598 
N. Brunswick 1,288 424 44 158 1,909 T2738 471 44 159 1,947 
Quebec....... 6,562 Dao 528 802 11,126 9,254 Lwent 542 348 15,875 
Wntario -. ata 11,128 4,770 798} 1,248 17,944 11,265 5,746] 1,029 756 18,796 
Manitoba.... 2,228 1,280 80 254 3,842 Whee Toot 53 256 4,111 
Saskatchewan 2,958 880 131 27 3,996 3,068 1,082 238 33 4,421 
"avibeyst |: air Deol 503 236 222 4,472 3,455 738 Papel 228 4,692 
British 

Columbia 4,177 518 ak 267 D500 4,322 702 339 264 5,627 
N.W.T. and 

Vator. cis 159 = = = 159 210 > - = 210 
Canada...... 33,548 12,287) 2,315! 3,427 51,577 36, 709 16,676) 2,740) 2,438 58,563 


1 1933 figures subject to revision. 2 See notes 2 and 8 of Table 1. 
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Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments as here reported 
include those institutions where medical or surgical treatment may be obtained 
either gratuitously or for a nominal fee, but which do not receive resident patients. 

Out-patient departments, or clinics, are operated independently or in con- 
nection with a hospital, medical college, university or other institution. The 
dispensary or clinic in connection with a hospital is generally the out-patient depart- 
ment of the hospital and treats patients who do not occupy beds in the hospital. 
Sometimes, however, the out-patient department is distinct from the hospital proper 
and is a separate institution with its own staff, etc. The extension of out-patient 
services to patients of modest means has far-reaching and beneficial effects. It 
may replace admission to a hospital, or may serve to secure necessary and beneficial 
hospitalization. As a general rule, out-patient departments are subsidized from 
the funds of the general hospital and separate records are not kept. Until a uni- 
form system of accounting is adopted, it is not possible to give the average cost 
per patient. 


4.—Patients Treated and Treatments Given in Out-Patient Departments of Hos- 
pitals in Canada, Excluding Mental Hospitals, calendar year 1933. 


O. P.. Depts. Patients. Treatments. 
Province or Territory. Re- 
Total] port- Pay. Free. Total. Pay. Free. Total.. 
ing. 

A No. | No No No No No No No 
Prince Edward Island’.... ~ - - - - ~ ~ - 
Noval SCotia:. 2a-o.oee eae eee 8 4 134 4,135 4,269 578 |° 15,486 16,064 
New Brunswick........... 7 2 3 8,173 8,216 667 24,995 25, 662 
Quebac.asd Bic cate oss Seaee 41 37 23,142 234,875 258,1194) 166,699 {1,179,307 |1,563,9385 
Ontario ean Seen cee cates 30 28 1,212 69, 882 74,7394) 19,794 |} 530,933 | 820,7095 
MaNitODA asa. venec es 13 11 2,018 48,479 50,497 3,128 | 104,189 | 107,317 
Saskatchewan............. é 12 6 1,081 4,697 5,778 1571 2,477 4,048 
A lpentain acs sao ontocers sie Bat 13 2,622 5,613 8, 235 844 32,460 33,304 
British Columbia.......... 21 16 11,667 11,705 31,0394]| 22,253 59,237 81,5195 
Nothwest Territories and 

Yukon 22 teo tere cee 2 2 ~ 541 541 ||: ~ 1,099 1,099 
Canada......... 155 | 119 41,919 | 387,077 |441,4331, 4) 215,584 11,950,183 |2,653,6602,5 — 


1Ineludes 199,105. patients for whom no records of treatments were made. 
2Includes 1,140,095 treatments for which patients treated were not recorded. 
8No out-patient departments were reported for Prince Edward Island. 
4Includes a number of patients not classified as either ‘‘pay”’ or ‘‘free’’. 
5Includes a number of treatments not classified as ‘‘pay’’ or ‘‘free’’. 


Subsection 2.—Mental Hospitals. 


Census statistics regarding the number of insane and feeble-minded in Canada 
were first made in connection with the decennial census of 1871, and general data 
were collected under the heading: ‘‘people of unsound mind”’. The Census of 1911 
gave the number of insane and feeble-minded persons in Canada as 13,355, and a 
report for that year showed 9,671 patients in mental institutions. In 1921 figures 
concerning the number of patients in mental hospitals gave the number of insane as 
21,516. Very little reliance can be placed on the figures before 1921, as the infor- 
mation was collected for patients in provincial mental hospitals only and did not 
include a large number of insane and feeble-minded in other institutions. 

The Census of Mental Institutions of Canada was made a special feature of the 
Decennial Census of 1931, seven special schedules being used in the survey. Special 
features of the census were: separate classification of first admissions from re-admis- 
sions; classification of resident patients with particular reference to mental diagnosis; 
collection of data re ex-service men; urban and rural data; paroles; administrative 
personnel; values and acreages of hospital plants, etc. 


, 
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The total number of institutions caring for the insane in 1933 was 60, including 
29 public hospitals for the insane, 6 private hospitals for mental and nervous diseases, 
5 public hospitals for feeble-minded children, 16 county asylums, 2 Dominion 
hospitals and 2 psychiatric hospitals for the insane. 

Of the above 60 institutions, 58 reported as to staff and patients, and 55 re- 
garding their finances. Statistics of capacity, staff and finances are presented by 
provinces in Table 5, and statistics of the movement of patient population in 
Table 6. 


5.—Statistics of Capacity, Staff and Finances of Mental Institutions in Canada,. 
by Provinces, 1933. 


Prince Noe New 
Item. Edward Bokig Bruns- | Quebec. |-Ontario. 
Island. ‘ wick. 
: No. No. No. No. No. 
IN OTT DOTAOMANAOLALGIONSS oc ic5/s oc oles o.ctsln acoicisle se ewiaoas 1 18 16 
INOVINALCAPACIUION, ode cc ctevinws 6 shoo ts aos moe ose eK Bou 300 2,110 900 8,945 12,263 
Staff— 
Doctors, IMS CIINOS Mea NONE Som Misc cada ce ae Shs 2 5 2 49 109 
DHT ULE Mera cote ioe ade seats es - 14 1 22, 15 
MG PaO HUUBOS se tscrooc).ts acho a alec cae hale diate ar 9 25 1 179 433 
WEG EMIIESOR EAR ae acc: sictsicleic se Gaia Sookge Cals « omic 8 67 51 549 506 
LTS CMC preg ees a er ca 62 317 91 1,669 2 tae 
Institutions reporting financial standing?............ - 18 1 8 15 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments......... $ - 463,064 171,656] 1,404,900] 3,164,780 
Fees from paying patients................ee00- $ - 19, 286 27,885 916,136] 1,066,202 
Received from other sources................5- $ - 3,944 365 418,535] 475,003 
Totals, Receipts...............0.006- $ - 486 , 294 199,906) 2,739,571] 4,705,985 
Expenditures— 
Salaniggd scree hae ee ete a de ccd Fane Sad sakadlen $ - 199,865 50,925} 538,917] 2,294, 187 
PATO WIR LOMAS re oie cis rela ok oie oe ida wine ok $ - 123, 752 60,212} 460,920 638, 443 
All other expenditures for maintenance........$ - 159,512 88, 769 793,074] 1,638,209 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance. .$ - 483 , 129 199,906} 1,792,911] 4,570,839 
New buildings and improvements............. $ ~ 3,438 - 495, 299 104, 963 
Expenditures for other purposes.............. $ - 381 - 407,769 3,067 
Yotals, Expenditures................ $ =i 486,948] 199,906) 2,695,979] 4,678,869 
Sas- British 
Item. Manitoba.| katche- | Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
wan. bia. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
INUINOPEIOL INSUIRULIONS =: ce cc. > rere vas oe Uo aoa 4 2 4 5 60 
IN OLUUA NE ONE UICO ore cron tes Ctiaee cote a otc Ca ewes 2,244 2,450} . 1,983 2,291 33,486 
Staffi— 
DOCEoca Rua TING <5 81 ee ook eves die a,avealeis icles ac 18 10 11 10 216 
“part time E - - - 3 55 
CTACREMLOMAITSCR ho snicks ccahieniikuocs facade <s. 58 8 38 21 772 
OE Trey mE Gael adc ol ccsie icine oa 5s otties shears oheese it 112 91 66 112 1,562 
PP OGAIS. OBRINT Res oh nase sisi Aswan oe: 521 403 403 439 6,632 
Institutions reporting financial standing?............ 4 2 3 4 55 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments......... $} 710,608} 680,359] 689,154] 834,509] 8,069,032 
Fees from paying patients................ee06. $ 70,488 80, 759 68,768 144,739] 2,394, 263 
Received from other sources..............0e06- $ 19, 183 2,521 12, 238 - 931,790 
Totals, Receipts....................05. $ 800,279 763, 639 720,160 979, 248|11,395, 085 
Expenditures— 
SUPE EE Meee Men duit Sat Mee at ae bor $ 355, 782 384, 833 415,419 417,885] 4,657,815 
PANO VAS IONS Cee ee Is eins eines eid ee ioe clin $ 180, 778 134, 034 131,910 241,080} 1,971,132 
All other expenditures for maintenance.........$} 241,822] 244,772] 149,003] 298,945) 3,614, 106 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance...$| 778,382} 763,639] 696,332]  957,910/10, 243,053 
New buildings and improvements............. $ 7,106 - 13, 866 21,338 646,010 
Expenditures for other purposes............... $ 14,791 ~ - - 426,008 
Totals, Expenditures.................. $ 800,279 763, 639 710,198 979, 248|11, 315,071 


1The Hollywood Sanitarium, New Westminster, B. C., and the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Clares- 
holm, Alta., did not report regarding staff. 

2Financial figures for Falconwood Hospital, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Ste. Anne’s Hospital, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Que., Westminster Hospital, London, Ont., Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Claresholm, Alta., and 
Hollywood Sanitarium, New Westminster, B.C., are not included in this table. 
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6.—Movement of Patient Population in Mental Hospitals of Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1933. 


Prince 


Nova : 
Item. Edward . Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
- Island. Scotia. wick, 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Institutionswreporbing see. scree etre sisi sence cen 1 18 1 9 16 
Normiah Capacities aes sh enees ces alee tat ote 300 2,110 900 8,945 12, 263 
Patients at Jan. 1, 1933— 
TNSBNGS ale wrce > ae hike Se s ERISA sera a hete aldiaiofqes Sas 252 1,487 809 7,918 9,809 
Mental deficients (without psychosis).......... 7 352 88 25000 2,118 
Epileptics (without psychosis)................- 3 11 - 156 276 
Totals, Patients, at Jan. 1, 19383........ 262 1,850 897 10,444 12,203 
ADMISSIONS— 
First Admissions— 
FN St2 1 (or, MO ke RAINE eR coe Oe REE yo hE 43 320 112 1,701 2300 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 4 oN 12 432 523 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. 1 1 - 53 57 
Totals <Eirst-Admissions2i.c sac acce nee 48 358 Aa pe! 2,186 2,955 
Re-admissions— 
INSANO oss. Sat ee Ee 27 85 40 372 618 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 2 7 1 15 36 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - - - 3 4 
Totals, He-admissionsie..2. 0.4. asc 29 92 41 390 658 
Transfers— 
PHBA Maas Te ias i's ats Me bee tee ete - 13 - 12 254 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... - - - 35 38 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. ~ - - = 6 
Lotale? «lransters®. sais nies teen - 13 - 47 298 
Torats, ADMISSIONS— 
JETER hry Aries pants Met Gewrgd uk Seemnen Ae bee 70 418 152 2,085 3,247 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 6 44 13 482 597 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. J - 56 67 
Grand Totals, Admissions........... 77 463 165 2,623 3,911 
SEPARATIONS— 
Discharges— 
Insanetieter.c. ska ice cos eee, 55 199 90 1,188 1,891 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 5 14 2 189 284 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - - - 11 16 
‘Totals, Discharges.) oa oe eee 60 213 92 1,388 2,191 
Transfers— 
VIS AON st SE A ie SSN NRG hc - 13 ~ 14 249 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... - - - 33 39 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - ~ - - 10 
aL. otals Wiranslersin. Wecie eee wero - 13 - 47 298 
Deaths— 
ENSAN Overs SeetItee et TST Eee 21 121 64 581 676 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 1 14 ee 94 38 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. ~ - - 9 12 
Totals, Deathe ra eee une eee eenee 22 135 68 684 726 
Torats, SEPARATIONS— 
Insane 27 = 08 ORs es eee aon ee 76 333 154 1,783 2,816 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 6 28 6 316 361 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - - - 20 38 
Grand Totals, Separations........... 82 361 160 2,119 3,215 
Patients at Dec. 31, 1933— 
ARISEN) es HERES Aree EN ne Rr trate caa Dene oud Cia hs 246 1,572 807 8,215 10, 240 
Mental deficients (without psychosis).......... vd 368 95 2,541 2,354 
Epileptics (without psychosis)................. 4 12 = 192 305 
Totals, Patients, at Dec. 31, 1933...... 257 1,952 902 10,948 12,899 


Dae 
—— 
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6.—Movement of Patient Population in Mental Hospitals of Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1933—concluded. 


Sas- British 
Item. Manitoba.| katche- | Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
wan. bia. 
No No No. No No 
ERBESCUUIONE TOPOTUME We os cy cree cts s vest erebe canes 4 2 4 41 59 
SNORT CHDACIUION os ctcc at clsa.s vance decade bald Ae Se 2,244 2,450 1,983 2,256 83,451 
Patients at Jan. 1, 1933-— 
EET olde ne arte elena ce PP 1,976 aloo 1,579 2,505 28,452 
Mental deficients (without psychosis).......... 461 438 263 391 6,493 
Epileptics (without psychosis)................- 4 1 2 - 453 
Totals, Patients, at Jan. 1, 1933........ 2,441 2,561 1,844 2,896 35,398 
ADMISSIONS— 
First Admissions— 
PUISANOLE erick: ck atte Anis tree. ote Tsthus Saw ea 571 424 336 445 6,327 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 34 56 59 56 1233 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. 2 3 4 ~ 121 
Totals, First Admissions.............- 607 483 399 501 7,661 
Re-admissions— 
J BAYEE TYR HUA A Rei Ata an ee eg 109 136 92 104 1,583 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 5 12 8 6 92 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - ~ - - us 
Totals, Re-admissions YWPNT hte cee 114 148 100 110 1,682 
Transfers— 
SASH ate soe are ee alta hates ek eee eg ee - ~ 102 - 381 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... - - 15 - 88 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. = - - - 6 
Hotalss bransters) jsgeoe tke host ciela es wean - ~ 117 ~ 475 
Torats, ADMISSIONS— 
nse mrss Ak ar, kk rots hiss Sette siesha eae 680 560 530 549 8,291 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 39 68 82 62 1,393 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. 2 3 4 - 134 
Grand Totals, Admissions........... 721 631 616 6111 9,818 
SEPARATIONS— 
Discharges— 
FSAI EME sae Aes oie ods Rete s cae ah 529 3835 268 261 4,816 
Mental deficients Grithout psychosis)...... 15 12 30 16 567 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. E 1 6 ~ 35 
Wotaiss Dischargsesa... «21 .ieoe sec nse o- 545 348 304 277 5,418 
Transfers— 
BANG Lee eerie tacos See ha nae Soe ee = - 102 - 378 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... - - 15 - 87 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - ~ - - 10 
eatals@lranslerssctec.tare seats veka e obit - - 117 ~ 475 
Deaths— ee) 
LDS Toy Gare NOt 8 Fe OCALA Gee 8 CE Cie COE ae 100 137 69 193 1,962 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 10 18 9 17 205 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............- - ies - - 21 
Aotals PCat bSs jn qaacceinee ee a es ete 110 155 78 210 2,188 
Torats, SEPARATIONS— * 
ASV ET eB che, coete Spotate sat ete alt a je cleke etna’ 9 629 472 439 454 7,156 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 25 30 54 33 859 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. 1 1 6 - 66 
Grand Totals, Separations........... 655 503 499 4871 | 8, O81 
PatiENts AT D&Ec. 31, 1933— 
PHAR EN ee eR otcke Peele et tees oa See 2,027 2,210 1,670 2,600 29,587 
Mental deficients (without psychosis).......... 475 476 291 420 7,027 
Epileptics (without psychosis)...............+. 5 3 - - 521 
Totals, Patients, at Dec. 31, 1933...... 2,507 2,689 1,961 3,020 37,180 


1The Hollywood Sanitarium, New Westminster, B.C., did not report. 
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Subsection 3.—Child-Caring Institutions, Refuges for Adults, Homes for 
Incurables, etc.* 


Although homes for incurables supply maintenance, nursing, medical and 
surgical aid to persons suffering from chronic and incurable diseases, the nature of 
the services given is such as to call for .a special tabulation. Many hospitals for 
incurables care not only for those suffering from incurable diseases but also for the 
aged and indigent, and some even take care of orphans of both sexes. 

In the case of general hospitals the service given both on economic and humani- 
tarian grounds is to restore the patient to working efficiency in the community as 
soon as possible. The hospital or home for incurables looks after the patient whose 
affliction is of a more or less permanent nature incapacitating him from any possi- 
bility of earning a living. The movement of population is necessarily slow, dis- 
charges being generally due to death. The class of care given differs from that 
given in general hospitals, owing to the fact that the inmates tend to become insti- 
tutionalized and need the care of a physician less frequently. 

Summarized statistics of the 22 homes and hospitals for incurables reporting 
for 1932 will be found in Table 7. 


*For census material on child-caring institutions, day nurseries and refuges for adults, see 1932 Year 
Book, pp. 893-895. 


7.—Summary Statisties of Homes and Hospitals for Incurables, calendar year 1932. 


__Nors.—Infirmary Home, Montreal; St. Boniface Home, St. Boniface, Man.; and Lacombe Home, 
Midnapore, Alta. are connected with other institutions and financial figures cannot be supplied. 


New Sas- British 
Item. Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. | Mani- | katche- | Alberta. | Colum- |Canada. 
wick. toba. wan. bia. 
Numbers of Institutions... 1 6 7 1 2 4 1 Pg 
Bedicapaciticsw. .. 6 eee 34 988 891 330 192 190 180 2,805 
S taff— 
Salaried physicians... . - 8 7 1 1 - 1 18 
Graduate nurses....... 1 5 82 7 3 2 4 104 
Totals, Personnel...... 12 569 442 110 34 54 40 1,261 
Average numbers of patients 
PEM Gay Poke: ee ee ol 781 Nui 274 158 160 166 2,342 
Admissions during 1932.... 6 315 402 110 34 64 46 977 
Totals under treatment 
during 1932 eee By 940 1,145 409 192 234 215 3,167 
Numbers discharged dur- 
ino 10324. Santos, eae 1 157 111 103 11 48 13 444 
Deaths during 1932........ 8 105 212 50 26 36 42 479 
Collective days stay dur- 
ing LOS DSO ene 11,233 | 284,758 | 281,533 | 100,218 | 56,622 | 58,529 | 60,770 | 853,663 
Patients paying in full for 
treatment fence eee 11 286 142 16 23 12 7 497 
Patients paying in part for 
treatimoent.m coc. one. kee 4 141 140 4 12 21 18) 335 
Patients receiving free care 
but paid for by provin- 
cial, municipal and other 
funds. 5) es wie e - 300 839 369 100 184 150 1,977 
Indigents receiving free 
TLEALMENE ins ok ae 17 178 24 20 57 17 45 358 
Receipts— 
Grants and public main- 
tenance receipts....... $ 375 82,113 | 529,644 1] 37,929 21,938 4,756 626, 755 
Receipts from paying pa- 
tients: eee fsa. Bee $| 6,207} 90,542 | 91,242 £} 910180) je 1478354 sbde8ioel) bone 
All other receipts....... $} 18,846 | 39,929 | 59,938 1 - 9,572 2,616 125,901 
Totals, Receipts......... $} 20,428 | 162,584 | 680,824 1} 48,059 | 48,345 | 61,188 |1,016,428 
Ex penditures— 
Salaries and wages...... Re ebeed | col, posehecos O06 1/ 15,948 14,948 | 24,352 | 327,985 
Provisions, (food, etc.) .$] 3,175 | 48,593 | 107,365 21} 14,088 | 13,499] 17,517 |), 204, 187 
Fuel, power, light and 
water: Jt creme ansee $ 365 | 24,185 | 44,612 1 3,954 4,066 5,275 82,407 
All other expenditures..$} 8,226 | 96,545 | 350,339 1 4,738 10,734 | 14,044 | 484,626 
Totals, Expenditures... .$] 17,550 | 200,625 | 737,922 1] 38,678 | 43,242 | 61,188 |1,099, 205 


1No financial statistics available. 


CHAPTER XXVITI.—JUDICIAL AND PENITEN- 
TIARY STATISTICS.* 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—The system under which justice 
is administered in a State is never rigid. This is neither expedient nor indeed 
possible. The judicial system must grow and adapt itself to the requirements of 
the people, and the exact limits of the powers of the Dominion and provincial 
legislative bodies have required and will still require added definition by the courts. 


The exclusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to 
criminal law throughout the Dominion. This law is based on the common law of 
England, built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and 
later of principles enunciated by generations of judges and introduced into Canada, 
aseregards criminal law, by Royal Proclamation, 1763. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist to-day are based upon 
the British North America Act of 1867. Section 91 provides that “the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to...the criminal law, 
except the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including the pro- 
cedure in criminal matters”. In each province (Sec. 92, ss. 14), the Legislature 
may exclusively make laws in relation to “the administration of justice in the 
province, including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial 
courts, both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction and including procedure in civil 
matters in those courts”. ‘The Parliament of Canada, may, however, (Sec. 101) 
establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 


It is frequently difficult to distinguish between ‘‘Law’” and ‘‘Procedure’’. 
Procedure may be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts, 
but in a wider sense it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising 
out of any given set of facts. 


The mass of statutes resulting from the fact that, prior to Confederation, each 
province had its own criminal jurisprudence, caused great and increasing incon- 
venience. This led to the adoption of various consolidation Acts, the chief of which 
are the Criminal Law and Amendment Acts of 1869 and the Criminal Procedure 
Act of 1886. These Acts dealt exhaustively with procedure in respect of indictable 
and non-indictable offences, jurisdiction of justices of the peace, juvenile offenders, 
‘speedy trials, criminal law, schedules and forms, etc. 


In the meantime various efforts had been made in England for the reduction 
of the criminal law of that country into the form of a code, culminating in a draft 
code, submitted to the Imperial House of Commons in 1880. The question then 
arose as to the desirability of codifying the Canadian law. Objections were raised 
that codification would arrest the development of the law and its gradual adaptation 
to the habits and wants of the community, and would substitute a fixed, inelastic 
system for one which possessed the power of adjustment to circumstances. But 
the advantages of a codification of the law of crimes were finally so manifest that 
"Bhabwtisad by H. M. Boyd, Acting Chief Statistician on Criminal Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics. The fifty-eighth Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, for the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1983, is obtainable on application, from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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a bill founded on the English draft code of 1880, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, 
Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian Criminal Law, and on the Canadian statutory 
law, and introduced by the then Minister of Justice, Sir John Thompson, passed 
both Houses and became law July 1, 1893. 


Crimes were formerly divided into two main classes: felonies, and misdemean- 
ours. A felony was a crime involving forfeiture of property and of civil rights. 
The code has abolished this distinction and has classified offences as indictable 
and non-indictable. The term “indictable” means an offence which is triable on an 
indictment, that is to say the legal process by which a bill of indictment is preferred 
to, and presented by, a grand jury. An indictment differs from an information 
which rests only on presentation by the prosecuting authority, and properly from 
a presentment, which is an accusation originating with the grand jury. The word 
is sometimes loosely used, however, to include an information or presentment or 
both. Many cases of indictable offences are proceeded with, without a formal 
indictment. Furthermore certain cases triable on indictment may also be disposed 
of summarily by a magistrate, according to the severity or circumstances of the 
cases. 


Non-indictable offences include cases usually dealt with summarily by police 
magistrates under the Summary Convictions Act, and comprise breaches of municipal 
regulations and other minor offences. 


According to the provisions of the code, indictable offences are triable by jury 
but, in cases other than those listed below, the accused is accorded the right of 
election whether he be tried by Jury, or before a judge without the intervention of a 
jury under the Speedy Trials Act, or before a magistrate under the Summary Trials 
Act. The jurisdiction of the magistrate is absolute, however, in certain cases and 
does not depend on the consent of the accused. Cases triable by jury without the 
consent of the accused are: treason, treasonable offences, assaults on the King, 
mutiny, unlawfully obtaining and communicating official information, taking of 
oath to commit certain crimes, seditious offences, libels on foreign sovereigns, piracy, 
corruption of officers employed in prosecuting offenders, frauds on the Government, 
breach of trust of public officers, municipal corruption, selling of appointments 
to any office, murder, attempt to murder, conspiracy to murder, accessory after 
the fact to murder, manslaughter, rape, attempt to commit rape, defamatory libel, 
combination in restraint of trade, for conspiring or attempting to commit, or being 
accessory after the fact to any of the above offences, also for bribery or undue 
influence, personation or other corrupt practice under the Dominion Elections 
Act. Also, where an offence is punishable with imprisonment for a period ex- 
ceeding five years the Attorney General may require the charge to be tried by a 
jury. 


In the province of Quebec a district magistrate has powers extending beyond 
those of a magistrate in any other province. He has the same jurisdiction as a 
county court judge in Ontario, and disposes of cases under the Speedy Trials Act, 
whereas the jurisdiction of the magistrates of other provinces extends only to the 
Summary Convictions Act and the Summary Trials Act. 


Capital cases for the first twelve or fifteen years after Confederation included, 
besides murders, death sentences for attempts at murder, piracy, burglary, violation 
of females and levying war. The list of capital offences is now: levying war, murder, 
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piracy in cases of violence, rape, and treason. This is a drastic modification in 
the code from that which obtained a century and a half ago. In 1764, according 
to Blackstone, there were in England 160 capital offences on the Statute Book. 
It is stated that there was a strong feeling against the accompanying wholesale 
hangings and that judges and juries resorted to all sorts of subterfuges to evade the 
letter of the law. ‘The work of practical reform and modification was slow, however, 
owing to the opposition of the House of Lords, but the days of the indiscriminating 
infliction of capital punishment ended with the passage of the Reform Bill in 1832, 
at which time forty kinds of forgery and many less serious offences were still capital 
crimes. 


The statistics presented in the tables that follow, which are summarized from 
the Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 154 judicial districts, including 4 sub-districts, divided as to provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
23, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 19, Alberta 14, British Columbia 8 
and Yukon 1. The figures for the Northwest Territories are obtained from the 
reports of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Section 1.—General Tables. 


- The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being for 1933. 
Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification of offences 
has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled separately 
from those of adults. The term “indictable”? applies to offences of adults only, 
similar offences committed by juveniles being termed “‘major’’ offences; similarly, 
‘non-indictable” offences of adults are termed “minor” 6ffences when attributed 
to juveniles. All current tables have been worked out for 1922 and subsequent 
years in accordance with the new classification, but a comparative historical table, 
giving the totals for different classes of criminal offences and minor offences, 
including those of juvenile delinquents, is here published (Table 1), together with a 
more detailed table for recent years (Table 2). In the consideration of the former 
it should be remembered that, while the criminal code undergoes little change over 
periods of time, the figures of summary convictions are influenced very much by 
the changing customs of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing 
urbanization of the population. The most significant column of Table 1 is the figure 
of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may be drawn to the in- 
crease in the proportion of both criminal offences and minor offences to population 
in recent years, convictions for criminal offences having risen from 284 per 100,000 
population in 1921 to 402 in 1932 and 411 in 1933, and convictions for minor offences 
from 1,732 per 100,000 in 1921 to 2,842 in 1932 and 2,799 in 1933. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general 
tables is irrespective of the mode of procedure. ‘That is to say, the “criminal” 
eases include many indictable offences disposed of summarily under the Summary 
Trials Act. Hence any addition of indictable and major and minor offences, as 
shown in other tables, will not agree with the figures given in Tables 1 and 2. The 
object here is to show a broad historical record of criminal and minor offences 
respectively. 
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1.—Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Classes, and Total Convictions for Minor 
Offences, with Proportions to Population, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-33. 


Nore.—For figures for the years 1876-1910, see p. 993 of the 1930 Year Book. 


Criminal Offences. 


Offences against— 
OO] Other Skea s 
Pro- |Felonies Minor Offences, .. ro 
Pro- | perty and Total and Ratios of Total and Ratios. Mit “=A 
Vase The | perty | with | Misde- Criminal Offences. Ofer 
‘| Person.} with out mean- age 
Vio- Vio- ours. 
lence. | lence. 
p.c. of per per 
No. No. No. No. No. | all of- | 100,000}} No. 100,000 No. 
fences. | pop. pop. 
19115 8,352 977| 9,024) 1,194) 19,547 17:3 271) 93,713 1,300} 113,260 
1 oi Ope 9,371 1,195) 10,626 1,540| 22,732 15-5 308] 123,795 1,675 146,527 


1,910} 173,188 
1,935), 183,035 
1,558]/ 153,055 


19132). 11,444 1,472) 12,721] 1,724] 27,361 15-8 359) 145,777 
1914...) 12,136) 1,810} 14,645) 1,952) 30,543 16-7 388]} 152,492 
1915...| 10,664) 2,234) 14,269) 1,525] 28,692 18-7 360]| 124,363 


1916...) 9,327] 1,478) 11,018} 1,459) 23,282 18-8 291} 100,509 1,256), 123,791 
1917...} 6,852] 1,321) 9,886] 1,271) 19,330 16-9 240) 94,681 1,175) 114,011 
1918... 7,292} 2,049} 10,743] 1,390) 21,474 17-4 264]| 101,795 1,249) 123,269 
1919...) 7,731) 2,606) 11,508} 1,656] 23,501 18-1 283]/ 106,518 1,282! 130,019 
1920...) 8,281) 2,310} 11,634) 2,059) 24,284 14-9 284) 138,424 1,618 162,708 
1921.,.} 8,197; 2,609] 12,059) 2,081) 24,946 14-2 284)) 152, 227 1,732) 177,173 
1922...| 7,291) 2,783; 11,607) 2,610) 24,291 15-3 272|| 134,049 1,503)) 158,340 
1923... 7,550] 2,076] 11,482} 3,075) 24,183 15-1 268} 135,069 1,499) 159,252 
1924... 7,595] 2,536} 12,790] 2,635) 25,556 15-3 279!) 141, 663 1,549} 167,219 
1925... 7,826] 2,749] 18,892) 2,644) 27,111] 15-3 292)) 150,672 1,621} 177,783 
1926... 7,799} 2,296) 14,262] 2,679) 27,036 13-8 286) 169,171 1,790} 196,207 
1927...| 8,348) 2,671) 15,154) 2,809) 28,977 13-1 301} 191,285 1,985] 220,262 
1928...) 9,140} 2,991) 16,072} 38,856] 32,059 11-6 326} 243, 123 2,472) 275,182 


2,859) 321,966 
2,986] 345,641 
3,113] 367,088 
2,842) 336,655 
2,799) 333,068 


1929...) 10,392) 3,529) 17,271) 4,001) 35,193 10-9 351} 286,773 
1930...} 11,052} 4,647) 18,498} 6,584) 40,781 11-8 400} 304,860 
1931...) 11,773] 5,288) 21,528] 5,475) 44,064 12-0 425}| 323,024 
1932...} 10,3827{ 5,194) 20,766] 5,310) 41,797 12-4 402|| 294,858 
1933...} 9,603] 5,319] 21,575) 6,096} 42,593 12-8 411} 290,475 


2.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as 
to Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1929-33 (Including Juveniles). 


A.—NUMBERS. 


Class of Offence. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932, 1933. 
No No No. No No 
CRIMINAL OFFENCES— 
@fiences against the personin.... 4c.cesencen ese car 10,392 11,052 11,773 10,327 9,603 
Offences against property with violence........... 3,529 4,647 5, 288 5,194 5,319 
Offences against property without violence....... 17,271 18,498 21,528 20,766 21,575 
Other felonies and misdemeanours................ 4,001 6,584 5,475 5,510 6,096 
Totals, Criminal Offences................ 35,193 40,781 44,064 41,797 42,593 
MINOR OrrENcEsS— ; 
Breach of municipal Acts and by-laws............ 181,199 | 200,920 | 226,822 | 204,981 201,990 
iBreachtot liquornlaws 6 asec occes » fetotee cee ae 19,339 18,139 16,193 12,231 10,491 
PD runkGnnessyectercte ee cae s cee nestle eae meee 38, 802 35,797 29,151 22,671 18,912 
Vie eran yetnts ee tent ec eins clone siete Monee Daioe eee 11, 782 11,161 15,565 12,409 11,182 
oose, dd leaned: disorderlyciks,.sveren ee vee cetiee 5,044 7,641 4,128 3,862 2,497 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof....... 5,350 4,650 4,407 6, 036 5,692 
Miscellaneous minor offences. ..........ceccescees 25,257 26, 552 26,758 32,668 39,711 
‘Totals; Minor Offences’, 2..3c0c.2 se eee eee 286,773 | 304,860 | 323,024 | 294,858 290,475 


GPATEG TE OUale oe yo cinco dasninr co conan 321,966 | 345,641 | 367,088 | 336,655 333, 068 
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2.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as 
to ee and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1929-33 (Including Juveniles)— 
conciuadeda,. 


B.—RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Class of Offence. Per er 
Per Per Per Per Per 
100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
cent cent op: nt. op. cent. D t Pop. 
CRIMINAL OFFENCES— 
Offences against the per- 
SOM oe acca s Go vwate’e Biv. 104 | 3-2 108 | 3-2 113. 3-1 101 |} 2-9 93 
Offences against property 
with violence........... 1-1 SH ga) 46 | 1-4 51 1:5 48} 1-6 51 
Offences against property 
without violence........ 5:3 172 | 5-4 181 | 5-9 208 | 6:2 201 | 6-5 209 
Other felonies and mis- 
demeanours..........-.- 1:3 40} 1-9 64] 1-5 53 | 1-6 52 | 1-8 58 
Totals, Criminal Offences. .| 10-9 351 | 11-8 399 | 12-0 425 | 12-4 402 | 12-8 "41 
Minor OrFrENcES— 
Breach of municipal Acts 
and by-laws............ 56-3 | 1,807 | 58-1 | 1,967 |} 61-8 | 2,186 | 60-9 | 1,979 | 60-6 1,945 
Breach of liquor laws.....] 6-0 193 | 5-3 178 |} 4-4 156 | 3-6 117 | 3-1 100 
IOrmennoss..¥. ness ase a: 12-0 387 | 10-4 351 | 7-9 281 | 6-7 Pf fiat NS Yor 183 
SV ATHAG Main «ace ead eerie 3:6 117 | 3-2 109} 4-2 150 | 3-7 120 | 3-4 109 
Loose, idle and disorderly| 1-6 50 | 2-2 75} 1-1 40 | 1-1 36 | 0-8 26 
Keeping bawdy houses 
and inmates thereof.....} 1-7 53 1:3 46} 1-2 421 1-8 58 | 1-7 55 
Miscellaneous minor of- 
TENCE sa esuac ss sheen ay as!) 202) | t= 260 | 7-3 258 |. 9-7 315 | 11-9 381 
Totals, Minor Offences..... 89-1 | 2,859 | 88-2 | 2,986 | 88-0 | 3,113 | 87-6 | 2,842 | 87-2 2,799 
Grand Totals ee Ss 100-0 | 3,210 1100-0 | 3,386 |100-0 | 3,538 |100-0 | 3,244 |100-0 3,210 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 
sentences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1927 to 1933 in Table 3. 
Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, dropped to 12 in 1927, 
rose again to 26 in 1929, then dropped to 17 in 1930 and rose again to 25, 23 and 24 
in the latest three years reported. 


3.—Convictions and Sentences for All peo by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


927-33. 
Province. 1927, 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
No No No No. No No. No 
Canada— 
Gonyichions... dais ssc haneae. 220,262 | 275,182 | 321,966 | 345,641 | 367,088 | 336,655 333, 068 
Sentences— 
PORIWSNEATY:.5,.0040 hee 08s 1,739 1,991 2,164 3,013 3,129 2,892 2,485 
Gaol or fines. ....5.06.5.. 179,863 | 223,794 | 263,750 | 266,777 | 274,483 | 242,128 248,177 
Reformatory............. 865 858 979 943 1, 226 1,156 830 
PGA kis wakes os Sa a oe 12 19 26 17 25 ys) 24 
Other sentences.......... 37,783 48,520 55,047 74,891 88, 225 90,456 81,552 
Prince Edward Island— 
ONVICLIONR]o.06 cae cele «oo. 427 716 845 975 910 909 737 
Sentences— 
PPOUUGNAIALY cc «civics veins ie 4 10 6 2 6 18 16 
Gaovorsinets oooSn-e6 405 669 814 956 871 853 688 
ROOTING LORY hei, Go'o010! ovalo's 3 - 3 6 4 6 4 
“OF A6 caiey sea Geen re ra ~ - - - - - ~ 
Other sentences.......... 15 37 22 11 29 32 29 
Nova Scotia— 
AN VACHIONS 5 ierrosd eave ees 5,308 5,710 7,395 7,499 6, 725 4,907 5,432 
Sentences— 
PP OMIPONtIATY . &is.0/.ueasie ss 78 158 144 118 132 152 ‘ 127 
AG AOHOF PINGS yas ois is siete de. 4,553 4,752 6,479 6, 720 5,971 4,129 4,474 
Reformatory icc... ...<.0- ’ 70 59 67 65 45 46 39 
WARES oes ails aie ce chee ees - - - 1 1 1 3 
Other sentences.......... 607 741 705 595 576 579 789 
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3.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


1927-33—-concluded. 
Province. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
No No No No. No No No 
New Brunswick— 
@onvictionss vce t ees ees 3,080 3,617 4,589 4,727 5,380 4,628 4,318 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. tees se. - 25 50 57 49 108 92 110 
Gaol or fine sszseee te coke 2,628 3,095 4,091 4,130 4,524 4,016 3,519 
Relormatorys.ctesteeerer = 47 42 39 53 40 65 63 
Deathivrrs thick: sapere - - ~ 1 = - 1 
Other sentences.......... 380 430 402 494 708 455 625 
Quebec— 
OOnvictious-c.ck sec eee ace: 34,093 35, 060 57,302 67,219 | 106,941 | 121,191 127,416 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary ae aden aes 394 542 3507 754 765 803 659 
Gaol orifine.2.. 4/25 28,193 28, 853 47,211 51,405 86, 729 97,702 108,031 
WGLOLMALOLY scsi: Cavie.s 215 154 162 67 109 268 280 
Deathee:t dite. cee ae 4 5 9 5 6 6 5 
Other sentences.......... 5, 287 5,506 9,413 14,988 19,332 22,412 18,441 
Ontario— 
Convictions.4 sdeacesc tes ook 112,364 | 158,338 | 165,829 | 178,795 | 168,069 | 146,393 140,256 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary... ts ne 659 685 596 926 834 775 826 
Gaollorfine Aries. once eke 89,602 | 127,140 | 188,534 | 185,315 | 118,674 95,631 94,968 
Reformatoryis. ssc: seca 303 341 451 430 736 531 261 
Peathiies 5. Mo. cee: 3 4 6 5 6 6 10 
Other sentences.......... 21,797 30, 168 31,242 42,119 47,819 49,450 44,191 
Manitoba— ; 
Convictions:s. cesses. beeen 19,626 23, 210 30,100 30,540 27,002 22,343 19,100 
Sentences— 
iPenitentialVeeesscst cece. 133 199 291 303 528 482 251 
Gaol or fine.............. 13,645 16,016 21, 684 19,561 14,737 10,410 7,149 
Reformatoryon-.cesewee: 144 146 151 176 168 163 123 
Desthi aes. cece ste ee 1 1 1 _ 2 4 3 
Other sentences.......... 5,703 6, 848 7,973 10,500 11,567 11, 284 11,574 
Saskatchewan— : 
Convietionstc«seavew ease 10,018 11,201 13,677 14,386 13,760 9,687 8,564 
Sentences— 
Penitentiatyne: ene. oes +s 46 45 99 115 115 90 54 
Gaolvor finest. a. .ce ees 8,901 9,965 12,317 12,631 11,822 8,101 7,345 
HV OLORIMALOLV cs criss cies 20 2a 24 48 85 21 22 
Weath WF ane tae teeees< a 1 : 7 iS , 1 3 2 
Other sentences.......:.. 1,050 1,163 1,230 1,589 1,787 1,472 1,141 
Alberta— 
Gon yiGtiOns sence cenige rr 10,635 13,054 16,659 16,080 16,589 10,853 12,538 
Sentenees— 
Penitentiaby oer. soe tee 162 97 242 424 291 187 152 
Gaol or fine.............. 8,876 10,720 13,944 12,936 12,293 8,017 9,672 
RVELONMMACOLY: ee visteisieete ve 14 26 ne 32d 26 15 10 
Death wacceecreene 2 2 1 1 6 - - 
Other sentences.......... 1,581 2,209 2,447 2,693 3,984 2,641 2,704 
British Columbia— : 
Convictions cea. ne ates 24,616 24,142 25,430 25, 286 21,548 15,647 14, 602 
Sentences— 
Penitentiarysvesctese eee 237 205 222 322 349 291 290 
Gaollor finer «ite Aotee e 22,974 22,460 23,544 22,998 18,727 13,185 12,244 
WLOLOLINALOLY. ce 6 eco eos 49 63 57 72 74 ' 48 28 
eathicees Sneed oes 1 6 2 ih 3 2 - 
Other sentences.......... 17355 1,408 1,605 1,893 2,395 2,121 2,040 
The Territories— 
Convictions asa xo ous deeeices 95 134 140 134 eel G4: 97 105 
Sentences— 
Penitentianyieuccdes nese ar 1 - ~ - 1 2 - 
Gaol or fine....... si. one 86 124 132 125 135 84 87 
FRLGLOFMALOLY 4.) eterna ce ~ - - - - = - 
Death asec a. asshe ae tusrcls ~ ~ - ~ ~ 1 - 
Other Sentences.......... 8 ae 10 8 9 28 10 18 


Section 2.—Indictable Offences of Adults. 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected 
than non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods 
of law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the 
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study of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period 
of years, and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1911 in Table 4. 
Again, in Table 5 are shown the numbers of charges and convictions and the percent- 
ages of acquittals for the three years ended Sept. 30, 1931-33. 


It may be stated that during the thirty-three-year period from 1900 to 1933 
crimes increased from 4,853 to 32,942, or 579 p.c. The increase in the population 
during the same period was but 101-5 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime 
rate was between five and six times that of the population. 


4.—Convictions of Persons 16 years of Age and Upwards for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-33. 


Nortse.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T. | Total. 


19itosrs. 19} 356) 123) 1,865) 5,067} 888 957 870) 1,015 24 4) 11,188 
ee ee 11) 657; = 107] 2,052) 5,456] 1,121; 1,204) 1,513) 1,532 26 7} 13,686 
bb ee 8} 598) 140] 2,336) 6,272) 1,831) 1,594; 1,908) 1,794 26 - | 16,007 
Pht eras 18} 669) 179) 2,918) 7,479] 1,284] 1,889} 2,235} 2,112 27 ~ | 18,810 
TORS Ie sree 12} 840) 206) 2,427) 7,112] 1,362} 1,993) 2,082) 1,517 24 - | 17,575 
TONGE oe 11} 519) 241) 3,166) 6,023} 914) 1,711) 1,895) 1,503 20 - | 16,003 
LO es: 21) 427) 228) 2,667) 4,824) 755} 1,057 894; 1,058 22 =} 11,953 
LOLS. cece 12} 563; 230) 2,916} 6,111} 811) 1,067 886 659 11 - | 18,266 
LOLOG SS es 14) 663] 241} 2,960) 6,605} 919) 1,134) 1,028 951 5 - | 14,520 
1920 FS. 4} 580] 375) 2,517) 6,707) 987); 1,467) 1,233) 1,212 6 - | 15,088 
1 eee 15] 712) 318) 2,654) 7,548} 1,159} 1,220) 1,263} 1,282 3 = 16, 169 
1 SPP es ie 27) 701} 822] 2,885) 7,021) 1,188} 1,391; 1,171; 1,004 10 - | 15,720 
L023 es ont 13} 400) 148} 2,655) 6,886} 1,094) 1,446) 1,424) 1,116 — | 15,188 
LOZ 4 eee. 25| 595} 224) 2,729] 7,180] 1,160) 1,647) 1,428) 1,265 10 - | 16,258 
O25 ee co 3] 624) 244) 3,084) 7,751] 1,215) 1,654) 1,254) 1,385 2 3] 17,219 
$926 sore 14] 752) 222) 3,053) 7,248) 1,383} 2,052) 1,463} 1,252 3 6| 17,448 
TOT in sn 14] 680} 287) 3,621] 7,962) 1,457) 1,492) 1,483) 1,833 3 4| 18,836 
1928 2.3... 43} 891) 365] 4,299) 9,052] 1,672} 1,761] 1,701] 1,931 5 - | 21,720 
1920 5 ciseee.< 55) 869} 358] 4,780) 9,489] 1,988} 1,918] 2,201) 2,425 8 6] 24,097 
190802 aks 59} 875} 354] 5,540)11,774| 2,272} 2,355] 2,525) 2,694 6 3] 28,457 
AQ BiLreios 57] 1,184] 461] 5,737/12,000| 3,102] 2,716) 2,887} 3,385 8 5) 31,542 
LOB 2S a 78| 1,072} 514) 7,086/12,428) 2,982) 1,893) 2,241) 3,072 6 11} 31,383 
1988 .f0..605 70} 1,160} 479} 7,713)13,152) 2,667} 2,049) 2,544) 3,094 7 7 32,942 


5.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1931-33. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 
A DEE Char- | Convic-|Acquit-|| Char- | Convic-|Acquit-| Char- | Convic-{ Acquit- 
ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. 
No No p.c No No. p.c No No p.c 
Prince Edward Island..... 75 57 24-0 102 78 23-5 86 70 15-7 
INOV aI COMAiac saRins caer 16728) 4,184 31-4) 1,525) 1,072 29-7] 1,537) 1,160 24-5 
New Brunswick.......... 612 461 24-8 597 514 13-9 564 479 15-1 
DH OW OG ee one Sosa ccee ceo 6a 7,255 Delo. 20-9 8,616 7,086 17-8 9,048 TSI 14-8 
ONTATIOS ak wate lores bi hich 14,617} 12,000 17-9] 15,084} 12,428 17-6] 15,906} 138,152 17-3 
ALGO SA nid haidtgeics cleo: 3,543 3,102 12-5 3,292 2,982 9-4 3,063 2,667 12-9 
Saskatchewan............ 2,996 2,716 6-3 2,140 1,893 11-5 2,256 2,049 9-2 
WUD OUE Stace are stiveieeiere.e h evoitue 3,454 2,887 14-4 2,614 2,241 14-3 2,932) 2,544 13-2 
British Columbia......... 3, 889 3,385 12-1 3,627 3,072 15-3 3,521 3,094 12-1 
MROshGrritOries.c. s.s2is <.</ 20 13 26-3 4 17 29-2 14 14 0-0 


UNS 5c sak sin,aso.n 38,189) 31,542 17-9) 37,621) 31,383 16-6] 38,927) 32,942 15-4 
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Classes of Indictable Offences.—Indictable offences are divided under 
the Canadian system into six main classes, as follows: offences against the person, 
offences against property with violence, offences against property without violence, 
malicious offences against property, forgery and other offences against the currency, 
and other indictable offences. Details by offences are given in Table 6 and the 
details of the disposition of the charges in Table 7, which shows, with other 
information, that convictions of females numbered 3,477 in 1933 as against 3,202 
in 1932 and 2,607 in 1931; as recently as 1924 the figure was only 1,826. Details 
as to occupation, conjugal condition, educational status, age, use of liquors, birth- 
place, religion and residence of those convicted of indictable offences are given in 
Table 8. 


6.—indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1931-33. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 
flees ape Of ones. Convic Convic Convie 
Charges. one Charges Scrat Charges. Cink 
No No No No. No No 

Crass I.—OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 
Murder. ters sch cre cos cee oa eee 49 25 47 23 43 . 24 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 49 32 22 14 37 21 
Manslauchter: i254 0). cles eee 144 52 121 45 110 39 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 47 32 56 36 63 48 
Rape and other crimes against decency.. 764 487 734 475 628 454 
Procuratioucn.-. crt onc eee at cece 65 34 31 22 25 17 
ED YOTNA Ve tec ress Petts ie eed Shee ea Pepsin a eee 62 47 55 47 69 59 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding........ 252 152 223 147 192 WZ 
Assault on females, incl. assault on wife.. 221 189 301 255 341 296 
Ageoravated assault......sdree sass orenee 1,412 909 1,178 831 1,326 934 
Assault on police officer................: 710 653 588 525 564 507 
Assault: and: battery?.2 0. se oean. wee eee 1,860 1,427 1, 823 1,313 1,721 1, 233 
Refusal to support family................ 430 269 378 PAU 296 148 
Wile desertion.-. 6g te ee ee 20 12 12 7 15 10 
Causing injury by fast driving........... 118 81 60 32 63 53 
Various other offences against the person. 121 82 166 102 122 59 

Totals; Class'\I.°>.. uae: 6,324 4,483 5, 795 4,091 5,615 4,019 
Cuass IJ.—OFrFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY 

WITH VIOLENCE. 
Burglary, house, warehouse, and shop- 

PROM ee xe seine one amine e wee 4,030 3,672 4,207 3, 842 4,441 3,944 

Robbery and demanding with menaces..}. 798 655 546 425 508 403 

Totals, Class II............... 4,828 4,327 4,753 4,267 4,949 4,347 
Crass III.—OrreNncrEs AGAINST PROPERTY 

WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 2 1 4 4 5 4 
Embezzlements:tc.cce feo dee teen cee 54 48 100 87 157 105 
False ‘pretencess.sscevon ic ea ett 2,822 2,406 2,594 2,202 3,011 2,494 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 701 539 1,009 759 1,323 988 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud......... 891 647 774 564 814 656 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing......... 87 64 89 63 120 
LO ATE) 8 tae pad cain ach enh Sm Mee oh Med re ares oe oe 13, 668 11,610 12,819 11,144 12,810 11} 257 
HELGE Ina {hee eck wren tienes 29 28 6 
Theitiof automopites. «> srs eee 943 807 844 718 807 G22 

Totals, Class TIf.............. 19,197 16,143 18,261 15,585 19,078 16,349 
Crass IV.—Maticious OrrENCES AGAINST 

PROPERTY. 
AT SON ern Reeth ae Sete ta Meee aki oie ES 163 86 107 109 135 71 
Malicious injury to horses and cattle, 
and other wilful damage to property... 635 482 534 409 588 448 
Totals, Class IV.............. 798 | 568 W1 518 723 519 


il ei ie i ee | 
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6.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1931-33—concluded. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 
Clasa‘and-O fence: Convic- Convie Convic 
Charges inns Charges. iat Charges diona: 
Crass V.—ForGERY AND OTHER OF- No. No. No. No. No. No. 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 
Offences against the currency............ 16 14 | . 55 52 35. 30 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.. 963 885 912 850 874 795 
Totals, Class V............... 979 899 967 902 909 825 
Cuiass VI.—OrHeR OrreNcres Not IN- 
CLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CIASSES. 
Breach of the Trade Marks Act......... : 51 45 38 37 53 53 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 182 151 196 157 214 178 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 180 159 178 157 230 192 
Criminal negligence............2.eeeeee: 190 97 205 83 159 59 
CONS PITA Yee eek ee oe othe we stein 6 373 295 243 170 218 151 
Indecent exposure and other offences : 
against public morals.............0.00. 117 100 147 127 186 168 
WHR SETONE eet: scl cale atotaclecs Bie Ee 43 29 62 40 101 62 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
BNELCOL eA eee ee ale Meats Ed obs 1,002 702 1,759 1,550 1,780 1, 712 
Offences against Gambling and Lottery 
UNL EViad SS iy a 2 ar ram A NR 2,200 2,064 2,308 2,120 2,740 2,620 
Offences against Opium and Narcotic 
MOV MA Chibi eeieeiek oa Maks’ sarreGlire ass 269 229 233 188 193 161 
Offences against revenue laws............ 228 198 375 318 430 385 
Ue AMS et eee cacasielits ae Sacre es eRe 445 428 471 435 483 459 
Perjury and subornation of perjury....... 167 101 175 102 184 102 
Prison breach and escape from prison.... 206 198 205 201 172 166 
Rao Gand GAEPAY 4.34 Ge Xe weiss sh eas 206 168 239 147 290 230 
Sodomy and: Destiality =. 2.000% seec esas 107 81 124 102 166 146 
Various other misdemeanours........... 97 (tH 176 86 54 36 
Totals, Class VI.............. 6,063 5,122 75134 6,020 7,653 6,883 
Grand Totals................ 38,189 $1,542 37,621 31,383 38,927 32,942 


7.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 
years ended Sept. 30, 1927-33. 


Nore.—Juvenile delinquencies not included in these statistics. 


Item. 1927. | 1928. 1929. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 


GUST ECS aoe ct et ee ince aereidle's ch Pea a ais 23,563 | 26,693 | 29,572 | 34,751 | 38,189 | 37,621 | 38,927 
PASC RLU AIS tty one TER Ae ss as or ores fate ns os eae 4,685 | 4,935 | 5,432 | 6,246 | 6,589 | 6,206 5,942 
Persons detained for lunacy................. 42 38 43 48 58 32 43 
KE GIVIG LODE Sia ae Ne io ea hoieNors Wate enema Ora e a 18,836 | 21,720 | 24,097 | 28,457 | 31,542 | 31,383 | 32,942 
MMSIBa ae ectecre Che. ance aime ee 16,823 | 19,520 | 21,460 | 25,797 | 28,9385 | 28,181 | 29,465 
IDPS CRE Fj ee a ee Re ae 8 250135 025200) 1. 25637.) 22,6605): : 2; 607 |=2380202 3,477 
Bars teCOly iC ti Olas ce sce Gece ose oe oe 14,761 | 17,314 | 18,638 | 21,319 | 23,474 | 23,841 | 24,576 
DOCOMUMCOMNVIGLION Aone e eee os coe L632, Gabi{> 27o00-| 2o,001a| -d,159""|) F2e800 3,584 
Reiterated conviction............c225- 2,443 | 2,451 | 3,063 | 4,087 | 4,909 | 4,647 4,782 
Sentences— 
Mpvioniona NiGks. es sade Rosca does oles 5,606 | 6,719°] 7,050) ‘7,473 } 8,086 | 8,143 8,973 
Under. one year. in gaol........sseecceces 5,016 | 5,737 | 5,966 | 7,474 | 8,794 | 9,307] 10,128 
One year and over in gaol............... TeA56. el o6S tele sta | 2, 5026 42.728") 2.760 2,656 
HuGerarmiinate wan). be ch. cd ee okie oss - - 457 115 ih 7 4 
Two years and-under five in penitentiary] 1,370 1,622 1,781 2,501 20D 2,347 2,018 
Five years and over in penitentiary..... 364 362 374 508 568 536 451 
Hor lite-in' penitentiarys. 2... ce ees ea. os 5 vi 9 4 10 9 15 
MS) cP Oe tert ee ok Enh cavste) Scat opera ako 12 19 26 Li 25 23 24 
Committed to reformatories............ 195 227 319 224 597 376 168 
OthorisentenGes. <0... occ sicie's Bons wane 4,812 | 5,359 | 6,400) 7,639 | 8,226) 7,875 8,505 


1Including cases where proceedings were stayed, jury disagreed, etc. 
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8.—Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1927-33. 


Nors.—Juvenile delinquents not included. 


Item. 1927. | 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
No No No No. No No No 
Occupation— 
A STICUIEUTE ie Sd netic Meee ee eee eee 1,014 1,;820-}> 1,509! |"°1,509-|- 177807) 25086 2,087 
(strings 524. de wat cscs toes Ose ae 112 60 98 115 117 101 119 
Shing Ses bt sin. boca adress ese ee ame eee 61 96 66 (Me 98 128 98 
Minne SA cnc dee tc Sore cae rea oe 169 179 205 289 188 266 alo 
Manufacturing and construction......... 1,786 | 1,903 | - 2,298 | 8,050] 3,274 | 3,379 3,294 
CLransporucion +. feectant cee te oe 647 673 765 940 941 804 786 
sa 00 (ck Ma ee ae NURSE A en ae Ay, Mot A 2 236) [a oeer lt aeOON | io, 260s eNO Ovon meet 3,603 
DELVICO Sw Roe ae ones 1,916 | 2,302) 370380 1 3,404)" a, 40701n es 054 aot 
Professional eae sich ce ee eee 95 137 222 342 Bie 204 191 
Labourers ices Meee oe ie Coe 6,058) |) 7,070°|© 77/653 |) 95974-| 113409) 1 112072) 107911 
IN Ob PIV Clos re teers oa ce cee 4,742 > 5.1583) 0,444 1 51492 8 Gy, o240) OS 7,229 
POUCAIS. ca Fess ee eae 18,836 | 21,720 | 24,097 | 28,457 | 31,542 | 31,383 | 32,942 
Conjugal Condition— 
Married €:4.' 2 ritalin cae aeaiode Gare 6,559 | 7,886 | 8,220} 9,587] 10,141 | 9,801 | 10,657 
Singla verse sy ete cae heat 9,321 | 10,054 | 11,997 | 15,332 | 15,003 | 17,464 | 17,424 
Widowed $e cs. en coca enon em 247 374 336 371 327 525 485 
DIVORCE se ere ne eaten pee ~ _ 2 i 5 12 11 
INOG CIVen waco rue cotitn: Laem aes 2,709 | 3,406 | 3,542 | 3,160 | 6,066 | 3,581 4,365 
Educational Status-- : 
Wnablotoreadcom writowec aerators 641 533 632 711 464 595 485 
Hlementary scott acde eon eee 15,278 | 17,301 | 19,290 | 28,819 | 26,490 | 26,247 | 27,904 
Superior: = 50s ees. eet Memes ob ale 215 268 479 482 420 454 407 
i NOP G@IVGN acne Baer coe aie 2,702 | 3,618 | 3,696 | 3,445 | 4,168 | 4,087 4,146 
se—_— : 
16 VeansanaunGer elo eee eee 3,400 | © 45231)" 5, 909hI 6.458 7,266 | 6,718 7,050 
Zl yearsiand under 40s... yc. ceed 9,011 | 10,640 | 12,799 | 14,343 | 15,810 | 16,419 19,445 
40 voars and (OVels aon concnce comes ees 3,110 | 3,760} 4,471 4,901 4,871 5,008 5,657 
INGE PiiVveliencnt oh eae canton meena a 2,955 | 3,089 918 | 2,760 | 3,595 | 3,238 790 
Use of Liquors— 
NOders terete. taser cee eieries 10,848 | 11,629 } 12,919 | 17,305 | 17,753 | 22,498 | 238,938 
MIMOdeTAteN ete eee 1,399 1,952 1914s) 2. 167 22 tee 28749 2,645 
INOUZIVGR= wun mcr tenn eek cde awe tees 6,589 8,139 | 9,264 |} 8,985 | 11,668 | 6,136 6,359 
Birthplace— 
EnolandlancdawWalesineesnaeascelriceine 1,335 1,496 | 1,916 | 2,245 | 2,100] 2,098 1,659 
Treland enerae cokes Com ae Re 235 300 322 433 394 412 456 
SCOLAN Staten. one eee ee 554 638 645 764 943 737 761 
ERIKS US Mee Bune OO RANE @ gee a Sepa UMy Mann 10,710 | 12,367 | 18,980 | 17,256 | 18,297 | 19,899 | 21,522 
Other British possessions............... 136 72 99 163 169 122 145 
United: States... eae eon oe 844 987} 1,129 1,094 990 934 896 
Other foreion;countries.i...c5.2cs cece ok 2,185 2,671 2,926 | 3,486 | 3,508 | 3,387 3,844 
NOtimiventean cerssaterec creme ee 2,837 | 3,189 |" 3,180 | 3,016 |" 6,141 3,794 3,659 
Religion— 
IBADGISU ates etek cc oe chee Pe eee ee ae 381 509 501 710 686 780 705 
RomaniCatholicwe seca nee eee 5,977 | 6,938 | 7,784 9,804 | 10,141 | 11,221 12,088 
Church ornglands:. ., vere s. doueo es 2-092) leezoat 2.880 cle ore lon moro OcnmonLLS 2,961 
Methodist! cas those: cork ean eee 889 oie 630 578 571 442 449 
iPresbyterianey etre eee ReetEe arene er Gti b) 27; 2,084 2,387 2,836 2,358 2,277 
United-Ghurchi se) 4. ewer kn aebiee a 530 821 1,129 15958.) 23.050" 2,321 PAY 
Other Protestantess sheen ve eee 2,044 | 3,007 | 8,675 | 3,388 | 38,695 |’ 3,948 4,528 
POwishtacraa, \ cclek ccm arhitecien toes 433 592 470 497 618 687 606 
Other'denominations. . feceure.s<cnee- 61 Ioo2 123% 2,340 2,793 2,489 2,806 
INOU CiVen ere. ei hcs Uae cnc, denen 3,474 | 3,894} 38,698 | 3,582 | 4,590] 4,024 4,310 
Residence— 
Cities: ALGALOWLS. trac in ates ect ee oe 15,393. | 17,563 | (18,717 21,986 | 24, 210. |) 24-547 ae2902895 
ural Gistricts pt sack aerate eee 2,816 | 3,893 | 5,118 | 6,369 | 6,648 | 6,490 7, 260 
INGE TIVEDE Ne kU ae on ce eer cr ere eceene 627 264 262 102 684 346 3, 287 


1Notwithstanding the fact that the United Church of Canada was completely organized in 1926, these 
persons still reported themselves as Methodists. 


Section 3.—Summary Convictions of Adults. 


The following statistics relate to ‘‘non-indictable”’ offences committed by 
adults (persons 16 years of age and over) and disposed of by police magistrates or 
other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. 
Such convictions numbered 292,673 during the year ended Sept. 30, 1933, as com- 


— 
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pared with 297,909 in 1932, 327,778 in 1931, 308,759 in 1930, and 193,240 in 1927. 
This marked increase in the past five or six years has been due almost entirely to 
breaches of traffic regulations, which have risen from 78,027 in 1926 to 186,848 in 
1933, or from 46 p.c. to nearly 64 p.c. of the total of summary convictions. By sexes, 
the summary convictions appear as follows: in 1926, males 159,528, females 10,385; 
in 1930, males 292,557, females 16,202; in 1931, males 312,111, females 15,667; 
in 1932, males 281,318; females 16,591; and in 1933, males 275,229; females 17,444. 

Summary convictions are given by provinces from 1911 to 1933 in Table 9, 
and details of these offences are given for the four latest years in Table 10. 


§9.—Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-33. 
Nors.—For figures for 1900-1910, see p. 1020 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S.-| N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man.} Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T. | Total. 


——$———— | | | ———————_ | | | | | — | |] ——_— 


T9TL... as 375| 5,306) 2,766)17,729| 34,871|12,366] 7,317] 9,350} 10,380 145 28} 100,633 
LOLs. 5. 437} 5,920) 3,022/24,335) 42,104/13,985) 9,184) 15,254) 16,472 _ 163 84] 130,960 
UN h Sea 443) 6,353] 3,186/29,714; 51,396]16,513)11,711) 17,513) 17,882 157 -— | 154,818 
its: 498) 6,613] 2,872/30,563) 56,874)14,840)11,854) 16,806} 20,481 196 - | 161,597 
Peds ah 346] 5,774] 2,833]24,152] 49,942)11,266] 9,650) 12,331) 15,993 143 - | 132,480 
LD ees 405} 5,924) 2,664/20,767| 41,732] 7,826) 9,287) 9,526) 6,344 156 - | 104,631 
LO erie 323} 4,700] 2,564/22,560| 42,655] 7,065] 6,007) 5,72 6,768 84 - | 98,452 
1978. N28. 209] 4,794) 1,611}25,374| 46,448] 7,298) 6,536) 6,744) 6,821 64 - | 105,899 
1919..c ies. ( 236] 5,533) 2,447)/30,881) 44,587] 8,128] 6,180} 5,961) 7,638 32 —- | 111,623 
T9200 oss | 340} 5,790) 3,405/40,801) 55,049]11,093) 6,523} 7,219) 13,996 49 - | 144,265 
1924. sists 373] 4,639] 2,680/45,042) 63,874] 9,563) 6,137); 8,571) 14,460 37 - | 155,376 
Le ees 309} 3,332] 2,281/31,441] 63,015} 9,530) 6,876) 7,766) 11,720 52 — | 136,322 
1923 58. 6 321| 3,033} 2,179|27,563| 64,639]11,377) 8,346] 8,359) 11,639 37 — | 137,493 
eee csae 232] 3,355] 2,499/22,803) 73,768)11,189] 7,274) 8,342) 13,508 29 — | 142,999 
pS ee 235) 2,790] 2,417/25,364| 79,470]10,724| 8,020) 7,840) 14,875 2S 61] 151,825 
LO ZG cabetecs 345] 3,568) 2,418/24,428) 90,061/13,913} 8,614) 8,142) 18,337 45 42| 169,913 
1027. oss v5 392) 4,362] 2,565/28, 732] 101,345)16,420) 8,243) 8,801] 22,292 54 34] 193,240 
226.5 wens 662} 4,499] 3,031/29,302| 146,586]19,921] 9,108} 10,927) 21,598 72 57| 245,763 
54 See 783} 6,231] 4,032/51,099) 153,385/26,536)11,413|] 13,939) 22,499 94 32| 290,048 
AooOn es, a 906] 6,299} 4,072|60,098] 163,913]26,879|11,574| 12,904) 21,989 86 39| 308, 759 
Po ee 838] 5,324] 4,533/99,381| 153,451/22,625)10,691) 13,113) 17,671 80 71] 327,778 
9 a aaa 825) 3,573) 3,841]112,182| 131,374]18,218] 7,538] 8,180) 12,148 55 25| 297,909 
1933 Feces 655| 3,922] 3,483]117,433) 124,589)15,396) 6,355) 9,698) 11,051 68 23} 292,673 


seus Raraticd 
Increase or 
Offence. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. Decrease, 
1932-33. 
PRR SANLGM EN eos card cs Pond Rae debates a 4,177 4,809 4,107 3, 658 —449 
Carrying firearms and unlawful weapons. 535 592 525 361 —164 
CONE TOLGDULE <5. 35. 5... ssvoiieia sé ocasiete, ale 26 38 33 26 —7 
Cruelty toranimalaie, of... she onion weil» 320 272 445 244 —201 
Disturbing religious and like meetings... 43 30 31 44 +13 
Fishery and Game Acts, offences against 2,540 2,420 2,005 1,755 — 250 
Gambling Acts, offences against......... 6,565 8, 287 14,928 22,191 +7, 263 
Immigration Act, offences against....... 58 47 49 41 —8 
Inspection and Sales Act, offences against 873 180 394 303 —91 
Adulteration of food (Food and Drugs 
PAGES estes, SE Lassi lofts sicasec 8 oie et 172 re sh, 81 162 +81 
Weights and Measures Acts, offences 
MMM SAL eg. 2S oH 2 in iD bik wie 176 103 92 155 +63 
Liquor, Prohibition and ‘Temperance 
ACS OMCNCERACAINSL. «00am ed « oad einate 18, 132 16,185 12,226 10,489 —1,737 
Malicious or wilful damage to property... 1,009 859 774 811 +37 
Masters and Servants Acts, offences 
RPM eee ee oe BAe ia yk PROBS vee Rha 235 327 124 219 +95 
Non-payment of wages... .:.y....eeseees NS Gua 1,918 1, 852 1,492 —360 
Breaches of traffic regulations............ 185,584 212,361 190, 660 186, 848 —3,812 
reaches Of DY-lAWS. .. 555.05 eS wee e swe 14,625 14,351 13,312 14,784 +1,472 


Non-support of family and neglecting 
ELON oree dais tia'cre so sik.ciciale aiatuie dre’ 2,098 1,909 1,575 1,363 —212 
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10.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1930-33—concluded. 


| Increase or 
Offence. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. Decrease, 


1932-33. 
Contributing to delinquency of children. . 801 880 719 952 +233 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 
OMENCESIALSINSH. = tics eietee cece emis ters re 242 80 140 59 —81 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day........... 944 1,467 1,294 929 —365 
Railway Acts, various offences against... 1, 284 1,709 1,198 1, 663 +465 
Trespass on railway...... Beas ee A 1,332 1, 287 1,170 915 —255 
Stealing ride on railway. ...........00.. 1,638 Py | 1,471 2,277 +806 
Revenue laws, offences against........... 1,647 557 961 1,076 +115 
TYOADBSBAAhiacs.. sense nit ne Le ee 989 |. 711 964 844 —120 
Vaerancystinayectaisanentemmcnaeerniee see 11,161 15,301 123173 11,109 —1,064 
Druikennaese, :4 sacs da tinc eas 35, 789 29,148 _ 22,664 18,910 —3, 754 
Insulting, abusive and profane language... 578 298 239 346 +107 
Frequenting bawdy houses.............. By t2d 3,705 4,486 3,980 —506 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct and dis- 
turbing the peaces se: ince coe ee 7,510 3,999 4,047 2,613 —1,434 
Various other offences.............00e00- 2,272 1,692 3,170 2,054 —1,116 
PPotals 255.o. cote nevcus cock 308, 759 3275778 297,909 292,673 —5, 236 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada in 1933 was 18,910 as compared with 38,826 as recently as 
1929. Maximum figures were attained in the years 1913 and 1914; during the 
War there was an appreciable reduction and since the War, while figures have 
fluctuated, they have not approximated former high levels. The decline in the last 
few years would appear to be at least partly due to the depression. Table 11 shows 
the number of convictions by provinces and years from 1911 to 1933. 


11.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-33. 
Norre.—For figures for 1900-1910, see p. 1021 of the 1933 Year Book. 


a a ee 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S.|N.B.}] Que. | Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T. | Total. 


— fy — | —_ |] SS ST Sl Ff _L. 


1Oliee hoe 238} 3,149] 1,944] 6,805) 11,347) 5,832) 2,359; 4,041) 5,504 63 7| 41,379 
LOU. 309] 3,693] 2,116} 9,863} 12,785) 6,925) 2,462) 6,657) 8,275 72 14; 53,171 
Olas sien 324| 3,955] 2,073)12, 265] 16,236] 7,493} 2,970) 7,283) 8,316 60 - | 60,975 
U2 peepee 342] 3,999] 1,765})12,776) 17,703) 6,193] 2,142) 5,710} 9,376 61 - | 60,067 
WI Tse 231] 3,436] 1,694] 8,939] 12,553] 4,154] 1,332] 2,802) 5,960 60 - | 41,161 
T9162 ae 219] 3,614] 1,696) 7,108) 11,728} 3,114] 1,062} 1,809) 2,327 53 - | 32,730 
LORY M37 207) 2,546] 1,516] 8,025} 10,945) 1,085) 770 391} 2,372 25 - | 27,882 
1948. Sess 96] 2,435] 704! 6,680) 7,932) 1,123] 434 825 778 19 - | 21,026 
TO1G a S23 M6) 2,879] 1,350} 7;116] 8,498] 1,570] 618) 1,057) 1,004 9 - | 24,217 
192025 ot. 120} 3,140] 1,882}11, 863} 15,021] 2,330) 919] 1,536) 2,948 10 - | 39,769 
UP 4 Fe 144] 2,156} 1,264] 9,944] 14,498] 1,429) 708) 1,838) 2,379 2 - | 34,362 
L022. aot’: 162) 1,492] 1,088] 7,103} 10,063] 1,623} 816] 1,608) 1,081 12 - | 25,048 
bs Re 164] 1,392] 1,074] 6,260} 11,370) 1,680} 884) 1,277); 1,448 21 - | 25,565 
1QmA Tec. 94] 1,456} 1,176] 6,146} 12,993) 1,948} 505) 1,464) 1,545 11 - | 27,338 
102. gree 112] 1,466} 1,171] 6,342) 11,811] 1,948] 668) 1,374) 1,844 9 6| 26,751 
Le 1 168} 1,898} 1,234) 5,364] 13,752) 1,871} 487) 1,418) 2,114 6 10] 28,317 
MPa ran 6 182] 2,053] 1,397] 7,000} 14,334] 1,883) 618} 1,182} 2,496 26 - |} 31,171 
1928 oss 263] 2,176] 1,285) 6,362} 15,931) 1,863] 1,014) 1,538) 2,758 34 - | 33,224 
1020)... 400] 3,284] 1,814] 8,328] 17,620] 1,830} 794) 1,810} 2,898 42 - | 38,820 
1990... v0. 393] 3,236] 1,706} 7,649] 15,970) 1,392) 674) 1,551] 3,183 35 - | 35,789 
i's) ee 446] 2,187] 1,541) 7,461) 12,404) 1,089) 466} 1,191) 2,372 41 ~ | 29,148 
19382. ..5.5 355| 1,402] 1,142) 5,913) 10,388] 1,023] 319 908} 1,195 19 - | 22,664 


1088... « « 297) 1,478] 1,127) 4,575) 8,724) 737) 286 589} 1,068 28] © 1} 18,910 
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Offences against the Liquor Acts.—Until the Great War, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the Liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions 
of sale. During the War, prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the sale 
of liquor, to manage this sale through commissions and derive a revenue therefrom. 
Eight of the nine provinces now have their liquor commissions, Prince Edward 
Island being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In these circumstances, 
the convictions for offences against the Liquor Acts in 1929 reached the highest 
figure on record, viz., 19,327, but have since fallen off to 10,489 in 1933. The number 
of such convictions in each year since 1911 is given by provinces in Table 12. 


12.— Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1911-33. 


Nortr.—For figures for the years 1900-1910, see p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book. 
ee ee ee 


Year. | P.E.I.}| N.S.|N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.| Total. 


a ff =f ff | ee  ___e 


NS as 38] 592] 278) 1,082} 1,759 46) 240 423 318 33 16} 4,775 
LD Pears 36] 551) 361) 859} 2,117 85] 366 605 625 40 26] 5,671 
191334. 26] 502) 447; 791) 2,167) 166) 528 560 741 41 == 5, 969 
ITA eae 72| 660} 365} 882) 2,828} 166; 404 551 394 49 = 5,871 
1915, 382, 42) 633) 390] 1,021; 2,018} 124) 378 573 246 27 = 5,452 
1916... . «is 75] 646) 352) 1,015} 2,002} 172) 967 713 295 11 = 6, 248 
LON aah. 36] 449] 312] 1,076) 2,927) 289) 774 885 576 15 = 7,339 
NOUS + .56i<:. 42| 412) 288) 1,155) 3,410) 230) 422 678 812 23 = 7,472 
LOLO Tear 37, 479) 387) 1,479] 3,353} 175) 434 436 597 6 = 7,383 
pa) eee 23| 394) 585) 1,975} 4,385} 380) 452 618} 1,427 8 - | 10,247 
4 ee 44] 362] 419] 1,384). 4,938) 427) 583 907; 1,894 2 - | 10,460 
LO 22 recy 28; 267) 366) 954) 3,246) 392) 708} 1,043) 1,503 12 = 8,519 
1923 ineaw. 39] 264] 364] 1,724) 3,958) 542) 997 990} 1,196 14 - | 10,088 
1924.5 Jas: 29] 293) 375) 1,549) 4,678) 452] 966 817| = 1, 286 4 - | 10,449 
LO 2B. anit 51] 235} 319) 1,919] 5,047) 512) 1,078 758] 1,699 9 9} 11,636 
LOZD ate erates 53] 499] 393) 2,104] 6,362) 786) 1,231 737| 1,345 2 - | 18,512 
WITS 66} 610} 271) 2,025) 5,620) 627) 1,245 814; 1,186 138 -—| 12,477 
T9283. ciie- 69} 688] 478} 2,096] 7,812) 598} 1,174 944] 1,350 22 32} 15,263 
1929...... 81; 804] 486] 3,392] 9,034] 1,399] 1,542) 1,017) 1,556 8 8} 19,327 
Vc! apepanan 98; 532] 469) 3,043} 8,995) 1,180] 1,392 970} 1,432 14 7} 18,132 
AGS IN eat 52} 588) 541] 2,956) 8,044) 1,144) 1,042 888 907 13 10} 16,185 
19820 en 50} 353) 489] 2,379) 6,057); 900] 629 557 790 14 8} 12,226 
1933...... 52} 586} 559) 1,755) 5,067) 708) 553 410 782 13 4) 10,489 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of traffic regula- 
tions (Table 13), which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in 
all Canada have, as a result of the growing density and increasing speed of motor 
vehicles, become the largest element in the non-indictable offences. Such convic- 
tions reached a record total of 212,361 in 1931, when they represented 65 p.c. 
of the total of 327,778 (see Table 9) summary convictions. Breaches of traffic 
regulations, numbering 186,848 in 1933, were 64 p.c. of all summary convictions 
in that year. 
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13.— Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1911-33. 


Norte.—For figures for the years 1900-10, see p. 1023 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T. | Total. 


De ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


LOU tats 19 86 17; 267) 3,376) 1,116 96 139 661 - - 5,777 
DOE reacts 8 97 24| 1,806} 5,928) 1,778] 215 838} 1,768 - - | 12,462 
AVIS eras = 9 83 5| 3,373] 6,697) 3,030} 248 672) 1,883 - - | 16,000 
TO14. -0:ck.0 7] 176 69] 2,648} 4,717) 2,419) 410 754) = 2,051 ~ - | 18,246 
is tp 6 62} 101) 1,509} 4,494) 1,865) 204 503} 1,804 1 - | 10,549 
1 ts eee 7} = 228 57| 2,146} 5,577) 1,048) 321 380 615 7 - | 10,381 
TOL iene. 13} 324 54] 1,677} 9,854} 2,619) 441 533 813 10 - | 16,338 
POLS once 17} 523 80} 3,505} 12,206) 2,700} 418 736 995 1 -| 21,181 
po ah Rae 15} 509 62] 4,971) 18,374] 3,123) 863 701; 1,677 1 - | 25,296 
1920) sires 129} 600 49/11,499] 19,708) 4,987; 744) 1,673) 3,780 1 - | 438,170 
1021 Gost 109) 4438 87|12,335} 26,860) 4,995) 700; 1,845; 4,412 2 - | 51,788 
LO Za iecans 38} 289) 315) 3,344) 31,813] 4,968] 1,112} 1,996] 4,101 1 -| 47,977 
Us nea 4 36} 397) 196] 1,746] 33,402] 6,182] 1,246) 2,514) 4,095 1 -| 49,815 
1924. cuts 49} 350) 237] 3,818) 40,530] 6,412) 1,282) 2,301) 5,084 - - | 60,063 
OD as Scape 2 27; 200} 281) 4,976] 44,618} 5,971] 1,375) 1,940) 4,389 1 - | 63,778 
1026) sive 64] 263] 180] 5,534] 52,727) 8,588] 1,730} 2,059) 6,882 - - | 78,027 
LP ee 69} 402} 244] 6,418} 62,037/10,871] 1,610} 2,459] 12,268 2 - | 96,380 
1928 3.2% 228} 462] 516) 6,273) 101,356}14,099) 2,100) 3,481) 12,976 2 — | 141,493 
LODE catees 152} 859} 887/19,427) 105, 703}19,460} 3,643} 5,612) 10,592 2 - | 166,337 
£080 ees 212} 831] =757)/28, 633) 115,073)20,672) 3,727) 4,903) 10,776 = - | 185,584 
IQS ha .-enke 95] 999] 1,200/64,611] 111,718)16,556) 4,259) 5,070) 7,851 2 - | 212,361 
hs ee 174} 648)  842)/70,253) 94,188/13,251| 2,811) 2,755) 5,748 = - | 190,660 
1933 Sar. 82} 628)  693)72,464) 91,521)11,021) 1,859} 3,282) 5,298 = -— | 186,848 


The greatest percentage increases were recorded between 1908 and 1918. In 
this 5-year period total convictions increased from 1,270 to 16,000. For three 
years thereafter there was an abrupt decline, but beginning with 1917 another 
5-year series of increases brought the total up to 51,788 in 1921; by 1924 the 60,000 
mark had been reached, and recent years have witnessed a rapid increase to the 
high total of 212,361 in 1931, since when there has been a slight decline. The pro- 
vincial distribution of the totals indicates that for the past five years Quebec shows 
the largest percentage of increase. Only Quebec and Alberta show increases for 
1933 as compared with 1932, the remainder of the provinces showing decreases. 
For the year 1933, Ontario, which had 48 p.c. of the registrations of motor vehicles 
in Canada (see p. 738), had 49 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the same 
year had 15 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 39 p.c. of the convictions; and Manitoba 
6-3 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 5-9 p.c. of the convictions. In interpreting the 
figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic regulations are 
by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the differences 
in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. ‘Thus, the above three provinces 
contain large centres of population, while in the Maritime Provinces, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, with a lower degree of urbanization, convictions were low in proportion 
to the number of motor vehicles registered. 


Section 4.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 7,453 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1933, as compared with 7,363 in 1932, 
7,768 in 1931, 8,425 in 1930, 7,826 in 1929, 7,699 in 1928, 8,185 in 1927 and 7,831 
in 1926. Of the 1933 total, 5,144 were convicted of ‘‘major’” offences and 2,309 
of “‘minor’’ offences, terms which correspond very nearly to “indictable” and ‘‘non- 
indictable” offences, as applied to adults. The offences proven against juveniles 
in 1932 and 1933 are shown by provinces in Table 14. 
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14.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, years ended Sept. 30, 1932 and 19338. 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 
Province. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


1932. | 1933. | 1932. | 1933. || 1932. ) 1933. | 1932. | 1933. 


Prince Edward Island............. 4 8 - 1 - 2 2 1 
INOW COTM eer nee ct ies ola ces 177 201 7 8 59 132 19 9 
INBWs BrunswiChs sess ccnestsac cscs 183 254 3 8 74 83 13 11 
Qubbachrans ssw ares aoe rc bese on 1,207 1,321 86 105 535 656 145 188 
WONLATION. ne oNwiaesinys = GAG) ee eG Redd 1,679 | 1,624 93 62 736 741 83 88 
INFATIEQDA CORR cGhnh es seinen 36 veces (ais 66 59 280 228 43 28 
SheKkatehewalre reer ces chee ene 214 142 15 7 21 9 6 2 
UID GEUOs ec ction acre Moe Kenic aie 288 245 18 16 122 34 4 1 
srry @olumbiaee se. Pees atiees 291 349 11 7 114 93 11 8 

MUMNAC Ro scone 4,797 | 4,871 299 273 || 1,941 | 1,973 326 336 


Major Offences.—In Table 15 are shown the various major offences for 
which juvenile delinquents were convicted in 1927 to 1933. It will be observed 
that theft, house- and shop-breaking with theft, and other wilful damage to property 
account for the great bulk of the offences; in 1933, 93 p.c. of the major en 
were of this character. 


15.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1927-33. 


Increase 
- or 
Offence. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. |Decrease 
in 1933. 
NAN SING LOR tcc ec 36a ssicte dae - ~ 1 ~ 1 - 1 +1 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest 5 13 10 5 8 5 8 + 3 
Endecentiassaulttzs.< c..s..6. shoo we ce. 28 43 25 49 42 34 28 — 6 
Aggravated assault and wounding.. 14 24 48 10 52 68 16 —52 
CommionnssamltAs. t.65 ils hese 99 67 93 101 119 104 139 +35 
Endangering life on railway........ 28 35 43 31 on 17 50 +33 
Other offences against the person... 5 2 3 3 2 4 5 +1 
Breaking, entering and theft....... 770 818 972 944 948 914 957 +43 
RODS V te eee esos so oe fee 2 6 4 if 13 13 15 + 2 
Theft and receiving stolen goods...| 3,289 | 3,255} 3,081 | 3,662 | 3,139 | 3,093 | 3,155 +62 
False pretences and fraud.......... 22 10 15 24 11 9 9 0 
IA TSOUIE OE Soe Grice we Soret als 5 17 11 31 39 19 24 +5 
Other wilful damage to property.. 793 620 679 702 749 676 637 —39 
Forgery and offences against 
CHEE yA Ree mer ils Ee ore Ske Bes ae i 13 12 17 10 11 4 —7 
PUPAE A, tLde pnd cic otoen wihks OS: 96 63 52 109 85 72 —13 
Various other offences............. mm 44 46 15 37 44 24 —20 
MOUS Hoth cdeee vo beeen 5,156 | 5,063 | 5,106 | 5,653 | 5,311 | 5,096} 5,144 +48 


Minor Offences.—Of the 2,309 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1933, 358 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 139 of dis- 
orderly conduct and disturbing the peace, 498 of disobedience or incorrigibility, 
373 of trespass, 203 of truancy, 78 of vagrancy and indecent language and 660 
of other minor offences. 


Section 5.—Police Statistics. 


In 1933, 164 cities and towns, with populations of 4,000 or over, supplied 
police statistics to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These cities and towns, 
with an aggregate population of 4,438,810, had 5,087 policemen, who made 335,517 
arrests and summonses. The total number of offences committed during the 
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year and made known to the police was 450,611, and the number of prosecutions 
was 308,504 or 68-5 p.c. of the known offences. Convictions secured in respect of 
these offences numbered 271,996, being 60-4 p.c. of the known offences and 88-2 
p.c. of the prosecutions. 

The number of automobiles reported stolen was 7,249, of which 7,185 were 
recovered. Of 13,495 bicycles stolen, 6,571 were recovered. ‘The value of other 
lost articles reported to the police was $2,305,852, of which $1,008,959 or 44 p.e. 
was recovered. 


16.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1932 and 1933. 


Population | Arrests 


: Popu- : Sum 
Year and Province and ‘ Police. | Arrests. per per 
Towns lation monses. | Policeman. | Policeman. 
1932. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island.... 1 12,361 8 336 311 1,545 42 
INO Va ISCOblay. one ee 12 167,344 136 4,511 1, 137 1, 230 33 
New Brunswick.......... 5 87,500 86 2,819 950 1,017 33 
Quehbeoncassonsus es eae 38 11,403,902 2,008 51,901 12,078 699 26 
Ontarioy eee ocean ves tele 68 |1, 734,958 1,875 C2. Le 94, 662 925 17 
Manitobay .svJccee sien. 273,012 309 5,478 23 , 264 818 18 
Saskatchewan............ 8 149,015 145 ea (a We 3,039 1,028 19 
Albertawsan ioscan oe 4 192,747 194 4,034 4,890 994 21 
British Columbia........ 9 | 344,536 431 6, 993 15,063 801 16 
Canada.......... 152 14,365,375 5,192 | 111,306 | 155,394 841 ai 
1933. ND & iachal kee as ee ae dee | a ie anne 

Prince Edward Island.... 1 12,361 8 311 318 1,545 39 
NOValScotias. -orecn ee 13 176,444 134 4,485 7A fond 33 
New Brunswick.......... 6 94,005 83 2,693 3 15133 32 
Quebecutare qe costae ence. 43 11,435,110 1,942 1 147,165 12,691 76 
Ontariorseny. cee te eee 72 |1,756, 865 1,841 27,796 94,949 959 15 
Manitoba sn sum. ceeen aces 273,012 315 0,147 14, 124 867 16 
Saskatchewan............ 8 | 149,015 130 DeOOL 2,291 1,146 20 
Alberta, 320 ace mene ot 4 186,747 195 3,376 4,108 17 
British Columbia........ 10} 349,191 439 6,924 4,240 795 16 
Canada.......... 164 |4, 432, 750 5,087 | 200,448 | 135,069 873 39 


Section 6.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St. 
Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince Albert, 
Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster (including Piers Island), B.C., 
and Collins Bay, Ont. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, the average 
daily population of these institutions was 4,358 and the total net expenditure for 
the year was $2,554,890 or $586 per capita, compared with 4,425 average daily 
population and $2,629,213 total net expenditure or $594 per capita for the year 1933. 

The Piers Island Penitentiary, which is administered by the warden of the 
New Westminster institution, was provided in 1932 for the custody of members 
of the Doukhobor colony who were given three-year sentences. ‘Those in custody 
at Piers Island Penitentiary on Mar. 31, 1933, numbered 570 and on Mar. 31, 1934, 
531. The inclusion of this population in the general penitentiary statistics affects 
the comparability of the statistics of these years with those of former years. De- 
tails regarding the inmates at Piers Island are therefore given here, in order that, 
by deduction from the totals given in Tables 19 and 20, particulars comparable 
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with those of former years may be obtained regarding the population of ordinary 
penitentiaries. The ages of those in custody at Piers Island were: 


Fiscal Year. Under | 99-30. | 30-40. | 40-50. | 50-60. ain Total. 
ES yh ok | aes ie ade a alate aaa 31] 168 97 92 66 | 116 570 
Wight oe i eee ck ce 991 153 90 88 631 108 531 


These people were of Caucasian race and of the 570 inmates in 1933, 231 were 
born in Canada and the remaining 339 in Russia; in 1934, of 531 inmates, 231 were 
born in Canada and 300 in Russia. Particulars regarding their conjugal state and 
sex were as follows: 


Fiscal Year. Single. | Married. |Widowed.|Divorced.} Total. Male. Female. 
LOSE sero eiarnettahete eunitaca hase: 88 435 43 4 570 292 278 
LEE ESN, ie Se ee ees 78 409 40 4 531 264 267 


They were all total abstainers and adherents of the Doukhobor creed. 

With the exception of the large number of women among the Doukhobors 
confined at Piers Island, all female convicts are kept in the penitentiary at Ports- 
mouth, a suburb of Kingston, where special quarters and staff are maintained 
for their detention and supervision. A new building for this purpose was com- 
pleted and occupied during 1934. Female convicts in custody there on Mar. 31, 
1934, numbered 46 compared with 48 in 1932 and 27 in 1925. 

Tables 18-20 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported 
by the Superintendent. The number of convicts in penitentiaries was 1,865 in 
1910, rose to 2,118 in 1916 and declined to 1,468 in 1918. After demobilization 
and the depression of 1921, the number of convicts rose to 2,640 in 1922, declined 
to 2,225 in 1924 and then increased to 4,164 in 1932. The increase was particularly 
rapid after 1929, amounting to 1,395 or 44 p.c. in three years. Excluding the Doukho- 
bors at Piers Island the number of convicts in 1934, at 3,689, was lower than in any 
of the three preceding years. The number of paroles, as shown in Table 18, reached 
the high figure of 731 in 1934, including 16 from Piers Island. 

Table 19 shows the ages of convicts by groups. If the Doukhobors confined 
at Piers Island be deducted from the groups in 1934, the remaining total of 3,689 
includes 10-3 p.c. under 20 years of age and 47-8 p.c. between 20 and 30 years 
of age or 58-1 p.c. under 30. ‘In 1914 there were 2,003 convicts of whom 9-3 p.c. 
were under 20 and 44-4 p.c. between 20 and 30, a total of 53-7 p.c. under 30. In 
1923 there were 2,486 convicts and 11-3 p.c. were under 20, 46-6 p.c. between 20 
and 30, or 57-9 p.c. under 30 years of age. The average age of convicts appears 
to be slightly younger since the War, but no definite trend is shown in the past 
decade, although there is a good deal of variation from year to year. Detailed 
statistics of the race, nationality by place of birth, conjugal state, sex and religion 
of convicts are presented in Table 20. 


Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may 
be classified under four heads: penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since prisoners 
have long sentences; reformatories for boys and reformatories for girls, also with 
rather slow turnovers, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that of girls; 
and lastly common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the average 
population for the year be the average of the inmates at the beginning and end 
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of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 1933 was: 
in penitentiaries, 44 p.c.; in reformatories for boys, 218 p.c.; in reformatories for 
girls, 92 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,287 p.c. Thus, the average time spent in 
gaol was about four weeks. Jn dealing with these figures it must be borne in mind 
that the common gaol population changes from day to day and is partly made up of 
accused persons awaiting trial who may be liberated to-day or sent to a penitentiary 
or reformatory to-morrow. 
17. Population of Penal Institutions, 1931-33. 


Nore.—Penitentiary statistics until 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Superintendent of Peniten- 
tiaries and are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31. For other institutions, the figures are for the years ended 
Sept. 30. 


In Custody,| Admitted | Discharged |In Custody, 


Penal Institutions. Beginning during during End of 
° of Year. Year. Year. Year. 

1931.1 
Penitentiaries™ s ...c: ako dadesen pablo oceans Ce ete an 3, 187 1,899 3iz 3,714 
Reforma tories fOrsbOy Shas. ces ctoere cles Meisels esa 3,105 10,014 9,737 3,180 
Roformatories LOrcivls gaara cresittilea eee ote eet aactonctore 648 684 644 932 
Ga Ols eee es Fatt css tse Rao BOO Ue ee eee weatoes 4, 283 59,358 59, 065 4,467 
VR OCGIS 2: g5..s.5 sacs os wees ae oCen ic ee 11,2238 71,955 70,818 12,293 

1932.1 
IPoniten tia Pies \aceeccace ache cance te eevee eee rau teres 3,714 1,943 1,493 4,164 
Reforniatonies fOr DOYy Bick ms. omer tee treleeette role tee 3,426 8,533 8,481 3,528 
Reformatoriosifor girls... asta cursscvn sam cierioniele telstra 932 594 674 852 
Gauls Bennnaenhe ct cet cee cr Coe CREE EER okie Dane 4,477 59,081 57,870 4,711 
ITT OUalS. oocccs oe coeayateeer ea ae e e ee 12,549 70,151 68, 468 13,255 

1933. 
WPONTEOTOIALLON acta cctiee cece seiner een aaicares 4,164 2,351 1,928 4,587 
Reformatories 10r Dover: fviade sete se sianeeeinieloeets 3,528 6,852 7,248 3, 132 
FReLOrMaLOLiGs LOLCITIS as set ck catch ence teenies sae 852 652 740 764 
OEY 0) iste Ls A Ak ee Pe oe ee ee toh ee aS A 4,711 Oosolos tee bon OU 4,174 
MOtaIs? eeu cce See ee Oe CER en ora 13,255 66, 468 67,066 12,657 


1Apparent lack of balance between the beginning and end of the years 1931 and 1932 is due to revisions 
in each year resulting from the addition or closing of gaols, institutions or lock-ups in several places. 


18.—Movement of Convicts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-34. 


Schedule. 1927, 1928. 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


Ss | [| | | | | | 


In Custody, Beginnings of Years| 2,473 | 2,480 | 2,560] 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714] 4,164] 4,5915 
Received by— 


Forfeiture of parole.............. 5 7 6 1 8 8 6 2 
Revoked paroles...............+- 20 15 14 23 19 - 3 - 
Reekpiiregscias.: Ste ee eer eke r 3 = 2 1 1 3 1 = 
ransierds a. seve seas ckieee 15 9 110 187 172 145 218 179 
Received from gaols, etc......... 15003), ds 1714-15 25341 1543867)" 1,699 i evs fag LS 7a 5: 1532 


ET ee Ce nn a a | 


—q]| | q“€— \ um jum _—/______. 


TREN acto atala staterdiche miseetterere atthe 131} - 165 16 14 12 16 15 21 
HISCADOES nins ts feeeo nels’ eroa centers 3 1? 23 1 1 3 1 ~_ 
Expiry of sentence...........0..- 535 647 577 559 654 837 1,063 943 
Orderol-the Court, ,, eee 3 2 1 2 1 - 4 5 
HAT CONIC W LINE was ne hie te ee 7 11 10 15 26 19 44 74 
PANO pacteersic cite enters mre tae nee 377 363 384 363 413 379 488 731 
AETANSTON 7 eects che Pee cle ote 15 9 110 187 170 150 219 228 
WO PORE GION wit iice wees ohpasaiton 80 70 61 77 89 83 887 80 
Transfer to provincial gaol and 

GXOCUHON is ewer emacs he - - - 2 ~ - 5 - 
Return to provincial authorities.. 6 3 13 10 6 6 1 2 
Totals Discharged During Year} 1,039 | 1,122 | 1,174] 1,230] 1,872 | 1,493 | 1,928 2,084 
In Custody, Ends of Years...... 2,480 | 2,560 | 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,587 4,220 
1While on temporary ticket-of-leave, 2. ?From asylum. 3One from asylum. 4From provincial 


institutions; 2 in 1928 and 2in 1929. ‘Includes 1suicide. This discrepency between those in custody at 
the end of the fiscal year 1933 and the beginning of 1934 appears in the reports of the Superintendent of 
Penitentiaries for those years. ‘Includes 1 by extradition. 
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19.—Ages of Convicts, as at Mar. 31, 1927-34. 


Age Group. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1900. 1931. | 1932. 1933.1 | 1934.1 


Under 20 VOars. ec cc vei s's vewae eek 281 338 322 377 484 527 467 409 
From 20 to under 80 years.......... 1,036 1,137 1,274 1,460 1,710 1,908 | 2,052 1,916 
From 30 to under 40 years.......... 634 587 629 738 842 970 | 1,027 941 
From 40 to under 50 years.......... 364 336 357 895 437 487 574 538 
From 50 to under 60 years.......... - 120 122 141 144 173 196 257 214 
WPEL COWEALE ccs eee trad oes nets elt 45 40 46 73 68 76 210 202 

SROLAISES ees Soo osste tai e 2,480 | 2,560 | 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,587 4,220 


1See footnote 2, Table 20, also pp. 1100-1101. 


20.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Birthplace, Religion, etc., 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933.2 | 1934.2 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
By Race— 
PARTICARE ENE. connie dat> tatie eon ect 42 43 60 601 751 791 661 501 
CAUCASIAN cree en eee kek sheen 2,354 | 2,409 | 2,589 | 2,995} 3,499 | 3,928 | 4,376] 4,068 
Endiant Wwe ee eee scale eS ia a 43 50 49 52 59 81 67 51 
AVEOHON EO eee ache cic cere k oas co 41 58 71 80 81 81 78 51 
By Place of Birth— 
British— 
CanaGg inne pence ose ke 1,540 | 1,589 | 1,747 | 2,056 | 2,441] 2,806 | 2,976 | 2,803 
English and Welsh............. 197 209 240 292 30 255 230 
SES hey Ae i akc oO are es 40 35 43 31 42 46 4 41 
MOOUUISN ES sere eiaee a steese ce cas 61 69 74 95 118 118 102 88 
OCersaribishcan tes onc econ ke 29 28 36 33 30 41 33 25 
Foreign— 
Austrian or Hungarian.......... 94 67 78 94 92 90 86 74 
INOS OMe Wo seine ic sis corse one eat Ba 53 62 74 to 72 ri 46 
eran Sees. fist aoints erties esa 77 75 66 60 64 74 73 67 
IRYSITED BITS couse Ser Se Iai nea 76 85 aD 119 95 102 446 392 
United Statest . facta He 209 220 223 253 274 307 282 232 
OGher FOLeIe Ne sac. 0 2 clei c- 140 142 156 132 191 199 221 222 
By Conjugal State— 
het ed oi se Mat ae og) Ge An Pl a Ljootele 1,597 1- 1,680 |. 1,967 | 2,328 | 25636 |= 2,581 |) 92,378 
ME ATTIOG Meee stoncios take. ule oo ce 827 849 965 1 OSSiele cle 240 iea 1 Goze leak dite lends 4a 
Widowed Sr cw ods sien, ae 115 110 121 123 139 161 203 179 
DV ONCE aes tise sec e okcaisicrs 6 4s 4 4 3 9 7 15 26 21 
y Sex— 
WIEST Ou IR ertne ecclerore Sreleho e's ancacs eae: 2,441 | 2,520 | 2,737 | 3,149 | 3,670 | 4,116 | 4,261 } 3,907 
BT ANOe feet oe ee Set coud wench» set: 39 0 38 4 48 32 Sis 
By Social Habits— { 
PSL NOES 5 ato ticle S.acctetara tote aye 475 446 425 611 872 | 1,076} 1,682 | 1,560 
WGHIGOLACO™ tect tee ioe eaten 1,491 | 1,611 1,840 | 2,033 | 2,338 | 2,689 | 2,544) 2,311 
PAUPOTA DOP ALON, io no pn, givin duce al ers 514 5 0 54 504 449 361 349 
By Religion— 
eT UTERINE elses. os Recs hale anh 381 409 480 546 618 678 603 547 
TRUER DGTTESH Popes es am alla ce ee i 105 129 144 158 169 173 168 169 
BA CLCHA St eMac eyretoaie « tote catere tr: 14 39 55 62 68 61 58 34 
PIOUKRODOL, . ovase ot he biecacttea tis - - - - - - 5932 5422 
Greels Was NGlig it sc3cis.s'4 cists ar 0 61 43 49 54 69 54 54 51 
GNIS IN. de SEER ois s Sik cle src ese 44 37 53 62 66 89 80 83 
PATE ROEM Wie cee sei ees Ssleiale aks 58 58 62 74 83 97 96 90 
MPOGAOGIAE wiacerrtae cece eis e «eck 192 - - - - 963 823 733 
HAPORIO VY LOLIAN voce os ce « $ feiee tice 269 272 284 318 407 458 437 403 
Onan Athos. sicces . xcs aclee: 1,281 LD 2rieeitos (|e usooL 1,810 | 2,070} 2,008 | 1,842 
UPA Peye AG) sik 0) 01 ge pare are en ee 3 233 233 273 329 2 257 244 
OiNOCLOCOS f.dksecinc sk os ds Sea e 57 68 (PA 79 95 131 151 142 
INGiCLOOUs Suicmitecele.cuiescikis nis See 15 - - - - = = = 
PL OUAIS 5. selec ctw orto 2,480 | 2,560 | 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,587 4,220 


1 All ‘‘coloured’’. 2 The unusually high figures for many items and the totals in 1933 and 1934 are 
due to the confinement of Doukhobors in the special penitentiary on Piers island, B.C. See pp. 1100- 
1101. *These persons returned themselves as ‘‘Methodist’’ in spite of the union with Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists to form the United Church of Canada in 1925. 


CHAPTER XXVIIIT.—MISCELLANEOUS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Section 1.—Public Lands. 


Table 1, pp. 1108-1110, summarizes the character and disposition of the land 
area of Canada. Since there are still large areas which have been little explored and 
a much larger area not surveyed, and therefore not classified with regard to its 
possibilities, many of the figures given are estimates, although every care has been 
taken to consult the most competent authorities, Dominion and provincial, in a 
position to make such estimates. The continued extension of exploration and 
surveys will enable the governmental authorities to classify more exactly the lands 
within their jurisdiction. 


In this table the areas of occupied and abandoned farms and of farm woodlots 
are taken from the Census of 1931. The totals of the land area of the provinces 
and territories are the areas as revised by the Topographical Survey, Dominion 
Department of the Interior, and agree with those appearing in the table on p. 7 of this 
volume, while the areas of Indian reserves are those reported by the Department of 
Indian Affairs. For other items, figures supplied by the provinces have been used 
wherever available; otherwise estimates from Dominion Government sources, 
chiefly the Forest Service, have been substituted. Between the totals of existing 
and potential agricultural lands (Item 14) and the totals of forest lands (Item 22) 
there is, of course, duplication to the extent of the agricultural lands under forest 
(Item 9). In view of the various sources from which the information is drawn 
there is satisfactory agreement in the relationship of the items. 7 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands.* 


As stated on p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, the lands and natural resources 
lying within the boundaries of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, which had formerly been administered by the Dominion 
Government, were transferred to the administration of the provinces concerned at 
various dates in 1930. 


Actual Dominion lands, therefore, now comprise: the Northwest Territories, 
including the Arctic islands and the islands in Hudson bay; Yukon; the National 
Park areas (see pp. 46-48), Indian reserves (see p. 1122), and historic sites in the differ- 
ent provinces throughout Canada; certain small and widely scattered parcels of 
Ordnance and Admiralty lands which have been held by the Dominion Government 
since Confederation and are rented, disposed of, or otherwise administered with 


* Revised by J. Lorne Turner, Director, Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, Department 
of the Interior. 
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a view to bringing as many properties as possible to a state of revenue production; 
and, finally, public lands, at one time alienated, but which have been re-vested in 
the Crown in the right of the Dominion for various reasons, and upon which public 
monies have been spent. 


The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, amounting to about 936,680,000 acres or 
42 p.c. of the land surface of Canada. The’southern border of both Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories is 60°N. latitude. In Europe, Oslo, Stockholm and Leningrad 
are near this line, while about three-fourths of Norway, two-thirds of Sweden, all of 
Finland and a large proportion of Russia are north of it. In Table 1 a distinction 
has been made between those Dominion lands which are still freely disposable by 
the Dominion Government, and those which have been set aside as National Parks, 
under the National Parks Acts, or as Indian reserves, by Treaty. The total 
Dominion lands can be easily obtained by adding Items 27, 28 and 29. 


Interest in this northern part of the national domain has increased in the past 
decade and the administration of these lands was placed under a separate branch 
of the Dominion Government, the North West Territories and Yukon Branch of the 
Department of the Interior, until 1931, when, on the transfer of the natural resources 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and of the Railway Belt and Peace River 
Block of British Columbia to the respective provincial administrations, it was 
vested in the Dominion Lands Administration, now the Lands, Northwest Territories 
and Yukon Branch of the Department of the Interior. The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police maintain law and order throughout the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon. More detailed particulars of the administration of each territory 
follow:— 


The Northwest Territories.—The government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner, and a Council of five members 
with Ottawa as the seat of Government. The administration is carried on by the 
Department of the Interior through the Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon 
Branch. -The Territories are subdivided for administrative purposes into the provi- 
sional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. The district of Mackenzie 
is, as yet, the most widely known and developed, trading. posts and settlements 
being located all along the great stretch of inland waterways known as the Mackenzie 
system. Fort Smith, the headquarters of the Mackenzie district, is located on the 
Slave river north of the rapids. From this point there is uninterrupted navigation 
to the Arctic ocean, a distance of 1,369 miles and along the Arctic coast as far 
east as King William island. 


The Administration has provided for a medical and nursing service, grants 
to the Anglican and Roman Catholic missions for education and hospitals, an 
87473—70 
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excellent mail service in which river steamboats and aeroplanes co-operate, motor 
roads, and a system of radio stations linking up Fort Smith, Resolution, Simpson, 
Norman and Aklavik with Edmonton, Alberta, and with Dawson and Mayo, 
Yukon. 


The Department of the Interior has set aside certain areas, totalling over 
338,916,000 acres, as preserves wherein only the Indian and the Eskimo may hunt. 
Officers in the field have made investigations into the conditions affecting musk-ox, 
caribou, and other forms of wild life. The Wood-Buffalo Park in the vicinity of 
Fort Smith covers an area of 17,300 sq. miles; it has been specially preserved for the 
protection of the buffalo. The Thelon Game Sanctuary to the east of Great Slave 
lake is, in its turn, the home of musk-oxen and caribou. 


Included in the Northwest Territories are the Arctic Prairies, which are capable 
of supplying pasturage to large numbers of reindeer and caribou. Following 
investigation, 2,370 head of reindeer have been imported from Alaska and established 
on a government reindeer reserve in the vicinity of Kittigazuit, east of the Mackenzie 
River delta, containing an area of approximately 6,000 square miles. Under the 
favourable conditions which exist there, everything points to a considerable increase 
in numbers of the herd. Indications are that this experiment will result in a plentiful 
meat supply in the future. 


The introduction of wireless communication and the development of reception 
has been a great boon to the isolated posts in the Mackenzie district. It enables 
traders and trappers to keep in touch with outside markets, and furnishes the 
inhabitants generally with news of current events. 


In view of the great increase in the use of aircraft for mail and general trans- 
portation, the Administration is undertaking the development of landing facilities 
throughout the Mackenzie district. A winter landing field has been partially 
conditioned at Fort Smith and it is expected that it will be completed during the 
present year. For summer landing, it is proposed to install floating docks and 
other conveniences at Fort Smith, Resolution, Rae, Simpson, Norman, Aklavik, 
and Cameron Bay. 


Exploratory work has been carried on throughout the Territories and local 
surveys made in all districts. Mineral prospectors are following in the tracks of 
the explorers, the aeroplane being used as the chief means of transportation. The 
Laurentian Shield, which has proved so rich in valuable minerals in Eastern Canada 
is continued into the eastern half of the Territories—that portion lying between 
Great Slave and Great Bear lakes and Hudson bay—and valuable discoveries have 
been made in this area. The rich native silver and high-grade pitchblende ores 
discovered during the last few years east and south-east of Great Bear lake are 
now under development. The oil wells near Norman on the Mackenzie river have 
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been in active operation since 1932, the bulk of the oil produced being shipped to 
mining interests operating at the eastern end of Great Bear lake. The agricultural 
land of the Territories lies almost entirely in the extension of the central plain 
defined by the Mackenzie valley. 


It is known that there are many possible water-power sites throughout the 
Territories; these will no doubt be developed as a consequence of mining enter- 
prises. Much of the upper Mackenzie valley carries a forest cover, which furnishes 
timber and fuel for local needs. Fishing, agriculture, mining and lumbering are 
engaged in to some extent, but the principal industry of the Territories is still the 
taking and export of furs. Many trading posts operate throughout the regions 
tributary to the Arctic coast, Hudson bay, and the great inland systems of water- 
ways. 


Yukon.—The Yukon Territory is administered by the Lands, Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Branch of the Department of the Interior as in the case of 
the Northwest Territories. ‘The Comptroller, resident at Dawson, is the executive 
head of a local elective government of three members termed the Yukon Council, 
with jurisdiction over local matters. The Comptroller acts on instructions from 
the Governor in Council or the Minister of the Interior. Hospitals, schools, motor 
roads, and other amenities of modern life have been provided and, in addition to 
the overland telegraph line, wireless stations at Dawson and Mayo link up with 
the outside world through the Northwest Territories and Edmonton. 


The route ordinarily taken to enter Yukon is from Skagway, Alaska, on the 
south, thence by the White Pass and Yukon Railway to Whitehorse, and by river 
boat to Dawson. 


The use of aircraft for transportation purposes is increasing and during 1934 
landing fields were conditioned at Whitehorse, Dawson and Mayo, a temporary 
licence being issued for the first-mentioned field. Sites for fields have been selected 
at other settlements in the Territory and included in the works program for 1935. 


Yukon has produced over $200,000,000 worth of gold since the Klondike rush, 
but the old placer claims, operated with cradle, pick and shovel, have given place to 
consolidated holdings worked with hydraulic dredges and other modern machinery. 
Silver, lead, copper, tungsten and coal are known to exist in paying quantities, and 
of late years the development of the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district has been 
one of the major factors in the growth of lode-mining enterprises. There is a 
hydro-electric installation of 13,200 h.p. in Yukon, but this is only a small pro- 
portion of the possible installation which will be developed as required. 


Although fishing, agriculture (including fur-farming), and some lumbering: are 
carried on as auxiliary industries, the future of Yukon is inevitably bound up with 


_ mining development. 
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1.—Character and Disposition of 


000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. 
Classification by Surface Resources— 
Existing and Potential Agricultural 


Lands— 
ALIENATED, PATENTED, GRANTED, ETC.— 
1 @ecupied farm: lands!..........c6c00.800- 1,191 4,302 4,152 17,304 22,841 
2 Improved farm lands!...............+. 766 845 1,830 8,994 18,273 
3 Farm lands under field crops!........ 495 876 958 6,080 9, 860 
4 Whouncdoned farms! 777k. s) fons nee 28 323 180 333 574 
5 POAC AUOWANCOSS, a 2is.0 5-0 ae cvs sews eevee 37 139 130 533 702 
6 Torats, ALIENATED, PATENTED, 
GRANTED; NIC, “Fire docs a eoeee dene cees 1,256 4,764 4,462 18,170 24,117 
AGRICULTURAL LAND UNDER ForEst— 
7 Harit-woodlotst isa ia oce caer ae 339 2,503 2,433 6,036 4,702 
8 Other unimproved agricultural lands : 
UNGOT? LOLEStss caceore ms Hens mace erenieen: 61 4,497 6,567 23, 964 45, 298 
9 Torats, AGRICULTURAL LAND UNDER 
ORNSTY ee ot. ales echoes «eee eee: 400 7,000 9,000 30,000 50,000 
10 Dominion lands’ suitable for agriculture... Nil 2 - 3 8 
11 Indian Reserves suitable for agriculture 
(Geofl ale: Sip M122) tes era biased cues 1 3 2 31 136 
12 Provincial lands’ suitable for agriculture 
other than any already included in 
TEGINY Soa eet ale. Gee etre eae meee a Nil 103 256 4,184 1,718 
13 Leased lands for ranching, licences of occu- 
pation, etc. (included in Item 12)...... Nil | 15 15 Nili6 2016 
14 | Totals, Agricultural Lands®................ 1,258 8,092 10,718 43,745 65,837 
Existing and Potential Forest Lands— 
ALIENATED, GRANTED, ETC.— 
15 Timber lands alienated®................. 124 4,200 6, 299 14,000 400 
16 Rarniswoddlotstc28, gaets: Ge: She seide 339 2,503 2,433 6,036 4,702 
17 Toraxs, ALIENATED, GRANTED, ETC.5....... 463 6,703 8,732 20, 0002° 57102 
18 Dominion Lands! under forest............ Nil 2 - 6 72 
19 Indian Reserves under forest (see Table 9, 
De L122) erate te nsertene rede. 1 17 36 165 881 
20 Provincial lands” under forest............. Nil 958 7,037 | 226,66416| 113,977 
21 Under licence to cut, timber berths, pulp 
concessions, etc. (included in Item 20).. Nil 88216 6,81516 | 49,5186} 40,5886 
22 | Totals, Forest Lands!...................-. 464 7,680 15,805 | 239,040 | 120,032 
23 ALIENATED LANDS, OTHER THAN INCLUDED IN 
Irems 6 AND 17 less duplication (Item 16)4. 16 36 8 24 1,483 
24 | Unproductive Lands as regards Surface 
WRCSOURCES 2 2 chance oe scenes Coco cme ctee st: Nil 4,504 21119 | 82,277 96,631 
Summary Classification, by Tenure— 
25 | Alienated, patented, granted, etc.¥3.......... 1,396 9,000 10,51916 | 24,68616| 26,000 
26.) Aneprocess Of alienation. «acre Acriodw. sobs lus Men Nil 15 25016 4,99716 15 
27.| Dominion lands other than National Parks 
and. Indian Reservesis.s ds she.iot andes bere Nil 8 2 18 103 
3S Dominion National barks... a.feee acca ete Nil Nil Nil Nil 7 
29 Indian| HieseEenes stan a: fo; beta binnden aed eee 2 20 38 194 1,017 
30 | Provincial lands, including leased lands 
and forest reserves, but not provincial 
AURE) , e Ce eho clade oaks te ihe te nuke Niet oad Nil 4,248 7,05016 | 302,122 202, 244 
Bla a OroninGial parksent. ccc! eit cai selee steeds Nil Nil Nil 3,045 3,129 
32. Totals, DiandrAreain cerca tence oe ee eeae _ 1,398 13,276 17, 73429 | 335,062 | 232,500 


1Figures from the Census of 1931; ‘‘unimproved farm lands’’ includes ‘‘farm woodlots’’, Item 7 or 16. 
2Estimated as 3 p.c. of occupied and abandoned farms, except for the Prairie Provinces, where figures are 
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Yukon Total 
and for 
N.W.T. | Canada. 


000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. 


Description of Land Areas. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C, 


Classification by Surface Re- 
sources— 
Existing and Potential Agri- 
cultural Lands— 
ALIENATED, PATENTED, GRANT- 


ED, ETC.— 
Occupied farm lands!......... 15,132 55,673 38,977 3,542 5 | 163,119 1 
Improved farm lands!...... 8,622 33, 548 17,749 705 1 85,733 2 
Farm lands under field 
10) 0) Ub i Re ra 5,842 22,126 12,0387 452 1 57,926 3 
Abandoned farms!,........... 1,168 1,024 1,410 249 Nil 5, 289 4 
Road allowances?............. 978 1,47416 1, 29116 114 Nil 5,398 5 
Torats, ALIENATED, PATENTED, 
GRANTED, ETC.3,............ 22,2791 | 61,2184) 45,4771 3,905 5 | 185,653 6 
AGRICULTURAL LAND UNDER|———|]—2-— |_| _]| —_—__|—______ 
Forest— 
Farm woodlots!.............. 2,019 3,508 3,894 15212 2 26,647 7 
Other unimproved agricultur- ; 
al lands under forest........ 12,981 26,492 36, 106 18,788 3,998 | 178,752 8 
Torats, AGRIcULTURAL LAND | — || J —_] —-—_ ]|—_—_ 
UNDER FORESTS, ............ 15,000 30,000 40,000 20,000 4,000 | 205,400 9 
Dominion lands’ suitable for} _-—— ]—— |—— |] —_ |—______|___ 
ASKICUIGULOS ee. atest ca ea - 15 15 15 5, 0006 5,01318} 10 


Indian Reserves suitable for 
agriculture (see Table 9, 
Piha? Venta atrescise ts cataents 139 820 938 305 Nil 2,375 il 
Provincial lands’ suitable for 
agriculture other than any al- 
ready included in Item 88..... 7,741 14, 232 27,472 1,479 Nil 57,185 12 
Leased lands for ranching, li- 
cences of occupation, etc. 
(included in Item 12)......... 916 3, 71716 3, 11916 54616 15 7,50018; 13 


Totals, Agricultural Lands?....| 32,380 80,074 87,450 22,603 9,005 | 361,162 14 


Existing and Potential Forest 


Lands— 
ALIENATED, GRANTED, BTC.— 
Timber lands alienated5...... 3,421 492 2,534 9,400 Nil 40, 870 15 
Farm woodlots!............... 2,019 3,508 3,894 1,212 2 26, 647 16 
Torats, ALIENATED, GRANTED,|-—-—— |—— ] —_ |__| ______|—___ 

FOTEL Le, erst Mee we eek 5,440 4,000 6, 428 10, 60020 4 67,47020} 17 
Dominion lands!9 under forest. 1, 10328 1, 66128 8, 37828 94223 | 38,398 50,56218| 18 
Indian Reserves under forest 

(see Table 9, p. 1122)......... 337 600 358 442 2 2,838 19 
Provincial lands!° under forest.| 52,640 46,321 65,969 | 110,267 Nil 623 , 833 20 - 


Under licence to cut, timber 
berths, pulp concessions, etc. 
(included in Item 20)......./ ‘2,17016 403 16 3, 33616 15} 103,71218| 21 


Totals, Forest Lands!.......... 59,520 52,582 81,133 | 123,267 38,400 | 737,923 22 


ALIENATED LANDS, OTHER THAN 
INCLUDED IN ITEMS 6 AND 1524. 1, 236 5,341 1,640 4,712 Nil 14,43118 | 23 


Unproductive Lands as regards 
Surface Resources?2........... 63, 723 49,648 30,649 | 104,069 | 893,275 | 1,324,987 24 


Summary Classification, by Ten- 
ure— 


sie oan ean tare Ae ea eae 26,550 63,57516 | 49,450 12, 84716 5 | 224,028 25 
In process of alienation..........,. 38616 3, 47616 20116 5,17016 ~ 14,480!8 | 26 
Dominion lands other than Na- 
tional Parks and Indian Re- 5 
BEL ERE TT ee hr attr oe ae 3 30 66 103 | 934,35317 | 934, 686 27 
Dominion National Parks........ 735 1,196 13, 43621 1,098 2,32022} 18,792 28 
ancdian PReserVves sii.) oii ee ahs 474 1,501 1,281 744 2 6,273 29 
Provincial lands, including leased ! 
lands and forest reserves, but 
not provincial parks............ 112,475 82,17616} 94,797 | 208, 23016 Nil —_/1,013,342 30 
Provincial. parks. 500/66 See: Nil 35016 ee 1, 74716 Nil 8,271 31 
Totals, Land Area®................ 140, 623 152,304 159, 232 229,939 936.680 |2,218,74720| 32 


brought up to date from the 1930 Year Book, p. 961. | %Assumed to be the sum of occupied and abandoned 
farms and road alowances, except for the Prairie Provinces (see footnote 14). 4Woodlots or forested areas 


Footnotes concluded at foot of p. 1110. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands. 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia (except 
the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been admin- 
istered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Owing to the transfer 
of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, as outlined 
in Chapter X XVII, p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, public lands in all provinces aré 
now under provincial administration. In Prince Edward Island, all the land is 
alienated and there are no provincial public lands. 


Information regarding the amounts of disposable public land and the terms on 
which areas may be secured was regularly given from year to year for each of the 
provinces in editions of the Canada Year Book prior to 1933. However, since the 
revisions since that time have been of a minor character and as there is a heavy 
pressure upon space, it has been decided to refer those interested in securing pro- 
vincial public lands to pp. 921-927 of the 1932 Year Book, and to the following 
officials of the respective provinces: Minister of Lands and Forests, Halifax, N.S.; 
Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; Deputy Minister of 
Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament. Bldgs. 
Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural Resources, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Director-of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, Regina, 
Sask.; Publicity Commissioner, Edmonton, Alta.; Deputy Commissioner of Lands, 
Victoria, B.C, 


of occupied farms as reported in the Census of 1931. 5Figures from the Forest Service, Department of the 
Interior. Other than any included in Item 6. ‘7Does not include National and Provincial Parks. Un- 
doubtedly there are limited areas of landsin the Dominion and Provincial Parks suited to certain branches 
of agriculture, such as grazing. Since, however, these areas have been dedicated to the public for recrea- 
tional purposes, primarily because of their scenic resources, such potential agricultural lands as they contain 
are precluded from being diverted to such uses. *®This item is an approximation got by subtracting the 
sum of Items 2, 5, 9, 10 and 11from Item 14. Estimated by the Topographical Survey, Department of 
the Interior. Where this figure differs from the totals of Items 25-31, inclusive, the provincial estimates 
for Items 25, 26, 30 or 31 are not in line with total area as estimated by the Topographical Survey. 1°Do- 
minion lands or provincial lands under forest include forested areas in the Dominion National and Provincial 
Parks. This item is the total productive and unproductive forest area, by provinces, as estimated by 
the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior and given in square miles on p. 319 of this volume. 
Indian Reserves are not included in Item 18, but areshown separately asItem19. Apartfrom thisexception, 
Items 18 and 20 include all Dominion and Provincial lands under forest (Crown lands, National Parks, 
Ordnance lands, Military lands, reserves, etc.). 12These lands include rock, open muskeg, burnt-over 
lands which are not re-stocking, and lands above timber line. Allsuch lands are by no means economically 
barren, since in many cases they are sources of valuable mineral wealth or as in large areas in the National 
Parks, they have often a distinct economic value resulting from their scenic resources. Figures have been 
estimated by subtracting from the total land area the sum of agricultural and forest lands less the duplica- 
tion involved (Item 9). This item includes lands in process of alienation where such are not reported 
under Item 26, also where the figures are not available from provincial sources it is estimated by adding 
forest and agricultural lands alienated and allowing for urban and other areas alienated (Item 23). “From 
the 1930 Year Book, p. 961. This total is not the sum of the Items 1, 4 and 5, because of alienated lands 
in the form of grants to railway companies, grants to the Hudson’s Bay Co., school land endowment, adjust- 
ments to road allowances as per footnote 3, etc. Noestimate available. 16Figures are obtained from 
provincial sources. 17In Yukon and N. W.T. areas aggregating 338,916,000 acres have been set apart by 
Order in Council as game preserves and sanctuaries in which only native Indians and Eskimos may hunt, 
but have not been permanently dedicated to this purpose by Parliament and are not, therefore, regarded 
as parks. 1!8For the provinces indicated only. | !®There is very little unproductive land i in New Brunswick. 
»This total is not the addition of the column items because the figures, being obtained from the various 
sources shown do not tie-in with one another. 2!Including the Wood-Buffalo Park (which, though reserved 
by the Dominion, is not administered by the National Parks Branch) and the Tar Sands Reserve. 
22That portion of the Wood-Buffalo Park in the Northwest Territories. This is the forested area in the 
National Parks as estimated by the National Parks Branch, Department of the Interior. Includes 
also other lands alienated since the Census of 1931 or, in the case of the Prairie Provinces, since the time of 
the original estimate (see footnote 14). These figures are approximations calculated for each province by 
deducting the sum of Items 6 and 15 from the sum,of Items 25 and 26. In the case of Quebec a negative 
acreage is indicated. This would seem to suggest that reversions to the Crown since 1931 have more than 
offset any areas under this head. 
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Section 2.—National Defence.* 


Before the outbreak of the Great War, the Canadian Militia consisted of a 
Permanent Force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 
5,615 officers and 68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak 
of war on Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, 
equipped, trained and dispatched by the Dominion Government to England for 
active service. When hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had been sent 
overseas, for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, about 418,000 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men.{ In addition to these, several thousand 
Canadians served with the Royal Air Force. 


Organization.—Prior to 1922, three departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz., the Department of Militia 
and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service, and the Air Board. 


During the Session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service and 
the Air Board into the Department of National Defence. ‘This Act became effective 
by proclamation on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it, there is a Minister of National Defence 
and a Deputy Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister, a Defence 
Council has been constituted by Order in Council, consisting of a President (the 
Minister), a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the following members: the 
Chief of the General Staff and the Chief of the Naval Staff.. The Adjutant-General, 
the Quartermaster-General and the Senior Air Officer, Royal Canadian Air Force, are 
associate members. ‘There is also a Secretary of the Council. 


Subsection 1.—The Naval Service. 


The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 43), the main provisions of which were described in the 1910 
Year Book, pp. xxvi-xxix. 


The Department of Naval Service was amalgamated with the Department of 
Militia and Defence and the Canadian Air Board, to form the Department of 
National Defence, in 1922, 


The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The Service 
consists of :— 

1. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent). 
2. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent). 
3. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 

Administrative-and operational staff for all three Forces is provided from the 
Royal Canadian Navy. 


The Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy has an authorized 
complement of 104 officers and 812 ratings. A large majority of the men of the 
R.C.N. are serving under 7-year engagements. A small proportion consists of 
specialist gunnery, torpedo, and engine-room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy 
(in December, 1934, this proportion amounted to 2 p.c.). 


*Revised by H. W. Brown, Asst. Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence. 
{For the detailed expenditures of the Dominion Government on account of war appropriations in the 
fiscal years 1915-21, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serves periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, cruisers, etc., 
and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional schools 
of the Royal Navy to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless and other 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo, wireless telegraphy 
and mechanical training schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 


The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 


H.M.C.S. Saguenay (destroyer—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Skeena (destroyer—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Champlain (destroyer—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Vancouver (destroyer—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Armentiéres (minesweeper—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Festubert (minesweeper—in reserve). 
H.M.C.S. Ypres (minesweeper—in reserve). 


Naval training establishments, comprising: naval barracks; gunnery drill 
sheds, with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc.; torpedo 
and electrical schools; parade grounds; and other equipment are maintained at 
Halifax and Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with work shops, etc., for refitting and 
supplying necessary stores to H.M.C. ships, are also maintained at Halifax and 
Esquimalt. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from among sea-faring personnel. 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Charlottetown, Quebec, 
Montreal, Vancouver. 


Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 days 
annually or biennially thereafter. They are permitted to volunteer for service 
afloat up to a maximum of six months during each period of enrolment. The 
period of enrolment in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is five years. 


Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the 
Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 70 officers and 930 men, distributed as 
follows: Halifax (half company); Saint John (half company); Charlottetown (half 
company); Quebec (half company); Montreal (company); Ottawa (half company); 
Toronto (company); Hamilton (half company); Winnipeg (company); Saskatoon 
(half company); Regina (half company); Edmonton (half company); Calgary 
(half company); Vancouver (half company); Prince Rupert (half company). 


Each company or half company is under the immediate command of an officer 
of the R.C.N.V.R., appointed as company commanding officer. The company 
commanding officer is assisted by other commissioned officers of the Force. 


A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy 
or of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each company headquarters to give 
instruction to men of the company in gunnery, torpedo practice, seamanship and 
other naval subjects. 


Each officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum of 30 
drills, of a duration of not less than one hour each, at company headquarters. In 
actual practice 40 to 50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the 
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company. Officers and men also attend from two to three weeks naval training 
annually at the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt, or at sea in H.M.C. or H.M 
ships. 


Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of four months voluntary service during each period of 
enrolment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of 
gaining extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of 
enrolment and of re-enrolment in the R.C.N.V.R. is three years. 


Subsection 2.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 


Permanent Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following units:— 


Cavalry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 

Artillery.—The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘C’’ Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2 and 5 Heavy Batteries and No. 3 Medium Battery). 

Engineers.— Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments and 1 field company). 

Signals—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry.—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The Royal 
22e Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 

Army Service Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments). 

Medical Corps—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). 

Veterinary Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detachments). 

Ordnance Corps.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 

Military Clerks.—The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the Amending 
Act of 1919 to 10,000, but at present the limited establishment is less than 3,800. 


Schools of Instruction —The Canadian Small Arms School is the only school 
which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations of the 
Permanent Force in Canada Royal Schools of Instruction are conducted. 


Non-Permanent Militia.—The Non-Permanent Militia consists of :— 


35 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
70 Field Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
16 Medium Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
11 Heavy Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
3 Anti-Aircraft Sections, Canadian Artillery. 
15 Field Companies of Engineers. 
2 Fortress Companies of Engineers. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
10 Divisional Signals. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops. 
22 Contingents, Canadian Officers’ Training Corps. 
123 Battalions of Infantry, 
15 Machine Gun Units. 
12 Divisional Canadian Army Service Corps. 
51 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Dental Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 
12 Detachments and 1 Base Post Office of the Canadian Postal Corps. 
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The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 9,057 officers and 
126,127 other ranks, a total of 135,184, distributed as shown in the following table:— 


2.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1934. 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
Arm of Service. Active Militia. Active Militia. ~ 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel. Horses. 

Stati and Generalshist...c. 2.0.0 secu Caer ease 53 - - 
Cavalry and Mounted Rifles! . 2. atek wktow teen eer 415 266 9,809 
Biola Arbillarye Aires cn icksc ce lantiec cae ee ie a eee 409 144 4,586 
MedtanwsArtilleiy. wriiratcics eos oiere nie tader racial 53 - 848 
Heavy Artillery and Anti-Aircraft Sections........... 227 2 45 
ONOINGOLS. Maer tte iietcacioiccon eo hek marathon Der ee nine 273 11 812 
Signals, 23. $a. bs% sb nin acctav'g,ocar Ele aa RUSE Pee 276 - 2,220 
Railway: Corps i. cece occ taeeiuleis catthiesar Gebionn oh - - 
Infantry eee cr ericls See a eusine Me eam heros 906 28 87 
Officers (Training Corps... sma fs geese eas rai ee ee - - = 
Machine (Gun, Corps iis. os cece ee ion a eee te ~ - 744 
Army Service Corps, «.. <tenetnat icc Cae rece te tenet 274 38 - 
Non-Combatantec 008. ale ee we See oc ee 874 - 688 

TMotalssicc. ees TEE Pies cts he cee 3,760 489 135,184 19,839 


Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organization. 
Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 

The reserve formations of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the Reserve 
Militia mentioned above, comprise:— 


The Reserve of Officers (general list). 
Reserve unit for each active unit. 
Reserve Regimental Depots (Cavalry and Infantry). 


The reserve units of the Active Militia are intended for the purpose of providing 
for the organization of the officers and men who have completed their service in 
the Active Militia or who have otherwise received a military training. On completion 
of service in the Active Militia men are not posted automatically to reserve units. 
These units are recruited by specific enlistment. 


Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian Militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a 
commander assisted by a district staff. 


Militia Appropriations.—The Militia appropriations for the six fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1931-36, are shown in Table 3. 


3.—Money Voted by Parliament for the Militia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-36. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

oe $ $ $ $ $ 
Administratione....eccee eee 345,000 332,000 320,000 321,000 318,000 359, 000 
Cadet Services.............. 500,000 400,000 360,000 300, 000 150,000 150,000 
Contingencies. sa.4u0 ne. es 44,000 44,000 35,000 35,000 31,500 31,500 
Engineer Service and Works. 830,000 736, 000 327,500 297,500 297,500 297,500 
General Stores.............. 1,000,300 683 , 000 663 , 500 667,800 837, 800 837,800 
Manufacturing Establish- 

THOS eee enna ck ote aes 587,000 550,000 2 2 2 2 
Non-Permanent Active Mil- 

USERS ants Bed oI OIC ee 2,324,500 | 2,006,000 | 1,887,400 | 1,994,000} 1,994,000 2,000,000 
Permanent Force............ 5,011,000 | 5,050,000} 4,844,000 | 4,910,034 | 4,910,034 4,964,700 
Royal Military College...... 375,000 386, 000 360,500 358, 150 344,030 359, 500 
Topographic Survey......... 45,000 45,000 20,000 ‘ 2 2 

Totals. ess 11,061,800 | 10,232,000 | 8,817,900 | 8,883,484 | 8,882,864 9,090,000 
Civil Government!.......... 849, 860 825, 5453 727,035 476,378 451,738 448, 640 
Grand Totals..... 11,911,660 | 11,057,545 | 9,544,935 | 9,359,862 | 9,334,602 9,448, 640 


1Department of National Defence. ?Discontinued asaseparate vote. *Revised since the publication 
of the 1933 Year Book. 
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Subsection 3.—Air Service. 


Under the Act creating the Department of National Defence, the powers, 
duties and functions vested in the Air Board by the Air Board Act of 1919 are now 
administered under the direction of the Minister of National Defence. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force is composed of the Permanent Active Air Force, 
the Non-Permanent Active Air Force, and a Reserve of Officers. The Royal 
Canadian Air Force administers and controls all military air operations and air 
operations for civil government departments. The duties of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force are as follows:— 

(a) To organize, train and maintain an air force for the defence of Canada. 
(b) To assist in the development of civil aviation by— 
(i) Providing advanced flying training to civilian pilots, instructors and commercial pilots. 
(ii) Initial development of air routes. 
(iii) Technical supervision of airworthiness and inspection of aircraft belonging to private and 
commercial operators, and aircraft constructed or overhauled by aircraft manufacturing firms, 
and acting as consultant in matters pertaining to civil aviation generally. 


(c) The conduct of flying required to assist the several departments of the Dominion Government 
in the development and conservation of the country’s natural resources, and other related services. 


Permanent Active Air Force stations and units are located as follows:— 


Location. Duty. 

R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. 

R.C.A.F. Station, Camp Borden, Ont.............ee0e0 Training. 

Ree AcE otanlone Lronton,;Onttcesccc ceed cee ae cer Training. 

RGA Station, Ottawa, Ontsets cies ccs aa os eetuies eae Test and experimental work and civil gov- 
ernment air operations. 

R.C.A.F. Station, Winnipeg, Man....... AES ie at lowles noes Civil government air operations. 

R.C.A.F. Station, Vancouver, B.C..............cee0ee08 Coast reconnaissance and civil government 
air operations. 

R.C.A.F. Station, Dartmouth, N.S........ Pelee tla Coast reconnaissance and civil government 
air operations. 

R.C. #5 F. Station, High River, Alta..............c0c008% Care and maintenance basis. 

No.1 R.C.A.F. Depot, Ottawa Ontaeo 225 Sacuieeka oon Stores and repair depot. 


R.C.A.F. Photographic Section, Ottawa, Ont. 


Non-Permanent Active Air Force units are located as follows:— 


No. 10 Army Co-Operation Squadron, Toronto, Ont. 

No. 11 Army Co-Operation Squadron, Vancouver, B.C. 

No. 12 Army Co-Operation Squadron, Winnipeg, Man. 

No. 15 Fighter Squadron, Montreal, Que. (in process of organization). 
No. 18 Bomber Squadron, Montreal, Que. (in process of organization). 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on Dec. 31, 1934, was:— 


Officers. Airmen. 
iPermcnentan GlIViecvAIT TH OTCOs sc. c scars Stccetleie cieBe ce ce eee wet e oe 117 664 
Non-Permanent Active Air Force.............ccccccccccscccsccce 38 236 


Subsection 4.—Civil Aviation.* 


The Civil Aviation Branch is under the Controller of Civil Aviation, who is 
directly responsible to the Deputy Minister. Its duties include the inspection of 
licences and registration of aircraft, air harbours, commercial and private air pilots, 
air engineers and air navigators. In addition to these duties, the location and 
construction of air routes and any matters connected with airship services are 
administered in this branch. 

Civil aviation in the Dominion has had its chief development in connection with 
the exploration and conservation of the natural resources of the provinces, including 
forestry protection, air photography, and transport of men and supplies to remote 
points and mining districts. At the beginning of 1934, 17 regular. air-mail routes 
were in operation. On Dec. 31, 1934, there were twenty air-mail routes in operation. 


*See also pp. 744-746. 
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On Dec. 31, 1934, there were certificates and licences in force as follows: private 
air pilots, 427; commercial air pilots, 405; air engineers, 461; registration of air- 
craft, 868; air-harbour licences, 101. 


Rapid progress is being made in the development of the Trans-Canada Airway. 
The sections between Lethbridge and Edmonton and Lethbridge and Winnipeg are 
completed, including equipment for night lighting on the 27 intermediate aerodromes 
and radio. Four other intermediate aerodromes have been completed. Forty-three 
sites are under development under the unemployment relief scheme; landings have 
been made on nine of these. Sixteen further sites have been optioned or acquired, 
5 others selected and 13 remain to be located. 


Subsection 5.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, then Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation, 2,430 
gentleman cadets have been enrolled, and of this number 198 are now in attendance. 


The maximum number of cadets who may be in residence at any one time is 
restricted by Order in Council to two hundred. 


The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection 
with the War. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted 
commissions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted with a view to obtaining com- 
missions; 156 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or missing. 
Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations: 1 Victoria 
Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished Service 
Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 other British 
decorations, 42 foreign decorations. ‘Three Canadian and one Australian divisions 
were commanded by graduates of the College. 


Ex-cadets who have served in the army, either in the regular forces or during 
the Great War, include 1 general, 5 lieutenant-generals, 17 major-generals, and 
29 brigadier-generals or brigadiers. Eleven knighthoods have been conferred on 
ex-cadets for distinguished service. ; 


The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (87 Vict., c. 
36) was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of mili- 
tary tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in the 
subjects connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military 
profession, and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments”. In 
addition to the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough 
practical and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, 
English and French. Strict discipline, combined with physical trainbegs riding, 
drill and outdoor games, forms part of the curriculum. 


The College is situated on a beautiful peninsula, one mile from Kingston, 
with the Cataraqui river emptying into the St. Lawrence river at its junction with 
lake Ontario on the one side, and Navy bay on the other. The grounds cover 
about 500 acres. The buildings of the College proper are situated on the above- 
mentioned peninsula, comprising 60 acres. The remainder of the grounds, on 
which stands the historic Fort Henry, is at the disposal of the College for use as a 
training area. On the point of the College peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, 
built in 1837 when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort comprising a 
portion of the defences of Kingston. ‘The College is under the supervision of the 
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Department of National Defence, and is inspected annually by an advisory board 
composed of leading Canadian citizens, both civil and military, which makes its 
reports and recommendations to the Minister of National Defence. The staff is 
composed of a commandant, a staff-adjutant, and a competent staff of civil and 
military professors and instructors. 


A four-year course leads to a “diploma with honours”, a ‘diploma’ or a 
“certificate of military qualification”. A number of commissions in the Canadian 
Permanent Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as commissions in the 
British Regular Forces, the Indian Army, and the Royal Air Force, are offered 
annually to graduates; and for cadets who desire to obtain commissions in the 
Royal Canadian Navy a limited number of naval cadetships are available each 
year to cadets who successfully complete the first two years of study and who were 
under 18 years of age at the time of entry into the College. To those graduates 
joining the British Army, the privilege of one year of seniority is granted in the 
British or Indian Armies. ‘This has been arranged in order to equalize the seniority 
of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada with those of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, or the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, since the 
courses at the latter institutions are shorter than the Canadian. 


The principal Canadian universities admit recommended graduates to the 
fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other engin- 
eering courses; and some of the universities admit graduates to the third years of 
arts and science courses. 


The R.M.C. diploma is accepted by the Law Societies and Bar Associations 
of Ontario, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and 
Alberta, as the equivalent of a B.A. degree for admission to the study of law. The 
Dominion Association of Chartered Accountants likewise accepts R.M.C. graduates 
as registered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 


Entrance to the College is on a competitive basis. Candidates are required 
to pass a rigid medical examination, and to have obtained junior matriculation 
or an acceptable equivalent. Applications for admission to the College should 
reach The Secretary, Department of National Defence, Ottawa, before May 31 of 
each year. 


Section 3.—Department of Public Works.* 


Since Confederation and before, the constructing department of the Dominion 
Government has been known as the Department of Public Works. In 1879 the 
railways and canals were placed under the control of a new department, the building 
and maintenance of penitentiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, 
the maintenance and construction of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Depart- 
ment, and the smaller drill halls and armouries to the Department of National 
Defence. The work of the Department of Public Works is now divided into three 
principal branches, viz., the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the 
Telegraph Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; the 
improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, operation and 
maintenance of dredging plant and the construction, operation and maintenance of 


*Revised by J. M. Somerville, Assistant Secretary, Department of Public Works. 
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graving or dry docks. The construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges 
and approaches thereto, also the construction, operation and maintenance of bridges 
with movable spans on certain highways; hydrographic and topographic surveys and 
examinations which are required for the preparation of plans, reports and estimates; 
test borings for the purpose of ascertaining nature of foundations; the testing of 
cements and materials of construction; the licensing of international and inter- 
provincial ferries, and the control of works constructed in or over navigable waters 
by authority of the Navigable Waters Protection Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 140). 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Government 
buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, quarantine stations, 
immigration and experimental farm buildings, military hospitals and telegraph 
offices. It also constructs armouries and drill halls and leases office accommodation 
as required for the various departments. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control of the construction, operation 
and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These lines 
are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and Yukon (see also pp. 778-779). 


Graving Docks.—The Department constructed five dry docks, as are shown in 
Table 4. The dock at Kingston, Ont., is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding 
Company, while the old Esquimalt Dry Dock was temporarily transferred to the 
Department of National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934. This transfer is to be effective 
until such time as the dock is commercially required, when it will be returned to the 
control of the Department of Public Works. The large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., 
and Esquimalt, B.C., can be divided into two parts and were built at a cost of 
approximately $3,850,000 each. Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 
Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been subsidized by payments of 3 to 4 p.c. per 
annum on the original cost for a given number of years, as shown in Table 5 


4.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government. 


Width at— Depth of | Rise of Tide. 

Location. Length. |——————_- ater |———————_—_- 

Coping.|Bottom.| Entrance.} on Sill. | Spring. | Neap. 

it ft ft ft. ft. ft {t 

Lauzon, Que. ‘ ‘Champlain” A ASA sitet bae 1,150 144 105 120 40-0 H.W. 18 13-3 
Lauzon, Que... Lornevers cians. ooh hee 600-3 100 59-5 62 25-8 H.W.| 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock).......... 450-7 90 41 65 29-0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8. 
Hequimalt’B Caw 2 sa. ccmn ie een 1,173 149 126 135 40-0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 

Kangston,- Onteavecntecca cca seemasce 353-5 79 47 55 16-0 - - 


5.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Dock Subsidies 


Act, 1910. 
Depth | Total 
Location. Length.| Width. ares Cost. Subsidy. 
ill. 
ft {t. ft $ 

Collingwood No. 1, Ont-....<. ccs «.s+eceeeinl BIDS 59-8 14-8 500,000} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Collingwood. Now? Ont se. os octte selene 413-2 95 19-2 306,965] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
PorwArthur: -Onts6s. tater ante teen ieesian 708-3 77°6 16-2 | 1,258,050] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que., floating dock, Duke of Con- 

FSTUL PREP CUES SLAB pres Corl eye Hee AE eee 601 100 31-5 | 3,000,000] 3% p.c. for 35 years. 
poke Rupert, B.C. (floating dock).......... 600 . 100 32 2,199,168] 3% p.c. for 35 years. 
Saint Johns Ny Dits. Gree cet epoeem tere eee 1, 164- 5 133 40 5,500,000} 44 p.c. for 35 years. 


North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)...... 556-5 98 28 2,500,000} 43 p.c. for 35 years. 


oe 
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Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 6 shows the expenditures and revenues 
of the Public Works Department of the Dominion Government, for the fiscal years 
1929-34. For the fiscal year 1934 the expenditure was $10,618,233, as compared 
with $13,473,149 in 19383—a decrease of $2,854,916, largely accounted for by 
reduced expenditures for harbours and rivers, dredging and public buildings. 


6.—Expenditures and Revenues of the Public Works Department, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1929-34. 


EXPENDITURES (exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 


Item, 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Harbour and river works..| 5,230,360 | 7,980,558 | 11,785,509 | 5,000,984 | 3,044,495 2,408,308 
Dredging plant, etc......... 3,106,688 | 3,310,953 |° 4,305,126 | 2,520,843 | 1,510,174 1,172,582 
Roads and bridges.......... 38, 896 84,495 190,383 342,330 138,598 53,776 
PIT PIO Rises Sciaciate ps oe ere 540,076 780, 144 93,214 - - - 
Public buildings............. 9,902,676 | 12,304,578 | 15,792,574 | 11,264,114 | 7,980,561 6,371,217 
‘plegraphs caer. oe 893, 888 885,871 928,975 644, 627 529, 852 497,037 
Miscellaneous............... 236, 042 260, 924 275, 8382 235,177 131,099 115,318 
Unemployment relief works - - - | 1,592,934 138,370 ~ 

@tala: . 2.6: tics, < a2 19,948,576 | 25,607,523 | 33,371,613 | 21,601,009 | 13,473,149 | 10,618,233 

REVENUES. 

MOE VIN” COCKS esac 2 sis a:sce sess 102,065 121,909 ‘117,759 78,167 64, 732 66,809 
Renters tae yi sn eod meee 97,114 116, 697 103,353 179, 958 103,070 88,304 
WOlGgTAD BS. dances Garr cise: 356, 485 356, 469 242,441 188, 248 170,984 162,562 
Casual revenue,..........+.. 83,311 67,130 93,304 464,479 37,031 27,287 
TROTEIO oon pens nine ch nine oes 1,358 1,318 * 2,823 2,869 2,740 2,723 

Wotale ct Jo... 640,333 663, 523 559,680 913,722 378,507 347,685 


Section 4.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 


Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada.* 


The Indians of Canada whose affairs are administered by the Department of 
Indian Affairs number about 112,510, their numbers varying slightly from year 
to year. A small yearly increase is evident, and the popular notion that the race 
is disappearing is not in accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the 
degenerating effects of European civilization and the devastating results of the 
many colonial wars, the numbers of the Indians were undoubtedly larger, but 
any reliable information as to the aboriginal population during either the French 
or the early British régime is non-existent, and there is no adequate basis for a 
comparison between the past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting 
sketch of the progress of the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be found 
in the Report of the Department of Indian Affairs, 1927. 


Administration.{|—Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of 
Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Department, 
as guardian of the Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, etce., 
the development of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration 
of their lands, community funds, estates, and the general supervision of their welfare. 


*Revised by A. F. MacKenzie, Secretary, Department of Indian Affairs. 
{For an outline of the early administration, see p. 937 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered 
throughout the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of 
which there are in all 120. The number of bands included in an agency varies 
from one to more than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers 
in addition to the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, 
constable, stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in 
question. ‘The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, 
each inspector having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon 
destitute Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds 
or from the tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 


The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario, 
the Prairie Provinces and the Territories the situation has been different. There, 
the rapid spread of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective 
measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the 
Government. Accordingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby 
the latter ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. 
In consideration of such cession the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, 
make cash grants, provide per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock 
raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide 
education for the Indian children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. 
These treaties have been made from time to time as occasion arose and as new 
territories were opened up. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British 
Columbia, but their welfare has received no less attention from the Government 
on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1934, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $13,580,007, had increased to 
$13,602,565. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,146,887; 
annuities by statute, $233,135. 


Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada follow. In Table 7 the populations 
for 1871-1931 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the statistics and other information in the remaining tables are taken from 
the latest Annual Report of the Department of Indian Affairs. The Department of 
Indian Affairs takes a quinquennial census of Indians under its control, whereas 
census figures include all persons of Indian origin. The quinquennial census taken 
by the Department in 1934 showed a total of 112,510 as compared with 108,012 
in 1929 and 104,894 in 1924, an increase of 7-3 p.c. in ten years. The details of the 
census of 1934 are given in the Annual Report of the Department for that year. 
The figures of the decennial census include some thousands of persons of Indian 
race who are living off the reserves as ordinary citizens of Canada. 
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7.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871.1 1881.1 1891.2 1901, 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Prince Edward Island........ 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 
INOWERSCOUIR eee e tec ete cess 1,666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 2,191 
New. Bruns With. o.asic0s< waen 1,403 1,401 1521 1,465 1,541 Tact 1,685 
QUGDOC los. baked. sete cesta + es 6,988 77515 13,361 10,142 9,993 11,566 12,312 
CONtAT IOS er et toe cc ee nee 12,978 15,325 17,915 24,674 23,044 26, 436 30,368 
British: Columbiazcede.ccc.s 23,000 25,661 34, 202 28,949 20,134 225300 24,599 
IMSnITOD RIA oA 36 5.0 oh okies 16,277 7,876 13, 869 15,417 
Saskatchewan................ 26,304 11,718 12,914 15, 268 
PAUDOLUSS oo oo cs dai Sinsienc ators 56, 000 56, 239 51,249 : 11, 630 14,557 15,258 
BY SUCOM nes Ss ecsac ities © tes 3,022 1,489 1,390 1,543 
Northwest Territories........ 14,921 15,904 3,8734 4,046 

Totals 268s ok ood 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 | 127,9413|] 105,492 | 110,596 122,920 


1Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 

2Racial origin not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs of that year. 

3Includes 34,481 ‘‘half-breeds’’. 

4The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 
1921 Indian population of these provinces. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, a total of 345 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 79 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment of 
8,596, and 256 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 8,653 Indian pupils, 
also 10 combined public and Indian schools, with 199 Indian pupils enrolled. The 
total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 17,448 
in 1933-34 and the average attendance from 8;080 to 13,352 or from 63-1 p.c. to 
76-5 p.c. of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being 
taught in several of the day and residential schools. ‘The amount spent on Indian 
education in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, was $1,620,130. 


8.—Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 
‘ ended Mar. 31, 1916-34. 


Residential Schools. Day Schools. All Schools. 
Fiscal 
Percentage 
ear. Average Average Average 

Enrolment. Attendance. Enrolment. Attendance. Enrolment. Attendance, pee eee 

LONG Fira se teaciene 4,661 4,029 8,138 4,051 12,799 8,080 63-1 
vk iy here sy ie 4,520 4,149 7,658 4,136 12,178 8, 285 68-0 
19S SR Secs): 4,692 4,081 USIOA! 3,797 12,413 7,878 63-5 
UY Crs 2 See eee 4,640 4,014 tiole 3,587 11,952 7,601 63-6 
1920UFS SS .. 4,719 4,133 7,477 3,516 12,196 7,649 62-7 
(OVA Ee. sei sees 4,783 4,143 Talia 3,931 12,558 8,074 64°3 
1022 ete chats 5,031 4,360 7,990 4,308 13,021 8,668 66-6 
ODS Sr or 5,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 13, 723 “95106 | 66-4 
5 Ct Te ee ae 5,673 4,856 8,199 4,332 13,872 9,188 66-2 
OD en ain otc ate 6,031 5,278 8,191 4,601 14, 222 9,879 69-5 
ROUGE SE: csmrenours Gyo2d 5,658 8,455 4,940 14, 782 10,598 71-7 
UG aay Be ote 6,641 5,881 8,069 4,660 14,710 10,541 71-7 
NOOSE Scr cne 6,795 6, 043 8, 223 4,823 15,018 10, 866 72-4 
DODO Fo. Sine eke 7,075 6, 282 8,272 4,976 15,347 11, 258 73-4 
TST eS eee cn ; 7,302 6,476 8,441 5,103 15, 743 11,579 73-6 
POS Swe: fap cies 7,831 6,917 8,584 5,314 16,415 toe 2e1 74-5 
ROOD or. ave ahah 8,213 7,400 8,950 5,707 17, 163 13,107 76-4 
EES ee eee re 8,465 7,618 8,960 5,874 17,425 13,487 774 
TOS ened jee eee 8,596 7,760 8, 852 5,592 17,448 13,352 76°5 
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Economic Data.—Statistical information concerning the economic position 
of the Indians of Canada, including: acreage and value of Indian lands, by provinces; 
areas and yields of principal field crops of Indians, by provinces; numbers of farm 
live stock of Indians, with total value, by provinces; and sources and values of 
income of Indians, by provinces, will be found in Tables 9-12, which follow. 


9.—Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1934. 


Lands 
Total Area Lands Value 
Province. Area of under heared bat under of 
Reserves. Wood. | Guitivati on. Cultivation.| Lands 
acres. acres. acres. $ 
925 425 318 20,000 
16, 687 2,214 879 86,825 
36, 238 1,132 382 75,448 
164, 745 17,879 11,059 1,422, 626 
880,961 78, 623 57,640 4,796,936 
336, 868 123 ,383 14,402 3,025,991 
600,321 854, 088 46,970 13,955, 722 
357, 762 855, 462 67,806 17,726,324 
441,510 267,946 34,939 12,668, 502 
1,667 64 ao 1,600 
2,837,684 | 2,201,216 234,421 | 53,799,974 


10.—Areas and Yields of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, calendar 


Province. 


Province. 


Other Grains. 


acres. 


bush. 


year 1933. 
Wheat. Oats. 
acres. bush. acres bush 
15 130 70 1,700 
- ~ 32 693 
- - 112 15357 
145 1,544 1,813 30,315 
1,505 20,720 11,154 227,558 
2,419 24,513 BY 45,676 
15,503 212,846 11,734 240,892 
19,085 128,976 10,860 137,397 
3,363 75, 402 3,590 68,421 
42,035 464,131 42,002 754,009 
Peas, Beans, etc. Potatoes. 
& 
acres. bush. acres. bush acres. 
- - 22 890 1 
13 173 97 4,396 25 
10 145 71 3,630 15 
120 984 730 12,810 64 
803 12,479 2,038 63,621 569 
7 65 575 39, 028 80 
~ - 455 32,349 340 
- ~ 273 16,461 26 
514 10,816 1,952 177,070 541 
1 1 33 1,412 15 
1,468 24,676 6,246 | 351,667 1,676 


4 
| 
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11.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Value, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1933. 


‘ Pigs, Value of 
Province. Horses. Cattle. Sheep, Poultry. | Live Stock 
etc. and Poultry 

No No No. No $ 

Prince Edward Island..................- 10 21 vf 150 1,200 
INGVE COUR Era nae nee fen cure poise <osm « 53 211 67 856 12,513 
ING DEGnS WICK epee cncehre recat ccs te tec 15 51 21 403 5,810 
Quebecssr se. anedistos «dekh. olen cee hews 615 2,440 770 7,503 76,920 
FOIVUREIO cee ele ee wie nis it ee ee serene 3,598 7,355 5,321 74,795 500,373 
MENILODER Us tect ins ct cette secs oes coe 2,008 4,622 448 8,195 260,556 
Saskatchewan wor. ii Asc sc thee Cetin ss 5,916 8,493 472 18,222 484,594 
Atperiate ete ee rece aee nes 12,618 10,610 463 7,158 400,135 
British: Cones aes sits oes eigacles Sreo.d lee» 10,567 10, 787 3,525 24,501 773,363 
VAD OUPANET INV foes se ceca esis te snare 6 « - 40 1,500 
PP OURS S More ie a toss esigratrs 35,459 44,596 11,094 141,823 2,516, 964 


12.—Sources and Values of Income of Indians, by Provinces, calendar year 1931. 


Value of— Re- Earned by— 
: Farm Beef ceived : ie 
Province. Products,| Sold or Wages Hand Fishin Pe peher of 
Including | Used for | Earned. Tiantale &- T : t us~ | Indians.! 
Hay. Food. ntvals. rapping. ries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

PB. istands.0 45.55 1,967 220 - ~ 850 - 4,500 ERY! 
Nova Scotia......... 10,777 990 14,818 107 1,625 1,995) 12,875 44,845 
New Brunswick..... 6,750 ~ 13,050 - 1,310 1,075} 3,390 28,144 
Quebec=sos.283; se 81,424 8,580} 122,945 9,441 4,535 73,365} 18,530} 340,062 
Ontario ss kesh esd 312,912 34,220} 367,003 15,431] 216,785) 373,710} 163,930} 1,876,759 
Manitoba, <. 20.0000 145,967 16, 202 95,900 1,000 59,825] 282,775] 44,371] 735,971 
Saskatchewan....... 267,717 37,932 49,191 5,152 155,595 235,164] 46,440 943 , 527 
Albortal <fi5. 5. 2288! 167,291 52,025 35, 202 48,071 7,561 93,806} 48,654] 661,418 
British Columbia...| 319,048 59,348] 269,023 26,161) 282,705} 113,965) 102,530) 1,235,359 
Yukon and N.W.T.. 9,844 - 13,670 - 46,090} 204,865} 5,710} 299,924 
Totals:..2 006.5 « 1,323,697) 209,517) 980,802) 105,363) 776,881) 1,380,720] 450,930) 6,173,546 


1 Includes income received from timber, mining and annuities earned as interest on Indian trust 
funds 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada.* 


The Eskimos are a littoral race, dwelling on the northern and northeastern 
mainland coasts and on islands in the Arctic archipelago and in Hudson bay. Though 
nomads, they never go far from the sea except to hunt caribou, the skin of which 
animal is required for clothing. They subsist largely on marine animals and fish. 
They inhabit chiefly the Northwest Territories, the Yukon Territory, and the Ungava 
district of Quebec. According to the Census of 1931 the total Eskimo population 
of Canada was 5,979, made up as follows: Northwest Territories 4,670, Yukon 85, 
Alberta 3, Manitoba 62, Quebec 1,159. The administrative care of those Eskimos 
outside of the organized provinces devolves upon the Department of the Interior, 
which has done much for them by providing medical attention, by setting aside 
wild-life preserves for the protection and conservation of game resources, by 
importation of reindeer, distribution of buffalo hides and meat and caribou skins 
for bedding and clothing, and the establishment of permanent stations in the eastern, 
central, and western Arctic, from which regular patrols are made. 


*Revised by J. Lorne Turner, Director, Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa. 
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Section 5.—Pensions and other Provision for War Veterans.* 


Pensions Division.—This Division is responsible for the administration of 
returned soldiers’ affairs under the Department of Pensions and National Health 
Act and the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. It is also responsible by direction of 
the Canadian Pension Commission for certain administrative duties under the 
Pension Act and the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act. The Representative of 
the Treasury is responsible for all payments under these Acts. 


The Annual Report for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, shows a decrease 
in the number of ex-members of the Forces who received in-patient hospital treat- 
ment, the number being 11,718 as against 13,343 in 1932-33 and 14,267 in 1931-32. 
The Department maintains eight hospitals, situated in the following centres: Halifax, 
Saint John, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary and 
Vancouver. The sheltered employment workshops are still operated at Hamilton, 
Montreal and Halifax and one shop by the Red Cross Society at Victoria. 


One of the features of the activities of the Department is provision for the 
care of veterans in a departmental institution for pensioners who through age or 
infirmity are unable to care for themselves. The number of such cases shows an 
increase during the year, the total on Mar. 31, 1934, being 250 as against 213 a 
year previous and 198 on Mar. 31, 1932. The issue of orthopedic and surgical 
appliances has been maintained with a slight decrease. The number of pensioners 
who have been granted relief was 12,735 in 1933-34 as compared with 14,368 in 
1932-33, 12,303 in 1931-32 and 8,811 in 1930-31. The expenditure on relief in 
1933-34 was $1,912,563; in 1932-33, $1,978,284; 1931-32, $2,082,052; and 1930-31, 
$907,010. 


The provision under which the Department assumes responsibility in respect 
of accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 p.c. and upwards when engaged in industry 
has been continued. During the fiscal year under review, the number of claims 
was 180; in 1932-33, 179, and in 1931-32, 200. The expenditure was as follows: 
1933-34, $36,420; 1932-33, $17,641; 1931-32, $49,878. The expenditure is largely 
governed by the number of fatal and serious accidents. 


The following is a summary statement of the manner in which the funds appro- 
priated by Parliament have been dealt with and also sets forth the costs of admin- 
istration and the adjudication of pensions. ‘The cost of administration was 3-642 p.c. 


NET PAYMENTS BY DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAR. 31, 1934. 


PENSIONS BRANCH. 


Net Cash Payments— $ 
Muropedny War ponsions rs Hi ehins pine eed eiteoares clete tie te oabre bias oats 41,839,831 
War Veterans sllowanCesice ss cnc.<.csu deter inaetisiodhe ence cece mee thie 1,650,314 
Wnemployment Telieivae.c tic te e..te ott eee Pelee ean enemas 1,912,563 
Industrial problem cases and vocational loans..............0eeeeseees 648 
Sheltered employMent-cs wes cess eeshite dees ounione Ore ea et See 42,718 
Hosprtalallowancesss.3 Ose cavern | enacted odds nics Sere tetanic 1,314,907 
Total Paidun i Cashv eee. cout teneoet ceo omen eae $46, 760, 981 


*Revised by E. H. Scammell, Secretary, Pensions Division, Department of Pensions and National 
Health. See also 1980 Year Book, pp. 982-983. 


ar 
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NET PAYMENTS BY DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAR. 31, 1934—concluded. 


Pensions Brancu—concluded. 


Net Cost of Services— $ 
Siar ees ere aceon Gat tid POSER. SO DOC ea a te eh eS 2,613,442 
Employers’ liability compensation: ..:......6.ccccscesvvccscececcacs 36,420 
Se ITER Be tes Om: BS bn Chonda Reva eed © Walia wale ve Ed dg WAS Ed 40,000 
CONRAN TLGZION Aeeneek ea: ok Osco tats DO eM he dee BEETS: 9,000 
Transportation, pensioners, patients, CtC.............cccecececcceecces 113,741 
After-care of the blind and transportation of blinded ex-soldiers...... 7,018 

Indirect Payments to and on behalf of Ex-Members of the 


Forces and their Dependants........cccccccscccccccccces $ 2,819,621 


$49, 580, 602 
Other Expenditures and Operations, including Payment of Militia (Statute) 
and other Pensions, Trust Funds under Administration, Recoverable 


Expenditures, Returned Soldiers’ Insurance, etc.— $ 
MEET DONSIONS« (SESLULO). 4... wctssecct «sca ettes Coren so cote oss cee 1,064, 183 
North West Rebellion, 1885 and general.............ccccccccccescecs 20,219 
Civil Flying...... a Py Ts See a EO EE CEO ed SO 276 
JAtCLORE OW Crust TUNGS os se oes ane clos od Ses TER ook ee Cea 2,069 
WAT SOEVICE CTALUIGIOR She chloe ae ieiriaia os ac bbw ME cio src idee read o's 1,667 
Returned spol miers + NSuranee 4.2 eile os a visia dco UG ak k am Gee hle ones 1,004, 260 
Pensions Mnder AAMUINISETAGION: Mesos. > o--4s Hetees Ce ok bs cdelakioae b wiewe 655, 767 
WapitaoRPend tured. Gehitae iets vous Loe he ete vluee 9,245 
FROCG Wer able lOxpOHCIGULeS ek sgh pee nite ss hc cater Ue she eecilas same 110,396 
$2, 868, 082 
Total Expenditure apart from Cost of Administration........ $52, 448, 684 
Cost of Administration— 
Departmental— $ 
PRP AT IOS ras reece cia lee nik desde ered s/o aies Nisa wae es ecoinlove.e actos 851, 882 
GONOTRIe coe Aea eek oe hee nalvred be aOR ORR AEE 107, 163 
—— 959,045 
Canadian Pension Commission............. Air heed ee 432,937 
Wie POLARS Ee ULOMU aon Sore cracch ter ee a, fore maine ndolen Ge oie acide See - 175,869 
CLUS TOME TANITA Ure ray tateya tic iets ace See als Bebe ialavssseeleinae.eie.ccrassists. bt nloieht «pu 135,049 
IPENnsiONVADDCAL COUFL coc ec coe eon ee eat bee ORR Lc bese SIERRE 37,436 
Sromperauer Of the, Preasury’ 246s 24 ices cc elas (dig os CANES o 8 Weed wee ods ~ 380,853 
$2, 121, 189 
Ota etUXDENCILULG sc Mee a cheek eee eee nee $54, 569, 873 


SS 


To arrive at the actual cost of administration, not only expenditure, but income 
and turnover of trust funds must be included. In addition, therefore, to the fore- 
going, the administration cost should be spread over the following :— 


$ 
RaePeeaUe OU POMUNGHE St te Cheeta otis Ptee ls Sola dua aac em idiee diidrare sins Ja ous 794, 527 
Camila MOVER a teppei arate cape cepa mateo evarcit ocron tense eisroener 187, 609 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance premiums and interest................- 2,026,027 
Funds deposited to trust accounts, pensions under administration, etc. 671,413 
$ 3,679,576 
eS ee ee 


Cost of administration—3- 642 p.c. 


The Canadian Pension Commission.—By c. 45 of the Statutes of 1933, the 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada and the Pension Tribunal ceased to 
exist; their duties were taken over by the Canadian Pension Commission which was 
formed by.the Act referred to, and the personnel of the Commission was increased 


from three to not less than eight nor more than twelve. Eight members were 


appointed. 

The Commission is responsible for the adjudication and awarding of pensions 
in respect of disabilities connected with military service and the awarding of pensions 
to the dependants of those who die. It operates under the authority of the Pension 
Act. The following table shows the number of pensions in force at the end of the 
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fiscal years 1918 to 1934, together with the annual liability. The large increase 
in disability pensioners from 1930 to 1933 inclusive was primarily due to the rein- 
statement on pension of those who had commuted their pensions from 1920 onwards. 
This restoration was under the authority of an amendment to the Pension Act 


in 1930. 


13.—Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1918-34. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Totals. 
Fiscal Year. 
No. of spss No. of «oa eye No. of ir 
Pensions. Liability. Pensions. Liability. Pensions. Liability. 
$ $ $ 
LOTS Sh ores, et aoe reiete Merete 10,488} 4,168,602 15,335} 3,105,126 25,823) 7,273,728 
1919 ese aren oe cole ace 16,753} 9,593,056 42,932) 7,470,729 59,685] 17,063,785 
1020. SPOR I ee: 17,823} 10,841,170 69,203) 14,335,118 87,026] 25,176,288 
ODT ce as eee co ke ee 19,209} 12,954,141 51,452} 18,230,697 70,661] 31,184,838 
TO22 he Say ea eee 19,666} 12,687,237 45,133} 17,991,535 64,739] 30,678,772 
1928 or sc cierersione o Corea tion 19,794] 12,279,621 43,263} 18,142,145 63,057} 30,421,766 
1 A 2 el Rr: 8.3: AE 19,971} 12,037,843 43,300] 18,787,206 63,271} 30,825,049 
1925 yn ete ade te le ee 20,015} 11,804,825 44,598} 19,816,380 64,613} 31,621,205 
1926 Re eric ne ee oe 20,005} 11,608,530 46,385} 21,456,941 66,390] 33,065,471 
1927 Seared ts ooo’ 19,999} 11,419,276 48,027) 22,811,373 68,026} 34,230,649 
1928 0 Swe eetecnd os Senos 19,975} 11,209,351 50,635] 24,374,502 70,610} 35,583,853 
1920 SAN e Actes wire alnitte oie 20,002} 11,090,158 54,620] 26,095,150 74,622} 37,185,308 
1980 Arrest nncidndesce 19,644) 10,742,518 56,996} 27,059,992 76,640] 37,802,510 
LOS TRIS Fae CARN See MEE 5 19,676} 10,985,518 66,669} 29,226,208 86,345) 40,211,726 
LOS rere cce sitar cone eee 19,308} 10,859,806 75,878} 30,998,571 95,186} 41,858,377 
LQSS Acts ee Sac ee raae 18,745] 10,624,775 77,967} 31,124,543 96,712} 41,749,318 
DE ee tee OC CORED 5” 18,236} 10,339,971 77,855) 30,453,454 96,091} 40,793,425 


The number of medical examinations for pension purposes carried out during 
the fiscal year was 27,866, being a decrease of 2,098 as compared with the previous 
year and 4,871 as compared with 1931-32. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF BENEFITS 
UNDER THE PENSION ACT AS AT MAR. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


1933. 1934. 
Disability: pensiOners:cssencc tren. ee tee ee ae 77,967 77, 855 
Disability pensioners’ Wives. ..........ccceccccccccoeces 57,825 57,499 
Disability pensioners’ children.............cceeceecscees 101,537 100,392 
Disability pensioners’ other relatives.................66- 1,929 1,759 
Disability pensioners (Widowers, Section 22-9 Pension Act) 341 289 
239,599 —— 287,794 
Dependent pensioners: 220 Sone noe ore be eee tane sea es 18,745 18, 236 
Dependent pensioners’ children...............eee0- erie 4,512 4,046 
Other relatives in addition to main dependants.......... 1,588 1,530 
24,845 —— 23,812 
SUPPLEMENTARY PENSIONS IN EFFECT. 
Disability— 
Militia Pension Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act) 27 24 
Supplementary to awards paid by the United 
Kingdom (Sections 45 and 47, Pension Act)... 268 269 
R.N.W.M. Police Supplementary (Sec. 48 ,Pension. Act) 3 3 
298 296 
Dependent— 
Militia Pension Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act). 6 6 
Supplementary to awards paid by the United King- 
dom (Sections 46 and 47, Pension Act)....... 58 54 
Supplementary to awards paid by Belgium (Section 
46 ;Pensiontact) sici.ck aca Sot ee eee a ies teas 1 1 
Supplementary to awards paid by France (Section 46, 
PONSIONVAGCE) esnercssisccoronte cierto orn er oletletne eine aye 31 30 
Supplementary to awards paid by Italy (Section 46, 
Pension ACh) co csi dears sisle seeee tae eon aiaimeleters gieiete 2 2 
98 - 93 
Grand Totals.......... Re Abate e/ctaeieia ate Reales 264, 840 261,995 
rs SS Ss 


Rates of pensions for all ranks were published in tables on pp. 960-962 of the 
1925 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. 
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Pension Appeal Court.—This Court continues to function and the following 
is a summary of decisions rendered during the year ended Mar. 31, 1934:— 


On appeals by Commission Counsel from Pension Tribunal decisions— 


NORIO OLIGR cern nels ots Siareictein wis, sic ve ote ae wine cineaisie ue dietcde sae one 613 
NSS ha et Atta te ate aioe Soaschorew mnto or ecmeen wie hers OA alate, OSE MG oer tats etal 389 
RGWitEGGG Hor, FeO p LINO Hii. wdc cc itcbaor dciemisiroer ante et tete eek Ae es wie Blo 7 Pos 
On appeals by Applicant from Pension Tribunal decisions— 
PLO WOCL ONL MEIGS = a cic recs kieran sisi arsicpclni cps MO ig Die G el eeeteroe ts woe tle 6 
DP ISRNOW OU emer eine rn kis occ et ce sc ee ee tered focaen actos een agenels 861 
Bauitted fonie-hearing .thct..sisirssaesse alae dave she ee ee Sa he Pas 2 oS 
On appeal by Applicant from a decision of a Quorum of the Commission— 
A DIRAILO WOU Soe mela coe eer oire cine ogo cia Marae IE bea le ca aN eee a kaa OOD 1 ‘ 
1,943 
———t——ah 
On Applications made on behalf of Applicant that leave be granted to the 
Commission to entertain a fresh application from Applicant— 
PUES ITO AGEs ee ie ee coe Teas oe Sis SH alti ecasare hagas Parse elawte ae 164 
MO EPPO CVOUL errr ER aye netics aeons Re titicicke orsicl cote eve e hisje « inTaconowl sre Gane teacad 46 
210 
————, 
On applications for Leave to Renew before the Court an Application for Com- 
passionate Pension or Allowance which had been refused by the 
Commission— 
PACU entero d: Grae Mites Ee ute Cet RU ae tele Tee oo ote cee ese ae ni 
TDRSS ECG I es on py RS Aa Se atl, Ce UR Sal Ecce RIE El a eR Rg ea A ee a 7 
8 
——t eed 


Veterans’ Bureau.—Pursuant to legislation passed in 1930, a Veterans’ 
Bureau was organized as a branch of the Department and came into active operation 
on Oct. 1, 1930. The duties of the Bureau were set forth on p. 945 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. Briefly stated, the Bureau was created and is operated to assist 
applicants for pension in the preparation and presentation of their cases. There isa 
Chief Pensions Advocate with his staff at Ottawa, and Pensions Advocates have 
their offices in all the principal cities of Canada. 


War Veterans’ Allowances.—A synopsis of the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act; which came into force on Sept. 1, 1930, appeared on p. 946 of the Canada- 
Year Book, 1932. The following statistics show the activities of the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Committee for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 and 1934. 


NUMBER OF CASES HANDLED DURING YEAR. ee 1934 


Number of new applications dealt with..........cccccccccccvccncssccccee 2,746 3,081 
Number of cases receiving allowance reviewed.............ccecceececeees 5,312 7,540 
BPOCAISE Steer aaecla. Ses See Loe, Me eT oe ved Loe tbe sede ses 8,058 10,621 


NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS AND ANNUAL LIABILITY. 


1933. 1934. 
Item. i 
Number Annual Number Annual 
of Cases. | Liability. of Cases. | Liability. 
Veterans’ allowance payments in force at beginning of $ $ 
SIBCMISVCARG IES OTe cnt e cos Cee e these eteeees 3,820|  1;257;334 4,867| 1,544,045 
AWATGSGUriNg f1s0G). VEATSs fic. cciis ses sine Fane eemes . 1,582} ~ 519,291 1,582 455, 939 
GOURD, hetante aroha oe nie’ ee ole. oda oe ees 5,407| 1,776,625 6,449] 2,006, 1482 
Cancellations, account of death, etc............e0.006. 540 232,580 612 195, 209 
Payments in force Mar. 31, 1983 and Mar. 31, 1934..... 4,867; 1,544,045 5,837| 1,810,939 


1 Includes $6,164, increase due to change in rate. 
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ANALYSIS OF AWARDS MADE FROM SEPTEMBER, 1930, TO MAR. 31, 1934. 


Item. Over 60. | Under 60. Total. 
Allowances approved Sept. 1, 1980, to Mar. 31, 1933................ 3, 268 2,552 5,820 
Allowances approved April 1, 1933, to Mar. 31, 19384.;:............. 1,065 517 1,582 
Totals, & W828) esses ssc 6 o slo's fe ne be «0.5.0 cle OREO ae 4,333 3,069 7,402 
Cancelled by death, etc. Sept. 1, 1930, to Mar. 31, 1934............. = - 1,565 
Total in receipt of allowance on Mar. 31, 1984.............seeeeeee - - 5,837 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.*—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act is 
under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Pension Commission as agent for the Minister 
of Finance. Collections are made through the Department and payments by the 
Representative of the Treasury. After several extensions, the date to which appli- 
cations could be received expired on Aug. 31, 1933. The following statement shows 
the operations under this Act during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-35. 


1933. 1934. 1935. 
Applications receivede ct... ..dsc ceuties «tect ele 1, 638 3,007 nil 
Applications: avcepted aa. secre: oles tremors 1,450 2,801 4 
Applications TeleCteG ss. s ceceerarato ete ies 114 361 nil 
Number of policies issucds ose aciante cee cece ee 1,450 2,801 4 
Number of policies reinstated.............e06. 2,009 . 1,796 1,957 
Number of policies surrendered for cash....... 1,814 1,411 844 
Number of policies in force.................0e. 25, 736 28, 240 26, 933 
Lotallamount of imsurance..coeaecrciisteieoteeietoicte $60,275,118 $61,069,009 $57,903,583 
‘Premiumyincome =. wecsmece sc loc vas eciecionr $1,575, 294 $1,557,532 $1, 498, 457 
Expenditure ,-.eic doesn bere ee ant ere $1, 085, 162 $1,004, 260 $844, 241 
Number of death claims from commencement 
OLOpPerauions sec ae es hee ee eae eee 2,967 3,230 3,50 

‘Amount of death claims 5 ve\3. 2 an etereeccs $7,810,519 $8,358,551 $8,957,368 
Balance on Hand ee Coote ee eee eae $11,291,512 $12,313,279 $13,487,884 


Section 6.—Soldier and General Land Settlement.{ 


In the session of Parliament of 1934 important legislation was passed by 
Parliament by which all lands administered by the Soldier Settlement of Canada 
are placed in exactly the same position with respect to the taxing laws of the pro- 
vinces as lands occupied by farmers generally. This is a principle for which 
organized municipalities have been contending for some years and the Government 
felt that in fairness to other farmer taxpayers this principle should be conceded 
through appropriate Parliamentary action. The amendment to the Act was made 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1933. Recognizing at the same time that there were many 
settlers on Soldier Settlement lands who were in arrears to municipal taxing authori- 
ties, the Government made provision in the estimates for 1934-35 for the payment 
of such taxes on lands occupied by soldier settlers up to the effective date of the 
above legislation. 


At the end of the calendar year 1934, the number of farms under the jurisdiction 
of the Soldier Settlement of Canada was 21,268, made up of: soldier settlers, 10,892; 
civilian settlers, 5,783; British families (including those under the New Brunswick 
Family Scheme), 2,077; unsold farms on hand, 2,516. Of the settlers who have 
retired from the Scheme 5,684 have repaid their loans in full (2,792 by cash repay- 
ment, 2,892 by sale of properties). 


The public investment as at Dec. 31, 1934, was $55,851,821.59. There had 
been repaid to the Public Treasury from all sources $54,064,046.15. 


*Revised by D. S. Drew, Officer in Charge of Returned Soldiers’ Insurance, 
tRevised by C. W. Cavers, Soldier Settlement of Canada. 
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Under the 3,000 British Family Scheme 3,346 families were accepted for 
settlement, of whom 1,503 families withdrew from the Scheme. Under the New 
Brunswick British Family Scheme 359 families were accepted for settlement and 
of these 103 withdrew. 


Further Land Settlement activities of this Department included the Back-to- 
the-Land Movement inaugurated by the Minister in 1930 in co-operation with the 
railways, and the Relief Land Settlement Plan, which was inaugurated in 1932 by 
the Dominion Government in co-operation with the provinces and municipalities. 
Under the former plan a total of 15,589 families and 33,842 single men have been 
placed on the land. 


The Relief Land Settlement plan was responsible for the placing of 3,948 
families on the land up to the end of 1984. These families were selected from among 
unemployed who had previous farm experience and were in receipt of direct relief. 


In connection with the investigations carried out by the field staff of the Soldier 
Settlement for the War Veterans’ Allowance Committee, Board of Pension Com- | 
missioners, Department of Pensions and National Health, Department of the 
Interior and Department of Immigration and Colonization, a total of 22,170 cases 
have been dealt with from Jan. 1, 1932, to Dec. 31, 1934. 


Section 7.—Department of the Secretary of State.* 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as the channel by 
which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar-General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs, and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
of the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, the 
Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act, and with the collection and 
tabling of Parliamentary Returns. The following information on these subjects 
has been secured in the course of administration. 


Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1933-34 was 531 with 
a total capitalization of $175,239,320. Supplementary letters patent were granted 
during the year to 185 companies, 38 of which increased their capital stock by the 
ageregate amount of $62,615,060; 61 decreased their capital stock by $86,810,799; 
the remaining 86 were granted supplementary letters patent for various purposes, 
such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total capitalization of new 
companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies amounted to 
$237,854,380, partly offset by the above-mentioned decreases in capitalization 
totalling $86,810,799. 


*Revised by E. H. Coleman, K.C., Under-Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary of State. 
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In Table 14 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 
porated during the years 1900-34. 


14.—Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 
rere Amending Acts, calendar years 1900-07, and fiscal years ended Mar. 
31, 1908-34. 


New Companies. Old Companies. Gross Old Companies. Net 
Increase Increase 
Year. Capital: Increase in Decrease co) 
Number. = aa sot Number. in Capital- | Number. in Capital- 
vibes Capital.!| ization.! Capital.1| ization.! 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1900 Fy. .tkle 53} 9,558,900 - | 3,351,000} 12,909,900 - - | 12,909,900 
190 TR oss siete 55), 7,662,552 - | 8,420,000) 11,082,552 - ~ 11,082,552 
190270 oe 126} 51,182,850 - | 5,055,000] 56,237,850 - - 56, 237, 850 
19038 Fick 187; 83,405,340 — | 5,854,520) 89,259,340 - - 89,259,340 
1904S ress arsia 206) 80,597,752 - | 3,366,000} 83,963,752 - - 83 , 963, 752 
G05. foc Precsn 293) 99,910,900 — | 9,685,000} 109,595,900 - - | 109,595,900 
1906 face 374) 180,173,075 — 132,403,000] 212,576,075 = — | 212,576,075 
190feu tes 378] 132,686,300 — 119,091,900} 151,778,200 - — | 151,778,200 
1908 (3 mos.) 64) 13,299,000 - 865,000} 14,164,000] © - - 14,164,000 
QOOE<. tetecion 366] 121,624,875 — |72,293,000) 193,917,875 - - | 193,917,875 
1910... ccisekrers 420] 301,788,300 44|46,589,500] 348,377, 800 4 670, 600} 347,707,200 
191s te 454] 458,415, 800 45/24,715, 600} 483,131,400 4/10, 650,000} 472,481,400 
| bh ARs 5.08 575| 447,626,999 44/42, 939,600} 490,565,999 7|17, 880,800} 472,685,199 
TOUS ince 835} 625,212,300 54/55, 549,900} 680, 762,206 5/11, 861,381} 669,100,819 
1914 Ae 647| 361, 708, 567 61/63, 599,003) 425,307,570 3} 3,290,000] 422,017,570 
VOLS 461] 208, 283, 633 34/26, 650,000} 234,933, 633 4! 6,840,000} 228,093, 633 
ED ie ceo 534] 157,342,800 28/68,996,000) 226,338,800 11] 4,811,700} 221,527,100 
HUH W aera Cee 606} 207,967,810 36/26, 540,000) 234,507,810 3] 5,050,600) 229,457,810 
LOIS nee 574] 335,982,400 41169,321,400} 405,303,800 4) 1,884,300} 403,419, 500 
LOIS eee 512} 214,326,000 69/67, 583,625] 281,909,625 11} 2,115,985) 279,793,640 
1920 eee 991} 603,210,850 88/85, 187,750) 688,398, 600 1019, 530,000} 668, 868, 600 
BUA bal atari 852) 752,062, 683 135|79, 803,000) 831,865, 683 17| 7,698,300} 824,167,383 
1022 bie ee bee 875) 351,555, 900 43|18,275,000| 369, 830,900 13) 5,121,450! 364, 709,450 
752| 314, 603,050 45146, 108,500} 360,711,550 30/10, 751,123} 349,960,427 
604} 204, 646, 2838 §8}15, 352,755) 219,999,038 27|57,944,410| 162,054, 628 
663} 231,044, 800 47115,549,573| 246,594,373 28/43, 863,633} 202,730, 740 
19265. 0 cee 801] 353,342, 800 48|33 , 303,500) 386, 646,300 47143, 797,780] 342,848,520 
192% ake. 836] 692,540,900 70/33, 524,000] 726,064,900 40/16, 905,045) 709,159, 855 
1928 2 at 1,102} 538,595,570 82}179,167,100| 717,762,670 31/37, 123,580) 680,639,090 
1929 REer 1, 202]1,406,006,340 128)}412,396,320|1,818,402,660 40}48 , 005, 533}1,770,397,127 
1930 Rae 1, 280/1,346, 138,367 127/293 ,496,800]1,639,635,167 35/46, 955, 000)1,592,680,167 
193 ee 898} 562,613,797 75|153,524,400| 716,138,197 39150, 604,545) 665,533, 652 
193205 eee 760| 294,770,312 43/27,981,750| 322,752,062 44/52, 773,618} 269,978,444 
1933 ROME: 548) 145,453,718 38/44, 621,950} 190,075, 668 46/31, 636,447] 158,439,221 
1934 ioe Wao 531} 175, 239,320 38/62,615,060) 237,854,380 61/86, 810,799} 151,043,581 


1Includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on the issue of shares without 


par value. 


nominal or 


Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 


(R.8.C., 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-17 inclusive, were given on p. 594 of 
the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining natural- 
ization has been under what is known as the “‘Imperial’”’ Naturalization Act, which 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title of 
the Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the 
Naturalization Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization Act, 
1919, was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended 
under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment 
passed by Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy birth 
were ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years after 
the termination of the War was removed, and at the present time any alien may 
apply for naturalization, regardless of his nationality. All these Acts have been 
consolidated in R.S.C., 1927, e. 188. Since Jan. 15, 1932, women British subjects 
on marrying aliens may by declaration retain their British nationality, if they have 
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not by marriage acquired their husbands’ nationalities, and the wives of aliens no 
longer become British subjects through their husbands’ naturalization. They must 
apply to the Secretary of State. 

Table 15 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1924 to 1933. 
The total numbers of persons naturalized during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933 
and 1934, were 23,617 and 21,908 respectively, including (except as stated above) the 
wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization certificates were issued. 
15.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, under the Naturalization 

Act, calendar years 1924-33. 


(SS RT RS IS SSSR SR ESR SR A SESSA RRS EE 


Nationality. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 
Albanians iuriiteves § acceos 3 12 4 8 11 i) 4 4 2 2 
ATZENEIDIAN.. concoct 36 evans ~ 1 - 2 3 2 
Austriancny - SECM tanks oe. 1,108 | 1,021 | 1,195 925 728 890 | 1,004 | 1,050 | 1,057 659 
Austro-Hungarian.......... 15 9 4 7 2 5 5 3 5 
Belgian nee cores cet oek 157 192 204 157 169 264 274 257 284 305 
Brazilian’....2. oct sk onltak ees - 1 2 ~ - 3 1 - 2 = 
Sal Sarinniteersine waste c <.6:sie.c 6° 74 76 58 59 46 64 41 37 44 30 
Chinesesn ej ese es 60 50 32 29 28 24 23 22 1 
Czechoslovak............+- 115 60 47 38 57 287 287 646 | 1,078 964 
MDA IS Hees Roe ets ce che was 79 108 105 116 132 208 217 249 285 390 
NAN ZAP CTS Ose ears reesei aie kw o « - - - 1 ] - 1 2 5 4 
Dut Cherrten Cor secs. cies 85 67 75 79 64 112 143 203 229 197 
TOV DEIAN Rech sae neioitiolcls-cle 2 - 2 1 - 1 x - - 2 
Estonian..... - - - 7 9 10 14 16 24 
Finnish 152 184 119 128 133 288 276 319 329 359 
French... 105 107 140 123 98 118 119 154 127 126 
German....... 346 246 229 183 171 288 420 449 530 675 
Greeklie25..4 384 293 167 162 153 173 181 97 121 113 
Hungarian........ ne 112 ve 69 37 45 184 396 780 829 721 
Icelandic....... Sie 5 10 15 15 17 12 17 30 21 
Italian?.... ..| 1,366 | 1,258 | 1,590 | 1,270 | 1,146 | 1,739 | 1,186 | 1,183 | 1,418 | 1,265 
Japanese..... a 92 53 88 17 35 18 33 7 - 

Batwiane ioe §.2a6s - - - 17 30 25 25 29 34 29 
Lithuanian. .... .< «ss es - - 1 46 55 55 46 130 192 275 
Luxemburger.............+ - 5 6 2 5 4 2 4 8 
Mextean’? 21.5. oes - - ~ 1 - 1 - 2 - 
Norwerian. 3.5 -222.....5 207 183 192 202 197 424 381 412 453 498 
Palestinian jas vse os ceo be 2302 - 3 2 4 6 6 4 1 
CESIAT Se ee arsusscn cue a 3.0 4 6 33) eee 3 1 4 1 4 3 
Molishieee tate ceseenk ee. « 926 | 749 | 1,389 | 1,189 962 | 1,295 | 1,218 | 2,623 | 4,240 | 3,749 
Roumanian...:..0...286000- 620 561 626 570 437 671 588 614 781 720 
PRUSSIA Se atts os Bees kc 1,240 989 | 1, er 981 858 | 1,687 | 1,940 | 2,527 | 2,936 | 1,970 
SD ONES e cine ahs dione ek oustors 10 8 5 10 7 8 8 9 5 
SWeGIs lin, Se tic Ake ensayo > 284 262 O74 258 242 295 310 442 375 385 
SWISG-7leacetic ce ace waielciee'« 42 48 31 9 13 26 38 27 61 47 
Syrianeee rece rae acaty aie - - - - - - - 53 86 77 
Pupkightersmen cd ve caeee ees 231 193 184 136 128 160 174 56 40 30 
United States.............. 888 927 | 1,070 963 939 | 1,073 | 1,104 | 1,652 | 1,877 | 1,374 
Yugo-Slav (Serb-Croat- 
SIOVENC) seer cc sa. oeclca ses 119 117 116 80 78 295 404 646 | 1,018 | 1,160 
AV Others: suo tctseeres te 10 6 i) 6 12 12 16 11 24 54 
PP OtAIS 85 ics. a, exerers 8,843 | 7,873 | 9,130 | 7,828 | 7,019 110,734 110,906 114,752 118,527 | 16,240 


1 Includes 1 Greek Albanian for 1927, 1 Greek Turk for 1925 and 1 Greek Macedonian for 1930. 2 In- 
cludes 1 Italian Greek for 1926.  ? Includes 1 Persian Armenian for 1925. 4 Turkish includes also 
Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, Palestinian and Mesopotamian Turks. 

Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
The last vote taken under these parts was in the County of Compton, Quebec, on 
April 28, 1930, in response to a petition for the repeal of the Act in that county. 
The vote resulted in favour of the repeal, which became effective on June 14, 1930. 
Part III of the Act relates to penalties and prosecutions, Part IV to the prohibition 
of the importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from the provinces, 
while Part V enacts provisions in aid of provincial legislation for the control of the 
liquor traffic. 
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Section 8.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The R.C.M. Police is a constabulary maintained by the Dominion Government. 
When organized in 1873 it was known as the North West Mounted Police; in 1904, 
its name was changed to the Royal North West Mounted Police and in 1920, to 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at 
present, the Minister of Justice) and may be employed anywhere in Canada. 

It is primarily responsible for the maintenance of law and order in Yukon, the 
Arctic regions, the unorganized Northwest Territories and, for a variety of services, 
or the Dominion Government in all provinces of the Dominion. A large number 
of the Dominion departments utilize its services in investigations and in adminis- 
trative work. 

Amongst the many services rendered for the Dominion Government, the 
repression of the traffic in noxious drugs, the protection of Government buildings 
and dockyards, the enforcement of Dominion laws and the duties of the Preventive 
Service for the Department of National Revenue may be mentioned. 

Under the R.C.M. Police Act, any province may enter into an agreement with 
the Dominion Government for the services of the R.C.M. Police to enforce provincial 
laws upon payment for its services. 

In addition to the Dominion duties referred to, the Force at the present time 
has agreements with the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, whereby the R.C.M. Police is 
responsible for the enforcement of the Criminal Code and provincial statutes in 
those provinces. 

The Force is divided into 15 divisions of varying strength distributed over the 
entire country. ‘The term of engagement is 5 years for recruits with re-enlistment 
for 1, 2, 3 or 5 years. The officers are commissioned by the Crown. 

Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask. The course of training covers six months 
and consists of drill, both mounted and foot, and general instructions in police 
duties. The Force is distributed from Halifax to Vancouver and from Craig 
Harbour, on Ellesmere Island, in the far north, to the International Boundary 
between Canada and the United States. 

The Force, which is commanded by a Commissioner whose Headquarters 
are at Ottawa, had a strength of 2,605 on Dec. 31, 1934, including masters and seamen 
employed with the Marine Section for the prevention of smuggling, distributed 
as follows:— 


16.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
as at Dec. 31, 1934. 


De- , 
puty | Asst. De- Asst. 
Com- Com- | Com- Super- Inspec- | tective Sub- Vet. Staff Ser- Cor- 
Place mis- é : intend- Inspec- Ser- por- 
Sioner. (\ foe Ss ess ents tors. In- tors Sur- geants geants! ‘oJ, 
sioner. | sioners. spectors * |geons. 
PRB et thc - ~ - - il - - - 1 1 6 
IN Decne ces - 1 1 6 - - - 4 16 25 
Ne BAe - - ~ 1 6 - - - 2 11 19 
QUIO So ccn Unek cet - - ~ 1 3 1 ~ - 2 14 
HvOnty Src te ii 1 3 6 pr - 1 ~ 17 35 47 
WiOnt.. 425 . ese - ~ ~ 1 3 - - = 1 5 15 
SD cece meee s - = 1 1 5 - - ~ 5 19 19 
Sask eees 2 - - 1 2 10 1 1 1 6 32 39 
Alta. ‘‘K’’ Div - - 1 2 10 - - - 5 28 37 
W.T.“G" Div - 3 a 2 < SALE SERS 5} 10 
LO. Fay, Seer - - 1 - 2 - - - 5 10 15 
VUKON eee eet - - ~ 1 1 - ~ - ~ 3 6 
Totals 1 1 8 16 60 2 2 i 48} 172] 252 
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16.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
as at Dec. 31, 1934—concluded. 


Lance Sub- | Special ‘ Total 
Con- Marine Saddle | Team | Total 
Place. ae stables. bry oti ae Section. shee Horses.} Horses.| Horses. Dogs 
Mg Ee Pe ae - 22 - 2 4 37 = - 
INES Se aetccetee avs 3 122 1 2 168 349 ~ - 
hy cyetbess EM eb rae 1 75 - 3 19 137 - = 
ACE ea eB a ae 5 99 = ‘gy 11 145 - - 
Be gl@ int tice <eyaremnaeg Se 11 307 2 15 1 458 41 
WE Ont ae ee: 4 58 ~ 4 - 91 - - 
MSN ee et aes 1 169 - 10 - 230 34 - 
Mask. Huse. 3. 7 394 10 31 = 535 88 13 
Alta: as tyes. 7 225 - 37 - 352 Be 
N.W.T.“‘G”’ Div. 5 33 - 13 - 68 - ~ 
Mowers. Res GF 6 107 - 7 16 169 40 - 
PYM ONE «a8 alatelere ote ~ 23 - - - 34 - 
Totals:2..2:. 50} 1,634 13 126 219| 2,605 260) 20 


Section 9.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Organization.*—Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service were made 
directly by the Government. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the 
Government of the day. 

The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service 
Commission. In 1908 this body was appointed; it consisted of two members 
appointed by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, 
but removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of 
Commons. The Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy 
Heads of Departments, each division consisting of two subdivisions, each of these 
having its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization 
of and appointments to the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments to 
be made after open competition and others after qualifying tests, also with holding 
qualifying examinations for the Outside Service (the Service apart from Ottawa) 
to obtain lists from which selections could be made by the various Departments. 
All British subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had resided in Canada for 
three years were eligible to try these examinations. 

In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, and 
by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after open 
competition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act 
also provided for the organization by the Commission of the various Government 
Departments, for a classification of all positions in the Service on a duties basis, 
for the establishing of new rates of compensation, and for the principle of promotion 
by merit whenever consistent with the best interests of the Service. Provision 
was also made for preference, in the matter of appointment to the Service, to be 
given to qualified applicants who had served in the Great War. 

Civil Service Statistics.{—From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and 


* Revised by Wm. Foran, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. — _ «Bs 
- t Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
ttawa. 
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continuity in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an 
investigation back to 1912, the summary results of which are presented in Table 17. 

During the war years, as will be seen from Table 17, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Pensions and National Health and the 
Soldier Settlement Board were also created. ‘The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed; this number has since decreased to 
41,346 in January, 1934. It may be added that, out of 40,469 in March, 1934, 
1,151 in the Income Tax Branch and 2,266 in the Department of Pensions and 
National Health, or 3,417 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding importance 
which had no existence before the War. Further, an additional 10,842 persons 
were, in March, 1934, employed in the Post Office Department, performing services 
of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their salaries 
out of the payments of the public for services immediately rendered, rather than 
out of taxation. During the last fiscal year the system of reporting non-enumerated 
employees of the Post Office Department was changed from a monthly to a quarterly 
basis, which accounts for the apparent abnormally increased expenditure for March, 
1934, as compared with March, 1933 and previous years. 

The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely ‘‘part-time’’, ‘‘seasonal’’ and 
“fees of office’? employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees are largely in the Departments of Marine, Fisheries and Public 
Works. There remain, however, many persons in the “‘non-enumerated classes’ 
whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials but whose 
compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on personnel, as 
shown in Table 18. 
17.—Summary of Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary) of the Govern=- 


ment of Canada, together with Total Salaries, in the month of January of the 
years 1912-34, inclusive. 


* Salaries 
Year. Employees.| Salaries. Bonus. and 
Bonus 
[QTD SSAct rcsiauele <tea’e-al'o- oidaleiors oon eames aiave Beis orn coer ats 20, 016 1,519,778 16,413 1,536,190 
NQUS RE oes wie arstelace ajetel sreuauelsuavetersis ote sista area etdcie eee cee meres 22,621 1,780, 703 22,569 1,803,272 
WOLA: octets a talevapary ake aleta mise Sarg aia cine iaewils she dese eats es 25,107 1, 960, 238 27,971 1,988,209 
LOG Stee sca elt ste ioe oGeiaaio a cotinine so cast eel ee eee 28,010 2,268, 700 32, 167 2,300, 867 
1OLG Ses EE TE ins 3 ad otee mainte nea 29,219 2,400, 068 31,431 2,431,499 
AQT sco: dnche’s Sixes Sessa ele wos etude tts htc eee, Se 82,435 2,673, 767 29,167 2,702,934 
LOEB car Mare tron ele cers oe ere LSet tee oes 38,369 3,147,461 94,321 3,241, 782 
O19 asasecstts tage bore eT SSS Set Mod Soleieniasenres Maes oe ai 41,825 | 3,552,686 557, 882 4,110,568 
BODO ie sistcccoyenetasete, davecieis- cies ciie Semeeiats nha etme BOI eee 47, 133 4,423,157 965, 538 5,388, 695 
TOQURE FSO EE Re. dele soto cle ctalosrc nee cia cee oan 41,957 | 4,414,669 861, 973 5,276,642 
1G 2D eerctexs wlswiscedteus ee oieacion tie otaetele oie eh ePetabe ioe mints o ausieisieks 41,094 4,369,509 616,105 4,985,614 
1O2S ee cags ovis arnsiere Ceteisleeia s Mitte ticle oh meh ee ome cote 38,992 | 4,268,357 463,470 4,731,827 
LO RODE te CRC OO LC anna tricorn HOHE 38,062 | 4,297,467 449,228 4,746, 695 
LO 2D rors la geste craton o's civ ore eck ac cee Ce eo 38,645 | 4,473,470 166,461 4,639,931 
LQQG Ey, slat hoke o aerkic eh atel, wlohle aero aero ton Meters cto aiae cider 39,097 | 4,699,076 ~ 4,699, 076 
192 fei eteiva crest sei’ ole cee ge R MES chase ae, centre t cio bocieeoiee 39,440 | 4,786,615 - 4,786,615 
LOZ Be erttc ctale Sevatee hatter Stereos Seales trae tere mince he 40,740 | 5,161,558 - 5,161,558 
1 OZGL te cssetiere Sols stave imine eh he eee cine Loe 42,038 | 5,428,058 - 5,428, 058 
TOSQE es csitltve tsve te tis aroishreke cmectentere eves eee he aetn e tine 43,525 | 5,543,749 - 5,548,749 
1 Re Raat PERT OURAG tC One Be Son SBE tic AdGeriee 45,167 | 5,757,554 - 5, 757, 554 
LQG SE Si. oitisiee ci csletts euahsioete dee Pe RMT eee laine 43,784 | 5,653,169 = 5,653, 169 
DOSS? LET ER A i ied vate lelon Geeta oreo Marta ate ten 2 41,920 | 4,775,591 - 4,775,591 
LDS 41 as ChB Ia Satetec ie dele deo R a One ee ee or ne oe 41,346 | 4,698,536 ~ 4,698,536 


1 Figures for J anuary, 1925-34 are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-24. In Table 18 will be found comparable figures of employees in the various Depart- 
ments in March, 1933, and March, 1934, 
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Table 18, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification 
by principal branches where such are recorded, is included to give comparable figures 


for the latest months. In the month of March, 1934, the total number of employees 


in the enumerated classes was 40,469 as compared with 41,911 in March, 1933. 
The total expenditure on wages and salaries for all classes of employees for March, 
1934, was $8,256,702 as compared with $6,648,595 for March, 1933. As already 
mentioned, the increase is due to the change to a quarterly system of reporting of 
the Post Office Department in 1934 from a montbly method in 1933.* 


*Total expenditures on salaries and wages for all other Departments combined were $4,155,567 in 
March, 1933 and $3,879,962 in March, 1934. 


18.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (‘“Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (““Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 
March, 1933, and March, 1934. 


‘ March, 1933. March, 1934. 
Department. | 
Expenditure. || No. | Expenditure. 
1. Agriculture— $ $ 
RM seTITeP POINT GETIETG ol cla oo oo armas cctane is nie eco 8 8 sio,ietans OS" 158,516 141,138 
Experimental Farms........ | sgt MLS ARE trate etihoe 47 113,694 111,111 
PET oal PAPOEMA MINIS ea te ite ooo cbr ae cee ch cates coe coe . 93, 697 85,961 
PROTA AGTICU GULO Ls horeiei0.dcstties ons bio.ci ols owes o's 365, 907 338,210 
DEA TCHUV GOR: tee cee waist omrercots SARs em eee tes eat is Sa tt 11,662 12,229 
Ee NG OE OME EA S. ch torcre cavces ogc ete sats bee 0 ess alot 29,695 25,841 
4. Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission!........... 2,961 12,093 
Ben Gival ervace COMMISSION .o... cis:s donate ac ch sce shee ese es 18, 032 16, 621 
6. Chief Blectoral'Omficers) 20.7.0. oc cc borne ccc ce co duiee enki 37 380 
7. External Affairs— 
Primo Manister § OTICC. oo<ccc ss doguhes coe scassececes 1, 9642 2,3492 
maneee PCWP eC OG sl fess tate tsa voe te Xe >s «oem os 8,647 a, cL 
The High Commissioner’s Office............2..0-00: 5, 7882 5, 8252 
Canadian Legation, Washington..............eese00: 3, 7492 3,6102 
Canadian eration Anis nv aw coches +k wee ew ee 2,337 2 1,9232 
The League of Nations CAS EGS a 1,408 2 1,3022 
Canadian Legation, Tokyo, Japan.................06: 2,556 2 2,2912 
Canadian Trade Publicity Lae a ata URL eNe Moi cic elete serene - 8702 
Totals, External Affairs......... BB relent pes 26,4492 25,8712 
Re IN AN COME ateee es ie ert tea aa cc heey ceaulr ens 47,795 42,263 
ComptrallorObeL LGISUPY. <i, couiss'ds e's slash owe hoes 1,421 118, 967 
Government Contracts Supervision Commission 933 731 
BO UC 0 a ee a a ae oe 12,677 12,917 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy..............eeeceeeees 1,410 1,565 
RnIT PORTE ee fe eh nod Pe ee lk ee etene cae - 7,361 
OSE DIA ST EER Er SES TEE  Biegaa es eee ae is See, Ce es See eee 102, 737 69,265 
10. Governor General’s Secretary?...........cceeceseeeees A 2,525 
11. House of Commons— 
OlorksGueiie TOuseT.. fac och. coke sre c.cis.csat cee Noles eae 6 40,796 41,960 
SORE CAME UR ATING Ee Sr ae cee ect e cases ss ccaeees 19,176 21,498 
Totals, House of Commons..........-0.eee00: 59,972 63,458 
12. Immigration and Colonization ..............seeeeeeees 88, 432 79,172 
13. Indian A ffairs— 
INTRANET ISD ALUIMENG eee tte o.c''0 a's oi File cistals cee Leo evo 2 5 58,372 54,203 
UCUERTIGHALISTOUCH. 2, Socks. ond ce tes wach aioe see cis ons 21,617 22,891 
MoOLAts ANI AnwA TAINS .c,< ben gece th oes oreo viele <-s 4 79,989 77,094 
PPE SUTATICO oe eih See ct PU tate occ aioe s CAiete tie oe ese erases ope 7,419 7,509 
HAGE POV OOO ETANCINSS 6: 1.050180 hiss s «bi ese boc cies « 486 486 
EPR EAGT ete Stic eaten oats ereisoritotcists eI b 0 olbieic a bees 156, 087 141,375 
16. International Joint Commission..............eeeeeeee- 253 2,366 
17. Justice— 
INRA CTIAT CIINCIE eee co cic os cretetos dos cl biola ve ejeie 0 '6.acs 7,496 7,796 
@lemeney Branch. #30. 5.))......600506 Fate) Heer ee ee aN 1,925 2,035 
PErehAcinevAC Ont SiOMICG)......cseebes chin secede ece 859 783 
GUAT OR UIIIONs + se Meta, cota nd ated ins kiss susie oes-0 8 106, 768 105, 559 
PIPER Mie SORNh satin. eae ea oe,ca coh pecs «> ouistabis eles se 3,468 3,468 
idpediGrelite: | Se 6 Jo, Ob OO ae Ae a 1,748 1,743 
Ne yy cnn dlnn enti teak 122,259 121,384 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1137. 
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18.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Princip 
Branches (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures o 
Salaries and Wages of All Employees (“‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Included) \ 
March, 1933, and March, 1934—continued. 


March, 1933. March, 1934. 
Department. : OO 
No. | Expenditure. || No. | Expenditure. 
$ 
18. Labour— 
Main Mepartmentre a a. semen leas were eee 109 94 14,374 
FATITNI GOS Sass. Reinet’ ai ancla aieercie iors eterebaiehe ators ltt cies dears 18 20 2,628 
‘echnical. Haucation. << .cecoseee oe es eee nee ae Sees 2 2 339 
Dominion Unemployment Relief....... ete eae. 41 48 5,528 
‘Totals: Labour ?:: fias 5.5 ee ieee eas 170 164 22,869 
19. Library of Parliamient.25inesc0 duals dd ou cosets oe teas 25 25 4,395 
20. Marine— : 
Main H9enartmMents. .e..ce secre cs eet tneleiereet aot 3,198 333,877 |} 3,034 295,353 
Méteorolozical’Branch?y, «soc: cea ae ena n ee eee 569 17, 282 494 16,425 
TL OUALS, WESUING., aes vie Solas oa aie tere aoa’ aaa 3,767 351,159 |} 3,528 311,778 
DUSA MANS oe ee rae cote. co cone ake ee ce ee ene 373 61, 637 354 60, 113 
22. National Defence— 
General Defence Administration................0.00- 282 37,140 163 20,969 
Mill tia: Services. W. cucauses coclicde aero omens 546 45,482 532 43,671 
Naval Setvicesiy sera ets de ce eee 160 32,520 154 26,578 
SATT, HET VICES cata ceteris a he epee EE ae 109 127135 112 12,470 
Military Topographic Surveys.............0.sssseee- 23 4,073 21 3,975 
Royal: Military. College. N25 Sango vis oa eae tae 81 10, 047 79 9,784 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection.. 55 26,095 42 26, 705 
Totals, National. Deferice, .55.s04 s+ seas xweas: 1,256 167,492 || 1,103 144, 152 
23. National Revenue.......... OA Seno RIE COOL 4,488 601,185 || 4,209 558, 205 
Income: Tax Divisione es. .coce Moe ee 1,166 146,522 || 1,151 143, 235 
Totals; National Revenue... ese eee eae 5,654 747,707 || 5,360 701,440 
24. Pensions and National Health— 
PENSIONS Rowe ere ee re rate ite eee eee 2,111 232,865 1,747 192, 957 
Canadian Pension Commission!............ Sr seae ake 214 31, 702 211 31,718 
Health eect ee cee eee ee oe ee eee 284 39, 452 264 38, 122 
Pensions Appeal Courtis..ccaacocds coe ee ee oe 11 2,583 14 3,270 
PensionssLii buna encase ancl sens vee eee 91 15,730 30 3,852 
Totals, Pensions and National Health......... 2a7tt 322,332 || 2,266 269,919 
25. Post Office— 
Civil-Governinent argon: uc dees dere creed cee eee aren 908 107,839 844 99,402 
Outside:Servicewt cise tees aoe coe nae ee oe eee 10, 232 2,385,189 || 9,998 4,277,338 
Totals Post: Ofices scssannt sete ee eee 11,140 2,493,028 |} 10,842 4,376, 740 
26... Privy Couneth 24 Wena aes vos aay ea Pe eee eae ER 18 8,588 19 3,813 
2i Public Printinevand Stationerys..2.feaees cles toe eee 692 97,923 601 87,123 
28. Public Works— 
Civil;Goyvermmoent4oanosscanee ater on eee 319 49,748 244 39, 736 
OutsideiSérvice rn Maisss ies Ss ds Oho hee eet eee 3,067 312,508 |} 2,951 259,415 
Government Telegraph Service..................6-- 408 27,850 399 28,421 
Totalsweublic:Worksh.n-.< «cease ee 3, 794 390,106 |} 3,594 327,572 
39) Railways and'Canalaee tcc assertions ned Re ORR ORES 1,055 219, 228 909 171,365 
Board of Railway Commissioners............seeeee 97 20,675 89 17,840 
30. Royal Canadian Mounted Police................e.000- 200 218, 663 161 214,457 
31. Secretary of State (including Patents and bab bappet 212 26, 289 196 24,471 
OZ Senate 465 be nc fy Me eens. cio eu g aigled POeaR REA ees 129 14, 290 134 14, 869 
Soe Oldier SetvlomentiS0aLG. sternite tea ie ee 370 52,955 343 48,778 | 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1137. 
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‘8.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (“‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (*‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 


} March, 1933, and March, 1934—concluded. 


March, 19338. 
Department. 


No. | Expenditure. 


34. Trade and Commerce— 


Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 65 9,999 
Board of Grain Commissioners.............sse0e08; 812 107,736 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics...........c.ceeeeeees 545 50, 562 
National Research Council... 50.2. ccc c cer ccccees 132 22,954 
Woirhtsand MOnsUTGicrcoscev egret acess ot pee weds 123 . 17,384 
SeLRICity, BNO MG BS Sess els oO SoS ee os 98 15,277 
Commercial Intelligence Service............eeeee00. 98 42,929 
MingGiOn LIC UIrG DOTGAU: cohcike cece coe eke ek cee ee 24 3,324 
MATE GON ret eres erie oleic ee ae eee breclaterela worm wlace 24 6, 868 
Canadian Government Elevators...........+s+se08: 144 15,060 

Totals, Trade and Commerce........... 2,065 292,093 

PANE TOCAIS( sees eta eee 41,911 6,648,595 


March, 1934. 

No. | Expenditure. 
$ 

69 10,168 
698 99,413 
533 49,428 
126 22, 285 
113 15,936 
95 14,792 
E 98 40,766 
23 3,189 
17 5,106 
110 14, 242 
1,882 275,325 
40,469 8,256, 702 


1Including Commissioners and their salaries. 2Including living allowance. Salaries of A.D.C.’s are 


included, but not their number. 


Section 10.—Harbour Commissions: Public Harbours and 


Harbour Masters. 


A description of the two methods of administration of the harbours in Canada, 
by a Commission in the one case, and by a Harbour Master operating under the 
direct supervision of the Department of Marine in the other, together with a list of 
the harbours which are under the Commission form of administration, with the year 
each individual Commission was created, was given at p. 1013 of the Year Book for 
1930. No legislative action baving as yet resulted from the report and recommenda- 
tions of Sir Alexander Gibb and partners in the year 1931, following their study of 
the major Canadian ports as to desirable changes in the form of administration 
thereof, the harbour administration remains the same as described in the above- 


mentioned article. 


Section 11.—Race Track Betting. 


By an amendment to Section 235 of the Criminal Code, passed in 1920, the 
supervision of race track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, was placed in the 
hands of the Minister of Agriculture. The actual supervision is carried out by 
officers of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and operated for the first time 
during the racing season of 1921. Statistics are available from the year 1924 and 
are shown in Table 19 for the Dominion as a whole, while Table 20 shows the 


operations by provinces for the year 1933. 
19.—Race Track Betting in Canada, 1924-33. 


Number Number 


Pari- 
Mutuel 
Receipts 
Retained. 


2,066, 672 


Prize 
Money. 


i of of Amounts 
Fiscal Year. Associ- Days Wagered. 
ations. Racing. 

$ 
es Se EUR GAS 0p a ea 0 rt ea 30 354 | 52,600,633 
Ree a cinsc 0,01 oitis TSF eR Ae Sree Re ee 33 344 49,867,765 
il JA be, ig a oat Rl ee at eli aA 32 322 44,346,672 
Reeth oes in ase Saks ols Sate habe eke 31 354 47,915,828 
ES eS Se Ne eae os eee sss 32 350 45,960, 928 
ET ss a IE ae eS Sh SA a a 30 335 45,580,845 
YL) pets Spy ee ei Sh ara 30 332 36, 007, 146 
re ti. cath ciaics fered ee held hich ale FF t30 326 | 33,377, 786 
Be te Pr teed crcoe' cis ince, < B.ck, 6/515, 6:06 as wins 29 315 28,695, 438 
LSE aS oR LAS an A 28 * 324 25, 137,598 


1,831,411 


1, 147,871 


—ee"<—¥—<——_—_——— ee 


87473—72 
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20.—Race Track Betting in Canada, by Provinces, 1933. { 
Potions ee n 2 srr te ‘ 
: fe) fe) moun utue rize 
Provinee. Associ- Days Wagered. Receipts Money. 
ations. Racing. Retained. 
$ $ $ 

Ae 8): UR Sitka OGRA BO: CIC ACDOSCISE SERIO 5 70 2,947,858 219,246 -199,300 
Ontario. don cde tae sss eee came oe res 9 119 | 16,300,670 | 1,171,858 632,200 
Manitoba. 4: Send caccet tr etece dis an pate 2 28 2,076, 708 155,944 103,500 
Saskatchowanae ol. «ss ncles ced eceoe esis aleke 2 14 384, 794 29,258 24,700 
JS) ot: a arene is UMN aA aoe oc 5 31 973,387 71,962 61,280 
British: Colum Diass sac ctl aes elee sieves clon toe 5 62 2,454,181 183, 143 126,891 


Totals) siesta ee rsvcn en 28 324 | 25,137,598 | 1,831,411 1,147,871 


Section 12.—The Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation. 


The Tariff Board was constituted by Act of Parliament in 1931 (Chapter 55, 
21-22 Geo. V.). It consists of three members, namely: Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and Member, and a Secretary, all appointed by the Governor in Council. The 
present incumbents are the Honourable George H. Sedgewick, K.C., Chairman, 
Mr. Milton N. Campbell, Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Charles P. Hébert, Member. 
Mr. Hector B. McKinnon is Acting Secretary. The personnel of the Board was 
appointed in February, 1933. The first public sitting was held in July, 1933. 


The constitution and duties of the Board are defined in two parts of the Act 
of 19381. 


Under Part I, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter on 
which the Minister of Finance desires information, in relation to any goods which, 
if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, are subject to or exempt from 
duties of customs or excise. The investigation into any such matter may include 
inquiry as to the effect which an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty 
upon a given commodity might have upon industry or trade, and the extent to 
which the consumer is protected from exploitation. 


-It is also the duty of the Board to inquire into any other matter or thing in 
relation to the trade or commerce of Canada which the Governor in Council sees 
fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 


In accordance with the provisions of Articles 10 to 15 ot the United Kingdom- 
Canada Trade Agreement, His Majesty’s Government in Canada has undertaken 
that, on the request of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, it will 
cause a review, in accordance with the principle laid down in Article 11 of the 
Agreement, to be made by the Tariff Board of the duties charged on any com- 
modities specified in such request. 


The principle laid down in Article 11 of the Agreement is that protective duties 
shall not exceed such level as will give United Kingdom producers full opportunity 
of reasonable competition on the basis of relative cost of economical and efficient 
production, provided that, in the application of such principle, special consideration 
shall be given to the case of industries not fully established. 


The Act provides that reports shall be made to the Minister of Finance and 
tabled in the House of Commons by him. To Mar. 31, 1935, the Board has 
reported on thirty-eight references. The principal commodities reported on were 
wool textiles; boots and shoes; jute yarns.and twines; fruits and vegetables; hookless _ 
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‘asteners (zippers); wooden doors; silver-bearing articles (toiletware); dextrines; 
rabbit skins; brass, copper and nickel-silver commodities; boiler tubes; skelp; 
/cocoa mats and matting. 


Part II of the Act empowers the Board to hear and decide appeals from rulings 


made by the Department of National Revenue with respect to fair market value of 
goods for duty purposes, erroneous appraisals, and the rate of duty applicable to 
any class of goods. Findings of the Board on Appeals are published in the Canada 
Gazette. To Mar. 31, 1935, forty-four Appeals have been registered. Decisions 
by the Board have been made for thirty-one. Nine were withdrawn after registra- 
tion. For three the Appellants are not ready to proceed with hearing; one is awaiting 
decision of the Board. 


Section 13.—Liquor Control in Canada. 


During the years 1916 and 1917, as a war policy, legislation prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic liquors, except for medicinal and scientific purposes, was passed 
in all the provinces except Quebec, where similar legislation was passed in 1919. 
The prohibition extended to the sale of beer and wine except in Quebec. Native 
wine, however, could be sold in Ontario. 


In aid of provincial legislation prohibiting or restricting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the Dominion Government in 1916 passed a law making it an offence to 
send intoxicating liquors into any province to be dealt in contrary to the law of 
that province. In 1919 this Act was changed to read that ‘‘on the request of the 
Legislative Assembly of a province a vote would be taken on the question that the 
importation and the bringing of intoxicating liquors into such province be forbidden’. 
If the majority of those voting were found to be in favour of such prohibition, the 
Governor in Council was to declare it in force. 


After the War the provinces continued under prohibition for varying periods. 
Plebiscites were taken from time to time to ascertain the will of the electorate as 
to whether the policy of prohibition, adopted as an emergency war measure, should 
be continued. During 1921 Quebec and British Columbia discarded the existing 
prohibition laws and adopted the policy of liquor sale under government control. 
The same course was followed by Manitoba in 1923, Alberta in 1924, Saskatchewan 
in 1925, Ontario and New Brunswick in 1927 and Nova Scotia in 1930. Thus 
Prince Edward Island is the only province still adhering to a policy of prohibition. 


The provincial Liquor Control Acts have been framed to conform to conditions 
peculiar to the regions where they are in force and no two are exactly alike. The 
salient feature of all is the establishment of a provincial monopoly of the retail 
sale of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of private profit therefrom. 
Partial exception is made in the retail sale of malt liquor by brewers, which certain 

provinces permit while reserving regulative rights and taxing such sales heavily. 
In all the provinces, however, spirits may be bought only at government liquor 
stores. ‘The provincial monopoly extends only to the retail sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages, the manufacture being still in private hands but under the supervision of the 
Liquor Boards or Commissions. The original Liquor Control Acts have been 
modified from time to time as deemed advisable. Brief summaries of the legislation 
are given in the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor. 
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21.—Gross Sales and Net Profits of Liquor Control Boards, Additional Revenues Paix, 
Directly to Governments, and Total Net Revenue from Liquor Control, 1931-33: 


Norse.—For Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta gross sales do not include beer sold direct by the brewers 
to the licensees. 


Receipts by Liquor Control Additional Total 
Boards or Commissions. pues for = Net 
. ermits, etc., evenue 
Province. Year ane etna aor Pai - Direct ; rom 
o Provincia iquor 
Sales. | Revenue.| Profits. Goveritiente, 7} Cemeat 
: $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia—year ended Sept. 30...}| 1931] 4,958,232 38,737] 728,941 23,870 752,811 
1932) 3,767,109 55,213 492,701 32,292 524, 993 
1933] 2,808,728 8,392 286, 681 24,580 311,261 
New Brunswick—year ended Oct. 31.} 1931] 3,783,800 28,145) 1,220,065 oo 1,220, 065 
1932] 2,794,171 31,168 861,540 _ 861,540 
1933} 2,176,599 25,363 545, 253 _ 545, 253 
Quebec!—year ended April 30........ 1931}22, 711,639) 1,500,759 8,262, 188 _ 8,262, 188 
1932}17,979, 782) 1,372,653} 6,113,899 _ 6,113,899 
1933}12, 702,927) 1,217,251) 5,773, 219° — 5, 773, 2198 
Ontario—year ended Oct. 31......... 193145, 835,708] 953,777) 8,491,653 860, 000 9,351,653 
1932/36, 099, 562 864,357! 6,632,420 645,000 7,277,420 
1933)30, 143, 247 714, 761) 5,423,622 485,000 5, 908, 622 
Manitoba*—year ended April 30.....| 1931] 6,506,600) 677,635] 1,866,783 — 1,866, 783 
1932) 5,399,003 599,136] 1,490, 041 —_ 1,490, 041 
1933] 4,115,534 478,976] 1,094,287 _— 1,094, 287 
Saskatchewan—year ended Mar. 31..| 1931] 9,158,433 46,834] 1,516, 246 20, 983 1,537,229 
1932) 5,774,060 28,779 843,417 29,221 872, 638 
1933] 4,787,266 47,809 864, 657 1,800 866,457 
Alberta2—year ended Mar. 31....... 1931] 4,678,109 512,275) 1,738,954 165,600 1,904, 554 
1932) 3,571,279 431,145) 1,305,541 127,694 1,433,235 
1933] 2,929,946 486,766} 1,319,140 103, 583 1,422,723 
British Columbia—year ended Mar.| 1931/14,735,423] 246,545] 4,022,705 167, 859 4,190,564 
hf oT AOMORI ESTO Go rip toe 1932}11, 753, 942 203,299) 3,293,239 128 , 622 3,421, 861 
19331 8,607,317 183,225] 3,224, 873 96, 862 Paes valle Bis 
1Separate figures on beer are published by the Quebec Liquor Commission, as follows:— 
Tax of 
5p.c 
on Gross 
Sales Paid 
Beer Manufactured Beer Exported to 
Fiscal and Sold within Beer Imported from the Liquor 
Year the Province. from Ontario. Province. Commission. 
Gallons. $ Gallons. $ Gallons. $ $ 
LOST ES. ee. 27,668,675 20,934,014 1,299,421 1,024,311 1,652,263 1,287,590 1,162,295 
ROSD SS cep teesua eters 24,420,391 18,377,182 1,476,473 1,149,008 1,556,906 1,199,510 1,036, 285 
LOSS. cecles.< the 18, 734,987 14,176,446 1,396,231 1,090,417 1,319,541 1,128,729 819, 789 


2In Manitoba and Alberta the value of beer sales is not given but the beer taxes paid to the Boards are 


tabulated below. In this connection it should be noted that the Board also pays the beer tax on its pur- 
chases from the brewers and the beer sales of the Board are included in the total gross sales shown above. 


Manitoba. Alberta. 
Fiscal Accrued 
Viasat Tax. AP Tax. 
$ $ $ 
WDBT Ec SET, cB lies Steak... ete a tints =. Ae eae oe dae BOOS 58,074 440, 184 
LOS 2s 5 Fe Soncaske ore ete e ocbcuaietencas oeeaciehe icant tech ateaeinia Meine ee eee 306, 169 49,284 355,452 
LER Pen a ie oh a ek oes Mactan i me tana pinata, Fy bet Mnad 0) padi - 281,107 39,376 398, 729 


3Includes $1,500,000 transferred from the reserves, 
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Sales by Liquor Control Boards.—Data on gross sales, other revenue and 
net profits of the Provincial Liquor Boards, are tabulated in Table 21. In connection 
- with the figures on gross sales it is essential to note that for Quebec, Manitoba and 
Alberta, the sales of beer made directly by the brewers to the licensees are not 
included. ‘The proceeds from such sales do not pass through the Boards, but the 
purchasers must pay through the brewers to the Boards a tax equal to 5 p.c. of 
the purchases in the case of Quebec, 123 cents per gallon in Manitoba, and 153 cents 
per gallon in Alberta. For the latter two provinces it is possible to calculate from 
the taxes the gallonage of beer sold but the corresponding values are not available. 
For Quebec the quantity and value of sales are published by the Liquor Commission, 
as shown in the footnote to the table. 


Further, it should be pointed out that the values as given for Quebec, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia do not represent the sales values to the final con- 
sumers, as in these provinces the sale of beer by the glass is permissible. Of course, 
all the liquor sold in any province is not consumed within the province. The 
tourist traffic is a very important factor in this connection. 


All the revenue resulting from the Liquor Control Acts is not paid to the Liquor 
Boards. In certain provinces, permit fees are paid directly to the governments 
and do not pass through the Board. Table 21 further indicates the total revenue 
accruing to the governments through the control of liquor sales. 


s 


The reports of the Boards do not in all cases show the quantities of liquors sold; 
in comparing values for a series of years or between provinces it should be borne 
in mind that price variations may be an important factor. 


Apparent Consumption of Liquor in Canada.—It is not possible to obtain 
accurate figures on Canadian consumption of liquor. Except in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta, the Liquor Boards do not publish figures to show 
sales on a gallonage basis, and even were such data on quantity sales available for 
all provinces they would not necessarily represent Canadian consumption. For 
example, our great tourist traffic must be considered, since it is likely that the 
quantities carried away by individual tourists would reach a considerable amount. 
Further, there is no definite information regarding the illegal traffic in liquor, though 
inquiry has revealed that such illicit business has reached fairly large proportions. 


In Tables 22, 23 and 24 an attempt has been made to indicate separately the 
apparent consumption in Canada of spirits, malt liquors and wines. Obviously, 
these computations are subject to error for the reasons mentioned above, and also 
because no consideration has been given to increases or decreases in the quantities 
held in stock by the Boards or by licensees. For example, owing to exceptionally 
favourable conditions abroad, the Liquor Boards may in certain years buy heavily | 
to replenish stocks or create reserves; such purchases would unduly weight the 
apparent consumption figure for these years. The figures in these tables have 
been arrived at as follows:— 


&pirits.—Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded ware- 
houses whence itis released for various purposes. The quantities shown as “entered 
for consumption” are released from warehouse, duty paid, presumably for con- 
- sumption for beverage purposes in Canada. However, part of these may be exported. 
The supply of spirits available in Canada for home consumption or for export 
must be the sum of the quantities shown under (a) entered for consumption; (b) im- 
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( 
ports; and (c) exports in bond, and if the total domestic exports and re-exports o1 
imported goods are deducted from this figure the remainder indicates the apparent 
consumption in Canada. 


Malt Liquors——Only a small part of the output of malt liquors is placed in 
warehouses. The available supply is, therefore, made up of (a) production; (b) 
changes in warehouse stock; and (c) imports, and by deducting the domestic exports 
and re-exports of imported goods from this total supply, it is possible to obtain a 
figure to show the apparent consumption in Canada. 


Wines.—The apparent consumption of native wine is obtained by dividing 
the rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. This is believed to furnish a 
better measure of consumption than the method formerly used, 7.e., to subtract 
the exports from the production, since part of the product is not consumed in the 
year of production but is placed in storage for maturing. ‘The apparent consumption 
of imported wines is arrived at by deducting from the imports into Canada, the 
re-exports of foreign supplies. 


22.—Apparent Consumption of Spirits in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-34 


Entered Add Deduct Deduct ‘Ad oaene 
for Exports Add Re-exports Total | Cocim : 
Fiscal Year. Consump- in Imports. {of Imported} Domestic tse P 
tion.! Bond. Spirits.1 Exports.! 3 
Pf. Gal. Pf. Gal. Pi} Gal. Pf. Gal. Pf. Gal. Pf. Gal. 
1 LP RRB ens SO CAC BE OPO. 730,474 192,327 1,348, 603 24,373 158, 714 2,088,317 
1B ei iacwno oss Ceereicc 729, 678 315, 213 1,193,123 67, 283 330, 820 1,839,911 
Th Serer seg Mra tr Ae re a 899, 291 875, 699 1,261,541 29,329 981,563 2,015, 639 
LOD Se tciotrotmicc ones ale tke tee 910,316 803, 535 1,161,169 10,978 1,008, 583 1,855,459 
LODO. oOo a nivter teres; eeeete eaters 1, 082, 785 499, 007 1,410, 637 15,958 1, 087, 553 1,888, 918 
LY eS IRIS BOAT Aces a rece 1,404,111 571, 792 1,587,475 107, 282 1, 266, 692 2,189,404 
1Q28 oiceyeen teenies see esioee 1,896,357 579,420 | 2,374,885 185, 630 1,460, 871 3,204,161 
QOD edge te Coat thor eee 2,016, 802 1,143,276 | 2,604,769 183, 889 1,911,634 3, 669, 324 
LOS OR vars. ote tre sretayedted pee fears hers 1,926,063 1,810,197 | 2,446,800 128,612 2,379, 855 3,674,590 
LOST rc ctoeies sco cine titteroerte 1,180,536 | 2,558,327 1,990,574 19,694 2,630, 808 3,078, 938 
19S 2 eis a. Sea crate 781,612 2,216,137 1,421,214 83 2,016, 886 2,461,994 
LIBS ht aris. WROD mE Oana 769,527 1,991,994 732,306 45 1,996,113 | - 1,497,669 
tLe tee breathe ions aa kn OER Ar ic 933,946 | 2,478,975 718, 016 478 | 2,546,196 1,584, 263 


1 Prior to 1933 export figures as given in the tradereturns werein Imperial gallons. These were converted 
to proof gallons as follows: Canadian manufacture at 20 under proof; foreign origin at 25 under proof. 


23.—Apparent Consumption of Malt Liquors, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-34. 


9 Add <9 
uantities educt 
ae Deduct 
Entered Quantities 
Fiscal Produc- | For Con- Add placed ne duct Re-omorle ay ereng 
Year. tion. sumption | Imports. in (D pore . o d barr eda 
frous Wares omestic). mone tion. 
Ware- houses. baie as 
houses. 
Gal. Gal. Gal. Gal. Gal. Gal. Gal. 

1920 oy eee kak ae 38,541, 746 1, 764 49,160 97,578 472,735 119 | 38,022,238 
1923 Me ees ses 36, 902, 066 2,702 54,241 10,800 | 1,509,763 1,756 | 35,436,690 
1924 ree erate 44,080, 490 9,789 96,647 172,674 | 3,192,491 4,326 | 40,817,435 
LWOZOF ec stncteloe 48,389,995 209,398 91,928 363, 548 3, 142,048 - 45,185,725 
1920S Porn ee 2 52, 448, 853 344, 641 152,255 394,989 | 3,786,164 - | 48,764,596 
TO2T IS, 51,755,840 | 1,291,954 153,105 | 1,292,087 | 4,252,583 12 | 47,656,217 
1928 ers Sea tans 58,397,913 | 1,348,986 234,701 | 1,325,630 | 3,825,003 388 | 54,825,579 
1920 eae coe 65,837,410 | 1,712,615 242,100 | 1,812,444 | 4,110,698 634 | 61,868,349 
1980s. 52k ate 63,450,516 | 1,738,663 259,003 | 1,864,625 | 1,481,215 2,117 | 62,100,225 
LOST ene cener 59,073,685 | 1,831,625 230,995 | 1,832,803 270, 102 4,366 | 59,029,034 
LOSS Ot ie ee 52,297,431 | 1,977,892 195,664 | 2,020,540 25,458 - | 52,424,989 
1939 caer eee 40,664,625 | 1,491,735 106,587 | 1,412,309 35, 667 -| 40,814,971. 


ASS tees watts 40, 920, 623 974,161 93,602 | 1,324,494 404,939 - | 40,258,953 
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24.—Apparent Consumption of Wines in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-34. 


Native. Imported. 
Apparent 3 ae 
Fiscal Year. Consump- ‘tion 
tion Less Apparent Natives 
Corecess Imports. ie Re- Consump- mee 
rom xports. tion. 
Excise Tax Imported. 
Collections). 
Gal Gal Gal. Gal Gal 
LOQQEN cen See miseiNeie s o.0)0 fie ae Hose REE ae oie 409, 913 384,211 797 383,414 793,327 
LOD re ee nage Sieleracet Sie hURU ES a oca d gts g 528,355 359, 273 2,663 356, 610 884, 965 
DDG erty so Rlee see tinier aia-stne aR eee oe os es 922,715 598,125 540 597,585 1,520,300 
Bee tanec teise ve Re e Sistas oo Ske.aisie Sas ale 8 806, 846 706, 717 753 705, 964 1,512,810 
“IEE Sais earcesy disasters, oe Oa ee a ee 1,182,775 736,311 1,962 734 ,349 1,917,124 
MG 2 fel «cate ons ete cle Sk whi e eo tate dats 1,482, 686 901,857 19,321 882, 536 2,365, 222 
LS Zs crmmbey fore retotelore ccists Cie rccwlocens ths sitio oaks 2,171, 887 1, 263 , 438 132, 748 1,130,690 3,302,577 
ZO Ree — sic area ia oreihc Chere e'e'6 Bee ine eee 2,770,117 1,334, 792 195, 227 1,139,565 3,909, 682 
TODO ct Ore celle ae vice ses cee ees prot 3,920,261 1,365,321 150, 056 1,215,265 5,135,526 
TOME e ee EN Oe core oils ace ls cists oe nce ob 3,408,973 | 1,089,897 18,573 | 1,071,324 4,480,297 
POS 2 eee caer ere tee inter dis ac « Aotecasnwajcitier’ 3,337,556 900,317 76 900, 241 4,237,797 
Ot eae re eta ars hoe a i lurate aces Gs clone eke Sisi seve e'6 iwi 2,478,387 684, 082 45 684, 127 3,162,514 
He SMM, cae ste eras joreNere fore: aioi¥,  aaetaretoxajaars Guns 2,679,619 532,984 5, 783 538, 767 3,218,386 


Section 14.—Other Miscellaneous Administration. 


In previous editions of the Canada Year Book this chapter has been brought 
to a close with outlines of Dominion Government administration as follows:— 


The International Joint Commission. 
The Geodetic Survey of Canada. 
The Topographical Survey. 

The Dominion Observatories. 


No material change has taken place in the functions of these organizations and 
the reader is referred to pp. 1014-1017 of the 1930 Year Book for this information. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL STA- 
TISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in the first part of this chapter; a list of its publications, 
which cover almost the whole field of the national statistics, is given in Section 1. 


The second section of the chapter contains a list of the Acts of Parliament 
administered by the several departments of the Dominion Government, and the 
third section a bibliography of the publications of these departments. ‘This is 
followed, in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Govern- 
ments. 


Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.* 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43)t. The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 


The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in 
Council, of the following work and branches: (1) the Census and Statistics Office 
(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and criminal 
statistics), (2) Fisheries Statistics, (8) Mining Statistics, (4) Forestry Statistics, 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics, (6) Water- and Electric-Power Statistics, (7) the 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports), (9) Grain Trade Statistics, 
(10) Live-Stock Statistics, (11) Prices Statistics, and (12) Employment Statistics. 
In addition four new branches were created, dealing respectively with Public 
Finance, Internal Trade, Vital Statistics, and Education. Subsequently the statis- 
tical activities of the Fuel Controller and the Board of Commerce were absorbed. 
Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health and Railway Acts, and of the 
regulation re franking privileges were also made, with a view to facilitating the 
collection of statistics. 


The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
carried them out to a considerable degree. 


The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the several 
subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general plan, and 
the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the country as a 
“going concern’. In addition, there has been created what is frequently called a 
central ‘thinking office” in statistics, continuously in touch with general conditions 
and the line of probable developments. 


*A more complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on 
pp. 961-964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
t Consolidated as the Statistics Act (c. 190, R.S.C., 1927). 
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The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely 
a record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of 
a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 
as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organization 
has been increased as a guide to national policy. Though its usefulness has only 
begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a service 
comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada - in the eco- 
nomic and political world. 


Publications of the Bureau.—tThe first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter.* The main Branches of the Bureau are as follows: I. Admin- 
istration; II. Population—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs, Animal and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and 
Chemical; VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures; VIII. 
External Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation; 
XI. Financial Statistics; XII. Statistics of Administration of Justice; XIII. Educa- 
cation Statistics; XIV. General Statistics. The publications of the several Branches 
are as follows:— 


ADMINISTRATION— 


Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. Price 10 cents. 


POPULATION— 


Census— 
I. Crnsus or PoPpuLATION AND AGRICULTURE, 1931. 


Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, as follows:— 

(1) Popunarion:—Preliminary Bulletins —(1) to (8) Cities, Towns and Villages. (4) 
Ontario Villages. (5) MontrealIsland. (6) Cities, Towns and Villages. (7) Villages 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. (8) Villages of Quebec.: (9) Cities, Towns 
and Villages. (10) Maritime Provinces by Federal Electoral Districts. (11) Ontario 
by Federal Electoral Districts. (12) Prairie Provinces by Federal Electoral Dis- 
tricts. (13) Quebec by Federal Electoral Districts. (14) British Columbia by 
Federal Electoral Districts; Yukon and Northwest Territories. (15) Canada by - 
Provinces. (16) Cities replacing Census Bulletins 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6. (17) Towns re- 
placing Bulletins1,2,3,5,6and 9. Final Bulletins —(I1) New Brunswick. (II) Nova 
Scotia. (III) Manitoba. (IV) Canada by Provinces. (V) Saskatchewan. (VI) 
Alberta. (VII) Quebec. (VIII) Ontario. (IX) British Columbia... (X) Prince 
Edward Island. (XI) Rural and Urban Population. (XII) Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. (XIII) Cities, Towns and Villages in Canada, by Provinces. (XIV) 
Religions, by Provinces. (XV) Birthplaces, by Provinces. (XVI) Ages, by Pro- 
vinces. (XVII) Conjugal Condition, by Provinces. (XVIII) School Attendance 
and Literacy, by Provinces. (XIX) Radio Sets in Canada, 1931. (XX) Population 
of Canada, 1931, by Provinces, Electoral Districts and Subdistricts. (X XI) Popu- 
lation of Canada, 1931, by Religious Denominations. (X XII) Population of Canada, 
1931, by Racial Origins. (XXIII) Immigrants by Years of Arrival in Canada. 
(X XV) Number and Percentage of Single, Married, Widowed or Divorced of the 
Total Population, by Sex and Provinces, 1911, 1921, and 1931. (XXVI) Age Dis- 
tribution by Single Years of Age for Canada, by Provinces, 1931. (XX VII) Immi- 
grant Population Classified by Sex, Country ‘of Birth, Province of Residence, Years 
of Arrival in Canada and Citizenship of the Foreign ‘Born, 1931. (XXVIII) Gain- 
fully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over Classified According to Occupation and 
Sex for Cities of 30,000 and Over, 1931. (X XIX) Birthplace of the Population 
Classified According to Nativity of Parents for Canada and Provinces, 1931. 
(XXX) Canadians and Other Nationals. (XX XI) Gainfully Employed Ten Years 
of Age and Over for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XXXII) Literacy, Language 
Spoken, and Conjugal Condition of the Population Ten Years of Age and Over, 1931. 
(XXXII) Earnings Among Wage-Earners for Canada and Provinces, 1931. 


*This report for the year ended Mar. 31, 1919, is now out of print. 
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SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


POPULATION—continued. 


Census— 


I. Czrnsus or PorpuLaTION AND AGRICULTURE 1931—continued. 
Bulletins of the Seventh Census.—continued. 


(2) 


(3) 


(XXXIV) Ages of the Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada 
and Provinces, 1931. (XX XV) Religious Denominations by Racial Origins, 1931. 
(XXXVI) Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over by Industry and Sex 
for Canada and the Provinces and for Cities of 30,000 and Over, 1931. (XX XVII) 
Age Distribution by Five-Year Age Groups for Cities, Towns and Villages of 5,000 
Population and Over, 1931. (XX XVIII) Population of the Municipal Wards of 
Montreal City by Quinquennial Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial 
Origin, Religion, School Attendance and Literacy, by Sex, 1931. (XX XIX) Houses 
and Dwellings. (XL) Population of the Municipal Wards of the Cities of Toronto, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Quebec and Ottawa by Quinquennial Age Groups, 
Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Religion, School Attendance and 
Literacy, by Sex, Census of 1931. (XLI) Orientals, Ten Years of Age and Over, 
Gainfully Employed by Race, Occupation and Sex. in British Columbia, 1931. 
(XLII) Persons Speaking Gaelic. (XLIII) Blind. (XLIV) Deaf Mutes. (XLV) 
Racial Origins of Gainfully Occupied, Ten years of Age and Over for Canada and 
the Provinces. UNremMPLoyMeNT AMonG WaGE-HarNerRs.—(I) Saint John, N.B.; 
(II) Winnipeg, Man.; (III) Kitchener, Ont.; (IV) Ottawa, Ont.; (V) Vancouver, 
etl Ae Hamilton, Ont.; (VII) Calgary, Alta.; (VIII) Toronto, Ont.; (IX) Mont- 
real, Que. 


Census or Insrirutions:—Preliminary Bulletins —(1) Mental Institutions. (2) 
Directory of Hospitals. (3) Penitentiaries. (4) Charitable and Benevolent Insti- 
tutions. (5) Reformative and Corrective Institutions. (6) Annual Report of Mental 
rrbidere 1932. (7) Annual Report on Hospitals, 1932. (8) Directory of Hospitals, 


AGRICULTURE:—Preliminary Bulletins.—(1) Number of Occupied Farms, by Counties 
or Census Divisions, 1931 and 1921; and the Number of Vacant or Abandoned Farms, 
1931. Preliminary Acreage:—(1) Prince Edward Island; (2) New Brunswick; (3) 
Saskatchewan; (4) Manitoba; (5) British Columbia; (6) Ontario; (7) Nova Scotia; 
(8) Quebec; (9) Alberta; (10) Canada. Live Stock by Counties:—(11) Prince 
Edward Island; (12) Nova Scotia; (13) New Brunswick; (14) Ontario Preliminary 
Acreage, by Counties. (15) Manitoba Live Stock, by Census Divisions. (16) New 
Brunswick Preliminary Acreage, by Counties. (17) Alberta Live Stock, by Census 
Divisions. (18) Saskatchewan Live Stock, by Census Divisions. (19) British 
Columbia Live Stock, by Federal Electoral Districts. (20) Quebec Live Stock, by 
Counties. (21) Ontario Live Stock, by Counties. Farm Holdings, by Size, for 
Provinces, Counties or Census Divisions. Farm Facilities, by Provinces. Total 
Number of Farms, Farm Tenure, Farm Acreage, Farm Values, Mortgage Debt 
and Farm Expenses, by Provinces. Farms Reporting Live Stock, by Kinds and 
Total Number of Animals Reported for Each Kind. Area and Yield of Field Crops, 
1930 and 1920:—(22) Prince Edward Island; (23) Nova Scotia; (24) New Brunswick; 
(25) Ontario; (26) Quebec. Live Stock on Farms by Provinces. Tenure of Farm 
Lands, by Provinces, Counties or Census Divisions. Number of Farm Workers, 
Weeks and Cost of Hired Labour, 1980. Fruit Trees on Farms, by Provinces, 1931 
and 1921. Vegetables:—Area in 1931 and Area, Production and Value in 1930, by 
Provinces. Final Bulletins —ANnimMaL Propucts on Farms, By Counrttises:—(I) 
Prince Edward Island; (II) Nova Scotia; (III) New Brunswick; (IV) Manitoba; 
(V) Saskatchewan; (VI) Alberta; (VII) Ontario; (VIII) Quebec; (IX) British 
Columbia. Live Stock on Farms, sy Counties:—(X) Prince Edward Island; 
(XI) Nova Scotia; (XII) New Brunswick; (XIII) Manitoba; (XIV) Saskatchewan; 
(XV) Alberta; (XVI) British Columbia; (XVII) Ontario. (XVIII) Live Stock 
on Farms by Counties, Quebec. (XIX) Tenure, Farm Values, Farm Facilities 
and Mortgage Debt, 1931, and Farm Expenses for 1930, by Counties or Census 
Divisions. (XX) Stock Sold Alive, Stock Slaughtered, Young Animals Raised, ~ 
1930, and Pure-Bred Live Stock on Farms, 1931, by Counties or Census Divisions. 
(XXI) Pure-Bred Live Stock on Farms and Elsewhere, 1931. (XXII) Fruit Trees, 
1931, Maple Products, 1931, Fruit Production and Value, 1930. (XXIII) Green- 
house and Hothouse Establishments on Farms and Elsewhere, by Provinces, 1931, 
1921. (XXIV) Forest Products of Farms, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1930. 
(XX V) Condition of Farm Land, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. (XX VI) 
Area of Field Crops, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 


Reports of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, as follows:— 


PoruLATION:— 


Vol. “Lr: Population by Local Subdivisions—Conjugal condition, racial origin, 
religion, birthplace, immigration, language, literacy, school attendance, 
etc. Price, Cloth $1.50, Paper $1. 
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POPULATION—continued. 
Census— 


I. Cxnsus or PopuLaTIOoN AND AGRICULTURE, 1931—concluded. 
Reports of the Seventh Census.—continued. 


Vol. III. Ages of the People—Classified by sex, conjugal condition, racial origin 
religion, birthplace, language, literacy, immigration, naturalization, etc. 
Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 

Vol. IV. Analysis—Cross-classified by birthplace, conjugal condition, immigra- 
tion, naturalization and citizenship, racial origin, religion, language, 
literacy, illiteracy, school attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 

Vol. VI. Unemployment—Classified by industry, occupation, cause, age, sex, 
conjugal condition, period of idleness, birthplace, racial origin, immigra- 
tion and year of arrival. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 

AGRICULTURE:— 

Prince Edward Island—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities 
and live stock; value of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. 
Price, 26 cents. 

Nova Scotia—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live 
stock; value of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 
26 cents. 

New Brunswick—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and 
live stock; value of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. 
Price, 25 cents. 


II. Crnsus or PopuLaTION AND AGRICULTURE, 1921. 
Bulletins of the Sizth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— ; 
(1) Popunation:—(a) Population of Canada, 1921, by Provinces, Electoral Districts, 


(2) 


Cities, Towns, etc. (6b) Religions of the People, 1921. (c) Origins of the People, 
1921. (d) Dwellings and Families, 1921. (e) Birthplaces of the People, 1921. 
(f ) Citizenship of the Foreign Born, 1921. (g) Year of Immigration, 1921. (h) Ages 
of the People, 1921. (7) Conjugal Condition of the People, 1921. (7) Language Spoken 
and Mother Tongue, 1921. (k) Literacy, 1921. (1) School Attendance, 1921. (m)Occu- 
pations, 1921. (n,) Children in Gainful Occupations, 1921. Also bulletins on population 
by provinces as follows: (a) Population of Nova Scotia—Electoral Districts, etc. 
(6) Population of Prince Edward Island—Electoral Districts, etc. (c) Population 
of New Brunswick—Electoral Districts, etc. (d) Population of Quebec—Electoral 
Districts, etc. (e) Population of Ontario—EHlectoral Districts, etc. (f) Population 
of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, etc. (g) Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral 
Districts, etc. (h) Population of Alberta—Electoral Districts, etc. (7) Population 
of British Columbia—FElectoral Districts, etc. 

AGRICULTURE:—(a) Field Crops of Prairie Provinces, 1921. (6) Agriculture of 
Canada—General Summary. (c) Pure-Bred Domestic Animals, 1921. (d) Agri- 
culture of Nova Scotia, 1921. (e) Agriculture of Prince Edward Island, 1921. (f) 
Agriculture of New Brunswick, 1921. (g) Agriculture of Quebec, 1921. (h) Agri- 
culture of Ontario, 1921. (i) Agriculture of Manitoba, 1921. (7) Agriculture of 
Saskatchewan, 1921. (k) Agriculture of Alberta, 1921. (1) Agriculture of British 
Columbia, 1921. 


Reports of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 


Vol. I. Introduction, number, sex and distribution, racial origins, religions. 

Vol. II. Ages, conjugal condition, birthplace, birthplace of parents, year of immi- 
gration and naturalization, language spoken and mother tongue, literacy, 
school attendance, blindness and deaf-mutism. (Out of print.) 

Volokil; ca ayn dwellings, ownership of homes, rentals, earnings. (Out of 
print. 

Vol. IV. Occupations and Employment. 

Vol. V. Agriculture—Farm holdings by size, tenure, value, etc.; farm products; 
field crops; vegetables; fruits; forest products; live stock; animal products; 
statistics of operators. 


Census Monographs, 1921. 


Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada. : 
Origin, Birthplace, Nationality and Language of the Canadian People. 


III. Czxrnsus or PorunaTION AND AGRICULTURE OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1926. 
Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


Census of Manitoba—Population and Agriculture. 
Census of Saskatchewan—Population and Agriculture. 
Census of Alberta—Population and Agriculture. 


Preliminary Bulletins as follows: (a) Population of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, etc. 


(b ) Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, etc. (c) Population of Alberta 
—Electoral Districts, etc. (d) Animals on Farms in the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 
(e) Farm Lands and Crops in the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 
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POPULATION—concluded. 
Census— 
IV. INvTERCENSAL ESTIMATES OF POPULATION. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages— ; 


V. Vrrat Statistics. 

Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by Provinces and Municipalities, Price, $1; 
Preliminary Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada; Preliminary Quarterly 
Report on Vital Statistics of Canada; Monthly Report of Births, Deaths and Mar- 
riages registered in Cities; Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, held June 19-20, 
1918; Special Report on Contributory Causes of Death, 1926; Order of Birth in the 
Registration Area of Canada, 1925; Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the Inter- 
national List of Causes of Death; Manual of the International List of Causes of 
Death, Revision of 1929; Special Report on Mortality in Canada from Cerebral 
Heemorrhage and Certain Diseases of the Heart, Arteries and Kidneys, 1921-32; 
Special Report on Mortality in Canada According to Place of Residence, 1930-32; 
Special Report on Mortality from Tuberculosis in Canada According to Place of 
Residence, 1930-32; Special Report on Births in Canada According to Place of 
Residence of Mother, 1930-32; Special Report on Mortality in Canada, 1921-32. 


PRODUCTION— 


I. GENERAL SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION. 
Including and differentiating gross and net—(1) Primary Production (agriculture, 
fishing, furs, forestry and mining) and (2) Secondary Production, or General Manu- 
factures. 


II. AGRICULTURE. 
(1) Agricultural Production.— 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics; Price $1 per year: (The official eee of 
current statistical data relating to agriculture. Contains reports on agricultural 
conditions, prices, weather, etc.—estimates of areas, yields, quality and value of 
field crops—value of farm lands—wages of farm help—number and values of farm 
live stock and poultry—statistics of fruit and floriculture—dairying—tobacco— 
hives and honey—maple syrup and sugar—clover and grass seed—miscellaneous 
crops—stocks of grain—annual summary of value of agricultural production—index 
numbers of agricultural prices, yields and values-international agricultural statistics). 

Advance Summaries of Agricultural Statistics. 

Telegraphic Crop Reports: (Between June 1 and Sept. 1, weekly for the Prairie Provinces 
and every two weeks for the rest of Canada). 

Agricultural Statistics by Counties and Crop Districts, 1922-24 and 1925-29. 

Annual Statistics of Fruit and Floriculture: (latest issue, 1933). 

Advance Summaries on Fruit Conditions, Yields, etc. 

Handbook of Instructions to Crop Correspondents, and Summary of Annual Agricul- 
tural Statistics, 1931. 

(See also Censuses of Agriculture under ‘‘Population’’.) 


(2) Grain and Grain Products— 
(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 50 cents; (b ) Preliminary 
Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 25 cents: (c) Monthly Review of the 
Wheat Situation, Price $1 per year; (d) Canadian Grain Statistics .—(Weekly report 
on grain supplies and movements); (e) Canadian Milling Statistics.— (Monthly); 
(f) List of Mills with Capacity, (Latest i issue, 1934); (g) The Grain Situation in the 
Argentine—(Monthly); (h) The Production and Distribution of Canadian Grains 
and Seeds; (t) Barley, (2) Oats, (3) Rye, (4) Flaxseed. 

(3) Live Stock and Animal Products— 
(a) Annual Report on Live-Stock and Animal Products Statistics, Price 25 cents; 
(b) Monthly Reports on Stocks in Cold Storage (Advance, preliminary and final); 
(c) Monthly Estimates of Creamery Butter Production, by Provinces; (d) Annual 
oun See of the Consumption of Meats, Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Poultry in 

anada 


(4) Other— 
Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar. (Visible supply, meltings, shipments, 
exports and imports.) 


III. Furs. 


Annual Report of Fur Farms. Price 25 cents. 

Advance Summary of Statistics of the Production of Raw Furs. 

Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs: (Comprising the pelts taken by trappers 
and those sold from fur farms). | 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 
IV. FISHERIES. 


Annual Report of Fisheries Statistics. Price 35 cents. ; 
Advance Summaries of Fish Caught and Marketed, by Provinces. 


V. Forestry. 


Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production: (Includes operations in the 
woods for sawmills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm production—decennial—of fire- 
wood, posts, etc.). 

[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’ 
Section VII, Subsection (5).] 


VI. Mrnerat Propuction: (MINING AND METALLURGY.) 


(1) General— 


(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, Price 50 cents; (b) Pre- 
liminary Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada; (c) Monthly 
Reports on Leading Minerals; (d) Preliminary Estimate of Canada’s Mineral Pro- 
duction. 


(2) Coal— 
(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada, Price 25 cents; (b) Monthly Sum- 


mary Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada; (c) Quarterly Report on 
Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents per year. 


(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining— 


Metals—The Gold-Mining Industry in Canada: (includes alluvial gold mining, 
auriferous quartz mining, copper-gold-silver mining, and tables showing Cana- 
dian and world production of gold). The Silver-Mining Industry in Canada: 
(includes silver-cobalt-arsenic mining, silver-lead-zinc mining, and tables show- 
ing Canadian and world production of arsenic, cobalt, lead, silver, and zinc). 
The Nickel-Copper Mining, Smelting and Refining Industry: (includes Canadian 
and world production of nickel). The Copper Mining Industry: (includes 
Canadian and world production of copper). Metals of the Platinum Group. 
The Production of Miscellaneous Metals: (includes antimony, beryl, bismuth, 
cadmium, chromite, lithium, manganese, mercury, molybdenite, radium, 
selenium, tin, titanium, tungsten). The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining 
Industry. : 

Non-Metals—Abrasives; Asbestos; Feldspar and Quartz; Gypsum; Iron Oxide; 
Mica; Natural Gas; Petroleum; Salt; Talc and Soapstone; Miscellaneous Non- 
Metallic Minerals (includes actinolite, barytes, bituminous sands, fluorspar, 
graphite, magnesitic-dolomite, magnesium sulphate, bog manganese, mineral 
waters, peat, phosphate, silica brick, sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate, 
sulphur—(pyrites). 

eure Materials—Cement; Clay and Clay Products; Lime; Sand and Gravel; 

tone. 


[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous 
Metals, and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’, Section VII, 
Subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).] 


VII. MANUFACTURES. 


(1) General—General Report on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 25 cents. 
Geographical Distribution of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 20 cents. 
Also Reports for the Provinces and Leading Cities; Alphabetical List of Products 
(annual report); Quantity of Manufacturing Production in Canada, 1923-29; Con- 
sumption of Luxuries, (annual report). 


(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products—General Report. Annual Bulletins as follows: 
(a) Coffee, Tea, Spices and Miscellaneous Foods; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Prepara- 
tion (including canning, evaporating and preserving and pickles, sauces, vinegar and 
cider); (c) Flour and Grist-Mill Products; (d) Bread and Other Bakery Products; 
(e) Biscuits and Confectionery, Including Cocoa and Chocolate; (f) Macaroni and 
Vermicelli; (g) Liquors, Distilled; (h) Liquors, Malt; (7) Liquors, Vinous; (7) 
Rubber Goods and Rubber Boots and Shoes; (k) Prepared Breakfast Foods; (1) 
Sugar Refineries; (m ) Tobacco Products; (n) Linseed and Soya Bean Oil; (o) The 
Canned Foods Industry; (p) Ice Cream; (q) Pack of Fruits and Vegetables (pre- 
liminary); (r) Barley and Its Production; (s) Mixed Feed Trade in Canada; (t} 
Berne a Fruits and Vegetables on hand; (wu) Stocks of Unmanufactured Tobacco 
on Hand, 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 
VII. Manuracrures.—continued. 
(3) Animal Products and Their Manufactures—Annual Reports and Bulletins as follows: 


(4 


nN 


(a) The Dairy Factory Industry, Price 25 cents; (b) Slaughtering and Meat Packing 
and Sausage and Sausage Casings; (c ) Leather Tanneries; (d ) Miscellaneous Leather 
Goods, Leather Belting, Boot and Shoe Findings, Leather; (e) Leather Boots and 
Shoes; (f) Leather Gloves and Mitts; (g) Fur Goods, Fur Dressing. Monthly 
Report on Boot and Shoe Production. Monthly Report on Concentrated Milk 
Products. 

[See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘Agriculture’’.} 


Textile and Allied Industries—General Report on the Textile Industries of Canada, 
Price 50 cents. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread 
and waste); (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, etc., and woollen 
goods, n.e.s.); (c) The Silk Industry; (d) Clothing, Men’s, Factory; (e) Clothing, 
Women’s, Factory; (f) Hats and Caps; (g) Hosiery and Knitted Goods; (h) Men’s 
Furnishings, n.e.s.; (7) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs; (7) Cordage, Rope and 
Twine; (k) Corsets; (1) Cotton and Jute Bags; (m) Dyeing, Cleaning and Laundry 
Work; (n) Dyeing and Finishing of Textiles; (o) Awnings, Tents and Sails; (p) Pro- 
duction and Consumption of Raw Wool in Canada, 1931; (q¢) Consumption of Wool, 
tops and yarns, 1932. 


(5) Manufactures of Forestry Products—Printed Bilingual Annual Reports: (a) The 


Lumber Industry; (6) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (c) Wood-Using Industries; 
(d) Paper-Using Industries. Mimeographed Annual Reports: (a) The Lumber 
Industry; (b) Lumber Distribution in Canada and the United States (biennial); 
(c) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (d) Planing Mills, Sash and Door Factories; 
(e ) Hardwood Flooring; (f) Furniture; (g ) Boxes, Baskets and Crates; (h ) Carriages, 
Wagons and Materials; (7) Cooperage; (j ) Coffins and Caskets; (k) Sporting Goods; 
(1) Boatbuilding; (m) Lasts, Trees and Shoe Findings; (n) Handles, Spools and 
Woodturning; (o } Woodenware; (p ) Excelsior; (q¢) Miscellaneous Wood- Using Indus- 
tries; (r) Printing and Publishing; (s ) Printing and Bookbinding; (¢) Lithographing; 
(u) Engraving, Electrotyping and Stereotyping; (v) Trade Composition; (w) Paper 
Boxes and Bags; (zx) Blueprinting; (y) Roofing Paper; (z) Miscellaneous Paper 
Goods. The Printing Trades [combining (r), (s), (¢), (wu), (v) and ()]. Mimeo- 
graphed Monthly Reports: (a) Asphalt Roofing; (6) Rigid Insulating Board. 


(6) Iron and Steel and Their Products—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual Bulletins 


as follows: Preliminary Summary on the Iron and Steel Industry—(a) Primary 
Iron and Steel; (6) Castings and Forgings; (c) Boilers, Tanks and Engines; (d) Agri- 
cultural _ Implements; (e) Machinery; (f) Automobiles; (g) Automobile Supplies; 
(h) Railway Rolling Stock; (7) Wire and Wire Goods; (7) Sheet Metal Products; 
(k) Hardware and Tools; (1) Bridge Building and Structural Steel; (m_) Miscellane- 
ous Iron and Steel Products. Commodity Bulletins on the production of pig iron; 
steel; washing machines; cream separators; warm air furnaces; galvanized sheets; 
wire nails; wire rope and cable; steel wire; wire fencing; stoves, etc. Monthly Reports: 
(a) Iron and Steel; (6) Automobile Statistics. 


(7) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual 


Bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals. 
(a) Aluminium Products; (6) Brass and Copper Products; (c) Lead, Tin and Zine 
Products; (d) Jewellery and Silverware; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies; 
(f ) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Goods. Quarterly Reports on production and 
sales of radio sets and sales of storage batteries. Commodity Bulletins on the pro- 
duction of batteries; silverware; vacuum cleaners; electric motors and generators} 
electric transformers; incandescent lamps, etc. 


(8) Manufactures of the Non-Metallic Minerals—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual 


Bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Metallic Min- 
erals—(a) Aerated Waters; (b) Asbestos Products; (c) Cement; (d) Cement Pro- 
ducts; (e) Coke and Gas; (f) Glass (blown, cut and ornamental, etc.); (g) Lime; 
(h) Petroleum Products; (i) Products from Domestic Clays; (7) Products from 
Imported Clays; (k) Salt; (1) Sand-Lime Brick; (m) Dressed Stone; (n) Artificial 
Abrasives and Abrasive Products; (o ) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
(including carbon electrodes—gypsum products—mica products—non-metallic 
minerals, n.e.s.). Also Special Report on the consumption of coke in Canada. 
Monthly Report on Coke Statistics. 


(9) Chemicals and Allied Products—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual Bulletins 


as follows: Preliminary Summary on Chemicals and Allied Products—(a) Coal Tar 
Distillation; (6) Acids, Alkalies and Salts; (c) Compressed Gases; (d) Explosives, 
Ammunition and Fireworks; (e) Fertilizers; (f) Medicinal and Pharmaceutical 
Preparations; (g) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes; (h ) Soaps, Cleaning Preparations. 
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PRODUCTION—concluded. 


VII. Manuracturres—concluded. 


and Washing Compounds; (7) Toilet Preparations (7) Inks; (k) Adhesives; (J) 
Polishes and Dressings; (m) Wood Distillation; (n) Miscellaneous Chemical Pro- 
ducts, (including boiler compounds—cellulose products—insecticides—sweeping 
compounds—disinfectants—matches—d yes and colours—chemical products, n.e.s.). 
Special Report on the Fertilizer Trade in Canada. Commodity Bulletins on Sul- 
phuric Acid, Ammonium Sulphate, etc. Special Report—Directory of Chemical 
Industries in Canada, as of July 1, 1982. Special Report on the Consumption of 
Chemicals in Municipal Waterworks in Canada, 1931 and 1932. 


(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—General Report. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) 


Brooms, Brushes and Mops; (6) Musical Instruments (including pianos, organs and 
phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (c) Buttons; (d) Bed 
Springs and Mattresses. 


Norte.—For statistics of water power and central electric stations, see under heading 


‘‘Public Utilities’’. 


VIII. Construction— 


Building Permits—Monthly and Annual Record. 


EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 
(1) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31 (showing 


(2 
(3 


(4 
(5 


(6 


(7 


(8 


(9) 


) 
) 


) 
) 


) 
) 


a 


— 


summary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed tables by items, 
group analyses according to component material, origin and degree of manufacture, 
and purpose, and comparisons of the volume of trade). Price $3. 


Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31. Price 25 cents. 


Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for the calendar year. Price 50 cents. (Free 
to subscribers to Quarterly Trade Report.) 


Review of Canada’s Foreign Trade during the calendar year. 


Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing statistics of imports and exports 
by months and cumulative quarters). Price $2 per year. 


Monthly Summary of the Trade of Canada (for latest month and latest 12 months). 
Price $1 per year. 


Monthly Bulletins on Trade Statistics as colic as (a) Abstract of Imports, Exports, 
and Duty Collected (by latest month, accrued period, and latest 12 months); 
(6) Summary of Canada’s Imports (for ‘latest month); (c) Summary of Canada’s 
Exports (for latest month); (d) Canada’s Imports from Principal Countries (for 
latest month and accrued period); (e) Canada’s Domestic Exports to Principal 
Countries (for latest month and accrued period). 


Monthly Commodity Bulletins: (a) Imports and Exports of Asbestos; (6b) Imports 
and Exports of Coffee and Tea; (c) Imports of Farm Implements and Machinery; 
(d) Exports of Farm Implements and Machinery; (e) Imports and Exports of Fertil- 
izers; (f) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except rubber); (g) Exports of Grain 
and Flour; (h) Imports and Exports of Hides and Skins; (7) Imports of Lumber; 
(7 ) Exports of Lumber; (k) Imports of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (1) Exports 
of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (m ) Imports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; 
(n) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (o) Imports of Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Smelter Products; (py ) Exports of Non-Ferrous Metals and Smelter Products; 
(qa) Imports of Paints and Varnishes; (7) Exports of Paints and Varnishes; (s) Im- 
ports of Petroleum and Products; (¢) Exports of Petroleum and Products; (u ) imports 
and Exports of Pipes, Tubes and Fittings; (v/ Imports of Pulpwood, Pulp and Paper; 
(w ) Exports of Pulpwood, Pulp and Paper; (x) Imports of Rubber and Products; 
(y) Exports of Rubber and Products; (z) Imports of Sheet Metal Products; (aa) 
Imports and Exports of Vegetable Oils; (bb) Imports of Vehicles (of iron). Price $1 
per year for imports and exports of one commodity; $&5 per year for all the above 
commodity bulletins. 


Special Trade Reports: (a) Trade of Canada with Pacific Countries, (1932); (b, 
Canada-Belgium Trade, 1933; (c) Canada’s Imports of Commodities not produced 
in Canada, 1929-1933; (d) Canada-Austria Trade, 1934; (e) Canada-Germany Trade, 
1934. 
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SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


INTERNAL TRADE— 


Ls 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE: 


Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931:— 

Statistics of Retail and Wholesale Trade in 1930. 

Preliminary Bulletins (mimeographed )—(a) Retail Trade of cities with a population 
of 10,000 and over, showing number of establishments, kinds of business, types of 
operation, employees, wages, sales, etc.; (b) Wholesale Trade of cities with a popu- 
lation of 20,000 and over. 

Final Reports (mimeographed )—(a) Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada: (6) Retail 
Services in Canada; (c) Wholesale Trade in Canada; (d) Summary of Retail Facts; 
Credit and Commodity Sales; Size of Business; Operating Expenses by Provinces; 
(e) Retail Sales by Commodities; (f ) Mail Order Sales; (g) Food Retailing; (h ) Drug 
Retailing; (7) Retail Trade in Rural and Urban Areas; (7) Wholesale Trade by 
Provinces; (k) Operating Results of Wholesale Establishments, Showing Operating 
Expenses, ‘Size of Business, Number of Units, etc.; (1) Commodity Sales by Whole- 
sale Establishments; (m ) Chain Stores, Food Chains, Variety Chains, Drug Chains, 
Filling Station Chains, Lumber and Building Material Chains; (n ) Hotel Operations, 
by Provinces; (o) Hotel Operations in Canada; (py) Co-operative Marketing and 
Purchasing Associations; (q) Motor-Vehicle Transportation; (r) Distribution of 
Sales of Coal Mines; (s ) Distribution of Sales of Manufacturing Establishments. 
Final Reports (Printed )—Retail Trade by Provinces, showing number of establish- 
ments, kinds of business, types of operation, full-time and part-time employees and 
wages, operating expenses, size of business, credit sales, forms of organization, capital 
invested, and sales by commodities; details for cities with populations of 30,000 
and over by kinds of business and types of operation, and by kinds of business for 
counties or census divisions and incorporated places with populations of 1,000 and 
over. Reports now available for Nova Scotia, 25 cents; Ontario, 50 cents; Quebec, 
50 cents; reports for other provinces, summary ‘for Canada and wholesale trade for 
Canada and the provinces in process of compilation. 

Annual Reports on Retail and Wholesale Trade— Reports for 1933 as follows: (a) Chain 
Stores; (b) Retail Merchandise Trade by Provinces and for Canada; (c) Motion 
Picture Statistics; (d) Wholesale Trade in Canada and the Provinces. 


Monthly Reports—Changes in the Value of Retail Sales; New Motor Vehicle Sales 
for Canada and the Provinces; Financing of Automobile Sales. 


Prices STATISTICS. 


Annual Reports:— 
1913-1933 Report on Prices and Price Indexes in Canada, in the British Empire, 
and in Foreign Countries (dealing with exchange and currency, security prices— 
common stocks, preferred stocks, mining stocks—bond yields, U.S. common 
stocks, prices and index numbers of street car rates, hospital charges, manu- 
factured and fuel gas, electric light rates, telephone rates,—and import and 
export valuations). Price 60 cents. Preliminary Summary of Price Movements, 
1934. 

Monthly Reports:— 
Index Numbers of Wholesale and Retail Prices in Canada, British Empire and 
Foreign Countries—Security Prices—Exchange Rates. 

Weekly Reports:— 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices; Index Numbers of Common Stock Prices; 
Index Numbers of Mining Stock Prices. 

Special Reports:— 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Canadian Pia Products, 1890-1933 
(with historical tables). 


CapitaL MovEMENTS. 


Annual Records and Estimates of Capital Investments by Foreigners in Canada 
and of Canadian Investments in Foreign Countries. 


ReEcoRDs OF BRANCH PLANT DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA. 


Lists of New Concerns Locating in Canada in Recent Years. Bulletin on Branch 
and Subsidiary Industries in Canada. 


BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS. 


Compilation of Canada’s Annual Balance of Payments. Estimation of the Invisible 
Items in Canada’s Trade Balance (Receipts and Payments for Interest, Freight, 
Insurance, Non-Commercial Remittances, Government Expenditures, Capital of 
Immigrants and Emigrants, etc.). 
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TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


1. Railways and Tramways.—ANNUAL Reports: (a) Railway Statistics. Price 50 cents. 
(b) Electric Railway Statistics. Price 25 cents. (c) Location of Railway Mileages. 
(d) Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Report. Monruiy Reports: (a) Rail- 
way Revenues, Expenses, Incomes and Operating Statistics. (b) Freight Traffic of 
Railways. Wrexkty Reports: Car Loadings of Revenue Freight. 


Ezxpress.—Annual Report on Express Statistics. 
Telegraphs.—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 
Telephones.—Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. 
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Water Transportation.—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics. Price 25 cents. 
(b) Monthly Report on Canal Statistics. 


6. Electrical Stations —(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada; 
(b ) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates; (c) Report on use of Electric 
Energy in Industries; (d) Monthly Report on Electric Energy Generated. 


7. Motor Vehicles —(a ) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations; (b ) Highways— 
Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Construction and Expenditures 
on Construction and Maintenance. 


FINANCE— 
PROVINCIAL PusBtic FINANCE. 


1. Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments — 


(a) 1921 to 1926. (1923 and 1924 out of print.) (6) 1927 to 1931. Special Sum- 
mary statements. (Out of print.) (c) 1927 to 1929. Special analysis for 
Statistical Conference. (Out of print.) (d) 1932 and 1933. (e) Bonded 
Indebtedness of Provinces. Special analysis, 1916 to 1931. 


MunicipAt FINANCE. 


1. Statistics of Cities and Towns.— 
(a) Urban Municipalities Having a Population of 10,000 and Over, 1919 and 1920. 
(b) 1925 to 1932. (1925 and 1928 out of print.) (c) Urban Municipalities Having 
Populations of 3,000 to 10,000, 1919. (d) Urban Municipalities Having Popula- 
tions of 1,000 to 3,000, 1920. (e) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 
5,000 and Over, and 1,000 to.5,000, 1922. 


2. Assessment Valuations. Analysis by Classes of Municipalities.— 
(a) 1919 to 1923. (b) 1924 to 1932. 


3. Bonded Indebtedness by Classes of Urban and Rural Municipalities.—- 
(a) 1919 to 1932. (1919-23 out of print.) 


Crvit SERVICE STATISTICS OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 


(a) Numbers of Personnel and Salary Expenditure for the Month of January, 1912- 
1924. (Special Report—out of print.) (b) Numbers of Personnel and Salary 
Expenditures by Months, Price 25 cents—(1) 1925-1931. (2) 1932-1934. 


JUSTICE— 


1. Criminal Statistics—Annual Report. Price 50 cents. (Covering convictions, 
sentences, prison statistics, police statistics, pardons, commutations and executions. ) 


2. Juvenile Delinquency.—Annual Bulletin. Price 10 cents. 


EDUCATION— 


(1) Annual Survey of Education in Canada. (Published yearly since 1921.) Includes 
the following: (a) Provincially-controlled schools; (b) Universities and colleges; 
(c) Private schools; (d) Schools for Indians; (e) Directory of educational organiza- 
tions, societies and periodicals, of provincial or Dominion scope; (f) Bibliography 
of Canadian studies in education, since 1929, 
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EDUCATION—concluded. 
(2) Survey of Canadian Libraries. (Biennial, 1931, 1933.) 
(3) Cost of Education. (A series of bulletins, 1934.) 
(4) Civic Playgrounds, 1934: School PP aromas in Canadian Cities, 1934. 


(5) Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada. (A study of the Census of 1921 with 
supplementary data. Under revision on basis of the Census of 1931.) 


(6) Report of Dominion-Provincial Conference on Education Statistics. (Held October, 
1920.) 


GENERAL— 


(1) National Wealth and Income.—Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Provinces, Industries, etc.: Income Assessed for Income War Tax: The National 
Income of Canada. 


(2) Employment.—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment. (With Index Num- 
bers of Employment by Economic Areas, Cities and Industries.) 


(3) Commercial Failures —Monthly and Annual Reports. 


(4) Bank Debits —Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada. 


(5) Business Statistics The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, Price $1 per year. 
(A statistical summary with charts and text, of current economic conditions in 
Canada.): Special Supplements—T welve Years of the Economic Statistics of Canada, 
1919-30; Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business in Canada, 1919-32; 
Original Monthly Statistics of Chief Economic Importance, 1919-33, Price 25 cents; 
Business Conditions in Canada in Elapsed Months of Current Year. (Monthly.) 


(6) Divorce —Annual Report. 
(7) Liquor Control.Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor. 
(8) Tourist Trade.—Annual Report. 


(9) The Maritime Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada.—A 
statistical study of their social and economic condition since Confederation. 


(10) The Prairie Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada.—A stat- 
istical study of their social and economic condition in the twentieth century. 


(11) The Canada Year Book.—The official statistical annual of the physiography, resources, — 
history, institutions and social and economic conditions of the Dominion, with a — 
statistical summary of the progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc. Price 81.50. 
Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (geographical features; geological 

formation; seismology; flora; fauna; natural resources; climate and meteorology). 
II. History and Chronology. II1. Constitution and Government (constitution 
and general government of Canada; provincial and local government in Canada; 
parliamentary representation in Canada). IV. Population (growth and dis- 
tribution). V. Vital Statistics. VI. Immigration. VII. Survey of Produc- 
tion. VIII. Agriculture. IX. Forestry. X. Fur Trade. Xl. Fisheries. 
XII. Mines and Minerals. XIII. Water Power. XIV. Manufactures. XV. 
Construction. XVI. External Trade. XVII. Internal Trade. XVIII. Trans- 
portation and Communications (government control over transportation and 
communications; steam railways; electric railways; express companies; roads 
and highways; motor vehicles; air navigation: canals; shipping and navigation; 
telegraphs; pOePnenes, radio; post office). XIX. Labour and Wages. 
Prices. XXI. Public Finance (Dominion public finance; provincial public — 
finance; municipal public finance; national wealth and income). XXII. Cur- 
rency and Banking; Loan and Trust Companies. XXIII. Insurance (and 
Government annuities). XXIV. Commercial Failures. X XV. Education. 
XXVI. Public Health and Benevolence. X XVII. Judicial and Penitentiary 
Statistics. XXVIII. Miscellaneous Administration (public lands; national 
defence; public works, etc.). X& XIX. Sources of Official Statistical and Other 
Information Relative to Canada. XXX. The Annual Register (Dominion 
legislation; principal events of the year; extracts from the Canada Gazette, re 
official appointments, commissions, etc.). Appendices. 


(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1921, 1924, 1926, 1930, 1931 and 1932 are available.) 
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(12) Canada—The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress. — 


(Published annually. Price 25 cents.) 


(18) The Daily News Bulletin .—(A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form and listing the reports issued each day 
by the Bureau of Statistics. Price $1.50 per year. 
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GENERAL—concluded. 


(14) The Weekly News Bulletin—(A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form and listing the reports issued each 
week by the Bureau of Statistics.) Price $1 per year. 


N.B.—The complete service of all publications issued by the Bureau (with the 
exception of news bulletins) may be obtained for a special rate of $15 per 
annum. 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied by the 
respective Departments. 


(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927—R.S.C., 1927.) 

Note.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 
10 cents to $1 per copy according to number of pages. 


Agriculture.—Experimental Farm Stations (61); Fruit and Honey (24-25 Geo. V, c. 18); 
Dairy Industry (45); Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding Stuffs (67); Live Stock 
Pedigree (121); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (120); Animal Contagious Diseases 
(6); Meat and Canned Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); Fertilizers (69); 
Root Vegetables (181); Section 235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting) (86); Inspection 
and Sale (100); Maple Sugar Industry (20-21 Geo. V, ec. 30); Agricultural Pests Control (5); 
Natural Products Marketing (24-25 Geo. V, c. 57). 


Auditor General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (21-22 Geo. V, c. 27). 
Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22), as amended 1922, c. 40. 


7 External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined by the 
Department of External Affairs Act (65) and by the International Boundary Waters Treaty 
Act, 1911 (1-2 Geo. V, c. 28), as amended by the Statute of April 3, 1914 (4 Geo. V, c. 5). 


Finance.—Appropriation; Bank (24-25 Geo. V, c. 24); Bank of Canada (24-25 Geo. V, 
c.43); Bills of Exchange (16) and (24-25 Geo. V, c. 17); Board of Audit (10); Canadian Farm 
Loan (66) and (24-25 Geo. V, c. 46); Civil Service Superannuation (24); Consolidated Revenue 
and Audit (21-22 Geo. V, c. 27); Currency (40); Dept. of Finance and Treasury Board (71) 
and (21-22 Geo. V, c. 48); Dominion Notes (41) and (23-24 Geo. V, c. 12 and 24-25 Geo. 
V, c. 34); Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement (24-25 Geo. V, c. 53); Federal District Com- 
mission (17 Geo. V, c. 55); Finance (70) and (24-25 Geo. V, c. 35); Interest (102); Penny 
Bank (13); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec Savings Banks (14) and (24-25 Geo. V, ec. 
39); Special War Revenue (179) and (23-24 Geo. V, c. 50; 24-25 Geo. V, c. 42)—(in part); 
Gold Export (22-23 Geo. V, c. 33); Tariff Board (21-22 Geo. V, c. 55). 


Fisheries.—Fisheries (73, as amended 1932, c. 42 and 1934, c. 6); Fish Inspection (72); 
Meat and Canned Foods (77, so far as it relates to fish and shellfish); Deep-sea Fisheries 
(74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery Protection (75); Pelagic Sealing (153); Customs 
and Fisheries Protection (43, in part); Navigable Waters Protection (140, in part). The 
poet Board Act (18, as amended 1930, c. 4), is also administered by the Minister of 

isheries. 


Immigration.—The Immigration Act and Regulations, 1910 (93); the Chinese Immi- 
gration Act and Regulations, 1923 (95). 


Indian Affairs.—Indian (98). 


Insurance.—Department of Insurance (22-23 Geo. V, c. 45); Canadian and British 
Insurance Companies, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 46, as amended 1932-33, c. 32 and 1934, cc. 
27, 45); Foreign Insurance Companies, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 47 as amended 1934, c. 6); 
Loan Companies (28); Trust Companies (29). 


Interior.—Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Seed Grain .(87); Seed Grain Sureties 
(88); Department of the Interior (103); Irrigation (104); Dominion Lands (113); Public 
Lands Grants (114); Ordnance and Admiralty Lands (115); Railway Belt (116); Dominion 
Lands Survey (117); Land Titles (118); Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Migra- 
tory Birds Convention (130); Northwest Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); Recla- 
mation (175); Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads (180); Soldier Settlement (188); Dominion 
Water Power (210); Railway Belt Water (211); Yukon (215); Yukon Placer Mining (216); 
Yukon Quartz Mining (217); Lac Seul Conservation (18-19 Geo. V, c. 32); National Parks 
(20-21, Geo. V, c. 33); Alberta Natural Resources (20-21 Geo. V, c. 3); Manitoba Natural 
Resources (20-21 Geo. V, c. 29); Railway Belt and Peace River Block (20-21 Geo. V, c. 37); 
Saskatchewan Natural Resources (20-21 Geo. V, c. 41); Refunds—Natural Resources— 
(22-23 Geo. V, c. 35). 
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Justice.— Department of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); Northwest Terri- 
tories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); Judges (105); Supreme 
Court (35); Exchequer Court (84); Admiralty (83); Petition of Right (158); Criminal Code 
(36); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories (163); Identification of Criminals 
(38); Ticket of Leave (197); Fugitive Offenders (81); Extradition (87); Juvenile Delin- 
quents (108). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.— Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour.—Labour Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Employ- 
ment Office Co-ordination (57); Technical Education (193), as amended 1934, c. 9; 
Vocational Education (21-22 Geo. V, c. 59); Government Annuities (7 as amended 
by 21-22 Geo. V, c. 33); Combines Investigation (26); Old Age Pensions (156 as amended 
by 21-22 Geo. V, ec. 42); White Phosphorus Matches (128); Fair Wages and Eight-Hour 
Day (20-21 Geo. V, c. 20); Unemployment Relief, 1930 (21 Geo. V, ce. 1); Unemployment 
and Farm Relief, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 58); Relief, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 36); Relief, 1933 
(23-24 Geo. V, c. 18); Relief, 1934 (24-25 Geo. V, c. 15). 


Marine.—Government Harbours, Piers and Breakwaters (89); Shipping of Live Stock 
(122); Department of Marine (20-21 Geo. V, c. 31); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable 
Waters’ Protection (140); Quebec Harbour and River Police (169); Canada Shipping (186); 
Radiotelegraph (195); Government Vessels Discipline (203); Belleville Harbour Commis- 
sion (1889, c. 35); Halifax Harbour Commission (1927, c. 58); Hamilton Harbour Com- 
mission (1912, c. 98); Montreal Harbour Commission (1894, c. 48; 1909, c. 24; 1912, c. 35; 
1913, c. 32; 1914, c.42); North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, c. 162); New Westminster 
Harbour Commission (1913, c. 158); Quebec Harbour Commission (1899, ce. 34, 1905, c. 33); 
Saint John, N.B., Harbour Commission (1927, ec. 67); Three Rivers, Que., Harbour Com- 
mission (1923, c. 71); Trenton, Ont., Harbour Commission (1922, c. 50); Toronto Harbour 
Commission (1911, c. 26); Vancouver Harbour Commission (1913, c. 54); Winnipeg and St. 
Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, ec. 55); Chicoutimi Harbour Commission (1926, c. 6). 


Mines.—Geology and Mines (83); Explosives (62); Domestic Fuel (17 Geo. V, ¢. 52). 


National Defence.—Department of National Defence (136); Naval Service (139); 
Naval Discipline; Militia (132); Militia Pension (133); Royal Military College (18-19 Geo. 
VEC.) a SO and 86 Criminal Code; Army; Regimental Debts; ‘Aeronautics (3); Air 
Force; Visiting Forces, British Commonwealth, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, c. 21). 


National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping (in part) 
(186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect and Pest (in part) (47); 
Export (63); Copyright (in part) (32); Petroleum and Naphtha (159); Excise (60); Special 
War Revenue, 1915 (179); Income War Tax, 1917 (97); Agricultural Pests Control (in part) 
(5); Customs and Fisheries Protection (in part) (43); Explosives (in part) (62). 


Pensions and National Health.—Pensions—Department of Pensions and National 
Health (Part I) (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39); War Veterans’ Allowance (20-21 Geo. V, c. 48); Pen- 
sion (157 and Amendments); Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (10-11 Geo. V, c. 54, and Amend- 
ments). The two latter Acts are adjudicated upon by the Canadian Pension Commission. 
National Health. Department of Pensions and National Health (Part II) (18-19 Geo. V, 
c. 39); Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Sick 
and Distressed Mariners) (24-25 Geo. V, c. 44); Proprietary or Patent Medicine (151); 
Opium and Narcotic Drug (19-20 Geo. V, c. 49 and Amendments); Food and Drugs (in- 
cluding Honey) (76 and Amendments). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 


Public Works.—Public Works (166); Government Harbours and Piers (89, sec. 5); Navi- 
gable Waters Protection (140); Telegraphs (194); Dry Dock Subsidies (191); Act to authorize 
the payment of a subsidy to the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. (2 Geo. V, 1912, ec. 17); 
Government Works Toll Act (167); Act to incorporate the National Gallery of Canada 
(3-4 George V, 1913, c. 33); Act to authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Western Dry 
Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. (3-4 Geo. V, 1913, c. 57); Act to extend an Agreement for 
one year between His Majesty the King and the Corporation of the City of Ottawa (22-23 
Geo. V, ec. 11); Ferries (68), transferred by Order in Council, June 3, 1918, for administration 
by Public Works Department; Act Regulating Vehicular Traffic on Dominion Property 
(20-21 Geo. V, c. 47); Act to extend an Agreement for one year between His Majesty the 
King and the Corporation of the City of Ottawa (24-25 Geo. V, c. 7); Public Works Con- 
struction, 1934 (24-25 Geo. V, c. 59). 


Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (171); Government 
Railways (173); Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railway Employees’ Provident Fund (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 22 and amending Acts); Acts to amend the National Transcontinental Railway Act 
(4-5 Geo. V, c. 43 and 5 Geo. V, c. 18); Canadian National Railways (172) and amending ~ 
Acts 1918, c. 13, 1929, c. 10 and 1931, c. 6; Canadian National Railway Branch Lines (14-15 — 
Geo. V, cc. 14-32, 15-16 Geo. V, cc. 5, 6 and 7, 17 Geo. V, cc. 12-26, 18-19 Geo. V, cc. 18-36, 
22-23 Geo. V, c. 24); Government Employees Compensation (30) and amending Act, 1931, 
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c. 9; Canadian National Refunding, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 27); Canadian National Refunding, 
1929 (19-20 Geo. V, c. 11); Canadian National (Central Vermont) Financing, 1930 (20-21 
Geo. V, c. 7); Canadian National Refunding, 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, c. 8); Grand Trunk Pacific 
Securities, 1927 (17 Geo. V., ¢ 7); Canadian National Steamships, 1927 (17 Geo. V, ec. 29); 
Canadian National Railways Pension (19-20 Geo. V, c. 4); Canadian National Montreal 
Terminals, 1929 (19-20 Geo. V, c. 12); Maritime Freight Rates (79); Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, c. 33); Canadian National Railways Financing, 1931, 
(c. 22, 1932, ec. 6 and 25, 1932-33, c. 34 and 1934, c. 28); An Act respecting the appointment of 
Auditors for National Railways (24-25 Geo. V, ec. 3). 

The ‘‘Railway Act’’ (Companies) confers certain powers upon the Minister of the Depart- 
ment. In the case of subsidized railways, the authorizing Acts are carried out under the 
Department, which also has certain jurisdiction where Government guarantee has been 
given. 


Secretary of State.—Companies (24-25 Geo. V, c. 33); Naturalization (138); Patents 
(150 as amended 1928, c. 4; 1930, c. 34 and 1932, c. 21); Copyright (32); Unfair Competition 
(22-23 Geo. V, ec: 38); Canada Temperance (196); Boards of Trade (19); Ticket of Leave 
(197): Trade Unions (202); Treaties of Peace. 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (86) (20-21 Geo. V, ec. 5); Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation (54); Electricity Inspection (55); Electric Units (56); Gas Inspection (82); Inland 
Water Freight Rates (208); Precious Metals Marking (84) (18-19 Geo. V, c. 40, 19-20 Geo. V, 
c. 53); Statistics (190); Weights and Measures Inspection (212); Act to place Canadian Coal 
peed a the a acai of Iron or Steel on a Basis of Equality with Imported Coal (20-21 

eo. V, c. 6). 


Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dominion 
of ae as Compiled from Information Supplied by the respective Depart- 
ments. 


Note.—A catalogue of the official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada, stating prices, is 
issued regularly once a year, with supplements when required; copies may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. . 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, the Veterinary Director General, and 
progress reports of the Bacteriology, Cereal, Chemistry, Forage Crops, and Illustration 
Stations Divisions of the Experimental Farms Branch. Bulletins, pamphlets and circulars 
of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great variety of agricultural subjects, including 
publications of the following Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horti- 
culture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic Fibre; 
Bacteriology; Bees; and Illustration Stations. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage 
Branch relating to the dairying and cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter 
and cheese, dairying experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, pamphlets, etc., of 
the Live Stock Branch on cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. Bulle- 
tins of the Health of Animals Branch, with regulations as to: contagious abortion; rabies; 
sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; maladie du coit; tuberculosis; 
foot-and-mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Seed 
Branch as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, the 
Feeding Stuffs Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological 
Branch and instructions to importers of nursery stock. Fruit Branch reports relating to 
the marketing of fruits and vegetables and their preservation, the Fruit and Honey Act 
and the Maple Sugar Industry Act. 

A pamphlet entitled ‘‘List of Publications’ contains a list of the publications of the 
Department, numbering more than 400. These publications include, in addition to the 
reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stock, dairying, orchard and garden, 
animal, insect and plant diseases, bee-keeping, poultry, and miscellaneous topics. With 
few exceptions, the publications of the Department are free on application to its Publicity 
and Extension Branch. 


Auditor General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet contain- 
ing Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report; Classification of the Civil Service of 
Canada, revised up to Dec. 1, 1930; Regulations of the Civil Service Commission; How 
Appointments are made in the Public Service; Examinations for Clerks, Stenographers and 
Typists; Examinations for Customs Service; Examinations for Postal Service; Examina- 
tions for Junior Trade Commissioners. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—The Dominion Fuel Board was created in 1922 primarily to 
instigate a thorough study of the underlying causes of recurring fuel shortages in Canada 
and of the methods by which they might be counteracted. It is composed of officers of 
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the Department of Mines and of the Interior and the co-operation of both Departments is 
given to the Board in its investigations. Partly as a result of the investigations and recom- 
mendations of the Board and of the publicity given to its findings, diversified sources of 
fuel supply have been developed and fuel shortages are no longer experienced. The Board 
has been instrumental in enabling Canadian coal to find markets in territory previously 
supplied from foreign sources. At the present time the work of the Board covers continued 
investigation of the fuel situation in relation to Canada; the Board also administers the 
Domestic Fuel Act, and the Orders in Council providing assistance to the coal industry. 
The following reports and publications have been issued: Interim Report of the Dominion 
Fuel Board (1923); Central and District Heating—Possibilities of Application in Canada, 
by F. A. Combe (1924)!; Coke as a Household Fuel in Central Canada, by J. L. Landt 
(1925)1; The Smoky River Coal Field, by James McEvoy (1925)?; Coking Experiments 
on Coals from the Maritime Provinces, by B. F. Haanel and R. E. Gilmore (1926); Instruc- 
tions for Burning Coal, Coke and Peat (1927)3; Tests of Various Fuels Made in a Domestic 
Hot Water Boiler, by E. 8S. Malloch and C. E. Baltzer (1927), revised 19298; Why you Should 
Insulate your Home, by G. D. Mallory (1927)4; Industrial Fuel and Power Statistics for 
Ontario, Calendar Year 1925, by E, 8S. Malloch and C. E. Baltzer (1928)5; Dominion Fuel 
Board, Second Progress Report, 1923-28 (1928); Humidity in House Heating, by E.S. 
Martindale (1929)4; Cards bearing instructions on ‘‘How to Burn Coke’’; Comparison of the 
Cost and Convenience of House Heating with Various Fuels, by E. S. Malloch (1929)!; The 
Insulation of New and Old Houses, by G. D. Mallory (1932)8 Graph Showing the Supply 
and Distribution of Coal in Canada, 1923-1931 (1932); Graphs Showing Operating Costs and 
Revenues of Canadian Coal Mining Districts for 1931, 1932 and 1933; Fuels Sold for Domestic 
Purposes in Ontario and Quebec, 19261; Fuels Sold for Domestic Purposes in Ontario, Quebec 
and Manitoba, 19271; Fuels Distributed for Domestic Heating in the Maritimes, Ontario, 
Quebec and Manitoba, 1928 and 19291; Fuels Distributed for Domestic Heating in Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba for 1930, 1931 and for the period 1928-1932!; Petroleum Fuels in Canada, 
1930, ’31, ’32, by J. M. Casey (1934)3. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report. Annual Treaty Series. British and Foreign 
Government Representatives in Canada. Report of the Canadian Delegates to the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations. 


Finance.— Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. Particulars of Dominion of 
Canada Loans Outstanding. 


Fisheries.— (Publications marked * are available in both English and French editions.) 


—*Annual Report, including Fish Culture Report. Annual Statistical Report (contains — 


both English and French sections). *Fish Culture Report. Popular Account of a Number 
of Canadian Fishes—A. Halkett. *Canada’s Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast Prov- 
inces showing the Inshore and Deep-sea Fishing Grounds. Statistics of the Haddock 


Fishery in North American Waters—A. W. H. Needler. Statistics of the Catch of Cod off — 


the East Coast of North America, 1926—O. E. Sette. Statistics of the Mackerel Fishery 
off the East Coast of North America, 1804 to 1930—O. E. Sette and A. W. H. Needler. 


Fisheries Investigations in Hudson and James Bays and Tributary Waters, 1914—Melville, 


Lower and Comeau. Discoloration, Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobsters—Harrison 
and Hood. Historical Account of the Lobster Canning Industry—R. H. Williams. *Fish 
Canning in Canada. Fish and Chips Shops. *Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). *The 
Salmon Fishery of British Columbia. Report on Fisheries Investigations in Hudson 
Bay, 1930. *Summary of the Report by Messrs. Cockfield, Brown and Company, Limited, 


on the Marketing of Canadian Fish and Fish Products. *Oyster Farming on the Atlantic — 
Coast of Canada. Hardening Mud Bottoms for Oyster Culture (mimeographed). *Red — 
Discolouration of Cured Codfish. *Factors in the Shipment of Live Lobsters from Eastern — 
Nova Scotia. Investigations into the Natural History of the Herring—Hijort. *Fish and — 
How to Cook It. *The Life of the Atlantic Salmon. *Proceedings of the North American — 
Council on Fishery Investigations, 1921-1930. *Report of the Royal Commission Investi- — 


gating the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces ‘and the Magdalen Islands, 1927. *The 


Storage of Oysters—A. W. H. Needler. Check List of the Fishes of the Dominion of Canada 


and Newfoundland, illustrated ($2.00 )—A. Halkett. 


Geographic Board of Canada.—18th Report, containing all decisions to Mar. 31, 
1924; 19th Report, containing all decisions from April 1, 1924, to July 31, 1927, with supple- 
ments numbers 1 to 12; ‘‘Place-Names of Alberta’’, 1928, 24 cents; ‘‘Place-Names of Mani- 
toba’’, 1931; ‘‘Meaning of Canadian City Names’’, 1922; ‘‘Place-Names on Magdalen Islands, 
Quebec’’, 1922; ‘‘Place-Names of Prince Edward Island with Meanings’’, 1925, 25 cents; 


_ 1Published by the Dominion Fuel Board in co-operation with the Mines Branch, Department of 
Mines. *Published by the Dominion Fuel Board in co-operation with the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Mines. *Published by the Mines Branch, Department of Mines, in co-operation with the Do- 
minion Fuel Board. 4Published by the Natural Resources Intelligence Bureau, Department of the 
Interior, for the Dominion Fuel Board. *Published by the Mines Branch, Department of Mines, in 
Co-operation with the Dominion Fuel Board and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ®Published by the 
National Development Bureau, in co-operation with the Dominion Fuel Board. 
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**Place-Names in Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River’’, 1910; ‘‘Place-Names on Anticosti 
Island, Quebec’’, 1922; Catalogue and Graphical Index of Maps in the Geographic Board 
Library, two volumes, 1922, supplement, 1925. 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report. Indian Act, (c. 38, R.S.C., 1927). Schedule of 
Indian Reserves, 1928, price $1. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. I, II, III, price $16. 
Census of Indians in Canada, 1934. 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Registered Companies. Annual 
Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada (subject to correction). Annual 
Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life Com- 
panies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, Trust 
and Loan Companies in Canada, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Abstract of State- 
ments of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada. Annual Report of Loan and Trust Com- 
panies incorporated by the Dominion. 


Interior.—Annual Report. The Department of the Interior issues publications dealing 
with the work of the following branches: National Parks Branch, including Historic Sites 
and Migratory Birds. Dominion Forest Service. ‘Topographical and Air Survey Bureau. 
Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau. Geodetic Survey of Canada. Inter- 
national Boundary Commission. Dominion Lands Administration, including Northwest 
Territories and Yukon. Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, Victoria. The publications of the Department were published in detail at pp. 970-978 
ot the 1982 Year Book. Reports on the work of the above branches may be had, if available, 
upon application to the branch concerned, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 


International Boundary Commission.—Reports.—Joint Report upon the Survey 
and Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canada from the source 
of the St. Croix River to the Atlantic Ocean, 1934, $5; Joint Report upon the Survey and 
Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canada from the source of 
the St. Croix River to the St. Lawrence River, 1925, $5; Report of the International Water- 
ways Commission upon the International Boundary between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States, through the River St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, with full set of 
30 maps, 1915, $7.50; Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the Boundary 
between the United States and Canada from the Northwesternmost Point of Lake of the 
Woods to Lake Superior, 1931, 85.. Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the 
Boundary between the United States and Canada from the Western Terminus of the Land 
Boundary along the 49th Parallel, on the west side of Point Roberts, through Georgia, 
Haro and Juan de Fuca Straits, to the Pacific Ocean, with accompanying Chart, 1921, 84; 
Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States 
and Canada along the 14lst Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 1918, 83. 
Maps.—F¥rom the source of the St. Croix River to the Atlantic Ocean, 18 sheets, various 
scales, sizes 26 by 38 inches, 40 cents each; from the St. Lawrence River to the source otf 
the St. Croix River, 61 sheets and index sheet, various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 40 cents each; 
from the St. Lawrence River at St. Regis to the head of Pigeon Bay in Lake Superior, 
29 sheets and index sheet, International Waterways Commission, various scales 294 by 36 
inches, 25 cents each; Northwesternmost Point of Lake of the Woods to the head of Pigeon 
Bay in Lake Superior, 36 sheets and index-sheet, various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 40 cents 
each; 49th Parallel, Point Roberts to Northwesternmost Point of the Lake of the Woods, 
59 sheets, index and profile sheets, scale 1:62,500, size 15 by 30 inches, sheets 1 to 19, 50 cents 
each, sheets 20 to 59, 25 cents each; west side of Point Roberts through Georgia, Haro and 
Juan de Fuca Straits to the Pacific Ocean, 1 sheet, scale 1:200,000, 28 by 41 inches, 40 cents; 
Cape Muzon to Mount St. Elias, 13 sheets 25 by 29 inches, scale 1:250,000, sheets 1 and 2 
not yet published, 50 cents each; 141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 
38 sheets, scale 1:62,500 with profile sheet, index sheet and special Arctic Coast sheet, size 
18 by 273 inches, 26 cents each; Mount St. Elias to White River sheet, scale 1:250,000, size 
19 by 28 inches, 25 cents. 

These reports or maps may be obtained on application to the International Boundary 
Commission, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. Cheques should be made payable to 
the Receiver General of Canada. 


Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, published 
weekly, with occasional supplement and extras; subscription, in Canada and United States, 
$8 per annum payable in advance, single copies 20 cents each, other countries $10 per annum 
and 25 cents per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, semi- 
monthly, $3 per annum, single copies, 20 cents. Canada Law Reports, published monthly, 
yearly subscriptions, $6. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 (5 vols.), $10. Annual Statutes, 
1928-34, $5 each. Acts, Public and Private, with Amendments to date, 10 cents to $1 per 
copy. ‘Canadian Postal Guide, $1 paper cover, $1.50 cloth cover; including supplements, 
additional 25 cents. Parliamentary Debates, «“Hansard’’, issued daily during session 
French and English, $3 per session each for House of Commons and Senate Debates; single 
- eopies, 6 cents. Prices of bluebooks are in nearly every case printed upon the front cover 
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and are based practically on cost. They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. <A catalogue of official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada 
is issued regularly once a year with supplements when required and copies may be obtained 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Labour.— Monthly —The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) at a sub- 
scription price of 20 cents per annum. Annually—Report of the Department of Labour 
(including: Reports of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act, Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, Technical Education 
Act, Government Annuities Act, Combines Investigation Act, Old Age Pensions Act, Fair 
Wages and HKight-Hour Day Act, and the Relief Legislation). Labour Legislation in Canada 
as existing on Dec. 31, 1928 (a supplementary report thereto on Labour Legislation is pub- 
lished annually in February or March). Labour Organization in Canada. Wages and Hours 
of Labour in Canada. Prices in Canada and other Countries. Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada and other Countries. General Reports —Report of Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations, bound with Report of Proceedings and Discussions of National Industrial Con- 
ference, 1919. Hours of Labour in Canada and other Countries, 1923. Report of Commission 
appointed under Order in Council (P.C. 1929), Sept. 22, 1923, to inquire into the Industrial 
Unrest among the Steel Workers at Sydney, N.S. Judicial Proceedings respecting Consti- 
tutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 
1910, 1918, 1920 and 1925. The Employment of Children and Young Persons in Canada. 
Trade Union Law in Canada. Reports of Investigations under the Combines Investigation Act. 
—(1) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables in 
Western Canada, 1925; (2) Investigation into Alleged Combine amongst Coal Dealers at 
Winnipeg and other places in Western Canada, 1925; (3) Investigation into Alleged Combine 
limiting Competition in the Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (4) Investigation 
into Alleged Combine in the Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of Montreal, 1926; 
(5) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables pro- 
duced in Ontario, 1926: (6) Investigation by Registrar into the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association, 1926; (7) Investigation by Commissioner into the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association, 1927; (8) Report of the Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 
1929; (9) Report of Commissioner on the Electrical Estimators’ Association, 1930; (10) 
Report of Registrar into Alleged Combine in the Bread-Baking Industry in Canada, 1931; 
(11) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Motion Picture Industry in Canada, 
1931. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series.—(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report of a 
Conference on Industrial Relations, 1921; (8) Joint Conference of the Building and Construc- 
tion Industries in Canada, 1921; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; 
(7) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Second Report; (8) National Conference 
Regarding Winter Employment in Canada, 1924; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment, No. 1, Third Report; (10) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Fourth 
Report; (11) Government Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada; (12) Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Fifth Report. 


Marine.— Annual Report. List of Canadian Shipping. Reports of Expeditions to 
Hudson Bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. List of Lights, etc., in Canada: 
(a) Pacific Coast; (b) Atlantic Coast; (c) Inland Waters. 


Charts and Publications of the Canadian Hydrographic Service.—Catalogue of Marine 
Charts, Sailing Directions, Tidal Information and other Canadian Government publications 
of interest to mariners (free). Pilots.—(Price $1 per copy payable in advance by P.O. order, 
express order or marked cheque, only.) Gulf of St. Lawrence Pilot, 1934, St. Lawrence 
Pilot (below Quebec), comprising sailing directions from cap des Rosiers to Quebec, 5th 
edition, 1929. Supplement No. 2 to above, 1933. St. Lawrence River Pilot, Quebec to 
Montreal and Richelieu River, 1931. Supplement No. 1 to above, 1933. St. Lawrence Pilot, 
Montreal to Kingston and Ottawa River, 1933. Great Lakes Pilot, Vol. Il (Lake Huron & 
Georgian Bay), 1983. Great Lakes Pilot, Vol. I (Lakes Ontario, Erie and St. Clair and 
Welland Canal, Niagara, Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, 1933). Sailing directions for the 
Canadian shores of lake Superior, Ist edition, 1922. Supplement No. 2 to the above, 1931. 
Sailing directions for lake Melville and approaches (Coast of Labrador), 1931. Sailing 
directions for the Hudson Bay route, 1933. British Columbia Pilot, Vol. I, southern portion 
of the coast of British Columbia from Juan de Fuca strait to cape Caution including Van- 
couver I. and inner passages, Ist edition, 1933. British Columbia Pilot, Vol. II, northern 
portion of the coast of British Columbia from cape Caution to Portland inlet and Queen 
Charlotte islands, lst edition, 1930. Saint John river Sailing Directions, 1934. Navigating 
charts. Reports of the International Waterways Commission.—On the International Boundary 
Line through the St. Lawrence river, Great Lakes and connecting waters, 1915. Tidal and 
Current Survey Reports .— (issued free of charge)—Currents in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
including the Anticosti region, Cabot strait and Northumberland strait. Currents of the 
southeastern coasts of Newfoundland (out of print). Currents in Belle Isle strait (temporarily 
out of print). Currents in the entrance to the St. Lawrence estuary. Tables of hourly direc- 
tions and velocity of currents and time of slack water in the bay of Fundy. ‘Tide levels 
and datum planes on the Pacific coast of Canada. Tide levels and datum planes in Eastern 
Canada, giving the levels in 86 harbours and other localities. Tides at the head of the 
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bay of Fundy, with diagrams. Tidal investigations and results; Arctic tides, with map. 
Tides and tidal streams; a general description of the various types of tide and the behaviour 
of currents, with plates. Temperatures and densities of the Waters of Eastern Canada, with 
maps. Tide Tables.—(issued free of charge)—Tide tables for the Pacific coast of Canada, 
including: Juan de Fuca strait, the strait of Georgia, and the northern coast with data for 
slack water in the navigable passes and narrows and information on currents. Tide Tables 
for the Atlantic coast of Canada, including: the river and gulf of St. Lawrence, the Atlantic 
coast, the bay of Fundy, Northumberland and Cabot straits, Hudson bay, and information 
oncurrents. Abridged edition for Quebec, Father point and the St. Lawrence river. Abridg- 
ed edition for Saint John, N.B., and the bay of Fundy (with time of high water at Windsor, 
N.S.). Abridged edition for Halifax, N.S. and Sydney, N.S. Abridged edition for Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I., Pictou, N.S., St. Paul I. with tidal differences for north shore of Prince 
Edward I., Sydney, Northumberland strait, Cape Breton, Magdalen Is., ete. Abridged 
edition for Vancouver, Sand Heads and the strait of Georgia, B.C. Abridged edition for 
Prince Rupert, B.C., with tidal differences for the northern coasts of British Columbia. 
Slack water tables for the strait of Canso and Great Bras d’Or lake, N.S., Slack water 
tables for first Narrows, Vancouver harbour, Active pass and Turn point, B.C. (Mimeo- 
graph copies of tide tables for Port Nelson.) 


Charts of the Canadian Hydrographic Survey.—(Price 50 cents each.) Nearly four hundred 
and fifty charts and plans are published of the Atlantic coast and its harbours, Hudson bay, 
Hudson strait and harbours and anchorages, the St. Lawrence river, the Ottawa river, lake 
Ontario and harbours, lake Erie and harbours, lake Huron and Georgian bay and harbours, 
lake Superior and harbours, lake of the Woods, lake Winnipeg, Nelson river, Great Slave 
lake, Pacific coast and harbours. There is also a number of International Waterways Com- 
mission charts, not intended for navigation. 


Radio Branch.—Obtainable from the Director, Radio Branch, Department of Marine, 
Ottawa.—Map showing radio stations operated as Aids to Navigation, 1935 (25 cents); 
British Postmaster-General’s Handbook for Wireless Telegraph Opeartors (25 cents); 
Official List of Radio Stations in Canada (25 cents); Kilocycle-Metre Conversion Chart 
(10 cents); Radiotelegraph Act and Regulations issued thereunder (10 cents); Pamphlet 
containing Extracts from the Radiotelegraph Act and Regulations issued thereunder with 
reference to Amateur Experimental Radio Stations (free); Pamphlet containing Examination 
Procedure for Certificates of Proficiency in Radio for Commercial Operators (free). 

Obtainable from The King’s Printer, Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa.—Inter- 
national Telecommunication Convention of Madrid, 1932, together with the Radio Com- 
munication Regulations annexed thereto (24 cents); Radiotelegraphy Requirements for 
Ships registered in Canada and engaged on international voyages in accordance with the 
Safety of Life at Sea and Loadline Conventions Act, 1931, and the Regulations issued there- 
under (10 cents); Bulletin No. 2 (1932) Radio Inductive Interference (34 cents); Supplement 
“A”? (1934) to Bulletin No. 2 (15 cents). 


Mines.—The scientific and investigatory work of the Department of Mines, which is 
chiefly concerned with the development of the Dominion’s mineral industries, is carried on 
by the Department's four principal branches—the Bureau of Economic Geology (with which 
is associated the Geological Survey), the Mines Branch, the National Museum of Canada 
and the Explosives Division. 

The Bureau of Economic Geology (and the associated Geological Survey) carries on 
areal and economic investigations and research work in geology and mineralogy; the Mines 
Branch carries on field, laboratory, and industrial investigations covering the various 
phases of the mining and metallurgical industries from the primary occurrence of the ores 
to the utilization of the finished products; the National Museum of Canada carries on scien- 
tific investigations in all branches of natural history; and the Explosives Division, under 
the provisions of the Explosives Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 62) has supervision of the manufacture, 
poring: bvaeeee and importation of explosives and issues the licences and permits authorized 

y the Act. 

The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering the 
activities of the whole Department, and occasional pamphlets illustrating the services 
rendered the mining and metallurgical industries. Each of the branches publishes annual 
reports in addition to memoirs and bulletins on special investigations and districts. 


Bureau of Economic Geology—The Geological Survey from 1842 to 1904 published annual 
volumes. From 1904 to 1910, upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then 
the publications have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular intervals, an 
annual summary report and miscellaneous publications, including geological and torogra- 
phical maps, geological guide books and handbooks. The subjects dealt with include areal 
and economic geology of particular districts, mineralogy, paleontology and related topics. 
In 1926 the first’ volume of a new Economic Geology Series was published, and further 
volumes of this series have since been issued. A list of the reports published by this branch 
may be obtained on application to the Director, Bureau of Economic Geology, Ottawa. 

The National Museum of Canada has published a series of Museum Bulletins in many 
branches of natural history. <A list of these may be obtained on application to the Director, 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 
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The Mines Branch, since its inception in 1908, has published annual summary reports 
covering the investigations of the Divisions of Mineral Resources, Ore Dressing and Metai- 
lurgy, Fuels and Fuel Testing, Ceramic and Road Materials and Chemistry. More detailed 
and comprehensive reports have also been published by this branch, dealing with the 
technology of most of the economic minerals of Canada. A list of the Mines Branch reports 
may be had on application to the Director, Mines Branch, Ottawa. 


The Explosives Division has published annual reports since 1919 and a number of pam- 
phlets on the proper care and handling of explosives. Copies may be obtained on application 
to the Chief Inspector of Explosives, Department of Mines, Ottawa. 

The publications of the Department of Mines cover all phases of mining from prelim- 
inary explorations and surveys of unmapped territory through the mining, milling, smelting 
and refining of the ores to the marketing and utilization of the finished product. Most 
of these reports and maps may be obtained free of charge by those interested on application 
to the Deputy Minister of Mines, Ottawa, or to the Directors of the Branches concerned, 
ee addresses are given above. Many of these reports may be had in French trans- 

ations. 


National Defence.—Annual Report; List of Officers, Defence Forces of Canada, Naval, 
Military and Air Services; Canadian Navy List; Naval General Orders; General Orders, 
Militia and Air Services; Militia Orders; Air Regulations. 


National Research Council.— Annual Reports.—Reports of the National Research 
Council for the years 1917-18 to 1933-34. Technical Reports.—(For Nos. 1 to 21 see p. 1042 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book. Nos. 3, 4, 6, 8, and 12 are now out of print.) No. 22, An Experi- 
mental Study of Sieving, by J. B. Porter, Ph.D., D.Se.; No. 23, The Storage of Apples in 
Air-cooled Warehouses in Nova Scotia, by 8. G. Lipsett, Ph.D., covering investigation by 
Associate Committee on Fruit Storage; No. 24, The Drying of Wheat, covering an investi- 
gation by the Associate Committee on Grain Research; No. 25, The Drying of Wheat 
(Second Report), by E. Stansfield and W. H. Cook, covering an investigation under the 
Associate Committee on Grain Research; No. 26, Weed Survey of the Prairie Provinces, 
by J. M. Manson, prepared under the auspices of the Associate Committee on Weed Control; 
No. 27, Weeds and Their Control, a popular account prepared under the auspices of the 
Associate Committee on Weed Control, by G. P. McRostie, L. E. Kirk, G. Godel, W. G. 
Smith and J. M. Manson; No. 28, Report on Comparative Feeding Values for Livestock of 
Barley, Oats, Wheat, Rye and Corn, by E. W. Crampton. Bulletins.—(For Nos. 1 to 12, 
see p. 1042 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, and 11 are now out of print.) No. 18, 
Interim Report on Protein Content as a Factor in Grading Wheat, prepared by the Associate 
Committee on Grain Research; No. 14, Report on Inquiry in Europe Regarding the Feasi- 
bility of Using Protein Content as a Factor in Grading and Marketing Canadian Wheat, 
by R. Newton, Ph.D.; No. 15, Review of Literature dealing with Health Hazards in Spray 
Painting, submitted by the Associate Committee on Spray Painting. Periodical—Canadian 
Journal of Research, published monthly since May, 1929. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, 
are aan and Income. Annual Report of Shipping. National Revenue Review 
monthly). 


Pensions and National Health.—(2) The Canadian Mothers’ Book; (12) Canadians 
Need Milk; (19) Athlete’s Foot; (23) Venereal Diseases—Diagnosis and Treatment; (24) In- 
formation for Men—Syphilis and Gonorrhea; (25) Information for Young Women about 
Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for Parents—Teaching of Sexual Hygiene to Children; 
(27) Prevention of Blindness in Babies; (28) Periodic Medical Examinations; (29a) Goitre— 
Facts for the General Public; (80) How to Build Sound Teeth; (31) What You Should Know 
About Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and Vaccination; (33) Narcotism in Canada; (51) Be 
Prepared to Prevent Infantile Paralysis; Septic Tanks. 


(Nore.—Publications 23 and 28 are for the Medical profession only.) 


_ Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. Regu- 
lations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department; Canals of Canada; The 
Trent Canal System; Canal Rules and Regulations; Port Colborne Elevator Tariff and 
Regulations; Prescott Government Grain Elevator Tariff. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.—(Nots.—Requests for those publications marked with an 
asterisk should be addressed to the King’s Printer; the remaining publications may be 
obtained from the Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce.) *Annual 
Report of the Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 25 cents; *Annual Report of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, 25 cents; *Annual Report of Electricity and Gas, 28 cents; 
Annual Reports of Dominion Grain Research Laboratory; Electrical Standards and their 
application to Trade and Commerce; *List of Licensed Elevators, ete., 50 cents; Motion 
Pictures (catalogue of), 25 cents; Precious Metals Marking Act, Office Consolidation, 10 cents. 
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Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service .—Norre.—Publications of the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Service are compiled with a view to furnishing Canadian exporters with 
information respecting the possibilities for the sale of Canadian goods abroad, the nature 
of the competition to be encountered, Customs requirements, etc., and are not intended 
for general distribution. Although subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal are 
entitled to receive such reports free of charge, in all other cases their distribution is controlled 
by the King’s Printer, who fixes a price therefor as indicated in the following list: Com- 
mercial Intelligence Journal Weekly (in English and French), containing Reports of Trade 
Commissioners and other Commercial Information. Annual subscription: In Canada, $1; 
single copies, 6 cents. Outside Canada, $3.40; single copies, 10 cents. (Norzs—Subscribers 
to the Commercial Intelligence Journal are entitled to receive all other publications of the 
Commercial Intelligence Service free of charge); Australian Market for Fish Products 
(1931); Foreign Markets for Canadian Certified Seed Potatoes (1980), 25 cents; French- 
Canadian Homespun Industry; Greece as a Market (1931), 25 cents; Invoice Requirements— 
Leaflets covering countries included in the territories assigned to Trade Commissioners 
are available to exporters free of charge. Yugoslavia as a Market (1930), 25 cents; Map of 
the World showing Trade Routes (1930 Edition); Markets of Central America (1929), 25 
cents. Points for Exporters—Leaflets covering countries included in the territories assigned 
to Trade Commissioners are available to exporters free of charge. Sweden as a Market for 
Canadian Products (1928), 25 cents; Switzerland asa Market (1929), 25 cents; Trade of the 
African Sub-Continent (1928), 25 cents; Trade Possibilities of the Baltic States (1929), 25 
cents; ‘Trading with Colombia and Venezuela (1928), 25 cents. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics —For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
see pp. 1147 to 1157. 


Reports of Royal Commissions.— Report of the Royal Commission on the Transfer 
of the Natural Resources of Manitoba, 1929, Price 25c.; Report of the Royal Commission on 
Technical and Professional Services, 1930, Price 15c.; Report of the Commission of Enquiry 
into Trade in Grain Futures, 1931, Price 25c.; Report of the Royal Commission to Enquire 
into Railways and Transportation i in Canada, 1931-32, Price 75c.; Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Banking and Currency in Canada, 1933, Price 50c.; Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Natural Resources of Alberta, 1935, Price 25¢;; Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Natural Resources of Saskatchewan, 1935, Price 25c.; Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Price Spreads, 1935, Price $1; Report of the Royal Commission on Financial Arrange- 
ments between the Dominion and the Maritime Provinces, 1935, Price 10c. 

Other Reports.— National Parks Survey, 1931-32, Price $1. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments. 


PRINCEJEDWARDJISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. General Index of Statutes of P.E.I., 
1869-1928. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts, 
Departments of Public Works and Highways, Education, Agriculture, Faleconwood Hospital 
(for the Insane) and Provincial Infirmary, Vital Statistics and Public Health. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal 
of Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of 
Public Instruction. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, Public Health—Vital Statistics, 
Statistics of Incorporated Towns and Municipalities, Education, Fire Marshal, Mines, 
Provincial Museum, Rural Telephones, Humane Institutions, Public Charities (including 
reports of hospitals and the Sanatorium), Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Temperance, 
Printing, Legislative Library, Public Utilities Board and Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Provincial Secretary, Department of Agriculture (including Factory Inspector), Department 
of Highways, Department of Lands and Forests, and the Power Commission. Special 
Report of Royal Commissioner on the Apple Industry. Duncan Coal Commission. Special 
Report on Gaols. Special Economic Inquiry Report by Jones Commission. Report of Milk 
and Cream Inquiry. Franchise Inquiry Report. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Auditor General, of the Board of 
Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). Annual 
Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane, Report of the Jordan 
Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade, Report of Women’s Institutes, Report 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Report of Public Utilities Commission, Report of 
N.B. Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Boys’ Industrial Home, Saint John, Report, and 
N.B. Liquor Control Board Report. 

- QUEBEC. 


(Nore.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English.) 
Attorney General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal Affairs; Municipal 
Bulletin (monthly); List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Statistical Year Book; Educa- 
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tion Statistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; Municipal Statistics (annual); 
Judicial Statistics (annual); Statistics of the Penal Establishments (annual); Statistics of 
the Benevolent Institutions (annual); Meteorological Bulletin (monthly). 


Provincial Secretary.— Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; Annual Report 
of the Provincial Bureau of Health; the Quebec Official Gazette, bilingual (weekly); The 
Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925); Rapport de 
l’Archiviste (annual); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec—P.-G. Roy; 
Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Bureau of Revenue.— Annual Report of the Quebec Liquor Commission; Annual Report 
on Motor Vehicles Registrations; Statistics of Automobile Accidents. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Circular No. 1, La rouille vési- 
culaire du pin blanc—G.-C. Piché; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names in the Province 
of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres; Annual 
Report of the Quebec Streams Commission; Notes on the Forests of Quebec—G.-C. Piché; 
Foréts et chutes d’eau de la province de Québec; Rapport du Service de Protection; Tableau 
des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 & 1923 (Supplément 1923 au 7 avril 1930); Forests 
and Waterfalls; Quebec, Natural Resources. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports—Department of Agriculture; Competition for Agri- 
cultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for Protection of 
Plants. Bulletins.—(1) Plans for Cheese and Butter Factories; (55) Poultry Raising in Towns 
and Villages; (40) How to plant your Fruit trees; (483) Bean Culture; (44) Vegetable Culture; 
(45) List of Presidents and Secretaries of Agricultural Societies; (67) Insectes nuisibles aux 
animaux de la ferme; (69) Enemies of Gardens and Orchards; (73) Instructions to School 
Farmers; (78) Farm Gas Engines; (87) La culture des pommes de terre; (89) The Drainage 
of Farm Lands; (90) Experiments with Grain Crops; (92) The Corn Borer; (95) Comptabilité 
Agricole; Farm Account Book; (100) Soils Drainage; (104) Les engrais chimiques; (107) 
Maladies du bétail laitier; (108) Maladies du cheval; (109) Elevage du pore 4 bacon; (110) La 
pomme de terre; (111) Les abeilles; (112) Les bonnes semences; (114) La taille du pommier; 
(115) Vegetable garden; (116) -L’alimentation du pore; (117) L’avortement contagieux; 
(118) Guide de la protection des cultures; (120) Cercles de jeunes agriculteurs; (121) Le 
cheval de ferme; (122) Culture du tabac; (123) Cueillette et emballage des pommes; (124) 
Arrosage du verger commercial (francais et anglais); (125) Culture de la tomate, du piment 
et des aubergines; (126) Elevage des volailles; (127) Plantation d’un verger commercial; 
(128) Greenhouses, hotbeds and shelters; (129) Les cours d’eau municipaux; (130) Comment 
lutter contre le ver blanc; (131) Le pain de ménage; (132) La culture des fraises; (133) Cours 
d’agriculture; (134) L’industrie du sucre d’érable dans la province de Québec. Circulars.— 
(42) Sélection des troupeaux de volailles; (125) Guide des cercles de fermiéres; (65) Common 
weeds and their control; (66) Alfalfa growing in Quebec; (72) Loi des mauvaises herbes. 
Miscellaneous.—(107) Ventilation des étables; (108) Orientation de la culture maraichére; 
(117, 118, 119) Plans de poulaillers; (136) Lois sur l’agriculture; (138) Lois-Conseil d’Agri- 
culture; (159) Brochure—Mangeons du fromage; (164) Dairy farming; (165) Statuts et régle- 
ments des coopératives; (184) Tableau des mauvaises herbes; (291) Cent poules par ferme; 
(293) The Maple, Pride of Quebec. 


Highways.— Notre.—Publications marked (1) are bilingual; (2) Separate French and 
English editions; (3) English only. 

(1) Annual Report of the Minister of Highways; (2) An Act Respecting the Roads 
Department (1934); (2) Tourist Bulletin (issued monthly); (1) Official Highway and 
Tourist Map (yearly); Tours in Quebec (80 pp. guide illustrated); (3) Montreal and the 
Laurentians (32 pp. guide illustrated); (3) Lake St. John-Chicoutimi-Saguenay (24 pp. 
illustrated); (3) The Gaspé Peninsula (382 pp. de luxe booklet): (3) Quebec Invites You, 
Welcome to the Province of Quebec (16 pp. illustrated booklet); (2) Gaspé Peninsula (260 
pp.—complete guide—illustrated); (2) Along Quebec Highways (900 pp.—illustrated—Price 
$2); (38) The St. Maurice Valley (24 pp. illustrated); Québec et ses Régions de Tourisme 
(24 pp. illustrated). 


Mines Branch.—Esquisse géologique et minéraux utiles de la province ‘de Québec 
(1927); Iron Ores of the Province of Quebec, by P. E. Dulieux (1915); Extracts from Reports 
on the District of Ungava, by T. C. Denis (1915); Report on the Copper Deposits of the 
Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Bancroft (1916); L’industrie de l’amiante dans la province 
de Québec (1917); Report on Gold Deposits of Lake Demontigny, by Ad. Mailhiot (1922); 
Geological Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); Annual Reports 
on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec. 


Colonization.— Annual Report of the Minister; Le Guide du colon, 1932; Quebec Ready 
Reference, 1931. 
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Labour.—Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act; Annual Report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission; Report of the Quebec Social Insurance Com- 
mission. 


Public Works, Game and Fisherizs.—Minister’s Report; Statistics of Fire Losses in 
the Province; Fisherman’s Paradise; The Laurentide National Park; Elevage du rat musqué; 
Fur Farming i in the Province of Quebec, 1921. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1927); School Law (1927); An Act respecting the 
Department of Education (1925); Regulations of the Catholic Committee (1930); Regulations 
of the Protestant Committee (1926); Memoranda of Instructioas to Teachers for Intermediate 
and High Schools (1925); Annual Reoort; Financial Statement of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (annual); Mon premier livre (1st and 2nd parts) (1900), afresh edition of 
which is printed every year; l’Ens2iznement primaire; Educational Record; Yearly circulars 
containing Instructions to School Boards and School Inspectors; Course of English and French 
for English Catholic Schools (1926); Manual respecting the course of study in the Protestant 
Elementary Schools; List of authorized text books. 


Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and Proceedings 
of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of the 
Legislative Council. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports——Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental- Union; Stallion Enrolment Board; 
Agricultural Statistics: Vegetable. Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agri- 
cultural Societies; Horticultural Societies; Annual Report of Ontario Veterinary College. 
Bulletins.— (337) Parasites Injurious to Sheep; (338) Hints on Judging Live Stock, Poultry, 
Grains, Grasses and Roots; (342) Fire Blight; (343) New Fruits; (347) Hay and Pasture 
Crops; (348) Amateur Dramatics: (350) Warble Fly; (354) The Pear: (356) Insects attacking 
Fruit Trees; (357) Top Working and Repair Grafting, including Budding; (358) The European 
Corn Borer; (361) Farm Water Supply and Sewage Disposal; (363) Parasites injurious to 
Poultry; (864) Manures and Fertilizers; (366) Soy Beans in Ontario; (367) Pork on the Farm; 
(369) Vegetable Gardening; (373) Dairy Cattle; (374) Use More Ontario Honey; (375) On- 
tario-Grown Head Lettuce; (For previous bulletins, see p. 1046 of the 1927-28 Year Book.); 
(376) Weeds of Ontario; (377) Bee Diseases; (378) Bot Fly. 


Attorney General.— Reports of Inspectors; Legal Officers; Registry Offices; Insurance; 
Division Courts. Annual Report of Commissioner of Provincial Police. Powers and 
Duties of Justices of the Peace in Ontario (handbook). 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. School Acts. . Regulations 
and Courses of Study: (1) Public and Separate Schools; (2) Continuation Schools; (3) High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes; Courses of Study and Examinations in Schools Attended 
by French-speaking Pupils; School Cadet Corps; General Announcementof Summer Courses; 
Text Book Regulations, including list of text books authorized and their prices; The list of 
school manuals with their prices; Summer Schools for training of Teachers; English-French 
Training Schools; Syllabus of Normal School Courses and Regulations for First and Second 
Class and Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days of High, Continuation, 
Public and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regulations for Vocational Schools, 
etc.; Recommendations and Regulations for Agriculture and Household Science Depart- 
ments: High School Entrance Examination Regulations; Annual Departmental Middle and 
Upper. School Examinations; Announcement re the Carter Scholarships; The Penny Bank 
of Ontario; The School Attendance Acts and the Recommendations and Regulations and 
the Part Time Courses; The Consolidation of Rural Schools; Regulations for Consolidated 

Schools; Suggestions for Teachers of Subnormal Children; Accommodation, Equipment 
and Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature Selections for Departmental Examina- 
tions; Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspection, Public and Separate Schools; Schools 
and Teachers for the Province of Ontario, 1934; Bureau of Archives Report. 


Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; The Game 
and Fisheries Act and Regulations; Summary of the Game and Fisheries Act and Regula- 
tions; Feeding and Diseases of the Fox; The Mink in Captivity; Parasites of Fur-Bearing 
Animals; Hookworm Infection in Foxes; Studies on the Normal Blood of Foxes; Report of 
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the Special Fish Committee, 1928-1930; Report of the Special Game Committee, 1931-1933; 
The Small Mouthed Black Bass and its Conservation; The Maskinonge and its Conserva- 
tion; The Speckled Trout and its Conservation. 


Health.—Acts——The Public Health Act and The Vaccination Act; The Venereal 
Diseases Prevention Act; The Cemetery Act; The Public Hospitals Act; The Private 
Hospitals Act; The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act; The Maternity Boarding House Act. 
Regulations.— Regulations for the Control of Communicable Diseases; Regulations Respect- 
ing Venereal Diseases; Regulations Respecting the Manufacture of Non-Intoxicating Bever- 
ages, Distilled and Mineral Water, and the Manufacture of Syrup, Wines and Brewed Beer; 
Regulations for the Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining Camps; Regulations Governing 
the Construction and Management of Swimming Pools; Regulations re Cross Connection of 
Water Supplies. Publications—Numerous pamphlets on The Baby, Cancer, Mental Hygiene 
Series (Habit Training, Home Training, Speech Training, Special Problems), Venereal 
Diseases, etc., may be obtained from the Ontario Department of Health, Toronto. A 
full list of these is published annually in the Health Almanac. 


Highways.—Annual Report; Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good Roads Association; 
(15) Highway Traffic Act and Regulations; (19) General Plans for Steel Highway Bridges, 
1917; (22) Report on Street Improvement, 1917; (34) The Planting and Care of Roadside 
Trees, 1923; (35) Public Commercial Vehicles "Act, 1931, and Amendment, 1934; Public 
Vehicle Act and Regulations; Consolidated Highway Improvement Act, 1931; Official 
Government Road Maps of Ontario, free on application. 


Labour.—Legislation Department of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; Steam Boiler Act; Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers, Tanks and Appurtenances; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations 
Governing the Issuance of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and Regulations Govern- 
ing Employment Agencies; Apprenticeship Act and Regulations Governing the Training of 
Apprentices in the Building Trades; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons 
Working in Compressed Air; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in 
Tunnels or Open Caissons; Minimum Wage Act; Orders of the Minimum Wage Board. 
Reports.—Annual Report of the Department of Labour, including the reports of the General 
Superintendent of the Ontario Government Offices of the Employment Service of Canada, 
Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Chairman of the Board of 
Examiners of Operating Engineers, and of the Inspector of Apprenticeship; Annual Report of 
the Minimum Wage Board. Booklets—Department of Labour of Ontario; Why Certificates 
for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers?; Boilers, Engines, Turbines, Condensers, Pumps; 
Refrigeration and Air Compression; Combustion; Beginners’ Book on Power Plant Opera- 
tion; Survey of Industrial Welfare in Ontario. 


Lands and Forests.—(Free distribution.) Annual Report. Folder on Northern 
Ontario Settlers’ Lands and Colonization. Folderon Summer Homes, Tourists and Campers 
in Ontario. The Forest Trees of Ontario (25 cents). Woodlots of Ontario. Tree Planting, 
Ontario. Water Powers of Ontario (50 cents). The Ferguson Highway. The Sault Ste. 
Marie-Pembroke Road. Gathering Pine Cones. Trees for Schools. Northwestern Ontario 
Highways and Tourist Attractions. Forest Resources of Ontario. 


Mines.—The Mining Act, R.S.O., 1927, with Amendments from 1928 to 1934 inclusive. 
Handbook—Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources, Fifth Edition, 1931. Bulletin 98, Pre- 
liminary Report of the Mineral Production of Ontario in 1934; Report of Royal Ontario 
Nickel Commission, 1917; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923; Volume XXX, 
Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits; Volume XX XIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine Gold Area; 
Final Report of Joint Peat Committee, 1925; Volume XX XVII, Part II, 1928, Kirkland 
Lake Gold Area; Volume XLIII, Part I, 1934, Statistical Review and Mines of Ontario 
in 1933; Bulletin No. 25, List of Publications (Third Edition), giving all reports issued up to 
March, 1932; Bulletins Nos. 80 and 93, Money and the World Crisis; Bulletin No. 83, Twenty- 
five Years of Ontario’s Mining History; Prospector’s Guide to Ontario Mining Fields, 1934. 


Premier.—Reports of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario and the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway Commission. Tourists’ Handbook. Report of the Queen 
Victoria Niagara Falls Park Commission. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Reports: Ontario Board of Parole; Prisons and Refor- 
matories; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario (this 
report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not been printed for 
several years). The Companies Act, including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act. 
The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act and the Companies Information Act. The Marriage 
Act. Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death. Annual 
Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths. The Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the Inter- 
national List of Causes of Death is published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics but 
copies are kept in this Branch for purposes of distribution. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Deputy Minister, 
Architect, Engineer, Secretary and Accountant. 
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Treasury.—Annual Statements; Main, Supplementary and Further Supplementary 
Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget Address of Treasurer delivered in 
ne Legislative Assembly; Auditors’ Report; Report of the Board of Censors of Motion 

ictures. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.— Booklets —Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports. Bulletins and Circu- 
lars.—Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Growing in Manitoba; Sweet Clover; The Trench Silo; 
Making Silage in Manitoba; The Canada Thistle; Leafy Spurge; Noxious Weeds Act; 
How to Kill Couch Grass; Annual Forage Crops for Manitoba; Dog Mustard; Stinkweed 
and Common Wild Mustard; The Russian Thistle; The Rehabilitation of the Drought 
Area; An Agricultural Program for Southwestern Manitoba; Questions and Answers about 
the Sow Thistle; Control of Wild Oats; Preparing Grain for Exhibition Purposes; The Root 
Crop in Manitoba; Forage Crop Calendar; Prevention of Cereal Smuts; Growing Better 
Potatoes; Milk and Cream Tests; Cream Profits; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making 
on the Farm; The Cream Separator on the Farm; Home Made Brooders; Hatching, Brooding, 
Rearing and Feeding Chicks; Horses in Manitoba; Sheep in Manitoba; Have You Dehorned 
your Market Cattle?; Producing Onions in Manitoba; Asparagus Growing in Manitoba; 
Growing Sweet Corn; Growing and Using Tomatoes; Manitoba Fruit List; Growing Rasp- 
berries in Manitoba; Making and Caring for Lawns; Use of Bulbs for Winter Bloom; The 
Peony; The Gladiolus; Shrubs for Manitoba; Success in Growing Annuals; Growing 
Vegetables in Manitoba; Vegetable Insects and their Control; Growing Better Rhubarb; 
The Gladiolus for Exhibition; Debates and Public Meetings; Meat-Curing Recipes; Help 
for the Home Dressmaker; Fitting and Alteration of Dress Patterns. 


Education.—Annual Report; Consolidation of Schools; Program of Studies, Elemen- 
tary and Senior; Public School Act; Regulations. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province; Tax Arrears and other Information, and list of names and addresses of Admin- 
istrative and Health Officials of each Municipality. Report of Municipal and Public Utility 
Board. Manitoba Tax Commission. : 


Public Works.—<Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. Report of Insurance. 


Attorney General.—Annual Report. Government Liquor Commission. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. ‘ 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Treasury Board Report; Estimates; Budget 
Speech; Report of Manitoba Farm Loan Association; Rural Credits Association Report. 
Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette; Journals and Sessional Papers. Statutes of 


the Province. 


Mines and Natural Resources.—Manitoba Mines and Minerals; Mining Maps; Sec- 
tional Land Maps. 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report; Manitoba Mother: Monthly Pre-natal 
and Post-natal letters; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba Child; Child Study Material for small 
community groups; Patterns for Infants’ Layettes (10 cents); Regulations re Boarding Homes 
for Children, Maternity Homes, and Day Nurseries; Quarantine Regulations; The Common 
Cold; Measles; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Diphtheria Immunization; Whooping Cough; 
Trachoma; Typhoid Fever; Health Training Material for Teachers. : 

Publications issued by the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, 
The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
also used in educational service. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual Reports of 
Branches, etc.: Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Bee Division Report, Extension 
Department of College of Agriculture. Commission Reports: Live-Stock Marketing, ~ 


_ Better Farming, Wheat Marketing. Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field Crops, 


Dairying, Farm Buildings, Tillage Methods, etc. 


Other Publications.—Sessional Papers. Annual Reports: Bureau of Labour and 
Public Welfare; Department of Education; Department of Highways and Transportation; 
Department of Municipal Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of 
Public Works; Department of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Department of 
Natural Resources; Local Government Board; Public Accounts; Cancer Commission; 
Research Foundation; Mental Hospitals; The Saskatchewan Gazette. By Bureau of 
Publications: Weekly News Bulletin; Pamphlets on Saskatchewan—Legislation, Natural 
Resources, etc. 
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ALBERTA. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture; The Ploughing Match; 
Sowing Good Seed; Weeds of Alberta; Weeds Poisonous to Live Stock; Soil Cultivation; 
Destruction of Gophers; Sheep in Alberta; School Fairs’ Calendar; Agricultural Schools’ 
Calendar: Turkey Breeding and Management; Fur-bearing Animals and their Management. 


Attorney General.—Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


Education.—Annual Report; Courses of Studies for Elementary Schools; Regulations 
re Public School Leaving Examinations; Regulations re Examinations for Secondary School 
Grades; Handbook for Secondary Schools; Promotion Tests for Grades V, VI, VII, VIII 
and IX; Departmental Examinations for Grades X-XII; Pamphlets on Picture Study; 
Architecture and Sculpture; Summer School Announcement; Courses of Studies and Exam- 
inations for Commercial Diplomas; Normal School Announcement; Night Class Instruc- 
tion in Mining Centres; Technical Education in Mining Centres; Bulletin and Regulations 
covering School Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts; Series of Plans and Speci- 
fications for Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for One- and Two-Roomed Schools, with 
Specifications; The Certification of Teachers in Alberta; Annual Announcement of the 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; Courses of Study for Pre-Vocational Classes; 
Courses of Study for Technical High Schools; School Act; Geography Manual for High 
Schools; Physical Education for Rural Schools; Physical Education for Secondary Schools; 
Rural Education in Alberta; High Schools Civies; Seat Work Problems for Junior Grades. 


King’s Printer.— Alberta Gazette. 


Lands and Mines.—Annual Report; Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines; 
Alberta Oil Conditions, 1932; Handbook for information of public containing information 
on the following: the Survey System, Homestead Entries, Grazing on Provincial Lands, 
Hay Permits, Cultivation Permits, Irrigation, Leasing for Recreation Grounds or Exhibi- 
tion Sites, Timber Licences and Permits, Timber Permit Berths, Fire-Killed Permit Berths, 
Damaged Timber Berths, Liability of Persons cutting Timber without Authority, Permit 
Dues, Telegraph and Telephone Poles, Mining Timber Dues, Persons Exempted from 
Timber Dues, Timber for Homesteads, Fur-Farming Leases, Issue of Permits to Mine 
Coal, Coal-Mining Leases, Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations, Carbon-Black Permits, 
Placer Mining, Quartz Mining, Permits to remove Sand, Stone and Gravel from Beds of 
Rivers and Lakes, Dredging Leases, Disposal of Bar-Diggings, Alkali-Mining Regulations, 
Potash Regulations, Regulations for disposal of Bituminous Sand Deposits, Regulations 
for Leasing of Lands containing Limestone, Granite, Slate, Marble, Gypsum, Marl, Gravel, 
Sand, Clay, Voleanic Ash or any Building Stone, Forest Reserve Regulations, Fishing 
Regulations, Schedule of Fees. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities; 
Report of the Alberta Assessment Commission Triennial Assessment, 1931-33. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics. 
Bulletins issued monthly on various health subjects. Pamphlets regarding infectious 
diseases— Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, Smallpox, etc. (in different 
languages). Public Health Bulletin for Teachers; Alberta Mothers’ Book; Mouth Health; 
‘“‘What you should know about Cancer’’ (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; 
Health Rules for School Children; Hints on Home Nursing; Goitre; Systems of State 
Medicine (book). 


Public Works.— Annual Report. 


Publicity.—Official Highway Map of Alberta; Statistics of Progress, 1906-28; Alberta 
tourist literature. 


Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other financial 
statements; Public Accounts. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the following Departments 
and Branches: Railways and Telephones, Treasury (Insurance Branch), Board of Public 
Utilities, Labour Bureau, Lands and Mines. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.— Dairying —(5) Varying Butter-Fat Test; (71) Butter-Making on the 
Farm; (2) Farm Cheese; (12) Rules Governing Cow-testing Associations in B.C.; (4) 
Clotted Cream; (17) The Story of Feed Unit; (£0) First List of Dairy Sires; (22) Second 
List of Dairy Sires; (25) Third List of Dairy Sires; (24) First Studies in Mendelism; 
(6) Care of Milk and Cream; (26) Certified Milk and Butter-Fat Records, 1932; (1) Ropy 
Milk in B.C.; (18) A Farm Dairy Sterilizer; (9) Dairy Farm Sterilizing Equipment. 
Diseases and Pests.—(45) Anthracnose; (39) Apple Aphides; (4) Apple-Scab; (34) Woolly 
Aphid of the Apple; (38) The Lesser Appleworm: (32) Cabbage-Root Maggot; (37) The 
Imported Cabbage-Worm ; (2) Colorado: Potato-Beetle in B.C.; (85) Currant Gall-Mite; 
(68) Diseases and Pests of Cultivated Plants; (66) Fire-Blight; (63) Locust-Control; (61). 
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Making Lime-Sulphur at Home; (36) The Onion-Thrips; (41) The Oyster-Shell Scale; 
(31) Peach-Twig Borer; Field Crop and Garden Spray Calendar; Fruit Spray Calendar; 
(40) Soap Solutions for Spraying; (71) Dust Sprays; (33) Strawberry-Root Weevil. Field 
Crops.—(6) The Jerusalem Artichoke; (10) Cereal Smuts; (9) Production and Preparation 
of Grain; (8) Field Corn; (12) Crop Rotation; (3) Kale and Rape Crops; (86) The Potato 
in B.C.; (7) Root-Seed Production.; (98) Roots and Root-Growing; (11) Soil Fertility; 
(5) Soils, Peat and Muck; (106) Weeds and their Control; (4) Noxious Weeds. Fruits 
and Vegetable-Growing.—(57) Blackberry Culture; (69) Cantaloupe-Growing in B.C. Dry 
Belt; (70) Celery Culture; (56) Currant and Gooseberry Culture; (43) Gardening on a 
City Lot; (54) Loganberry Culture; (51) Orchard Cover Crops; (53) Selection of Orchard 
Sites and Soils; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (60) Pruning Fruit-Trees; (55) Rasp- 
berry Culture; (67) Rhubarb Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (65) Tomato-Growing in 
B.C.; (42) Top-working of Fruit-Trees and Propagation; (64) Varieties of Fruit recom- 
mended for Planting in B.C. Live Stock.—(67) Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle; (64) Goat- 
raising in B.C.; (60) Swine-Raising in B.C.; (99) Care and Management of Sheep. Poultry. 
—(27) Breeding-Stock Hints; (32) Fattening Young Ducks; (15) Profitable Ducks; (25) 
Hints on Egg Hatching; (93) Feeding for Egg Production; (35) The Use of Feathers; 
(12) Management of Geese; (81) The Goose; (86) The Green Feed Deficiency in Fowls; 
(33) Management and Rearing of Guinea-Fowls; (39) Natural and Artificial Incubation and 
Brooding; (63) Poultry-House Construction: (11) Poultry-Keeping on a City Lot; (34) Care 
of Poultry Manure; (49) Market Poultry; (26) Practical Poultry-Raising; (19) Poultry 
Rations for Chicks and Layers; (80) Fur-Bearing and Market Rabbits; (28) Rabbit Re- 
cipes; (30) Sod-House Construction; (4) Management of Turkeys. Settlers Information.— 
(43) Agriculture in the Similkameen, Boundary and Kettle River Districts; (34) Agri- 
culture in West Kootenay; (51) Central B.C.; (42) The Columbia Kootenay Valley: 
(44) Some Facts about B.C.; (40) The Okanagan Valley; (33) Vancouver Island and Gulf 
Islands. Economic Survey Bulletins —(101) An Economic Study of Small-Fruit Farming in 
B.C.; (89) Small-Fruit Survey, 1921; (49) Tree-Fruits Survey, 1921-25. Miscellaneous.— 
(92) Bee Culture in B.C.; (52) Better Farming Suggestions; (50) Exhibition Standards of 
Perfection; (48) Recommendations and Suggestions to Fall Fair Associations; Farm 
Account Book; The Farmers’ Institutes of B.C.; Farmers’ Institute By-Laws; Farmers’ 
Institute Rules and Regulations; Board of Horticulture Rules and Regulations; (47) Use 
of Water in Irrigation; (45) Judging Home Economics and Women’s Work; List of Publica- 
tions; (35) How to Pack Nursery Stock; (83) Preservation of Food; (66) Silos and Silage; 
Women’s Institute By-Laws; Women’s Institute Rules and Regulations. Reports.—Agri- 
cultural Statistics; Climate of B.C.; Department of Agriculture Reports. 


King’s Printer.— British Columbia Gazette. 


Lands.—Forest Branch.—Circulars: ‘‘How to Obtain a Timber Sale’’ and ‘‘Forests and 
Forestry in British Columbia’; Grazing Regulations. 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, special bulletins, preliminary reports, etc., 
_ obtainable on application to the Department of Mines. 


Bureau of Provincial Information.—The Manual of British Columbia; British 
Columbia invites you to the Land of the Golden Twilight; Alluring British Columbia; 
Picturesque Highways of British Columbia; Rod and Rifle in British Columbia; British 
Columbia, Canada; Synopsis of Hunting and Fishing Regulations. Lands Series of Bulle- 
tins.—(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some Questions and Answers regarding British Columbia; 
(3) British Columbia—Northern and Central Interior; (5) British Columbia—Southern 
Interior; (6) British Columbia Coast, Lower Mainland; (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba 
Inlet to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) British Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Strait to 
Milbanke Sound; (9) British Columbia Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) 
Crown Lands, Purchase and Lease; (11) Cariboo Land Recording Division; (12) Kamloops 
Land Recording Division; (13) Similkameen Land Recording Division; (14) Vancouver 
Island; (15) Queen Charlotte Islands; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie Land Recording Divis- 
ions; (17) Yale Land Recording Division; (18) Osoyoos Land Recording Division; (19) Nicola 
Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land Recording Division; (21) Revel- 
stoke and Golden Land Recording Division; (22) Skeena Land Recording Division; 
(23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Division; (24) Hazelton Land Recording Division; 
(25) Peace River District; (26) Omineca District, Nation Lakes, etc.; (27) New West- 
minster Land Recording Division; (28) Francois-Ootsa Lakes; (29) Endako and Nechako 
Rivers; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
(Squamish to Clinton); (32) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Clinton to 
52nd Parallel); (33) Central Lillooet Division; (34) The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) Fort George 
Land Recording Division, Central and Western Portions; (36) South Fork of the Fraser 
and Canoe River Valleys; Mount Robson Park; Strathcona Park, Vancouver Island. 
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CHAPTER XXX.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 
1932-33 AND 1934. 


Section 1.—Dominion Legislation, Fourth Session, Seventeenth 
Parliament, Oct. 6, 1932 to May 27, 1933. 


Finance and Taxation.—Five Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, viz., cc. 1, 11, 20, 22 and 55. C. 1, 23-24 Geo. V., granted the sum of 
$1,534,957.08 towards defraying the several charges and expenses of the public 
service for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1933, as set forth in the Schedule of the 
said Act. C. 11 granted the sum of $54,380,349.93 towards defraying the several 
charges and expenses of the public service for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1933, 
as set forth in the Schedule accompanying that legislation. C. 20 granted the 
sum of $16,220,422.36 towards defraying the several charges and expenses of the 
public service for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1934, being one-twelfth of the 
several items to be voted, set forth in the Estimates for the said year. C. 22 granted 
the sum of $16,220,422.36 towards defraying the several charges and expenses of 
the public service for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1934, being one-twelfth of the 
several items to be voted, set forth in the Estimates. C. 55 granted the sum of 
$162,202,843.59 towards defraying the several charges and expenses of the public 
service for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1934, being five-sixths of the items to 
be voted, set forth in Schedule A to the said Act. Two further sums of $9,836,970.00 
and $2,087,964.56 were also granted for the aforesaid purpose, as detailed in Sched- 
ules B and C, respectively. This Act also authorized a Government loan of 
$200,000,000 for public works and general purposes. 

The purport of c. 12 is to give the Governor in Council power to suspend that 
section of the Dominion Notes Act which provides that Dominion notes shall be 
redeemable in gold. 


The Bank Act is amended by c. 23 postponing for a year the responsibility 
which is placed upon Parliament to revise the Bank Act every ten years. The 
amendment continued the charters of the banks to July 1, 1934. The charters 
under the Quebec Savings Banks Act are similarly extended by c. 28. 


C. 48 authorizes the raising by way of loans such sums of money as may be 
required, not to exceed $750,000,000 for paying loans or obligations of Canada, and 
for purchasing and withdrawing from circulation unmatured securities of Canada, 
and for public works and general purposes. 


Income Tax.—The purpose of c. 14 is to provide that Government servants 
resident outside of Canada be made liable for income tax. Also that when the 
assets or shares of a company, having undistributed income on hand at the end of 
1929, are sold directly or through an intermediary to a company which issues shares, 
bonds, notes, or other like documents as fully paid up by capitalizing the said 
undistributed income, then on the redemption of such documents the company 
redeeming shall pay a tax of 4 p. c. on the amount of such document redeemed. 
That the time of filing information returns be advanced from Mar. 31, to the last 
day of February in each year. That the provisions of the said Act with respect 
to personal corporations be amended to make them more certain in their application. _ 
Section 10 of the amendments makes the Act retroactive in several of its features, 
and particularly the right of the Crown to collect taxes remaining unpaid through 
mistake, which is made retroactive to the date the Act came into force in 1917. 
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The special income tax of 10 p.c. levied on the salaries of the judiciary, 
of the commissioned officers of the Military, Naval and Air Forces, and of the 
R.C.M.P., is continued in force by c. 15 until Mar. 31, 1934. <A further provision 
prescribes that any person liable to pay the said special tax may elect to be subject 
to the Salary Deduction Act in lieu thereof. 

Income tax exemption is reduced by c. 41 to $2,000 for married persons, widows 
or widowers with dependent child, and persons maintaining domestic establishments 
and supporting persons related by blood, marriage, or adoption. For all other 
persons the exemption provided is $1,000. The exemption for a dependent child 
or grandchild is $400 and for a dependent parent, grandparent, brother or sister is 
the actual amount expended up to $400. A new schedule of rates is provided. 
Where a husband and wife each have a separate income in excess of $1,000, they 
are each allowed an exemption of $1,000. It abolishes the exemption of $2,000 
afforded corporations and joint stock companies and raises the tax to 123 p.c. 
Such companies filing consolidated returns are made subject to a tax of 134 p.c. 
on consolidated income. Corporations are exempted from additional tax in respect 
of incomes in excess of $5,000. Additional tax of 5 p.c. is imposed on non-residents 
of Canada in respect of dividends received from Canadian debtors, and interest 
from Canadian debtors if payable solely in Canadian funds except from bonds of, 
or guaranteed by, the Dominion of Canada. Additional tax of 5 p.c. is imposed 
on residents of Canada, except municipalities or municipal or public bodies perform- 
ing governmental functions, in respect of interest and dividends paid by Canadian 
debtors to such persons at a premium over par of Canadian funds. Provision is 
made that where the Minister decides that individual profits of a corporation are 
in excess of reasonable requirements he may notify the corporation of the amount 
considered excessive and charge shareholders on same. The property of private 
investment holding companies is taken out of the operations of s. 19 (1) of the 
Act as enacted by s. 4 of c. 24, 19380. Persons making payments to non-residents 
on account of rents or royalties shall deduct from every such payment in excess of 
an amount to be named by the Minister, 123 p.c. In computing the amount of 
profits to be assessed, no deduction is allowed for carrying charges of property, the 
income from which is exempt, except to the extent that the said charges exceed the 
exempt income. When any salary, bonus, commission, or director’s fee is excessive 
in the opinion of the Minister, it may be disallowed as an expense. Debtors paying 
interest on fully registered bonds or debentures are to make a return of interest so 
paid. An ownership certificate is to be completed before a bearer coupon or warrant 
is negotiated by or on behalf of a resident of Canada. Several penalty clauses 
were added to the Act. 


National Revenue.—C. 6 is an Act to amend the Customs Tariff, Schedule A, 


_ implementing the Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement. 


The power of the Governor in Council to authorize the Minister to fix the 
value for duty on goods imported into Canada, under such conditions as injuriously to 
affect the interests of producers or manufacturers, is withdrawn by c. 7 so far as 
goods coming under the British preference or any lower tariff is concerned. 

- C. 8 reduces the excise duty on spirits, when made from unmalted grain or 
sugar, from $9 to $7 per gallon; when made from malted grain, from $9.02 to $7 
per gallon; when made from molasses syrup, from $9.03 to $7 per gallon. The 
period for which abatement is allowed, for shrinkage by evaporation while maturing, 
is extended to fifteen years. Excise duty on cigarettes made from raw leaf tobacco 


_ is reduced from $6 to $4 per thousand. 
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C. 37 gives the Governor in Council authority to determine, from time to 
time, in computing the value for duty on imports, the rate of exchange of cur- 
rency of any country whose currency is depreciated. Where the amount paid for 
imported goods from a country with a depreciated currency is less than the value 
computed at the determined rate of exchange, a duty is added amounting to the 
difference. Where goods are imported when importer and exporter have joint 
ownership the transaction is to be regarded as a sale and the price fixed is to be the 
value of the goods in the currency of the export country converted into Canadian 
currency at the rate determined as above. Schedules A and C of the Act are also 
amended. 


C. 38, a Customs Act amendment, defines “value for duty” and provides for 
the granting of special permission for lightening vessels on statutory holidays other 
than Sundays, ete., vests officers with boarding and searching powers, and 
authority to seize vessels engaged in smuggling or smuggled goods. Penalties in 
such cases are increased. 


C. 40 amends the Excise Act as follows: Jurisdiction for trial of offender is 
transferred from county court judge to police or stipendiary magistrate or two jus- 
tices of the peace. Penalties recovered under Act may be paid. to the Commissioner, 
R.C.M.P., Ottawa, or any officer commanding a division of the R.C.M.P. A 
Schedule is substituted for present provision to indicate the amount of the bond 
necessary for a licence to carry on business of distiller. Excise duty is imposed on 
spirits as follows: on those of proof strength, $7 per gallon, and so in proportion 
for greater or less strength and quantity. For spirits in medicine $2.50 per gallon 
of proof strength. When spirits of not less than 50 p.c. over proof are sold to a 
university or scientific and research laboratory or hospital, a drawback of 99 p.c. 
may be granted under regulations prescribed by the Minister. For spirits from 
juices of native fruits, $1 per gallon of proof strength. For perfume, $1.50 per gallon 
of proof strength. Duty to be paid on spirits used by druggists, $2.50 per gallon of 
proof strength. Spirits re-warehoused to be subject to the same abatement as if 
originally warehoused, but full warehousing not to exceed 15 years. The Governor 
in Council is given the right to make regulations for vatting, etc., of spirits and to 
provide an abatement of 1 p.c. of the quantity of spirits taken for such purpose. 
The Governor in Council may make regulations for the bottling of spirits in bond. 
Least quantity of spirits removable from distillery is reduced to five gallons. A 
penalty clause is provided for distilling without a licence, the minimum penalty 
being a fine or imprisonment, or both fine and imprisonment. 


Under c. 50 notes of Canadian banks circulating in British possessions other 
than Canada are exempt from the tax imposed under s. 3 of the Special War Revenue 
Act to the amount required to pay tax levied by such possession. A purely mutual 
insurance company deriving not less than fifty p.c. of its net income from the insur- 
ance of farm property is exempt from the provisions of the Act. Cheques, postal 


notes and money orders issued to a producer for milk or cream, or eggs or poultry,’ 


to co-operative wool-growers for wool, and by municipalities for employment relief, 
are exempt from the stamp tax. Provides an excise tax on cheques, bills of exchange 
or promissory notes drawn out of Canada; 3 cents up to $100 and 6 cents above that 
amount. The stamp tax on receipts for money paid by bank against a deposit to 
the recipient’s credit is 3 cents up to $100, and 6 cents over $100. Stocks, bonds, 
etc., or participating interest therein capable of being sold are made liable to the tax 
on sale of stocks, etc., set forth in the Act and certain changes are made in the 
exemptions from this tax. The tax on express company money orders, Post Office 
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money orders, and travellers cheques is to apply on amounts under $5. The tax on 
matches lowered on small packages. A tax of 2 cents is levied on each one hundred 
cigarette papers or fraction thereof. A tax of 4 cents is levied on each one hundred 
cigarette paper tubes or fraction thereof. Cigarette papers and cigarette paper 
tubes are to be imported and sold in packages. Cigarette papers and tubes are not 
to be taxed when exported. Ale, beer, porter, and stout exported in bond not taxable 
when landing certificate produced. Tax on sugar, etc., remitted when imported or 
bought in bond for further manufacture, but payable when later sold. A tax is 
imposed on the sugar content of goods imported. Price for sales tax not to include 
sales tax, but shall include other excise duties when goods sold in bond, and also 
taxes imposed by Part X and Part XII of the Act. Sales tax on imported goods to be 
on duty-paid value. Wholesaler who sells for a price less than the value computed 
under the Act is liable for difference. Current market value of raw furs may be 
determined by the Minister. Drawback of 90 p.c. of taxes imposed by Part XI of 
Act upon tires and rubber, etc., exported. Amendments are also made in regard to 
records and penalties for tampering with same, refunds, etc., and to the Schedules. 


The annual salary of the Chairman of the Tariff Board is fixed at $15,000, and 
those of the other two members at $10,000, by c. 51. Pensions are provided as 
follows: for ten years service, annuity of one-fourth of annual salary received during 
such period; for less than ten and more than five years service annuity of one-fifth 
of annual salary received during such period. However, if member serves full ten 
years and is 64 years of age he may be granted annuity of one-half of annual salary. 


Agriculture.—By the Hay and Straw Inspection Act (c. 26), the Minister of 
Agriculture is given power to make regulations respecting the quality of hay and 
straw, and to appoint inspectors and empower them to issue certificates of quality. 
Ss. 156-165 of Inspection and Sale Act are repealed. 


Civil Service.—The Salary Deduction Act, 1933 (c. 19), extends salary deduc- 
tions of 10 p.c. to Mar. 31, 1934. Deduction is also to apply to indemnities of 
members of Senate and House of Commons for the session which commenced Oct. 6, 
1932. Income as reduced by said reduction is to be subject to income tax. 


External Affairs.—By c. 39—The Extra-Territorial Act, 1933—Acts of the 
Dominion Parliament in force previous to the passing of the Statute of Westminster 
and purporting to have extra-territorial operation, are to be construed as if the 
Dominion Parliament had then had power to pass laws having such operation. 


» _- Immigration and Colonization.—C. 49 amends the Soldier Settlement Act; 

‘ all interest charges for the year preceding standard date in 1932 are remitted, or 
applied on principal where already paid. This, however, does not, except under 
certain conditions, apply to payments in respect of contracts dated Aug. 20, 1924, 
made under agreement between the United Kingdom and the Dominion. Any pay- 
ments made between Mar. 31, 1933, and Mar. 31, 1936, for arrears or instalments 
due, or due within one year thereafter, are to be accepted for double the amount so 
paid. This credit is not accorded in respect to money, the proceeds of alienation, 
fire insurance, or payment under agreement for sale. After Mar. 31, 1933, the 
Director is to release title to equipment under certain conditions. 


Indian Affairs.—C. 42 is an amendment to the Indian Act whereby members 
of the R.C.M.P. are to be truant officers on reserves. No Indian, or band, or 
irregular band of Indians is to sell cattle or other animals, or grains, root crops, or 
other produce from any reserve without the consent of the Indian Agent. The 
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Superintendent General is to determine where roads are to be on a reserve. Opera- 
tions of hawkers, etc., are to be regulated by chiefs in council subject to confirmation 
by Governor in Council. Provision is made for Indians to be enfranchised without 
application on their part. Anyone found on a reserve who is unable to prove a 
legitimate reason for presence is liable to fine and imprisonment. 


Insurance.—By c. 32, the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act 
is amended to extend investments to include bonds or debentures secured by 
annual payment of Dominion Government. 


Interior.—The Migratory Birds Act is amended by ec. 16, providing for the 
deletion of provision for the printing of regulations in the prefix of the Dominion 
Statutes. Members of the R.C.M.P. are to be game officers. 


Justice.—The Criminal Code is amended by ec. 25; carrying of firearms without 
a permit is made an indictable offence and punishment increased to five years 
imprisonment. All other punishments in regard to firearms and dangerous weapons 
are made more severe. 


The Penitentiary Act is amended by c. 27 whereby the Governor in Council 
is given power to appoint a Superintendent and three Inspectors of penitentiaries, 
wardens and other executive officers. The Superintendent is empowered on recom- 
mendation of a warden to appoint subordinate officers to serve in penitentiaries. 
All other employees of the Penitentiary Branch to continue under the Civil Service 
Commission. Changes in regard to gratuitiestoemployees. Period of confinement 
of convict pending an appeal by the Attorney General or Council for the Crown to 
count as time served. 


The Criminal Code is amended by c. 53 as follows: Definition of prize fight 
changed to exclude contests between amateurs with not less than five-ounce gloves, 
and contests held under authority of a Provincial Athletic Board. Signing and 
using false affidavits is made an indictable offence. Irrebuttable presumption 
created of corruption of child in own home when court is of opinion that conditions 
are such that child might be in danger of becoming immoral. Throwing of stench 
bombs, etc., in a place of usual resort is made an indictable offence, punishable by 
imprisonment of not less than two and not more than five years. Changes are 
made in procedure of appeals in Ontario; in provisions for summary trial with 
consent; Quebec and British Columbia are added to the provinces in which a grand 
jury indictment is not necessary. A change is also made in the provisions respecting 
when the time of sentence is to start for persons on bail or confined awaiting appeal; 
unconvicted persons are removed from the operation of said provisions. 


The Exchequer Court Act is amended by ec. 13 as regards: Writs of Habeas 
Corpus ad Subjiciendum, etc., in relation to any officer or man of the Canadian 
Naval, Military or Air Force serving outside Canada, which are to be exclusively 
heard by the Exchequer Court. Any such writ is to be directed to the Minister of 
National Defence, who shall transmit terms of same to the appropriate authourity 
who shall comply therewith. 


By c. 29, amending the R.C.M.P. Act, all money earned by a member of the 
Force over and above his salary is to be paid to the Minister, except when the 
Minister otherwise directs. All N.C.O.’s and men of the Force are subject to 
reduction in rank. The Governor in Council may determine the amount of allow- 
ances for purposes of pension. 
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Labour.—The Relief Act, 1933 (c. 18), enacted for a period of one year, gives 
power to the Governor in Council to make agreements with provinces respecting relief 
measures therein; to take all means deemed advisable to maintain peace, order 
and good government; to protect the financial position of the Dominion or any 
province; to provide special relief works in National Parks; to assist in sale and 
distribution of products. Moneys for direct relief not to exceed $20,000,000. 


Marine.—C. 52 provides that the Minister may delegate duties as pilotage 
authority. Governor in Council to appoint inspectors of ships’ tackle, who are also 
to supervise loading and unloading of ships. Governor in Council may make 
regulations for protection against accident in loading and unloading ships. Inspectors 
may order loading or unloading of ships to cease if employee is exposed to undue 
risk. Weight of packages of 2,240 pounds or over, consigned to be loaded on any 
ship, is to be marked. Governor in Council may make regulations regarding 
manner in which cargo is carried. No goods are to be carried from one port to 
another in Canada, either directly or by way of a foreign port, or for any part of 
the transportation, in other than British ships. 

The Radio Broadcasting Act is amended by c. 35 which provides that appoint- 
ments and salaries of technical and other officers are to be made by the Radio 
Commission, and those of other employees pursuant to the Civil Service Act. The 
acquisition and construction of stations are to be approved by Governor in Council 
instead of by Parliament. Moneys received by the Commission as well as moneys 
appropriated by Parliament may be expended by the Commission. 


Parliamentary Representation.—Under the Representation Act, 1933 
(c. 54 of the Statutes), The House of Commons is to consist of 245 members as 
follows: Ontario 82, Quebec 65, Nova Scotia 12, New Brunswick 10, Manitoba 17, 
British Columbia 16, Prince Edward Island 4, Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 17, Yukon 
Territory 1. Schedule A describes the new electoral districts. This Act takes 
effect, upon the dissolution of the present Parliament. 


Pensions and National Health.—The Pensions Act was amended by c. 45: 
The Board of Pension Commissioners and Pension Tribunals are abolished and the 
Canadian Pension Commission substituted. ‘The commission is to consist of from 
8 to 12 members at the discretion of Governor in Council. The Pension Appeal 
Court is continued. A Reviewing Officer is appointed with duty of deciding whether 
an appeal should be made on behalf of the Crown. Details of administration of 
the Pensions Act are amended in several respects. 


Post Office.—The Post Office Act was amended by c. 46, subjecting news- 
papers and periodicals, having more than 50 p.c. of space devoted to advertisements, 
to pay postage at the rate of 4 cents per pound or any fraction thereof. 


Railways.—C. 33 of the Statutes does away with the Board of Directors of the 
C.N.R., and substitutes three trustees. It also sets up machinery for co-operation 
between the C.N.R. and the C.P.R. It specifically stipulates that nothing in the 
Act shall be deemed to authorize the amalgamation of the two great railways. 

C. 34—the C.N.R. Financing Act, 1933—gives that company power to issue 
notes to cover expenditures made during 1933, where net income insufficient. Power 
is also vested in the Minister of Finance to make loans to the company out of the 
Consolidated Revenue of Canada. 

C. 47 amends the Railway Act, giving to a company power to abandon any 
line of railway with approval of the Board of Railway Commissioners and forbids 
any company to abandon any line of railway without such approval. 
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Trade.—By cc. 2, 3, 4, and 5 the several Trade Agreements made between 
Canada and the United Kingdom, South Africa, the Irish Free State, and Southern 
Rhodesia at the Ottawa Imperial Economic Conference were respectively approved 
by the Dominion Parliament. 

Ce. 9 and 24 are amendments to the Canada Grain Act. By ec. 9, any change in 
tariff for the handling, etc., of grains in elevators during crop year is prohibited 
except by order of the Grain Commissioners. C. 24 gives the Grain Board power to 
make regulations requiring the registration and cancellation of Eastern warehouse 
receipts and transfer receipts; also to make regulations governing the discharge of 
grain from a licensed public or semi-public elevator at a sea port. Eastern elevators 
are brought under the operation of s. 126 of the Grain Act. When Western grain is 
in an Eastern elevator, transfer receipts shall be issued but these are not negotiable. 
Subject to the regulations of the Board, these transfer receipts are exchangeable for 
Eastern warehouse receipts upon surrender of the bill of lading. Eastern warehouse 
receipts are brought under s. 127 of the Grain Act. Eastern warehouse receipts and 
transfer receipts are brought under the operation of s. 128. Eastern elevators are 
brought under the operation of s. 129. An amendment is made to s. 135 of the 
Act, making it subject to the other parts of the Act. 


C. 30 approves the Convention between Canada and France concerning the 
rights of nationals and commercial and shipping matters, set out in the Schedule. 
C. 31 approves the trade agreement between Canada and France set out in the 
Schedule thereto. 


C. 36 provides a method whereby the creditors of a company may be brought 
into court and permitted by amicable agreement between themselves to arrange 
for a settlement of the debts of the company, allowing the business to be continued 
for the benefit of all concerned. 


The Governor in Council is empowered by ec. 44 to extend duration of Trade 
Agreement between Canada and New Zealand dated April 23, 1932. 


Miscellaneous.—C. 10 gives power to the Montreal Harbour Commissioners 
to pass a by-law to prohibit entry of vessel into the harbour without permission, 
and to levy a tax for operating within the harbour. 


Under c. 17 the Agreement of Mar. 30, 1920, with the city of Ottawa is extended 
for one year from July 1, 1932. 


The Visiting Forces Act (c. 21) makes provision with respect to discipline, 
command, ete. 


C. 48 provides that senators may be contractors for the loan of money to the 
Government after public competition. 


Section 2.—Dominion Legislation, Fifth Session, Seventeenth 
Parliament, Jan. 25 to July 3, 1934.* 


Finance and Taxation.—Five Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, v2z., cc. 1, 2, 16, 23 and 62. C. 1 grants the sum of $30,073,471.87 towards 
defraying the expenses of the public service for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 
1935, being one-sixth of the amount of the items to be voted, set forth in the Esti- 
mates for the said year. C. 2 grants the sum of $52,661,304.36 towards defraying 
the expenses of the public service for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1934, set forth 


_ .*C, 44, the Canada Shipping Act, not having been proclaimed at the time of going to press, is not dealt 
with in this review. 
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in the Schedule thereto. C. 16 grants the sum of $15,036,735.93 towards defraying 
the expenses of the public service for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1935, being 
one-twelfth of the amount of the items set forth in the Estimates for the said year. 
Two further sums of $2,237,789.69 and $888,000.00 are granted for the aforesaid 
purpose, said sums being one-fourth of the amount of the items set forth in Schedule 
A, and one-fourth of the amount of the items set forth in Schedule B, respectively. 
C. 23 grants the sum of $128,617,254.36 towards defraying the expenses of the public 
service for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1935, being three-fourths of the amount 
of the items set forth in Schedule A thereto, excepting thereout one-half of the amount 
of the items set forth in Schedule B thereto. Two further sums of $4,475,579.37 and 
$2,664,000.00 are also granted for the aforesaid purpose, said sums being one-half of 
the amount of the items set forth in Schedule B, and three-fourths of the amount of 
the items set forth in Schedule C, respectively. This Act also authorizes a Govern: , 
ment loan up to $200,000,000 for public works and general purposes. C. 62 grants 
the sum of $8,274,739.72 towards defraying the expenses of the public service for the 
fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1935, set forth in the Schedule thereto. 

C.34is an amendment to the Dominion Notes Act, raising the value of Dominion 
notes which may be issued on a 25 p.c. gold coverage from $50,000,000 to $120,000,000. 
Notes in excess of the latter figure are to be fully secured by gold. Silver purchased 
under the London Agreement of July, 1983, may be held as additional security. 
Provision is also made for repealing the Dominion Notes Act when the new Bank of 
Canada starts functioning, after which time all notes will be issued, except as pro- 
vided by the Bank Act, under the authority of the Bank of Canada Act. 

C. 30 makes provision for the repeal by proclamation of c. 4 of the Statutes of 
1915, which provided for the issuance of $26,000,000 of Dominion notes, and c. 35 
similarly makes provision for the repeal of the Finance Act, which provides for 
advances of Dominion notes being made to the chartered banks on the strength of 
such approved securities as may be deposited with the Minister of Iinance. These 
Acts will be superseded by the Bank of Canada Act, (See p. 963.) 


Income Tax.—C. 19 continues the special income tax of 10 p.c. on the salaries 
of members of the judiciary, and the commissioned officers of the military, naval and 
air forces and R.C.M.P. for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1935. C. 55 amends 
the Income War Tax Act by adding rents, royalties, or other periodical receipts to 
the list of incomes taxable, particularized under clause 3. A company having 
assets and doing business solely outside of Canada is exempt from income tax 
only after making a return and paying a fee of $100. Clergymen under certain 
conditions are given the same exemption as married men, viz., $2,000. Interest paid 
_ in respect of succession duties or inheritance taxes is exempted. A tax of 5 p.c. is 
imposed on non-resident parent companies in respect of interest paid by a subsidiary 
Canadian company, except when paid in currency other than Canadian by agree- 
ment dated prior to April, 1933. Income from estate or trust to pay 5 p.c. tax. 
Exemption of tax on dividends to non-resident parent company only applicable 
where shares owned by parent company have full voting rights, and this exemption 
to apply irrespective of amount of income derived by Canadian company from 
interest and dividends, provided same are paid by subsidiary company. Income 
accumulating in trust for unascertained persons is taxable as if such income were the 
income of a person other than a corporation, but exemptions provided under para- 
graphs c, d, e andi of s-s. 1 of s. 5 of the Act are not applicable. Income of deceased 
person payable periodically is deemed to have accrued by equal daily increment and 
that portion accrued to the date of death is to be taxed. Dividends received by an 
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estate or trust and capitalized, to be taxed. Money spent on maintenance of an 
estate in accordance with terms of a will or trust is to be taxed if in excess of amount 
prescribed by the Minister. Where a corporation is redeeming shares at a premium 
the tax to be paid on such premium. All distributions of property made on the 
winding up of an incorporated company are deemed to be dividends to the extent 
that the company has undistributed income on hand, except in the case of income 
received from British and foreign securities and interest-bearing securities of Can- 
adian debtors by private investment holding companies, in which case the extent to 
which dividends are made up of income received from Canadian companies is set 
forth. When a Canadian company advances money to a non-resident company for 
a period of one year without interest, the Minister may determine the amount of 
interest deemed to have been received as income. The Governor in Council is given 
power to enter into reciprocal agreements with other countries to exempt their 
respective nationals from income tax. When a person transfers property to a minor 
under eighteen years of age he shall nevertheless pay tax on income derived from 
such property during the minority of such minor, and also afterwards unless the 
Minister is satisfied that the transfer was not made to evade tax. Some changes 
are made in the penalty clauses. 


National Revenue.-—C. 32 amends the Customs Tariff. “Proof” and “proof 
spirits” are re-defined. The ad valorem rate of duty on tea purchased in bond in 
the United Kingdom is not to include the custom duty payable on tea for consumption 
in the United Kingdom. Schedule A is extensively amended. C. 48 amends the 
Customs Act. Definition of “fair market’’ repealed. The Governor in Council may 
order that excise duties and taxes be disregarded. Penalty for entering a railway car 
carrying bonded goods is extended to breaking or abetting, or aiding in the breaking 
of locks on such cars. Signalling from ship or coast in aid of smuggling is a criminal 
offence punishable with fine and imprisonment. The onus of proof of innocent 
interest lies on the person making the signals. C. 49 amends the Customs Tariff by 
enacting that the Governor in Council fay order that excise duties be disregarded 
in estimating the market value for the purpose of special duty when goods are 
entitled to free entry under the general tariff. 


The Special War Revenue Act is amended by ec. 42. Postal notes under one 
dollar are made subject to a stamp tax of 1 cent, and over one dollar to a 3 cent 
tax. The excise tax on cigarette paper tubes is reduced to 3 cents a hundred. The 
wholesale or retail dealer is to affix the stamp required if package of cigarette papers 
or cigarette paper tubes remain unstamped. The excise tax on ale, beer, porter, and 
stout is brought under the section providing that goods exported under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister are not to be subject to tax. The tax on sugar content of 
goods imported is reduced to 1 cent per pound upon sugar and sugar substitutes, 
and to 4 cent per Ib. upon glucose or grape-sugar. The term “manufactured and 
produced in Canada” is to apply to any articles prepared for sale in Canada and the 
tax is to be levied upon the price the articles sold for in Canada. The tax on cham- 
pagne and all other sparkling wines is reduced to seventy-five cents per gallon. 
The Minister is made sole judge as to whether goods are “‘partly manufactured 
goods” within meaning of s.85. The current market value of furs is to be determined 
under regulations made by the Minister for the purpose of s. 86 of the Act. The 
excise tax of 3 p.c. on duty-paid value under s. 88 is reduced to 1} p.c. on goods 
entering Canada under the British Preferential Tariff or under trade arrangements 
between Canada and other British countries. The drawback provided for by s. 94 
of the Act is to include materials (not fuel or plant equipment) consumed in the 
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manufacture or production of any goods exported. The penalty for refusing to pay 
tax imposed by Parts IV to XIII is made additional to any other penalty prescribed 
by the Act. The penalty for contravening any requirements of Parts IV to XIII 
or any regulations of the Minister is limited to contraventions for which no other 
penalty is provided. The authority of an ‘‘officer” to make inquiries extends to the 
whole Act. A person collecting money on behalf of the Crown, who collects in 
excess of the required sums, is to pay that excess to the Crown and is liable to a 
penalty of $500. Prosecutions under the Act are to be commenced within three 
years from the time the cause of suit arose. A new Part (XV) is added to the Act, 
imposing a tax on gold producers. (See p. 395.) The remaining amendments are’ 
changes in the Schedules to the Special War Revenue Act. 

C. 52 is an Act to amend and consolidate the Excise Act. The amendments 
make four important changes. First, the existing duty on malt is increased. This 
is done in conjunction with the repeal of the gallonage tax on beer imposed by the 
Special War Revenue Act, the effect being to lower the tax on beer. Second, the cost 
of home-brewed beer is similarly lowered by making the tax imposed on malt syrup 
a duty of excise while at the same time repealing the tax imposed on malt syrup by 
the Special War Revenue Act. Third, a Schedule of excise duties is appended for 
purposes of reference. Fourth, whenever any vehicle is seized or forfeited, anyone 
claiming an interest in same may within thirty days after seizure apply to any Judge 
of a Superior Court or the Exchequer Court for an order declaring his interest. This 
expedites the procedure and reduces the expense of obtaining redress. 


Agriculture.—The Natural Products Marketing Act, c. 57 of the Statutes, 
sets up a Dominion Marketing Board, the members of which are to be appointed by, 
and to hold office during the pleasure of, the Governor in Council. The Board is 
given power over the marketing of those natural products which may be regulated 
under the Act, and also the power to prohibit marketing. It may exempt a person 
from its order, conduct a pool to equalize returns, give compensation for loss, assist 
by means of grants, provide for licence, require information, and co-operate with a 
provincial board. Upon the petition of a representative number of persons engaged 
in the production of a commodity, a local board may be created to regulate the said 
commodity under the supervision of the Board. The scheme will only be adopted if 
the principal market for the product is outside the province of production or if 
some part of the product may be exported. The procedure of adopting or revoking 
schemes under the Act is laid down. The Minister may authorize investigations 
into cost of production, wages, etc., in relation to production, etc., of natural products. 
Persons receiving a spread, detrimental to the interests of the public, or which is 
_ excessive, are liable to a fine not exceeding $5,000 or two years imprisonment, or if a 
corporation to a fine not exceeding $10,000. Whenever an investigating committee 
is satisfied that an offence has been committed, it is to remit evidence to Attorney 
General of the province within which the offence was committed. If such Attorney 
General does not take action within three months, the Attorney General of Canada 
may doso. The last section of the Act provides that if it is found that any provision 
of the Act is ultra vires that none of the other provisions of the Act are therefore to 
be inoperative or ulira vires. 

C. 12 amends the Dairy Industry Act. The definitions are extended to include 
“dairy produce” and “dairy product” and the definition of “fats” is amended to 
include mineral fats as well as animal and vegetable fats. The Governor in Council 
is given the right to make regulations for the prescribing of standards for dairy 
products. A new subsection is added to s. 6, which makes it illegal to manu- 
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facture, or offer, sell or have, etc., any dairy product contrary to the provisions of ° 
Part I of the Act and regulations made thereunder. The clause prohibiting the 
placing of a foreign substance in cheese is extended to include all dairy products. 
The whole of Part II of the Act, dealing with the grading of dairy produce, is repealed 
and a new Part II substituted therefor. 


C. 13 amends the Destructive Insect and Pest Act to make it clear that a 
province is free to make laws re insects and pests so long as such regulations are 
not repugnant to Dominion legislation on this subject. 


C. 18 repeals the Fruit Act and substitutes in its stead a new Act entitled 
the Fruit and Honey Act. The most important change takes the definitions of 
grades, markings, etc., out of the Act, and gives to the Minister the right to make 
regulations thereon. There are thirteen sections defining offences in regard to 
grading, packing, etc. Varying penalties are imposed for infractions of the Act. 
Part III of the Act provides for the establishment of classes and grades, for boxing 
for both export and interprovincial trade, by regulations made by the Minister. 


C. 20 amends the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act. The “exporter” 
is defined as the owner of live stock or live-stock products shipped out of Canada, 
and the ‘‘exporting agent”? as any person who, on behalf of the owner, ships live 
stock or live-stock products out of Canada. The Minister may, by notice in writing, 
forbid the shipping of cattle to Great Britain by an exporter or exporting agent 
unless a licence has been obtained. The necessity of being so licensed only arises 
upon notification by the Minister prohibiting shipping without a licence. The 
Minister is given the right to make regulations prescribing the manner in which 
operators of “‘public commercial vehicles” are to guarantee the proper return of 
proceeds to the owners of live stock or live-stock products. Regulations may also 
be so made regarding the manner in which a purchaser shall record receipts, etc., 
made at assembling points and abattoirs, and such records shall be made available 
to the Minister. If any live-stock exchange fails to comply with a requirement 
of the Minister in regard to the record of such receipts, etc., for a period of thirty 
days, the Minister may order the exchange to discontinue operations, in which 
event the business of the exchange will carry on under the direct authority of the 
Minister. No moneys are to be paid out of the “shippers’ trust account’”’ except 
in accordance with regulations approved by the Minister. The bank is specifically 
stated to have no responsibility in regard to the “‘shippers’ trust account”’. 


C. 26 amends the Canada Grain Act so as to exclude Garnet wheat from Grade 
No. 2 Manitoba Northern, and provides that this grade will consist of ‘‘Marquis or 
equal to Marquis’. Garnet is given a separate grading as “‘No. 1. C.W. Garnet”, 
and ‘“‘No. 2. C.W. Garnet”’. Transfer receipts are to be issued by an Eastern elevator 
at an ocean terminal point for local delivery or export, but such receipts are not to 
be negotiable. In the Eastern Inspection Division an elevator may, if a transfer 
certificate has been issued and registered according to any regulations which may 
be current, discharge grain for shipment on surrender of receipt or bill of lading. 


C. 46 is cited as the Canadian Farm Loan Act Amendment Act. The Farm 
Loan Board is given authority to pay local taxes on real estate; to accept additional 
security for loans; to make composition, extension of time, or scheme of arrange- 
ment with borrower; to make advances to borrowers for seed, fodder, fertilizer or 
harvesting expenses. The certificate of the Commissioner printed on every farm 
loan bond is changed to read that the Board holds ‘‘mortgages or charges on farm 
lands, and personalty”. It previously read “mortgages on farm lands”. The 
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maximum loan to be made under the Act is reduced from $10,000 to $7,500. Mort- 
gages are subject to the law of the province in which the land is situated. If under 
mortgage sales proceedings, an amount insufficient to discharge the secured debt 
is realized, the stock in the Board held by the borrower is cancelled and the amount 
paid thereon forfeited to the Board. The amount of bonds the Minister may 
purchase is increased from fifteen million to forty million dollars. Such bonds are 
to be repurchased only at the request of the Minister. The Governor in Council 
may authorize the guarantee of the principal and interest of Farm Loan Boards 
up to thirty million dollars. Several new provisions in regard to farm loans are 
added by Part II, which deals with supplementary advances by the Board. A 
farmer who has already given a first mortgage to the Board is to make a further 
loan by giving to the Board a second mortgage. This second loan is to be made 
for a period of not more than six years, repayable on such terms as the Board may 
determine. The security is to be a mortgage on the farm lands, and a charge on 
live stock and other personal property. The aggregate of loans made to any 
one borrower under this Amendment Act and the Canadian Farm Loan Act is 
not to exceed two-thirds of the appraised value of the land and buildings, and is 
not to exceed at any time $7,500, and the amount advanced under this Part is not 
to exceed half the amount secured by the first mortgage. ‘The purpose of the second 
loan is to enable the farmer to pay existing debts, to buy necessary equipment, to 
make permanent improvements, and for such other purposes as the Board approves. 
A mortgagee under the Act is defined and stipulations regarding: rate of interest; 
procedure in case of composition, etc., under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act, 1934; extension of time for repayment, etc., are made. Money for loans may 
be provided out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


C. 53 is the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934. The purpose of this 
Act is to provide a means whereby arrangements may be effected of debts of farmers 
who are unable to pay, and thus retain the farmers on the land as efficient producers. 
Under the Act a farmer unable to meet his liabilities may make a proposal for a 
scheme of arrangement. This ‘proposal is filed with the Official Receiver appointed 
under the Act, who will convene a meeting of creditors. When a proposal is not 
approved by the creditors it may be referred to the Board of Review, appointed 
under the Act, which Board shall formulate a proposal. If this proposal is approved, 
it shall be binding on all, but if it is not approved, the Board may nevertheless 
confirm it, when it shall be binding. The Board may refuse to formulate a proposal 
where it considers no fair proposal can be formulated. When a proposal has been 
confirmed by the Board, Part I of the Bankruptcy Act shall thereafter apply to 
the farmer and a failure to carry out the proposal will constitute an act of bankruptcy 
on his part. S. 17 of the Act provides that when the interest rate in any mortgage 
exceeds 7 p.c., the person liable to pay the mortgage may pay the principal and 
interest owing to date together with three months further interest, and thereafter 
no interest will be recoverable at any rate in excess of 5 p.c. 


Banks and Banking.—C. 24 is the Bank Act. It renews the charters of 
the ten chartered banks for ten years to July 1, 1944. La Banque Provinciale du 
Canada and Banque Canadienne Nationale may do business under the respective 
names: ‘“The Provincial Bank of Canada” and “National Canadian Bank’’. The 
Act does not apply to the new Bank of Canada, except as it is specially mentioned 
in the Act. The chartered banks are required to maintain with the Bank of Canada 
at least 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities within Canada. This reserve is to be in 
Bank of Canada notes and deposits in the Bank of Canada. After the commence- 
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ment of business by the Bank of Canada, the maximum amount of notes of a 
chartered bank shall not exceed the amount of its paid-up capital. This maximum 
amount will be reduced annually by 5 p.c. for a period of five years commencing 
Jan. 1, 1936, and by 10 p.c. for a period of five years commencing Jan. 1, 1941. 
Chartered banks are not allowed to charge a higher rate of interest or discount 
than 7 p.c.; penalties are to be enforced for violation of the Act in this respect. 
As the note-issuing privilege of a chartered bank is withdrawn, the liability of a 
shareholder in the bank shall not exceed that proportion of the par value of the 
shares held by him which the amount of notes which the bank is authorized to 
have in circulation in Canada bears to the paid-up capital of the bank. Slight 
changes are made in the monthly statement of assets and liabilities. 

C. 48, the Bank of Canada Act, is an Act to incorporate the Bank of Canada, 
and provides for the establishment in Canada of a central bank. The gist of this 
legislation is given on p. 963. 

C. 39 renews the charters of the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and 
of La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec and enacts that they shall 
remain in force until July 1, 1944. It also amends the Quebec Savings Bank Act as 
follows: Publication of notice may be by publication each week in a weekly news- 
paper, or once a week in a newspaper published more frequently. The limitation on 
the amount which may be deposited by any persons not by the laws of the province 
authorized to make such a deposit is repealed. A garnishee order only attaches money 
to the credit of the debtor at the branch where it is served. The bank shall always 
hold at least 20 p.c. of the moneys deposited with it on deposit in chartered banks in 
Canada, or in the Bank of Canada. The Bank of Canada is added to the chartered 
banks as a place where deposits may be made by the bank. The Inspector General 
of Banks shall make an examination of the business of the bank at least once a year. 
Expenses of such examination to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund if 
appropriation therefor has been made and said Fund shall be recouped by assess- 
ment upon the banks. When a deposit is subject to a trust of which the bank has 
notice, the receipt or cheque of the person, or if two or more persons the receipt or 
cheque of all, or those of them entitled to receive under the document creating the 
trust, shall be a sufficient discharge of all concerned. Except only when lawfully 
claimed by other persons, the receipt or cheque of a person in whose name a deposit 
stands, or if it stands in the name of two persons the receipt or cheque of one, or if 
it stands in the name of more than two the receipt or cheque of the majority, shall 
be a sufficient discharge of all concerned. An annual return of shareholders is to be 
made within twenty days after the close of each calendar year. An annual return 
of unpaid dividends is to be as at the end of each calendar year. The person appointed 
by the Minister under s. 48 of this Act shall be deemed to be an officer of the bank 
within the meaning of s. 67. Bank of Canada notes are substituted for Dominion 
notes in s. 69. Item 2 of assets in the Schedule is amended to read ‘‘Cash in hand 
and on deposit in chartered banks, or in the Bank of Canada’’. 


Civil Service.—C. 25 is the Translation Bureau Act. It establishes a Bureau 
for Translations under the Secretary of State, the function of which is to collaborate 
with all Government Departments and agencies in making translations from one 
language into another. All employees of the public service chiefly engaged as 
translators may be transferred to the Bureau. The Bureau is to be under the super- 
vision of a Superintendent appointed under the Civil Service Act. 

C. 22 is The Salary Deduction Act, 1934. It provides for the deduction of 
10 p.c. from the compensation of members of the public service, except the Governor 
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General, the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, the members of the judiciary 
and of the Naval, Military and Air forces, and the R.C.M.P. Members of the Senate 
and the House of Commons are included as well as members of the commissions, etc., 
created by the Government, other than the C.N.R. A proviso, however, is added 
which provides that the Act shall not operate to reduce the compensation of any 
member of the public service below $1,000 per annum, and further that such deduc- 
tions shall not apply to any member whose compensation during such fiscal year is 
not more than $1,000. The deduction applies to the indemnities of the Members of 
the Senate and the House of Commons only for the session which commenced 
Jan. 25, 1934. The basis of superannuation benefits is not reduced by this Act, 
nor is the gratuity or retiring allowance of a penitentiary employee. Payments 
under the Superannuation Act or the Superannuation and Retirement Act of an 
employee receiving not more than $1,200, which compensation is subject to deduc- 
tion, shall be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


External Affairs.—C. 31 is the Admiralty Act, 1934. This Act does not come 
into force until promulgated by Order in Council and published in the Canada 
Gazette. It repeals and takes the place of the old Admiralty Act, c. 33, R.S.C., 1927, 
which latter Act derived its jurisdiction from the Acts concerning Admiralty passed 
by the United Kingdom Parliament. Thus Canada has taken over jurisdiction in 
admiralty in accordance with its new authority, defined by the Statute of 
Westminster and by the repeal of the Colonial Laws Validity Act. The Act is made 
to conform as far as possible to the Admiralty Court legislation of the United King- 
dom, subject to such variations as are required in matters of purely local and 
domestic interest. 


Fisheries.—C. 6 amends the Fisheries Act by providing that regulations respect- 
ing licences may be made under s. 34 of the Act, instead of under s. 33. 


Indian Affairs.—C. 29 amends the Indian Act. Order in Council of 
July 12, 1906, provided that the division of the Caughnawaga Indian Reserve into 
sections be done away with. There was no statutory authority for this Order in 
Council and this Act validates all acts and proceedings pursuant to the said Order 
in Council. It furthermore grants to the Governor in Council the power to divide a 
reserve into sections, not to exceed six, or to provide that the reserve shall form one 
section, the wishes of the Indians being first ascertained. 


Insurance, Loan and Trust Companies.—C. 27 amends the Canadian and 
British Insurance Companies Act. Its purpose is to secure to life insurance com- 
panies carrying on business in Canada the right to obtain licences from the Insurance 
Department. It, however, involves insurance companies other than life. The 
amendments make it clear that it is not intended to impinge on the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Provincial Legislatures in regard to insurance, but that it is intended 
only to control insurance companies from the point of view of insolvency and bank- 
ruptcy, over which the Dominion Parliament has jurisdiction. It provides for the 
compulsory registration and licensing of Canadian and British companies, and for 
the voluntary registration of Canadian companies. C. 45 amends the same Act 
by adding a new paragraph regarding the investment of an insurance company’s 
funds. C. 36 is an amendment to the Foreign Insurance Companies Act. It is 
really a companion Act to c. 47 above, and its object is to accomplish in:regard to 
legislation about foreign insurance companies what c. 47 accomplishes in regard to 
legislation about Canadian and British insurance companies. C. 56 amends the 
87473—75 
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Loan Companies Act by providing that where any company under the Act in respect 
to loan or other transaction has imposed interest and other charges of any kind 
exclusive of fees disbursed for registration purposes, amounting to more than 2} p.c., 
its charter may be forfeited on the order of the Governor in Council if it is a Dom- 
inion company, and that its Dominion powers may be terminated if it is other than 
a Dominion company. 


Justice.—Cc. 8 and 40 amend the R.C.M.P. Act. Under c. 8 “Marine 
Section” is defined as the water transport and personnel. The term “member of 
the Force’ includes a member of the Marine Section but. “‘officer’’ does not include 
an officer in the Marine Section. The Governor in Council may appoint detective 
inspectors, sub-inspectors, and assistant veterinary surgeons, and also the personnel 
of the Marine fection. The Force is to have all powers, authority, protection and 
privileges which any constable has by law. The Force is not to be charged with 
duties under municipal by-laws except as authorized by the Governor in Council. 
It is made a statutory offence for a constable to disobey or strike any other member 
placed in authority over him, or for any constable having authority to oppress or 
tyrannize over any constable. Certain offences are more fully defined. Allowances 
are made to officers and constables for time served on a provincial police force, and 
changes are made in the pension allowances to widows and children of officers and 
constables under c. 8 as regards officers and under c. 40 as pertaining to constables. 

C. 11 amends the Criminal Code in regard to horse racing by increasing the 
continuous running racing days from seven to fourteen. On any one race track 
there is not to be held, in one calendar year, more than two race meetings of seven 
days each at which there are running races. 

C. 47 further amends the Criminal Code and deals specifically with: the carry- 
ing of firearms; the forfeiting of lottery. prizes to the Crown; the extension of incestu- 
ous relationships to half-brothers and half-sisters; vehicles equipped for making 
smoke screens; and several other matters, including: summary trial for certain 
offences where the person charged gives consent; the disposal of certain charges of 
theft made before a magistrate in the Yukon Territory in a summary way; the 
procedure in the case of the summary trial of a corporation for an indictable offence, 
etc. 

C. 21 amends the Oath of Allegiance Act. The oath of allegiance to be taken 
under the Naturalization Act is excepted from this Act, and the oath subscribed 
under this Act is greatly simplified and shortened. The Governor in Council is 
given power to require any person appointed to or holding office under the authority 
of the Parliament of Canada to take oath of allegiance, and also to take oath of © 
office if said oath is not prescribed by existing law. € 


Labour.—C. 15 is the Relief Act of 1934, which expired on Mar. 31, 1935. 
Power is given the Governor in Council to make agreements with the provinces 
respecting relief; to grant financial assistance to any province and to the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited; to take measures, when Parliament is 
not in session, for peace, order and good government; to take measures necessary 
to maintain the financial position of the Dominion or any province; to provide for 
relief works under the direction of the Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of National Defence; and to take all such other measures for the carrying out 
of this Act. 

C. 9 amends the Technical Education Act by extending the time during which — 
the unexpended balance shall be carried forward another five years from Mar. 31, 
1934. 
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Marine.—C. 60 provides that the Act to amend the Canadian Radio Broad- 
casting Act, 1932, is continued to April 30, 1935. 


Parliamentary Representation.—All legislation in regard to the franchise 
of electors, the preparing of voters lists, and the conduct of elections has previously 
been contained in one Act entitled the Dominion Elections Act. This Act has now 
been repealed and legislation regarding the franchise of electors, and the preparing 
of the voters lists, is incorporated in a new Act entitled The Dominion Franchise 
Act, while legislation concerning the conduct of elections is contained in a new - 
Act entitled the Dominion Elections Act. 


C. 51 is the new Dominion Franchise Act. It makes provision for the appoint- 
ment of a Franchise Commissioner (by resolution of the House of Commons) whose 
duty it will be to administer the Act, and to register electors. A Registrar of 
Electors will be appointed for each electoral district by the said Commissioner. 
Within six months from the time the Act comes into force the Commissioner is to 
name the date for a general registration by proclamation in the Canada Gazette, 
and the Registrars are to arrange for public notice of same in the post offices. Two 
enumerators are to be appointed for each polling division by the Registrars. One 
appointment is to be made on the nomination of the candidate who received the 
highest number of votes in the last election and the other on the nomination of 
the candidate who, representing an approved political interest, received the next 
highest number of votes. The duties of the enumerators and the manner in which 
lists shall be prepared and posted are detailed. The lists, made as described, are 
to form the basic lists of a system of annual revision of continuously existing lists 
of electors. Such revisions will be made by the Registrars commencing May 15 
each year, and the Registrar shall for this purpose be a Court of Revision. Any 
voter may object to a name being put on or held off a list and a final appeal will 
be to a judge. Doukhobors who are disqualified from voting in British Columbia 
in provincial elections are also disqualified under this Act. C. 50 is the new Dominion 
Election Act. It conforms to the new Franchise Act, but otherwise no fundamental 
changes are made. 


C. 61 amends the Representation Act, 1933, providing that it shall be deemed 
to be in force for the purpose only of authorizing and enabling the appointment of 
returning officers pursuant to the Dominion Elections Act, 1934. 


Pensions, Soldier Settlement and Health.—C. 58 amends the Pension 
Act by providing for the appointment of a Superior Court judge as acting chairman 
of the Commission in the event of a vacancy in that office. C.41 amends the Soldier 
Settlement Act. Land is deemed to be held by the Director of Soldier Settlement 
as a corporation sole and not an agent of the Crown when assessment has been 
made for taxes since Jan: 1, 1933. When land held by the Director is sold for 
taxes, the agreement for sale is rescinded, but the settler may redeem. - 


Public Works.—C. 59 is the Public Works Construction Act, 1934. Its 
purpose is to provide for the construction of public works for the general advance- 
ment of the country; to accelerate recovery to more normal conditions; and to 
increase employment and reduce expenditures for relief purposes. The Governor 
in Council is given power to do all things necessary to complete the works mentioned 
in Schedule A of the Act. The aggregate amount of the works mentioned in the 
said Schedule is $39,690,050. 
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Railways.—C. 3 appoints auditors for the year 1934 to make a continuous 
audit, under the provisions of s. 18 of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
Act, 1933, of the accounts of the national railways. 

C. 4 ratifies an agreement made between the Canadian Northern Ontario 
Railway, and the Campbellford, Lake Ontario and Western Railway dated May 1, 
1912. C. 5 ratifies an agreement between the C.P.R. and the C.N.R. respecting 
the joint use by the C.P.R. of certain tracks and premises of the C.N.R. at Saint 
John, N.B. C. 10 ratifies an agreement between the Transcontinental Railway 
and the C.P.R. respecting the joint use, by the Transcontinental, of C.P.R. tracks 
and premises at Quebec. C. 28 is the C.N.R. Financing Act, 1934. It authorizes 
the provision of moneys to meet expenditures and indebtedness incurred during 1934. 


Trade.—C. 17 amends the Bills of Exchange Act in two particulars. The 
name of Armistice Day is changed to Remembrance Day in the list of legal holidays, 
and the civic holiday of any city, town, municipality or other organized district 
is made a legal holiday. 

The Companies Act, 1934, enacted as 24-25 George V, c. 33, comprises seven 
parts. Part I regulates the incorporation of companies having share capital by 
letters patent issued under the seal of the Secretary of State. Part II affords 
facilities for the creation and organization of corporations without share capital 
and without purpose of gain. Part III comprises regulations applicable to com- 
panies incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. Part IV deals with British 
and foreign mining companies. Part V confers upon corporate bodies, created 
otherwise than by letters patent, power to establish pension funds and the like. 
Part VI declares the law whereby companies are recognized as having authority to 
maintain share registration and transfer offices, either within or without Canada. 
Part VII repeals the earlier Companies Acts and amending Acts and provides for 
the coming into force of the new Act on a date to be proclaimed. A proclamation 
was issued bringing the Companies Act, 1934, into force and effect in its entirety on 
Oct. 1, 1934. Significant changes in Part I are included in the sections dealing 
with the issue of prospectuses and the preparation of accounts and submission. 
of balance sheets and statements at annual meetings of shareholders. With respect 
to each of these subjects, provision is made for much more complete disclosure of 
relevant information than was previously prescribed. Door-to-door canvass for 
subscriptions for shares is forbidden. Shareholders and bondholders are given the 
right to a copy of each balance sheet and financial statement laid before the 
annual meeting. Preferred stock without nominal or par value with preference as to 
principal or subject to redemption is no longer permitted. It will no longer be 
necessary for a company which does not issue a prospectus to file with the Secretary 
of State a statement in lieu of prospectus before proceeding to the first allotment 
of shares. 

C. 38 amends the Meat and Canned Foods Act in respect of the seizure of 
canned fish and shellfish when the cans are falsely marked. Before the amendment 
the cans could not be seized before they were offered for retail sale, and could there- 
fore be exported while wrongly marked. By virtue of the amendment they can 
now be seized at any time. Under the amendment such cans are confiscated to 
the Crown by two justices of the peace or a magistrate having the powers of two 
justices, but only after proof that the wrong marking was intended to deceive. 

C. 54 amends the Food and Drugs Act by enumerating, as Schedule A, certain 
diseases and prescribing that no person shail import, offer for sale, or sell any remedy 
represented by label or advertisement to the general public as a treatment for the 
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said diseases. Provision is further made giving the Minister the power to add to 
or remove diseases from the list. ‘The Minister is also empowered to add or remove 
material from Schedule B to the Act. The importations, sale, etc., of compound 
vinegar, vinegar or substitute for vinegar is also prohibited. Acetic acid found in 
the possession of a food products manufacturer is liable to seizure and the manu- 
facturer to fine and imprisonment, and the acetic acid shall be forfeited to the Crown. 

C. 14 amends the Precious Metals Marking Act by consolidating and revising 
the Act as it stands at present for the purpose of bringing it into harmony with 
the changed conditions in the particular trades and branches of business affected 
by the Act. It does not introduce any radical changes. 


Miscellaneous.—C. 37 amends the Inquiries Act by adding to it a new part 
entitled Part IV. This gives to the Governor in Council the right to confer upon 
an International Commission all the power which may be conferred upon commis- 
sioners under Part I of the Act. Such powers are to be exercised in Canada subject 
to such limitations as the Governor in Council may impose. 

C. 7 extends the agreement between His Majesty the King and the city of 
Ottawa, dated Mar. 30, 1920, for a period of one year from July 1, 1933. 


Section 3.—Provincial Legislation. 


A list of the public Acts of the Provincial Legislatures usually appears at this 
place in the Year Book. In order to conserve space, it has been decided to refer 
the reader to the different provincial authorities for information in this connection. 
It is felt that whatever is lost to those readers who are interested in having all 
provincial legislation brought together and listed under one head, is more than offset 
by the information of more general interest which it has been possible to include in 
the limited space available, but which would otherwise have had to be omitted. 


Section 4.—Principal Events of the Year. 


Subsection 1.—The Ecuitamie and Financial Years 1933-1934. 


The great depression which had since 1929 involved the whole world in deepen- 
ing gloom reached its lowest point in North America in the first quarter cf 1933. 
Canadian industrial production was at its minimum for the post-war period in 
February, and that of the United States in March. Improvement, at first seasonal, 
but later on more than seasonal, commenced with the advent of spring, continued 
throughout the summer, and persisted in the autumn when the normal trend of 
activity in Canada is downward. There were comparatively small declines in 
employment even in the winter of 1933-34, and improvement was resumed in the 
spring of 1934 and continued, though at a slower rate, throughout that year. The 
general gain in activity is shown in the diagram on p. 829, indicating the fluctua- 
tions in employment. 

The resumption of activity in the spring and summer of 1933, considerable 
though it was, was not sufficient to prevent that year from being the lowest of the 
depression. Thus the general index number of employment, which had averaged 
only 87-5 p.c. of the 1926 base in 1932, fell further to 83-4 on the average of 1933, 
but rose substantially to 96-0 in 19384. Thus the last completed year, 1934, was 
distinctly better than either 1932 or 1933, although there was still considerable 
ground to be covered before a return to normal conditions could be considered 
as having been effected. 
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The general advance in 1934 as compared with 1933 is indicated in the chart on 
p. 1191. Practically all the figures for 1934 indicate improvement as compared 
witn 1933. An outstanding feature of 1934 was the continued decline in interest 
rates on high-grade securities. Interest rates on Province of Ontario bonds declined 
from 119-8 p.c. of the 1926 average in January, 1932, to 76-2 p.c. of that average in 
December, 1934, as shown in the table on p. 879. 


Agriculture.—The agricultural situation showed marked improvement in 
1934, the total value of field crops in that year being estimated at $544,974,600 
as compared with $453,598,000 in 1933 and $452,526,900 in 1932. Thus the 1934 
figure marks an increase of approximately 20 p.c. over either of the two preceding 
years and a larger increase over 1931. The aggregate value of farm live stock in 
Canada as in June, 1934, also showed a moderate increase over 1933. 


Manufacturing.—The index of manufacturing production averaged 93-4 p.c. 
of the 1926 base in 1934 as compared with 79-9 in 1933, a gain of 16-9 p.c. The 
corresponding gain in the index of employment in manufacturing plants was 11-6 p.c. 
The gain was proportionately greater in the production of producers goods than of 
consumers goods, the former gaining 28 p.c. as compared with 1933 and the latter 
9 p-c. 


Forestry.—An active export trade was maintained in planks and boards, the 
outward movement being 1,367,603,000 feet, an advance of 34-4 p.c. over 1933 
and a higher figure than in any year since 1930. Newsprint output showed a gain 
of 28-8 p.c. as compared with 1933. The 1934 output was the highest on record 
except for 1929. 


Mines.—Mineral production of Canada in 1934 was valued at $277,492,000, 
an increase of almost $56,000,000 over 1933 and of $86,000,000 over 1932. The 
value of the output of metals reached the highest point on record, both gold and_ 
base metals contributing to this result. The output of copper, of lead, of zinc and 
of nickel was the highest ever recorded, while coal production increased 16-7 p.c. 
over 1938. 


Hydro-Electric Power.—The output of hydro-electric power in 1934 was 
21,167,700,000 k.w.h., a gain of 20-6 p.c. over 1933 and of about 17 p.c. over 1930, 
the previous record year. 


Construction.—While still at a low level, construction contracts awarded 
amounted to $125,812,000 in 1934 as compared with $97,290,000 in 1933, a gain 
of 29-3 p.e. 


External Trade.—Canada’s external trade in the calendar year 1934 showed 
considerable advance over the preceding year. Imports were valued at $513,469,000 
as compared with $401,214,000 in 1933, an increase of 28-0 p.c. Domestic exports 
were $652,887,000 in 1934 as compared with $531,749,000 in 1933, a gain of 22-8 p.c. 
Exports of new gold are not included in this figure. If they had been, to the recorded 
favourable balance of $146,434,000 (allowing for foreign exports) there would be 
added another $90,982,000, being the excess of gold exported over gold imported. 


Transportation.—Railway traffic showed considerable gain in 1934, the total 
car-loadings of revenue freight being about 2,325,000 cars as compared with 2,032,000 
in 1933, a gain of 14-4 p.c. Both the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific 
recorded gains averaging 10 to 11 p.c. in gross operating revenues in 1934 over 1933. 
Cargo tonnage at leading ports also showed an increase. 
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Wholesale Prices.—Wholesale prices were relatively steady during 1934 at 
about 72 p.c. of the 1926 average. These prices were substantially higher than 
the low point of 63-6 p.c. of the 1926 base reached in February, 1933. 


Bank Debits.—The grand total of bank debits, 7.e., the grand total of cheques 
charged to individual accounts, at the thirty-two clearing centres of Canada in 
1934 showed a gain of 9-6 p.c. over 1933, being $32,867,000,000 as compared with 
$29,981,000,000. (See p. 989.) 

Comparisons of Canadian Recovery with That of Other Countries.— 
The recovery of the industrial production of Canada in 1934 as compared with 1933 
is shown by the following statement to have been among the most rapid recorded 
by any of the countries which maintain indexes of industrial production. While 
the composition of this index varies so greatly as among the countries that it is 
impossible for any valid conclusion to be drawn from the relative figures for different 
countries, the percentage gain between 1933 and 1934 is of considerable interest, 
as is also the percentage of gain shown in the second statement indicating the degree 
of recovery in each country from the lowest point reached in 1933. 


Average Index Numbers of Industrial Production in Leading Countries for 1934, 
Compared with 1933. 


(1928=100, all figures having been placed on the 1928 base by the statisticians of the League of Nations.) 
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Index Numbers of Industrial Production in Various Countries for the Latest Month 
of 1935, Compared with the Lowest Point of 1933. 
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Subsection 2.—Other Principal Events of 1933 and 1934. . 


Provincial General Elections.— During the two years 1933 and 1934, general 
elections took place in four of the provinces. In 1933, general elections took place 
in Nova Scotia on Aug. 22, and in British Columbia on Nov. 2; the Liberals, under 
the respective leadership of A. L. Macdonald and T. D. Pattullo, were returned. 
On June 19, 1934, general elections took place in Ontario and Saskatchewan; the 
Liberals, under the respective leaderships of M. F. Hepburn and J. G. Gardiner, 
were returned. 


Celebration of Arrival of United Empire Loyalists.—On May 18, 1933, 
the one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of the United Empire 
Loyalists at Saint John was celebrated in that city. The occasion was made a 
public holiday in New Brunswick and a message of congratulations was received 
from the King, while the Prime Minister of Canada, a descendant of the United 
Empire Loyalists, received the freedom of the city, reviewed military and naval 
units on parade, and was the principal speaker of the occasion. 


Centennial of the City of Toronto.—On Mar. 6, 1934, there was cele- 
brated the centennial completion of the first century of the existence of Toronto 
as a self-governing city. Greetings were received from different parts of the Empire. 
The Prime Minister of Canada and the Leader of the Opposition were present at 
the special centennial meeting of the City Council and the civic luncheon. 


Tercentenary of Three Rivers.—On July 15, there commenced the celebra- 
tion of the third centenary of the foundation: of the city of Three Rivers by the 
Sieur de Eaviolette. A monument to the founder was unveiled by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Quebec and an historical pageant illustrating the history of the city 
was staged. 


Jacques Cartier Quatercentennial.—The four-hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of Canada by Jacques Cartier, sea-captain of St. Malo, was celebrated 
in August and early September. The Government of Canada invited the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, the French Republic and the United States to par- 
ticipate in the celebrations, and the following official delegates represented these 
countries: The United Kingdom—The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, F.R.S., and 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, Bt., G.C.B., K.C.V.O.; The French Re- 
public—M. P. E. Flandin, Minister of Public Works and M. 8. Charlety, Rector 
of the University of Paris; the United States—The Hon. Warren D. Robbins and 
Admiral Wat Tyler Cluverius. 


The official itinerary of the reception and celebration was as follows: Char- 
lottetown, Aug. 24; Gaspé, Aug. 25-26; Quebec, Aug. 27-30; Trois Riviéres, Aug. 30; 
Montreal, Aug. 31-Sept. 2; Ottawa, Sept. 2-3; Toronto, Sept. 4; Niagara, Sept. 5-6; 
Rochester, Sept. 6. The celebration centred at Gaspé, where the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominion and the province of Quebec, together with Cardinal Villeneuve, 
took part in the proceedings. 


Subsection 3.—Obituary. 


1933.—(See also pp. 1112-1113 of the 19383 Year Book.) June 28, John F. 
Smith, Eltham, England, Canadian Fruit Trade Commissioner. July 7, Albert E. 
Horton, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Clerk of Sessional Papers, House of Commons. July 
15, Hon. Finlay G. MacDiarmid, Toronto, Ont., former Minister of Public Works 
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and Highways of Ontario. July 16, James Kirkwood, Ospringe, Ont., former M.P. 
for East Wellington. July 18, Sir Francois Lemieux, Quebec, Que., Chief Justice of 
the Superior Court of Quebec. July 19, Paul E. Caron, Lake Beauport, Que., 
Secretary of the Revenue Department of Quebec. July 26, F. A. Labelle, Hull, Que., 
Deputy Chief Railway Commissioner. Aug. 3, J. D. Robertson, Edmonton, Alta., 
Deputy Minister of Public Works for Alberta. Aug. 10, Judge James Herbert 
Denton, Toronto, Ont., Senior County Judge of the County of York. Aug. 12, 
Dr. M. O. Malte, Dominion Botanist, Department of Mines, Ottawa, Ont. Aug. 13, 
Dr. William Terrill Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist, Ottawa, Ont. Aug. 13, 
Philip James Henry, Ridgetown, Ont., M.L.A. for Fast Kent. Aug. 25, Hon. 
Senator Gideon D. Robertson, LL.D., Ottawa, Ont., former Minister of Labour. 
Aug. 26, George Langley, Maymount, Sask., former Minister of Municipal Affairs. 
Aug. 27, Col. Henry Brock, Toronto, Ont., former Director of National Service. 
Sept. 1, Hugh A. McPhee, Ottawa, Ont., Head of the Review Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions. Sept. 3, Dr. Alfred G. Burrows, Toronto, Ont., Provincial 
Geologist. Sept. 6, Lieut.-Col. A. W. Duffus, Vancouver, B.C., former Assistant 
Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Sept. 12, Hon. Frederick L. 
Béique, Montreal, Que., Senator for De Salaberry. Sept. 15, J. E. Emile Leonard, 
Montreal, Que., ex-M.P. for Laval. Sept. 16, Dr. Louis Martial Pelletier, Hawkes- 
bury, Ont., former Chief Translator, Department of Public Archives. Sept. 24, 
William Edgar Raney, Toronto, Ont., Justice of the Supreme Court and former 
Attorney General of Ontario. Sept. 25, Hon. Pascal Poirier, Shediac, N.B., Senator 
for Acadie. Sept. 26, A. E. Poirier, Montreal, Que., ex-Recorder of Montreal. 
Oct. 7, John D. Sperry, Petite Riviére, N.S., former M.P. Oct. 10, Hon. James 
David Stewart, K.C., Charlottetown, P.E.I., Premier of Prince Edward Island. 
Oct. 11, Colonel W. J. Keightley, Quebec, Que., Chief Inspector of Ammunition at 
Dominion Arsenal. Oct. 20, W. C. Wells, Vancouver, B.C., former Minister of 
Lands in British Columbia. Oct. 24, Fred M. Sproule, Hampton, N.B., former 
Deputy Speaker of New Brunswick Legislative Assembly. Oct. 25, W. J. Bowser, 
K.C., Vancouver, B.C., former Premier of British Columbia. Nov. 5, Fred J. 
Skinner, Kingston, Ont., M.L.A. for Leeds. Nov. 6, John Chisholm, K.C., Montreal 
Que., former Assistant Deputy Minister of Justice. Nov. 8, Ormond Higman, 
Ottawa, Ont., former Chief Electrical Engineer, Department of Trade and Com. 
merce. Nov. 9, George Webster, Calgary, Alta., M.L.A. for Calgary. Nov. 10, 
W. J. O'Neill, Ottawa, Ont., Chief of the Stationery Branch of the Senate. Nov. 15, 
Louis-Guyon, Montreal, Que., former Deputy Minister of Labour of the Province 
of Quebec. Nov. 22, J. M. Chalifour, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Auditor, Engineer’s 
Branch, Department of Public Works. Nov. 23, Edouard Fafard, Quebec, Que., 
former Superintendent, Provincial Highways Department. Nov. 30, General Sir 
A. W. Currie, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., V.D., Montreal, Que., Commander of the Canadian 
Corps in the Great War. Dec. 1, Hon. John Fisher, Paris, Ont., Senator for Brant, 
Ont. Dec. 3, Lieut.-Col. R. O. Wheatley, M.C., Montreal, Que., former Private 
Secretary to the Prime Minister. Dec. 5, Colonel C. F. Hamilton, Ottawa, Ont., 
Liaison-Intelligence Officer of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Dec. 9, Hon. 
Charles Dalton, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward 
Island. Dec. 11, Mr. Justice Pierre d’Auteuil, Quebec, Que., Judge of the Superior 
Court. Dec. 13, Peter Christie, Manchester, Ont., former M.P. for Ontario County. 
1934.—Jan. 1, Hon. Ed. A. Dunlop, Toronto, Ont., Provincial Treasurer of Ontario. 
Jan. 2, Dr. W. Delaney, Quebec, Que., Superintendent of Quebec Lands and Forests. 
Jan. 5, Dr. Joseph Elzéar Masson, Montreal, Que., Inspector of the Provincial 
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Bureau of Health and former M.L.A. for Montmagny. Jan. 6, Hon. Jules Tessier 
K.C., Quebec, Que., Senator for De La Durantaye. Jan. 8, Hon. Dr. J. D. Monteith 
Stratford, Ont., Minister of Public Works and Labour, Ontario. Jan. 9, Lieut.-Col. 
H. J. Coghill, Ottawa, Ont., Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Commons. Jan. 11, 
Hon. E. B. Ryckman, Toronto, Ont., M.P. for Toronto East and former Minister 
of National Revenue. Jan. 19, Mr. Justice L. J. A. Brossard, Montreal, Que., 
Judge of the Superior Court. Jan. 20, Mr. Justice Paul G. Martineau, Montreal, 
Que., Judge of the Superior Court. Jan. 22, Mr. Justice J. P. Byrne, Bathurst, N.B., 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick and former Attorney General. 
Jan. 22, Hon. John Stanfield, Truro, N.S., Senator for Colchester. Jan. 23, Major- 
General C. J. Armstrong, C.B., C.M.G., V.D., Montreal, Que., late D.O.C., M.D. 
No. 1, London, Ontario. Jan. 25, William E. Scott, Victoria, B.C., former Deputy 
Minister of the British Columbia Department of Agriculture. Jan. 26, Hon. W. H. 
Cushing, Calgary, Alta., First Minister of Public Works for Alberta. Jan. 29, 
Edward Bayly, K.C., Toronto, Ont., Deputy Attorney General of Ontario. J. F. St. 
Cyr, Montreal, Que., former Judge of the Superior Court. John F. Wills, Belleville, 
Ont., Junior Judge of Hastings County. Jan. 31, Mr. Justice William H. Wright, 
Toronto, Ont., Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Feb. 1, Dr. George 
V. Harcourt, Powassan, Ont., M.L.A. for Parry Sound. Feb. 2, Hon. Robert 
Forke, P.C., Winnipeg, Man., Senator for Brandon. Feb. 3, Major A. J. Bell, 
Pembroke, Ont., former Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. Feb. 9, 
Gustave Evanturel, B.L., Alfred, Ont., former M.L.A. and M.P. for Prescott County. 
Feb. 20, Sir Hormisdas Laporte, P.C., LL.D., Montreal, Que., former Chairman, War 
Purchasing Commission. Feb. 21, Gilbert Gaudet, K.C., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
former Attorney General of P.E.I. Feb. 23, Samuel Bray, C.E., D.L.8., Ottawa, 
Ont., former Chief Surveyor, Dept. of Indian Affairs. Mar. 2, Thomas Christie, 
Lachute, Que., former M.P. for Argenteuil. Mar. 3, Hon. L. A. Wilson, Montreal, 
Que., Senator for Rigaud. Mar. 5, Christopher P. Chisholm, K.C., Antigonish, N.S., 
former Minister of Public Works and Mines of Nova Scotia and M.L.C. 1916-28. 
Mar. 7, Marquis of Aberdeen and Temair, Tarland, Scotland, Governor General of 
Canada, 1893-98. Mar. 11, Mr. Justice Eric N. Armour, Toronto, Ont., Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario. Mar. 19, James Cobban, Regina, Sask., M.L.A. for 
Elrose. Mar. 21, Robert Holmes, Toronto, Ont., former M.P. for West Huron. 
Mar. 22, Col. A. Z. Palmer, Ottawa, Ont., former Deputy Adjutant General. Mar. 
23, Lt.-Col. W. J. Bentley, Sarnia, Ont., former Director of Dental Services, C.E.F. 
Mar. 26, Roderick F. Tolmie, Victoria, B.C., former provincial Deputy Minister of 
Mines. April 5, Mr. Justice G. Desaulniers, Montreal Que., Judge of the Superior 
Court of Montreal. April 13, Judge Hugh St. O. Cayley, Vancouver, B.C., Senior 
Judge of the Vancouver County Court and former Premier of the N.W.T. April 17, 
Harley C. E. Anderson, North Vancouver, B.C., M.L.A. for North Vancouver. 
Frank 8. Cahill, Campbell’s Bay, Que., former M.P. for Pontiac. April 29, James F. 
Crowdy, M.V.O., Ottawa, Ont., Assistant Secretary to the Governor General. 
April 30, Herbert C. Graham, Victoria, B.C., former M.P. for South Brandon. 
May 3, Col. T. H. Lennox, Toronto, Ont., M.P., for North York May 6, Lt.-Col. 
O. E. Talbot, Quebec, Que., former M.P. for Bellechasse. May 9, Louis Demers, 
Quebec, Que., Judge of the Court of Sessions of Quebec. May 11, J. A. Grierson, 
Weymouth, N.S., presiding judge for Yarmouth, Digby and Annapolis counties. 
Edward C. E. Huycke, Peterborough, Ont., judge of the County Court of Peter- 
borough. Major A. T. Phillips, Ottawa, Ont., Superintending Engineer, Rideau 
Canal. May 20, Mr. Justice Erastus E. Howard, Montreal, Que., Judge of the 
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Court of King’s Bench, Appeal side. Hon. Richard M. Meredith, London, Ont., 
former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario. May 21, Hon. Peter Smith, 
Stratford, Ont., former Provincial Treasurer of Ontario. May 26, Mr. Justice Charles 
Garrow, Toronto, Ont., Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario. May 27, Dr. 
William Spankie, Kingston, Ont., M.P. for Frontenac-Addington. May 28, Major- 
General Cortlandt Starnes, St. Hilaire, Que., former Commissioner of the R.C.M.P. 
May 30, William Currie, Campbellton, N.B., former Speaker of the Legislature of 
New Brunswick. June 2, Lieut.-Col. H. C. Sparling, D.S8.O., Halifax, N.S., General 
Staff Officer, Sixth Military District. June 6, Dr. Leeming A. Carr, Hamilton, Ont., 
Sheriff of Wentworth County and former Minister without Portfolio in the Ontario 
Government. June 15, Hon. James P. Rankin, Stratford, Ont., Senator for Perth 
North. June 17, Alex. G. Low, Ottawa, Ont., District Inspector of Postal Services. 
June 18, Hon. C. H. Archer, Montreal, Que., retired Judge of the Superior Court of 
Quebec. June 20, W. J. Glover, Hamilton, Ont., former Controller of Revenue, © 
Post Office Dept. July 1, D. P. Munro, K.C., Waterdown, Ont., M.L.A.-elect for 
Wellington South. July 16, Francis Ronan Powell, Parry Sound, Ont., former Dis- 
trict Judge of Parry Sound. July 27, George A. Morrison, Montreal, Que., Acting 
Recorder of the City of Montreal. July 30, Lewis Wigle, Leamington, Ont., former 
M.L.A. for Essex County and M.P. for South Essex. July 31, Mr. Justice Edmund 
Guérin, Montreal, Que., Judge of the Court of King’s Bench. Aug. 5, William J. E. 
Casey, Ottawa, Ont., Assistant Deputy Minister of Fisheries. Aug. 12, Hon. J. R. 
Cooke, Belleville, Ont., former Minister without Portfolio in the Ontario Cabinet — 
and former Chairman of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission. Aug. 14, John L. 
Skillicorn, Toronto, Ont., Assistant Dominion Carillonneur. Aug. 22, Conrad F. 
Just, London, England, former Canadian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg. Aug. 
28, John Sylvain, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Translator in the Interior Dept. Aug. 30, 
George E. McIntosh, Ottawa, Ont., Dominion Fruit Commissioner. Sept. 1, Hon. 
W. A. Black, Halifax, N.S., M.P. for Halifax and former Minister of Railways. 
Sept. 6, Andrew B. Ingram, Toronto, Ont., former M.L.A. for West Elgin and M.P. 
for East Elgin and former Vice-Chairman Ontario Railway and Municipal Board. — 
Sept. 28, Dr. W. D. Cowan, Regina, Sask., M.P. for Long Lake, Sask. Colin Inkster, 
Winnipeg, Man., ex-M.L.A. and former Minister of Agriculture. Oct. 1, Dr. J. A. 
Denis, Montreal, Que., M.P. for St. Denis. Oct. 11, Désiré Lahaie, Buckingham, 
Que., M.L.A. for Papineau. Oct. 12, His Honour W. 8S. Crowe, Sydney, N.S., 
Judge of No. 7 District Court. Nov. 1, Alfred Lefurgey, Vancouver, B.C., former 
M.P. for Prince, P.E.I. Nov. 3, Médéric Duval, Montreal, Que., M.L.A. for Mont- 
calm, Que. Nov. 10, Wm. J. Boulton, Ottawa, Ont., Commercial Intelligence 
Service, Dept. of Trade and Commerce. Nov. 28, Hon. Wm. A. Galliher, Victoria, 
B.C., former Judge of the Appeal Court of B.C. Dec. 14, Thomas L. Richard, 
Ottawa, Ont., Commissioner of Patents. Dec. 17, Hon. J. R. Douglas, Montreal, 
Que., former Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia. Dec. 18, Harvey B. Jackson, 
Ottawa, Ont., Inspector, Dept. of National Revenue. Dec. 19, Augustin A. Legault, 
Maniwaki, Que., M.L.A. for Gatineau County. Dec. 22, M. G. Larochelle, B.A., 
K.C., LL.D., Sorel, Que., former Civil Service Commissioner. Dec: 26, Captain 
J. E. Bernier, Lévis, Que., formerly of the Dept. of Marine, noted as an Arctic 
explorer. Georges Dansereau, Grenville, Que., M.L.A. for Argenteuil. Dec. 27, 
James A. Ellis, Ottawa, Ont., Secretary of the Unemployment Relief Department of 
Ontario and former M.L.A. for West Ottawa. 1935.—Jan. 1, George B. Nicholson, — 
Toronto, Ont., M.P. for East Algoma. Jan. 8, James Hogan, Meacham, Sask., 
M.L.A. for Vonda. Jan. 13, Major C. H. West, Mayne Island, B.C., former Super- 
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intendent of the R.N.W.M.P. Jan. 15, Judge E. A. C. McLorg, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Judge of the District Court of Saskatoon. Jan. 17, Theodore Legault, Toronto, 
Ont., M.L.A. for Nipissing. Jan. 19, W. C. Little, Ottawa, Ont., former Chief 
Accountant of the Dept. of Railways and Canals. Jan. 28, Hon. Paul L. Hatfield, 
Yarmouth, N.S., Senator for Yarmouth. Jan. 29, Mr. Justice Louis Coderre, 
Montreal, Que., Judge of the Superior Court of Quebec and former Secretary of 
State. Feb. 3, Joseph Wilkins, Ottawa, Ont., former Assistant to the Editor of the 
Canada Year Book. Feb. 7, J. F. Hume, Nelson, B.C., former Provincial Secretary 
and Minister of Mines for British Columbia. Feb. 10, Spurgeon Campbell, Winnipeg, 
Man., former O.C. 4th Can. Casualty Clearing Station. Feb. 21, Dr. David H. 
McFadden, Emerson, Man., former Minister of Public Works for Manitoba. Hon. 
Albert A. Préfontaine, Winnipeg, Man., Minister without Portfolio in the Manitoba 
Cabinet. Feb. 24, Captain James Adamson, Helena, Montana, U.S.A., former 
Clerk of the Senate. Feb. 28, B. F. McGregor, Regina, Sask., M.L.A. for Gravel- 
bourg. Mar. 5, Armand R. LaVergne, K.C., Ottawa, Ont., Deputy Speaker of the 
House of Commons and M.P. for Montmagny. Mar. 15, Hon. J. D. McGregor, 
Winnipeg, Man., former Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba. Mar. 16, Hon. Wm. F. 
Todd, St. Stephen, N.B., former Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick. Mar. 22, 
Thomas Wm. McGarry, K.C., Toronto, Ont., former Provincial Treasurer of Ontario. 
Mar. 30, Hon. A. W. Morris, former Provincial Treasurer of Quebec. April 1, Donald 
F. Kellner, Edmonton, Alta., former M.P. for East Edmonton. J. McNairn Hall, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Junior Judge of the District of Algoma. April 3, Hon. W. G. 
Mitchell, Montreal, Que., former Provincial Treasurer of Quebec and M.P. for St. 
Antoine. Reuben E. Truax, Walkerton, Ont., former M.P. and M.L.A. for South 
Bruce. April 7, Hon. W. D. Robbins, New York, U.S.A., U.S. Minister to Canada. 
April 13, Justice John M. McEvoy, Toronto, Ont., of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 
April 18, W. K. Baldwin, Baldwin’s Mills, Que., former M.P. for Stanstead, Que. 
April 19, Frederick J. Coulthard, New Westminster, B.C., Chairman of the New 
Westminster Harbour Commission. April 21, Eugéne Lafontaine, Montreal, Que., 
former Chief Justice of the Court of Appeal of Quebec. Inspector Arthur Patteson, 
Director of Intelligence and Liaison Officer, R.C.M.P. April 22, Hon. H. 8. Béland, 
Kingston, Ont., Senator for Lauzon, Que., and former Cabinet Minister. April 25, 
Sir Albert E. Gooderham, K.C.M.G., Toronto, Ont. May 2, Hon. Peter F. Martin, 
Halifax, N.S., Senator for Halifax. May 7, Hon. Eugéne Roberge, Quebec, Que., 
M.L.C. for Lauzon. May 8, Hon. D. L. McLeod, Winnipeg, Man., Provincial 
Secretary and Municipal Commissioner. May 15, J. Maurice Gabias, New York, 
U.S.A., M.L.A. for St. Henry. Seraphin R. Leger, Nashwaak Bridge, N.B., M.L.A. 
for Gloucester. May 18, Hon. John Lewis, Toronto, Ont., Senator for Toronto. 
‘May 22, Hon. Frederick L. Schaffner, Boissevain, Man., Senator for Boissevain. 


Section 5.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official Ap- 
pointments, Commissions, etc.* 
Lieutenant-Governors, 1933.—Dec. 28, George Desbrisay DeBlois, Esq., 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.; to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of P.E.I., vice 
the Hon. Charles Dalton, deceased. 1934.—April 24, Hon. Esioff Léon Patenaude, 
P.C., K.C., Montreal, Que.; to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec. 
Nov. 17, William Johnston Tupper, Esq., K.C., Winnipeg, Man.; to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of Manitoba (effective Dec. 1, 1934). 1935.—Feb. 5, Col. the Hon. 
“Murray MacLaren, P.C., C.A.M.C., C.M.G., LL.D., M.D., C.M., M.R.C.S., 
F.A.C.S8., F.R.C.S., Saint John, N.B.; to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
of New Brunswick. 
~ * This list is in continuance of that at pp. 1113-1117 of the 1933 Year Book. 
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Privy Councillors, 1933.—Dec. 6, Robert Charles Matthews, Esq., of the 
City of Toronto; to be a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. 1934.— 
Nov. 17, Richard Burpee Hanson, B.A., LL.B., K.C., M.P., Fredericton, N.B.; to 
be a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Grote Stirling, Esq., C.E., 
M.P., Kelowna, B.C.; to be a member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. 


Cabinet Ministers, 1933.—Dec. 6, The Hon. Robert Charles Matthews, P.C., 
to be Minister of National Revenue. 1934.—Nov. 17, The Hon. Richard Burpee 
Hanson, B.A., P.C., LL.B., K.C., M.P.; to be Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
vice The Hon. H. H. Stevens, resigned. The Hon. Grote Stirling, P.C.; to be 
Minister of National Defence, vice The Hon. D. M. Sutherland, resigned. The 
Hon. Donald Matheson Sutherland, P.C.; to be Minister of Pensions and National 
Health, vice the Hon. Murray MacLaren, resigned. 


Senators, 1933.—Dec. 30, Hon. Guillaume André Fauteux, P.C., Outremont, 
Que.; Lucien Moraud, K.C., Quebec, Que.; Horatio Clarence Hocken, Toronto, 
Ont.; Alfred Ernest Fripp, K.C., Ottawa, Ont.; Louis Coté, K.C., Ottawa, Ont.; 
Ralph Byron Horner, Blaine Lake, Sask.; Walter Morley Aseltine, K.C., Rose- 
town, Sask. 


New Members of the House of Commons, Seventeenth Parliament, 
1933.—Oct. 23, Aimé Boucher, elected for Yamaska, Que.; Joseph E. Michaud, 
elected for Restigouche-Madawaska, N.B.; John A. MacMillan, elected for Mac- 
kenzie, Sask. 1934.—April 16, Almon Secord Rennie, elected for South Oxford; 
Sept. 24, Wilson H. Mills, elected for Elgin West, Ont.; Thomas L. Church, elected 
for Toronto East, Ont.; William P. Mulock, elected for York North, Ont.; Hugh B. 
McKinnon, elected for Kenora-Rainy River, Ont.; Colin Campbell, elected for 
Frontenac-Addington. 


Honorary Aides-de-Camp, 1933.—Nov. 13, Col. J. A. Hope, D.S.O., M.C., 
V.D., resigns his appointment as Honorary Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency the 
Governor General, with effect from Sept. 11, 1933, on appointment as a Judge 
of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Nov. 13, His Excellency the Governor 
General has been pleased to approve of Lieut.-Colonel W. P. Wilgar, D.S.O., Officer 
Commanding, Queen’s University Contingent, Canadian Officers’ Training Corps, 
as an Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective Nov. 10, 19383. 1934.—April 5, Lieut.- 
Colonel J. C. Foy, V.D., relinquishes his appointment as Honorary Aide-de-Camp 
to His Excellency the Governor General on completion of tenure of command of 
The Governor General’s Foot Guards. Lieut.-Colonel G. G. Chrysler, M.C., V.D., 
is appointed an Honorary Aide-de-Camp on assuming command of The Governor 
General’s Foot Guards. 


Official Appointments, 1933.—fept. 7, The Honourable the Postmaster 
General of Canada and Edward James Underwood, Esquire, and Hormidas Beaulieu, 
E'sq., both of the Post Office Department, Ottawa; to be official representatives of 
Canada at the Congress of the Universal Postal Union to be held at Cairo, Egypt. 
Sept. 18, Robert Elmer Wodehouse, O.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., Ottawa, Executive 
Secretary of the Canadian Tuberculosis Association; to be Deputy Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, effective Oct. 1. Sept. 16, Ephraim Herbert Cole- 
man, Esq., K.C., of Winnipeg, Man.; to be Under-Secretary of State and Deputy 
Registrar General of Canada. Joseph Oscar Patenaude, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.; to 
be King’s Printer and Controller of. Stationery. Francois Napoléon Garceau, 
Esq., K.C., of Drummondville, Quebec; to be a Member of the Board of Railway 
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Commissioners for Canada and to be Deputy Chief Commissioner. E. René 
Richard, LL.B., of Sackville, N.B.; to be a member of the Pension Appeal Court. 
Sept. 28, John Thomas Connelly Thompson, D.S.O., K.C.; Robert John Kee, M.D.; 
James F. Ellis, M.D.; Douglas Washburn Gray, M.D., C.M.; Joseph Alphonse 
Lionel Robert, M.D., C.M.; Howard Alfred Lorne Conn, M.C.; Sir Richard Ernest 
William Turner, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., and Stephen Jones, E'sq.; to be 
members of the Canadian Pension Commission; John T. C. Thompson, D.S.O., 
K.C.; to be Chairman. Nov. 29, Hon. Hugh Alexander Stewart, Minister of Public 
Works; to be Acting Secretary of State for Canada during the existing absence of 
the Honourable the Secretary of State. Dec. 21, Hon. James Alexander Mac- 
Donald, Chief Justice of the Province of British Columbia; to be Administrator 
of the Government of the said Province during the absence of the Honourable the 
Lieutenant-Governor from Jan. 1 to Feb. 12, 1934, both dates inclusive. Dec. 23, 
Hon. Charles Percy Fullerton, K.C., of Ottawa, Chairman of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada; Frederick K. Morrow, Esq., Toronto, and J. Edouard 
Labelle, Esq., K.C., Montreal, to be Trustees in the place and stead of and in suc- 
cession to the incorporators of the Canadian National Railway Company; Hon. 
Charles Percy Fullerton to be Chairman. Dec. 30, Hugh Day Scully, Esq., Ottawa, 
Ont.; to be Commissioner of Customs. David Sim, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.; to be 
Commissioner of Excise. 1934.—Jan. 17, William Murray Dickson, Esq., Ottawa, 
Ont.; to be Deputy Minister of Labour. Feb. 13, Major Milton Fowler Gregg, 
V.C., M.C. and bar, M.A.; to be Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Commons. 
Feb. 20, Brigadier-General E. A. Cruickshank, LL.D., F.R.S.C., F.R. Hist. Soe., 
Ottawa, Ont.; His Honour Judge F. W. Howay, LL.B., F.R.S.C., New Westminster, 
B.C.; J. C. Webster, Esq., M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Shediac, N.B.; Prof. 
D. C. Harvey, M.A., F.R.S.C., Halifax, N.S.; Prof. Fred Landon, M.A., F.R.S.C., 
London, Ont.; Hon. E. F. Surveyer, B.A., LL.M., B.C.L., F.R.S.C., Montreal, 
Que.; and J. B. Harkin, Esq., Commissioner of National Parks, Ottawa, Ont.; to be 
re-appointed members of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of. Canada: 
Brig.-Gen. E. A. Cruickshank to be Chairman and O. Wilford Bryan, Fsq., Ottawa, 
to be Secretary to the Board. Mar. 22, Thomas Magladery, Fsq., Ottawa, Ont., 
Director of Soldier Settlement; to be Deputy Minister of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion and Director of Soldier Settlement. Mar. 29, Hon. John Alexander Mathieson, 
Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island; to be administrator of the government of 
Prince Edward Island during the absence of the Honourable the Lieutenant- 
Governor. April 11, T. O. King, Fsq., Raymond, Alta.; to be a Member of the 
Dominion Council of Health for a period of three years from April 1, 1934. May 3, 
Hon. J. D. Chaplin, M.P., St. Catharines, L. C. Raymond, Esq., K.C., Welland, 
and W. G. Wilson, Esq., Ridgeway, all of the Province of Ontario; to be members 
of the Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority. June 2, Dr. Frank Allen, 
Head of the Department of Physics, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Dr. F. M. G. Johnson, Dean of Science, McGill Univ., Montreal, Que.; Dr. O. 
Klotz, Head of the Department of Pathology and Bacteriology, Univ. of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont.; Dr. R. W. Brock, Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science, Univ. of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.; and Tom Moore, Esq., Ottawa, President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; to be members of the National Research 
Council for a period of three years expiring Mar. 31, 1937. June 19, Hon. John - 
Henderson Lamont, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada; to be Deputy 
Governor General. July 13, The Honourable the Secretary of State; to be the 
Minister to exercise any authority or perform any function required of a Minister 
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of the Crown under the provisions of the Dominion Franchise Act. July 26, Oliver 
Master, Esq., Ottawa, Chief, Economics Division, Dept. of Trade and Commerce; 
to be Secretary of the Commissioners appointed by P.C. 1588 to investigate and 
report if any further payments should be made in addition to those provided for 
in the Agreement with the Province of Alberta with respect to the administration 
and control of its natural resources. Aug. 6, Hon. Mr. Justice Fawcett Gowler 
Taylor, D.S.O., Judge of the King’s Bench Division of the Province of Manitoba; 
to be Acting Chairman of the Canadian Pension Commission for one year from 
Aug. 6, 1934. Aug. 11, Dr. George Samuel Horace Barton, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture; Dr. John Franklin Booth, Commissioner of Agricultural Economics; 
Clive Davidson, Esq., Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Albert Gosselin, Esq., 
Agricultural Economics Branch; and Dr. Albert Kenneth Eaton, Department of 
Finance; to constitute the initial Dominion Marketing Board, Dr. Barton to be 
Chairman. Oct. 18, James Burns Spencer, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.; to be a member of 
the Federal District Commission, vice W. T. Macoun, deceased. Nov. 19, Jacques 
Narcisse Cartier, Esq., Montreal, Que.; to be a Member and the Vice-Chairman of 
the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission, vice Thomas Maher, resigned. 
1935.—Jan. 14, Hon. Horace Harvey, Edmonton, Chief Justice of the Province of 
Alberta; to be Administrator of the Government of the said Province during the 
absence of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor from Feb. 20, 1935 to Apr. 20, 
1935, both dates inclusive. Jan. 25, William Christie, Esq., Prince Albert, Sask., 
Dominion Land Surveyor; to be Special Examiner under Section 12 of the Dominion 
Lands Surveys Act. Jan. 31, Archibald Leitch, Esq., Guelph, Ont.; to be Chairman 
of the Dominion Marketing Board, vice Dr. G. 8. H. Barton, resigned (effective 
Feb. 15, 19385). Feb. 9, Leo Paul Saint-Amour, Montreal; to be Assistant Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, for a period of seven years effective from Feb. 18, 
1935. Feb. 11, Hon. Horace Harvey, Chief Justice of the Province of Alberta, 
appointed Administrator of the Government of the Province of Alberta from Feb. 
20 to Apr. 20, 1935; to continue as administrator until May 1, 1935, during the 
absence of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. Mar. 26, Frederick C. Bell, 
C.M.G., M.D., Antoine Chassé, M.C., Charles Douglas Crowe, M.C., and Seymour. 
G. MacKenzie, M.D.; to be Members of the Canadian Pension Commission. April 
12, Patrick M. Draper, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.; to be a Member of the Dominion Council 
of Health, vice F. McKenna, Montreal, deceased. April 30, Dr. Edgar Spinney 
Archibald and Dr. Edward Stanley Hopkins, both of the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa; James R. Girvin, Mendora, Man.; Olaf Nylund, Shaunavon, Sask., and 
Leonard Koole, of Monarch, Alta., Grain Growing Farmers; P. Chester Colquhoun, 
Maple Creek, Sask., Live-Stock Farmer; Reuben P. Gilchrist, of Wild Horse, Alta., 
Range Farmer; Frederick James Freer, Winnipeg, Man., Mortgage Companies of 
Canada; Brenton Pascoe Alley, Toronto, Ont., Canadian Bankers’ Association; Dr. 
William John Black, Montreal, Que., Canadian National Railways; Edgar Ward 
Jones, Calgary, Alta., Canadian Pacific Railway Company; Joseph Henry Hllis, 
Winnipeg, Man., Government of Manitoba; Oliver Stanley Longman, of Kd- 
monton, Government of Alberta; Alexander Malcolm Shaw, of Saskatoon, Sask., 
Government of Saskatchewan; to be the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Advisory 
Committee, pursuant to Section 3 of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, with Dr. 
E. S. Archibald as Chairman. 

Judicial Appointments, 1933.—July 21, Sergeant-Major Thomas Charles 
Davies, of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, White Horse, Yukon Territory; 
to be a Justice of the Peace in and for the Yukon Territory with the powers and 
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authorities of two Justices of the Peace under any ordinance in force in said Territory. 
July 29, Hon. Robert Alfred Ernest Greenshields, Montreal, Judge of the Superior 
Court of the Province of Quebec; to be Chief Justice of the said Superior Court. 
Hon. Albert Sévigny, of the City of Quebec, a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court 
of the Province of Quebec; to perform the duties of Chief Justice in the District of 
Quebec as it is constituted for the Court of King’s Bench Sitting in Appeal. J. 
Alfred Prévost, K.C., of the City of Quebes; to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior 
Court of the Province of Quebec. Aug. 11, Charles James Lennox, Esq., of the 
City of North Vancouver, B.C., barrister-at-law; to be a Judge of the County 
Court for Vancouver in the said Province, and a Local Judge of the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia. Aug. 29, Louis Joseph Arthur Brossard, K.C., of the City of 
Montreal; to be a Puisne Judge of thesSuperior Court in and for the Province of 
Quebec. Sept. 6, Harold B. Robertson, Esq., K.C., of Vancouver, B.C.; to be a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. William Garland Mc- 
Quarrie, Esq., K.C., of New Westminster, B.C.; to be a Puisne Judge of the Court 
of Appeal for British Columbia. Sept. 7, John Murton Hanbidge, Esq., K.C., 
Kerrobert, Sask.; to be Judge of the District Court for the District of Humboldt, 
Sask. Edward Sexton Wilson, Esq., K.C., of Humboldt, in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan; to be Judge of the District Court for the District of Weyburn in the 
said Province. Sept. 11, John Andrew Hope, Esq., K.C., Perth, Ont.; to be a 
Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Sept. 18, Norman Scarth Mac- 
Donnell, Esq., K.C., Toronto, Ont.; to be a Justice of the Court of Appeal for 
Ontario and ex officio a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Sept. 18, 
His Honour James Parker, Sixth Junior. Judge of the County Court of the County 
of York in the Province of Ontario; to be the Judge of the said County Court. 
Ian McLean MacDonell, Esq., K.C., of Toronto, Ont.; to be Sixth Junior Judge of 
the County Court of the County of York, Province of Ontario. Sept. 21, John 
Arthurs McGibbon, Esq., K.C., Oshawa, Ont.; to be Judge of the County Court 
of the Counties of Victoria and Haliburton, in the Province of Ontario, and a Local 
Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Oct. 19, John Doull, Esq., K.C., 
New Glasgow, N.S.; to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. 
Robert Harper Murray, Esq., K.C., Dartmouth, N.S8.; to be Judge of the County 
Court of District Number 1, comprising the County of Halifax, N.S. Dr. Clermont 
Bourget, Indian Agent at Fort Resolution, Northwest Territories; to be a Justice 
of the Peace in and for the Northwest Territories with the powers and authorities 
of two Justices of the Peace under any law or ordinance in force in the said Terri- 
tories. Nov. 30, George Franklin McFarland, Esq., K.C., Toronto, Ont.; to be a 
Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Dec. 12, Daniel Richards Byers, 
’ Esq., Fort William, Ont., barrister-at-law; to be Judge of the District Court of 
the Provisional District of Rainy River and to be a Local Judge of the High Court 
of Justice for Ontario. Dec. 30, Romeo Langlais, Esq., K.C., Quebec, Que.; to 
be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec. 1934.— 
Feb. 3, Bryson C. Donnan, Esq., Belleville, Ont., barrister-at-law and County 
Crown Attorney; to be Deputy Judge of the County Court of Hastings, Ontario. 
Feb. 15, John Alexander McEvoy, Esq., K.C., Toronto, Ont.; to be a Judge of 
the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Feb. 24, Cecil Gordon MacKinnon, Esq., 
K.C., Montreal, Que.; to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the 
Province of Quebec. Alfred Forest, Esq., K.C., Montreal, Que.; to be a Puisne’ 
Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec. Joseph Alexander 
Guilbault, Esq., K.C., Joliette, Que.; to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court 
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in and for the Province of Quebec. Mar. 28, Thomas Herbert Barton, Esq., K.C., 
Toronto, Ont.; to be Third Junior Judge of the County Court of the County of 
York, Province of Ontario, and a local Judge of the High Court of Justice for the 
said Province. Mar. 29, James Cardwell Makins, Esq., K.C., Stratford, Ont.; to 
be a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Francis Louden Smiley, 
Esq., Haileybury, Ont.; to be Junior Judge of the County Court of the County of 
Carleton, Province of Ontario, and a local Judge of the High Court of Justice for 
the said Province. Joseph Duncan Matheson, Esq., K.C., Macleod, Alta.; to be 
Judge of the District Court of the District of Peace River, Province of Alberta, 
and a local Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. His Honour Judge Lucien 
Dubuc, late Judge of the District Court of the District of Peace River, Province of 
Alberta; to be Judge of the District Court for the District of Edmonton in the 
said Province, vice His Honour Judge Taylor, deceased. April 11, Albert Edwin 
Honeywell, Esq., K.C., Ottawa, Ont.; to be Fourth Junior Judge of the County 
Court of the County of York in the said Province, and to be a local Judge of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario. Frank Worthington Wilson, Esq., K.C., Windsor, 
Ont.; to be Judge of the County Court of the County of Lanark in the said Province, 
and to be a local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, (effective May 1, 
1934). April 12, Jean Baptiste Dominique Bumbray, Esq., Outremont, Que., 
advocate; to be a Judge of the Circuit Court of the District of Montreal, in the 
said Province, effective April 16, 1984. Alexandre Chase Casgrain, Esq., K.C., 
Montreal, Que.; to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province 
of Quebec. June 25, Acting-Sergeant Dennis Withers, Non-Commissioned Officer 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; to be a Justice of the Peace in and for the 
Yukon Territory, with the powers and authorities of two Justices of the Peace 
under any law or ordinance in force in the said Territory. Aug. 16, William Thomas 
Henderson, E'sq., K.C., of the City of Brantford, Ontario; to be a Judge of the 
High Court of Justice for the Province of Ontario. Thomas Francis Battle, Esq., 
K.C., of the City of Toronto, Province of Ontario; to be Judge of the District Court 
of the Provisional Judicial District of Nipissing in the said Province. Sept. 1, 
Gregor Barclay, Esq., K.C., Montreal, Que.; to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec. Sheldon Lapierre Smoke, Esq., 


Paris, Ont., barrister; to be Judge of the County Court for the County of Peter- — 


borough in the said Province. William Angus Livingstone, Esq., K.C., Annapolis 
Royal, N.S.; to be Judge of the County Court of District No. 3, comprising the 
Counties of Annapolis, Digby and Yarmouth in the said Province. Sept. 14, Hon. 
Jean Baptiste Archambault, Judge of the Circuit Court of the District of Montreal, 
Que.; to be Senior Judge of the said Court. Joseph Georges Magnan, Esq., Advo- 
cate of the City of Montreal, Que.; to be a Judge of the Circuit Court of the District 
of Montreal. Oct. 25, Neil Romuald McArthur, Esq., K.C:., Glace Bay, N.S.; to be 
Judge of the County Court of District No. 7, comprising the counties of Cape Bre- 
ton, Victoria and Richmond in the said Province. Dec. 3, Frederick George Tanner 
Lucas, Esq., K.C., Vancouver, B.C.; to be a Puisne Justice of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia. Dec. 19, William I’. Lane, Esq., Moncton, barrister-at-law and 
Police Magistrate; to be Judge of the Juvenile Court in and for the City of Moncton, 
vice R. Dwight Mitton, retired. 1935.—Jan. 31, Hon. Henry Hague Davis, Toronto, 
Ont., Justice of the Court of Appeal for Ontario; to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Hon. John Babington MacAulay Baxter, Saint John, N.B., a 
Puisne Judge of the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick; to be 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, Appeal Division, and a 
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Judge of the Chancery Division of the said Court, with the title Chief Justice of 
New Brunswick. 


Commissioners, 1933.—June 28, Guy Guilbault, Fsq., Barrister, Joliette, 
Que.; to be a Commissioner to investigate such charges of political partizanship 
against employees of the Dominion Government in the Province of Quebec as 
may be referred to him. July 8, Harry A. Scott, Esq., Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner at Buenos Aires, Argentina; to be a Commissioner to administer such oaths, 
and take and receive such affidavits, declarations and affirmations concerning any 
proceedings had, or to be had, in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada as 
may be competent for His Excellency in Council to authorize in Argentina. July 21, 
Capt. John Arsenault, of Ross Ferry, Capt. John Arsenault, of Alder Point, and 
Capt. Walter Shea, of Alder Point, in the Province of Nova Scotia; to be Pilot 
Commissioners for the Pilotage District of Bras d’Or, Nova Scotia; Capt. John 
Arsenault, of Ross Ferry, to be Chairman. July 31, Rt. Hon. Lord Macmillan, 
P.C., K.C., and Sir Charles Stewart Addis, K.C.M.G., of London, England; Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Thomas White, P.C., K.C.M.G., Toronto, Ontario; Hon. John 
Edward Brownlee, K.C., M.L.A., Edmonton, Alberta; and Beaudry Leman, Esq., 
B.Se., C.E., Montreal, Que.; to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act for the purposes of investigating the banking system in Canada with special 
reference to the Bank Act, the Dominion Notes Act, the Finance Act and the Cur- 
rency Act, and the advisability of establishing a Central Banking Institution; 
Lord Macmillan to be Chairman of the said Commission. Oct. 14, Arthur Stuart 
Bleakney, Fsq., Canadian Trade Commissioner at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; to be a 
Commissioner to administer oaths and take and receive affidavits, declarations 
and affirmations concerning proceedings in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of 
Canada and any other such oaths, etc., as may be competent for His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council to authorize in Brazil. Nov. 6, Frank Patterson, 
Esq., K.C., Truro, N.S.; to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political 
partizanship against employees: of the Dominion Government in the Province of 
Nova Scotia. Nov. 24, Joseph Linton Hetherington, Fsq., Halifax, N.S.; to be 
Chairman of the Halifax Harbour Commission, vice Col. Earle Caleb Phinney, 
resigned. - Obed. P. Goucher, Esq., Middleton, N.S.; to be a Member of the Halifax, 
Harbour Commission. Nov. 30, Frederick Alexander Warner, Fsq., Halifax, N.S., 
Assistant Post Master; to be a Commissioner to administer the oath of allegiance 
and of office to employees entering the Halifax Post Office. Dec. 29, George Roy 
Stevens, Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner at the City of Melbourne, Australia; 
to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and take and receive affidavits, declara- 

_ tions and affirmations in Australia in or concerning any proceedings in the Supreme 
and Exchequer Courts of Canada and to administer such other oaths, etc., as by 
law it is competent for His Excellency in Council to authorize in Australia. Hon. 
Andrew K. Dysart, Judge of the Court of King’s Bench, Man.; Hon. Henry V. 
Bigelow, Judge of the Court of King’s Bench, Sask., and George C. McDonald, 
Esq., of the City of Montreal in the Province of Quebec, Chartered Accountant; 
to be Commissioners to inquire and report as to whether the Province of Saskatche- 
wan should receive consideration, and to what amount, in addition to the sums 
provided in the agreement transferring the natural resources to the Province and 

- scheduled to Saskatchewan Natural Resources Act, Chapter 41 of the Statutes of 
_ Canada, 1930; Hon. Andrew K. Dysart to be Chairman and Oliver Master, Chief, 
_ Economics Division, Dept. of Trade and Commerce, to be Secretary of the Com- 
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missioners. 1934.—May 22, Hon. William Ferdinand Alphonse Turgeon, Hon. 
Philip Edward Mackenzie and Hon. William Melville Martin, Puisne Judges of 
the Court of Appeal for Saskatchewan; and Hon. Hector Y. MacDonald, Hon. 
Henry Veedes Bigelow, Hon. John Fletcher Leopold Embury, Hon. George Edward 
Taylor, Hon. Donald MacLean and Hon. William E. Knowles, Puisne Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench; to be Commissioners per dedimus potestalem to ad- 
minister the oath of allegiance and all other oaths as may be prescribed to all person 
or persons who now hold or holds or shall hereafter hold any office or place of trust 
or profit within the said Province of Saskatchewan. July 6, Hon. Louis Arthur 
Audette, retired Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada; to be a Commissioner 
to investigate and report if there be justiciable grounds for certain claims made 
on behalf of the estate of the late John Ross for advances made as banker to con- 
tractors on Sections 3, 6, 9 and 15 of the Intercolonial Railway. July 7, Right 
Hon. Sir Lyman Poore Duff, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of Canada; to be a Com- 
missioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act, Chapter 99, Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, to inquire into allegations affecting the conduct of Right Hon. Arthur Meighen 
with reference to matters relating to the said Right Hon. Arthur Meighen as Com- 
missioner of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of the Province of Ontario. 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, M.P., Thomas Bell, M.P., James Ilsley, M.P., Jean Louis 
Baribeau, M.P., Oscar L. Boulanger, M.P., Alexander McKay Edwards, M.P., 
Samuel Factor, M.P., Donald MacBeth Kennedy, M.P., (Peace River), William 
Walker Kennedy, M.P., (Winnipeg South Centre), Mark Senn, M.P., and Edward 
James Young, M.P.; to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 99, to continue, complete and report on the 
inquiry instituted by them as a select special committee of the House of Commons 
in respect of chain stores, agricultural implements, fish, flour mills and bakeries 
and canning of fruit and vegetables: the said Commissioners to hold office without 
salary, fees, wages, allowances, emolument or other profits of any kind attached 
thereto under the provisions of the Senate and House of Commons Act; Hon. 
H. H. Stevens to be Chairman. July 19, Hon. Andrew K. Dysart, Judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench, Manitoba; Hon. Thomas Mitchell Tweedie, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta; and George C. MacDonald, Esq., of the City of Montreal, 
Que., chartered accountant; to be Commissioners to inquire into and report if any 
further grant is required in addition to the sums mentioned in paragraph 20 of the 
Agreement made in 1905, between the Government of the Province of Alberta, and 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada, to place the said Province in a position 
of equality with the other provinces of Confederation with respect to the administra- 
tion and control of its natural resources; Hon. Andrew K. Dysart to be Chairman. 
H. A. MacNeill, Esq., Barrister, of the City of Kingston; to be a Commissioner 
pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political 
partizanship against employees of the Dominion Government in the Province of 
Ontario as may be referred to him. Sept. 12, Frederick Thomas Krcrouse, Esq., 
Solicitor, Melbourne, Australia; to be a Commissioner to take and receive affidavits, 
declarations and affirmations in Australia concerning proceedings in the Supreme and 
Exchequer Courts of Canada and take such other oaths, etc., as may be competent 
for His Excellency in Council to authorize in Australia. Sept. 14, Right Hon. Sir 
Thomas White, P.C., K.C.M.G., Toronto, Ont.; Hon. John Alexander Mathieson, of 
Charlottetown, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island, and ~ 
Edward Walter Nesbitt, Esq., Woodstock, Ont.; to be a Royal Commission to take 
into consideration and deal with the recommendation of the Duncan Commission, 
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1926, that there be a revision of the financial arrangements between the Dominion 
Government and the Governments of the Maritime Provinces, the said Commission 
to have the special authority specified under Part III of the Inquiries Act; Sir 
Thomas White to be Chairman. Oct. 29, William Walker Kennedy, Esq., K.C., 
M.P., Winnipeg; to be Chairman of the Commission constituted by Order in Council 
P.C. 1461, 7th July, 1934, to continue the inquiry into the spread of prices, etc., 
vice Hon. H. H. Stevens, resigned. Nov. 8, J. E. Read, Esq., K.C., legal adviser 
to the Department of External Affairs, and R. B. Viets, Esq., Solicitor to the 
Treasury, Dept. of Finance; to be Commissioners under Section 6, Part II, of the 
Inquiries Act, to investigate certain cases of alleged overpayments contrary to 
the Militia Pension Act. Dec. 8, His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, Windsor, 
Ont.; to be a Commissioner on behalf of the Government of the Province of 
Ontario to inquire into all municipal, school, public utilities and other local affairs 
affecting or relating to the Cities of Windsor and East Windsor and the Towns 
of Walkerville and Sandwich. Ernest L. McColl, Esq., Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner at Havana, Cuba; to be a Commissioner to take and receive affidavits, 
declarations and affirmations in Cuba concerning any proceedings in the Supreme 
and Exchequer Courts of Canada, and such other oaths, etc., as may be com- 
petent for the Governor General in Council to authorize in Cuba. Dec. 14, J. E. 
Ganong, Esq., Toronto, Ont.; to be re-appointed a Member of the Toronto Harbour 
Commission for a further period of three years. 1935.—Jan. 30, Hon. John Babing- 
ton MacAulay Baxter and Hon. Ward Chipman Hazen Grimmer, Puisne Judges 
of the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick; to administer the 
oath of allegiance and such other oaths as may be required, to any person or persons 
who now hold or may hereafter hold positions ef trust or profit in the public service 
in the said Province. Jan. 31, J. C. Richter, Esq., Hamilton, Ont.; to be a Com- 
missioner to administer oaths of allegiance and of office to employees entering the 
Hamilton Post Office. Feb. 9, Messrs. W. F. Napier, W. 8S. Richards, W. H. Miller 
and J. Frank Champous, all of Campbellton, N.B., and E. A. Rockett, of Dalhousie, 
N.B.; to be Pilotage Commissioners for the Pilotage District of Restigouche River, 
replacing all present Pilotage Commissioners for the Pilotage Districts of Bona- 
venture, Que., and Restigouche, these districts having been merged in the newly 
created district of Restigouche River. A. F. Carr, Esq., Campbellton, N.B.; 
to be Secretary and Treasurer of the newly created Pilotage District of Resti- 
gouche River, vice present fecretaries and Treasurers of the Pilotage Districts of 
Bonaventure, Que., and Restigouche, retired. Feb. 19, L. M. Cosgrave, Fsq., 
Canadian Trade Commissioner at Melbourne, Australia; to be a Commissioner to 
administer oaths and take and receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations 
in Australia concerning matters affecting proceedings in the Supreme and the 
Exchequer Courts of Canada and to administer such other oaths, etc., as may be 
competent for the Governor General in Council to authorize in Australia. Mar. 22, 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Senior Judge of the County Court of York in the 
Province of Ontario; to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act, pur- 
-suant to the provisions of Section 10 of the Copyright Amendment Act, to investigate 
and report whether the Canadian Performing Right Society Limited, or any other 
society, association or company, unduly withholds the issue or grant of licences 
for or in respect of the performance of dramatic-musical or musical works in Canada; 
also to investigate and report as to whether fees, royalties, etc., are excessive and 
whether any such company conducts its operations in Canada detrimental to the 
interests of the public. Mar. 25, Hon. John B. M. Baxter, Chief Justice of the 
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Province of New Brunswick; to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act, to inquire into and report upon certain allegations made by Hon. Peter Veniot, 
Member of the House of Commons for Gloucester, N. B., as to the administration 
of the patrol system under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, in the waters of 
Baie des Chaleurs in the said Province. April 18, Maurice Arram, Esq., London, 
Eng., Solicitor; to be a Commissioner to administer oaths, take and receive affidavits, 
declarations and affirmations in England concerning any proceedings in the Supreme 
and Exchequer Courts of Canada and any such other oaths, etc., as may be com- 
petent for the Governor General in Council to authorize in England. May 3, His 
Honour Judge E. J. Daly, of the County Court for the County of Carleton, Ontario; 
to be a Commissioner, under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate certain 
allegations made in the House of Commons by Miss Agnes Macphail, M.P., in 
reference to derogatory remarks alleged to have been made by Inspector Dawson 
of the Penitentiary Branch. 


Imperial Honours and Decorations—Jan., 1934 to Jan., 1935.—Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George (G.C.M.G. ): 
Jan. 1, 1984, Rt. Hon. Lyman P. Duff, Ottawa, Ont. 


Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George 
(K.C.M.G. ): Jan. 1, 1935, Col. Albert Edward Gooderham, Toronto, Ont. (Deceased). 


Knight Commander of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, Civil 
Division (K.B.E.): June 4, 1934, Dr. Frederick Grant Banting, Toronto, Ont.; 
Jan. 1, 19385, Charles William Lindsay, Montreal, Que. 


Knight Bachelor (Kt. ): Jan. 1, 1934, Joseph Tellier, Quebec, Que.; June 4, 1934, 
Charles Edward Saunders; Jan. 1, 1935, Hon. Joseph A. Chisholm, Halifax, N.S. 


Commander of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath (C.B. ‘ Military: Jan. 1, 
1935, Maj.-Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, Ottawa, Ont. 


Companion of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George (C.M.G. ): 
Jan. 1, 1934, Arthur Beauchesne, Ottawa, Ont.; R. W. Breadner, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Thomas Mulvey, Ottawa, Ont.; H. H. Rowatt, Ottawa, Ont. June 4, 1934, Alexander 
Johnston, Ottawa, Ont.; Ernest Joseph Lemaire, Ottawa, Ont.; Dr. William James 
Roche, Ottawa, Ont.; Dr. Duncan Campbell Scott, Ottawa, Ont. Jan. 1, 1935, 
Dr. John C. Webster, Shediac, N.B.; Henry Wise Wood, Carstairs, Alta. 

Commander of the Order of the British Empire (C.B.E.) Military: Jan. 1, 19385, 
Brig. W. H. P. Elkins, Kingston, Ont. C%vil: Jan. 1, 1934, Dr. Helen MacMurchy, 
Toronto, Ont.; Miss E. C. Rayside, Hamilton, Ont.; Miss E. L. Smellie, Ottawa, 
Ont.; Miss Charlotte Whitton, Ottawa, Ont.; Mrs. Laura Wood, N.B.; Miss Laura 
Holland, Vancouver, B.C. June 4, 1934, Miss Margaret Eleanor Theodora Addison, 
Toronto, Ont.; Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Waagen Allan, Calgary, Alta.; Miss Winifred 
Kydd, Montreal, Que.; Rev. Mother Marie Anna Piché, Montreal, Que.; Miss 
Margaret Marshall Saunders, Toronto, Ont. Jan. 1, 1935, Henry Black, Regina, 
Sask.; Joseph E. Grégoire, Quebec, Que.; Camillien Houde, Montreal, Que.; William 
J. Stewart, Toronto, Ont.; John S. Plaskett, Victoria, B.C. 

Officer of the Order of the British Empire (O.B.E.) Military: Jan. 1, 1935, Squadron 
Leader Roy 8. Granby, Trenton, Ont. Civil: Jan. 1, 19384, Madame Beaubien, 
Montreal, Que.; Mrs. G. E. Campbell, Windsor, Ont.; Miss Gertrude Childs, Winni- 
peg, Man.; Miss J. M. Colby, Stanstead, Que.; Miss M. D. Fowler, Swan River, 
Man.; Mrs. A. J. Freiman, Ottawa, Ont.; Madame Hamilton, Montreal, Que.; 
Mrs. McNaughton, Saskatoon, Sask.; Miss Ruby Simpson, Regina, Sask.; Miss 
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Josephine Strothard, Truro, N.S.; Madame Tessier, Quebec, Que. June 4, 1934, 
Edwin Lester Brittain, Ottawa, Ont. Jan. 1, 1935, Edwin A. Baker, Toronto, 
Ont.; William Caven, Montreal, Que.; Clennell H. Dickins, Edmonton, Alta.; Dr. 
Edna M. Guest, Toronto, Ont.; Jean Isabel Gunn, Toronto, Ont.; Mabel F. Hersey, 
Montreal, Que.; Rev. S. E. Lambert, Toronto, Ont.; Wilfred R. May, Edmonton, 
Alta. ; Daniel McIntyre, Winnipeg, Rian 2h a aE eR ede Ottawa, Ont.; Georges 
128 Bnbiphon, Three Rivers, Que.; John T. Ross, Winnie Man.; Toes oe Somers, 
Toronto, Ont.; Jennie Webster, Winnipeg, Man. 


Member of the Order of the British Empire (M.B.E.) Military: Jan. 1, 1935, 
R. 8. M. Wenceslas Bilodeau, Quebec, Que. Civil: Jan. 1, 1934, John Guy, Ottawa, 
Ont.; Mrs. Craven, New Liskeard, Ont.; Mrs. Darrach, Brandon, Man.; Miss 
R. M. Davies, Prince Rupert, B.C.; Miss Nancy Dunn, Sunset Prairie, B.C.; Miss 
Amy Earl, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Miss Hannah Eastabrook, Saint John, N.B.; 
Mrs. Hedley, Moose Jaw, Sask.; Mrs. Parsons, Port Credit, Ont.; Miss Elizabeth 
Pearston, Grand Prairie, Alta.; Mrs. Phillips, Prince Albert, Sask.; Mrs. Ross, 
Riley Brook, N.B.; Miss Bertha Smith, London, Ont.; Miss Annie Tilley, Leth- 
bridge, Alta.; Miss M. E. Lawson, Victoria, B.C.; Mrs. Coghlan, Montreal, Que. 
Jan. 1, 1935, Serg.-Maj. Frederick Anderton, Ottawa, Ont.; Robert Atkinson, 
Sydney, N.S.; Louis Bourassa, Peace River, Alta.; Thomas T. Bower, Winnipeg, 
Man.; James R. Bowler, Ottawa, Ont.; Charles Davis, Gaspé, Que.; Sarah Feeney, 
Montreal, Que.; Dr. A. J. Hunter, Toulon, Man.; Frances H. E. Hasell, Grande 
Prairie, Alta.; Samuel Kennedy, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; George C. King, Calgary, 
Alta.; William A. McKnight, Winnipeg, Man.; Helen M. O’Donahoe, Ottawa, 
Ont.; Amedée Robitaille, Wako, Ont.; Sveinn Thorvaldson, Riverton, Man.; Alice 
E. OS Ottawa, Ont. 


_ Imperial Honours and Decorations of June 3, 1935.*—Knight Grand Cross 
of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George (G.C.M.G.): Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Thomas White, K.C.M.G., Toronto. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire (G.B.E.): 
Edward Wentworth Beatty, Montreal. 

Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath (K.C.B.), Military: 
Major-General James Howden MacBrien, Ottawa. 

Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George 
(K.C.M.G.): Hon. Herbert Meredith Marler, Tokio, Canadian Minister to Japan. 

Knight Commander of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire (K.B.E.): 
Arthur George Doughty, Ottawa, and John Cunningham McLennan, Toronto. 

Knight Bachelor (Kt.): Senator Joseph Amable Thomas Chapais, Quebec; 
Edmund Wyly Grier, Toronto; Ernest Campbell MacMillan, Toronto; Charles 
George Douglas Roberts, Toronto. 

Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath (C.B.), Military: Major- 
General Ernest Charles Ashton, Esquimalt, B.C. 

Companion of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George (C.M.G. ): 
George Samuel Horace. Barton, Ottawa; Charles Camsell, Ottawa; William Clifford 
Clark, Ottawa; Cyrille Fraser Delage, Quebec; William Stuart Edwards, Ottawa; 
Rey. Charles William Gordon (Ralph Connor), Winnipeg; Hon. George Herbert 
Sedgewick, Ottawa; Harry Stevenson Southam, Ottawa; James Hossack Woods, 
Calgary; Simion James McLean, Ottawa. 

Commander of the Order of the British Empire (C.B.E. ), Cwil: Edward Johnson, 
New York; Merchant Mahoney, Washington; William Ezra Matthews, Ottawa; 


*Taken from the published list at the time of going to press. 
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Robert Edward McKechnie, Vancouver; Dr. Helen Richmond Young Reid, Montreal; 
Mrs. Sarah Trumbull Warren, Toronto; Frank Thomas Shutt, Ottawa; William Lash 
Miller, Toronto; Col. Henry Campbell Osborne, Ottawa. Mulitary: Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Willis O’Connor, Ottawa. 


_ Officer of the Order of the British Empire (O.B.E.), Civil: Miss Mary Ellen 
Birtles, Alexander, Man.; Miss Mary Vivienne Burnham, Ottawa; Mrs. Minnie 
Julia Beatrice Campbell, Winnipeg; John Honeyford Campbell, Ottawa; Albert 
Chevalier, Montreal; Miss Rebecca Mary Church, Toronto; Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, 
Callander, Ont.; Frederick William Davey, Victoria; David Merritt Duncan, 
Victoria; Alfred Fitzpatrick, Toronto; Charles Sanderson Fosbery, Montreal; 
L’Abbe Victorin Germain, Quebec; John Eckford Gow, Kingston; Edwin Austin 
Hardy, Toronto; Miss Sarah Emily Maxwell, Ottawa; Mrs. Lucy Maude Mont- 


gomery MacDonald, Leaskdale, Ont.; George Albert McKee, Edmonton; Lester - 


Bowles Pearson, Ottawa; Miss Mary Pinkham, Calgary; Arthur Melville Scott, 
Calgary; John Alexander Stiles, Ottawa; Mrs. Jessie Mabel Stewart, Perth, Ont.; 
Mrs. Ella Westley Thorburn, Ottawa. Military: Commander Ronald Jan Agnew, 
Halifax; Squadron Leader George Eric Brookes, Camp Borden, Ont.; Major Edson 
Louis Millard Burns, Ottawa. 


Companion of the Imperial Service Order (I.S.O.): George Clayton Anderson, 
Ottawa; Joseph Oscar Patenaude, Ottawa; Col. Herbert Victor Rorke, Ottawa; 
Donald Henry Ross, Melbourne, Australia; David John Scott, Winnipeg; Harrison 
Watson, Catsfield Place, near Battle, Sussex, Eng. 


Member of the Order of the British Empire (M.B.E.), Civil: Albert Martin 
Belding, Saint John, N.B.; Edward Percy Brown, Wolfville, N.S.; Ray Brown, 
Ottawa; Mrs. Agnes Condie, Condie, Sask.; William Johnstone Cook, Grand Forks, 
B.C.; Mrs. Mary Tupper Chapman, Vernon, B.C.; Mrs. Annie Charlotte Dalton, Van- 
couver; Miss Euphemia Luella Denton, Nipawin, Sask.; George Ferguson, Fort San, 
Sask.; Marcel Gabard, Ottawa; Harold Stacey Graham, Ottawa; George Thomas 
Hann, Ottawa; William Ide, Ottawa; Joseph Adelard Lavoie, Montreal; George 
Frederick Lewis, Toronto; Mrs. Margaret Alice Marshall, Edmonton; Mrs. Daisy 
Marshall, Edmonton; Mrs. Hannah Glen MacDonald, Saskatoon; Alexander McKay, 
Truro, N.S.; Thomas Henry Mansell, Ottawa; Michael Connolly MacCormac, 
Ottawa; Miss Jean Ethel Maclachlan, Regina; Mrs. Ethel Alberta McKillop, 
Calgary; Clement Peter Moore, Sydney, N.S.; Miss Kathleen O’Brien, Village 
Island, Alert Bay, B.C.; Mrs. Harriet Osborne, Dawson City, Y.T.; Mrs. May Paul, 
Prince Albert, Sask.; Mrs. Bessie Waldon MacLean Reynolds, Toronto; Mrs. Jane 
Rose, Vancouver; Miss Elsie Saunders, Ottawa; George Simpson, Ottawa; Harry 
Slater, Lachute, Que.; John Stevens, Ottawa; Mrs. Lilian Carter Stephens, Portage 
la Prairie, Man.; Miss Mona Wilson, Charlottetown; Mrs. Hannah Zelda Woods, 
Fredericton, N.B.; George Washington Yates, Ottawa; Mrs. Elizabeth Jane Pendle- 
ton Crombie, Ottawa; Elijah Silverstone, Montreal. Military: First Class Master 
Gunner (W.O. I) Herbert Collings, Esquimalt, B.C.; Commissioned Victualling 
Officer John George Buckner Horne, Esquimalt, B.C.; Warrant Officer (Class I) 
Anthony Augustine Rabnett, Ottawa; Regimental Sergt.-Maj. (W.O. I) George 
Rolffe, Halifax; Regimental Sergt.-Maj. (W.O. 1) John Wyatt, Kingston. 


Days of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Oct. 9, 1983 and Monday, 
Oct. 8, 19384, were appointed by proclamation as “days of general thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for the bountiful harvests and other blessings with which Canada 
has been favoured”’. 
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APPENDIX I. 


1.—Immigration in the fiscal year 1934-35. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, the immigrants into Canada, 
classified as in the summary table appearing on p. 213 of this volume, were as 
follows: from U.K., 2,198; from U.S.A., 5,960; from other countries, 3,978; total, 
12,.13@: 

Canadians returned from the United States during the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1935, classified as in the table on p. 227, were as follows: Canadian-born, 5,811; 
British-born with Canadian domicile, 9387; naturalized Canadian citizens, 870; 
total, 7,618. 


2.—External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1934-35. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1935, show a grand total trade of $1,189,550,801, as compared with a 
figure of $1,019,453,094 in the preceding year, or an increase of $170,097,707. The 
increase in the imports was $88,618,219. Domestic exports increased by $80,131,849, 
and foreign exports by $1,347,639. Figures by industrial groups are given in the 
following table, where the figures of imports and exports may be compared with 
the totals given for previous years in the tables on pp. 554. 562-563 of this volume 


Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935. 


Industrial Group. Imports. 
$ 
FACRACUITUn eA eVe CLS O-DLOGU CE Seiinsit, Siords sod onto clehers tivietossidbta’s oii) ofa este ouayei athe aiden aie sie 109 418,595 
PRINT STANT SATIN ELLA OPO CAI CLS hay ae o, uel Savon Sistas see rarer eae Sesto late ialoMo nshordy a lehls. aie vOeaT «Mites Selche Bhi 19,957,477 
ioroners xO Esra CeLCXtI Le PLOGUCESs tarsi cae oe cautestils wu felsic Ten foe Se weiner Seuss cctv ous 81,798,280 
DUGG O OCD LOCMCUS AUCH. DAD CL Nisin. ick coscrsv cabot ie tetase! hon abate ecavelehs,aidih aie ee ee Stieeene Mkeke Satie wa 21,199,687 
jteecas, Sieve! Tas) TOMO HET Oh as esa me sek ag fle Sree yn a nA ips ee ae Nae AMER Po A oe errs ed Se 100, 056, 145 
INE eiOLnOUSHNie GarlerUn Oi UIKCIE, PrOGUCUS sc.\oae ses abie in alte levis) he wicions Sidhe vicVods seoratarthevels cabal wiser es 28,496,629 
INGO IMeL AIG MmINCLAIS, and. thelr -PTOGUCES res oa 2 esu1 sisters af 4 ore ditlew Bias Sete cle eis aicteiede al oets-ouee aa 102,428, 037 
SMCSETTEC EH e D ECR DLO UGUS ani ere ce ern ete ae ectaveros s, fakeratavale alersiavs Oa ovatdle eieieseee w aieataertee ere 28,872,053 
ae aC ONGECO MTN OULELOS Mista ce ee Nae God ops oo Tees ete vanes ciate Sle ie heie sone atoniee SEAR silo 30,189,941 
CDT AG BOOS OD) Sie elie a i a ana Bs eae ier BE ieee SN ee Oa Ak Re 522,416,844 
LOLA mlenatt a LOueTia DOL US riba « eests onc ocacors arc Sheed haste aucte oS Simei hotmelt mre etc cue SOleZaileols 
Biuael eRPUn@OEETAP ORE ot asa etn, © chaise arate Sie ne seme CeO Se ee MEM Save one 221,185,231 
MDT VAONlCCEO ena a fe Aenean Aare, ake Ls Waren efote ls, Pass MARR eS SEE ene wos 84,402,174 
Industrial Group. Exports. 
$ 
exam DEAE KEL CUD LOG UCU S aerators cue bis 1s <uaiarace’s s ovel ace S7eKa' wee ore SE whe eas orei sl ee ANS ToS wenn 226, 233,097 
Parra TETRIS RTIN 1 TOTO CLUE CESS ce oS ya. e oxea, acsveua oesve-<toiel s- b7hw ie «i steralavden gS o hed aaale.g sleeper eee eo REbvetn « 86,848, 144 
PRG PERE MGS AN COKUILE PLOGUCESS «ce ei-o cis sc ciclo s los poses So alne oles s]o slefa,« cneeebeeines aelaas 7,523, 144 
PUTO HEOUUCHS EOD ADEL= ,0 acy. cis cee: ckesstahs “susisionere > « sie aie: SivleielaleleteGie ed Bienen setae ake deve 160, 507, 709 
SNOPES CARTE IEC CUCL SER yea crete cris, Sorc iotaceee sta elcace alecbhe v Geil dts 4 Vice w deaucih sunsinehale Setesskslete Moree as 40, 736,038 
em eEORTOUSHIC ALSTAMOUEDOIT, DLOGUCES pnacea ocd oi oF Gre dreieronel a oiorh axe» choigiohele aya Saraiels.« ive > HleMpee pe al 94,619,455 
Baartitetalicmminen sis anosenelr OLOOUCES ss: . via cic cist ccs 0 aye. 6.08°a.91 4 orai6 8 6:58 ore of Clare aware ele olevere oa oon 15,654,323 
SPaTeaaiiet SEAN CLL TOU DEOCU CSTR ae a Aiaksceiece esnio.ocele oles. did arene so 2 Lic orale Spake Belileles Sore eenera TER we 15,270,064 
SRE ATO OU STC OLIN OUT GL OS asta terse ei ieiaweic 5th alors ove se1sien t/a lSlcle wioyensye sinid jo ce hae ausleyeleierelels ols 12,083,020. 
Hcy DD OMAGS UCU LUX ONUG: ot a. <1 scr. che occa 'o Ghote’ lastiel oto oie ie. ateust «so OUevar ous! ales SheNaloreuriotoye ate 659,474, 994 
UNG Palen Oreien EsXpOLES <. ostieiedels «6 Glot swsiels 00m sen ide snkeaiagnaeGlciablaap siya nelan) © diel: 7,658, 963 
EG Gas WERK UDOT CS taco secs: sto vavs oiasacssneyneiFo be Aa aera loko Ouarune axed alate ete ete aeapatones 667,133,957 


Grama Lotal; Pxtermal Trades. cccc-cccam Jails ie > arya as wae ols Guye tema re cloteeinale’s 1,189,550, 801 
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APPENDIX II. 


Dairying Statistics. 


The dairy industry is dealt with under the following headings: total milk 
production; butter and cheese; miscellaneous factory products; and finally, the 
total value of the dairy production of ‘Canada. For the year 1934 preliminary 
estimates have been made which will be revised when annual returns are available. 


Total Milk Production.—The data presented in Table 1 represent the 
quantities of dairy products expressed in terms of milk. The total milk production 
for 1934 is estimated at 16,295,952,700 lb., an increase of 247,227,800 Ib. or 1-5 p.c. 
over the previous year. Creamery butter, dairy butter and miscellaneous products 
increased in quantity, while milk used for cheese making and for domestic and 
live-stock consumption declined. 


1.—Totals, Dairy Production of Canada Expressed in Pounds of Milk, 1925-34, 
and by Provinces, 1934. 


Total Made into Butter. Made into Cheese. Miscel- Whole 
a ee Milk laneous Milk 
A ae Pdaien Pome ? Factory | Otherwise 
: Dairy. Creamery. made Factory. | Products.! Used. 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 


Canada, 1925.. .|14,386,104,000/2,380,000,000/4,033,980,000| 5,597, 000|1,859,961,000|262, 043, 000|5,844,523,000 
1926 .. .|14,591,873,000|2,223,959,000| 4,148,469,000| 5,788, 000] 1,923,394,000| 254, 072, 000|6,036,200,000 
1927... |14,825,821,000|2,223,959,000|4,143,077,000| 4,653, 000] 1,546,237,000|287, 417, 000|6,620,487,000 
1928. . .|14,512,899,000|2,106,900,000|3,933,513,000| 4,873, 000/1,619,348,000|296, 254, 000|6,552,011,000 
1929... |14,349,023,000|2,060,080,000|3,998,667,000| 5,490, 000|1,329,959,000/307, 725, 000|6,647,102,000 
1930. . .|15,126,459,000|2,283,152,000|4,348,431,000| 9, 115, 000|1,333,977,000/312, 809, 000|6,838,984,000 
1931. . .|15,772,852,000|2,418,488,000|5,289,612,000|10, 095, 000] 1,276,315,000) 252, 532, 00016,525,810,000 
1932... .|15,917,868,000|2,503,381,000/5,009,790,000|11, 503, 490|1,349,872,000|219, 571, 000|6,823,751,000 
1933... |16,048,724,900|2,492,799,000|5,132,233,900|10, 565, 400|1, 244,840,700) 243, 716, 000|6,924,570,000 
1934. . .|16,295,952,700|2,573,186,000/5,455,641, 700) 11,372, 400| 1,117,249,600/264, 000, 000|6,874,503,000 


PB island. !: 52 141,952,300} 45,650,000) 43,130,300 3,400 3,808,600 532,000}. 48,828,000 
Nova Scotia..... 464,582,700} 146,950,000) 133,249,700) 418,000 - | 16,828,000] 167,137,000 
New Brunswick..| 429,408,800} 174,545,000} 74,161,800 67,000 3,924,000} 2,060,000) 174,651,000 
Queneer. s Sines 4,262,642,500) 345,649,000)1,611,055,300} 2,800,000} 243,275,200) 16,401, 000/2,043,462,000 
OntaniOsn il isa: 6,442,056,400} 765,865,000/1,882,712,200} 1,456,000) 823,166,200) 172,653, 000/2,796,214,000 
Manttouaa. 4a 1,046,875,200) 216,308,000) 483,981,800) 1,885,000} 12,662,400) 5,702,000) 326,336,000 
Saskatchewan....| 1,518,494,200] 503,315,000) 488,762,200} 1,624,000 8,400,000} 5,106,000} 506,287,000 
Albertacte. io h.r2 1,454,354,500} 313,694,000) 599,155,500) 2,800,000} 14,410,000} 5,878,000) 518,417,000 


British Columbia} 540,576,100} 61,210,000} 139,432,900} 319,000 7,603,200) 38,840,000) 293,171,000 


1The data in this column for 1933 and 1934 include the ice cream made in specialized ice-cream plants 
and confectionery establishments. 


Butter and Cheese.—The butter output of creameries in 1934 was 233,047,500 
Ib., a gain of 18,814,954 lb., or 6-3 p.c., over the previous year, and 7,092,254 lb., or 
3:lp.c., over the 1931 production, which was the largest amount previously recorded. 
Dairy butter increased 3,433,000 lb., or 3-2 p.c., to 109,918,000 lb. Butter reached 
its maximum exportation in the year ended June 30, 1933, when 34,128,944 lb. were 
exported. For the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1934, the exports were 428,300 lb. 
and the imports were 2,875,562 lb. The apparent consumption of butter in 1934 
is estimated at 335,029,401 lb., or 30-92 Ib. per capita. 
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The quantity of factory cheese made in Canada during 1934 is estimated at. 
99,754,500 lb., a decrease of 11,391,993 lb. or 10-3 p.c. Cheese made on farms is 
estimated at 1,011,300 lb., an increase of 68,000 lb. The fact that greater quantities 
of milk were used for butter making and for the fluid milk trade in recent years has 
resulted in a significant reduction in cheese manufacturing. The decrease recorded 
between 1933 and 1934 was greater than that shown between 1932 and 1933, but 
the most outstanding decline occurred in 1927 and a lesser decline in 1929. In 
1868 the quantity of cheese exported from Canada was 6,141,570 lb.; in 1904 it 
reached its maximum exportation of 233,980,716 lb. For the calendar year ended 
Dec. 31, 1934, the exports were 61,167,800 lb. The apparent consumption of cheese 
in 1934 was 39,410,147 lb. or 3-64 lb. per capita. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
domestic consumption represented only 39-1 p.c. of the total cheese production 
of the Dominion. 


2.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, 1925-34, and by Provinces, 1934. 


: Dairy Creamery Total Home-made] Factory | Total 
; een, Butter. Butter. Butter. Cheese. Cheese. Cheese. 
lb lb lb. lb lb lb 

Canada, 1925....... 100, 009,000) 169,494,967) 269,494,967 533,016) 177,139,113) 177,672,129 

1926 eee. 95,000,000) 177,209,287] 272,299, 287 516,745) 171,731,631] 172,248,376 

ik Par eee 95,000,000) 176,978,947) 271,978, 947 415,417] 138,056,908) 138, 472,325 

3 P40 ers 90,000,000) 168, 027,039| 258,027,039 435,059) 144,584,619} 145,019,678 

OO ere: 88,000,009) 170,810,230) 258,810, 230 490,000) 118, 746,286) 119, 236,286 

1930... 2... 97,529,006) 185,751,061) 283,280, 061 813,000) 119,105,203) 119,918,203 

SB (elle cardi 103,319,009) 225,955,246] 329, 265, 246 991,300) 113,956,639) 114,857,939 

6 B45 eee 106, 936,409) 214,092,127] 320,938,527 1,027,100) 129,524,248) 121,551,343 

1933....... 106,485,000) 219,232,546] 325, 717,546 943,309) 111, 146,493) 112,089,793 

1934345. Soc 109,918,000) 233,047,500) 342,965,500} 1,011,300) 99,754,500] 100,765,800 

Prince Edward Helland’... 1,950,000 1,842,400 8,792,400 300 340, 000 340,300 
INO Vel COG sue: «6 feces aia 6,277,000 5,692,000) 11,969,000 33, 000 ~ 33, 000 
iNew Brunswick..:........-. 7,456, 090 3,168,000} 10,624,000 6,000 350, 400 356,400 
OSD CCA Lai eit vides. as 14,765,000} 68,819,100} 88,584,100 250,000) 21,721,000) 21,971,000 
“CUR TIt 382,715,000} 80,423,400} 113,138,400 130,000} 73,497,000) 73,627,000 
MATEO ee eile see 5. o baln, sian. 9,240,000) 20,674,100) 29,914,100 168,000 1,130, 600 1,298,600 
Paskatchewan:.).iscs......+ 21,500,000} 20,878,400} 42,378,400 145,000 750,000 895, 000 
UNECE E Bt ee, neta fe er a 13,400,000) 25,594,000} 38,994,000 250, 000 1,286,600 1,536,600 
British Columbian.......... 2,615,000) 5,956,100} 8,571,100 29,000 678,900 707,900 


Miscellaneous Factory Products.—The production of condensed milk in 
Canada in 1934 is estimated at 8,916,000 lb. as compared with 9,899,331 Ib. in the 
previous year. Evaporated milk increased from 53,420,684 lb. to 56,778,000 Ib. 
The production of all concentrated whole-milk products amounted to 67,918,000 lb. 
in 1934 as compared with 64,608,304 Ib. in 1933. The production of concentrated 
milk by-products amounted to 25,750,000 lb. in 1934, of which 16,576,000 lb. was 
skim-milk powder. In 1933 the production was 20,673,252 Ib. Thus concentrated 


~ whole-milk products increased 5-1 p.c. and concentrated milk by-products increased 


Fae ees woe ee ERR Pes . 
‘am 


24-6 p.c. Ice cream made in factories in 1934 amounted to 4,444,000 gallons as 


compared with 4,066,209 gallons in 1933, an increase of 9-3 p.c. 


“ 


s 
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3.—Quantities and Values of Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1932-34. 


. Quantities. Values. 
Product. ———— 
1932. 1933. 1934.1 1932. 1938. 1934.1 
Conc. WHo.r-MiLK Ppts.— lb. lb. lb. $ $ 
Condensed milke. .: cecd.- ak 14,825,485} 9,899,331] 8,916,000) 1,259,634 840, 106 752,000 
Brvaporaved milk. i! sis. ..ane 47,915,532] 53,420,684] 56,778,000) 3,492,758) 3,335,684] 3,517,000 
iIPowderedimillay fase 789,018} 1,178,755; 2,111,000 95,114 135,608 241,000 
Cream powdersee ase e ee 26, 206 34, 138 38, 000) 6,108 10,575 12,000 
Condensed coffee............: 112,614 75,396 75,900 13,655 9,600 9,000 
Torats, Conc. WHOLE- 
Mitk PrRopvwcts........ 63,668,855] 64,608,304! 67,918,000) 4,867,269] 4,331,573} 4,531,000 
CoNcENTRATED Mmxx By-Pprs.— 
Condensed skim milk........ 5,098,096} 4,101,870) 4,752,000 226,041 196, 402 228,000 
Evaporated skim milk....... - - 52,000 - - 3,000 
Powdered skim milk......... 11,485,238] 13,307,471] 16,576,000 772, 630 848,766] 1,057,000 
Condensed buttermilk........ 339,738] 1,227,663 286, 000 9,057 25,572 6,000 
Powdered buttermilk........ 957,388} 1,229,459} 2,419,000 47,996 58,9438 116,000 
Casein). Fut ste erie -. ee 367, 230 737,816} 1,513,000 24,3138 71,494 147,000 
SUSIE Ol milion eee hee 95,485 68,973 152,000 5,641 4,138 9,000 
Totats, Conc. MinK By- 
PRODUCTS. come we een 18,343,175) 20,673,252] 25,750,000] 1,085,678) 1,205,315) 1,566,000 
Joni @REAMM ten Fao ee 4,556,4772| 4,066,2092) 4,444,0002] 5,939,290) 5,160,497; 5,723,000 
SUNDRINGo ct. coe hanasee nee - - - 1,029,595 871,946 725,621 


1Provisional estimate. Gallons. 


Total Value of Dairy Production.—The value of all dairy products in 1934 
is estimated at $181,966,021 as compared with $170,828,667 in 1933, an increase of 
6-5 p.c. The value of the dairy production of Canada in 1934 was the highest 
since 1931 and shows an advance of $22,891,888 or 14-4 p.c. over the low value 
recorded in 1932. All products increased in value except factory cheese. The 
prices of creamery butter during the first quarter of 1934 were higher than in the 
same period of the preceding year. The midsummer decline was about the same as 
usual, but as the season advanced butter prices closely paralleled those of the 
previous year. The value per lb. of creamery butter, as shown in Table 3, represents 
an average of 19-9 cents in 1934 and 19-8 cents in 1933. ‘Total butter shows a 
value of $63,933,300 in 1934, an increase of $3,764,191 as compared with 1933, 


while total cheese was valued at $9,932,921 in 1934, a decrease of $1,289,084. 
4.—Value of Dairy Production of Canada, 1925-34, and by Provinces, 1934. 


Bees Dairy 
Province. Dace 
$ 

Canada  1925..| 32,128,799 

1926. .| 28, 252,777 

1927..| 30,435,121 

1928. .| 29,103,000 

1929. .| 28,929,090 

1930. .| 27,385,090 

1931. .| 21,450,000 

1932..| 15,311,000 

1933. .| 16,623, 000 

1934. .| 17,492,009 

Prince Edward Island 332, 000 
Nova Scotia........... 1,444,000 
New Brunswick........ 1,342,000 
Quire beG osteo nine 2,658, 000 
Ontarionye tats ener 5,166,000 
Menitobares sare sae 1,340, 000 
Saskatchewan.......... 2,903,000 
AIDOIER Ty ethe ee eneleneo 1,876,008 
British Columbia...... 431,000 


Creamery 


Butter. 


Home- 
made 
Cheese. 


Factory 
Cheese. 


$ 
63,008, 097 
61,753,390 
65,709, 986 
64, 702,538 
65, 929, 782 
56,670, 594 
59,198,878 
4), 475,479 
43,546,199 
46,441,399 


518,300 
1,356, 100 
693, 800 
13,075, 600 
16,728, 100 
3,928, 100 
3,966,900 
4,734,900 
1,429,500 


$ 
95,073 
8), 240 
79, 654 
82, 090 
82, 800 
115, 555 
108, 599 
94,120 
94, O21 
190,021 


21 
3,000 
1,000 
25,000 
12,000 
18, 000 
16,000 
22,000 
3,000 


$ 
36,571,556 
23, 807,841 
25,522, 148 
3), 494, 463 
21, 471,339 
18, 089, 87: 
12,824, 695 
11,379,922 
11,127,984 
9,832,900 


34,700 


38,500 
2,118,000 
7,202,700 
117,600 
86, 200 
141,500 

93,700 


Mise. 
Factory 
Products 


$ 
16,882, 747 
17,767,271 
18, 879,335 
20,581, 490 
22, 091, 945 
21,074,228 
16,559,619 
13,112,612 
13,804,553 
14,949,800 


44,200 
799, 600 
160,000 

1,565, 200 
9,298, 100 
441,700 
400, 100 
441,500 
1,799,400 


Milk 
Otherwise 
Used. 


$ 
136,177,373 
149, 643, 4690 
154, 257, 346 
152, 661, 856 
153, 238, 000 
101, 230,000 
78,876,000 
71, 627,000 
78,016, 000 
84,974, 000 


459 ;000 
1,980,000 
1,884,000 

24,003, 000 
38, 139,000 
2,998,000 
4,898, 000 
6,259,000 
4,354,000 


All 
Products. 


$ 
284,863,645 
277,304,979 
294,874,590 
297,625,347 
291,742, 857 
237, 068,157 
191,389, 692 
159,074,133 
170,828, 667 
181, 966, 021 


1,520,221 
5,940, 700 
4,477,300 
45,322, 800 
79,058, $00 
9,851,400 


13,222,200 | 


14,299, 900 
8,272,600 


1The data in this column include the value of skim milk and buttermilk. For all Canada this was 
$8,176,000 in 1934 as compared with $7,617,000 in 1933, $7,074,000 in 1932, $11,381,000 in 1931, and $12,503,000 


in 1930. 


sr 
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